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AND 
THE    FEARFUL    VOYAGE    HE    TOOK    INTO    THE    UNKNOWN    OCEAN  A.D.  1492. 

BY    JOHN    RUSSELL    CORYEI.L. 


CHAPTER  I. 

T'N  the  ancient  province  of  Andalusia,  which,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  famous  for  tlio  cliarnis  of  Hs  climate 
and  tlie  fertility  of  its  soil,  tlierc   slands   no\v,  as  there 
stood  four  centuries  ago.  the  convent  of  La  Rabid.-i. 

The  convent  is  almost  a  ruin  now;  but  in  those  days 
it  was  a  sturdy  pile,  where  a  busy,  eager  body  of  Fran- 


ciscan  friars  dwelt,  governed  by  the  learned  and 
Pray  Juan   Perez,  who  had    once  been  confessor  to   the 
Queen  Isabella. 

Now  there  is  something  mournful  in  the  solitude  of 
the  place;  but  in  the  days  when  the  things  happmrd 
which  are  set  down  here,  there  was  a  suppressed  excite- 
ment pervading  the  atmosphere  of  the  convent.  \\lm'Ii 
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had  communicated  iisolf  even  to  Fray  Pedro,  who  had 
heen  given  llie  |HIS|  nl'  porter  liecan.se  lie  had  what  the 
good  prior  called  such  a  singular  gift  of  .slumber. 
There  had  been  days  recent  1\  ulien  l'>ay  Pedro  had 
not  closed  his  eyes  for  as  loiiu-  as  t  uo  i •unseen live  hours; 
and  if  he  felt  the  inlluenee  lliat  was  around  him,  what 
wonder  if  tlie  boys  wln>  attended  tbe  school  convent 
should  be  wrought  ii])  to  the  highest  ]>itch  of  unrest  and 
excitement? 

Fray  Bartolomeo  was  the  pedagogue,  who  had  been 
selected  for  the  office  because  of  his  great  learning;  hut 
he  searched  the  stores  of  his  knowledge  in  vain  during 
those  days  for  a  device  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  schol- 
ars from  the  one  topic  that  absorbed  them. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  at  the  seaport  town 
of  Palos,  only  half  a  league  away  from  the  convent,  pre- 
parations were  going  on  for  ail  adventure  of  the  most 
fearful  nature— an  adventure  which  some  people  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  was  prompted  by  the  Evil  One  himself, 
and  which  others  declared  could  have  been  conceived 
only  by  a  madman. 

At  the  convent  they  did  not  believe  the  first  of  these 
propositions  at  all,  nor  did  anyone  give  word  openly  to 
the  second;  though  there  were  many  who  harbored  it 
in  their  secret  thoughts,  and  who  occasionally  whisper- 
ed it. 

The  prior,  Juan  Perez,  had  faith  in  the  adventure,  and 
indeed  had  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  forward  it. 
and  was  continuing  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  the  most  vio- 
lent opposition.  But  then,  as  a  brother  one  day  whis- 
pered to  another,  the  prior  was  given  to  the  putting  forth 
of  new  ideas. 

It  seems  that  a  foreigner — an  Italian  of  some  sort,  it 
was  believed  from  his  accent — had  persuaded  the  Queen 
to  venture  some  money  in  this  execrable  enterprise,  and 
had  further  induced  her  to  designate  the  port  of  Palos 
as  the  place  which  should  furnish  a  portion  of  the 
doomed  fleet  and  crew. 

There  was  very  little  doubt  that  they  were  doomed ; 
though  this  man.  Christoval  Colon,  pretended  to  demon- 
strate that  there  was  no  danger  at  all  attached  to  his  pur- 
posed expedition,  and  had  persuaded  the  good  Fray  Juan 
Perez  of  the  correctness  of  his  demonstration. 

It  was  true  that  so  good  a  seaman  as  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon  had  been  beguiled  by  the  specious  representations 
of  the  pestilent  foreigner,  and  that  Martin  had  in  turn 
induced  his  brothers  and  many  of  his  kin  to  lend  their 
countenance  and  aid  to  the  adventure.  A  number  of 
the  Pinzons  had,  in  fact,  enlisted  in  the  enterprise. 

It  was  very  well  known,  however,  that  the  Pinzons 
were  bold,  reckless  sailors,  who  feared  naught  and  would 
dare  anything,  and  all  that  the  people  of  Palos  had  to 
say  as  to  that  was  that  they  wished  them  luck,  and  hoped 
they  would  come  back  alive.  It  was  no  secret,  more- 
over, that  more  than  one  Piuzon  wished  himself  well 
out  of  the  all'air.  and  would  have  taken  himself  out  had 
it  not  been  that  the  present  fear  of  the  wrath  of  Mar- 
tin Alonzo  Pinzon  was  far  greater  than  the  fear  of  the 
more  remote  perils  that  threatened  them  on  the  track- 
less wastes  of  that  ocean  which,  somewhere  in  the  far 
western  distance,  poured  over  the  edge  of  the  earth  into 
the  bottomless  abyss  beyond.  Martin  Alonzo  Pin/on 
was  a  ditlicult  man  to  gainsay,  and  those  of  his  poorer 
kinsmen  who  could  not  take  comfort  in  the  logic  of  the 
Italian  must  set  themselves  up  against  the  will  of  the 
bluff  sailor,  who  had  a  voice  in  which  thunder  rumbled 
and  an  eye  in  which  the  storm  lightning  played. 

Martin  Alonzo  had  furnished  one  vessel  in  joint  ac- 
count with  the  foreigner,  and  as  Palos  owed,  as  a  sort  of 
forfeit,  the  service  of  two  vessels  for  a  year  to  the  sov- 
ereigns Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  two  vessels  had  heen 
forcibly  distrained  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreigner. 

As  for  the  crews,  Pinzon  had  haled  a  goodly  number 


of  his  kinsmen  into  service,  and  cajoled  a  few  of  his 
townsmen;  but  there  was  no  inducement  that  could 
make  any  others  stir  a  step  towards  such  certain  destruc- 
tion, until  a  royal  ordinance  was  issued  offering  freedom 
to  such  convicts  as  uould  venture  t  heir  lives  rather  than 
remain  in  durance. 

But  even  with  that  the  crews  did  not  till  up  to  the 
required  number,  and  the  mortal  terror  that  was  on 
those  who  had  agreed  to  go  caused  them  to  desert  at, 
every  opportunity;  and  the  consequent  wrath  of  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon  was  a  thing  to  be  carefully  shunned. 

As  may  be  seen,  all  this  disturbance  and  turmoil  nat- 
urally created  the  bitterest  feeling;  and  for  the  weeks 
that  the  foreigner  rested  at  Palos  the  talk  of  his  insane 
t'ollx  to  call  it  no  worse— ran  high  indeed.  Well  it 
was  for  him  that  he  had  the  good-will  of  the  prior  Juan 
Perez,  and  the  endorsement  of  the  burly  sailor. 

CHAPTER  II. 

WHILE  the  little  fleet  destined  for  the  mad  enterprise 
lay  in  port,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  restrain  the 
boys  of  the  convent  school  within  the  walls.  So  it  came 
about  that  the  gardener  was  driven  almost  distracted  by 
the  peril  of  his  choicest  vegetables  and  flowers;  for  the 
boys  had  not  the  same  passionate  regard  for  the  growing 
things  that  he  had. 

"See  there,  now!"  said  Fray  Antonio,  angrily,  as  he 
held  one  of  the  boys  by  the  collar  of  his  jacket,  "you 
have  planted  your  clumsy  foot  on  the  stem  of  my 
choicest  melon,  and  it  lacked  a  day  of  perfect  ripening. 
Think  twice" — he  cuffed  him  heartily  as  many  times — 
"  ere  ever  you  set  foot  to  ground  again." 

He  pushed  the  boy  from  him,  and  then  regarded  him 
as  if  sorry  he  had  not  been  more  liberal  with  his  blows. 
The  boy  shook  himself,  and  gave  back  to  the  exasperated 
gardener  a  glance  as  angry  as  his  own.  But  that  was 
only  the  first  impulse;  tbe  second  followed  close  on  its 
heels  and  turned  the  anger  into  mischief.  The  lad  cast 
a  swift  glance  at  his  comrades,  who  stood  by,  smothering 
their  mirth,  and  then  looked  with  exaggerated  innocence 
at  the  irate  gardener. 

"Think  twice,  did  you  say,  Fray  Antonio,"  asked  the 
boy,  "ere  I  set  foot,  to  the  ground?  Is  it  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  order  ?  Or  is  it  a  rule  you,  only,  go  by  ?  And 
would  it  not  cause  one  to  go  with  a  singular  halting 
gait?  As  thus  " — he  raised  a  foot  and  held  it  suspended — 
"  I  think  once,  I  think  twice,  and  down  she  goes.  Now 
the  other.  I  think  once,  I  think  twice.  Oil,  but  that  is 
rare  and  dignified,  Fray  Antonio,  though  I  misdoubt 
those  boys  be  laughing  at  me." 

"  I  will  have  a  word  with  Fray  Bartolomeo,"  .stuttered 
i  lie  angry  gardener. 

"  Gracias  for  that,"  said  the  boy;  "and  I  beg  you 
to  expound  the  thing  to  him,  lest,  when  he  calls  me  and 
I  go  in  this  new  fashion  to  him.  he  may  misjudge  me. 
Do  I  catch  the  motion,  good  Fray  Antonio?" 

He  walked  towards  his  convulsed  comrades  with  an 
absurd  halting'  step. 

"Ah,"  said  Fray  Antonio,  with  a  grim  angry  humor 
of  his  own,  "you  will  catch  the  motion,  doubt  it  not, 
when  you  dance  to  the  music  of  the  scourg'e.  I  will  see 
to  that,  Dieg'O  Pinzon,  I  will  see  to  that." 

"  He  means  to  do  it,  Diego,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  look- 
ing where  the  angry  brother  went. 

"  Why,  of  course  he  means  to  do  it,"  said  Diego,  "  and 
Fray  Bartolomeo  will  ask  no  better  than  to  ply  the 
scourge  over  my  back.  I  might  indeed  ask  him  to 
think  twice  ere  he  let  the  scourge  fall,  but  I  doubt  if  he 
will  be  as  ready  as  I  was  to  act  on  the  hint." 

"  You  may  well  doubt  it,"  laughed  one  of  the  boys. 

"It  is  a  thing  he  knows  no  moderation  in,"  said 
Diego,  with  a  grimace. 
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"  The  sting-  would  have  been  no  great- 
er had  you  lirst  eaten  the  melon  instead 
of  only  bruising  the  stem,"  said  another. 

They  all  found  it  easy  to  be  merry, 
since  it  was  Diego  who  was  to  pay  the 
reckoning'.  But  Diego  was  as  merry  as 
they,  for  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
cross  the  bridge  until  he  had  readied  it. 

"  Tis  a  good  suggestion,  Alfonso," 
s;i  id  he.  "Who  will  eat  of  the  fruit  if 
I  remove  it  from  the  bruised  stem?  I 
will  promise  to  take  all  the  blame.  Al- 
fonso only  speaks  the  truth  when  he 
says  I  will  pay  as  much  for  the  stem  as 
for  the  melon.  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  Fray  Antonio  lets  the  melons  stay 
too  long  oil  the  vine.  An  over-ripe 
melon  does  not  suit  my  palate.  Who 
is  with  me?" 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  and 
then  at  the  melon  that  lay  among  the 
leaves,  showing  a  swelling  side  full  of 
suggestions  of  lusciousness  and  melting 
juiciness. 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  for  the  melon  to 
spoil,"  said  Alfonso. 

"Besides,"  said  Diego,  hunching  his 
shoulders  meaningly,  "it  would  be  un- 
fair to  pay  the  price  for  nothing." 

A  grin  went  around  the  circle,  and 
Diego,  with  a  glance  about  the  enclosure, 
stepped  over  to  the  melon  and  plucked 
it  from  the  vine. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  smacking  his  lips, 
"  Fray  Antonio  is  but  a  poor  gardener; 
the  melon  would  not  have  stood  anoth- 
er day.  Where  shall  we  eat  it?" 

That  was  a  serious  question,  and  the  boys  looked  blank- 
ly at  eacli  other.  It  was  not  easy  to  hide  in  the  convent 
grounds,  especially  when  an  angry  gardener  was  likely 
to  make  quick  search.  But  Diego  was  full  of  expedients. 
Fray  Bartolomeo  had  often  told  him  that  if  he  would 
but  give  the  same  attention  to  study  that  he  did  to  mis- 
chief he  would  surpass  the  best  of  them  all. 

"Tut!"  said  he,  in  answer  to  their  looks,  "it  will  be 
the  easiest  thing-  imaginable.  Fray  Pedro  will  be  sound 
asleep,  and  his  keys  will  be  in  his  girdle.  It  would  be 
a  huge  pity  to  awake  him,  and  I  will  not  do  it  merely  to 
ask  him  to  open  the  gates.  I  will  just  slip  up  to  him 
and  help  myself  to  the  keys  and  open  the  gates.  It  will 
be  a  real  mercy.  Come  with  me." 

The  business  began  to  look  too  serious  to  some  of  the 
boys,  and  if  there  had  been  any  bold  enough,  there  would 
have  been  a  decided  demur  to  this  proposition;  but  there 
was  none,  and  so  they  all  straggled  after  their  bold  leader. 

Fray  Pedro,  the  porter,  was  in  the  state  that  Diego  had 
declared  he  would  be.  He  was  at  his  post,  it  is  true; 
but  his  twice-doubled  chin  was  sunk  into  his  neck,  the 
flies  had  undisturbed  possession  of  his  shaven  skull,  and, 
as  if  it  were  needed,  his  nose  gave  forth  to  the  world  a 
defiant  sort  of  notice  that  he  slept. 

Diego  gave  the  melon  into  the  keeping  of  his  trusty 


TUT!"    SAID    THE    FRIAR,  TAKING    DIEGO    BY    THE    COLLAR    AND    LEADING    HIM    AWAY. 


convent  school  were  skurrying-  towards  the  olive  grove 
hard  by. 

There  is  probably  a  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to 
melons.  Certainly  the  boys  differed  from  Fray  Antonio 
as  to  the  ripeness  of  the  one  they  discussed  in  the  coolness 
of  the  olive  grove.  They  thought  it  could  not  have  been 
more  delicious.  There  was  but  one  fault — it  was  too 
small  a  melon  for  eleven  boys.  There  should  always 
be  eleven  melons  for  eleven  boys. 

"  It  is  very  good,"  said  Alfonso,  eating  rather  close  to 
the  rind,  "and  it  would  have  been  wasted  on  that  Italian 
Christoval  Colon,  who  would  have  been  sure  to  share  it 
with  our  reverend  prim1." 

"Yes,"  said  Diego,  "it  would  have  been  wasted;  but 
much  as  I  have  enjoyed  it,  I  would  not  have  begrudged 
it  to  him  ;  for  it  is  like  enough  that  once  he  sets  sail  be 
will  never  taste  of  melon  again.  Was  ever  so  crazy  a 
venture!  And  yet  to  look  at  him  he  is  serious  and  rev- 
erend enough.  I  thank  my  cousin  Martin  Alonzo  that 
he  fixed  on  me  for  the  Church.  I  would  not  go  the  voy- 
age with  him— no,  not  for  ten  thousand  ducats  of  gold." 

"Ducats  nf  -..Id  :"  s.-iid  Alfonso,  doubtfully.  "Ishould 
think  twice,  like  Fray  Antonio,  before  I  would  refuse 
that," 

"  Gold  or  silver,"  said  Diego,  scornfully,  "  what  would 


lieutenant,  Alfonso,  and  creeping  up  to  the   side  of  the     they  profit  you  an  you   never  returned  home  to  spend 
drowsy  friar,  he  detached  the  bunch  of  keys  from  his  am-     them?" 


pie  girdle. 

This  was  the  last  chance  the  timid  ones  would  have 
to  retreat,  and  more  than  one  looked  for  encouragement 
at  his  neighbor;  but  Diego  acted  as  if  he  expected  to  be 
followed,  and  followed  he  was. 

He  knew  the  right  key,  and  put  it  in  the  lock  and 
turned  it  softly.  The  bolt  shot  back,  and  the  door  swung 
open.  Then  Diego  slipped  back  and  readjusted  the  keys 
in  the  friar's  girdle,  and  a  moment  later  the  boys  of  the 


"  Let  us  go  back,"  said  one  of  the  timid  ones,  to  whom 
the  mention  of  Fray  Antonio  had  brought  up  visions  of 
a  scourge  vigorously  applied. 

"Go  back!"  said  Diego.  "Not  I.  As  well  be  hung 
for  an  old  sheep  as  a  young  lamb.  The  vessels  sail  to 
night,  and  I  warrant  there  will  be  rare  doings  at  Palos 
to-day.  I  am  going  to  Palos.  Who  is  with  me?" 

"I  will  go,"  said  Alfonso.  "  Why  not?  I  have  eaten 
the  melon,  and  I  must  digest  it.  Who  else  is  with  us?" 
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But  very  fear  had  made  the  others  bold  by  Ibis  time, 
and  to  a  boy  they  shrank  back. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Diego  "Well,  ^o  back,  but 
have  a  care  that  Fray  Antonio  is  not  waiting  for  you  at 
the  gate." 

It  was  so  possible  a  thing  that  the  boys  looked  misera- 
bly at  eadi  oiber  for  a  moment,  and  then  started  on  a 
I'Ull  for  the  convent,  followed  by  Ihe  jeering  laughter  of 
the  two  who  had  elected  to  be  Irnanlv 

As  for  them,  the  moment  of  reckoning  was  so  far  away 
that  they  felt  very  reckless.  ;m<i  it  \vas  witb  an  air  of 
bravado  that  they  struck  into  the  dusty  road  and  walked 
hastily  into  the  town. 

When  they  reach'  .1  the  town  they  found  that  Diego 
had  been  quite  nirht,  and  that  the  place  was  in  a  turmoil 
indeed.  On  the  square  there  were  sullen  laces;  anddown 
on  the  i|iiay.  whither  they  hurried  at  once,  there  were 
weeping  women  and  angry  men;  while  on  the  three  lit- 
tle vessels,  anchored  a  stone's-throw  olf  shore,  the  crews 
could  be  seen  hanging  miserably  over  the  rails,  casting 
longing  eyes  ashore. 

"  When  do  they  sail  ?"  demanded  Diego  of  a  man  stand- 
ing near  him  on  the  quay. 

"They  only  wait  on  some  jail-birds  that  have  consent- 
ed to  go,"  answered  the  man,  in  a  surly  I "Even 

they  are  too  good  for  such  a  cruise ;  but  if  the  whole  crew 
was  of  the  same  it  were  better.  Tis  a  sin  to  let  good 
men  risk  their  lives  so." 

"  Here  they  come!  here  they  come!"  one  and  another 
said,  and  the  boys,  looking  around,  saw  a  burly,  bold- 
looking  man  making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  follow- 
ed closely  by  two  hang-dog-looking  fellows,  who,  in  their 
turn,  were  followed  by  an  officer  of  the  Holy  Brother 
hood,  as  the  police  of  Spain  was  then  called. 

'•'Tis  my  cousin  Martin  Alonzo,"  whispered  Diego  to 
his  companion.  "Let  me  bide  behind  you;  for  if  he  see 
me  and  be  short  of  hands,  he  will  think  nothing  of  taking 
me  in  tow." 

The  fear  might  be  well  enough  founded;  but  Martin 
Alonzo  Pin/.oii  was  thinking  of  other  things  than  the 
young  Pinzon  whom  he  had  destined  to  the  priesthood. 
He  had  had  so  much  opposition  and  so  many  hard  words 
that  he  was  alert  to  catch  and  answer  anything  that  nnuht 
he  said  to  him. 

He  left  the  officer  and  his  two  prisoners  near  to  where 
Diego  stood,  and  went  to  the  edge  of  the  quay  to  hail  a 
small  boat  from  one  of  the  vessels.  Now  Diego  was  not 
one  ever  to  lose  an  opportunity.  lie  saw  by  the  looks 
of  the  prisoners  that,  tboiiji'li  they  had  chosen  the  peril- 
ous voyage  rather  than  remain  in  prison,  they  were  yet 
far  from  happy  in  their  lot;  and  the  younger  of  the  two. 
who  was  scarcely  older  than  himself,  was  particularly 
unhappy. 

"He  is  very  young  to  die,"  said  Diego,  in  a  sepulchral 
tone. 

Some  of  the  by-standers  laughed,  for  the  tone  was  only 
in  keeping  with  the  dismal  expression  of  the  young  con- 
vict. But  the  latter  raised  bis  sullen  face  and  glared  at 
Diego.  He  said  nothing,  but  there  was  something  un- 
pleasantly vindictive  in  his  eyes. 

Alfonso  said.  "  'Tis  well  you  are  not  going  to  take  the 
voyage  with  him." 

"I  think  so  myself, "answered  Diego,  carelessly;  "but 
if  I  went  the  voyage,  I  think  I  would  make  little  account 
of  his  anger,  or  any  one's  else." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  man  to  whom  they  had  first 
spoken;  "what  with  dragons  and  monster  serpents,  and 
great  gulfs  in  the  water,  and  creat  nres  that  live  on  human 
flesh,  and  all  sorts  of  inconceivable  perils,  'tis  better  far 
to  dare  anything  than  go  such  a  voyage." 

"Here,"  roared  the  voice  of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  at 
this  moment,  "  take  these  fellows  off  to  my  vessel,  and 
see  that  thev  remain  there." 


Tbe  two  prisoners  were  hurried  into  the  boat,  amid  the 
silence  of  the  spectators,  and  Martin  Alonzo  went  back 
into  the  town. 

"  I  would  rather  take  my  chances  at  the  convent."  said 
Diego. 

"So  would  I."  agreed  Alfonso.  "Shall  we  go  there 
now?" 

"  Why  should  we  .'  "VVe  shall  be  Hogged  the  same 
whether  we  stay  an  hour  or  rive.  I  say  let  us  wait  and 
see  the  vessels  weigh  anchor." 

"  Let  us,  then, "said  Alfonso,  who  seldom  gainsaid  his 
friend. 

"For  a  fact. "said  Diego,  nodding  his  head  sagely,  "old 
Bartolomeo  cannot  hurt  much  anyhow." 

"Old  Bartolomeo!" 

A  hand  was  on  the  collar  of  each  boy's  jacket.  Neither 
looked  up  to  see  whose  the  hand  was.  They  had  recog- 
nized the  voice  as  that  of  him  whom  Diego  called  "old 
liartolomeo."  They  cast  despairing  and  disgusted  grim- 
aces at  each  other. 

"Will  you  lay  hold  of  this  scape-gallows,"  said  the 
Franciscan  to  the  man  with  whom  the  boys  had  been 
holding  converse. 

The  man  grinned,  and  took  a  firm  hold  of  Diego's  col- 
lar, much  to  the  surprise  of  that  lad,  who  had  expected,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  be  made  the  example  of,  it  being 
evident  that  the  pedagogue  intended  to  administer  sum- 
mary punishment. 

"  I  !e  careful,"  said  the  Franciscan,  "  for  he  is  a  slippery 
rascal;  and  now  give  me  space." 

It  was  a  diversion  as  good  as  any  for  the  idle  crowd  to 
see  Alfonso  capering  under  the  hot  blows  of  the  angry 
friar,  and  they  cheered  him  on  with  laughing  shouts. 

"And  now, "said  Fray  Bartolomeo,  letting  the  scourge 
fall  at  his  side  from  sheer  exhaustion,  "do  thou  hasten 
back  to  the  convent,  and  make  good  speed,  or  it,  shall  be 
the  worse  for  thee." 

Diego  had  not  felt  the  same  sorrow  for  Alfonso  that  he 
might  have  done  but  for  the  conviction  that  the  worthy 
friar  would  be  too  worn  with  his  exertions  to  do  justice 
to  his  particular  case.  But  when  the  Franciscan  released 
Alfonso,  Diego,  not  to  betray  his  satisfaction,  set  up  a 
howl,  and  begged  the  friar  not  to  be  too  hard  upon  him. 
at  the  same  time  casting  a  comical  glance  at  the  specta- 
tors, to  let  them  understand  that  he  cared  not  a  fig  for  the 
worthy  man's  scourge. 

"As  for  thee,  Diego  Pinzon,  who  art  counting  on  my 
weakened  strength,  thou  goest  to  one  whose  arm  will  not 
fail  him,  I  warrant — thy  cousin.  Martin  Alonzo." 

Then  did  Diego  turn  pale,  not  only  with  the  fear  of  an 
arm  whose  like  was  not  in  Palos,  but  with  a  greater  fear. 

"  In  mercy,  don't  do  that!"  he  cried.  "  I  mind  not  the 
flogging;  I  will  do  any  penance;  but  take  me  not  to  my 
cousin,  for  I  know  in  my  heart  he  will  ship  me  for  the 
terrible  voyage." 

"Ah,  that  he  will, "said  the  man  who  held  him,  "for 
he  has  not  his  complement  yet." 

"Tut!"  said  the  friar,  taking  Diego  by  the  collar  and 
leading  him  away:  and  the  heart  of  the  boy  sank  within 
him. 

[TO    BE  CONTINUED.] 


THE   KING   OF  SPAIN'S   SQUIRT-GUN. 

big-eyed  little  King  is  very  fond  of  his  garden. 
and  some  time  ago  one  of  the  Queen's  Austrian  rela- 
tives, who  was  going'  to  pay  a  visit  at  the  Spanish  court, 
bought  a  very  nice  squirt-gun  in  Vienna  for  the  young 

i larch   to   use    in    watering   his   plants.      His    Majesty 

found  it  perfectly  charming  for  this  purpose.  It  would 
send  a  stream  of  water  to  almost,  any  height  or  distance, 
and  such  a  well-watered  domain  as  the  royal  parterre  had 
scarcely  been  known  before. 
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Indeed,  there  was  altogether  too  much  of  it  to  confine 
it  strictly  to  the  garden,  and  the  King  soon  began  to 
make  experiments  in  other  directions.  Fine  paintings, 
ricli  draperies,  and  various  works  of  art  were  played  upon 
at  intervals,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  youthful  Maj- 
esty; but  soon  he  yearned  for  more  exciting  subjects. 
There  is  no  great  glory  in  attacking  inanimate  objects 
that  cannot  move  or  "answer  back, "and  Alphouso  next 
cast  speculative  eyes  on  his  noble  playmates  and  the 
ladies  who  surrounded  him.  He  also  cast  the  contents 
of  his  squirt-gun  in  the  same  direction,  and  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  more  enjoyment  than  his  short  life 
had  yet  afforded  him.  The  cries  and  scuffles  of  his  vic- 
tims, though  muffled  in  their  veneration  for  their  sover- 
eign, added  greatly  to  the  zest  of  these  performances,  and 
it  was  a  long  time  before  Queen  Christina  knew  of  the 
in-door  waterings  which  gave  her  small  son  such  infinite 
pleasure. 

But  Alphonso  especially  loved  a  shining  mark  for  his 
squirt-gun,  and  this  led  to  his  exposure  and  a  tutor  to 
keep  him  in  better  order.  The  Queen  Regent  gave  a 
grand  garden  party,  at  which  celebrities  from  far  and 
near  were  present;  and  the  King,  singling  out  a  big  Gen- 
eral in  a  magnificent  blue  and  gold  uniform,  put  himself 
behind  a  shrub  and  shouted  at  him.  The  General  ap- 
proached the  spot,  and  Alphonso  held  up  a  handful  of 
flowers  to  lure  him  on.  The  glittering  uniform  came 
nearer,  and  when  close  to  the  shrub  behind  which  Maj- 
esty lurked  in  ambush,  the  point  of  the  Viennese  squirt- 
gun  appeared  like  a  serpent  among  the  leaves,  drenching 
and  spotting  the  gorgeous  suit  which  a  moment  before 
had  been  so  imposing. 

The  dripping  General  backed  out  of  range  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  before  the  mischievous  boy  could  reload 
and  follow  up  his  victory,  his  injured  subject  had  taken 
refuge  under  the  protecting  eye  of  Queen  Christina. 
Then  the  merry  monarch  tried  to  inveigle  into  his  snare  no 
less  a  person  than  Mon  signer  Del  Val,  son  of  the  Spanish 


ambassador  at  Vienna,  but  the  young  prelate  had  seen 
the  General's  plight,  and  was  wary  enough  to  keep  several 
persons  between  him  and  his  sovereign  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon. 

On  the  following  day  it  was  decided  at  the  palace  that 
a  masculine  hand  was  needed  to  lie  heavy  on  Alphonso, 
and  the  cautious  Monsignor  Del  Val  was  selected  to  train 
his  Majesty.  He  was  to  have  entered  upon  his  difficult  of- 
fice on  the  1st  of  August. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY  EDWARD   W.  MUMFORD 

NO  matter  what  college  he  attends,  the  Freshman  is 
pretty  much  the  same  fellow  everywhere.  The  tirst 
excessive  shyness  until  he  begins  to  "know  the  ropes," 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  makes  himself  a  part  of 
his  new  conditions;  the  distrust  of  all  things  Sophomoric, 
and  the  general  aggressiveness  with  which  he  repels  an\ 
insinuation  that  he  is  "green" — in  these  things  a  Fresh- 
man in  the  college  department  of  the  University  of  Penu 
sylvania  is  probably  exactly  like  his  contemporaries  in  a 
hundred  other  institutions. 

And  yet  there  are  many  ways  in  which  a  Pennsylvania 
Freshman  is  unlike  any  other,  the  differences  being  often 
to  his  advantage.  Hazing,  which  has  survived  in  some 
colleges  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  has,  through 
force  of  circumstances,  been  unknown  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  for  a  hundred  years.  The  result  is  that 
class  feeling  remains  within  bounds,  and  the  college  has 
become  a  practical  democracy,  in  which  class  distinctions 
are  in  most  things  set  aside,  leaving  brain,  pluck,  muscle, 
and  good-fellowship  as  the  tests  for  every  man,  whether 
Freshman  or  Senior.  But  at  the  same  time  the  Fresh- 
man is  a  Freshman,  and  therefore  neither  a  Senior  nor  a 
Sophomore,  and  you  will  probably  find  ample  necessity 
for  keeping  your  bump  of  self-assertion  in  excellent  work- 
ing order. 
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You  will  have  passed  your  entrance  examinations,  or 
you  may  have  entered  upon  certificate  t'nmi  the  princi- 
pal of  your  preparatory  school.  At  any  rate,  the  prelim- 
inaries are  over,  and  yon  have  ••crossed  the  Rubicon" 
which  separates  the  school  Im;/  from  the  college  in/in. 
So  on  a  certain  bright.  September  morning  yon  will  find 
yourself  ;i'  College  Hall,  wondering  how  long  it  will  be 

before  you  feel  as  much  at.  1 -anil  as  well  pit-used  with 

yourself  as  the  majority  of  the  fellows  about  yon. 

But  you  will  not  have  much  time  for  reflection.  Pre- 
sently the  college  bell  rings,  and  you  follow  the  others  up 
the  broad  steps  and  into  the  chapel,  with  its  Gothic  arch- 
es, and  walls  lined  with  portraits  of  past  dignitaries; 
sturdy  old  William  Smith,  the  University's  h'rst  provost, 
looks  down  from  his  gilt,  frame  on  one  side,  and  "  Father 
Ben ''  Franklin  beams  from  his  stained  glass  on  the 
other.  There's  no  need  to  speak  of  the  other  portraits; 
in  six  months  you'll  know  them  all  by  heart,  especially 
the  only  woman  among  them,  Isabella  of  Spain,  who — so 
the  Sophomores  will  tell  you — is  hung  on  the  east  wall, 
over  the  Freshmen,  to  look  after  them  while  away  from 
their  mothers. 

Chapel  exercises  over,  you  will  listen  to  a  few  pleasant 
words  of  welcome  from  the  popular  young  dean.  You 
will  remain  seated,  according  to  ancient  custom,  while 
the  three  upper  classes  are  dismissed  in  order.  Then,  as 
you  come  out,  you  will  be  taken  in  tow  by  the  college 
clerk  and  his  assistants,  who  will  direct  you  to  the  vari- 
ous class-rooms,  where  the  professors  will  divide  the  class 
into  sections  for  convenience  in  recitation,  assign  lessons, 
and  arrange  all  other  necessary  details.  After  that  you 
will  be  free  to  look  around  you. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
"  Pomp."  Until  this  is  done,  you  may  consider  yourself 
an  alien.  Pomp  is  an  institution.  He  is  the  colored 
individual  whose  chief  occupation  is  to  be  photographed 
in  the  background  of  all  class  pictures,  but  who  also  per- 
forms the  duties  of  janitor,  clerk's  assistant,  and  college 
messenger.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  University 
since  a  time  when  "  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
"the  contrary" — that  is,  about  forty  years— and  consequent- 
ly his  opinions  are  often  decided.  But  yon  will  find  his 
soft  side,  and  after  that  will  be  able  to  get  from  him  what 
you  want.  You  will  notice  that  the  professors  always 

call  him  Alfred,  but  ten 
generations  of  students 
have  known  him  only 
as  Pomp,  and  you  may 
safely  follow  their  ex- 
ample. 

After  him,  the  Uni- 
versity buildings,  fifteen 
in  all,  will  probably  ap- 
pear to  you  the  next  ob- 
jects of  interest.  With 
the  ground  around  them, 
they  occupy  over  forty 
acres,  in  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  parts  of  West 
Philadelphia,  on  a  hill 
high  enough  to  give  a 

clear  view  down  the  sweeping  curves  of  the  Schuylkill, 
and  over  the  city  proper,  with  its  maze  of  chimneys  and 
domes  and  towers,  even  to  the  wooded  shores  of  New  Jer- 
sey, across  the  Delaware. 

Though  the  University  is  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
old,  it  has  not  always  been  where  it  now  stands,  the  old- 
est of  the  present  building's  having  been  erected  in  1871. 
This  is  College  Hall,  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  under- 
graduate department,  and  hallowed  to  the  Freshman's 
mind  as  the  scene  of  many  a  lively  tussle  with  Greek 
roots  and  Sophomores.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
floors  contain  chiefly  class  and  lecture  rooms,  and  on  the 
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fifth  floor  are  the  four  spacious  halls  of  the  University's 
literary  societies.  But  the  ground-floor  is  given  up  almost 
entirely  to  the  students.  Here  each  has  a  closet  of  his 
own  for  his  hat,  coat,  tennis  racket,  lacrosse  stick,  or 
what  not.  The  gymnasium  is  on  this  floor,  and  also  the 
Assembly  Room,  which  is  the  undergraduate  forum,  when-, 
impromptu  meetings  and  concerts  are  held,  bulletins 
posted,  and  elections  (and  other  less  peaceable  disputes) 
decided. 

Your  Freshman  class  picture  will  be  taken  on  the 
steps  in  front  of  College  Hall.  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
places  that  could  be  found  for  the  purpose,  as  the  glare 
from  the  other  buildings  near  makes  everybody  squint; 
but  every  Freshman  class  has  its  picture  taken  there,  and 
custom  to  a  college  man  is  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians. 

The  handsome  structure  of  brick  and  red  sandstone  just 
to  the  east  of  College  Hall  is  the  famous  new  Library 
Building',  which  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  is  noted 
far  and  wide  as  a  model  of  all  that  a  library  building 
should  be  as  regards  beauty  and  convenience.  These  two 
are  the  buildings  with  which  you  will  be  most  concerned, 
but  you  will  of  course  want  to  visit  the  others  as  you 
have  time.  If  possible,  find  a  friendly  "medic"  to  take 
you  tli rough  Biological,  Medical,  Dental,  and  Veterinary 
halls  and  the  University  Hospital.  He  can  show  you 
the  most  interesting  horrors  in  the  various  museums,  and 
can  tell  you  more  blood-curdling  stories  in  a  minute  about 
the  dissecting-room  and  clinics  than  you  can  believe  in 
a  month. 

Besides  the  buildings,  you  will  of  course  want  to  see  the 
Athletic  Ground,  which  lies  west  of  the  hospital,  wi  thin  two 
minutes'  walk  of  any  part  of  the  campus.  It  has  a  perfect- 
ly level,  well-drained  foot-ball  field  and  diamond,  and  the 
quarter-mile  cinder  track  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  coun- 
try. It's  rather  a  pretty  field  at  any  time,  but  to  see  it  at  its 
best  you  will  have  to  wait  for  a  big  game,  like  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Princeton foot-ball  game.  Five  or  six  thousand 
people  inside  the  gates;  the  grand  stands  full  of  pretty 
girls  in  red  and  blue;  the  "  bleachers"  crowded  with  en- 
thusiastic students  waving  flags,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons, 
anything  so  it  bears  the  colors;  and  a  Senior  leading  the 
cheers,  that  you  must  join  in,  if  you  are  hoarse  for  a  week 
afterward — that's  the  picture  of  the  Athletic  Ground  which 
you  will  still  carry  with  you  when  you  are  gray-headed 
and  have  boys  of  your  own  in  college. 

Undergraduate  life  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is 
as  diversified  as  at  other  colleges ;  athletics  being, of  course, 
one  of  the  most  pronounced  elements.  A  fellow  is  apt 
to  have  more  time  for  athletics  in  his  first  two  years  than 
afterwards,  so  you  will  probably  want  to  go  in  at  once. 
And  opportunities  will  be  plenty.  You  will  hardly  be  in 
college  a  week  before  you  will  be  pretty  thoroughly  ''  sized 
up"  by  the  upper-class  men,  and  asked  to  come  out  and 
try  for  one  of  the  foot-ball  teams.  Freshmen  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  have  an  equal  chance  with  any 
one.  Last  year  there  were  three  Freshmen  on  the  base- 
ball nine,  three  on  the  crew,  four  on  the  lacrosse  team, 
•three  on  the  cricket  eleven,  and  four  on  the  foot-ball 
eleven.  Even  if  you  miss  the  'varsity  foot-ball  eleven, 
there's  the  "  scrub  "  and  your  class  team,  which  will  meet 
the  other  classes  in  some  very  lively  contests  for  the  col- 
lege championship. 

Rowing,  like  foot-ball,  commences  as  soon  as  college 
opens.  You  will  hear  the  clank  of  the  rowing-machines 
every  afternoon  over  in  the  restaurant  building  on  the 
back  campus,  and  if  you  weigh  140  pounds  or  more  you 
may  go  in  for  your  class  crew.  After  a  month  or  so  on 
the  machines,  you  will  go  out  in  the  barge  from  the  col- 
lege boat-house  over  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  finally  the 
class  eight  will  be  picked,  and  will  go  into  the  shell  to 
train  for  the  class  races  in  October.  Good  work  in  your 
class  boat  will  give  you  a  fair  chance  for  the  Varsity 
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eight,  although  that  will  not  be  picked 
until  spring.  The  'varsity  crew  lias  a 
boat-house  all  to  itself,  very  near  college, 
and  below  the  dam,  so  that  its  daily  four- 
mile  spin  can  be  had  on  tide-water. 

Lacrosse  is  also  ail  established  branch 
of  University  athletics,  though  as  yet  it 
is  rather  new.  In  the  spring- the  interest 
centres  in  base-ball  and  cricket  (besides 
rowing),  but  all  the  year  round  "track 
athletics  "  command  attention,  and  your 
class  will  no  doubt  do  its  best  to  capture 
the  "  White  Cup,"  which  is  awarded  each 
year  to  the  class  obtaining  most  points  in 
athletics,  including  foot-ball,  base-ball, 
swimming,  etc.  The  "fall  sports,"  or 
open-air  athletic  meeting,  come  in  Oc- 
tober, and  the  "  spring  sports  "  in  May. 

But  if  your  class  is  content  to  match  its 
strength  against  the  Sophomores  only  on 
the  river  and  the  athletic  field  it  will  be  a 
very  queer  Freshman  class  indeed.  The 
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University  has  too  much  democratic  unity  to  allow  animos-     was  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  bowl-man  to  have  every 


ities  to  run  high,  but  where  are  the  Freshmen  and  Sophs 
who  can  always  meet  peaceably?  At  Pennsylvania  rush- 
es are  frequent,  and  sometimes  rough,  but  arc  thoroughly 


stitch  torn  from  him  before  he  could  be  rushed  across  the 
campus  and  into  "  Otto's"— the  recognized  haven  of  ref- 
uge. But  recently  the  bowl -fight,  while  still  interest- 


good-natured,   and    "slugging"    is    seven- 1 y    discomite-     ing,  has  been   brought  under  regulation    and   the  bowl- 

IT.-!'  i  1  I'll  •          i  •  •  •  -i  > 


nanced.  It  is  during  the  general  mid-day  intermission 
that  most  of  the  short  rushes  occur.  A  cn>\\d  of  Sophs 
will  put  one  of  their  men  in  a  corner  of  the  Assembly 


man  is  allowed  to  go  free  after  fifteen  minutes  if  not 
put.  into  the  bowl,  after  which  the  Freshmen  have  two 
hours  in  which  to  break  the  bowl.  But  the  fight  is  gen- 


Boom,  and  pack  themselves  close  in  front  of  him.  As  erally  a  draw,  as  a  bowl  is  made  of  a  great  many  pieces 
soon  as  their  songs  and  derisive  yells  have  aroused  the  of  wood,  dovetailed  so  curiously  and  strongly  together 
Freshmen  to  action,  there  will  be  a  rush,  and  a  ••corner  that  to  break  the  whole  is  very  difficult.  It°is  always  a 
fight"  has  commenced,  and  will  last  until  the  al.larking  handsome  bit  of  workmanship,  costing  about  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  at  the  graduation  of  the  class  is  presented  to 
the  second  most  popular  man. 

Freshman  year,  though,  isn't  all  foot-ball  and  fighting. 

pretty  sure  to  break  through  in  time,  but  the  fight  is  hot     The  social  side  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  very 
while  it  lasts. 

Probably  every  college  has  some  form  of  annual  cane- 
rush.  At  Pennsylvania  the  two  lower  classes  agree  upon 
a  Senior  for  referee,  and  the  Freshmen  choose  a  heavy 


class  displaces  the  "corner  man, "or  is  forced  to  give  it. 
up.  Or  perhaps  the  Sophomores  will  try  to  block  the 
hall  or  the  Assembly  Room  door;  the  Freshmen  are 


developed.  Even  if  you  shouldn't  join  one  of 
the  Greek-letter  fraternities,  there  are  the  Philomalhcaii 
and  Scientilie  societies,  which  are  recognized  by  the  fac- 
ulty, and  attract  many  of  the  brightest  students.  "  I'lii- 


member  of  their  own  class  for  cane  man.      He  takes  his     lo  "  dates  back  to  lsi:i,  and  still  preserves  a  high  literary 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  back  campus,  facing  the  Fresh-     character,   hut    "Scientilie,"   though  younger,  is  full   of 


men.  When  the  signal  is  given,  both  classes  rush  toward 
him,  and  the  fight  sways  back  and  forth  for  an  hour.  If 
the  Sophs  have  not  broken  the  cane  when  time  is  called, 
the  hands  on  it  are  counted,  and  the  class  showing  the 
most  hands  wins.  Another  contest  which  is  more  dis- 
tinctive is  the  "bag-fight."  The  origin  of  the  rule  which 
forbids  a  Freshman  to  carry  books  in  a  cloth  bag  is 
shrouded  in  mystery,  but  it  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
a  fight.  Nowadays  no  Freshman  carries  a  bag  unless  he 
is  prepared  for  war,  and  no  matter  how  prettily  his  ini- 
tials may  have  been  embroidered  on  it,  the  bag,  if  taken, 
will  be  immediately  torn  into  strips,  and  aggravatingly 
flaunted  in  Sophomoric  button-holes. 

But  the  institution  dearest  to  the  heart  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania under-class  man  is  the  annual  "  bowl-fight,"  which 
isabsolutely  unique  among  college  fights.  No  one  knows 
now  exactly  how  it  arose.  But  the  story  goes  that  years 
ago  a  certain  Sophomore  class,  just  after  mid-year  exams, 
presented  to  the  lowest  Freshman  honor  man  a  wooden 
bowl  and  spoon,  with  the  declaration  that  as  he  was  nei- 


life,  and  well  worthy  of  its  name.  For  the  musical  man 
there  are  the  Glee  and  Banjo  clubs  and  the  Orchestra, 
always  in  search  of  good  material;  and  for  the  histrion- 
ically inclined,  the  "Mask and  Wig,"  the  Universitv's  fa- 
mous dramatic  and  social  society. 

Then  there  are  the  various  concerts  and  lectures,  the 
theatre  parties,  the  college  balls,  with  their  attendant  de- 
lights, and,  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  Freshman  class  sup- 
per. Of  course  you'll  go  lo  that,  especially  if  you  have  a 
dress-suit,  and  don't  mind  letting  the  other  fellows  know 
it.  And  you'll  have  such  a  jolly  good  time  that  when 
you  are  a  grave  and  revel-end  Senior  you  will  still  love 
to  recall  how  Jones  upset  the  coffee,  and  how  the  dozen 
choice  spirits  at  one  end  of  the  table  startled  the  mild 
youth  at  the  other  by  inquiring  tenderly  in  chorus, 
"  ( 'harlie,  does  mamma  know  you  came?"  and  how  yoif 
all  waked  the  echoes  on  the  way  home  with  "  Ben  Frank- 
lin," and  "Here's  to  Good  Old  Penn,"  with  a  rousing 
"Hoo-rah!  hoo-rah  !  hoo-rah  !  Penn-syl-va-ni-ah-h  !"  at 
every  corner.  There's  nothing  quite  like  it  except  the 


ther  too  stupid  nor  too  studious,  he  must  be  a  very  fair     Sophomore  supper  a  year  later. 


sort  of  fellow.  The  custom  was  continued,  but  soon  the 
spoon  was  dropped,  and  the  bowl  grew  larger,  until  there 
came  a  year  when  the  Sophomores  not  only  presented 
the  bowl,  but  attempted  to  ride  the  "bowl-man"  around 
town  in  it.  The  Freshmen  resented  this  indignity,  and 
smashed  the  bowl,  after  a  hot  struggle,  which  proved  to 
be  the  first  of  a  long  series. 


Quite  likely  you  are  asking  before  this,  "  But  where  do 
the  men  live?"  Well,  the  chapter  on  dormitories  at  Penn- 
sylvania may  be  almost  as  brief  as  the  famous  one  on 
siK.kes  in  Ireland  there  aren't,  any.  None  were  built 
when  the  University  moved  to  its  present  location. 
Naturally  a  great  many  of  the  students  are  residents  of 
Philadelphia,  and  live  at  home,  and  the  others  live  at 


At  first  the  fights  were  noted  for  their  fierceness,  and  it     boarding-houses,  of  which  there  are  many  good  ones  near 
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the  college.  The  hoard  ranges  from  live  to  eight  dollars 
a  wee.k,  and  is  generally  very  satisfactory.  But  the  au- 
thorities and  the  alumni  have  for  a  long  time  felt  that 
dormitories  would  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  well  -being  of  the  University,  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  build  them.  The  plans  of  the  first  are  al- 
ready prepared,  and  work  011  it  will  be  begun  very  soon. 
That  the  dormitories,  when  opened,  will  make  plea- 
santer  homes  for  the  students  is  certain,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  can  add  much  to  the  perfect  social  unity 
and  good-fellowship  which  now  exist.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  it  said,  as  I  have,  that  at  a  university  situated  in  a 
large  city  there  can  be  no  real  "  college  life."  If  so,  you 
may  have  noticed  that  the  assertion  always  comes  from 
some  one  who  never  was  a  student  at  such  an  institution. 
At  any  rate,  I  shall  be  willing  to  leave  the  question  to 
you  after  you  have  finished  your  Freshman  year  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


THE  GOLD-GLEANING  CROW. 

BY  GORHAM   SILVA. 

4    TAME  crow  is  a  troublesome  pet. 

L \-  My  little  daughter's  Zace  is  not  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  though  wise  for  a  bird,  and  on  one  occasion  most 
useful. 

Familiar  and  greedy  as  a  cat,  his  keen  sight,  hearing, 
and  gluttonous  intelligence  are  remarkable. 

While  yet  a  birdling,  above  every  kind  of  dainty  he 
craved  raw  meat.  He  scented  it  from  afar,  and  was  al- 
ways on  hand  to  greet  the  butcher's  weekly  arrival  with 
a  welcoming  caw.  for  which  noisy  courtesy  he  received 
many  a  juicy  titbit. 

By  Zace's  second  summer  the  butcher's  business  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  obliged  to  drive 
around  amongst  the  farmers  three  times  a  week. 

To  call  out  his  customers,  as  he  came  in  sight  of  a 
house  the  butcher  beat  a  gong  he  carried.  Zace's  quick 
ear  never  failed  to  catch  the  hoarse  whir-r-r,  and  he  was 
promptly  on  the  wing  to  meet  the  cart. 

As  time  went  011  he  seemed  to  know  the  exact  days  on 
which  the  butcher  was  due.  Perched  on  the  ridge-pole 
of  the  house,  his  shining  black  head  cocked  alertly  on  one 
side,  he  appeared  to  be  listening,  his  keen  gleaming  eyes 
staring  steadily  down  in  the  dii-ection  the  meat  wagon 
usually  came. 


At  the  first  faint  rattle 
of  the  gong  in  the  distance 
(greater  or  less,  according 
to  the  atmosphere),  the 
crow  jerked  up  his  head, 
ami  sailed  ofl'  across  lots 
to  join  the  butcher,  who 
was  sure  to  make  the  intel- 
ligent devotion  profitable. 
His  greed  temporarily 
satislied,  he  flew  to  the 
wagon-top,  and  rode  tri- 
umphantly from  house  to 
house,  cawing  a  lusty  ac- 
companiment to  the  gong 
as  he  went,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  all  who 
chanced  to  see  the  black 
bloleh  on  the  white  can- 
vas. 

"The  butcher  has  se- 
cured a  colored  assistant 
who  is  very  zealous  in  his 
caws  [cause],"  became  a 
standing  joke  amongst  the 
flesh- vender's  customers. 

Certainly  the  gong  excited  the  crow,  for  he  never  for  an 
instant  ceased  to  caw  while  it  whirred.  But  once  the 
uagon  slopped,  he  was  down  in  a  twinkling  at  the  butch- 
er's elbow,  spying  under  the  cover,  silently  tearing  at  the 
I'atU  tissues  that  veiled  the  lamb  joints,  and  sampling 
greedily  the  finest  beef  roasts. 

Instead  of  provoking,  this  bold  pillage  mightily  pleased 
the  meat  man.  "  I  tell  you  Zace's  the  cutest  crow  alive," 
he  boasted.  "He's 'most  human.  He'll  eat  right,  through 
a  cart." 

Certainly  the  black  g-luttoii  was  justly  entitled  to  the 
compliments  he  receivs-d. 

Often  he  rode  about  all  day  in  the  cart,  but  night  nev- 
er failed  to  bring  him  home  "straight  as  the  crow 
flies." 

Like  all  crows,  Zace's  instincts  were  thievish  and  mis- 
chievous. Gradually  he  came  to  be  in  disrepute  with 
everybody  but  the  butcher  and  my  little  daughter.  They 
remained  his  firm  friends,  the  latter  screening  his  mani- 
fold pilferings,  and  protesting  in  the  face  of  condemning 
facts,  "Zace  is  a  treasure,  and  some  day  he  will  prove  he 
is." 

No  one  believed  in  her  prophecy.  Time,  however, 
verified  it. 

Around  her  neck  the  little  girl  wore  a  heavy  string  of 
old-fashioned  gold  beads.  An  heirloom,  they  were  re- 
garded in  the  family  as  of  priceless  value.  The  child 
was  both  proud  and  fond  of  her  beads,  and  Zace  liked 
them  too,  as  he  did  all  small  sparkling  things.  Greedy 
to  add  them  to  his  accumulated  hoard,  he  would  pluck 
fiercely  at  the  shining  balls  to  the  terror  and  delight  of 
his  young  mistress. 

But  one  unlucky  day  the  beads  came  to  grief.  The 
little  girl  was  racing  in  a  wild  frolic  with  a  half-grown 
collie  through  the  tall  meadow-grass,  when  suddenly  tin- 
dog  leaped  upon  her,  and  with  a  sharp  claw  snapped  the 
string  of  the  beads,  and  they  flew  in  every  direction. 
"  Oh,  my  beads,  my  beads!''  she  shrieked. 
We  all  ran  out,  and  great  was  the  consternation  that 
prevailed,  for  we  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  find  even 
larger  articles  than  beads  in  the  heavy  grass.  We 
searched  diligently,  but  found  only  a  few,  the  mass  ap- 
parently lost  forever.  We  had  given  up  looking  for 
them,  and  stood  about  distressed,  the  child  wringing  her 
hands  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Sud- 
denly Zace's  black  head  was  seen  popping  above  the 
grass  near  by,  and  rising  on  his  wings,  he  darted  directly  to 
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her  shoulder,  where  he  sat,  fluttering  and  throwing  up 
his  head.  His  curious  movements  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, and  we  all  watched  him  narrowly.  Concriv  c  of 
our  astonishment  when  we  saw  glittering  in  his  beak  one 
of  the  lost  gold  beads.  With  a  glad  cry  the  litllr  uirl 
seized  the  crow  by  the  neck,  and  wrenched  the  bead  from 
him. 

Not  accustomed  to  such  rough  treatment  from  the  gen- 
tle hand  of  his  mistress,  Zace  was  enraged.  He  thrashed 
the  child's  head  fiercely  with  his  wings,  and  pecked  vi- 
ciously at  her  eyes.  In  the  midst  of  her  shrieks  he  turned 
and  plunged  again  into  the  grass  with  an  angry  cu\v.  Pre- 
sently he  reappeared,  and  after  a  few  swirls,  again  alight- 
ed on  the  little  girl's  shoulder.  In  his  bill  shone  another 
bead,  which  was  taken  from  him  with  less  offence  to  his 
crowship  than  before.  Plunging"  and  returning,  each 
time  with  a  bead  in  his  beak,  the  crow  persevered  in  his 
gold-gleaning  until  the  antire  string  was  recovered. 

"  There!  I  told  you  Zace  was  a  treasure,"  shouted  joy- 
fully his  little  mistress,  stroking  gratefully  the  dusky 
wise  head  of  her  pet,  "  and  now  he  has  proved  that  he 
is." 

No  one  was  disposed  to  contradict  her.  Zace  still  lives. 
a  confirmed  but  respected  thief  and  glutton. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  EARLY   VKAKS. 

BY  CHARLES  CARLETON  COFFIN. 
I. 

i  LMOST  one  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since 
XX  Thomas  Lincoln  built  his  log  cabin  on  Nolin  Creek, 
in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  He  selected  a  pleasant 
spot  for  his  future  home — a  rounded  knoll  near  a  spring 
of  sparkling  water.  It  was  in  the  forest.  Tall  oaks  rear- 


ed their  stately  trunks,  and  sycamores  threw  out 
branches  beside  the  purling-  stream.      The  cabin  was 

small— only  sixteen  feet  square.      It  had  bui   one  r. i. 

The  floor  had  not  been  laid,  neither  was  there 

or  glass  in  the  window,  when,  he  moved  into  it.     The  stone 

fireplace  at  •  end  was  built,  but  the  chimney  of  sticks 

plastered  with  mud  was  not  wholly  complete  when  the 
young  wife,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  kindled  the  fire  and 
baked  the  corn-cake  for  their  first  meal  in  the  new 
home. 

The  newly  married  couple  had  very  little  furniture  to 
begin  housekeeping  with.  There  was  no  crane  in  the  fire- 
place for  the  hanging  of  a  pot.  The  young  wife  had  only 
a  Dutch-oven,  a  frying  pan,  and  skillet  for  baking,  frying, 
and  boiling;  they  must  wait  awhile  before  they  could  have 
a  kettle,  and  they  must  be  content  with  stones  to  hold  the 
wood  in  the  fireplace  till  they  could  obtain  fire-dogs.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  a  carpenter,  and  had  an  axe,  a  saw,  an  auger, 
and  jack-plane,  and  so  could  make  a  table,  a  stool,  and. 
bedstead.  He  plastered  the  crevices  between  the  logs  with 
mud,  and  at  night  and  on  windy  days  stretched  a  deer's 
skin  across  the  window  to  keep  out  the  cold.  He  hoped 
that  the  time  would  come  when  he  would  be  able  to  put 
in  a  sash  with  panes  of  glass.  He  had  not  seen  many 
jo\  ful  days,  for  when  he  was  a  little  boy  only  six  years 
old  an  Indian  killed  his  father,  and  his  mother  was  left 
with  five  young  children  to  care  for.  There  were  no 
schools,  nor  was  there  any  one  to  teach  him  his  letters, 
and  so  lie  had  grown  to  manhood  without  being  able  to 
read  or  write.  Although  he  was  a  carpenter,  he  could  not 
earn  much  money,  for  the  settlers  could  build  their  own 
log  cabins,  and  the  time  had  not  come  for  framed 
houses. 

Although  they  had  little  money,  the  young  couple  had 
not  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  food,  for  there  were  wild 
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turkeys  and  tlecr  in  the  woods  around  them  and  lish  in 
tlie  creek.  Pigs  quickly  fattened  cm  the  acorns  dropping 
from  tlic  oaks.  The  corn  planted  in  May  was  ripening  in 
October. 

There  had  been  few  holidays  in  the  girlhood  \ears  of 
tlie  wife,  born  far  away  in  Virginia.  Her  father  and  mo- 
ther died  when  slie  was  very  young.  I  ml.  kind  friends  eared 
for  her.  and  she  had  grown  to  lie  a  graceful  woman,  so 
wiille  in  her  ways  and  so  good  tlial  every body  loved  her. 
Sliewas  twenty-three  years  old,  and  could  spin,  weave,  arid 
knit.  Her  hands  were  ever  busy.  It'  her  husband  brought 
home  a  deer,  she  dressed  the  skin  and  made  it  into  a  coat 
or  trousers.  She  baked  the  corn-cake,  broiled  ihe  venison. 
fried  the  bacon,  and  made  the  lloorless  home  cheerful 
by  her  presence.  There  was  only  one  book  in  the  cab- 
in— the  Bible,  read  every  day  by  the  voting  wife  to  the 
husband,  who  could  not  read.  When  they  sat  down  to 
breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper,  they  asked  God's  blessing 
upon  the  food. 

Though  Nancy  1  tanks  Lincoln  was  attentive  to  all  the 
thing's  around  her,  her  eyes  seemed  to  be  looking  beyond 
them,  as  if  she  saw  things  that  others  did  not  see.  To 
her  life  was  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment. 
She  was  intellectual,  but  her  lot  had  been  east  upon  the 
frontier,  where  there  were  no  books  to  be  had  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  of  the  mind  or  gratify  the  longings  of  the 
heart.  Through  the  long  summer  days  she  heard  the  pip- 
ing of  the  quail,  the  tender  notes  of  the  hermit-thrush, 
the  mournful  cooing  of  the  ring-doves,  in  the  woods.  In 
winter  there  was  only  the  silence  of  the  solitude,  and  so 
the  sad  eyes  looked  beyond  the  uncongenial  present  into 
the  fathomless  future.  When  the  work  for  the  day  is 
done,  she  teaches  her  husband  the  alphabet,  and  picks  out 
easy  words  for  him  to  read.  So  the  wife  becomes  his 
teacher  and  mentor,  lovingly  leading  him  up  to  her  own 
intellectual  plane  of  life. 

The  home  is  gladdened  by  the  coming  of  a  babe,  who 
receives  the  name  of  Sarah — honored  name  in  the  Bible 
— Princess.  Two  years  go  by,  and  then,  on  April  12, 
1809,  she  clasps  a  son  in  her  loving  arms.  Such  was 
the  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  may  think  of  him  as  a  little  child  sitting  on  the 
skin  of  a  bear  or  deer  spread  upon  the  ground  in  the 
floorless  cabin,  playing  writh  his  older  sister,  while  the 
tireless  mother  goes  on  with  her  work.  A  little  later, 
when  he  has  learned  to  walk,  he  play's  in  the  sunshine 
around  the  cabin  door,  amid  the  stumps  of  the  sycamores 
and  oaks  that  have  been  felled  by  his  father.  He  hears 
the  birds  singing  around  him,  the  squirrels  chattering  in 
the  woods.  He  toddles  down  to  the  spring  in  the  hollow 
with  his  sister,  and  beholds  the  sparkling  water  issuing 
from  the  rock,  and  the  wild  flowers  growing  luxuriantly 
upon  the  verdant  banks  of  the  rivulet. 

Beautiful  the  picture  in  the  evening.  The  hickory 
logs  are  blazing  in  the  stone  fireplace,  the  flames  leaping 
up  the  chimney.  The  father  tells  them  about  his  boy- 
hood years — how  he  was  out  in  the  field  one  day  with 
their  grandfather  Abraham,  who  was  shot  dead  by  an 
Indian;  while  he  was  wondering  what  had  happened 
he  found  himself  in  the  clutches  of  the  Indian,  who  was 
carrying  him  away;  how  his  brother  Mordecai.  their  \\ii- 
cle,  only  ten  years  old,  ran  to  the  cabin,  seized  the  gun, 
and  shot  the  savage  through  the  heart. 

The  mother  tells  them  about  another  Abraham,  the  first 
of  the  name,  \vlio  lived  in  a  country  far  away  beyond  the 
se,a,  who  was  good,  faithful,  true,  courteous,  and  kind. 
The  listening  boy  in  her  arms  hear>  the  wonderful  story. 
Little  does  the  mother  know  how  deeply  her  gentle  words 
will  go  down  into  the  heart  of  her  child.  Time  never 
will  efface  them,  but  they  will  ever  remain  to  form  his 
character,  purify  his  heart,  make  beautiful  his  spirit, 
glorify  his  life,  and  fit  him  to  be  a  blessing  to  his  fellow- 


A    LOTTKKY    FOR    LIFE. 

l;Y     E.    KAIM.    Ko/.lil 

t  MONG  the  numerous  mislakes  of  my  life  none  was 
_/A.  perhaps  more  serious  or  more  productive  of  evil  re- 
sults than  that  of  running  away  from  home.  Just  why 
I  did  so.  I  have  never  been  able  since  to  clearly  under- 
stand. Doubtless  the  restless,  wandering  spirit  that  pos- 
sesses  me  yet  was  the  principal  cause,  and  this,  exciic  <1 
l>\  constant  application  to  an  old  volume  of  Title*  uf 
Trtt <•<•!.  was  sullicient. 

Although  not  yet  quite  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  was, 
in  my  opinion,  entirely  too  large  to  be  longer  subjected 
to  parental  authority,  and  when  one  day,  after  some  un- 
usually bad  conduct  on  my  part,  my  father  resorted  to 
the  old  fashioned  melhod  of  correction,  viz.,  an  apple 
switch.  1  decided  to  do  what  I  had  for  some  time  con- 
templated—run away. 

That  night,  when  all  were  sound  asleep,  I  carefully 
packed  up  the  best  of  my  clothing,  strapped  on  a  huge 
nav\  revolver,  which  I  had  kept  secreted  for  some  time, 
crept  out  of  my  bedroom  window,  and  started. 

Long  years  intervened  before  I  was  again  permitted 
to  return  to  the  good  home  and  kind,  loving  parents 
upon  whom  I  thus  turned  my  back  without  a  tear  or 
even  a  regret.  Little  did  1  dream,  as  I  trudged  sturdily 
down  the  country  road  that  night,  of  the  trials,  griefs, 
and  heartaches  in  store  for  me.  (Jould  the  veil  of  the 
future  have  been  momentarily  raised,  and  I  been  per- 
mitted to  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  its  secrets,  morning 
would  have  found  me  in  my  own  little  bed,  instead  of 
sleeping  in  an  old  straw-stack  five  miles  away,  and  con- 
sequently this  story  would  not  have  been  written. 

As  it  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed account  of  my  wanderings,  hardships,  and  suffer- 
ings on  this  my  first  journey  away  from  home,  I  will 
only  say  that  three  weeks  later  found  me  in  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  where  I  succeeded  in  attaching-  myself  to  a 
wagon  train  bound  for  the  golden  land  of  California. 
Our  long,  hot,  tiresome  journey  of  twenty-two  weeks 
was,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  hundreds  of  others  with 
which  my  readers  are  familiar,  and  I  will  not  weary  you 
by  attempting  a  detailed  description  of  it. 

My  duties  were  those  of  chore-boy  and  general  "rus- 
tler." I  took  care  of  the  teams  night  and  morning,  car- 
ried wood  and  water,  greased  wagons,  and,  in  fact,  was 
supposed  to  do  everything  that  no  one  else  wanted  to  do. 
I  was  a  servant  of  servants,  and  nothing  was  thought  of 
imposing  all  kinds  of  laborious  and  degrading  tasks  on 
my  young  shoulders.  My  work  always  lasted  until  late 
at  night,  and  I  was  compelled  to  make  my  rounds  among 
the  horses  the  last  thing  before  retiring  for  the  night,  to 
see  that  all  were  properly  picketed;  and  I  was  kicked 
out  again  before  daybreak  in  the  morning  to  bring  in 
the  stock,  feed,  harness,  etc.  But  when  breakfast  was 
over,  and  the  day's  march  fairly  under  way,  I  was  left  to 
amuse  myself  until  the  next  camp  was  reached. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  I  found  my  greatest  satis- 
faction in  allowing  the  long  procession  of  dingy  wagons 
to  get  as  far  away  as  possible  each  day,  and  grew  moody 
and  sullen  in  the  companionship  of  my  own  thoughts  ? 

Among  the  saddle-ponies  with  which  our  train  was 
supplied  was  one  which  none  of  the  men  cared  to  ride,  on 
account  of  his  being  so  rough-gaited,  and  which  had  a 
bad  habit  of  pulling  back  when  being  led.  It  was  equal- 
ly impossible  to  drive  him,  so  the  "  boss "  disposed  of 
him  by  giving  him  to  me  to  ride. 

The  pony  was  called  "Nubbin."  Why,  I  never  knew, 
unless  it  was  on  account  of  his  short,  stubby  body  sug- 
gesting the  name  to  some  Yankee  owner  by  its  resem- 
blance to  the  dwarfed  ear  of  corn  known  by  the  same 
name.  Gradually,  as  our  companionship  continued, 
we  grew  very  fond  of  each  other.  The  great  bond  of 
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sympathy  bound  us  two,  the  outcasts  of  our  respective 
species,  together  in  our  common  misery  and  abandonment. 
Often  we  would  leave  the  trail  for  hours,  and,  reir.-ml 
less  of  danger,  allow  the  wagons  to  proceed  several  miles 
in  advance,  while  we  loitered  in  some  particularly  invit- 
ing spot,  Nubbin  eating  his  fill  of  the  tender  succulent 
grass,  and  I  busying  myself  in  hunting  odd  "specimens." 

These  were  to  me  the  only  pleasant 
features  of  the  long  tiresome  journey, 
and  I  honestly  believe  that  Nubbin  agreed 
with  me  in  this  matter  as  in  all  other  re- 
spects. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  detours  that 
the  incident  occurred  which  I  am  about  to 
relate. 

We  were  winding  our  way  down  (lie 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Humboldt,  in  Ne- 
vada, and  not  a  day  passed  in  which  I  and 
my  four-footed  companion  failed  to  explore 
cither  the  one  side  or  the  other,  frequently 
extending  our  explorations  several  miles 
into  the  foot-hills. 

One  morning,  leaving  the  trail  as  usual, 
we  struck  off  to  the  north,  intending  to 
ride  around  a  large  peak,  which,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  is  called  "  Battle  Moun- 
tain." I  knew  that  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  and  join  the  "procession"  again  be- 
fore camping- time,  I  should  have  to  make 
pretty  good  time,  so  I  cantered  along  at  a 
brisk  pace  as  long  as  the  country  would 
admit  of  it. 

But  presently  the  path  we  were  follow- 
ing grew  so  rough  that  a  slow  walk  was 
imperative.  Still  we  passed  on,  and  by 
noon  had  succeeded  in  covering  what  I 
judged  to  be  fully  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance. Stopping  only  long  enough  to  al- 
low Nubbin  time  to  eat  the  handful  of 
grain  which  I  carried  for  him,  while  I  re- 
freshed myself  with  a  cold  biscuit  and  a 
chunk  of  jerked  venison,  we  pushed  on. 

At  the  end  of  another  mile  the  rough  pathway  which 
we  were  following  left  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  and  followed 
the  precipitous  side  of  the  mountain.  Grave  fears  that 
I  should  not  be  able  to  continue  now  possessed  me;  but 
still  I  persisted,  until  the  trail,  now  barely  wide  enough 
for  our  passage,  reached  a  point  where  it  turned  abrupt- 
ly around  a  sharp  point  of  rocks. 

Here  I  paused.  Should  I  go  on  or  turn  back?  If  the 
former,  I  should  probably  be  compelled  to  retreat  lit- 
tle farther  on;  if  the  latter,  I  well  knew  it  would  be 
out  of  the  question  to  retrace  my  steps  and  reach  cam]) 
that  night.  Then,  as  a  vision  of  the  angry  "wagon 
boss,"  with  his  big  ox-whip  and  fearful  voice,  rose  be- 
fore me,  my  resolution  was  formed.  I  would  push  on  at 
all  hazards. 

Cautiously  we  proceeded,  the  pathway  growing  nar- 
rower as  we  advanced  until  it  was  not  more  than  four 
feet  in  width.  Above  me  rose  the  solid  walls  of  masonry, 
their  barren  sides  glistening  in  the  light  of  the  fast-setting 
sun.  On  the  other  side  it  was  equally  straight,  down  a 
distance  of  probably  two  hundred  feet.  But  Nubbin  was 
surefooted  ;  other  animals  had  passed  along  here,  else 
how  came  this  trail;  and  I  was  fully  convinced  that  it 
could  not  be  much  farther  to  the  main  roadway. 

I  was  just  turning  another  sharp  point,  my  cautious 
pony  hugging  the  wall  so  closely  on  my  left  that  my 
foot  frequently  rubbed  against  the  rocks,  when  the  loud 
neigh  of  a  horse  ahead  almost  caused  me  to  shout  aloud 
with  joy.  I  was  right  then.  That  horse  was  probably 
one  of  our  own,  and  on  the  main  road.  A  little  farther 
and  all  would  be  well,  when — 


"Hollo,  there!" 

At  the  same  moment  a  man  on  horseback  rounded  the 
point  and  came  to  a  halt.  I  did  not.  need  to  check  Nub- 
bin; he  had  already  stopped,  and  stood  trembling  in  ev- 
ery limb  as  if  realizing  the  danger. 

The  stranger  was  dressed  in  the  rough  garb  of  a  hunter, 
and  the  splendid  rifle,  together  with  the  ever-present 
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"six-shooter"  and  "bowie"  in  his  belt,  conclusively 
proved  his  calling.  His  horse,  a  splendid  one,  seemed  to 
be  as  badly  frightened  as  poor  Nubbin.  Their  instinct 
told  them  of  their  danger. 

My  companion  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  ' '  Who 
are  you,  anyway,  and  where  do  you  come  from?" 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  I  answered  him.  Then, 
without  waiting  to  hear  who  he  was,  I  added,  excitedly, 
"But  how — how  in  the  world  are  we  ever  to  get  out  of 
here?" 

"The  first  and  most  important  thing  of  all,"  said  he, 
"is  for  you  to  calm  yourself.  If  there  was  ever  a  time 
in  your  life  when  you  needed  to  be  cool  and  collected, 
that  time  is  now." 

His  own  low  calm  tones  had  their  effect  on  me,  and, 
with  a  tremendous  ell'ort,  I  collected  my  scattering  wits, 
and  began  to  think  more  calmly  of  the  perils  of  our  sit- 
uation. 

To  pass  each  other,  or  to  turn  around,  or  even  to  dis- 
mount was  an  impossibility.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ''. 
Between  two  horsemen  situated  as  we  were,  had  they  been 
fa.l  her  .'ind  son,  < or  the  other  must,  inevitably  have  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  abyss. 

For  a  moment  neither  spoke.  No  doubt  his  mind,  like 
mine,  was  trying  to  solve  the  awful  problem  before  us. 
Our  horses  stood  motionless,  leaning  against  the  rocky 
wall,  their  nostrils  dilated  with  terror.  Above  our  heads 
rose  the  smooth  granite  surface,  not  a  bush  or  even  a 
shrub  to  which  we  might  cling. 

"There  is  no  alternative."  said  I,  at  last;  "one  of  us 
must  give  way  to  the  other." 
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"I  see  it  so  plainly,"  answered  the  stranger,  "that  I 
would  already  have  l>li>\vu  out  the  brains  of  your  horse 
but  for  the  fear  that  mine  in  his  terror  should  plunge, 
and  throw  us  with  you  to  the  hottom  of  the  canon." 

"But  what  shall  we  do '!"  again  I  demanded. 

"Draw  lots  to  see  which  of  the  tuo  shall  make  way 
for  the  other." 

Horrible  as  it   was,  if   was  indeed  the  only  means  of   re 


WHICH    SHALL    IT    BE  ? 


solving  the  difficulty.  One  life  must  be  sacrificed  in  or- 
der that  the  other  might  live. 

"There  are,"  continued  the  stranger,  "slight  chances 
of  success.  He  who  is  condemned  by  lot  shall  retire 
backward.  It  will  be  but  a  feeble  chance  of  escape  for 
him,  I  admit,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  chance,  and  especial- 
ly one  in  favor  of  the  winner." 

"You  do  not  cling  to  life,  then,"  I  cried  out,  terrified 
by  the  sang-froid  with  which  this  proposition  was  made. 

"On  the  contrary,  no  man  on  earth  values  his  life 
higher  than  I.  But  come,  the  time  is  fast  slipping  away. 
Are  you  ready  to  proceed  with  the  last  lottery  at  which 
one  of  us  will  ever  assist,  or  shall  it  be  a  struggle  for 
the  mastery?" 

The  cold  perspiration  started  from  my  forehead.  "Yes, 
yes!  the  lottery!  Let  us  proceed.  But  how?"  I  cried. 

"Listen  to  me;  I  have  a  way,"  said  he.  "Let  our 
horses  decide  for  us.  The  first  of  us  whose  horse  shall 
neigh- 

"  Wins!"  I  cried,  hastily. 

"No,  no;  shall  he  the  loser.  You  may  be  able  to  make 
your  horse  neigh  ;  to  hinder  him  from  doing  so  is  a 
very  different  matter." 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  sat  there  waiting  for  the 
signal  that  should  consign  one  of  us  to  his  doom.  It 
seemed  to  me  an  age;  but  at  last  it  came. 

It  came  from,  Nubbin! 

I  confess  that  I  was  not  greatly  surprised.  Something — 
a  "  still  small  voice" — told  me  how  it  would  result,  and  I 
actually  felt  relieved  when  the  awful  suspense  was  ended. 
The  stranger  remained  as  cool  and  collected  as  before. 
He  only  said: 


"Take  your  time;  don't  hurry." 

From  the  very  outset  I  had  no  faith  in  my  ability  to  re- 
treat by  backing  my  horse.  With  any  horse  the  longdis- 
tance to  be  traversed  in  this  awkward  fashion  would  have 
rendered  the  task  extremely  perilous,  and  when  the  nat- 
ural stubbornness  of  Nubbin  was  added,  I  had  no 
hope. 

(  lathering  the  reins  in  my  trembling  hands,  however,  I 
prepared  to  make  the  trial.  As  my  horse  felt  the  bit 
pressing  his  mouth,  lie  only  shook  his  head,  and  settled 
himself  the  more  lirmly  in  his  tracks.  At  last,  by  calling 
to  him  and  petting  him,  I  managed  to  back  him  a  few 
paces.  Then,  after  letting  the  poor  brute  rest  a  moment, 
I  began  the  same  manoeuvre.  Again  I  succeeded  in 
backing  him  a  little,  when  all  at  once  I  felt  his  hind  feet 
give  way.  With  an  exclamation  of  horror,  I  closed  my 
eyes,  in  expectation  of  being  hurled  on  the  rocks  below; 
but,  with  a  mighty  effort,  Nubbin  succeeded  in  regaining 
his  feet,  and  once  more  we  were  safe. 

But  all  my  coaxing  and  tugging  would  not  induce  him 
to  take  another  step,  and  at  last  I  gave  it,  up  in  despair. 
For  the  first  time  I  now  gave  way  completely,  and  laying 
my  arm  against  the  stone,  put  my  throbbing  head  upon 
it,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

As  I  wept,  I  saw  through  my  tears  a  vision  of  the  home 
I  had  forsaken — the  home  I  should  never  see  again.  I 
beheld  my  parents  and  sister  as  they  sat  around  the  old 
familiar  fireside.  I  saw  my  own  empty  chair;  no  need 
to  preserve  it  longer;  I  should  never  need  it  again.  I — 

"Come,  come,  my  young  friend!  Keep  up  your  cour- 
age and  try  again." 

Slowly  I  raised  my  head  at  the  sound  of  my  compan- 
ion's voice.  Slowly  I  drew  back  my  hand.  As  I  did  so, 
I  felt  my  fingers  cross  a  small  crevice  in  the  rock,  and 
again  hope  leaped  up  in  my  breast.  Upon  examination, 
I  found  an  irregularly  shaped  hole  about  one  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  about  six  inches  deep,  being  almost  perpen- 
dicular. Small  as  it  was,  it  held  for  me  the  means  of  life. 
Drawing  my  old  "  navy,"  I  placed  the  barrel  in  the  hole, 
crowding  it  in  as  firmly  as  possible.  The  cylinder  and 
stock,  being  left  above  the  rock,  furnished  me  with  a  good 
solid  support  to  cling  to;  but  doubting  my  ability  to  hold 
fast  after  my  excitement,  I  proceeded  to  try  still  another 
plan.  Unfastening  the  strong  strap  which  supported  the 
stirrup,  I  buckled  it  securely  around  my  body,  and  then 
passed  the  other  end  of  the  loop  over  the  butt  of  my  re- 
volver. Then  throwing  my  right  leg  over  on  the  same 
side  with  my  left,  I  braced  myself  against  the  rocky  wall, 
and  gave  a  tremendous  kick. 

As  I  had  anticipated,  the  push  given  poor  Nubbin  so 
far  overbalanced  him  that  he  lost  his  footing  and  fell. 
With  his  hind  feet  hanging  entirely  over,  for  an  instant 
he  hung  to  the  hard  rocks,  while  every  muscle  of  his 
tough  little  body  was  strained  to  its  utmost  tension  in  his 
vain  endeavor  to  recover  himself.  Then,  with  a  piercing 
cry  that  was  almost  human,  he  fell  backward,  and  I  heard 
him  dashing  against  the  rocks  below.  Poor,  faithful, 
stubborn  Nubbin,  your  life  saved  mine! 

With  a  single  stroke  of  my  knife  I  severed  the  strap 
which  supported  me,  and  dropped  safely  to  the  narrow 
path.  Then,  followed  and  encouraged  by  my  late  mortal 
foe,  I  retraced  my  steps  to  where  the  trail  admitted  of  his 
dismounting.  As  lie  descended  from  his  horse  my  false 
strength  gave  way.  and  I  fell  fainting  in  his  arms. 

My  unconsciousness,  however,  only  lasted  a  few  mo- 
ments; and  after  assuring  himself  that  I  was  all  right, 
my  companion  informed  me  that  our  camp  was  less  than 
a  half-mile  away.  It  was  soon  reached,  and  after  re- 
counting my  adventure,  I  was  severely  flogged  by  the 
wagon  boss  and  sent  to  bed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  I  was  not  allowed  to 
wander  away  from  the  train  any  more  during  the  jour 
ney,  nor  did  I  care  to  do  so. 
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GRACIE'S    GODSON. 


BY  E.  n.  inirsi: 


E. 

I. 

FIRST  you   shall   learn   bow  two  babies—  so  called   or 
miscalled  —  were   made    acquainted    with  each   other 
under  strange  and  anomalous  conditions;   and  afterward 
how  one  of  them,  by  most  unusual  processes,  but  givaily 
to  his  happiness,  became  the  other's  godson. 

Mrs.  George  Sheldon  stood  at  an  open  window  of  her 
house  in  one  of  the  far  uptown  districts  of  New  York, 
looking  across  a  little  grass-plot  which  belonged  to  the  es- 
tablishment, and  gravely  inspecting  the  antics  of  a  crowd 
of  boys  who  were  noisily  amusing  themselves  on  the 
sidewalk.  She  was  in  great  distress.  Her  daughter 
Grace,  a  child  five  years  of  age,  lay  dangerously  ill  up- 
stairs—so ill  that  the  doctor  doubted  her  chance  of  re- 
covery unless  she  could  be  kept  in  perfect  rest  and  quiet 
for  several  clays  to  come.  Mr.  Sheldon  had  ordered  tan 
to  be  spread  in  the  street  to  deaden  the  sound  of  passing 
vehicles,  and  within-doors  the  utmost  silence  was  main- 
tained day  and  night.  But  there  was  one  cause  of  dis- 
turbance which  had  just  that  afternoon  made  itself  appar- 
ent, and  a.gainst  which  the  anxious  mother  felt  herself 
unable  to  contend. 

The  street  urchins  of  that  neighborhood  were  as  bad  a 
rabble  as  could  be  found  in  any  except  the  most  disrepu- 
table quarters  of  the  city.    Fine  residences  were  gradually 
crowding  out  the  rude  hovels  which  originally  covered 
the  ground,  but   numbers  of  wretched  shanties  still   re- 
mained, occupied  by  an  extremely  low  and  ill-regulated 
class  of  tenants.     The  proportion  of  children  among  these 
seemed  entirely  beyond   reasonable  calculation.     They 
swarmed   through   the  thoroughfares  at  all    hours,  bent 
upon  nothing  but  finding  ways  of  making  themselves  ob- 
noxious and  destroying  the 
peace    of    decent    citizens. 
No  form   of  diversion  was 
satisfactory     to     them     in 
which  they  could  not  con- 
tribute   to  the    annoyance 
and  exasperation  of  the  or- 
derly community.    Clamor 
and  confusion  were  essen- 
tial to  their  happiness,  and 
he  who  could  discover  the 
newest  methods  of  creating 
uproar  became  the  tempo- 
rary leader  in  their  pastimes 
and  the  idol  of  his  mates. 

A  handsome  fence  of 
iron  bars  separated  the 
Sheldons1  little  lawn  from 
the  sidewalk.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  notorious  record  that 
since  the  earliest  dawn  of 
history  fences  of  this  de- 
scription have  been  choice 
objects  of  interest  and  af- 
fection to  boys  of  every 
station  and  degree,  their 
rooted  conviction  being 
that  such  structures  are 
fabricated  solely  to  afford 
them  the  unspeakable  de- 
light of  dragging  sticks 
along  the  parallel  spokes 
from  end  to  end,  thereby 
producing  a  clangor  like 
that  of  a  watchman's  rat- 


tle multiplied  and  aggravated  a,  hundredfold.  T<  • 
very  liest  of  boys  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  this  exhila- 
rating sport  is  almost  irresistible.  By  the  boys  of  ihe  lo- 
cality in  which  the  Sheldons  dwelt  it  would  have  been 
deemed  a  wilful  if  not  a  criminal  neglect  of  opportunity 
— a  Hying  in  the  face  of  beneficent  fortune  to  ref]  .  n 
from  revelling  in  the  luxury  which  eircunislanee  had 
placed  at.  their  disposal.  The  only  wonder  was  thai  they 
had  not  found  it  out  before,  and  turned  it  to  happv  ac- 
count. 

Now,  however,  the  entertainment  was  in  vigorous  oper- 
ation, and  the  performers  were  making  up  for  the  time 
lost  during  the  period  when  the  splendid  possibilities  of 
iron  pickets  were  yet  unrevealed  to  them.  The  master  of 
ceremonies  was  a  youth  somewhat  smaller  in  stature  and 
presumably  younger  than  the  majority  of  his  compan- 
ions, who  carried  in  his  right  hand  a  steel  rod  about  two 
feet  long,  which  he  pressed  with  all  his  force  against  the 
bars  as  he  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  fence,  making  a 
din  sufficient  to  shatter  the  senses  of  a  rhinoceros,  not  to 
speak  of  the  delicate  nerves  of  a  little  sick  girl.  He  was 
closely  followed  by  a  dozen  or  more  juvenile  vagabonds, 
some  with  barrel  staves,  some  with  broom  handles,  some 
with  sections  of  stove  funnels.  Several  of  the  parly  car- 
ried two  clattering  contrivances,  one  in  each  list.  The 
commander-in-chief  was  debarred  this  privilege,  being 
under  the  necessity  of  holding  a  bundle  of  newspapers  to 
his  side  with  the  left  arm,  but  the  energy  and  dexterity 
with  which  he  manipulated  the  steel  rod  gave  him  a  su- 
periority which  could  not  justly  be  contested,  and  made 
him  easily  the  first  among  his  fellows — facile  princeps, 
he  would  have  been  called  had  he  been  a  gutter  imp  of 
ancient  Rome  instead  of  an  unruly  newsboy  of  modern 
New  York. 

What  could  Mrs.  Sheldon  do?  She  might  send  for  a 
policeman,  and  have  the  mischievous  mob  dispersed,  but 
she  well  knew  that  the  relief  thus  obtained  would  be 
merely  momentary.  The  officer's  back  would  no  sooner 
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be  turned  than  the  pests  would  be  at  their  work  again 
strengthened  with  re-enforcements,  and  stimulated  by  re- 
vengeful wrath  to  fresh  exertions.  The  unhappy  lady 
was  in  torture  at  the  thought  of  what  her  darling  might 
be  sull'ering  I'l-oni  the  hideous  tumult.  She  understood 
how  useless  would  be  an\  attempt  to  bribe  the  malefac 
tors  lo  peace  and  quiet.  Pity  was  not  in  their  nature. 
They  would  have  taken  her  money,  and  then  spread  the 
intelligence  thai  instantaneous  wealth  was  at  the  com- 
mand of  any  body  of  boys  who  chose  to  seek  it  through 
this  fascinating  channel.  The  nuisance  would  simply  be 
intensified  and  prolonged. 

While  she  ga/ed.  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  at  the 
persecutors  of  her  baby,  the  director  of  the  discordant 
orchestra  chanced  to  turn  in  her  direction,  and  caught 
sight  of  her  face  at  the  raised  window.  This  young 
scapegrace  was  not  without  some  of  the  qualities  of  an 
estimable  lady  immortalized  by  a  famous  poet  of  the  last 
century:  "Though  on  pleasure  he  was  bent,  he  had  a 
frugal  mind."  He  checked  himself  abruptly  in  his  furi- 
ous race  up  and  down  the  sidewalk,  and  pushing  open 
the  gate,  ran  across  the  lawn,  and  planted  himself  di- 
rectly in  front  of  Mrs.  Sheldon. 

"Papeers!"  he  cried.  "Evening  papeers!  War  ij/'i'/d! 
Sim!  7W>/m/».'" 

The  lady  shook  her  head  without  speaking. 

"Extree!"  persisted  the  peddler  of  news.  "  Wor-yeeld 
— sport' n  edi.sh'n!  Mail  '«'  Ejcpray-ess!" 

Receiving  no  encouragement,  he  whirled  swiftly  upon 
his  heels,  right  willing  to  relinquish  the  shadowy  hope  of 
commerce  with  a  stranger  for  the  certainty  of  resuming 
a  delightful  recreation  with  his  comrades. 

"Oh,  baby!  baby!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sheldon,  sadly,  as 
he  started  away  with  a  nourish  of  his  metal  rod  in  the  air. 

Unexpectedly  to  her  he  swung  round  again  and  look- 
ed up  with  an  impudent  stare  of  inquiry. 

"No,"  she  said;    "I  want  no  papers." 

"  Yer  called  me,"  he  returned,  sulkily. 

"  I  did  not  call,"  she  replied. 

"  Yes,  yer  did.      Yer  sung  out  '  Baby.'" 

"Is  your  name  Baby?"  Mrs.  Sheldon  asked,  with  in- 
difference, not  caring  in  the  least  whether  it  was  or 
not. 

"  O'  course  it  ain't;  but  that's  what  the  fellers  calls 
me — choke  'em  !  Just  wait  till  I  get  a  year  bigger.  Then 
I'll  '  Baby  '  every  father's  son  of  'em !" 

Mrs.  Sheldon  now  looked  at  the  boy  more  attentively 
than  before,  and  what  she  saw  impressed  her.  He  was 
about  twelve  years  old,  raggedly  clad,  and  as  untidy  r.i 
those  of  his  calling  are  apt  to  be.  His  attitude  was  de- 
fiant, and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  hard 
and  aggressive.  But  the  features  were  as  fine  and  delicate 
as  those  of  a  girl,  and  the  dirt  on  his  cheeks  could  not 
hide  the  clear  brightness  of  his  complexion.  In  his  red 
tangled  hair  there  was  a  shine  of  gold,  and  his  large  blue 
eyes  gleamed  with  a  light  the  charm  of  which  went  far  to 
counteract  the  vicious  boldness  of  their  stare.  It  seemed 
probable  to  the  observant  lady  that  the  title  of  "Baby'' 
had  been  bestowed  by  his  associates  in  consequence  of  his 
peculiar  beauty,  which  they  regarded  as  effeminate  and  in- 
fautile,  and  that  he  resented  the  imputations  it  conveyed 
with  the  spirit  becoming  to  an  advanced  newsboy  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  thought  came  rapidly  to  her  mind  that  the  epithet 
applied  in  mockery  might  possibly  have  some  justifica- 
tion in  the  lad's  character;  and  if  this  were  the  case,  an 
appeal  to  his  belter  feeling  on  behalf  of  her  afflicted  child 
might  not.  be  utterly  fruitless.  It  was  a  slender  hope, 
but  she  would  make  the  trial. 

"I'll  buy  your  papers."  she  said. 

"  How  many  of  'em  :" 

"All  you  have,  if  you  will  do  what  I  desire.  Come 
into  the  house;  I  will  open  the  door." 


"What's  the  game?"  he  demanded,  with  a  sharp  glance 
of  distrust. 

"('ome;  if  you  wish  to  sell  your  papers.  If  not,  I  can 
wait  here  no  longer." 

"  Ycr  won't  go  to  set  a  watch-dog  on  me?"  he  said,  hesi- 
tating. "I  can't  light  a  watch-do-." 

By  way  of  reply  she  drew  a  portemonnaie  from  her 
pocket,  and  look  out  some  loose  silver.  The  glitter  of 
the  coin  appeared  to  allay  his  suspicions,  and  when  she 
threw  back  the  hall-door  he  walked  jauntily  in,  with  con- 
siderably more  effrontery  in  his  air  than  was  natural  in- 
appropriate to  the  situation. 

"What  is  your  real  name?"  inquired  Mrs.  Sheldon, 
leading  the  way  to  the  room  in  which  she  had  been 
standing. 

"  Dun1  no',"  was  the  reply,  in  a  sullen  tone. 

"Surely  you  are  not  always  called  Baby?" 

"Down  at  the  newspaper  shops  they  calls  me  the 
Coyote." 

"  Indeed  !     And  which  do  you  like  best?" 

"  By-'n'-by  I'm  goin'  to  take  the  hide  off  of  every  feller 
what's  called  me  Baby — if  I  kin." 

"Very  well;  it  doesn't  matter  whether  you  have  a 
name  or  not.  Now  take  off  your  cap." 

"What '11  I  do  with  it?"  demanded  the  young-  scamp, 
looking  furtively  and  warily  about  him.  He  obeyed, 
however, and  held  the  tattered  head-covering  awkwardly 
in  his  hand,  with  a  look  of  surprise  at  being  thus  re- 
quired to  encumber  himself,  when  any  one  might  see 
that  to  leave  it.  in  its  natural  and  customary  resting-place 
would  be  much  more  comfortable  for  all  concerned. 

"Put  it  in  your  pocket,  if  you  like,"  said  the  lady; 
"anywhere  except  on  your  head." 

He  preferred  to  roll  it  up  and  poke  it  inside  the  breast 
of  his  flaring  red  woollen  shirt,  after  which  he  proceeded 
to  dishevel  his  hair  with  the  unoccupied  hand  ;  but  he 
could  not  brush  away  the  rich  coloring  or  straighten  the 
kink  out  of  the  short  curls. 

"Listen  to  me,"  Mrs.  Sheldon  continued.  "Have  you 
a  mother  or  a  sister?" 

"No,"  he  answered,  without  a  sign  of  interest. 

"Have  you  ever  been  sick?" 

"Guess  not;  don't  remember." 

"  I  have  a  little  girl — scarcely  more  than  a  baby — who 
is  very  sick,  perhaps  dying.  The  least  noise  hurts  her 
terribly.  Can  you  stop  that  dreadful  banging  on  the 
fence.1" 

"What  '11  yer  give  me.  to  stop?" 

"I  don't  mean  you  alone;  I  want  you  to  keep  the 
others  quiet,  too." 

"How  kin  I  do  that?"  he  asked,  impatiently. 

"  If  you  tell  them  why,  perhaps  they  will  go  away." 

"  O'  course  they  won't,"  he  rejoined,  scornfully. 
"Catch  'em!" 

The  sorrowful  mother  was  reluctant  to  let  the  chance 
slip  by,  poor  as  it  was.  If  this  small  ragamuffin  had  a 
spark  of  humanity  in  him,  it  ought  to  be  touched  by  the 
anguish  of  her  child.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  a  boy  of 
his  years  could  be  wholly  insensible  to  compassion.  Sud- 
denly she  resolved  to  bring  him  face  to  face  with  the 
little  invalid  upstairs. 

"Come  and  look  at  my  dear  daughter,"  she  said. 
"  When  you  see  how  weak  and  ill  she  is,  you  will  under- 
stand why  I  ask  you  to  help  me.  Step  softly,  and  do  not 
speak  out  loud." 

II. 

Without  a  word  the  newsboy  followed  her  to  the  floor 
above,  and  walked  unmoved  into  the  chamber  where  the 
ailing  girl  lay.  A  nurse  who  was  sitting  at  the  bedside 
looked  up  astonished  at  the  unexpected  visitor,  but  Mrs. 
Sheldon  imposed  silence  by  a  gesture,  and  beckoned  him 
to  draw  near. 
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It  needed  no  keen  per- 
ception to  realize  the  suf- 
ferer's condition.  Her  gen- 
tle face  was  haggard  with 
pain,  and  her  soft  dark 
eyes  seemed  to  plead  for  re- 
lief as  she  turned  them  be- 
seechingly upon  her  mo- 
ther. 

"Mamma,"  she  moaned, 
feebly,  "please  do  make 
them  stop;  my  head  aches 
so." 

"I  am  going  to  try, 
dear,"  Mrs.  Sheldon  an- 
swered. To  the  boy  she 
added,  in  an  undertone: 
"  You  can  see  what  misery 
she  is  in.  When  you  tell 
your  playfellows  they  will 
surely  listen." 

"Do  110  good,"  he  mut- 
tered. "  Gi'  me  a  minute 
to  think.  May  I  look  out 
o'  winder?" 

"Yes.  We  have  to  keep 
it  open  all  the  time,  'the 
heat  is  so  great.  You  can 
hear  how  frightful  the 
noise  is." 

He  crept  across  the 
room,  and  peered  cautious- 
ly forth.  While  he  did  this, 
the  nurse,  who  regarded 
him  with  extreme  disfavor, 
said  to  Mrs.  Sheldon, 

"Don't  trust  that  wretch  for  anything,  ma'am;  he'll 
be  a  great  deal  readier  to  do  harm  than  good." 

"  He  has  a  beautiful  face,  nurse." 

"But  the  wickedness  of  his  eyes  is  awful.  There's 
nothing  but  spitefulness  in  him." 

She  would  have  continued  in  the  same  strain  if  the  ob- 
ject of  her  disparagement  had  not  quickly  returned  and 
interrupted  her.  He  was  smiling  in  a  peculiar  and  by 
no  means  amiable  way. 

"  I'm  the  feller  that  kin  do  it,"  he  said,  with  a  hoarse 
chuckle.  "  What's  the  figure?" 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  the  nurse 
broke  in,  very  earnestly,  though  as  softly  as  possible. 
"  You  ought  to  be  overjoyed  to  do  anything-  in  the  world 
for  this  dear  unhappy  little  angel." 

"This  is  biz,"  he  retorted,  with  an  ugly  scowl.  "The 
lady  promised  to  buy  all  my  papers." 

"That  is  true,"  assented  Mrs.  Sheldon;  "and  I  will  do 
it,  and  a  great  deal  more  if  you  can  drive  those  boys  out 
of  the  street." 

"I've  got  the  trick,"  he  responded,  leering  craftily. 
"  I  know  how  to  work  it  straight  through,  if  yer  come 
down  handsome,  and  make  it  worth  my  while.  Yer've 
only  got  to  leave  it  to  me,  and  it  goes.  Put  up  the  cash, 
and  I'll  clear  'em  all  out,  sure  as  I  stand  here.  I  kin 
send  'em  spinning-  soon  as  I  like,  or,"  lie  whispered,  with 
a  malicious  grin,  "  I  kin  keep  'em  at  it  harder  'n  ever  all 
day  long  and  p'r'aps  all  night.  'Tain't  for  me  to  say 
which  it's  goin'  to  be.  It's  for  you  to  choose,  ma'am, 
and  make  up  yer  mind  how  much  yer'll  stand." 

Mrs.  Sheldon  looked  at  the  heartless  young  reprobate 
with  unconcealed  disgust.  The  nurse  was  for  a  moment 
speechless  with  indignation,  but  quickly  recovering  the 
use  of  her  tongue,  she  said, 

"  Don't  give  him  a  cent,  ma'am,  I  beg  of  you;  not  un- 
less he  proves  that  he  can  do  what  you  wish." 

"I  will  pay  for  your  papers  in  any  case,"  Mrs.  Shel- 
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don  remarked,  coldly;  "that  was  agreed.  If  you  stop 
this  hideous  crashing,  you  shall  have —  Give  attention, 
if  you  please." 

She  paused,  observing  that  he  was  casting  sharp  glances 
about  the  room  and  curiously  inspecting  the  furniture, 
instead  of  listening  as  closely  as  she  thought  necessary. 

"I'm  a-hearin'  of  yer,"  he  replied.  "Go  ahead, 
ma'am." 

"If  you  make  them  stop  now,  you  shall  come  to  me 
this  evening  at  nine  o'clock  for  half  a.  dollar.  If  they 
are  quiet  all  day  to-morrow  you  shall  have  another  half- 
dollar  at  the  same  hour." 

"It's  too  much,  Mrs.  Sheldon,"  protested  the  nurse. 

"Not  if  he  succeeds.  And  so  on  every  day  until  my 
child  is  well." 

"S'pose  she  don't  get  well?" 

"You  unfeeling  little  monster,  how  dare  you?"  said 
the  nurse,  writhing  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  her  ire 
within  bounds.  "  Of  course  she  will  get.  well." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say,  'cause  you're  a-nursin'  of  her,"  was 
the  sneering  response.  "  Well,  I  didn't  mean  for  her  to 
hear,  anyway.  So  that's  the  bargain,  ma'am.  I'm  to 
have  half  a 'dollar  for  every  day  the  fellers  don't  play 
onto  the  fence !" 

"Yes;  and  my  thanks,  if  you  care  for  them." 

It  did  not  appear  that  he  was  dazzlingly  allured  by  this 
part  of  the  prospective  i-e \\ard.  His  eyes  began  to  rove 
around  the  chamber  again,  as  if  attracted  by  the  various 
unfamiliar  objects  distributed  here  and  there.  All  at 
once  he  said:  "  Will  yer  let  me  look  into  the  street  once 
more?" 

Mrs.  Sheldon  nodded  in  assent,  and  l'(.r  a  in  mute  he  de- 
voted himself  to  a  seeond  scrutiny  of  the  window,  after 
which  he  returned  apparently  satisfied. 

"  The  papers  is  thirty-five  cents,"  he  observed. 

"I  will  count  them,  ma'am,"  proposed  the  nurse. 

"Oh,  go  'way!"  the  thrifty  speculator  grunted,  in  deep 
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scorn  and  mockery.  "  Anybody  kin  see  '(ain't  i/imr  kid 
that's  sick." 

"Be  quirt,"  ordered  Mrs.  Sheldon.  "Here  is  the  mon- 
ey, and  you  may  keep  (lie  papers.  They  are  of  no  use  to 
me." 

"May  I.'"  lie  said,  greedily;  but,  on  reflection,  he  de- 
clined the  otl'er,  though  witll  evident  relllctal "  No, 

that'll  spoil  my  game,  lint  it'  yer  want  to  make  me  a 
present.  I'll  take  it  money  down." 

"  (  >h,  ma'am,  do  send  I  lie  jackanapes  away,"  entreated 
the  nurse.  "  He's  only  deceivin' you." 

The  jackanapes  surveyed  her  with  cool  contempt,  and, 
turning  his  hack  to  the  bed,  addressed  himself  exclusively 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"  I'll  go  now."  lie  said.  "  Yer'll  hear  Jots  of  music  for 
the  next,  live  or  ten  minutes.  Don't  mind  that.  Shut 
the  window  if  yer  can't  stand  the  racket.  Yer'll  see  me 
goin' in  louder' n  any  of 'em.  That's  all  right;  yer'll  be 
able  to  hold  out  a  little  while  longer,  I  guess.  Then  I'll 
come  back  to  the  house  and  portend  to  talk  to  you.  I 
sha'n't  have  nothing  to  say;  just  let  me  in,  and  pretty 
soon  I'll  clear  out  for  good.  If  I  can't  fix  the  boys,  no- 
body can' I  do  it.  Say,  it's  square  about  that  half-dollar 
to-night?" 

"You  shall  have  it,  if  you  earn  it." 

He  pocketed  the  money  that  was  handed  to  him,  laid 
his  bundle  of  papers  on  a  chair,  drew  forth  his  cap  and 
clapped  it  on  the  back  of  his  head,  made  an  apish  grimace 
at  the  nurse,  who  watched  the  proceedings  wrathfully, 
and  betook  himself  down  stairs  and  into  the  open  air. 

III. 

Though  her  expectations  had  not  much  to  rest  upon, 
Mrs.  Sheldon  followed  the  newsboy's  movements  atten- 
tively through  the  window.  For  a  time  she  saw  little  to 
encourage  her. 

The  reappearance  of  their  leader  was  the  signal  for  an 
uproarious  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  juvenile  mob. 
After  the  interchange  of  a  few  words,  he  sprang  with  re- 
doubled vigor  to  his  interrupted  sport,  using  not  only  the 
formidable  steel  rod,  but  also  an  old  saw  blade,  of  which 
he  ruthlessly  dispossessed  a  smaller  member  of  the  brother- 
hood. 

"He's  the  worst  of  them  all,"  said  the  nurse,  who  had 
come  to  look  on  by  her  employer's  side. 

"He  told  me  he  should  do  this  at  lirst,"  answered  Mrs. 
Sheldon,  clinging  to  the  faintest  chance  of  a  respite. 

"Ah,  ma'am,  there's  nothing  on  earth  like  their  rascal- 
ity." 

"I  thought  he  seemed  less  wild  and  brutal  than  they 
generally  are,  nurse.  Did  you  notice  that  he  spoke  a  lit- 
tle more  correctly  than  most  of  them?  He  did  not  say 
'de'  and  'dat'  for  'the'  and  'that,'  like  many  that  you 
hear.  Perhaps  he  has  some  ideas  of  right  and  wrong." 

"Well,  ma'am,  it's  my  opinion  the  workin's  of  the  hu- 
man breast  don't  go  by  parts  o'  speech,  nor  yet  the  way 
you  pronounce  'em.  I've  heard  ladies  that  goes  out  to 
service  make  mistakes  in  a  way  with  their  mouths,  and 
their  hearts  as  g-ood  as  California  gold  all  day  long." 

A  stronger  brogue  than  usual  accompanied  the  slight 
tone  of  injury  in  which  the  excellent  Irish  nurse  deliver- 
ed this  piece  of  wisdom,  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  forbore  further 
discussion  of  the  delicate  point.  She  was  about  to  turn 
the  conversation  to  subjects  in  which  no  tinge  of  person- 
ality could  he  suspected,  when  it  was  observed  that  the 
order  of  events  without  began  to  change.  A  number  of 
the  older  boys  suspended  operations  and  withdrew  from 
the  line.  They  were  seen  to  follow  the  "  Baby,"  and 
question  him  eagerly.  He  also  paused,  and  allowed  him- 
self to  be  drawn  into  an  animated  conversation.  But  his 
inactivity  did  not  last  long;  he  was  quickly  at  work  again, 
creating  alone  as  much  din  as  the  half-dozen  who  had  re- 
tired. Presently  he  was  surrounded,  and  an  attempt  was 


made  to  drag  him  from  the  fence.  This  he  resisted  ang- 
rily, and  a  stormy  debate  ensued.  His  voice  was  heard 
loud  above  the  rest,  t  hough  what  In- said  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished. At.  last,  he  seemed  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
put  upon  him  by  the  majority  and  with  every  indication 
of  repugnance  and  ill  humor  he  left  the  crowd,  and 
marched  up  the  pathuay  to  the  house.  The  commotion 
ceased  as  if  by  magic. 

"He  has  actually  stopped  them,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shel- 
don. "How  could  lie  do  ii ;" 

"Don't  be  too  sure,  ma'am,"  the  nurse  advised.  "It 
may  he  a  trick  to  get  the  money  sooner.  Pray  don't 
give  him  any  before  night." 

Mrs.  Sheldon  went  to  the  door  and  admitted  the  boy, 
who  showed  no  disposition  to  respond  to  her  questions, 
saying  merely  that  he  guessed  the  job  was  safe  now,  and 
that  he  would  come  for  his  pay  at  nine  o'clock. 

"And  then  you  will  tell  me  how  you  persuaded  them," 
she  proposed. 

"Not  much,"  he  replied,  winking  slyly.  "When  I 
get  a.  good  tiling,  I  keep  it  to  myself." 

And  indeed  it  was  long  before  the  lady,  or  any  of  her 
family,  learned  the  secret  of  his  power  to  control  the 
actions  of  that  lawless  tribe. 

The  Baby,  or  the  Coyote,  as  it  less  offended  his  dig- 
nity to  be  designated,  was  a  strategist.  Outside  of  the  nar- 
row range  of  his  obscure  life  and  class  he  knew  nothing, 
but  with  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  his  associates 
he  was  pretty  thoroughly  acquainted.  To  this  accurate 
understanding  he  owed  the  success  of  the  scheme  he  had 
devised  for  the  abatement  of  Mrs.  Sheldon's  grievance 
and  his  own  pecuniary  advantage. 

When  he  came  forth,  after  pledging  himself  to  Under- 
take the  difficult  enterprise,  he  assumed  an  air  of  dense 
preoccupation,  scarcely  heeding  the  acclamations  which 
greeted  him.  To  the  inquiries  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  he  vouchsafed  only  the  curtest  replies. 

"  Where's  your  papes,  Baby?" 

"No  use  for  'em;  got  a  bigger  job  on  hand;"  and  he 
wrenched  the  saw  blade  away  from  the  weaker  brother, 
as  heretofore  described,  and  commenced  a  series  of  varia- 
tions on  the  fence  with  all  the  might  of  his  soul  and 
body. 

This  was  mysterious,  and  a  mystery  is  not  the  sort 
of  thing  to  be  passed  by  the  ordinary  street  arab 
without  probing.  The  big  boys  began  to  transfer  their 
interest  from  the  pursuit  of  the  hour  to  their  comrade's 
behavior.  Without  consultation,  hut  inspired  by  a  com- 
mon impulse,  they  drew  aside  and  studied  him.  So  far 
as  they  could  perceive,  he  was  entirely  unconscious  of 
this  scrutiny,  and  they  soon  proceeded  to  more  active 
and  direct  methods  of  investigation. 

"  Say,  Baby,  what's  up?"  "  Gone  out  o'  de  newspaper 
biz,  Baby?"  "Who's  in  wid  yer  on  de  new  lay?"  "Got 
Vanderbilk  for  a  pardner,  Baby?" 

These  and  similar  inquiries  received  no  attention,  and 
the  temper  of  the  crowd  went  through  a  variety  of  hasty 
changes,  until  it  rose  to  a  state  of  high  excitement.  Then 
the  Baby  desisted  from  his  labors  and  condescended  to 
explain. 

"See  here,  there's  a  lot  o'  sick  kids  in  that  house. 
Not  very  sick,  but  too  sick  to  be  let  out.  Nothin'  them 
kids  likes  so  much  as  rattlin'  on  these  here  rails.  If  they 
can't  do  it  themselves,  they  hanker  to  hear  it.  Cry  for 
it  all  day  long.  Just  tickled  to  death  when  we  started 
in  this  afternoon.  Mother  called  me  in,  and  offered  me 
a  half  to  keep  it  up  till  supper-time.  What's  papers  to 
that?  Oh  yes;  I  guess  not.  You  let  me  alone;  I've 
struck  it  solid  this  stretch,  I  tell  yer." 

"  Say,  Baby,  did  she  pay  yer  down?" 

"Never  you  mind;  the  pay's  all  safe.  Stand  out  o' 
the  way  there." 

"Goiu'  to  let  us  in,  Baby,  ain't  yer?" 
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"What  '11  I  let  yer  in  for?    This  job  belongs  to  me." 
"Ain't  we  goin'  to  get  notliin'  for  what  we've   been 
doin'?     We've  been  bard  at  work  amusiu'  deni   kids  for 
nigh  an  hour.      We  don't  go  round  serenadin'  sick   kids 
free  gratis  dis  year,  does  we,  fellers?" 

"Not   if   \ve  knows  it."  was  the  tenor  of  the  general 


"Look  a-here,  Jim  Brog'/ins."  said  the  Baby,  address 
ing  the  tallest  and  leanest  of  the  pack,  and  assuming  an 
accent  of  wounded  virtue,  "what  d'yer  want  to  break  me 
up  for?  Just  you  go  along  and  spot  a  house  for  yerself 
that's  got  sick  kids  into  it.  I  ain't  a-tryin'  to  crowd  von 
out  nowhere." 

"  Oh,  ain't  yer?"  rejoined  the  lank  Broggins.  "  Well, 
we  ain't  agoin'  to  be  crowded  out  here,  neider.  What 
d'yer  say,  fellers?  We've  been  buildin'  up  a  business 
all  de  afternoon,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  pay.  de 
Baby  he  waltzes  in  and  scoops  de  |>r«ilits.  Well,  it  don't 
go.  Yer've  got  to  square  wid  us,  Baby,  or  we  '11  iiutkc 
yer  keep  still,  anyway." 

A  loud  chorus  of  assent  attested  the  universal  agree- 
ment in  this  decision,  and  tbe  Baby,  artfully  allowing 
his  countenance  to  fall,  appeared  greatly  dejected. 

"  Wbat's  the  good  of  half  a  dollar  among  a  dozen  of 
us?"  he  said,  moodily. 

"Nogood  at  all, "answered  Broggins,  promptly.  "She's 
got  to  give  more.  De  idea  of  expectin'  us  to  entertain 
a  lot  o'  lazy  kids  at  dat  cheap  figure.  You  go  and  fix  it, 
Baby." 

"No  use,"  objected  the  wily  speculator,  shaking  his 
head  emphatically. 

"Den  you'll  shut  up  shop,  dat's  all." 

"  Tell  yer  what  I'll  do,  Jim  Broggins."  the  young  diplo- 
matist said,  after  a  moment  of  pretended  meditation. 
"Step  over  here,  you  and  our  partic'lar  chums." 

He  beckoned  half  a  dozen  of  his  special  allies,  and  con- 
fided to  them  privately  that  while  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  look  for  any  such  remuneration  as  would  satisfy 


the  entire  assemblage,  there  was  ;>  pu-siliilit  v  that  he 
niL'ht  persuade  the  lady  to  give  enough  for  the  needs  of 
a  select  committee  like  themselves.  For  tin-  small  fry  it 
would  not  matter.  They  could  be  frozen  out.  If  they 
put  on  airs,  they  should  be  summarily  dealt  with.  He 
would  do  his  best  to  gel  the  terms  iixed  at  a  quarter 
apiece  for  the  six  of  them,  and  if  any  fellow  thought  he 
could  drive  a  better  bargain,  let  him  go  up  and  try. 

"<;o  it,  Baby;  you're  de  daisy!''  shouted  Broggins; 
and  his  sentiments  were  enthusiastically  echoed  by  tbe 
new  combination. 

In  supposed  pursuance  of  this  object,  the  delegate  re- 
turned to  the  house  and  held  his  brief  second  interview 
with  Mrs.  Sheldon.  When  he  came  forth  again,  the 
gloom  of  unutterable  woe  and  disappointment  was 
stamped  upon  his  brow. 

"What's  up,  Baby?     Won't  she  come  to  time?" 

"She's  a  stiff  'un,  fellers.  Said  she'd  set  her  dog  on 
me,  if  she  warn't  afraid  my  clothes  would  p'ison  him." 

"What  forr" 

"I  told  her  the  whole  story,  and  said  we'd  do  it  up 
handsome  for  a  dollar  V  a  half  all  round,  every  after- 
noon. She  just  stuck  out  her  chin  and  made  faces.  Then 
I  asked  her  what  she'd  agree  to,  and  she  said  half  a  dol- 
lar, and  no  more.  I  told  her  we  couldn't  atl'ord  it,  110- 
ho\v  ;  that  we'd  got  an  organization  and  would  go  on 
strike,  every  one  of  us.  if  she  didn't  meet  us  fair  and  lib- 
eral. 1  thought  that  would  scare  her,  but  she  up  and 
laughed.  '  I  kin  buy  all  the  fence  music  I  want  for  half 
a  dollar  a  day.'  says  she,  '  and  you  may  consider  yourself 
discharged.'  'Good  enough,  ma'am,'  says  I;  'you  an' 
yer  kids  '11  have  no  more  fun  out  o'  them  iron  railin's 
till  yer  plank  down.'  Then  she  went  sassy,  and  let  on 
about  the  dog,  and  insulted  me  clothes,  and  I  got  out  in  a 
hurry.  But  never  mind,  fellers.  Let  her  find  out  we're 
in  earnest,  and  she'll  have  to  give  in.  Do  what  I  tell 
yer,  and  we're  dead  sure  to  win  this  trick." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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AN    OLD    POKTiaiT. 

11  Y    M  A  l!(i  A  1(  KT     K     SANG  ST  !•:  I.' 

IN    Mistress   Kate's   peculiar   bower, 
Ainoni;    I  lif  daisies  mi    tin1    \\  all 

A    face    looks    down,   \\illl    nnslic    power 

llu    restless   heart    to   thrall. 

A   ilaiiil  v    I'lioni.  all    nold  anil    v,  Inlr, 

Is  Mistrrss   Katr's      likr   Mini's,  ]>crli:i]is 

\Villl      \\illlloWS     0|H'll      til     till'      Hjillt, 

Anil  cii.sliiiinril  seats   fur  slumber  I  raps. 

I'n'lii'alll    till'    portiere's    silken    folds. 

Above   tin'   H'l'i-at    rnu's  snowy    I'nr, 
'Mill  curios  rare  anil  earven   nionlils. 
Anil  pot-pourri  of  myrrh, 

Looks  down    the   lovely  girlish   face. 
Soft   cnrlini;   |i;iir,  and   e\es  of  brown, 

A  dimple  in   the  dimple's  place, 
A  tiny  puzzled  frown. 

"A  find  of  mine,"  cried  Mistress  Kate. 

"An   aunt    she   was   to  yi  andniannna  ; 
The   dusky    at  tie    \\  as   her   fate. 

Until  I  came  and  rescued   her. 

"I  think   she  suits  my   room.      Don't  yon? 

No  doubt   a    beauty   in   her  day." 
Kate    Hashed    on   me   her  eyes  of  blue, 

And  sinning,  turned  away. 

An  aunt  of  grandmamma's.  T  thought; 

Then    three   times  fifty   years  auo 
Those  little   hands  their  sampler  wrought! 

She    had   her  day!      Ileiglilio! 


SOMI-:    NOVEMBEK    DATES. 

BY  KIRK  MUNROE. 

"IT/'HAT  boy  or  girl  does  not  regard  it  as  a  most  im- 
*  V  pot-taut  tliinu  1u  Mop  from  twelve  years  old  into 
tlie  "teens"'?  II  is  an  interesting'  time  in  any  life,  and 
not  less  so  in  that  of  a  maga/ine  than  to  a  human  bein</ 
So,  then,  all  of  us  who  love  this  dear  little  paper  will 
examine  the  present  number  with  a  greater  interest  than 
usual,  for  to-day  is  its  twelfth  birthday  anniversary,  and 
this  is  the  beginning  of  its  thirteenth  year. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  its  present  readers  remember 
the  baby  paper  of  but  eight  pages  and  without  a  cover 
that  was  ushered  into  existence  and  examined  with  such 
curiosity  on  November  4,  1870.  Do  you  recall  its  first 
serial  story,  "The  Brave  Swiss  Boy,"  and  the  front 
page  picture  of  Toni  Hirzel.  the  mountaineer,  and  his 
son  Walter,  or  "  Walty,"  as  he  was  called;  Curiously 
enough,  the  very  first  words  ever  published  in  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  were  "The  lirst  bourns  of  the  morning 
sun,"  etc.  That  first  serial  was  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion by  "Toby  Tyler"  and  "Nan"  and  "The  Flamingo 
Feather,"  and  scores  of  others  equally  charming.  Thus 
the  serials  alone  published  in  this  paper  during  the  past 
twelve  years  form  a  library  that  any  young  reader  might 
be  proud  to  possess. 

In  that  lirst  n limber  there  was  but  a  suggestion  of  the 
Post-office  Box,  and  its  single  letter  was  the  one  written 
by  the  Postmistress,  inviting  contributions  to  her  de 
partmeut.  The  next  Post-office  Box,  which,  by-the-way, 
appeared  on  the  second  page  of  the  second  number,  con- 
tained two  letters,  which  were  all  that  had  been  received 
when  it  was  ready  to  go  to  press.  They  were  from 
Willie  J.  H.,  who  wanted  to  know  how  he  should  feed 
a  little  alligator  that  had  just  been  presented  to  him; 
and  from  Lulu  W.,  who  asked  if  the  YOUNO  PKOPLE  was 
not  goiii",  to  have  a  work-box  department  for  little  girls. 
I  wonder  if  either  of  these  earliest  correspondents  are 
still  readers  of  the  paper. 


Although  most  of  us  thought  that  lirst  number  a  re- 
markably line  production,  now,  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  twelve  years  latcr.it  seems  a  very  quaint  little 
paper,  at  which  we  smile  as  we  fondly  turn  its  pages. 
There  is  jusl  as  much  dilVerence  between  it  and  this 
present  issue  of  November  .'!.  1MM.  as  there  is  between  a 
newly  born  babe  and  the  sturdy  lad  who  represents  that 
same  babe  twelve  years  later. 

How  long  ago  1879  seems,  and  yet  how  quickly  the 
years  have  passed,  and  how  much  has  happened  in  that 
time!  The  boys  and  girls  of  twelve  years  ag-o  are  men 
and  women  now,  as  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  readers  of  to-day 
will  be  twelve  years  hence.  And  these  "teen"  years 
will  form  the  most  important  period  of  your  lives.  In 
them  your  charm-tors  will  be  moulded,  school  clays  will 
end  for  most  of  you,  and  your  life's  work  will  be  decided 
upon.  Take  a  lesson  then  from  this  little  magazine,  my 
dear  young-  readers,  and  strive  to  make  each  number  such 
an  improvement  over  the  last,  that  at  the  end  of  twelve 
years  you  can  look  back  with  honest  pride  to  just  so  many 
stages  of  development,  each  of  which  is  an  upward  step 
toward  a  perfect  life. 

Have  yon  ever  taken  an  interest  in  searching  back 
through  history,  and  discovering  what  important  events 
have  happened  on  the  date  of  your  own  birthday  or  dur- 
ing the  month  in  which  you  were  born?  I  do;  and  late- 
ly, while  thinking  of  this  birthday  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  I  have  looked  up  some  of  the  November  happen- 
ings that  are  of  particular  interest  to  us  Americans. 

Thus  I  find  that  on  one  3d  of  November  occurred 
the  crowning  act  of  that  great  Revolution  by  which 
. \nerican  independence  was  secured  and  established. 
On  that  day  the  valiant  little  army  which  had  fought  so 
stubbornly  and  bravely  for  nearly  eight  long  years  was 
formally  disbanded,  and  its  members  were  sent  back  to 
the  homes  whose  peace  and  prosperity  their  sufferings 
had  insured.  On  another  3d  of  November  only  eleven 
years  later  was  born  William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  before 
he  was  twenty  had  written  a  poem  that  will  cause  his 
name  to  be  remembered  so  long  as  American  literature 
shall  exist. 

In  this  same  month  of  November,  though  many  years 
later,  was  born  another  American  writer  whose  name  is 
dear  to  all  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  mean 
Louisa  May  Alcott,  the  author  of  Little  Women,  who 
furnished  some  of  her  best,  short  stories  to  these  paws. 
A  third  American  author  of  world -wide  reputation, 
Washington  Irving,  died  in  November,  and  so  did  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  the  famous  founder  of  the  New  York  Trihiun'. 
On  November  9,  1020,  the  weary  wave-tossed  pilgrims 
on  board  the  brave  little  Mayflower  caught  their  first 
glimpse  of  the  New  England  coast.  A  year  later  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  issued  the  first  Thanksgiving  Proclama- 
tion, thus  instituting  a  festival  which,  after  being  con- 
lined  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  to  New  England, 
at  length  became  national  in  its  character,  and  is  now 
observed  on  the  last  Thursday  of  each  November  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 

Another  of  our  national  days,  that  on  which  we  honor 
the  memories  of  those  who  died  for  their  country's  sake, 
was  also  first  observed  in  November.  Although  Memo- 
rial Day  now  comes  on  the  30th  of  May,  the  first  visiting 
and  decoration  of  our  soldiers'  graves  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg 
in  November,  1863.  In  the  same  month  of  the  same  year 
were  fought  the  terrible  battles  of  Missionary  Ridge  and 
Look-out  Mountain  ("the  battle  above  the  clouds")  just 
outside  of  Chattanooga.  At  the  same  time  the  siege  of 
Knoxville  was  in  progress,  and  the  month  was  filled  with 
events  of  thrilling-  interest  from  its  first  day  to  its  last. 

In  one  sad  November  during  the  Revolution  the 
American  army  was  driven  from  its  last  stronghold  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  city,  while  a  joyous  November 
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seven  years  later  witnessed  the  evacuation  by  British 
troops  of  the  same  city,  now  become  their  last  stronghold 
in  the  land  they  had  hoped  to  conquer. 

All  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  readers  in  Ohio  and  Washing- 
ton should  know  and  remember  that  then-  Stales  \ve re- 
admitted to  the  Union  ill  November,  though  the  former 
is  eighty-seven  years  older  as  a  State  than  the  one  that. 
only  came  in  two  years  ago. 

In  this  month,  nineteen  years  ago.  tin-  eit\  of  Boston 
was  the  scene  of  a  conflagration  so  terrible  that  it  burned 
over  sixty  acres  of  massive  stone,  brick,  and  iron  build- 
ings in  the  very  business  heart  of  the  community,  and 
destroyed  $70,000,000  of  property  before  its  awful  fury 
was  stayed. 

A  most  notable  November  in  our  history  was  that  one 
in  1765,  the  first  day  of  which  was  observed  throughout 
the  thirteen  colonies  as  a  period  of  mourning  on  ac- 
count of  the  going  into  effect  of  the  hated  Stamp  Act.  It 
increased  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  those  who  had  no 
voice  in  their  own  government,  and  aroused  them  to 
.sueh  a  sense  of  injustice  that  ten  years  later  they  rebelled, 
and  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  begun.  On  that  first 
day  of  November,  therefore,  the  church  bells  were  sol- 
emnly tolled,  flags  floated  at  half-mast,  and  business  was 
everywhere  suspended.  All  over  the  land  sueh  men  as 
Samuel  Adams.  Patrick  Henry,  James  (His,  and  John 
Adams  addressed  patriotic  speeches  to  throngs  of  their 
countrymen,  and  fired  their  hearts  with  thoughts  of  a 
glorious  independence. 

The  November  of  1861  will  ever  lie  famous  in  our  po- 
litical history  because  in  that  month,  for  the  first  and 
only  time,  two  presidents  were  elected  within  these 
United  States — Abraham  Lincoln  to  rule  in  Washington, 
aud  Jefferson  Davis  in  Richmond. 

To  our  neighbors  across  the  Rio  Grande  November  is 
as  dear  a  mouth  as  July  is  to  us,  for  on  its  sixth  day,  in 
1813,  the  Mexicans  proclaimed  their  independence  of  the 
crown  of  Spain,  and  formed  the  second  greatest  republic 
of  the  Western  hemisphere. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  notable  events  in  which  we 
Americans  are  especially  interested  that  have  occurred  in 
November,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  how  many 
things  besides  the  birth  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  are 
to  be  celebrated  by  anniversaries  at  this  time.  In  the 
same  manner,  by  looking  up  the  dates  that  coincide  with 
those  of  your  own  birthdays,  you  will  find  them  to  be 
famous  for  many  important  events.  Thus  your  pride  in 
your  birth  date  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  you  will 
discover  that  it  possesses  an  especial  interest  to  many 
people  besides  yourself. 


A  SMALL  PARCEL  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

BY  JOHN   KENDRICK   BANGS. 

I  NEVER  saw  him  but  once,  and  that  was  on  the  after- 
noon of  a  bitter  cold  December  day  some  five  years 
ago.  I  was  standing  on  the  rear  platform  of  a  Broadway 
horse-car,  when  he  jumped,  or  rather  fell,  on  board,  a 
heavy  bundle  of  newspapers  under  his  arm,  and  possibly 
a  dozen  pennies  in  his  right  hand,  which,  as  he  fell  over 
my  feet,  were  scattered  broadcast. 

"Come,  now,  clumsy,"  growled  the  conductor,  too 
•chilled  to  be  amiable.  "Git  off  the  cyar.  There's  no- 
body wants  papers  here." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  I,  rather  sympathizing 
with  the  poor  little  mite  of  a  boy,  who  stood  rubliing  the 
tears  from  his  eyes  with  a  hand  that  would  have  lieen 
black  with  grime  had  it  not  been  blue  with  cold.  "  Peo- 
ple change  their  minds  about  buying  papers.  Give  the 
boy  a  chance." 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  keep  openin'  and  shuttin'  the  door  for 
the  likes  o'  him,"  retorted  the  conductor;  "an'  besides, 


I'm  on  to  that  tumblin'  trick.      He  falls  onto  theeyai-  and 
loses  ft'pence,  an'  then  gets  soft  hearted  gents  to  i>n\  out 

his  papers  fur  twice!  Iheir 

"I  don't  neither."  returned  the  boy,  indignantly.  "I 
fell 'coz  I'm  near  froze.  l.emine  git  inside,  will  ver.  an' 
warm  up  ?" 

"I'll  let  yer  git  off  t.l yar  right  off,"  responded  the 

conductor,  griillly.      "  An'  if  yer  don't  shtep  oil'  ye'll  fall 
off.      See  J" 

"That's  all  very  well,"  said  I,  opening  the  door  and 
pushing  the  animate  icicle,  with  the  papers,  inside.  "He 
doesn't  fall  off  while  I'm  here;  and  what  is  more,  he'll  sit 
inside  until  he  thaws  if  he  wants  to." 

Ding-ding  went  the  bell.  The  car  stopped,  and  the 
conductor  made  ready  to  put  the  boy  off. 

"There's  his  fare,"  said  I,  dropping  a  nickel  into  the 
conductor's  hand,  at  the  same  time  stepping  inside,  and 
sitting  down  by  the  boy,  who  was  really  so  cold  that  he 
could  scarcely  ungrip  his  lingers  from  his  papers.  "And 
the  papers  are  mine,"  I  added,  putting  a  quarter  into  the 
boy's  pocket,  "  If  you  want,  to  make  trouble  for  yourself 
you  may  put  us  both  off;  one  does  not  go  without  the 
other." 

The  answer  to  this  was  a  vicious  jerk  on  the  bell,  which 
set  the  car  going  once  more.  I  noticed  that  the  conductor 
did  not  register  the  fare  on  the  big  dial  at  the  end  of  the 
car,  but  I  supposed  that  was  due  to  his  indignation  at  my 
interference,  and  so,  rather  than  goad  him  to  desperation, 
I  did  not  call  his  attention  to  his  omission. 

Besides,  I  was  too  much  interested  in  the  boy  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  conductor.  lie  would  have  been  a 
pretty  boy  if  he  bad  not  been  compelled  to  go  into  busi- 
ness so  early  in  life.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  fifty  pel- 
cent,  of  the  care  lavished  upon  boys  in  happier  circum- 
stances, if  devoted  to  him,  would  have  resulted  in  the  kind 
of  child  that  people  in  passing  would  turn  back  to  look 
upon  ;  but  the  cares  of. commercial  life,  combined  with  an 
utter  ignorance  of  that  commodity  known  as  soap,  had 
brought  him  to  a  condition  of  body  which  was  almost 
pitiable.  His  great  blue  eyes  and  puny  frame  were  about 
the  only  visible  evidences  that  he  was  under  eight  years  of 
age.  His  face  had  a  gaunt,  weary  look  that  might  have 
been  expected  in  a  man  of  sixty,  but  which  seemed  utter- 
ly out  of  place  on  the  face  of  a  small  boy.  His  little  i>ocK 
was  clad  in  garments  of  the  thinnest  texture,  the  most 
prominent  features  of  which  were  the  holes,  through 
which  his  poor  little  legs  would  have  been  prominently 
visible  had  it  not  been  that  his  mode  of  life  had  made 
flesh  and  clothes  alike  in  color,  and  so  hardly  distinguish- 
able at  first  glance.  His  shoes  were  great  lumbering 
things  that  wobbled  DM  his  feet  as  he  walked,  and  were 
held  in  place  by  bits  of  cord  bound  tightly  about  his 
ankles,  and  through  the  gaping  apertures  at  the  tips 
showed  his  ten  little  toes  snuggled  up  closely  together  in 
groups  of  iive,  as  if  endeavoring  to  keep  each  other  warm. 

"  My  dear  little  boy,"  I  said,  a  great  lump  rising  in  my 
throat  as  I  noticed  the  dreadful  inability  of  his  clothes  to 
temper  the  icy  December  winds  to  his  miserable  body, 
"why  do  you  come  out  on  a  day  like  this,  dressed  this 
way  ?" 

"Dey's  all  de  clo'es  I  has,  an'  I  lives  out." 

"  Haven't  you  a  home  .'" 

"Naw;  I  can't  run  no  home  on  my  earnin's." 

"  But  your  parents1;"  1  said. 

"  What's  them  '."  he  queried,  in  answer. 

"Your  father  and  mother,"  I  explained. 

"  Oh  !  Me  father's  dead,  an'  I  'ain't  ever  had  no  mother. 
My  chum's  got  one,  though,  an'  I'm  rat  her  glad  I  ain't,  'coz 
she  takes  all  his  winnin's,  an'  he's  allers  busted.  I'm 
poor,  but  I  allers  has  a  nickel  somewheres." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  of  that,"  I  replied,  amused  ill 
spite  of  the  child's  condition.  "  It's  always  well  to  be  a 
little  ahead.  A  man  with  a  nickel  is  never  penniless." 
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Tliis  rctlrcliun  was  apparently  ton  dec))  for  tin-  boy,  for 
lie  looked  up  at  me  in  an  ini|iiin  ng  sort  of  way.  and  then 
tried  to  whistle  — an  attempt  which  he  shortly  gave  nj), 
his  lips  being'  too  stiff  to  pucker  conveniently. 

"You  mean  to  tell  mi1."  1  asked,  "that  these  clothes 
are  all  you  have,  summer  or  winter  :" 

"Yep,"  he  answered.  "  They's  boss  for  summer,  too. 
1  don't  go  much  on  'em  for  winter,  but  they  do  belter 
than  notbiii '." 

"But,"  I  said,  "  why  don't  you  save  your  pennies,  and 
get  yourself  an  overcoat,  or  at  least  something  warmer 
than  these r" 

The  boy  would  have  laughed,  I  am  sure,  if  he  could. 
Tilt1  idea  of  his  saving  anything  appeared  to  strike  him  as 
being  supremely  ridiculous.  "Save  pennies:"  be  repeat- 
ed, scornful  I  \  "In  N'  York?  I  guess  yon  'ain't  lived 
mucli  in  N'  York.  I  never  beard  of  nobody  savin'  any- 
thing in  N"  York'.  It,  costs  too  much  to  live  here." 

And  then  the  little  fellow  seemed  to  thaw  somewhat, 
for  a  tear  came  trickling'  down  his  cheek,  and  his  mirth 
of  a  moment  since  gave  place  to  a  little  sob  as  he  drew 
his  legs  up  into  a  bunch,  and  tried  to  diminish  the  chill 
he  felt  by  making  himself  smaller. 

As  the  boy  did  this,  I  chanced  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow opposite  my  seat,  and  on  the  corner  we  were  passing 
observed  a  plaster  figure  of  a  child  clad  in  an  ulster 
reaching  from  its  ears  to  its  feet. 

"How  would  you  like  one  of  those  coats?''  I  asked 
him,  pointing  to  the  figure. 

The  boy  rose,  and  ga/.ed  back  at  the  fast  receding  fig- 
ure. He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  answered, 
"How  would  I  like  wings?" 

I  must  confess  that  this  was  not  the  answer  I  had  ex- 
pected, but  it  was  enough.  I  decided  that  to  keep  the 
little  fellow  from  having  wings  the  coat  was  a  necessity, 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand — a  hand  rough  with  the 
chap  of  the  winter  winds — I  left  the  car,  and  walked 
with  him  back  to  the  clothing  store.  "Just  let  this  box- 
have  one  of  your  ulsters,"  I  said  to  the  salesman;  and  in 
a  moment  he  was  buttoned  up  warmly  in  a  snug-fitting 
garment  that,  when  the  collar  was  up,  left  only  the  top  of 
his  hat  visible. 

"  Here  is  a  cap  that  looks  well  with  the  coat,  sir,"  said 
the  salesman,  clapping  a  little  cloth  polo-cap  on  the  lad's 
head — a  performance  that  left  no  part  of  my  new-found 
friend  visible  save  those  poor  snuggling  toes  down  in  the 
sieve-like  boots.  I  knew  that  the  boy  was  there,  howev- 
er, for  I  heard  a  smothered  exclamation  that  sounded 
like  "  Hully  smoke!"  way  down  in  the  depths  of  the  ul- 
ster, and  I  was  dimly  conscious  that  through  one  of  the 
button-boles  a  once  tearful  eye  was  staring  at  me  in 
amazed  delight. 

"Now  for  the  feet,"  I  said.  "Give  him  a  pair  of 
warm  woollen  stockings,  and  let  them  come  high — not  in 
price,  but  above  his  knees;  and  bring  us  a  pair  of  shoes 
with  a  stout  sole,  and  no  hole  except  for  the  laces." 

This  was  done  so  quickly  that  the  child  was  arrayed 
like  an  arctic  traveller  before,  he  could  make  any  more 
smothered  observations  from  within. 

"  There!"  I  said,  when  all  was  done,  and  I  had  paid  for 
the  goods.  "How's  that?" 

"  Boss!"  returned  the  boy.  poking  his  head  out  through 
the  collar  of  the  3oat,  and  grinning  all  over.  "  Dey's 
line.  But  I  say,  young  feller,"  be  added,  turning  to  the 
salesman,  "  'ain't  you  got  no  gloves  :" 

I  was  surprised  at  this,  and  the  salesman  appeared  to 
be  slightly  indignant. 

"  I>on't  you  think  the  gentleman  has  done  enough  for 
you  without  you  asking  for  gloves  :"  be  said. 

"  He's  a  brick,  an'  1  ain't  askin'  the  gent  I'er  nothin'," 
returned  the  boy.  "I  pays  fer  de  gloves  meself." 

And  then,  poking  his  grimy  little  hand  down  into  his 
coat  pocket,  he  drew  forth  a.  battered  leather  purse,  from 


which,  with  the  air  of  a  millionaire,  he  extricated  a  small 
roll  of  one-dollar  bills,  five  in  number,  with  a  portion  of 
one  of  which  he  paid  for  the  woollen  gloves  the  salesman 
brought  to  him.  Then,  as  be  and  I  passed  out  into  the 
street  once  more,  lie  t  urned  to  me.  and  said : 

"  Say,  boss,  I'm  much  obliged  I'er  the  clo'es.  Dey's 
fine,  an'  I  never  could  o'  had  'em  if  you  hadn't  give  'em 
to  me,  '11'  I  wanter  do  the  square  thing.  If  you'll  meet 
me  on  de  corner  o'  Fourteenth  Street  at  eight  o'clock  to- 
night, I'll  blow  y'  off  to  a  teeayter." 

I  was  sorry  to  have  to  decline  the  invitation,  for  I  knew 
it  was  sincere. 


MIRRORS. 

BY     WILLIAM    H.  HAYNE. 

T^HE  eyes  of  a  child  are  mirrors  clear, 
\Vith   t'.-ircs  of  thoughts  ivllerlrd   there, 
And  pure  as  a  white  ruse  on   its  stem 
Is  the  trustful  spirit  that  shines  through  them. 


THE  LITTLE  ESQUIMAU  LADY. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

FEW  stories  in  real  life  or  fiction  can  compare  in  ro- 
mantic interest  to  that  of  Miss  Olof  Krarer,  known 
as  the  "Little  Esquimau  Lady,"  who  has  been  lecturing 
in  various  cities  the  past  two  years.     The  details  of  Miss 
Olof's  early  life,  her  strange,  desolate,  pathetic  childhood, 


MISS   OLOF  KRARER. 


have  never  been  given  in  full  on  the  platform,  for,  of 
course,  a  public  lecture  cannot  include  too  many  person- 
alities. 

Look  on  your  map,  and  you  will  see  that  the  eastern 
shore  of  Greenland  must  be  peculiarly  desolate,  and  iu 
parts,  so  far  as  we  know,  uninhabited.  The  western 
portion  is  peopled  by  the  Esquimaux,  of  whom  we  have 
all  heard  more  or  less;  they  are  the  natives  whose  pic- 
tures you  have  all  doubtless  seen,  and  about  whose  ways 
of  life  we  have  read  and  heard.  They  have  mixed  with 
other  races,  they  are  known  to  various  traders,  have  in- 
termarried both  with  Indians  and  Chinese,  and  while 
they  are  still  savage  in  some  of  their  habits  they  have 
acquired  a  certain  kind  of  worldly  knowledge  which, 
I  regret  to  say,  has  not  been  of  any  moral  advantage  to 
them.  But  the  people  of  Olof's  country  are  totally  d;f 
ereiit.  They  hold  absolutely  no  communication  with  the 
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outside  world;  in  fact,  except  the  few  who,  us  we  shall 
see  later,  dared  to  make  a  perilous  journey  to  Iceland. 
none  of  them  lias  ever  left  his  country,  and  they  tind 
it,  hard  to  believe  there  is  a  world  beyond  their  fro/en 
shore. 

Olof's  first  recollection  is  of  spending  some  hours  a 
day  seated  oil  a  fur-skin  in  the  sno\v  hut  or  house  which 
was  the  only  kind  of  dwelling  known  in  that  fro/en  vil- 
lage. Like  all  the  children  there,  she  was  compelled  to 
remain  motionless,  with  her  arms  folded  across  her 
breast  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  as  a  result,  you  will  see 
in  her  picture  that  the  muscles  of  her  arms  are  contracted 
or  slightly  bowed.  The  object  of  this  severity  with  the 
young  people  was  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  and  quiet, 
for  you  see  the  whole  family  must  inhabit,  one  large, 
room,  and  as  there  is  110  possibility  of  "going  out  to 
play."  the  Esquimau  mother  could  attend  to  milhing  if 
her  children  were  running  wild;  and  as  a  book,  a,  study, 
or  a  game  was  utterly  unknown  to  them,  there  was  simply 
no  occupation  for  a  poor  little  girl  until  she  grew  old 
enough  to  help  in  the  manufacture  of  the  rough  fur  and 
skin  garments  which  the  people  wore. 

The  only  "outing"  that  the  child  ever  enjoyed  was  a 
ride  on  one  of  the  dog- sledges,  while  the  one  thought 
among  young  and  old  was  to  listen  keenly  for  the  first 
sound  of  the  breaking  vip  of  the  ice.  Upon  this,  and  the 
subsequent  hunting  or  spearing  of  the  fish,  which  at  such 
times  rise  near  to  the  surface,  aiidt.be  killing  of  the  polar- 
bears  and  other  animals,  which  make  their  appearance, 
the  whole  village  must  depend  for  food,  covering,  and 
such  warmth  as  they  can  indulge  in  from  time  to  time. 
The  first  person  who  hears  a  sound  of  the  kind  makes 
haste  to  announce  the  fact,  and  all  the  men  and  boys 
start  to  spear  a  whale  or  walrus,  perhaps  to  kill  a  bear  or 
two  and  some  reindeer.  He  who  makes  the  first  suc- 
cessful attack  is  entitled  to  the  best  part  of  the  meat 
and  oil,  and  although  they  are  absolutely  ignorant  of 
any  real  religion,  they  always,  after  a  successful  hunt, 
otter  up  what  they  call  a  thanksgiving  to  the  "good 
spirits,"  whom  they  believe  to  have  sent  them  this  food. 

As  they  are  generally  very  hungry,  not  having  really 
sufficient  provisions  to  supply  the  village,  you  may  be 
sure  they  make  haste  to  enjoj7  a  good  meal,  and  as  cook- 
ing is  unknown,  everything,  of  course,  is  eateii  raw.  Olof 
says  she  can  well  remember  the  anxiety  with  which  the 
children  waited  for  their  allowance,  and  the  only  severe 
punishment  she  can  remember  was  when  she  and  her 
younger  brother  fought  over  the  last  morsel  of  meat  given 
them.  Quarrelling  among  themselves  being  looked  upon 
as  unpardonable,  the  mother  proceeded  to  inflict  a  punish- 
ment which,  barbarous  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  was  a  tradi- 
tion handed  down  from  father  to  son  from  those  Norse 
days.  A  fire  was  lighted — of  itself  a  most  unusual  occur- 
rence—consisting of  some  bones  of  the  whale  or  walrus  kin- 
dled from  a  flint.  On  this  some  oil  was  boiled,  into  which 
the  mother  dipped  a  piece  of  whalebone,  with  which  the 
child's  hand,  neck,  or  cheek,  as  the  case  might  be,  was 
scarred.  One  such  scar  remains  still  on  the  little  lady's 
neck,  which  we  regard  as  a  barbarous  punishment,  hut, 
as  she  smilingly  remarks,  when  she  first  saw  a  child 
whipped  she  thought  that  a  much  more  uncivilized 
method. 

"When  I  was  commenting-  upon  the  sadness  of  such 
child-life,  she  said,  with  her  quick  smile,  in  which  there 
still  lingers  a  hint  of  melancholy,  "Why,  what  would 
we  have  to  be  merry  over?"  and  went  on  to  say  that 
there  was  always  more  or  less  of  gloom  in  the  family 
when  a  child  was  born.  As  it  never  occurred  to  any  one 
to  dream  of  an  escape  from  a  region  in  which  the  struggle 
for  mere  existence  was  occupying  everybody's  mind,  the 
new  baby,  who  elsewhere  would  have  been  welcomed  joy- 
ously, was  considered  only  as  another  body  to  clothe, 
another  mouth  to  feed.  For  the  same  reason,  death 


among  <  >lofs  people  was   regarded  as  a    proof  that   the 
"good  spirits"   were  pleased,  and    rewarded  tin 
son  by  releasing  him  from  sucli  a  hard  existence. 

But  while  there  are  recollections  of  much  thai  is  sad  ju 
her  childhood,  some  things  seem  now  very  funny.  Even 
in  a  community  where,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  very 
little  etiquette  or  social  life  can  exist,  there  is  still  some 
idea  of  class  feeling.  What  do  you  suppose  the  distinc- 
tion consists  in  '.  The  people  who  have  a  Hint  on  hand 
are  the  dil,'.  or  fashionable  set ;  the  others  are  regarded  as 
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beneath  them,  because  when  they  want  to  light  a  fire  they 
must  borrow  the  flint  from  a  neighbor!  Also  there  are 
some  very  fastidious  people  who.  when  they  make  a  visit, 
never  sit  on  the  ground,  but  always  on  a  block  of  ice. 
And  the  girls  and  boys,  as  well  as  the  men  and  women, 
are  not  without  their  little  vanities,  such  as  must  ever  be- 
long to  weak  human  nature.  Occasional!}'  the  girls  and 
women  meet  at  each  other's  houses,  and,  sitting  around  in 
a  circle,  play  the  only  game  known  to  them.  This  consists 
of  each  person  in  turn  call  ing  attention  to  the  good  points 
in  her  appearance,  and  the  one  who  is  pronounced  de- 
cidedly the  best  looking  is  the  winner. 

Before  going  on  to  the  next  portion  of  Olof's  story,  I 
must  tell  you  that  all  the  natives  of  her  village  are  very 
short  and  stout,  yet  except  for  this  fact  there  is — judging 
from  the  little  lady  herself — no  peculiarity  of  the  dwarf 
about  them.  It  is  supposed  that  the  climate  and  the  food 
have  stunted  their  growth  ;  but,  of  course,  as  they  had  no 
idea  that  any  world  or  people  existed  beyond  their  frozen 
coast,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  the 
tallest  man  she  had  ever  seen  did  not  reach  much  above 
her  own  height,  which  is  forty  inches,  her  mother  being 
decidedly  smaller  than  she  was,  and  her  father  about  the 
same  height. 

Olof  was  nearly  twelve  years  old — and  I  must  tell  3'ou 
that  they  reckon  the  age  of  a  child  by  putting  a.  bone 
into  a  bag'  on  the  day  of  its  birth,  and  when  the  same 
season  conies  around,  adding  another,  and  so  on,  the  fam- 
ily bags  being  regarded  as  sacred — when  a  strange  thing 
occurred.  A  party  of  human  beings,  who  were  really 
shipwrecked  Icelanders,  made  their  appearance  on  the 
coast,  worn,  starving,  and  all  but  frozen.  How  they  ever 
managed  to  reach  the  shore  they  could  not  say  them 
selves,  but  it  was  by  the  desperation  of  starvation  that  they 
had  accomplished  it.  The  natives  assembled  gazed  not 
with  animosity  but  simply  with  fear  upon  these  strangers. 
Who  could  they  be — creatures  tall  and  differently  dressed 


IIAIJI'Kirs   YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  xin. 


from  themselves,  yet  with  something  evidently  human 
about  tlicin  .'  Whence  had  they  c.nne  '. 

It  was  at  last  decided  that  they  were  (Yom  t .lie  spirit,  land. 
However,  they  made  signs  be^giiiLf  I'm-  fund  and  shelter. 
and  the  natives  did  their  hesl  in  this  respect  I'm-  them,  but 
all  the  time  quaking  with  fear.  Certainly  Columbus  and 

his  party  could  not  more  C plctidy  have  disnia\ed  the 

til-si,  native's  t  hey  encountered  uhen  they  landed  ill  Amer- 
ica, ami  Olof  tells  how.  in  spile  ot' the  intense  interest  and 
fascination  they  aroused,  it,  was  a,  long  time  before  they 
could  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  that  their  guests  were  hu- 
man. But  the  gentleness  natural  to  the  Icelander  won 
upon  them,  as,  from  making  signs,  they  gradually  learn- 
ed something  of  each  other's  language.  The  strangers 
taught  them  ditl'erent  things,  proved  helpful  in  many 
\\a\s,  and  after  staying  a  year  in  the  village,  persuaded 
some  of  the  men  to  try  the  journey  with  them  to  their 
own  country.  The  peril  of  such  an  undertaking  the  Ice- 
landers well  knew,  but  their  longing  for  home  was  in- 
tense, and  they  felt  sure,  if  the  end  could  be  reached,  that 
the  kindly  Esquimaux  who  had  shown  them  so  much 
hospitality  and  kindness  would  be  decidedly  benefited  by 
life  in  Iceland. 

The  first  question  of  importance  was  to  construct  suit- 
able sledges,  or  at  least  something  which  would  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  them  over  the  terrible  places  011  the  froz- 
en desert  they  knew  they  must  encounter.  Remember  that 
neither  wood  nor  iron  was  known  to  them,  and  the  sledges 
Lad  to  be  constructed  of  fish  bones,  skins,  and  tusks;  but 
at  last  something  was  accomplished,  and  a  party  of  some 
fifteen  to  twenty  Esquimaux  decided  to  accompany  their 
stranger  friends. 

I  have  not  space  to  tell  more  of  that  journey  than  that 
it  was  full  of  danger,  and  the  horror  more  than  once  lest 
they  were  completely  lost.  Olof  says  that  she  looks  back 
upon  the  two  months  which  the  journey  occupied  as  a  sort 
of  nightmare,  and  then  came  bewilderment,  confusion, 
actual  fright,  for  the  poor  East  Greenlanders.  Imagine 
if  you  had  never  in  your  life  seen  a  building  or  a  street, 
a  staircase,  a  bed,  a  pitcher  of  water,  any  garments 
but  those  made  of  fur,  what  would  your  feelings  be  on 
suddenly  finding  yourself  in  a  town  with  regular  dwell- 
ings, stores,  horses,  and  cars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  multi- 
tude of  small  objects  in  daily  use  on  sale  and  in  public 
view. 

The  result  of  all  these  novelties  sprung  suddenly  upon 
the  girl's  vision,  taxing  her  mind,  entirely  unused  to 
making  any  mental  effort,  was  that,  as  she  says  now,  her 
brain  nearly  gave  way:  and  when  I  said  to  her,  "How 
did  the  first  sight  of  growing  grass,  of  a,  stone  house,  of 
this,  that,  and  the  other  impress  you  ?"  her  answer  was 
that  it  was  bewilderment  and  confusion,  until  at  last  the 
poor  child's  senses  began  to  take  in  that  she  was  really 
not  in  a  new  world,  as  she  was  sometimes  tempted  to  be- 
lieve, but  in  a  different  country  from  herVnvn.  And  then 
came  the  intense  desire  to  learn,  which  has  been  the  se- 
cret of  her  success,  while  the  fact  of  the  discipline  in  her 
childhood  served  her  in  good  stead.  She  was  at  a  mis- 


sionary school,  and  at  once  attracted  the  special  care  of 
her  teachers  by  her  anxiety  to  improve  every  opportuni- 
ty. But  meanwhile  one  misery  pervaded  everything. 
She  had  never  in  her  life  eaten  from  a  dish  or  of  any 
substance  but  raw  meat,  and  consider  how  much  sulfer- 
ing  the  change  enforced.  (Indeed  to  this  day  Miss  Kra- 
rer  finds  it  dillicult  to  digest  our  food.)  In  Iceland,  dur- 
ing tlie  three  years  she  spent  there,  Olof  learned  the  lan- 
guage, became  a  (,'h  rist  iaii,  acquired  all  the  civilized  hab- 
its of  the  people,  and  became  so  intensely  interested  in 
her  new  home,  that  her  present  aim  is  to  go  back  some 
day  and  help  them  to  a  freer  way  of  living;  for,  ham- 
pered as  they  now  are  by  the  government,  many  of  those 
capable  of  making  a  fortune  do  not  reali/,e  that  they  can 
start  out  in  a  business  way  for  themselves,  and  are  conse- 
quently in  poverly. 

Finally  a  suggestion  to  emigrate  to  Canada  was  made, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krarer,  with  their  youngest  daughter 
and  some  of  the  missionaries,  sailed  for  Scotland,  whence 
they  journeyed  to  Canada.  There  Olof's  experiences 
with  the  English  language  began,  and  also  something  far 
more  trying.  It  was  only  three  years  since  the  little  East 
Greenlander  had  left  her  snow  hut  and  icy  home,  and  the 
climate  proved  too  warm  for  her.  She  had  been  taken  in 
charge  by  some  kindly  Aniericans.her  mother  having'  died, 
and  her  father  being  settled  at  a  distance.  Unable  to 
make  herself  understood,  she  could  not  explain  to  those 
about  her  what  she  was  suffering,  and  a  low  fever  had 
set  in,  when,  by  happy  chance,  a  physician  understand- 
ing Icelandic  was  called  upon.  He  at  once  discovered 
what  the  young  girl  needed,  and  had  her  removed  to  a 
room  in  which  huge  blocks  of  ice  could  be  placed,  the  re- 
sult being  that  she  revived.  This  is  eight  years  ago,  but 
she  has  told  me  that  to  this  day  she  sutlers  greatly  from 
the  heat  of  our  climate. 

A  bit  of  drollery,  especially  in  the  peculiar  questions 
people  will  ask  her,  brings  the  merriest  laugh  and  twinkle 
to  her  eyes,  and  many  a  funny  experience  while  on  her 
travels  has  she  to  relate.  On  one  occasion,  in  my  presence, 
a  very  serious  young  man,  anxious  to  learn  some  of  the 
ways  of  her  people,  inquired,  "In  your  village  did  the 
people  sleep  all  of  the  winter  mouths  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  little  lady,  demurely.  "We 
sleep  when  we're  sleepy,  and  eat  when  we're  hungry. 
You  see,"  she  added,  with  a  mischievous  glance,  "we  are 
not  exactly  polar- bears." 


A    QUEER  PET. 

1>i  a  country  town  in  northern  Pennsylvania  there  lives  a  lit- 
tle old  man  who  sells  milk,  carrying  it  from  house  to  house 
morning  anil  evening  in  a  small  hand-cart.  There  is  nothing 
strange  about  that,  lint  his  companion  on  these  daily  trips  is 
the  very  strangest  you  ever  heard  of — ail  old  gray  goose,  who 
I'olliius  him  aliont  in  the  most  dignified  manner,  and  stands 
watch  over  the  cart,  letting  rio  one  go  near  it  in  his  master's 
absence.  His  name  is  Major,  and  his  master  says  that  he  is  just 
as  useful  as  a  ilog  would  lie. 


EVENING      HYMN. 


FOR     CHILDREN'S     VOICES     IN 


I       I 


FOUR     PARTS. 

Words  and  Music  by  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

» 


1.  Oh  Lord  and  Sav  -  inr,  henr  my  prayer,Keep  me  ev  -  er      un  -  beguiled  ;  Guard  and  lead  me  ev'  -  ry  -  where,  I     am    but  a 

2.  Oil  Lord  and  Sav  -  ior,  all  through  life,  Keep  niy  *pir-it     un  -  de  -  filed  ;  Let   me  be  'mid  sin     and  strife  Still    in  heart  a 


lit  -  tie    child, 
lit  -  tie    child. 


_^ — ^- mb— 


A    PEEP    INTO    '92. 


I!Y    THE    EDITOR. 


[9ITH  tin1  last  issue  HAKIT.K'S  Yorxc;  Pico- 
I-I.io  completed  Us  twelfth  year,  and  may 
m.\v  fairly  be  sai.l  to  have  entered  on  us 
"teens."  In  another  place,  in  this  number 
nn  old  and  well-loved  friend  of  the  Yoi  \i, 
l'i:on.i:,  .Mr.  Kn:k  MrNKoio,  tells  briefly  of 
the  birth  ami  infancy  of  the  sturdy  twelve-j  ear-old  whose  liinh- 
day  we  uow  celebrate.  How  old  a  friend  of  (lie  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
Mr.  MUXROE  is,  and  how  well  qualilied  to  .speak  of  us  early  days, 
all  will  admit  when  they  learn — most  of  them  for  the  firs!  linn 
that  he  was  the  first  editor  of  the  paper.  When  relieved  of  the 
cares  of  editorship  Mr.  MUNROE  devoted  his  time  to  other  literary 
work,  and  showed  his  continued  interest  in  the  paper  he  had 
helped  to  launch  upon  the  sea  of  existence  by  a  series  of  fas- 
cinating tales  of  adventure,  the  lirst  of  which  was  "  \Vakulla," 
and  the  latest  published  "Campmales." 

But  it  is  not  so  much  of  the  past  history  of  II,\i;ri:i;'s  YOUXG 
PEOPLE  that  the  present  editor  wishes  to  speak  as  of  its  imme- 
diate future — of  its  store  of  good  things  to  come,  ils  new  fea- 
tures of  interest,  and  its  claims  upon  the  affectionate  regard  of 
its  readers. 

The  coming  year  of  grace  1892  will  be  a  notable,  one  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  For  is  it  not  the  four-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  by  an  earnest-minded  ad- 
\i  M lurcr,  whose  enthusiasm  and  lixity  of  purpose  won  him  the 
name  of  fai:atie  among  his  contemporaries?  Very  fittingly,  then, 
does  HAMPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  1892  begin  with  a  "Columbus" 
serial  story,  bearing  the  til  Le, 

"HIEGO    PINZOX,  AND    THE    FEARFUL   VOYAGE    HE   TOOK 
INTO   THE    UNKNOWN    OCEAN,  A.D.,   14'.>2." 

The  author  of  this  tale  is  JOHX  RUSSELL  COBYELL,  a  name  al- 
ready well  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  The  story  is  founded 
upon  fact  to  some  extent ;  the  young  hero,  however,  Diego  Pin- 
zon,  is  a  creature  of  the  author's  brain,  though  his  family  name 
is  historical.  The  author,  availing  himself  of  the  romaneei's 
time-honored  privilege,  has  bestowed  upon  stout-hearted  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzou  (who  actually  owned  and  commanded  one  of  the 
two  vessels  that  accompanied  the  discoverer  on  his  fearful 
voyage)  a  nephew — one  Diego,  a  lad  of  whom  any  ship-owner  and 
captain  might  justly  be  proud.  He  it  is  whose  "  Fearful  Voyage 
into  the  Unknown  Ocean  "  Mr.  COBYELL  narrates.  How  well  he 
does  it,  and  with  what  skill  be  brings  before  the  reader  the  very 
spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  time,  all  will  be  ready  to  admit 
long  before  the  last  instalment  of  this  thrilling  story  has  reached 
them. 

ANOTHER  "MATE"  STORY. 

Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  KIHK  MUXROE'S  serial 
stories,  the  last  two  of  which  were  entitled  "  Don-mates"  and 
"  Campmates,"  respectively.  This  year  we  shall  have  another 
of  the  "  Mate"  series,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  along  the  coast 
and  among  the  Everglades  of  Florida.  Its  title  will  be  "  Cauoe- 
mai  es,"  and  those  who  have  read  the  other  "  Mates"  will  know 
without  being  told  that  a  treat  is  in  store  for  them.  A  great 
charm  of  this  writer's  works,  apart  from  the  fine,  manly  tone 
that  pervades  them,  and  the  perfectly  natural  series  of  thrilling 
adventures  with  which  they  bristle,  is  the  exact  knowledge 
that  the  author  shows  of  the  subjects  with  which  lie  deals.  Be 
hi^  hem  sent  "down  iu  a  coal  mine"  or  out  on  the  high  seas, on 
the  plains  of  the  great  West  or  among  the  keys  and  Everglades 
of  Florida,  the  author  always  seems  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with 
his  ground,  and  as  a  consequence  the  reader  follows  him  with 
unflagging  interest,  and  willingly  lends  himself  to  the  illusion 
that  the  young  hero  is  real  flesh  and  blood,  and  his  adventures 
a  chapter  of  personal  history. 

OTHER   STORIES. 

Besides  the  above  serials,  there  will  be  others,  shorter  but 
hardly  less  interesting.  "  Grade's  Godson  "  makes  his  bow  in 
this  number,  and  this  remarkable  young  scapegrace  will  win  so 
many  friends  for  his  author,  E.  H.  HOUSE,  that  they  will  be 
eager  to  see  the  opening  chapter  of  "Natty  Barton's  Maun." 
also  by  Mr.  HOUSE. 

The  girls  will  be  enchanted  with  "The  Fate  of  Bellield,"  by 
Mary  Selden  McCobb,  one  of  the  brightest  of  story-tellers  for 
young  readers,  as  also  with  "  Lily  Darrow's  Venture,"  by  An- 
geline  Teal,  and  "Otto's  Chance."  by  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  while  all, 
boys  and  girls.youiig  and  old,  will  take  delight  in  W.  D.  How- 
ells's  fantastic  tale  of  "The  I'umpkiu-Glory." 


And  what  shall  we  say  of  other  old  friends,  whose  names  have 
not  yet  1>een  mentioned— of  Howard  Pyle  and  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  of  Captain  Charles  King,  l>a\id  Ker,  .1.  Macdona  Id  Oxlej 
M.  E  M.  I  la  MS.  \V.  (I.  Sioddard,  Mary  E.Wilkins,  .Sophie  Swett, 
Nora.  Perry,  Harriet  Prescott  SpoH'ord,  and  others  whose  names 
will  suggest  themselves  to  many  of  you  as  the  authors  of  your 
••favorite  stories,"  and  so  would  be  entitled  to  be  mentioned 
here  did  space  permii  .'  Never  mind;  they  will  all  be  with  us, 
wilh  new  candidates  for  your  favor  in  prose  or  verse. 

SPECIAL    Xf.MBERS. 

A  feature  of  1  IAKPI.K'S  YOUXG  PEOPLE  will  be  the  Special 
Numbers,  which  will  be  published  on  special  occasions.  This 
is  one  of  them,  ami  is  appropriately  named  the  "Anniversary 
Number."  The  others  will  be  the  "  Thanksgiving  Number,"  the 
"Christmas,"  "New-Year,"  "  Easier."  and  "Fourth  of  .Fnh  "  or 
•'National"  number.  These  will  consist  of  twenty-four  pages 
each,  and  will  be  distinguished  by  specially  designed  covers. 

The  Christmas  Number  will  be  devoted  to  the  holiday  aspect 

of  this  great  least  of  Christendom,  and  to  the  h >r  of  the  jolly 

patron  saint  of  Christian  children.  Among  its  contents  will  be 
a  comic  operetta  entitled  "Bobby  Shaftoe,"  by  H.  C.  Bunner, 
with  original  music  by  Oscar  Weil.  It  will  be  found  "just  the 
thing"  for  young  people  with  bright  wits  and  tuneful  voices  to 
perform:  and  judging  from  the  popularity  of  the  two  previously 
published  operettas  by  the  same  author,  it  would  seem  to  be 
destined  for  a  long  "  run  "  on  many  an  amateur  stage. 

The  New-Year  Number  will  be  a  "Columbus"  number,  lilling- 
ly  opening  the  four-hundredth  year  from  the  great  discovery. 

OLD   THINGS    AND    NEW. 

Our  old  friends  well  know  what  we  have  done  for  them  in  the 
various  lines  of  reading  and  activity  in  which  they  are  interest- 
ed— in  Travel  and  Adventure,  History  and  Biography,  iu  Science 
and  Mechanic-s,  in  Sports  and  Pastimes.  It  is  the  aim  of  HAB- 
pKifs  YOUXG  PEOPLE  to  anticipate  the  wants  and  tastes  of  all 
its  readers,  and  give  them  to  read  articles  and  practical  papers 
bearing  upon  all  their  pursuits  and  interests.  Almost  every 
subject  has  heretofore  been  treated  in  its  pages;  but  if,  as  the 
wise  man  said,  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  at  least 
the  old  subjects  are  constantly  showing  themselves  in  new  as- 
pects, and  so  never  grow  old. 

The  "World's  Fair  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  a  detailed  announce- 
ment of  which  was  made  in  HAUPKB'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  Oc- 
tober 13th,  is  something  new  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  the  youthful  world.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  country 
is  entitled  (subject  to  the  conditions  of  age)  to  try  for  one  or 
more  of  the  40110  prizes. 

Four  thousand  prizes  !  Think  of  it!  Was  ever  so  gigantic  an 
enterprise  projected  for  boys  and  girls?  Was  ever  such  an  in- 
ducement offered  to  "ride  one's  hobby?"  For  this  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  These  competitions  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
supplant  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  school  work.  Indeed, 
the  subjects  have  been  selected  carefully  with  a  view  to  avoid- 
ing those  usually  taught  in  schools,  unless  in  trade-schools.  It 
is  out-of-school  work;  it  is.  in  fact,  riding  one's  hobby  with  a 
set  purpose  towards  a  certain  goal.  No  boy  or  girl  should  at- 
tempt to  enter  for  more  than  one  or  two  branches  of  this  many- 
sided  competition,  for  no  one  can  expect  to  excel  in  more  than 
one  or  two  branches.  The  "  Honor  Prizes  "  are  for  the  highest 
excellence  shown  by  boys  and  girls  respectively  iu  the  entire 
"World's  Fair,"  and  not  for  the  greatest  number  of  exhibits 
shown  by  any  one  competitor. 

In  addition  to  these  competitions  there  v\ill  be  frequent,  puz- 
zles to  look  forward  to,  and  an  announcement  will  shortly  be 
made  regarding  t  \\  o  portraits  which  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
counliy  would  like,  to  have,  and  which  every  one  may  possess. 

Lastly,  bear  in  mind  that  the  growih  ami  advancement  of 
IL\I:PEIJ'S  YOUNG  PKOPLK  are  largely  in  your  hands,  for  thelarger 
the  a  liny  of  our  readers,  tin'  richer  and  better  we  can  make  I  he 
paper.  \V<>  cannot  reach  with  our  advertisements  all  young 
people  who  would  like  to  become  our  readers,  though  we  try  to 
do  so.  You  can  do  a  great  deal,  each  •  of  \  on,  towards  swell- 
ing the.  army  of  our  readers,  and  every  new  ivcniit  \ou  bring 
into  the  ranks  will  be,  not  only  a  guarantee  of  increased  effort 
on  our  part  for  your  entertainment,  but  also  a  s :e  of  pecuni- 
ary profit  to  you.  How,  say  you.'  I!y  the  HARPER'S  YouXG 
PEOPLE  coupon  system.  If  you  have  not  made  yourself  ac- 
quainted with  it,  write  at  once  for  particulars. 


IIAKI'KK'S  5TOTJNG   PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  xin. 


TKACIIKI:.  "  Now,  Toniniy,  tell  me  who  first  discovered  whale- 
bone." 

•  I,',  perfectly  safe  h>  -kale,  fi>r  tin-  i'ce  is  two  feel  thick, :ind  tin-          TOMMY,   -.loiiiili." 


WONDERFUL, 
•on  ves,"  answered  I'reddv.  in  rcplv  to  his  father's  question. 

«  .  ....  i    -      i  i    j  i 


water  is  only  twelve  inches  in  the  deepest  part. 


A  I.ATI-:  FA  1. 1.  SUM: 

II()\V   dolh     the    III  I  le    lnis\     bee 

Improve  each  shining  horn •  .' 
Well,  at  the   present    iiioment    he 
Is  looking  tor  a  tlowcr. 


SYMI'A'I'HY. 


DIDN'T   WANT  THEM. 

-Tov MY."  said  his  mother,  "  if  I  get  yon  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
yon  must  promise  not  to  climb  trees  or  play  marbles  until  they 
an'  worn  out.'' 

"Then."  answered  Tommy,  after  a  liniment's  reflection,  ''I 
guess  I  don't  want,  them." 

AS    YOUNG    EYES    SEE    IT. 
AUNT  JANE.  "  What  a  disgraceful  spectacle  those  two  tipsy 


'OUR  baby  is  awfully  nice,"  remarked  Mal.cl.     "It  pulled  my      men  are  making  of  themselves!" 


hair  yesterday,  and  then  cried  liceanse  I  did." 


ROBBIE.  "Yes;  a  .pair  of  spectacles,  auntie." 


ONCE.EDIE  GAVE  H  IM 
E    NUTS  TO  CRACK 
Ht^.  -HE  ATE  THEM  AS  FAST 


BE  ACCURATE. 

TEDDIE.  "  Dordie,  I  tan't  do 
out  wiz  you  till  I  clet  dwe.ssed. 
I'm  all  over  dirt." 

Doiti).  "  Yon  mustn't  talk 
so  carelessly,  Ted.  You  are 
not  all  over  dirt;  the  dirt  is 
all  over  you" 


HE   COULDN'T  HELP  IT. 

]!AI;<  i  .AY,  who  is  undergo- 
ing severe  punishment,  lie- 
cause  lie  has  been  suspedrd 
of  letting  a  kitteii  loose  in 
the  school  -  room,  laughs  as 
though  he  enjoyed  it. 

TEACHER  (hunt/ing  up  Hie 
rod.)  "Barclay,  whv  do  you 
laugh?" 

BARCLAY.  "I  cau't  help  it, 
Miss  Bray.  You're  whipped  I  lie 
UTOIII/  boy." 


FINANCIALLY  CORRECT. 

TEACHER  (in  a  New  Orleans 
school).  "Dnrand,  what  does 
inijiecHiiioiin  mean  ?" 

DfiSAXD  («•/»(  tins  Inil  one 
name  for  n  liulf-iHiiie).  "An 
impecunious  boy  is  a  boy  that 
has  not  a  picayune  to  his 
name." 


SILLY  INDEED. 

WAI.LIE.  "  Josie,  I  didn't 
think  you  were  so  cowardly 
as  to  need  a  light  when  you 
go  to  bed." 

JOSIE.  "I  don't  need  it 
when  I  go  to  bed,  Wallie.  I 
need  it  after  I've  got  to  bed. 
I  want  to  see  how  to  go  to 
.sleep." 

SIGNS. 

IF  a  boy  refuses  an  extra 
piece  of  pie,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  the  pie  is  particu- 
larly bad. 

If  a  bird  is  caught  by  a  eat . 
it  is  a  sure  sign  of  bad  luck — 
that  is,  for  the  bird. 

You  may  always  feel  certain 
that  the  sweetest  apples  arc 
those  just  out  ot  reach. 

•When  a  dog  barks  at  the 
moon  .'ill  night  it  is  a  sun- 
sign  of  insomnia — on  the  part 
uf  others  besides  the  dog. 
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UNKNOWN    OCEAN   A.D.  1492. 

BY    JOHN   RUSSELL    CORYELL. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DIEGO'S  terror  of  his  cousin  was  in  no  wise  assumed ; 
it  was  very  real;  for  Martin  Aloiizo  Pinzoii,  besides 
being    the    acknowledged 
head  of  the  Pinzon  family 
and  a  very  masterful  man, 
was  the  legal  guardian  of 
Diego,  and  had  his  future 
in  liis  keeping. 

"Good  Fray  Bartolo- 
meo,"  pleaded  Diego,  ear- 
nestly, "do  not  take  me 
to  my  cousin.  I  will 
mend  my  ways;  indeed  I 
will.  And  you  may  put 
any  penance  on  me,  and 
you  shall  see  how  cheer- 
fully I  will  do  it." 

"Thou  shouldst  have 
thought  of  all  that  be- 
fore," said  the  friar,  feel- 
ing a  pity  for  Diego  that 
he  would  not  betray,  be- 
cause he  believed  the  mis- 
chievous lad  needed  a  se- 
vere lesson. 

"  You  do  not  know  my 
cousin, "  said  Diego,  mourn- 
fully. 

"Tis  plain  thou  dost," 
said  Fray  Bartolomeo. 

"The  flogging  he  would 
give  me  I  care  little  for," 
said  Diego. 

"Be  not  too  sure;  his 
arm  is  not  that  of  '  old 
Bartolomeo.'" 

"If  I  said  'old  Bartolo- 
meo,' "  said  Diego,  cajol- 
ingly,  "you  must  believe 
it  was  said  witli  affection. 
Don't  you  know  how  we 
sometimes  say  '  old '  when 
we  wish  to  use  a  term  of 
endearment  ?" 


Fray  Bartolomeo  smiled  on  the  other  side  of  his  face, 
but  turned  a  grim  eye  on  Diego.  "  Gracias  for  thy  af- 
fectionate remembrance  of  me,  even  with  the  thought  of 
the  scourge  in  thy  mind;  but  it  must  not  blind  iis  to  the 
fact  that  thou  didst  purloin  a  choice  melon  from  the  gar- 
den, having  previously  flouted  Fray  Antonio,  and  having 
subsequently  seduced  thy  fellows,  and  done  many  things 
which  thou  shouldst  not  have  done." 

"  It  was  very  wicked  of  me,"  said  Diego;  "  but  would 
you  for  that  have  me  taken  from  the  convent  and  carried 
to  certain  destruction?" 

"  Tut!"  said  the  friar,  scornfully. 
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''But  he  will  do  it,"  whined  Diego.  "  ^i  ou  heard  \vhat 
tin-  man  said — that,  IK-  hail  not  yet  his  complement." 

"  Tut!''  said  the  IViar  again. 

"  T  see  hmv  it  is."  said  Diego,  trying  a  newtack;  ''you 
bear  mr  malice  for  calling  yon  old.  and  you  would  have 
me  removed  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  You  care 
nothing  for  my  future  \velfure.  Tis  niirhristia.ii  to  hate 
nie  so  bitterly." 

"Tut,  tut!  tut,  tut!"  said  the  worthy  friar,  uneasily. 
"'Tis  because  I  cherish  thee  in  my 'heart,  thou  scape- 
grace, that  I  will  not  do  thee  the  wrong  to  punish  thee 
insufficiently.  Ho\v  many  times  have  I  praised  thee  for 
thy  facility  in  declension  and  conjugation?  How  often 
lia\  e  I  told  thee  that  thou  wert  the  best  student  of  them 
all.  and  \vouldst  be  &  credit  to  us  but  for  thy  scampish 
tricks  '.  How  often  hast,  thou  cajoled  me,  in  my  love  for 
thee,  and  escaped  the  punishment  thou  shonldst  have  had 
in  justice?" 

"  Y'ou  have  indeed  been  very  good,"  said  Diego,  watch- 
ing the  face  above  him  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye; 
"  why,  then,  will  you  wreck  my  wretched  life  now:'  I 
tell  you,  Martin  Alonzo  will  snatch  me  from  the  convent, 
and  take  me  with  him.  I  feel  it  in  my  heart." 

There  was  uneasiness  in  the  heart  of  the  friar,  for  he 
loved  the  boy,  and  there  was  enough  in  what  he  said  to 
make  an  impression  on  his  fears  too.  Martin  Ahm/u 
might  do  the  thing  Diego  dreaded,  or  pretended  to  dread. 
Diego  saw  that  the  good  man  wavered,  and  a  grill  over- 
spread his  countenance.  The  friar,  chancing  to  look 
do\\  n.  saw  the  grimace. 

"Thou  art  an  ungrateful  little  wretch!"  he  said,  an- 
grily. "Thou  wouldst  play  upon  my  affection  for  thee, 
and  then  laugh  at  my  credulity.  I  think  sometimes, 
Diego  Pinzoii,  thou  hast  no  heart  at  all.  Now,  say  no 
more.  I  will  not  listen.  I  caught  the  smirk  011  thy 
face,  and  it,  hath  undone  thee  for  a  certainty.  Thou  shalt 
learn,  the  iniquity  of  making  a  mock  of  thy  elders.  S-n 
no  more." 

Diego  hastened  to  remove  the  impression  the  friar  had 
received,  and  strove  with  much  earnestness  and  artfulness 
to  work  once  more  on  the  feelings  of  his  teacher;  but  it 
was  without  avail.  When  he  pointed  out  with  great 
particularity  what  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  were.  Fray 
Bartolomeo  merely  gave  a  grim  assent;  when  he  enlarged 
on  the  pity  of  taking  him  from  his  religious  studies,  the 
friar  only  snorted  ominously.  In  short,  they  came  to  the 
house  of  Martin  Alonzo  Piuzon,  and  went  in.  Martin 
Alonzo  was  evidently  saying  his  last  farewells  at  that 
moment,  and  was  in  great  haste  to  be  away. 

"Good-day,  Fray  Bartolomeo,"  he  said,  in  his  abrupt 
fashion.  "Whom  have  you  here?  It  is  my  cousin's 
son,  Diego  ?  Good-day  to  thee,  lad.  I  suppose  thou  hast 
come  to  bid  me  a,  last  farewell,  like  these  women.  As  if 
I  were  never  to  return !  Well,  adios,  if  you  will.  Is  he 
a  likely  lad,  Fray  Bartolomeo  ?  How  come  on  the  hu- 
manities '" 

His  rapid,  abrupt  manner  of  speaking  gave  little  op- 
portunity for  an  answer,  and  the  friar  saw  that  it  was  a 
poor  time  to  be  there  ou  such  an  errand;  but  he  was  so 
convinced  that  Diego  would  be  unmanageable  without  a 
chastisement  and  warning  from  his  cousin  that  he  spoke 
out  clearly  and  to  the  point: 

"  The  humanities  come  on  well  enough,  and  no  one 
can  do  better  than  he  when  he  will;  but  I  have  come  to 
tell  thee,  Martin  Alonzo,  that  he  needs  a  strong  hand  to 
correct  him,  or  he  will  never  arrive  at  grace." 

"My  time  is  short,"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  gruffly. 

"It  needs  not  much  of  it  to  give  him  a  taste  of  thy 
vigor  and  a  word  of  warning." 

"A  sorry  sort  of  remembrance  he  would  have  of  me 
then,  reverend  brother." 

"He  will  honor  and  bless  thee  in  the  end,"  said  the 
friar. 


"  What  hath  he  done  that  calls  for  my  intervention?" 
demanded  Martin  Alonzo,  eying  Diego  curiously. 

"  Much  in  the  past  that  hath  been  inadequately  dealt 
with,  and  to-day  these  several  things:  He  flouted  the 
gardener.  Fray  Antonio,  when  he  rebuked  him  for  step 
ping  on  his  melon  vines;  he — 

"  ( iooil  cousin,"  said  Diego,  hastily,  "I  did  but  as  Fray 
Antonio  bade  me." 

"  What  did  he  bid  thee  do?"  demanded  Martin  Alon/o. 

"He  bade  me  think  twice  ere  I  set  foot  to  ground 
again,  cuffing  me  soundly  lest  I  should  not  remember." 

"Ah!"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  a  twinkle  lighting  up  his 
stern  eye. 

Diego,  who  was  quickness  itself,  caught  the  twinkle 
and  went  on  before  Fray  Bartolomeo  could  continue  his 
catalogue  of  misdeeds. 

"  And  then  I  begged  him  to  enlighten  me  further,  since 
I  was  not  certain  that  I  had  construed  him  correctly." 

"  Thou  didst  flout  him,"  said  the  friar,  indignantly. 

"  What  didst  thou?"  demanded  Martin  Aloiizo. 

"  I  did  but  lift  niy  foot  thus,''  said  Diego,  demurely 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  "and  count,  so:  'I  think 
once,  I  think  twice,  and  down  she  goes.  I  think  once,  I 
think  twice,  I  think  once,  I  think  twice,'  and  so  on." 

It  was  so  comically  done,  Diego  being  a  capital  mimic 
and  actor,  that  Martin  Alonzo  and  the  women  of  the 
household  laughed  uproariously  in  spite  of  their  serious- 
ness. Even  Fray  Bartolomeo  was  fain  to  turn  his 
head. 

'  'Tis  thus  he  ever  saves  himself  the  punishment  he 
deserves,  and  then  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  his  own  cajol- 
ery," said  the  friar,  resuming  his  grave  face. 

"  He  is  a  very  cunning  knave,  then,  is  he?"  said  Martin 
Alonzo,  thoughtfully. 

"If  thou  knowc-st  him  not,  he  will  cajole  thy  auger 
into  love,  and  so  escape  his  just  dues." 

"  How  does  he  with  his  Latin?"  asked  the  sailor. 

"Excellent  well,  I  will  say.  He  hath  a  positive  gift 
for  languages." 

"  But  he  is  full  of  mischievous  pranks,  you  say?" 

"  Like  a  very  monkey  for  mischief." 

"And  he  needs  a  sobering  discipline?"  said  Martin 
Alonzo,  his  voice  taking  on  something  of  its  sea  roar. 

"Sadly,"  answered  the  friar,  trembling  a  little  for  the 
boy;  "  but  do  not  forget  he  is  but  a  child." 

"How  old  is  he?" 

"  Fifteen,  good  cousin,"  said  Diego,  in  affright.  "  But 
do  not  be  so  wroth  with  me.  The  worst  that  I  did  was 
to  break  bounds  that  I  might  come  into  port  to  see  you 
start  on  your  great  voyage,  good  cousin." 

"And  purloined  a  melon  and  seduced  his  comrades  to 
eat  it  with  him,"  interposed  the  friar,  seeing  a  softening 
of  Martin  Alonzo's  face,  owing  to  the  cunning-  explana- 
tion of  his  reason  for  disobedience. 

"Thou  hadst  an  interest  in  my  voyage,  then?"  demand- 
ed Martin  Alonzo. 

"The  rogue  will  cajole  him!"  murmured  the  friar. 

"Such  an  interest,  good  cousin!"  said  Diego,  enthusias- 
tically, at  the  same  time  chuckling  to  think  how  he  was 
like  to  escape. 

Martin  Alonzo  bent  a  singular  look  upon  him,  and  turn- 
ed to  the  friar.  "He  hath  a  quick  wit  and  a  turn  for 
languages,  you  say?" 

"Both."' 

"  But  to-day  he  hath  purloined  a  melon,  flouted  one  of 
the  brothers,  broken  the  bounds,  seduced  his  comrades  into 
evil,  and  perhaps  hath  done  other  things  not  yet  known." 

"  Oh,"  whined  Diego,  immediately  cast  down,  "  if  you 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  what  is  known!" 

"And,"  went  on  Martin  Alonzo,  "you  say  he  hath 
been  a  sore  trouble  in  the  past,  and  that  you  have  felt 
yourself  unequal  to  the  task  of  fittingly  punishing  him?" 

"Even  so,  Martin  Alonzo,"  admitted  the  friar. 
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"And  you  wish  for  him  now  a  punishment  that  shall 
be  a  warning  to  him?" 

"I  love  the  youth,  Martin  Alonzo;  but  it  is  for  his 
good,"  said  the  friar,  who  found  it  bard  to  bear  witness 
against  Diego. 

"And  you  think  that  without  an  adequate  punishment 
he  will  not  be  the  ornament  to  the  Church  that  he  other- 
wise would?" 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  differently,"  said  the  friar. 

"And  I  wish,"  said  Diego,  desperately,  having  given 
up  hope,  "  that  you  would  do  the  worst  and  have  it  over. 
I  can  stand  a  flogging  if  it  must  be,  but  I  hate  suspense." 

"You  shall  be  relieved  of  that,"  said  Martin  Alonzo. 
"I  have  thought  of  the  thing  which  will  at  once  be  a 
punishment  for  him,  a  boon  to  me,  and  a  relief  to  you." 

"And  that  is — ?''  asked  the  friar,  not  without  uneasi- 
ness himself. 

"  He  shall  go  the  voyage  with  me,"  said  Martin  Alonzo. 
"  I  need  another  hand,  and  he  is  agile  and  strong,  and  will 
suit  nit1  as  well  as  another — better,  it  may  be.  since  he 
hath  such  a  strong  interest  in  the  voyage." 

"It  must  not  be,"  said  the  startled  friar 

"  It  shall  be,"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  in  such  a  tone  and 
with  such  a  fire  in  his  eye  that  Diego  felt  himself  unequal 
to  any  words,  though  the  friar,  indignant  at,  the  trap  he 
had  led  Diego  into,  protested  vehemently 

"  I  am  his  guardian,  I  think,"  said  Martin  Alonzo. 
'You  brought  him  here  for  my  discretion,  and  he  hath 
not  yet  been  yielded  up  to  the  Church.  If  lie  had  been, 
I  would  be  the  last  to  say  a  word.  He  hath  not,  been, 
and  he  goes  with  me.  It  is  the  last  word.  Wife,  make  a 
hasty  bundle  of  the  clothing  of  our  sou,  which  he  hath 
outgrown.  We  have  but  a  minute  to  waste.  Cousin, 
look  not  so  glum, over  a  thing  which  so  short  a  time  ago 
awoke  thy  enthusiasm.  Thou  goest  with  me.  Friar,  I 
wish  you  good-day.  Aclios  /" 

Diego  said  not  a  word  to  his  cousin;  he  knew  that 
it  would  have  been  useless.  To  the  friar,  however,  he  ad- 
dressed a  reproach: 

"  I  told  you  how  it  would  be." 

"Thou  didst  indeed,  my  son,"  said  the  worthy  friar, 
humbly.  "  But  do  not  despair,  for  I  will  hasten  to  the 
prior  and  have  his  intervention." 

Martin  Alonzo  laughed  in  his  beard,  and  Diego  felt  that 
his  doom  was  sealed.  He  saw  the  friar  go  out  of  the 
house,  and  he  saw  the  hasty  preparations  of  the  women 
of  the  household  to  get  him  an  outfit;  he  listened  to  their 
words  of  comfort  and  hope,  and  to  his  cousin's  gruff  as- 
surance that  he  would  not  be  taking  the  voyage  himself 
if  he  thought  there  was  danger  in  it;  and  all  the  while  his 
mind  was  only  on  the  words  be  had  spoken  in  mischief  to 
the  young  convict — "He  is  very  young  to  die!" 

They  seemed  cruel  now  instead  of  only  mischievous, 
and  he  wished  very  heartily  that  he  had  not  uttered 
them.  And  so  he  sat  in  melancholy  silence  until  he 
heard  Martin  Alonzo  saying  to  him: 

"Pick  up  thy  bundle,  cousin;  kiss  the  women,  and 
come.  Why,  how  glum  thou  art!  And  thou  with  tin- 
gift  of  language !  Come,  they  are  waiting  for  us,  and  the 
Admiral,  Christoval  Colon,  or  Christopherus,  as  he  and 
thou,  being  learned  in  Latin,  would  say  it,  will  be  im- 
patient." 

Diego  heeded  not  the  banter  in  his  cousin's  voice,  but 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  with  no  attempt  to  hide  his 
griff  and  terror.  He  took  up  his  bundle  and  dejectedly 
followed  his  cousin  out  of  the  house.  Usually,  when  go- 
ing to  punishment,  he  would  bear  himself  as  jauntily  as 
if  going  to  a  feast — that  is,  when  all  hope  of  escape  was 
gone;  but  on  this  occasion  he  had  no  spirit  to  simulate 
what,  he  did  not  feel.  He  weut  with  drooping  head  and 
lagging  step. 

When  they  reached  the  Pintn.  as  the  vessel  of  Martin 
Alonzo  was  named,  a  sharp  word  from  his  cousin  sent 
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Diego  over  the  side  in  short  order.  He  was  just  con- 
scious of  some  conversation  taking  place  about  him— a 
short  quick  talk — and  then  he  was  hustled  forward  and 
told  to  put  his  bundle  down. 

There  must  have  been  some  curiosity  under  his  de- 
spair; for  he  remembered  afterwards  looking  about  him, 
and  making  certain  observations  that  did  not  in  the  least 
tend  to  dispel  his  fears. 

The  vessel  on  which  he  found  himself,  and  which  was 
destined  for  the  most  perilous  voyage  in  the  knowledge 
of  man,  was  a  rickety  little  craft  no  larger  than  those 
which  he  had  seen  sailing  along  the  shallow  coasts  of 
Andalusia.  It  had  no  deck  amidships,  and  carried  houses 
forward  and  aft  only  to  shelter  the  crew  and  captain, 
and  to  contain  the  most  perishable  of  such  freight  as  she 
carried. 

There  were  about  thirty  persons  on  board  the  vessel ; 
but  it  was  plain  that  all  were  not  workers;  and  after- 
wards he  learned  that  some  of  them  were  simple  adven- 
turers, and  that  some  were  officers  sent  by  the  Queen 
Isabella. 

The  other  two  vessels  had  already  lifted  anchor  and 
were  dropping  down  the  stream,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Piitta  was  doing  the  same.  But  even  when 
the  anchor  was  up,  the  shouting  of  his  cousin — the  roar- 
ing, rather — did  not  cease,  nor  did  the  sullen  scuffling  of 
the  crew. 

He  had  no  idea  what  he  was  expected  to  do,  and  he 
was  in  no  mood  to  ask  :m\  l>oily,  even  if  he  had  known 
whom  to  ask;  so  he  let  his  bundle  lie  where  he  had 
dropped  it  and  moved  over  to  a  part  of  the  rail  which 
seemed  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  sailors,  and  leaned 
over  it  in  the  disnialest  manner  imaginable.  As  he 
stood  there,  he  was  conscious  of  the  approach  of  some 
one,  but  he  did  not  turn  to  see  who  it  might  be. 

"He  is  very  young  to  die,"  said  a  mocking  voice,  and 
he  knew,  before  he  looked  around,  whose  the  voice  was; 
but  he  turned,  nevertheless,  and  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the 
young  convict  whom  he  had  gibed  in  those  same  words. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 
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BY  MARY  V.  WORSTELL. 


A   CASUAL  visitor  at  the  Centreville  School  would 
have  said  that  among'  the  sixty-five  children  in  at- 
tendance, Tommy  Hoyt  was  perhaps  the  least  attractive 
— the  casual  visitor,  mind  ! 

For,  alas!  Tommy  had  no  claims  to  beauty.     His  hair 
was  of  no  particular  color,  and  his  eyes — well,  now  I 


TOMMY    I1OYI  S   LETTER. 

think  of  it,  his  eyes  were  not  at  all  bad;  frank  blue  eyes 
they  were,  with  a  smile  uhvays  lurking  about  them  ready 
to  change  itself  into  a  gleam  of  mischief  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  and  often  on  no  provocation  at  all.  His 
other  features  were  just  ordinary,  though  his  even  white 
teeth  made  him  look  jolly  and  companionable  when  he 
smiled.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  blessed  with 
"the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,"  I  must  add  that  Tommy  was 
very  popular.  A  game  without  Tommy  Hoyt  was  not 
nearly  so  much  fun  as  a  game  in  which  he  joined. 


Now  Miss  Hamilton,  Tommy's  teacher,  was  very  pretty. 
Tommy  looked  up  to  her  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
little  Roman  boy  centuries  ago  might  have  looked  upon 
a  splendid  gleaming  statue  of  Minerva  herself.  What 
Miss  Hamilton  didn't  know,  nobody  knew.  So  thought 
Tommy,  and  he  never  was  happier  than  when  rendering 
her  some  little  service.  He  liked  her  eyes,  and  her  smile, 
and  her  hair,  and  the  way  she  dressed.  There  were  others 
besides  Tommy  who  liked  the  new  teacher.  The  trustees 
were  loud  in  her  praises,  for  she  had  done  wonders  for 
the  school  during  the  ten  months  it  had  been  under  her 
charge,  while  each  trustee  flattered  himself  that  having 
so  capable  a  teacher  was  due  to  his  own  discernment. 

June  had  come— a  hot  dusty  clay  in  June,  when  every 
one  felt  listless,  and  every  one  longed  to  be  out  of  doors, 
"  Nut  to  be  doing,  but  to  be." 


SAM    COLTILLE  S    REPLY. 
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It   was   hard   work   to   listen   while   Horace    Ketcham     Here   are   the   notes,"  she    answered,  handing    them    to 
"hounded    Turkey,''    or    Clara    Jenkins    described     the     him. 

course   of  the  Volga.       She   had   just    concluded    trium-          "Aren't   you   going  in  read  'em?"  he   asked,  in    some 
phantly,  "and  empties  into  the  Caspian  Sen."  when  Miss     amazement.      Then  he  added.  'Miss  Wilson  used  to 
Hamilton's  eye  caught  sight  of  a  hit  of  while  paper  lly-     every  note  she  could  yet  her  bands  on." 
ing   through    the    air.      It    seemed    t<>    have    come    from          Miss  Hamilton  smiled.     "  1  am  not  Miss  Wilson  ;  and. 
Tommy  Hoyt's  desk.      A  little  later  she  was  speaking  of     at  all  events,  I  am  not  gom;;-  to  read  your  notes." 
Odessa,  I  think  it  was,  when  a  second  bit  of  paper  Hew         Then  the  fun   Hashed   ail  over  his*  merry  face   as    he 
through    the   air,  this   time   from    Sam    Colville's   desk     said,  "  Oh,  please  do ;  I  should  like  you  to !" 
to   that    of    Tommy   Hoyt. 
Miss    Hamilton   knew    that 
a     rule    had   been    broken, 
for  communicating-  during 
school   hours  without  per- 
mission was.  of  course,  for- 
bidden. 

Instead  of  reproving  the 
culprits  there  and  then,  she 
merely  said  :  "Tommy, 
please  bring  that  note  to 
me.  And  you,  Sam,  may 
bring  me  the  note  Tommy 
tossed  to  you  a  few  min- 
utes ago." 

The  notes  were  placed  on 
the  teacher's  desk,  and  the 
geography  lesson  went  on. 
In  due  time  it  was  finished, 
and  then  school  was  dis- 
missed. All  of  the  boys 
and  girls  drifted  out  into 
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MISS  HAMILTON'S  NOTE. 


' '  If  you  wish  me  to, 
Tommy,  I  will,"  she  said; 
"but— 

She  unfolded  first  Tom- 
my's note,  and  then  Sam  Col- 
ville's, and  read  as  follows: 

"Where  are  the  fellers 
going  to  play  ball  on  Satir- 
day?" 

"On  the  Common.  Pa 
says  we  may. 

SAM  COLVILLE." 

Miss  Hamilton  had  been 
a  school-girl  herself  only 
three  years  before,  and  she 
laughed  like  a  school-girl 
when  she  saw  the  queer  hi- 
eroglyphics. 

"Well,  Tommy!  I  didn't 
know  you  were  as  profi- 


the  bright  June  sunshine— all  except  Tommy  Hoyt.     Miss     cient  in  Chinese   as  in  doing  your  sums.     Where  did 


Hamilton  had  said  she  wanted  to  see  him.      "I'm  in  for 
it  now,"  he  thought,  ruefully. 

When  they  were  left  quite  alone,  the  teacher  picked 


you.  learn,  to  make  such  queer  characters— from  a  fan  or 
from  a  tea-box?" 

Miss  Hamilton  forgot  her  dignity  as  teacher  for  a  while, 


up   the   two  bits  of    paper,  and   said,  "Tommy,  you   re-     and   listened  in  a  way  that  gratified   Tommy  intensely 

while  he  explained  the  curious  secret  alphabet  he  had 
devised.  It  was  really  very  simple,  although  it  looked 
so  complicated.  I  give  the  "key"  that  Tommy  furnish- 
ed, merely  adding  that  the  letters  were  placed  one  beloiv 
the  other,  instead  of  in  horizontal  lines. 

With  this  as  an  aid.  Miss  Hamilton  soon  deciphered 
the   two  little   notes,  and,  of  course,  she   felt   obliged    to 


member  the  rule   about   communicating   during   school 
hours?" 

"Yes, 'm." 

"Why,  then,  did  you  break  it?" 

"I— I  didn't  think." 

"Do  you  know  why  the  rule  was  made?  I  made  it 
so  that  when  I  am  hearing  a  class  recite  I  can  give  my 
whole  mind  to  it,  and  need  not  divide  my  attention  be-  correct  Tommy's  spelling.  When  that  duty  was  dis- 
tween  the  class  and  the  rest  of  the  scholars.  Don't  you  charged  to  her  satisfaction,  she  wrote  a  note  to  Tom- 
my. He,  being  familiar  with  the  letters,  translated  it 
readily.  You  may  fancy  whether  he  was  pleased  or 


think  the  rule  is  a  good  one  ?" 

"Yes,  'm." 

"Now  will  you  not  help  me  to  be  a 
keeping  the  rules  I  make  ?" 

Help  her!     That  put  the  matter  in  a  new  light. 


•ood  teacher  by     not: 


"My  brother  Robert  is  coming  to  spend  his  vacation 


"You  just  try  me,  Miss  Hamilton,  and  see  if  I  don't,"     with   me.      He  will  bring  two    fishing-rods  &  a  gun. 


he  answered,  emphatically. 


"  Thank  you,  Tom.     I  know  you  will  keep  your  word,      bits?" 


Will  you  show  him  some  good  places  for  trout  &  rab- 
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A    ZOUNG    AERONAUT. 

BY    JESSIE    W  I!  I  GUT    Will  T  C  O  M  B. 

NOB<H>y  ever  really  knew  how  it  happened  except 
Dan  and  the  aeronaut;  but  several  thousand  people 
saw  that  it  did  happen.  Dan  hail  never  heard  of  psychol- 
ogy, or  of  the  processes  of  Hie  mind,  and  he  could  not 
have  explained  the  steps  his  mind  look  to  lead  him  to  do 
what  lie  did  do;  but  he  fi'/f  that  there  were  reasons,  and 
his  feelings  were  as  clear  and  ellicient  to  him  as  sunlight 
itself. 

Dan  remembered  the  first  time  he  saw  the  aeronaut. 
Dan  was  a  good-for-nothing  little  street  boy,  who  some- 
times sold  newspapers,  and  sometimes  blacked  shoes,  and 
sometimes  did  other  things  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen;  but  he  oftener  did  just  nothing  but  amuse 
himself  in  company  with  other  bare-footed  foster-chil- 
dren of  the  streets. 

And  the  aeronaut  always  remembered  the  first  time  he 
saw  Dan.  He — the  aeronaut — stood  at  the  corner  of  a 
vacant  half-block,  where  he  was  going  up  in  his  balloon 
the  next  afternoon,  and  watched  for  a  moment  the  an- 
tics of  a  dozen  little  rascals  who  were  making  a  circus 
of  themselves.  He  noticed  Dan  particularly,  a  boy  of 
eleven  or  twelve,  with  a  face  brimful  of  fun,  and  with 
legs  easily  first  in  limberness  in  that  particular  crowd. 
Whatever  any  boy  tried  to  do,  Dan  could  straight- 
way do  it  better.  His  superiority  and  his  pride  therein 
aroused  the  animosity  of  some  of  the  boys  who  had  been 
too  often  surpassed;  and  when  he  finally  undertook  to 
do  something  beyond  his  powers,  and  utterly  failed,  and 
rolled  over — white,  and  with  a  little  cut  in  his  head — to 
the  feet  of  the  aeronaut,  there  was  no  pity  for  his  mishap, 
only  mocking  cries,  which  hurt  him  more  than  his  fall. 

He  tried  to  pick  himself  up,  but  reeled,  and  then  it 
was  that  the  aeronaut  steadied  him,  and  let  him  lean 
against  him  until  he  felt  better.  The  aeronaut  told  the 
other  boys  that  they  could  not  have  come  so  near  success 
if  they  had  tried  a  week ;  and  one  of  the  little  boys,  with 
a  well-developed  sense  of  justice,  echoed  the  sentiment, 
and  the  shouts  changed  into  awkward  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  good-natured  chaff. 

The  aeronaut  thought  no  more  about  it;  but  Dan — a 
new  world  had  opened  for  Dan,  and  a  new  era — the  era 
of  hero-worship.  And  when,  not  an  hour  later,  Dan  found 
that  this  young  man  was  the  aeronaut,  the  star  of  the 
next  afternoon's  performance,  he  was  speechless  with 
a  sort  of  sacred  joy.  He  recalled  to  himself  the  aero- 
naut's appearance  —  his  clothes,  his  expression,  the  tones 
of  his  voice.  A  circus  was  coming  to  town,  and  the 
aeronaut  was  to  make  his  ascension  in  the  interests  of 
the  circus. 

Dan's  highest  ambition  had  formerly  been  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  circus.  NowT  he  underwent  another  revo- 
lution. To  be  like  the  aeronaut  in  every  particular  was 
the  one  thiiii:  in  life  for  him. 

At  four  o'clock  a  lartre  crowd  assembled  to  see  the  bal- 
loon ascension.  Dan  was  on  the  ground,  as  waseveryboy 
in  town  ;  but  he  looked  with  other  eyes  than  theirs  at  his 
hero.  How  fine  he  was  in  his  beautiful  tights!  how 
strong  he  looked!  how  confident!  Men  and  boys  crowded 
around  the  balloon  and  around  the  aeronaut;  some  even 
spoke  to  him.  brushed  against  him,  and  yet  hardly 
seemed  conscious  of  the  good  fortune  that  was  theirs. 

Once,  when  the  balloon  was  almost  ready,  and  the 
aeronaut  had  tried  the  parachute,  and  was  about  to  cry, 
''  Let  go !"  he  saw  Dan,  looked  straight  into  his  eyes,  and 
knew  him  and  smiled,  and  said:  "  Hollo,  Dan  !  You  here?" 
Said  it  to  him — Dan — knew  his  name. 

The  next  thing  Dan  knew,  there  was  a  rustle  in  the 
crowd,  and  the  balloon  had  started.  A  cheer  rose  with 
it;  but  it  seemed  to  Dan  that  the  exultant  shout,  in  which 
he  joined  with  all  his  heart  and  lungs,  had  hardly  cleft 


the  air  when  it  changed  to  a  sound  of  horror.  There 
was  ;i  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  he  ran  with  the  crowd; 
and  some  way  he  was  in  the  front  rank  when,  very  gent- 
ly and  tenderly,  the  men  raised  the  aeronaut,  white  and 
limp,  from  where  he  had  fallen  on  the  stones  under  the 
telegraph  wires.  Driven  by  the  wind  he  had  struck  the 
wires,  and  now  the  men  could  not  at  first  decide  whether 
he  was  dead  or  alive. 

"A  doctor!"     "Take  him  to  the  hotel!" 

And  it  was  Dan  in  all  that  crowd  who  seemed  to  have 
the  swiftest  feet,  and  gave  the  proper  word  at  the  hotel, 
and  sent  three  doctors  there  as  quick  as  a  flash.  Though 
nobody  knew  it  was  Dan. 

And  Dan  waited,  with  a  lump  like  a  base-ball  in  his 
throat  and  an  awful  weight  in  his  stomach,  until  he  could 
beseech  a  doctor  to  tell  him  what  was  the  matter.  The 
doctor  paid  very  little  attention  to  him,  but  Dan  gained 
courage. 

It  wasn't  very  dangerous,  either,  as  it  turned  out.  The 
aeronaut  staid  in  the  little  hotel,  running'  up  a  bill,  and 
fretting  his  heart  out  to  be  up  and  away.  His  bone's  were 
not  broken,  but  he  had  injured  his  back  ;  he  could 
not  understand  just  where  or  how,  but  every  time  he 
lifted  his  head,  he  felt  as  though  he  was  falling,  and  he 
was  quite  sure  he  would  never  be  well  again.  They 
told  him  one  day  that  a  little  boy  had  been  asking  for 
him  evei'y  morning,  and  so  it  happened  that  that  very 
day,  when  Dan  asked  pleadingly  howT  the  aeronaut  was, 
he  was  taken  upstairs.  His  heart  beat  like  a  trip-ham- 
mer. He  tiptoed  along,  fearful  of  making  a  noise,  while 
he  was  still  almost  the  length  of  the  hotel  from  the 
aeronaut's  room,  and  when  the  very  door  itself  was 
reached,  and  he  was  pushed  inside,  he  tried  not  to  breathe 
at  all. 

"  Is  it  you,  Dan?"  asked  a  voice  from  a  narrow  bed  in 
that  narrow  room.  The  voice  wasn't  much  like  the 
cheerful  voice  Dan  had  heard  last. 

''It's  me,"  said  Dan,  in  a  stage-whisper,  steering  tow- 
ard the  bed,  and  wondering  what  it  was  that  gripped  his 
throat  so,  and  why  he  saw  everything  double. 

It  seemed  a  terrible  thing  to  him  that  his  aeronaut,  so 
strong,  so  wonderful,  should  have  to  lie  there  stretched 
out  under  that  white  spread,  with  his  head  on  that 
white  pillow,  with  a  hollow  look  about  his  eyes,  and 
the  blue  veins  in  his  wrist  showing  so  plainly.  The 
aeronaut  took  Dan's  hand  in  one  of  his,  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  faint  amused  smile — the  first  smile  he  had 
indulged  in  since  his  fall.  That  was  too  much  for  Dan. 
He  stammered  out  the  thing  he  had  been  practising  to 
himself  as  the  correct  thing  to  say: 

"Glad  you  ain't  done  fur;  that  yer  goin'  to  be  around 
pretty  soon." 

And  then,  to  his  intense  mortification  for  weeks  after- 
wards, he  sank  in  a  little  heap  on  the  floor  by  the  bed, 
and  with  his  face  in  the  aeronaut's  palm,  and  clutching 
the  arm  with  his  two  little  grimy  hands,  he  sobbed  as 
though  his  heart  would  break.  The  aeronaut  patted  bis 
head  and  said,  with  a  little  tremble  in  his  voice, 

"There,  there,  Dan,  don't;  you'll  make  me  worse." 

And  Dan  made  a  mighty  effort,  and  gulped  down  his 
sobs,  and  wiped  his  face  on  the  sheet — another  thing  that 
caused  him  pangs  of  remorse  later — and  pulled  up  a  chair 
to  the  bed,  and  tried  to  cover  his  defeat.  "  You  got  them 
flowers,"  he  said,  his  face  brightening  as  he  saw  three 
roses  in  as  many  stages  of  decay.  "I  brought  them 
flowers  three  mornings,  but  I  didn't  sposen  as  you'd 
git  'em." 

The  aeronaut  gave  one  of  the  small  hands  a  good 
squeeze.  He  had  wondered  who  could  have  sent  him 
a  flower,  sick  and  alone,  a  stranger  to  all  that  town. 
Dan  talked  on,  forgetting  himself  more  and  more,  and 
the  aeronaut  laughed  occasionally,  and  looked  wistfully 
at  him  when  he  twirled  his  hat,  and  said  he  must  be  going. 
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"I  ain't  no  good  at  visitin',"  said  Dan,  reddening. 
"I  never  visited  nobody  before;  but— if — you  coulil  put 
up  with  me  comin'  again,  I'd  look  up  a  lot  of  things  to 
tell  you." 

That  was  the  way  Dan  came  to  visit  the  aeronaut 
every  day,  and  learned  so  much  about  him.  He  found 
that  even  aeronauts  have  troubles,  very  gnawing,  fret- 
ting troubles,  too,  sometimes;  and  that  his  aeronaut's 
anxious  look  when  he  was  silent,  with  his  eves  fixed 
moodily  on  a  spot  on  the  wall,  his  nervous  eagerness  to 
get  well,  his  despondency  when  that  sickening  giddiness 
would  master  him,  all  arose  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  "  dead  broke,"  as  he  said,  was  quite  out  of  money. 
Even  after  he  began  to  sit  up,  he  felt  sick  and  weak  and 
clown-hearted.  His  doctor  told  him  that  he  was  doing 
finely;  that  there  never  was  a  better  recovery;  that  he 
must  expect  his  head  to  trouble  him  for  a  while;  that 
he  must  just  rest  and  take  things  easy  and  not  worry, 
and  he  would  be  all  right  —  things  that  couldn't  come 
easy  to  a  penniless  aeronaut,  and  be  chewed  his  inns 
tache  and  looked  savage. 

Dan  was  worried  too.  He  thought  and  thought,  and 
never  succeeded  once  in  thinking  of  anything  feasible 
or  sensible.  He  had  had  reason  enough  to  lose  his  first 
notion  of  the  aeronaut,  as  of  some  one  invincible,  supe- 
rior to  fate.  His  feelings  for  the  aeronaut  were  on  a  truer 
basis,  but  none  the  worse  for  that. 

The  aeronaut  was  growing  desperate.  His  one  idea 
was  to  make  another  ascension  as  soon  as  possil.le,  and 
so  pay  the  unpaid  portions  of  his  hotel  and  doctor's  bills. 
Hi<  mind  dwelt  on  it  constantly,  and  Dan  knew  it. 

In  the  evenings,  when  Dan  would  be  sitting  near  him 
by  the  one  window,  the  aeronaut  would  tell  him  stories 
that  would  make  his  blood  curdle;  stories  that  he  would 
have  gloated  over  a  month  ago,  but  which  now,  with  his 
friend  put  in  the  hero's  place  by  his  ready  imagination, 
made  him  sick  at  heart. 

One  evening  after  one  of  their  talks,  the  aeronaut  said 
that  he  was  well  enough  now  to  go  to  work,  and  that 
he  was  going  the  next  day  to  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
opera-houses,  and  have  an  ascension  advertised  for  the 
coming  Saturday  afternoon  up  at  the  Fair  grounds. 

Dan  said  nothing,  but  pressed  his  hands  together  and 
gritted  his  teeth,  and  tried  to  grasp  the  idea  that  was 
creeping  up  in  his  mind  feeling  for  the  light.  He  could 
not  tell  just  what  it  was,  but  he  felt  something  in  him— 
something  that  might  avert  this  awful  catastrophe. 

The  arrangements  were  made.  The  balloon  ascension 
was  advertised  for  Saturday  evening  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock.  It  had  not  been  so  easy  to  arrange  things 
with  the  manager. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  won't  go  up." 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  up,"  said  the  aeronaut. 

"You  fellows  never  do  go  up  when  you're  advertised. 
You'll  have  a  headache  or  sprained  ankle  or  sorne- 
thing." 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  up,"  was  the  dogged  answer. 

"Well,  you  must.  Get  a  crowd  together  all  paying 
admission,  and  then  have  it  slump  through;  it's  no  way 
to  do  business." 

If  ever  any  one  was  watched,  the  aeronaut  was  by  Dan. 
Dan's  idea  was  growing.  Friday  night  it  stood  forth  in 
his  mind  in  perfection.  He  might  fail.  Yes,  that  was 
the  horror  of  all  that  Saturday  up  until  seven  o'clock. 

The  aeronaut  could  not  be  bothered  with  him  much 
that  day,  and  Dan  kept  out  of  his  way.  He  was  out 
oil  the  Fair  grounds,  and  saw  the  trench  dug,  and  the 
wood  brought  for  the  fire,  and  the  poles  put  up,  and 
the  guys  fastened.  He  saw  the  aeronaut  examine  the 
parachute  and  the  swing.  He  saw  the  great  blackened 
balloon  suspended  like  a  folded  umbrella  from  the  rope 
between  the  tops  of  the  two  poles.  He  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  everything,  just  what  was  done  and  what  was  to 


be  done,  for  he    had   heard  every  detail   over  and  over 
again  from  the  aeronaut. 

He  saw  the  aeronaut  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and 
reach  out  the  other  as  though  to  balance  himself.  See- 
ing that  brought  again  into  Dan's  mind  the  sickening 


DAN    SOBBED    AS    THOUGH    HIS    HEART    WOCLD    BREAK. 

thought,  "Suppose  he  should  fail,"  and  he  threw  himself 
flat  on  the  ground,  his  face  in  his  arms,  and  thought  it  all 
over  again,  every  step. 

"Anything  the  matter,  Dan?"  The  voice  was  very 
gentle,  and  Dan  couldn't  see  why  the  aeronaut  should 
feel  obliged  to  speak  that  way. 

"  Nothin',"  he  said,  almost  curtly,  but  eagerly  examin- 
ing the  aeronaut's  face.  "You  hadn't  oughter  try  it, 
had  you?"  he  added,  half  timidly,  as  he  picked  himself 
up. 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  was  the  reply,  with  affected  care- 
lessness. "The  people  are  coming  already,  Dan,  and  I 
must  go  down  town  again  yet,  and  I'll  be  busy,  and  I 
want  to  thank  you,  Dan."  Dan's  chest  heaved.  "You've 
been  a  very  kind  boy.  I  wish  I  could  do  something  for 
you.  I— 

But  Dan  clapped  his  hands  on  his  chest,  and  started  in 
a  bee-line  for  the  grand  stand,  only  to  get  away  out  of 
sight  before  he  should  again  utterly  disgrace  himself, 
and  he  knew  he  should  strangle  if  he  couldn't  move. 
Across  the  race-track,  over  the  fence  to  the  grand  stand, 
and  then  back  of  it,  and  any  one  who  had  seen  him 
would  have  wondered  what  that  crazy  boy  was  doing. 
He  rushed  around  in  a  circle,  slapping  his  chest  with  his 
hands,  and  throwing  his  head  back  into  the  air  as  a 
chicken  does  when  it  drinks.  When  he  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  again  appear  in  public,  the  crowd  was 
gathering. 

Dan  watched  it  all  as  in  a  dream.  When  he  was 
hit  by  the  sticks  he  merely  rubbed  the  place  of  con- 
tact in  an  absent  way,  and  moved  aside.  He  saw  things. 
He  saw  the  ice-cream  wagons  drive  in,  and  the  peach 
wagons,  the  apple  wagons,  and  the  melon  wagons.  They 
were  all  there.  The  inside  of  the  race-course  was  full  of 
people.  The  grand  stand  looked  black.  Carriages  were 
everywhere.  It  was  six  o'clock. 

Then  there  was  a  cry,  and  a  rushing  of  the  boys  tow- 
ard one  corner,  and  there  came  the  aeronaut.  The  fire 
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was  started,  and  the  insignificant  umbrella- like  thing 
began  to  swell  and  swell.  The  parachute  was  brought 
out  and  laid  011  the  ground.  Dan  could  not  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  the  aeronaut  could  feel  anything  but  strong 
and  well,  but'  after  looking  at  the  parachute,  Dan  saw 
him  put  his  hand  to  his  head  again.  It  meant  so  much 
to  Dan — that  little  involuntary  motion. 

The  balloon  swelled  and  swelled,  and  tugged  and 
swayed  the  poles.  The  cord  across-  the  top  was  loosened, 
and  still  the  huge  thing  pushed  up.  The  people  on  each 
side  were  ordered  away,  and  the  poles  fell  to  the  ground 
with  a  heavy  thud.  The  excitement  in  the  crowd  in- 
creased. The  balloon  was  held  at  the  bottom  by  a  few 
men,  and  three  by-standers  held  the  guys.  The  para- 
chute was  fastened  on.  The  fastening  cord  was  brought 
down  to  the  swing'.  The  swing  was  attached.  Men  and 
boys  crowded  quite  close  to  the  aeronaut,  and  nobody 
noticed  Dan — the  pale  set  face,  the  fire  in  the  dark  eyes, 
the  tension  of  the  muscles  in  the  bare  brown  legs,  the 
alert  waitingness  about  every  inch  of  him.  The  time 
had  come  for  him  to  act  out  his  idea. 

Just  at  the  last  minute,  as  the  aeronaut  held  the 
swing  with  one  hand,  Dan  saw  him  put  the  other  to  his 
head. 

Then  came  the  ringing  shout,  "Let  go,  everybody!" 
and  the  huge  black  mass  sprang  into  the  air,  straight 
upward,  like  some  live  thing. 

A  deafening  cheer  rose  from  the  grand  stand  and  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  in  the  racing-  track,  but  there 
was  an  awful  silence  inside,  for  the  balloon  was  gone, 
with  a  little  barelegged  boy  dangling  in  the  swing,  while 
the  aeronaut  stood  immovable,  gazing  upward  at  that 
blackening  speck  of  a  boy. 

All  he  knew  was  that  as  soon  as  he  shouted  the  final 
order,  he  had  received  a  blow  that  made  him  involunta- 


rily put  his  hands  to  his  head,  and  then  the 
ha  I  Inoii  was  gone. 

All  l,he  crowd  knew  was  that  a  boy  hit 
(lie  aeronaut,  and  slipped  into  the  swing 
like  a .si  reak  of  lightning.  But  they  were 
silent.  It  was  no  time  for  words,  only  for 
watching. 

The  aeronaut  alone  knew  what  that  hor- 
rible feeling  was  to  the  novice — the  feel- 
ing of  being  hurled  immeasurable  miles 
with  a  swiftness  that  strangled  the  life 
out  of  one. 

And  Dan?  Dan  had  only  one  bit  of 
reason  left  at  first — just  to  hold  on,  hold 
on.  "Hold  on,"  he  said  to  himself.  Then 
he  trusted  himself  to  open  his  eyes,  and 
he  wondered  that  the  world  was  so  large; 
•and  where  was  his  town?  A  mass  of  ant- 
hills. His  foot  could  cover  them  all. 

But  when  it  looked  like  that,  he  knew 
he  must  unfasten  the  parachute. 
Now,  "  Hold  on." 

He  slipped  the  knot,  shut  his  eyes,  and 
died.  He  thought  he  died.  It  was  a  liv- 
ing nightmare  of  falling.  That  was  when 
the  aeronaut  closed  his  eyes  for  a  second. 
Could  the  little  fellow  hold  on  through 
that?  He  had  gone  to  a  fearful  height. 

Then  Dan  became  conscious  of  a  check 
in  that  mad  headlong  descent  into  un- 
speakable blackness.  He  saw  that  the 
parachute  had  righted  itself,  and  was  ex- 
tended over  him  like  an  immense  umbrel- 
la. And  all  the  world  was  growing 
smaller  again,  and  his  town  was  growing 
larger;  and  he  could  see  the  people  on 
the  Fair  ground,  and  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  fall  outside  of  the  Fair  ground 
entirely,  in  a  little  barn-yard,  or  else  on  that  picket- 
fence. 

He  could  hear  the  roar  and  shout  from  thousands  of 
throats,  and  could  see  the  rush  toward  him— could  even 
see  the  aeronaut  himself;  and  then  he  dropped  behind  a 
barn,  square  down  on  a  little  haystack,  with  a  jar  that 
made  him  see  stars;  for  poor  Dan  did  not  land  scientifi- 
cally. His  only  guide  in  ballooning  was  to  hold  011  as 
tight  as  he  could. 

The  shouts  and  hurrahs  were  coming  nearer;  and  Dan 
tried  to  realize  that  he  was  alive,  and  that  the  aeronaut 
was  alive,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  up  in  a  bal- 
loon. 

There  the  crowd  came;  and  when  the  aeronaut  saw 
Dan  sitting  so  peaceably  on  his  little  haystack,  he  gave  a 
cheer,  and  took  him  in  his  arms  and  hugged  him  then 
and  there. 

Dan  never  could  believe  that  afterwards.  "Hugged 
me — Dan?  Pshaw!  'tain't  likely,"  he  would  say,  scorn- 
fully, to  himself. 

And  the  boys  whooped  and  cheered,  and  men  shook 
hands  with  him ;  and  when  they  reached  the  race-track, 
young  men  in  their  carriages  who  had  meant  to  rejoice 
themselves  by  doing  honor  to  the  aeronaut  did  honor  to 
Dan,  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  cheered  for  "the 
little  aeronaut";  and  Dan  felt  higher  up  in  the  world 
than  he  did  when  he  was  in  the  balloon — and  the  aero- 
naut was  always  beside  him.  Lots  of  money  had  been 
made,  and  everybody  said  that  the  balloon  ascension  was 
a  perfect  success. 

"Couldn't  have  been  better;  went  very  high,  and  no 
accidents.     They  do  say  it  was  a  little  boy  went  up,  not 
the  aeronaut  at  all;  but  I  can't  see  any  reason  for  that." 
And  only  Dan  and  the  aeronaut  ever  really  knew  just 
how  it  happened. 
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THE    FAIRIES'    1U.X  rK. 

\;\      FRANK     DEMPSTER     S  II  E  I!  M  A  \ 

ONCE  iu  the  morning  when  The  breezi 
Sri   :ill   tin-  leaves  astir, 
And    music   lloaled    I'nun  Ilir    trees 

As   from   a   dulcimer, 
I  saw  the  roses,  one   h\    ..in-. 
Bow  gracefully,  as   though 
A   fairy  dance   were   just    begun 
I  lir   ground  below. 


Tlie  lilies  white  beside  the  walk, 

Like  ladies  fair  and  tall, 
Together  joined  in   whispered  talk 

About  the   fairies' ball ; 
The  slender  grasses  waved  along 

The  garden  path,  and  I 
Could  almost  hear  the  fairies'  song 

When  blew  the  light  wind  by. 


I  waited  there  till  noon  to  hear 

The  elfin  music  sweet; 
I  saw  the  servant  bees  appear 

In  golden  jackets  neat : 
And  though  I  wished  just  once  to  see 

The  happy  little'  elves, 
They  were  so  much  afraid  of  me 

They  never  showed  themselves  ! 


THE    SHEPHERDESS   AND    THE   SWEEP.' 
21   SI  a  b  I  c  a  u. 

BY    LYDIA   FIELD    EMMET. 

N  I  In-  same  fat,  friendly  volume 
between  whose  covers  live  "  The 
Ugly  Duckling,"  "The  Little 
Match  Girl, ""  The  Snow  Queen. " 
"The  Brave  Tin  Soldier,"  and  a 
score  of  other  old  and  familiar 
favorites,  is  to  be  found  the  his- 
tory of  those  venturesome  little 
lovers  who  are  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  this  tableau. 

It  seems  a  very  strange  com- 
bination for  so  dainty  a  person  as  the  Shepherdess  to  let 
a  little  sooty  Sweep  come  so  near  her  fine  clean  dress,  and 
put  his  arm  around  her  gay  silk  bodice.  But  the  lovers 
iu  the  story,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  only  made  of 
china,  and  Hans  Andersen  explains  that  the  Sweep  "  was 
as  neat  and  clean  as  any  one  else;  for  that  lie  was  a 
sweep  was,  of  course,  only  to  represent  something1,  and 
the  porcelain  manufacturer  could  just  as  well  have  made 
a  Prince  of  him."  These  lovers  decided  to  fly  from  their 
home  on  the  drawing-room  table,  and  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  an  old,  nodding  china  Mandarin,  who  claimed  to 
be  the  grandfather  of  the  Shepherdess,  although,  it  ap- 
pears, lie  had  no  proof  whatever  for  the  assertion.  How- 
ever that  may  be.  he  disapproved  of  their  union:  so  they 
ran  away  out  into  the  world  by  way  of  the  chimney. 

The  picture  shows  the  pair  after  the  gallant  little  Sweep 
has  carefully  helped  his  ladylove  through  the  perilous 
journey  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  where  she,  upon  find- 


ni'j  that  the  world  is  much  larger  than  the  drawing  room 
below,  i.s  >o  diseoneorted  by  the  discovery  that  she  bursts 
into  tears.  Tin-  story  LMK-S  on  to  say  that  ill  spits  of  the 
hravi-  and  reassuring  words  of  the  Suer|i  she  declared 
"she  would  never  know  happiness  till  she  was  at  home 
a'j'ain.'  So  of  course  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  go  home  again  as  fast  as  possible.  Upon  returning 
they  found  that,  fortunately  for  them,  the  spurious 
Chinese  grandfather  had  been  broken  in  pieces  on  the 
floor  in  an  attempt  to  stop  their  flight.  He  being  out  of 
the  way,  of  course  the  Shephenli-ss  and  her  Sweep  lived 
happily  together  in  their  old  home  till  they  too  got 
broken. 

The  Sweep's  clothes  must  look  very  old  and  shabby, 
and  can  be  made  of  black,  or  very  dark  invisible  brown, 
or  gray,  thick,  coarse  flannel.  The  edges  should  be  left 
unhemmed  and  ragged.  An  old  suit  dark  felt  or  knock- 
about hat  completes  his  very  incomplete  costume. 

The  dainty  Shepherdess's  toilet  is  not  so  soon  disposed 
of.  To  begin  with,  her  hair,  which  is  carefully  arranged 
in  puffs  and  lightly  powdered,  is  surmounted  by  a  close 
wreath  of  small  roses,  slanting  down  a  little  toward  her 
left  ear.  The  petticoat  is  quilted,  and  should  not  extend 
further  than  to  the  calf  of  her  leg.  The  little  bodice  is. 
made  close-fitting,  with  a  whalebone  in  front  to  hold  the 
point  down,  and  the  sleeves  are  tight,  and  stop  just  above 
the  elbow.  The  over-dress,  which  is  gathered  full  all 
round  and  fastened  to  the  body,  is  slit  open  in  front 
and  plaited  up  to  the  waist.  It  should  be  made  long- 
enough  to  hang  to  the  bottom  of  the  under-skirt  in  the 
back.  After  it  is  put  on,  it  can  be  bunched  and  looped 
up  in  full  paniers  on  each  hip.  The  neck,  which  is  cut 
square  in  front  and  almost  high  in  the  back,  is  edged  by 
a  full  white  mull  or  lace  frill  two  inches  wide.  The 
sleeves  are  trimmed  in  like  manner. 

As  to  the  colors  used  in  the  dress,  no  strict  rule  need 
be  laid  down.  She  must  look  like  a  Dresden-china  fig- 
ure, and  that  is  a  wide  latitude  for  color.  Her  dress 
may  be  of  satin  or  silk;  but  rather  an  effective  way  of 
imitating  china  is  to  use  the  shiny  side  of  paper-muslin. 
One  very  pretty  scheme  of  color  would  be  to  make  the 
petticoa-t  canary  yellow,  worn  under  an  over-dress  of 
white,  striped  or  flowered  with  yellow.  Her  wreath 
would  be  of  yellow  roses  and  a  few  small  dark  green 
leaves,  and  her  slippers  and  stockings  respectively  yel- 
low and  white.  She  would  look  sweet  in  a  little  pale 
pink  shiny  muslin  petticoat,  with  an  over-dress  of  chintz 
striped  in  either  green,  sky  blue,  or  pink,  and  sprinkled 
over  with  little  bunches  of  roses.  There  are  so  many 
exquisite  Watteau  chintzes  and  silks  and  brocades  to  be 
had  now,  and  they  are  all  so  pretty,  that  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  be  at  the  pains  to  describe  them.  One 
could  hardly  go  wrong  in  making  a  choice.  The  only 
thing  to  guard  against  is  putting  too  large  a  pattern  in 
such  a  very  small  dress  as  this.  The  Shepherdess  should 
not  be  above  four  or  five  years  old,  and  the  boy  six  or 
seven.  Any  pretty,  pale,  dainty  color,  such  as  apple 
green,  canary  yellow,  robin's -egg  blue,  or  rose  pink 
would  be  suitable  for  the  uuder-skirt,  slippers,  and  rib- 
bons, with  a  flowered  and  striped  over-dress. 

The  chimney  could  easily  be  knocked  up  by  a  carpen- 
ter. It  need  only  have  three  sides,  and  the  top  can  be 
made  by  three  or  four  layers  of  boards  of  different 
widths.  After  it  is  made  it  would  be  great  fun  for  boys 
and  girls  to  put  on  overalls,  and  take  some  big  brushes, 
and  give  the  chimney  a  rough  coat  either  of  terra-cotta- 
colored  paint  or  kalsomine.  Never  mind  getting  it  on 
smooth:  the  rougher  and  blotchier  the  better.  After 
this  it  might  be  unevenly  marked  off  in  white  to  look 
like  bricks.  Some  ivy  tacked  against  it  would  improve 
the  effect  if  it  happened  to  be  convenient  to  do  it,  al- 
though it  is  not  necessary. 

The  background  should  be  a  large  sheet  of  soft,  dull, 
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light  grayish-blue  lining  muslin— the  color  that  would 
be  known  as  light  electric  blue.  It  should  be  stretched 
very  smooth,  and  hung  some  distance  behind  the  chim- 
ney, so  that  the  shadows  of  the  figures  will  not  fall  011  it, 
and  prevent  its  having  the  effect  of  sky. 


INDIAN   CLUBS  FOR   GIRLS. 

BY  E.  A.  MATTHEWS 

GIRLS,  if  you  feel  the  need  of  regular  health-giving  exercise, 
you  will  find  nothing  hotter  than  swinging  the  Indian 
clubs.  Many  who  eanuot  ati'ord  a  tricycle-  or  a  pony,  or  who  do 
not  live  near  a  good  g\  nmasinm,  arc  trying  to  find  a  substitute 
for  these  favorite  aids  to  good  health.  And  to  these  the  clubs 
ofl'er  the  means  for  delightful  exercise  and  amusement,  ami  cine 
whose  price  comes  within  the  limits  of  the  scantiest  purse. 
Indnin  clubs  have  long  been  used  by  professional  trainers  and 
the  nymnasts  of  all  the  colleges,  but  it  is  a  novelty  to  see  them 
in  the  hands  of  girls. 

They  may  be  used  in  classes,  accompanied  by  music,  or  alone 
in  the  privacy  of  the  home.  The  former  method  is,  of  course, 
the  most  pleasant,  as  there  is  always  a  charm  in  work  or  play 
where  others  share  it.  A  teacher  of  gymnastics  iu  one  of  our 
charitable  institutions  thus  describes  her  exercises  in  classes: 

"We  meet  once  every  day,  and  swing  the  clubs  for  one  hour, 
keeping  time  to  the  music  of  the  piano.  Our  idea  is  not  so  much 
to  develop  muscle  iu  excess,  as  to  gain  elasticity  of  the  muscles 
and  suppleness  of  motion.  Thus  we  cause  the  heart  to  beat  full 
and  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  induce  free  respiration  and  the 
fullest  expansion  of  the  luugs,  such  as  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  in  any  other  way.  In  the  sweeping  curves,  with  the 
arms  extended  at  full  length,  the  pectoral  muscles  lift  the  ribs 
upward  and  carry  them  outward,  allowing  free  entrance  of  fresh 
air  into  the  apices  of  the  lungs.  More  than  half  the  people  never 
take  a  really  full  breath;  that  is, they  never  fill  the  lungs  entire- 
ly and  completely  with  fresh  air,  partly  from  negligence,  aud 
partly  because  of  some  impediment  in  the  fit  of  the  clothing." 

If  there  be  the  slightest  tendency  towards  consumption,  or 
any  other  trouble  of  the  breathing  apparatus,  the  Indian  clubs 
will  prove  a  wonderful  boon  to  the  sufferer.  The  following  ex- 
ercise, taken  regularly  every  day,  at  least  morning  and  evening, 
will  soon  make  a  new  girl  or  boy  out  of  the  delicate  patient. 

Stand  by  the  open  window,  head  erect,  shoulders  thrown  back, 
and  mouth  closed.  Inhale  the  fresh  air  slowly  through  the  uos- 
trils  until  the  lungs  are  tilled  to  the  utmost  capacity.  Then  ex- 
hale just  as  slowly  until  every  particle  of  the  now  used-up  air  is 
emptied  from  the  air-vessels.  Unless  one  has  tried  these  slow 
and  careful  breathings,  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  difference 
between  these  aud  the  half-way  method  of  every  day. 

Singers  and  speakers  soon  double  their  power  of  holding  the 
breath,  and  tin-  increased  quantity  of  oxygen  thus  taken  into 
the  system  paints  roses  on  the  palest  cheeks. 

If  these  exercises  are  taken  just  before  an  evening  of  study 
or  other  mental  work,  they  will  aid  wonderfully  in  making  the 
task  a  pleasure.  If  one  has  taken  cold,  or  is  suffering  from  in- 
digestion, there  is  no  better  way  to  stir  up  the  blood,  or  "  swing 
off"  the  trouble,  than  the  graceful  Indian-club  exercise. 

These  clubs  can  be  bought  in  almost  any  large  town,  costing 
from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  or  more  the  pair,  depending  upon 
the  weight  and  the  linish.  For  girls  the  proper  weight  is  one 
and  a  half  or  two  pounds.  It  is  best  to  start  with  a  light  club, 
and  as  the  muscles  grow  strong  change  the  weight  accordingly. 
They  can  be  made  at  almost  any  carpenter's  shop,  so  that  no 
one  need  he  without  them  on  account  of  living  in  the  country. 

In  swinging  the  club,  almost  any  dress  may  be  worn  if  it  be 
loose  enough.  Of  course  the  girl  who  wears  corsets  will  not 
care  to  .practise  gymnastics.  A  loose  blouse  waist  aud  plain 
skirt,  such  as  is  usually  worn  for  lawn-tennis,  is  the  very  best 
style  of  dress  for  all  physical  exercise. 

At  first  the  unusual  strain  will  make  the  muscles  sore,  and 
perhaps  blister  the  hands;  but  these  troubles  are  soou  over,  and 
the  club-swinging  becomes  an  unmixed  pleasure  as  well  as 
benefit. 

A  physician  in  recommending  it,  says:  "Those  with  weak 
luugs  should  begin  with  gentle  movements,  aud  gradually  in- 
crease. Do  not  practise  until  you  are  tired  out,  for  then  much 
of  the  good  will  be  lost.  Any  one  who  will  take  up  this  exercise, 
judiciously  practising  every  day  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  or 
out-of-doors  when  the  weather  will  permit,  will  certainly  find 
beneficial  results.  As  a  physician,  I  recommend  it,  because  it  is 
much  more  enjoyable,  and  much  cheaper  than  taking  medicine." 
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WILD  how]  of  rage  bore  testimony 
that  the  orator  had  rightly  esti- 
mated the  spirit  of  his  party.  Af- 
ter a  very  brief  deliberation  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  no 
sound  of  cheerful  clangor  should 
be  permitted  to  arise  from  the  fence 
from  that  time  forth.  The  "kids" 
should  have  none  of  their  favor- 
ite lullaby  until  the  mother  was 
prepared  to  pay  for  it  at  the  fair  and  reasonable  valuation 
stipulated  by  the  committee  through  their  authorized  rep- 
resentative. The  league  of  six  was  divided  into  sections 
for  patrol  duty,  and  in  case  of  any  attempt  by  a  stranger, 
or  by  the  smaller  boys  of  the  present  crowd,  to  perform 
at  reduced  prices  to  the  injury  of  the  union,  an  alarm 
was  to  be  given ,  and  a  general  rally  called  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  cheap  labor.  This  state  of  things  was  to  be  main- 
tained for  a  week,  or  longer  if  necessary;  but  it  was  felt 
that  grinding  capital,  in  the  person  of  the  lady  of  the 
house,  could  not  hold  out  more  than  a  day  or  two  in 
face  of  the  opposition  organized  and  directed  by  the 
newsboy  and  his  indignant  retinue. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Baby,  careful  to 
avoid  detection  by  his  mates,  presented  himself,  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  at  Mrs.  Sheldon's  door.  He  was  ad- 
mitted by  a  servant,  who,  under  instructions,  led  him 
once  again  to  the  sick-chamber.  The  fond  mother  could 
not  doubt  that  it  would  gratify  the  boy  to  be  received 
there — to  witness  for  himself  the  beneficial  change 
brought  about  by  a  few  hours  of  undisturbed  repose,  and 
to  be  rewarded  by  the  little  girl's  acknowledgments,  as 
well  as  her  own.  She  hoped  that  he  would  thus  be  in- 
spired to  renewed  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  patient  for 
whose  welfare  he  was  striving,  at  least  in  part.  It  did 
not  seem  credible  to  her  loving  heart  that  even  the 
most  abandoned  of  his  class  could  look  upon  that  frail 
and  delicate  creature  without  being  touched  by  sympathy 
and  stirred  by  unselfish  emotions.  She  believed,  more- 
over, that  by  this  unusual  mark  of  confidence  she  could 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  humanity  that  must  be  lingering 
somewhere  within  him,  and  in  this  manner  confer  a  bet- 
ter return  for  his  service  than  that  of  the  mere  payment 
in  money.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  convince  her 
that  all  these  fancies  were  based  upon  an  entirely  mis- 
placed faith,  and  that  it  was  utterly  beyond  her  power 
to  kindle  a  spark  of  generosity  in  that  hardened  and  un- 
enlightened soul.  A  face  like  his,  she  told  herself  too 
trustfully,  surely  could  not  represent  a  wholly  evil 
mind. 

The  invalid  was  wide  awake  when  he  entered,  and  as 
lie  stepped  to  the  bedside  he  pulled  off  his  cap  with  a 
quick  movement,  and  deposited  it,  as  before,  in  the  bosom 
of  his  shirt.  Either  he  remembered  the  admonition  of 
the  afternoon,  or  a  new  instinct  of  propriety  had  dawned 
upon  him.  He  did  not  open  his  mouth,  but  waited  for 
some  other  person  to  break  the  silence. 

"Grade  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Sheldon,  "here  is  the  litih- 
liov  who  stopped  the  noise  in  the  street  for  you.  We 
could  have  done  nothing  without  him." 

The  child  fixed  her  eyes  earnestly  upon  him  before  re- 
plying. 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  she  presently  murmured.  "  It  did  hurt 
me  dreadfully,  mamma." 

"Won't  you  thank  him  for  the  pains  he  took  ?"  con-' 
tinned  Mrs.  Sheldon. 
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"  Ho  knows  I  thank  him."  answered  Gracie;  "  of  course 
he  knows." 

"I  thank  you  too,"  said  the  mother.  "We  are  nil 
Lrraleful.  She  could  no!  sleep  until  \  o"  sent  the  box  -, 
away.  You  can  see  ho\v  much  good  you  have  d ." 

"Will  lie  ah\a\  s  be  as  good?'   inquired  Gracie. 

"Ask  him,  d( 

"Will   your"  said   the  child,  again    turning  her  gaze 

upon    him. 

He  irlaneed  livst  at  liracie.  and  tlien  at  Mrs.  Sheldon, 
with  a  very  uneasy  expression.  This  sort  of  questioning 
was  not  in  his  calculations.  Were  I  hey  trying  to  make, 
him  forget,  thai  they  owed  him  half  a  dollar?  No;  the 
little  girl  was  too  sick  to  he  put  up  to  any  such  trick  as 
that.  She  wasn't  the  kind,  cither,  to  play  shabby  games 
011  a  fellow.  What  eyes  she  had— how  big  and  bright; 
though  it  was  the  disease,  to  he  sure,  that  made  them  so 
big  and  so  bright.  He  wondered  how  they  looked  when 
she  was  well.  Did  she  speak  that  way  when  she  was  up 
and  running  about — so  soft  and  chirpy?  "Just  like  a 
bird  might,"  he  thought,  "  if  a,  bird  could  say  things." 

"  \Yill  you  be  good  again,  and  not  have  any  noise  to- 
morrow?" asked  Gracie,  once  more. 

The  boy  nodded  his  head  affirmatively,  but  gave  no  re- 
sponse in  words.  Possibly  lie  was  conscious  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  binding  himself  by  a  ridiculous  pledge  to  "be 
good,"  though  ready  to  adhere  to  the  more  practical  part 
of  his  agreement. 

"He  has  promised,  dear;  I  know  lie  will."  said  Mrs. 
Sheldon.  "And  now  say  good-night;  you  mustn't  talk 
any  more." 

"  Good-night,"  repeated  Gracie,  smiling  at  him  from 
her  pillow.  "  Come  again  soon." 

He  seemed  on  the  point  of  answering  iu  some  fashion, 
when  the  nurse  walked  into  the  room  and  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  discontent  at  seeing  him.  Instantly  his 
face  grew  dark  and  morose,  and  lie  drew  away,  muttering, 
"  Gi'  me  my  half-dollar  and  let  me  go." 

Mrs.  Sheldon  went  for  the  money  to  a  toilet  stand  in  a 
corner,  upon  which  several  pieces  of  jewelry  were  lying 
exposed.  The  boy  followed  her  movements  with  a  strain- 
ed attention.  Had  she  perceived  the  fierce  avidity  with 
which  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  flashing  gems,  she  would 
have  hesitated  to  indulge  the  kindly  purposes  she  had  in 
view,  and  recognized  the  weakness  of  attempting  reclama- 
tion by  any  means  at  her  command.  But  her  amiable 
disposition  prompted  her  to  judge  all  who  came  near  with 
the  utmost  charity;  and  even  in  this  extreme  case  she 
could  make  no  exception. 

For  several  successive  days  the  Baby  maintained  his 
hold  upon  her  consideration  by  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  performed  the  duty  he  had  assumed.  It  need- 
ed all  the  ingenuity  he  could  exercise  to  preserve  disci- 
pline among  his  disorderly  band,  but  through  a  full  week 
he  succeeded  in  keeping  their  expectations  alive,  and  per- 
suading them  that  their  true  policy  was  to  wait  for  over- 
tures from  the  other  side.  At  the  end  of  this  time  Gra- 
cie's  recovery  was  so  nearly  assured  that  Mrs.  Sheldon's 
worst  apprehensions  had  disappeared.  The  child  would 
soon  be  well  enough  to  be  removed  to  the  country,  and 
the  noises  of  the  street  were  no  longer  likely  to  cause  her 
serious  injury. 

A'. 

The  Baby  came  regularly  each  evening  for  his  stipend. 
Once  or  twice  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  who  chaffed 
him  to  a  point  of  high  irritation.  Mr.  Sheldon  also 
chaffed  his  wife,  declaring  that  she  had  been  duped  by  a 
midget  of  an  impostor;  that  a  word  to  the  police  would 
have  accomplished  everything  the  tatterdemalion  pre- 
tended to  secure;  and  that  the  warm-hearted  lady  had 
simply  been  carried  away  by  the  delusive  good  looks  of 
the  young  scamp,  and  cajoled  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
better  than  the  average  of  his  order  by  the  light  of  his 


large  blue  eyes,  the  "/low  of  his  complexion,  and  the  glit- 
ter of  his  golden  hair.  Hut  .\ir.  Hiehlon  knew  perfectly 
well  all  the  v.  n i It-  thai  I  he  protection  of  the  police  could 

have  1 11  obtained  iu  such  a  matter  only  at  great  trou- 

ble  and  cost,  if  at  all ;  and  he  was.  in  fact,  well  contented 
to  avail  himself  of  the  newsboy's  agency,  without  inquir- 
ing too  curiously  as  to  the  methods  employed.  He  was 
correct,  however,  in  his  supposition  that  the  lad  was  no 
better  than  the  average  of  his  tribe.  He  might  have 
gone  a  great  deal  farther.  The  Baby  was  not  only  much 
worse  than  the  average, but,  through  corrupt  associations 
and  debasing  inllueiices,  had  reached  a  depth  of  badness 
below  which  it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  for  him 
to  descend. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  unhappy  life  the  pool- 
outcast  had  had  no  chance.  He  knew  nothing  of  his  fa- 
ther or  mother,  and  had  never  heard  even  his  own 
name.  I  !••  had  grown  to  his  present  age  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  depraved  surroundings,  and  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  the  only  natural  laws  were  those  of  self-preser- 
vation  and  indiscriminate  pillage.  In  conformity  to 
these,  he  kept  no  earthly  end  in  view  but  the  immediate 
satisfaction  of  his  individual  necessities.  He  wTas  a  news- 
boy not  especially  by  inclination,  but  because  this  calling 
helped  him  in  the  easiest  way  to  a  livelihood.  He  would 
have  preferred  to  steal,  and  meant  to  when  he  grew  old- 
er, but  the  time  for  adopting  that  agreeable  and  exciting 
vocation  as  a  regular  career  had  not  yet  arrived.  If  op- 
portunities presented  themselves,  however,  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  turn  them  to  account;  and  un- 
less he  was  greatly  mistaken,  one  of  the  prime  opportuni- 
ties of  his  life  was  now  beckoning  him  to  improve  it. 

What  had  hitherto  stood  most  in  the  way  of  his  ambi- 
tion was  the  deplorable  effeminacy  of  his  personal  ap- 
peai-ance.  With  the  spirit  of  a  man,  as  he  imagined,  he 
was  disgraced  by  the  exterior  of  a  girl.  He  would  have 
given  anything  to  exchange  the  good  looks  which  by 
some  freak  of  circumstance  clung  to  him  through  all  vi- 
cissitudes for  the  utmost  coarseness  and  uiigainliuess 
that  nature  could  provide.  When  he  was  younger,  he 
had  lain  awake  nights  fretting  over  this  irremediable 
misfortune.  For  a  while  he  would  not  admit  to  himself 
that  it  was  irremediable.  He  was  not  prepared  to  go  to 
the  length  of  damaging  his  sight  or  destroying  the  useful- 
ness of  his  teeth,  but  he  ardently  envied  the  bleared  eyes 
and  tobacco-stained  tusks  of  the  "  toughs"  whom  he  ad- 
mired. He  did  his  best  to  hide  the  odious  red  and  white 
of  his  skin  under  coatings  of  grime,  and  tortured  his-  in- 
vention to  discover  schemes  for  reducing  his  hair  to  sub- 
jection. This  was  the  severest  of  his  trials.  He  once 
prevailed  upon  a  friendly  shoeblack  to  "shine  his  head 
up"  and  put.  a  first-class  five-cent  polish  on  his  tawny 
mane,  but  the  result  was  not  sufficiently  lasting  to  be 
thoroughly  approved.  A  companion  fertile  in  sugges- 
tion proposed  shaving  his  crown  and  pricking  Indian-ink 
into  the  scalp,  but  it  could  not  be  shown  that  this  expe- 
dient had  ever  been  successfully  practised,  and  it  was  dis- 
missed without  trial.  It  might  be  true,  the  Baby  ad- 
mitted, that  you  could  take  the  curl  out  of  a  puppy's  tail 
by  cutting  it  off.  but  that  was  because  the  tail  would  not 
grow  again,  whereas  a  boy's  hair  would  grow;  and  it  was 
a  question  which  never  could  be  answered  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, whether  the  curl  in  his  case  was  not  a  more  burden- 
some affliction  than  the  color. 

During  all  his  visits  to  the  sick  girl's  chamber  the 
young  rogue's  thoughts  were  bent  upon  plunder.  His 
quick  sight  had  caught  the  glimmer  of  the  jewels  upon 
the  toilet  stand,  and  he  had  listened  greedily  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  windows  were  left  open  at  all  times.  He 
had  observed  that  a  trellis  thinly  covered  with  vines  was 
affixed  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  after  diligent  exam- 
ination from  without  and  within,  it  was  plain  to  him  that 
no  extraordinary  agility  would  be  required  to  effect  a  se- 
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cret  entrance.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  little  in- 
valid was  ever  left  alone  at 
night,  hut  this  he  would 
endeavor  to  learn.  At  any 
rate,  there  would  probably 
be  no  wide-awake  watch 
kept  as  soon  as  she  began 
to  get  really  better. 

On  his  second  evening 
call  Oracle  greeted  her  odd 
visitor  almost  like  an  ac- 
quaintance. With  her  pret- 
ty smile  and  pleasant  voice 
she  bade  him  welcome,  and 
told  him  she  was  ever  so 
obliged  for  the  quiet  and 
comfortable  day  he  had 
given  her.  As  before,  he 
manifested  no  desire  to  be 
sociable;  but  since  it  was  to 
his  advantage  to  make  him- 
self as  familiar  as  possible 
with  the  locality,  he  thought 
it  well  to  prolong  his  stay  by 
entering  into  conversation. 
"What  is  your  name.1" 
asked  Gracie,  as  he  stood 
looking  stolidly  at  her. 

"  Nem'mind  my  name," 
he  said;  less  gruffly,  howev- 
er, than  when  Mrs.  Sheldon 
had  put  the  same  question. 
"But  you  must  tell  me," 
insisted  the  child.  "How 
can  I  talk  to  you  if  I  don't 
know  your  name  ?" 

"Well,  some  folks  calls 
me  the  Baby,"  he  replied, 
half  sheepishly,  half  defi- 
antly. 

"Why.  that's  what  mamma  and  papa  often  call  me!" 
exclaimed  Gracie.  "How  funny!'' 

"That's  all  right,"  the  boy  exclaimed.  "You  are  a 
baby;  I'm  a  man!" 

"Oh!"  said  Gracie,  somewhat  doubtfully.  "But  you 
ought  to  have  a  name,  and  Baby  belongs  to  me.  I  shall 
call  you  Robin." 

"  Why  Robin,  dear?"  her  mother  inquired. 
"Because  his  face  is  like  my  picture  of  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  and  he  has  been  good  to  me;  that's  one  reason. 
Then  look  at  him,  mamma — he's  all  red,  just  like  a  real 
robin  ;  don't  you  see?" 

The  Baby  mumbled  in  a  manner  denoting  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  compliment  made  no  impression  on  him,  and 
the  allusion  to  his  distinguishing-  hue  offended  his  pride. 
Still,  if  she  wanted  to  call  him  Robin,  why  not  ?  It 
sounded  nice  and  comfortable,  as  she  said  it,  and,  so  far 
as  he  could  judge,  it  was  an  improvement  upon  either  of 
his  more  familiar  titles. 

From  that  time  he  was  Robin  to  the  child  and  to  all 
who  saw  him  in  the  Sheldon  house,  except  the  nurse, 
whose  aversion  never  diminished,  and  who  refused  to 
speak  of  him  except  as  "the  brat"  to  the  servants,  and 
"that  saucebox"  to  her  employers.  Her  hostility  did 
not  make  it  appear  at  all  necessary  to  Mrs.  Sheldon  that 
he  be  excluded  from  the  premises.  She  was  pleased  with 
anything  in  which  her  darling  found  even  a  trifling- 
interest,  and  she  also  continued  to  harbor  the  fancy  that 
it  was  for  the  good  of  the  wayward  vagrant  to  breathe, 
if  only  for  once  or  twice  in  his  life,  an  atmosphere  made 
pure  and  wholesome  by  influences  unknown  in  the  sphere 
to  which  he  belonged. 
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For  six  consecutive  evenings  the  newsboy  reappeared, 
always  receiving  his  half-dollar,  although  toward  the  end 
lie  displayed  an  unaccountable  reluctance  to  taking  the 
money  in  Gracie's  presence.  On  his  last  regular  arrival 
he  was  informed  that  the  nurse  was  no  longer  in  attend- 
ance. This  satisfied  him  on  more  grounds  than  one.  He 
detested  her  cordially,  in  the  first  place,  and  he  also  knew 
that  her  absence  would  facilitate  the  execution  of  the 
difficult  scheme  which  he  was  planning.  Already  he 
was  on  fairly  easy  terms  with  the  child,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  his  particular  enemy  was  out  of  the  way  made 
him  quite  cheerful. 

"I'm  all  well  now,  Robin,"  said  Gracie.  "Mamma 
won't  let  me  get  up  yet,  but  I'm  truly  well.  You  ought 
to  be  glad  of  that." 

"So  I  am,"  he  replied,  shortly. 

"Mamma  thought  once  that  I  was  going  to  die." 

"  Oh  no;  guess  not." 

"  She  did,  and  so  did  you.     I  heard  you  say  it,  Robin." 

He  felt  his  face  flush  and  scorch  him,  at  which  he  was 
very  angry.  "Didn't  mean  to,"  he  growled. 

"But  I  knew  you  were  sorry,"  she  said,  consolingly. 
"Never  mind;  I  shall  soon  be  as  strong  as  ever.  NUI-.M- 
has  gone,  and  I'm  going  to  sleep  alone  every  night." 

"Shouldn't  think  they'd  let  yer,"  he  whispered  glan- 
cing stealthily  around  at  Mrs.  Sheldon,  who  was  busy  in 
another  part  of  the  chamber. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  al  ways  do  when  I'm  not  sick.  Of  course 
papa  and  mamma  are  in  the  next  room,  and  the  door 
stays  open." 

"  O'  course." 
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"Ami  a  fortnight  from  to-morrow  \vt>  shall  go  to  the 
country,  if  I  am  able  to  travel  so  soon." 

The  boy  started,  and  looked  keenlj  mi..  her  face.  He 
ha<l  not  hitherto  Li'iven  himself  time  to  t'ollou  out  all  the 
,  .  msequences  <>f  her  reco\  erj 

"A  fortnight  from  lo  morrow  —  Friday."  he  said. 
slo\\  U  "Thai  'II  lie  I!H'  i>t  of  A.ugust,  I  reckon." 

••  1  don'l  know.     You'll  come  and  see  me  before  then  '." 

"  I'll  come  if  yer  mother's  willin'." 

"Indeed  sin-  \villhe.      Mamma.  Robin  must  promise." 

The  mother  made  no  objection.      lie  understood,  how- 

^  ever,  that    the   nightly   calls    were    not    to    be  continued. 

j'Mr.   Sheldon    had    notilicd   liini    that,  as   the  term   of  his 

contract  was  at  an  end.  the  daily  allowance  of  fifty  cents 

would    be    stopped:    but    had   added   that    in   case   there 

should  be  no  renewal  of  the  street  disturbances  during 

the  next  two  weeks,  he  might  look  for  a,  good  round  sum 

saj    live  dollars.      The  Baby  knew  perfectly  well  that 

there   would    be  no  more  trouble   with  the  fence.      The 

boys    had   grown  tired  of  the   business,  and   had  chosen 

anot  her-  locality  for  their  play-ground.      He  was  not  such 

an  idiot,  however,  as  to  give  this  fact  away  to  the  Shel- 

dons.      He  told  them  he  should  have  to  be  on  watch  all 

day  long,  that  it  was  the  toughest   job   he  ever  put  his 

fist   to.   and  that  it  was  wearing-  the  llesh  oil'  his  bones. 

Oh  yes.  the  money  would  be  well  earned,  and  he  would 

turn  up  without  fail  at  the  right  time  to  iret  it. 

After  obtaining  all  requisite  information  on  this  point, 
the  Baby  withdrew.  He  was  particularly  grumpy  about 
accepting  the  last  half-dollar  which  Mrs.  Sheldon  prof- 
fered him,  and  snappishly  refused  to  recognize  its  exist- 
ence until  he  was  out  of  Gracie's  room.  But  he  took  it 
readilv  enough  then,  and  would  have  taken  a  dozen  more 
with  all  the  pleasure  in  life  if  lie  could  have  laid  his 
hands  upon  them. 

The  fortnight  went  by.  and  he  again  stood,  at  a  late 
hour  of  tin-  evening,  by  tirade's  bedside.  Many  times 
during  the  interval  he  had  prowled  about  the  neighbor- 
hood after  dark;  but  he  had  taken  o- 1  care  to  escape 

observation,  and.  indeed,  had  not  usually  commenced  his 
wanderings  until  after  respectable  citizens  had  gone  to 
sleep.  No  one  in  the  house  suspected  how  constant  and 
vigilant  his  attendance  had  been. 

"How  long  it  is  since  I  have  seen  you,  Robin!"  said 
the  child.  "I  have  missed  yon." 

It  was  quite  true.  The  rough  boy  of  the  streets  had 
an  attraction  for  the  delicately  nurtured  girl,  which  could 
be  explained  only  upon  the  principle  that  the  sharpest 
contrasts  are  often  the  most  closely  drawn  together.  Her 
mother  thought  that  she  regarded  him  with  the  same  in- 
terest she  would  have  felt  in  a  big,  shaggy,  handsome 
do-  or  pony.  Grade  was  fond  of  animals,  and  this  was 
not  the  first  time  that  her  fancy  had  been  caught  by  an 
out-of-the-way  living  plaything. 

"Yer  father  said  I  was  to  come  to-night,"  answered 
the  Baby. 

''But  you  needn't  have  staid  away  all  the  time.  I'm 
going  to-morrow,  and  you  don't  know  when  you  will  see 
me  again." 

"  I  sha'n't  never  see  yer  no  more,"  he  declared. 
"Yes,  you  will,  you  foolish  Robin.      You  can  come  in 
the  morning  and  wish  me  good-by.  and  after  I  get  back 
in  the  fall  you'll  always  see  me." 

He  shook  his  head,  saying  to  himself  it  was  110  use 
taking  notice  of  such  nonsense.  He  did  expect  to  see  her 
once  —  just  once — but  she  would  not  see  him,  or  know 
anything  about  it.  A  pretty  mess  if  she  should! 

"Just  think  of  not  coming   to  see   me,"  she  resumed, 
"after  helping  me  to  get  well 
"  D'yer  s'pose  I  did  help  '." 

"Be  sure  you  did.  you  naughty  boy.  Mamma  says 
you  kept  everything  still  in  the  street  ever  so  many  days, 
so  that  I  could  sleep  and  rest.  Don't  you  know  that?" 


"Oil  yes,  I  know  a  lot."  he  replied,  with  a  bitter  ve- 
hemence uhicb  he  could  not  himself  account  for,  and 
which  he  had  no  M.H  of  doubt  was  wholly  unnecessary 
and  si  npid. 

"  Well.  J  sha'n't  forget  it.   Robin;   not  ever." 

She  gave  him  a  bright  smile,  which  in  some  way  made 
him  uncomfortable.  She  had  smiled  at  him  often  enough 
before  thi>.  ami  it  had  not  bothered  him  a  bit  after  the 
first.  it  seemed  to  be  the  right  tiling  for  her  to  do,  or  it 
might,  be  that,  most  things  she  did  seemed  to  be  right. 
But  this  time  he  did  not  like  it. 

"  I'll  have  to  be  goin'."  he  announced,  abruptly. 

"Yes,  it  is  growing  late,"  assented  Mrs.  Sheldon,  ap- 
proaching the  bed. 

"  lie  will  come  for  good-by  to-morrow,"  said  Gracie. 

"( 'a n't  do  it.  nohow,"  the  Baby  protested.  "Can't  get 
off  work  till  evening." 

"  Then  you  must  bid  her  good-by  now." 

"Yes,  I  will."  But  he  paused  a  considerable  while. 
and  then  added,  "What '11  I  say  to  her;" 

The  child  laughed  playfully,  and  the  mother,  not  under- 
standing  his  indecision,  said:  "Anything  you  choose — 
'Good-by,  Gracie.'" 

He  looked  up  at  her  in  hesitation  and  perplexity. 
"Kin  I  call  her  Gracie;"  he  asked. 

"  Certainly  you  may." 

"That's  my  name,  Robin,"  said  Gracie,  with  good-hu- 
mored gayety. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  was  struck  by  a  sudden  swift  change 
that  came  over  his  countenance.  For  a  single  moment 
all  the  precocious  hardness  melted  away,  and  the  expres- 
sion he  wore  offered  no  contradiction  to  the  beauty  of  his 
feat  1 1  res. 

"Good-by,  Gracie,"  he  repeated.  The  words  were  in- 
distinctly uttered,  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  had  another  cause  for 
surprise  in  what  she  took  to  be  his  unprecedented  diffi- 
dence. Whatever  the  feeling  was,  it  created  within  him 
an  elt'ectso  peculiar  and  disagreeable  that  he  lost  no  time 
in  getting  out  of  the  room.  Nothing  exasperated  him 
more  than  the  puzzling  sensations  which  occasionally  came 
over  him  when  he  was  in  communication  with  or  think- 
ing about  the  "Sheldon  kid." 

His  spirits  were  brightened  before  he  left  the  house  by 
the  present  of  a  five-dollar  note  from  the  head  of  the  es- 
tablishment, "for  trying  to  behave  himself  and  giving 
Gracie  something  to  talk  about."  This  was  intended  by 
Mr.  Sheldon  as  a  token  of  final  dismissal.  He  did  not 
approve  of  certain  plans  which  his  wife  had  partly  form- 
ed for  the  future,  and  deemed  it  advisable  to  let  the  "  little 
freak  "  sink  back  to  his  normal  obscurity  during  the  a  I 
sence  of  the  family  from  town. 

"  You  never  can  make  anything  that  isn't  crooked  out 
of  that  sort  of  trash,"  he  affirmed.  "Give  him  a  good 
send-off,  and  let  him  scamper  away  out  of  sight  and 
mind.  That  will  be  best  all  around." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


STEADY  WORK  VERSUS  CEAMMIXG. 

BY  AUNT  JIAEJORIE  PRECEPT. 

SEVERAL  boys  were  not  long  ago  talking  about  their  studies, 
ami  one  of  them  said, airily :  "  I  don't  believe  in  killing  my- 
self by  plodding  and  digging  a  whole  year.  I  go  on  moderately 
till  within  a  few  weeks  of  examination,  and  then  I  cram  with 
all  my  might.  I  get  along  just  as  well  as  the  fellows  who  have 
In  in  ^riiidiui;  t'nr  a.  twelvemonth." 

Jin  you  indeed?  I  wonder  whether,  if  it  were  foot-ball,  or  a 
lioat-r aee.  or  any  trial  of  athletic  skill  which  was  in  question, 
this  boy's  opinion  would  be  the  same.  Probably  not.  He  would 
at  once,  see  the  common-sense  aspect  of  the  case.  No  argument 
would  be  needed  to  convince  him  that  a  spurt  toward  the  end 
of  a  training  period  which  had  been  undertaken  half-heartedly 
would  harden  his  muscles,  and  give  the  steadiness  of  nerve  and 
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hand  and  eye  necessary  to  success.  In  athletics,  discipline 
tells. 

It  is  equally  so  in  mental  work.  Discipline  does  lor  tin*  mind 
what  exercise' does  for  the  body.  It  is  the.  patient  repetition  of 
effort  day  after  day  that  makes  the  strength  of  reason  anil  ol' 
memory,  so  that  yon  are  growing,  little-  by  little,  as  a  In-'-  grows 
through  the  summer  heat  and  rain.  To  cram  at  the  <-nd  of  a 
year's  course  may  help  you  to  pass  an  examination,  but  it  will 
iint  give  you  any  real  facility  in  getting  ready  for  life. 

For  that  is  what  school-work  and  college-work  mean,  hoys — 
preparation  for  life.  Whether  you  are  to  be  in  business,  or  to 
choose  a  profession,  you  will  find  yourselves  by-and-by  in  the 
thick  of  a  struggle.  Yon  will  need  those  faculties  \\  Inch  make 
you  quick  to  decide  and  prompt  to  execute.  You  will  find  around 
you  those  who  will  dispute  your  claims  to  a.  place  of  advantage, 
and  it  will  lie  too  late  then  to  undo  the  mistakes  of  the  prepara- 
tory time.  To  cram  for  an  examination  i.s  a  blunder  unworthy 
of  boys  who  think  and  look  ahead,  as  I  hope  my  readers  do. 
Steady,  honest,  patient  work,  in  the  long-run,  always  pays. 

Here  is  possibly  the  answer  to  the  query,  "What,  becomes  of 
the  brilliant  students?"  For  we  must  confess  that  a  brilliant 
examination  is  not  always  a  successful  test  when  it.  comes  to 
putting  one's  powers  to  the  proof  in  aetual  daily  work. not  at 

school,  hut  iu  the  shop,  the  office,  or  the  profession.  My  tl ry 

is  that  many  of  these  show  pupils  ('epemh-d  on  coaching  and 
cramming  for  their  success,  and  not  on  lidelily  all  along  the  line. 


HOW   TONY   SOLD   ROSE-IU'HS. 

HE  was  only  a  dog,  but  a  remarkably  clever  one.      He  be- 
longed to   the  class  known   as  shepherd  dogs,  which  are 
noted  for  their  sagacity  and  fidelity.      His  inasler  was  a  little 
Italian    boy   called   Beppo,  who    earned   his    living    by   selling 
flowers  on  the  street. 

Tony  was  very  fond  of  Beppo,  who  had  been  his  master  ever 
since  he  was  a  puppy,  and  Beppo  had  never  failed  to  share  his 
crust  with  his  good  clog.  Now  Tony  had  grown  to  lie.  a  large 
strong  dog,  and  took  as  much  care  of  lieppo  as  lieppo  took  of 
him.  Often,  while  standing  on  the  corner  \\illi  his  basket  on 
his  arm,  waiting  for  a  customer,  Beppo  would  feel  inclined  m 
cry  from  very  loneliness;  hut  Tony  seemed  to  know  when  the 
"bines"  came,  and  would  lick  his  master's  hand,  as  mueh  as  to 
say:  "You've  got  me  for  a  friend.  Cheer  up!  I'm  belief  than 
nobody:  I'll  stand  by  you." 

But  one  day  it  happened  that  when  the  other  boys  who  shared 
the  dark  cellar  home  with  Beppo  went  out  early  in  the  morning 
as  usual,  Beppo  was  so  ill  that  he  could  hardly  lift  his  head  from 
the  straw  on  which  he  slept.  He  felt  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  sell  flowers  that  day.  What  to  do  he  did  not  know.  Tony 
did  his  best  to  comfort  him;  but  the  tears  would  gather  in  his 
e\  es.and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  at  last  forced 
himself  to  get  up  and  go  to  the  florist,  who  lived  near  by,  for  the 
usual  supply  of  buds. 

Having  filled  his  basket,  the  hoy  went  home  again,  and  tied 
it  around  Tony's  neck.  Then  he  looked  at  the  dog,  and  said: 
"  Now,  Tony,  you're  the  only  fellow  I've  got  to  depend  on.  Go 
and  sell  my  flowers  for  me,  and  bring  the  money  home  safe,  and 
don't  let  any  one  steal  anything."  Then  he  kissed  the  dog,  and 
pointed  to  the  door. 

Tony  trotted  out  iu  the  street  to  Beppo's  usual  corner,  where 
he  took  his  stand.  Beppo's  customers  soon  saw  how  matters 
stood,  and  chose  their  flowers,  and  put  their  money  into  the  tin 
cup  in  the  centre  of  the  basket.  Now  and  then,  when  a  rudelhoy 
would  come  along  and  try  to  snatch  a  flower  from  the  basket, 
Tony  would  growl  fiercely  aud  drive  him  away. 

So  that  day  went  safely  by,  and  at  nightfall  Tony  went  home 
to  his  master,  who  was  waiting  anxiously  to  see  him,  and  gave 
him  a  hearty  welcome.  Beppo  untied  the  basket  and  looked  in 
the  cup,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  lie  found  more  money  iu  it 
than  he  ever  did  before. 

This  is  how  Tony  sold  the  rose-bnds,  and  he  did  it  so  well  that 
Beppo  never  tires  of  telling  about  it. 


few  months  before.  On  a  moonlight  night  early  iu  April,  I  was 
gently  meandering  home  on  niiilebaek.  I  was  unarmed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  pocket  knife,  for  I  had  foolishly  lent  my  pis- 
tol to  a  friend.  I  had  almost  i  cached  the  range,  having  only  a 
short  stretch  of  ground  lo  pass.  I  had  heatd  the  settlers  al- 
lude respectfully  to  'old  Kphraim.'  They  said  he  was  tierccM 
in  the  spring,  after  his  winter's  siesta.  He  was  always  an  ugly 
customer,  and  after  a  man  had  had  a  wipe  or  two  from  his  talons, 
there  was  seldom  enough  left  of  that  man  to  tell  the  tale. 

"On  this  evening  I  speak  of,  I  was  very  tired,  as  I  had  been 
riding  all  day.  1  had  almost,  fallen  asleep  on  my  mule,  when, 
ins  \vord!  how  that  mule  did  jump !  Standing  ahead,  as  large 
as  life,  on  the.  bank  of  a,  little  brook,  was  a  big  grizzly.  It. 
grinned  at  me  aud  growled  in  a  way  calculated  to  agitate  the 
nerves  of  Ajax,  the  fellow  who  defied  the  lightning,  much  more 
those  of  a  tenderfoot  as  I  was  then. 

"I  had  heard  enough  to  know  that  if  I  turned  tail,  that  is  the 
mule's  tail,  I  could  leave  Ephraim  behind  me  ;  but  on  the  other 
side  of  him  was  home,  and  I  had  my  share  of  grit  even  then.  I 
had  heard  of  a  notion  entertained  by  some  people  that  a  man 
can  master  the  most  ferocious  wild  creature  by  looking  him  iu 
the  eyes  and  advancing  straight  upon  him.  But  even  a  green- 
horn would  back  out  of  such  an  experiment  with  Ephraim,  the 
most  ferocious  of  all  wild  creatures. 

•'  Suddenly  I  remembered  that  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  large  box 
filled  with  friction  matches,  those  made  with  plenty  of  brim- 
stone for  use  in  a  strong  wind.  An  idea  occurred  to  me,  and  I 
patted  and  encouraged  the  mule,  who  trembled  so  that  I  thought 
she  would  drop  down  under  me,  and  urged  her  boldly  right  in 
the  face  of  old  Bruin.  When  within  a  few  feet,  I  suddenly  struck 
a  dozen  matches,  and  threw  them  right  into  his  open  jaws. 
Never  was  there  a  more  sudden  change  from  malignant  ferocity 
to  the  most  abject  cowardice.  The  huge  brute  actually  co\\ei- 
ed  and  shook  with  terror  equal  to  that  of  the  mule  herself. 

"  This  was  something  altogether  outside  of  his  experience.  I 
suppose  he  thought  he  had  struck  a  prairie  fire  on  muleback. 
Even  the  mule  saw  the  situation  and  gained  courage.  She  ad- 
vanced, and  I  kept  up  a  continuous  shower  of  burning  matches. 
Luckily,  a  rather  strong  wind  blew  from  me,  and  carried  away 
the  fumes.  In  fael,  this  i.s  what  brought  the  varmint  to  me,  he 
having  winded  me.  To  cut  things  short,  old  Eph  turned  tail 
ami  iguoininionsly  fled. 

"Now,  stranger,  I  might  proceed  to  relate  further  how  I  stuck 
to  the  heels  of  that  old  grizzly,  and  kept  setting  fire  to  his  fur 
until  he  was  entirely  burnt  up  ;  but  in  this  sceptical  age  it  may 
be  well  to  suppress  some  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing doubted." 

STAND   UP   FOR   THE   WEAK. 

FATHER.  "  I'm  proud  of  my  boy  Tom.  When  he  sees  a  small- 
er boy  imposed  upon  he  always  takes  his  part." 

LITTLE  HARRY.  "  Just  as  he  did  with  the  chestnuts  ma  gave  us 
this  morning.;  Why,  pa,  he  took  nearly  all  my  part  and  Eu- 
nice's, and  then  divided  them  with  that  big  boy  next  door." 


A  SURPRISED   BE  A  I!. 

"   AS  to  your  question  about  grizzlies,"  said  the  traveller.  "I'll 

J\.   tell' you  my  first  aud  rather  remarkable  experience  with 

one  of  those  varmints.     I  was  a  kid,  not  yet  twenty,  and  new 

to  the  region  of  the  Sierras,  having  come  from  the  East  but  a 


Bui  1  do  r\ot  intend 

u  -fkall   tell  it- 

dear    friend. 
Jo   1    jflve  It  you 

under 
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A    SCAPEGOAT. 


'  SOM 


"  WlU.I.,  witvT    is    IT,   SWERTHKART?" 
"MY    n-POLI.-BAUY    (JOT    AWAY    FWOM    ME    AND   1IWOKED   A   PLATE   OUT 
IN    Tlllt    1'ANTWY." 


A   FORGETFUL   BOY. 

TEACHEK.  "  Tommy,  why  didn't  you  learn  your  lessons  for 
to-day?" 

TOMMY.  •' Well,  papa  was  sick  and  mamma  bad  to  be  with 
him,  and  sister  was  away." 

TEACHKU.  "  How  did  that  affect  you?" 

TOMMY.  "Why,  there  wasn't  auy  one  to  remind  me  of  them." 


WHERE    HE    WAS    FROM. 

IN  new  settlements  when    strangers   meet,   one   of  the   first 
i[iie.stioiis  they  ask  of  each  other  is.  "  Where  are  yon  from?" 

Notes  are  always  compared  on  tin-  relative 
value  of  the  different  places,  and  stories  are 
told  of  where  the  speaker  was  last,  and  where 
he  expects  to  go  next. 

Once  iu  a  place  which  had  promised  hig 
mining  returns,  and  failed  to  perform  its 
promises,  two  men  met.  They  were  Irishmen, 
and  made  friendly  by  the  brogue,  started  a 
conversation.  Presently  up  came  the  usual 
question  from  Dennis. 

"  An'  where  are  ye  from,  Pat  ?" 

"Bedad,"  answered  Pat,  "I'm  from  ivery 
place  but  this,  an'  it's  "rom  this  place  I'll  be 
soon,  be  jabers!" 


'•  |i> -eaiixe  it  is  impolite  and  greedy.  That  is  why  it  annoys 
me  so  ID  ha\e  von  ask  your  uncle  John,  whenever  he  comes,  if 
hi  lias  brought  \  on  ramlx .  1,'emember.  now.  you  must,  never  do 
it  any  mure." 

"lint  it's  niv  candv — In-  says  so — and  he  wants  me  to  have 
it." 

••  Then  he  \\  ill  eertainly  give  it  to  you,  and  yon  must  wait  his 
time  for  it.  If  I  e\  er  again  hear  you  ask  him,  I  \\  ill  not  let  yon 
have  it.  So  promise  me  that  you  will  not.  I  know  my  little 
IH:\  wants  to  be  a  gentleman." 

Nick  made  the  promise  with  a  very  sober  face.  Ho  was  the 
normal  small  boy,  not  a  little  angel,  yet  he  had  been  trained 
"  upon  honor,"  and  felt  that  a  promise  once  made  could  not.  be 
broken.  This  is  the  way  he  kept  it.  When  I'ncle  John  came 
again,  his  nephew,  after  greeting  him,  leaned  meditatively 
against  his  chair,  and  said,  "  You  didn't  bring  anything  but 
yourself  this  time,  did  you,  Uncle  John?" 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  Uncle  John,  with  a  laughing  shout;  "I 
brought  a  whole  pound  of  camh.  and  after  that,  I  wish  it  was 
two." 


TOMMY'S     PREFEP.EM   I, 

I  LIKE  the  winter,  drifted  white, 

When   on  my  yellow  sled 
I  go  a-slidiug  down  the  hill 

Until  my  face  is  red. 

I  like  the  soft  song-haunted  spring, 

So  rosy   and  so  bright, 
When   high  against  the  cloudless  blue 

I  lly  my  purple  kite. 

I  like  the  summer  full  of  rest, 
When  booms  the  happy  bee, 

And  1  may  play  upon  the  sand 
Beside  the  sobbing  sea. 

I  like   the  autumn,  mellow,  crisp, 

When  nature's  tinted  gay, 
Ami  shining  chestnuts  patter  down, 

And  I  can  shiuuey  play. 

I  like  the  winter  and  the  spring, 

The  summer  and  the  fall, 
But  don't  know  which  I  like  the  best, 

Because  I  like  them  all. 


E.  K.  M. 


TEACHER.  "George,  I  think  yon  would 
make  a  very  good  Judge — that  is  in  one  re- 
speet." 

iii:i  PI:I;K.   "  Why.  teacher  .'" 

TEACHER.  "Because  in  your  reading,  you 
pass  so  many  sentence-,." 

GEORiiE  (laughing).  "Only  the  heavy  ones, 
teacher;  those  with  hard  words,  you  know." 


AN  UNTAUGHT  DIPLOMAT. 

"You  know,  Nick,"  said  his  mother,  "a 
gentleman  never  asks  for  things,  no  matter 
how  badly  he  wants  them." 

"Why  doesn't  he  ?"  said  Nick,  opening  very 
wide  his  round  four-year-old  eyes. 


NOT    SO   BAD    AS    IT    MIGHT    BE. 
MR  MOUSE  (tn  Mrs.  Mnuse).    "A  MINDTII  AGO  WE  THOUGHT  onitsm.vES   IN  A  VEKY  IIAD  Fix, 

BUT,  AKTKtt    ALL,  I    AM    INOL1NED  TO  TU1NK   WE    UAVE    REASON   TO   CONGRATULATE  OURSELVES. 
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DIEGO     PINZON, 


AND    THE    FEARFUL    VOYAGE    HE    TOOK    INTO    THE    UNKNOWN    OCEAN  A.D.  1498. 

1JY    JOHN    RUSSELL   CORYELL. 

CHAPTER  IV.  the  convict  boy  than  he  caught  up  a  rope's  end  and  laid  it 

DIEGO  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  boy  who  stood  by     lustily  over  Diego's  shoulders,  thus  giving  his  cousin  an 
his  side,  and  in  their  sullen  depths  lie  saw  a  gleam  of     opportunity  to  form   an    estimate   of  the   difference  be- 
malieious  triumph  which  he  did  not 
fail    to    understand.      The    boy    was 
gloating  over  the  plight  he  had  fallen 
into. 

It  made  it  no  easier  for  Diego  to 
submit  to  the  mockery  of  the  other 
that  he  was  being  treated  to  his  own 
sauce.  The  sauce  was  all  the  less  pal- 
atable that  it  was  of  his  own  making. 
And  then  to  have  it  served  by  a 
miserable  jail-bird ! 

"You  will  do  well  to  keep  your 
distance,"  he  said  to  the  boy. 

"Ha!  ha!"  jeered  the  boy;  "so 
young  to  die!" 

"Say  that  again,"  said  Diego,  "  and 
I  will  so  do  to  you  that  you  will  for- 
get the  jail  you  came  from." 

A  flush  rose  to  the  sallow  face  of 
the  boy,  and  he  said  fiercely,  between 
his  teeth,  "So  young  to  die!" 

Perhaps  you  know  how  boys  do  in 
these  days  on  such  occasions.  Four 
centuries  have  made  no  difference; 
boys  did  the  same  then.  These  two 
forgot  their  fellow  -  voyagers,  and 
seemed  to  think  they  were  alone  on 
the  narrow  ledge  that  skirted  the 
rail.  They  glared  rage  and  defiance 
al  each  other;  they  measured  each 
other  from  head  to  foot.  Then,  like 
a  flash,  for  he  was  a  quick  boy,  Diego 
struck  the  other  boy  on  the  cheek. 

The  latter  was  knocked  off  the 
ledge,  but  was  on  his  feet  and  up 
again,  and  was  rushing  at  Diego, 
when,  a  strong  hand  caught  him  by 
the  collar  and  lifted  him  off  his  feet, 
and  another  strong  hand  fell  thwack, 
thwack,  first  on  one  side  of  his  head 
and  then  on  the  other;  and  then  he 
was  dropped. 

The  two  hands  belonged  to  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon ;  and  as  he  aimed  at  im- 
partiality, he  had  no  sooner  released 
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I  Ween     lllS     method    .Mill      l<Y:i\       I'.arlolomeo's.          The     allvall 

tage  seemed  hi  be  uiili  M.-irlin  Alon/o,  for  1  >icv;o  hail  no 
need  In  preh-nd  a  distress  lie  (liil  mil  feel.  His  anguish 

was  genuine. 

"  Now,"  >anl  Ma rii ii  A 1 1  n i/.o.  comprehending  the  scowl- 
ing convict  as  \vcll  as  the  si|iiirm  i  nu:  Dievo.  "  before  Ibis 
happens  a^.-iili,  take  thought  that  I  am  llie  master  of  Ibis 
vessel,  anil  rail  do  all  the  lighting."  Then  lie  looked  over 
tin-  i -re\v  thai,  bail  gathered  quiekh  a  run  ml.  a  nil  added, 
meaningly.  "  Ml  the  liyhl  ing,  mind  you  !" 

\\'iib  ihiii.  be  roared  out  another  order,  and  it  was  a 

marvel  bow  llie  sailors  jumped  hi  Ins  bidding.  As  for 
1 1 1  evo,  be  sa\v  in  bis  ei  HI  sin  a  mil  her  sor  I,  of  man  from  the 
penile,  loii^-  su  ll'erin  e;  I'Yay  llarloloi Neverl  In-less, 

be  and  bis  antagonist  exchanged  looks  of  dislike. 

However,  Ihey  said  nothing;  to  eaeb  other,  though 
earh  i  Iniuo-lit  to  himself  that  a  more  convenient,  time 
llii'jht  come,  forgcl  I  in.";  lhal.  they  expected  never  to  see 
land  attain. 

Well,  the  lil.lle  disturb: ,  odd  as  i(.  may  seem,  did 

niiieh  towards  raising  Diego's  spirits.  Ill-sides,  he  was 
not  much  iriven  hi  low  spirits,  ami,  with  all  bis  terror  of 
the  voyage,  be  was,  like  most,  of  the  oilier  sailors,  willing 
to  for'jel  llie  future,  since  there  was  no  \\ay  yet  apparent. 
Of  a  \  o-idiii";  it.. 

He  had  conic  on    board    so  soon    before   sailing   that   it 

had  not  been  possible  to  assign  him  to  any  duty,  so  there 

was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but.  watch  the  others  work, 
or  look  over  the  rail  at  the  shore  as  it  seemed  to  ^lide 
slow  ]y  by 

One  Ihiiii;1  thai  he  did  especially  was  to  follow  his  an- 
tagonist, with  his  e\  e  as  be  went  about,  bis  work;  and  in 
spite  of  his  dislike  for  him  anil  prejudice  against,  him,  he 
could  not.  help  admitting  that  he  seemed  to  understand 
the  business  of  a  sailor  very  Well.  And  once  be  heard 
the  man  who  had  none  aboard  with  him  address  him  as 
,1  nan  (.  'acheco 

\\  h'-u    llie    I'iittn    reached  the   inoiilb   of  (lie    river,  she 
dropped    anchor   again    near    to   where    the   Siin/ii    Maria 
and  the  A //7((  were  anchored.      The  former  was  the  adini 
mi's  vessel  and  llie  largest,  and  llie  lalterwas  command 
ed  by  a  brother  of   Martin  Alon/.o,  and  was  llie  smallest.. 
The  largest,  was  small  enough,  and  it  did  not  surprise  Di- 
ego to   hear  his   own    thought    littered    in    a    dismal,  surly 
growl  on  the  other  side  of  him 

"Three  cra/,y   tubs  for  a  cra/y   voyage!" 

Diego  turned  to  see  if  the  remark  was  addressed  to 
him,  and  who  had  uttered  it.  It.  had  evidently  not  been 
made  to  him,  for  which  hi'  was  glad  u  ben  be  saw  the 
Ugly,  sullen  face  of  llie  companion  of  .Inan  ('acheco 
turned  towards  the  oilier  two  vessels.  He  starlet!  to 
move  awa\  from  llie  man,  when  (he  latter  shifted  his 
gaze  from  (he  vessels  In  him,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  half- 
surly  friendliness:  "I  think  we're  of  the  same  opinion 
as  to  i  bat.  t'.h,  boy  :" 

"I  know  naught  about  it,"  answered  Diego,  without 
making  any  ell'ort  lo  conceal  I  he  repugnance  he  had  for 
the  man,  whom  he  did  not  think  of  as  a  fellow-voyager, 
bill  only  as  a  cou\  let 

"Hah!"  ejaculated  the  man,  showing  by  his  sudden 
change  of  tone  and  by  his  scou  I  lhal  be  comprehended 
Diego's  recline-  towards  him.  '  Tis  I  be  cockerel  that 
crowed  so  brave!  \  on  i  he  ipia\  and  changed  his  lone  so 
soon  after.  We'll  clip  your  comb  before  this  voyage  is 
half  done,  my  lillle  bird,  or  mv  name  is  not  Miguel  de  la 
Vega." 

Nou  Dice-o  was  as  hasty  of  temper  as  he  was  lacking  ill 
prudence,  as  his  quick  and  taunting  answer  show  ed. 

"  Miguel  of  the  plain  or  Miguel  of  I  be  prison,  it  is  all 
one  to  me.  ()nl\  I  will  say  Ibis  to  yon.  lhal  you  may 
bud  it  harder  to  evt  my  comb  than  you  think.  It  may 
not  be  so  eas\  to  Steal  Other  persons'  belongings  on  board 
ship  as  you  found  il  on  shore,  perhaps." 


"Ah!  say    \ou   so:"   was  the  answer  of  the   man,  his 
brevity    and    lowcriny;   brow  Divine   Diego  a.  very  unplca 
sant   sensation,  and    making    bun   wonder   if  a    less  sharp 
relorf  miyhl   m  it    have  answered   Ins  purpose  as  well. 

lie  certainly  had  nut  made  a  friend  of  llie  man:  but 
for  the  matter  of  that,  why  should  Diego  I'in/on.  who 
was  an  honest  boy.  with  yood  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
somewhat  of  a  scholar  withal,  have  any  desire  lo  be 
friendly  with  a  man  who  bad  only  escaped  llie  punish- 
ment of  bis  crimes  by  bis  willingness  lo  risk  bis  life  ill 
the  perilous  undertaking  on  which  they  were  bulb  em- 
barked.' 

lie  moved  slowly  forward,  thinking  of  these  things, 
and  making  up  his  mind  that  he  would  .speak  to  his 
cousin,  and  demand  of  him  as  a  right  that  he  should  not 
be  obliged  lo  have  his  watch  with  any  of  the  convict 
members  of  the  crew.  lie  hail  a  very  lively  respect  for 
his  masterful  cousin,  but  he  could  see  not  bin-  unreason- 
able in  llie  reipiesl  lie  had  lo  prefer,  and  so  looked  about 
lo  see  if  there  might  be  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
Martin  Alon/.o. 

There  was  no  hope  of  linilimj  the  ('aplain  of  the 
I'iitltt  idle  at.  such  a  stage  of  the  voyage;  but  at  the 
moment  Diego  looked  around  he  saw  him  standing  aft, 
ga/.ing  aloft  at  some  operation  which  his  new  crew 
ws  performing  in  (be  rigging,  and  performing  very  ill, 
if  one  might  judge  from  bis  contracted  brow.  He  gave 

a  hasty,  frow  ning  glance  at  Diego  as  he  approached,  and 
then  turned  his  eyes  alofl  ayain.  Diego  was  not  yet  to 
be  pul  down  w  il  h  a  HUM-  frown,  and  so  held  his  place  in 
front  of  his  cousin  until  llie  latter  looked  at  him  again 
and  said,  grullly, 

"  Well,   boy  ?" 

Diego  cleared  his  throat  for  such  a  speech  as  he 
would  have  made  at  the  convent  to  the  reverend  prior. 

"  I    pray  your  pardon,  ".nod  cousin-- 

"Are  you  so  in  love  with  the  rope's  end  thai  you 
crave  more  of  il  .'"  interrupted  Martin  Alon/.o.  brusquely. 

"  I  do  not    understand  you.  cousin,"  stammered  Diego. 

"  Then  you  shall,  and  that  right  speedily.  Look  alive, 
you  lubbers  aloft  there!"  lie  roared  to  the  sailors  in  the 
rigging.  "What!  will  \  on  go  to  sleep  on  the  yard? 
I'll  he  the  death  of  some  of  you  yet!  Now  harkee,  boy," 
he  said,  with  all  abrupt,  turn  to  Diego;  "Fray  Bartolo- 
meo  said  you  were  ready  of  tongue,  and  doubtless  'twas 
a  merit  in  the  convent,  hill  on  the  Pinto  'tis  only  a 
dangerous  gift.  l,onl\,  have  the  privilege  of  the  gift 
of  language  here  all  the  others  of  you  may  as  well 
know  at  once  that  the  only  gift  you  may  exercise  with 
safety  is  that  of  readiness  of  limb  when  I  give  the 
word." 

"  Yes,  good  cousin,"  said  Diego,  more  meekly. 

"  And  cousin  me  no  cousins,"  said  Martin  Alonzo.  "1 
am  your  (.'aptain  and  naught  else  while  we  are  on  the 
vo\age  together.  And  now  to  the  point.  AYliat  word 
have  you  with  me  ?" 

Truly  here  was  no  soft-hearted  fray  to  be  cajoled  with 
ready  words.  Diego  choked  a  little,  and  then  came  to 
the  point  more  directly  than  ever  he  had  before. 

"1  came  to  ask  that  in  arranging  the  watches  you 
would  put  me  with  the  honest  men  instead  of  with  the 
convicts." 

"Who  speaks  of  convicts  ?"  demanded  the  Captain, 
sharply. 

"  Why,  'tis  well  enough  known  that  the  crew  is  partly 
made  up  of  prison  men." 

"Ay!  is  il  so.'  And  you  are  so  nice  that  you  must 
choose  your  company,  eh  .' " 

"  1  am  a  I'in/.on,"  said  Diego,  with  a  touch  of  oll'ended 
pride. 

"A  I'inzon!  Ay,  to  be  sure!"  said  Martin  Alon/.o, 
scornfully.  "And,  prithee,  why  are  you  going'  this 
voyage  '{" 
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"Because  you  forced  me,  and  no  other  why,'' said 
Diego. 

"Tut!  will  you  quibble  with  me  as  if  I  were  a  fray  at 
the  convent  i  Why,  then,  did  I  force  you  ?  Speak  up 
like  a,  Pinzon.  now!" 

"Because  I  gave  the  good  brothers  so  much  trouble." 

"  You  stole  a  melon,  did  you  not  I" 

"  Among  other  tilings,  I  did." 

"And  if  you  stole  a  melon,  in  what  are  you  belter 
than  these  men  who  stole  purses,  perhaps  ?  You  did  it 
for  mischief  and  to  satisfy  your  gluttony,  and  ho\v  do 
you  know  what  bitter  temptations  these  men  had  i  Now 
let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  superiority.  The  men  who 
are  here  are  sailors,  and  I  know  nothing  else  of  them  un- 
til they  force  me  to.  As  for  you,  your  watch  has  heeu 
assigned,  and  your  place  is  where  you  have  been  put. 
Now  go  forward,  where  you  belong." 

There  was  that  in  Martin  Alonzo's  tone  and  man- 
lier that  kept  Diego's  ready  tongue  in  check,  and  made 
him  turn  and  go  forward  very  meekly;  though  not  with- 
out a  tingling  sense  of  shame  at  having  been  likened  in 
so  public  a  manner  to  the  convicts  lie  had  despised. 

He  indeed  had  spoken  softly  enough;  but  Martin 
Alonzo  had  not.  Perhaps  his  was  a  voice  that  did  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  a  whisper.  Anyhow,  lie  had  so 
spoken  that  many  on  the  little  vessel  had  caught  the  pith 
of  the  whole  conversation,  and  Diego  felt  very  certain 
that,  among  others,  Juan  Cacheco  had  heard  and  was 
grinning  with  glee. 

At  that,  instant  there  was  nothing  he  would  have  liked 
better  than  to  have  a  pitched  battle  with  that  lad;  but 
he  had  learned  already  to  exercise  some  self-restraint, 
so  he  went  into  the  forward  cabin  without  even  ex- 
changing glances  with  Juan. 

If  lie  had  felt  disinclined  to  the  voyage  before,  he  felt 
much  more  so  now,  when  the  prospect  of  the  future  of- 
fered so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  past,  which  he  had 
brought  to  a  close  by  his  own  folly.  More  than  once 
that  night  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  slip  overboard  and 
swim  ashore;  but  the  folly  of  it  was  too  apparent  for 
him  to  act  upon  the  idea,  and  when  the  call  came  in  the 
morning  for  the  watch  to  go  on  deck,  he  was  ready 
with  the  others. 

It  seemed  to  him  when  he  looked  around  in  the  dim 
morning  light  as  if  especial  pains  had  been  taken  to  hu- 
miliate and  cross  him;  for  he  found  himself  in  the  same 
watch  with  Juan  C'acheco  and  Miguel  de  la  Vega,  the 
two  whom,  of  all  others,  he  would  most  have  wished  to 
avoid  companionship  with. 

He  had  not  much  time  for  bitter  thoughts,  however, 

for  Martin  Alonzo  had  tumbled  on  deck  at  the  same  ti 

with  the  sailors,  and  had  at  once  begun  to  roar  out  order 
after  order;  so  Diego,  unless  he  was  minded  to  taste  the 
rope's  end  again,  must  needs  jump  to  the  word. 

Fortunately  for  him,  he  was  enough  of  a  sailor  to  un- 
derstand the  orders  given,  and  was  nimble  enough  to  ac- 
quit himself  tolerably  well — better,  indeed,  than  many  of 
the  men,  some  of  whom  found  themselves  011  board  a 
vessel  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Besides,  he  was 
soon  engaged  in  a  hot  rivalry  with  Juan  Cacheco,  each 
boy  striving  to  outdo  the  other  in  nimbleness  and  expe- 
dition. 

The  Santa  Maria  and  the  Nina  showed  as  much  life 
as  the  Pinta,  and  it  did  not  take  long  for  all  to  under- 
stand that  the  little  fleet  was  now  about  to  start  in  good 
earnest  on  the  long  and,  as  they  believed,  fated  voy- 
age. 

Sullen  curses  and  deep  anathemas  were  muttered  all 
over  the  Pinta,  and  it  was  plain  to  Diego  that  a  more  un- 
willing crew  had  never  set  sail.  In  the  first  moments 
of  despair  at  leaving  their  native  land  behind  them,  the 
men  had  made  little  concealment  of  their  words;  but  la- 
ter, Diego  noticed  them  whispering  together  in  knots, 


though  always  careful  to  give  Martin  Alonzo  no  cause 
for  anger. 

Diego  noticed,  too,  that  the  convicts  were  not  the  only 
ones  who  whispered  so  suspiciously  together;  though  of 
what  was  being  said  he  could  gain  no  notion,  for  at  his 
near  approach  to  any  one  of  the  whispering  groups  the 
whispering  would  instantly  cease,  and  he  would  be  re 


'    MIH     C,l>    KIHWAKII     WHERE     YOU     BELONG." 

garcled  with  scowling  looks.  Indeed,  he  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  he  was  in  disfavor  with  the  majority  of 
the  crew,  and  he  very  rightly  attributed  that  fact  to  his 
cousin's  loud  voice,  which  had  betrayed  his,  Diego's,  feel- 
ings towards  the  convict  crew. 

His  situation  was  so  different  from  what  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  that  it  threw  him  into  a  very  unhap- 
py frame  of  mind.  His  bold  temper  and  gay  spirits  had 
always  made  him  an  unquestioned  leader  among  the 
hoys  at  the  convent,  and  his  quick  wit  and  readiness  to 
acquire  knowledge  had  made  him  a  favorite  with  the  fri- 
ars, even  when  he  was  fullest  of  mischief.  Here  he  was 
a  sort  of  outcast.  His  cousin  was  unreasonably  harsh 
with  him;  the  con  vie  'is  whom  he  had  scorned  despised 
and  disliked  him.  and  the  honest  portion  of  the  crew 
passed  him  by  with  scarce  a  civil  word. 

The  result  of  it  all  was  to  make  him  very  sullen  and 
dejected.  His  gay  spirits  deserted  him  completely,  and 
he  went  about  his  work  without  a  word  for  anybody,  but 
always  with  a  black  look  ready  for  any  one  who  might 
challenge  it,  and  particularly  for  Juan  Cacheco,  who 
took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  the  misery  of  the  lad  who 
had  taunted  him  in  his  time  of  misery. 

Had  circumstances  been  different,  Diego  would  have 
gone  to  his  cousin  with  his  fear  of  SOUK;  mischief  brewing 
on  board  the  Piiitii  :  but  as  it  was.  he  felt  that  anything 
he  might  say  would  only  be  received  with  rough  up- 
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braiding1,  and  so.  in    spite  of  hearing  now  and  again   an 
ominous  and  threatening  word  dropped  liy  tin-  whispering 
men,  when  they  did   not   .suspect  his  presence,  lie  kept  si 
le and  let  the  talk  go  on. 

Mutiny  was  what  he  suspected ;  but  from  the  few  words 
he  had  overheard  lie  was  cpiite  certain  that  the  only  object 
of  the  mutiny  was  to  force  Martin  Alon/.o  to  return  to 
land,  and  he  was  too  little  in  love  with  the  voyage  to  care 
to  prevent  the  sailors  having  their  will  in  that  respect. 
His  thought  was  that  if  he  could  only  get  back  to  Spain, 
he  would  make  good  speed  to  the  convent,  and  so  conduct 
himself  that  there  would  never  again  be  any  need  for  ex- 
treme measures  against  him.  Ah,  if  he  could  but  be  in 
those  quiet,  peaceful  cloisters  au'ain  ! 

Yes,  he  was  really  of  a  mind  to  let  the  mutiny  pro- 
gress; not  merely  because  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
Martin  Alonzo,  but  quite  as  much  because  the  terror  of 
the  sailors,  which  had  been  daily  growing  since  they  had 
left  land  behind  them,  had  communicated  itself  to  him. 

They  were  on  the  third  day  out  now,  and  the  faces  of 
the  men  wore  that  dull,  stolid  look  of  terror,  despair. 
and  threatening  which  seemed  to  have  transformed  them 
from  human  beings  to  brutes,  a  likeness  that  was  further 
borne  out  by  the  constant  low  rnutterings  that  broke 
from  their  lips  whenever  two  or  three  came  together. 

Whether  Martin  Alonzo  suspected  anything  or  not, 
Diego  could  not  tell  by  any  sign  lie  ever  made.  The 
burly  Captain  went  about  the  deck  in  his  masterful,  con- 
fident way.  and  the  men  were  too  much  afraid  of  him  to 
give  him  any  cause  for  complaint. 

<  in  this  third  day,  especialhr,  when  Diego  was  satisfied 
that  matters  among  the  sailors  were  drawing  to  a  head, 
as  if  ripe  for  action,  Martin  Alonzo  was  absolutely  free 
from  any  sign  of  suspicion.  There  seemed  to  be  a  storm 
brewing,  and  before  he  left  the  deck  at  night  he  had  ev- 
erything put  in  readiness  to  be  made  snug  and  tight  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

Diego  was  so  certain  that  something  would  occur  that 
night,  that  at  the.  last  moment  his  resolution  to  remain 
silent  deserted  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would 
be  right  to  make  an  effort  to  put  his  cousin  on  his  guard; 
and  with  that  purpose  in  view  he  placed  himself  nearer 
aft  than  he  had  any  business  to  be,  in  the  hope  that  Mar- 
tin Alonzo,  in  passing,  would  give  him  the  opportunity 
he  sought  for  speech  with  him. 

Well,  Martin  Alonzo  saw  him;  but  as  it  was  a  part  of 
that  worthy  sailor's  plan  to  give  Diego  a  good  lesson 
in  obedience  and  subjection,  he  merely  noticed  him  to 
.snatch  up  a  rope's  end  and  order  him  forward  with  a  sharp 
blow  across  the  shoulders. 

That  effectually  closed  Diego's  lips  to  him;  but  as  he 
caught  the  sound  of  a  jeering  laugh  from  Juan  C'acheco, 
as  he  passed  him,  he  turned  fiercely  and  muttered  between 
his  shut  teeth, 

"  Your  turn  will  come,  you  prison  dog!" 

"  And  so  will  yours;  and  sooner  than  you  think,"  was 
Juan's  answer,  no  less  fiercely  spoken. 

"  It.  won't  be  too  soon."  said  Diego. 

"  Ah  !  won't  it  ?"  was  all  Juan's  answer;  but  it  had  an 
ominous  tone. 

[TO    UK    CONTINUED.] 


TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  WATCH. 

KK  is  no  other  personal  belonging  to  which  good  care  is 
more  necessary  than  a  watch,  and  hanlly  any  other  that  is 
more  recklessly  ill  used.  The  baby  plays  with  it,  the  housewife 
lays  sticky  fingers  upon  it ;  it  is  left  open  at  night  for  convenience, 
or  subjected  to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  by  being  hung 
against  the  chimney  line.  There  is  the  highest  authority  for 
saying  that  the  best  place  for  a  watch  is  its  owner's  pocket. 
The  pocket  should  lie  a  clean  cine,  and  the  w  atch  be  further  pro- 
tected by  a  chamois  bag.  It  should  be  wound  up  with  even, 


steady  motion,  not  too  fast  or  too  slow,  ami  as  near  as  possible 
at  the  same  hour  of  the.  day.  Jlnrning  is  the  best,  time  for  it, 
and  if  it  is  done-  while  the  watch  has  still  an  hour  or  t  no  to  run, 
I  here  will  be  much  less  wear  and  tear  of  the;  mainspring.  In 
fact,  paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  a  watch  will  wear  out  (nice  as 
soon  l.\  niniiiii",  one  day  in  ten  as  it  would  if  kept  going  all  the 
time. 

Let  it  lie  flat  as  little  as  possible.  When  not  in  the  pocket 
keep  it  han.ning  by  its  ring  in  a  case  of  some  soft  thick  stuff, 
preferably  of  wool  or  silk.  Never  leave  I  lie  case  open  the  night 
through.  If  you  need  to  do  it  for  even  an  hour,  be  careful  to 
wipe  tin-  dust  from  the  crystal  before  closing  it.  No  case  ever 
yet  made  is  dust-proof.  If  such  were  possible,  the  watch-mend- 
er's occupation  would  be  wellnigli  gone,  since  it  is  the  dust  sift- 
ing in  that  not  merely  clogs  the  wheels  and  turns  the  oil  on  the 
pivots  to  gum.  but  acts  as  emery  would,  and  wears  awav  the 
works  until  they  utterly  fail  to  keep  time. 

Avoid  jarring  your  watch,  under  pain  of  having  it  stop,  until 
it  grows  worthless  as  a  timepiece.  Do  not  pin  your  faith  too 
closely  on  its  accuracy,  either.  With  the  very  best  of  move- 
ments, variations  will  sometimes  occur.  Heat,  cold,  motion, 
vibration,  local  ion,  any  or  all  may  make  your  watt  h  fast  or  slow. 
One  reason  that  ladies' watches  are  usually  such  had  tune-keep- 
ers is  that  they  are  so  irregularly  worn — hence  they  have,  about 
three  days  out  of  seven,  a  widely  different  environment. 

Never  use  chalk,  whiting,  or  any  sort  of  powder  to  brighten  a 
case.  Never  rub  hard,  and  use  only  a  clean  chamois  or  a  hit  of 
soft  silk.  Beware  of  even  a  suspicion  of  moisture.  A  w  atch 
had  nearly  as  well  fall  upon  a  rock  as  into  water.  If  by  chance 
such  a  thing  happens,  put  the  watch  at  once  into  alcohol — 
whiskey  will  not  do — and  leave  it  until  you  can  hand  it  over  to 
the  w  atchmaker. 


THINK  BEFORE  YOU  SPEAK. 

BY  AUNT  MARJORIE  PRECEPT. 

I  AM  often  surprised  to  hear  sensible  boys  and  girls 
boast  of  their  quick  temper,  as  though  it  were  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of. 

"I  say  more  than  I  mean  when  I  am  irritated,"  ac- 
knowledges Fanny  Flashup;  "but  then  I  am  sorry  the 
next  minute,  and  take  it  all  back." 

"It's  a  word  and  a  blow  with  me,"  says  Ned  Reckless, 
"but  I  never  bear  malice." 

Now  nobody  ever  makes  a  boast  of  being'  conceited,  or 
stupid,  or  untruthful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  could  not 
insult  a  friend  more  surely  than  by  accusing  him  of  pos- 
sessing any  of  those  traits.  Yet  nine  out  of  ten  persons 
are  rather  complimented  by  having  their  acquaintances 
declare  that  they  have  noticed  their  quickness  of  temper. 
The  reason  possibly  is  this:  quick-tempered  and  hasty 
people  are  often  very  generous  and  kind-hearted.  Im- 
pulsive in  anger,  they  are  also  impetuous  in  their  de- 
sire to  give  pleasure.  So  the  two  opposite  qualities  be- 
come confused  in  our  minds,  and  in  many  cases  when 
we  are  praising  the  quick  temper  we  are  really  thinking 
of  the  generosity  of  heart. 

I  am  very  sure,  however,  that  011  reflection  we  all  ad- 
mire more  the  self-control  which  represses  hasty  words, 
than  the  ill  temper  which  blurts  them  out  with  no  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  others. 

A  great  author,  Thomas  Carlyle,  not  noted  for  patience, 
once  met  with  a  great  misfortune.  He  had  written  the 
first  volume  of  a  history,  which  had  cost  him  no  end  of 
trouble  and  labor,  and  had  lent  it  to  a  friend  to  read.  A 
careless  maid  swept  it  off  the  friend's  table,  and  kindled 
the  fire  with  the  precious  manuscript.  Mr.  Carlyle  bore 
the  loss  without  one  reproachful  word,  and  everybody 
can  see  that  he  behaved  nobly. 

God  is  very  good  to  us  many  times  in  our  lives,  but 
His  goodness  is  never  so  great  as  when  He  prevents  our 
ill  temper  from  making  us  wretched  for  life.  Suppose 
the  book  you  threw  at  Dick  when  lie  called  you  a  "  'fraid- 
cat,"  had  glanced  away  from  him  and  struck  the  golden 
head  of  baby  in  the  cradle?  It  would  have  killed  her. 
Suppose  the  knife  for  which  you  fought  with  Ted  had 
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slipped  and  wounded  him  in  the  eye?  Such  an  accident 
happened  when  two  little  fellows,  brothers,  once  struggled 
for  a  penknife,  and  one  of  them  in  consequence  has  been 
blind  during  forty  long  years.  1  never  see  the  dear  old 
man.  who  often  visits  at  my  house,  without  thinking  of 
the  many  years  in  which  he  has  seen  nothing,  all  in  eon 
sequence  of  that  miserable  quarrel. 

If  we  should  think  before  we  speak  or  act  in  auger,  we 
should  also  think  before  we  make  promises.  Some  of  us 
are  very  ready  to  pledge  ourselves  to  do  this  or  that 
tiling  for  a  friend,  quite  forgetful  of  what  we  already 
have  on  hand. 

"  Ellen  is  so  very  obliging,"  says  Aunt  Mary.  "  She  is 
always  ready  to  help  me  when  1  am  busy." 

"  Yes;  but  to  do  so  Ellen  forgets  that  she  must,  throw  a. 
great  deal  more  work  upon  her  mamma  and  elder  sisters,'' 
is  the  home  verdict. 

Do  not  call  this  a  sermon,  dears,  yet  please  remember 
its  text — "  Think  before  you  speak." 


ARTHUK'S   MIRACLE. 

BY  KATE  WOODBniDGE  MICHAKI.IS 

VRTHUR  had  a  dollar.  It  was  a  whole  dollar,  large, 
round,  bright,  and  shiny — very  shiny  indeed,  for 
Arthur  had  spent  at  least  an  hour  polishing  it,  on  the 
knife-board  with  brick-dust,  and  when  you  couldn't  see 
the  scratches,  he  had  certainly  improved  its  appearance 
very  much. 

Arthur  had  never  before  had  a  whole  dollar  to  spend 
exactly  as  he  pleased,  and  the  thought  of  all  it  would 
buy  had  kept  him  awake  for  two  nights.  At  least,  he 
thought  it  had,  and  he  certainly  had  heard  his  father 
snoring  in  the  next  room,  and  the  bell  in  the  church 
steeple  striking  four. 

Once  in  a  while  he  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  buy 
preseiits  for  the  whole  family,  including  the  kind  uncle 
from  England,  who  had  exalted  him  to  the  proud  and 
happy  position  he  now  held  of  possible  public  benefactor. 
But  the  family  was  large,  and  then  Uncle  John  had  said 
so  plainly,  "Buy  yourself  something  with  this,  my  boy," 
that  he  was  not  quite  sure  he  would  be  justified  in  ex- 
pending his  fortune  on  others. 

Arthur's  mother  had  suggested  putting  it  in  the  bank 
and  letting  it  "grow,"  but  she  admitted  that  it  would 
take  some  time  for  the  one  dollar  to  turn  into  two,  and 
as  Arthur  was  quite  sure  that  the  fairy-godmother  uncle 
•was  coining  back  in  three  months,  and  might — lie  was 
such  a  noble  hearted  man — give  him,  not,  of  course,  an- 
other dollar,  but  perhaps  a  quarter,  or  even  a  half,  that 
he  felt  he  might  safely  spend  his  treasure. 

Arthur's  father  had  ottered  to  borrow  the  money,  but 
his  generosity  did  not  seem  to  impress  his  son  as  much 
as  he  had  expected  it  to.  The  offer  was  refused  on  the 
spot. 

Arthur's  sisters  had  suggested  dolls,  as  if  a  boy  of  eight. 
old  enough  to  have  a  whole  dollar,  would  not  scorn  such 
an  absurd  suggestion  !  You  may  be  very  sure  he  did  not 
ask  them  for  advice  again.  Of  course  in  his  heart,  even 
before  he  had  consulted  his  Sunday-school  teacher,  Ar- 
thur knew  that  a  good  little  boy  would  at  once  buy  a 
book,  probably  a  Bible;  but  he  had  two  Bibles  already, 
and  besides,  he  didn't  u-aiit  a  book;  he  wanted  some- 
thing he  had  never  had  before,  and  could  never  have 
without  this  bright,  shining,  beautiful  thing  that  was  to 
bring  everlasting  joy  into  his  life. 

Verily  the  possessor  of  vast  wealth  has  his  trials! 

Ever  since  Thursday  the  dollar  had  been  weighing 
down  his  soul  as  well  as  his  pocket,  and  now  it  was  Sat 
urday,  beloved  of  boys,  and  with  his  best  suit  on.  his 
shoes  shining  as  if  they  too  had  been  treated  to  a  course 
of  brick-dust,  he  sallied  forth,  vowing  to  himself  to  re- 


turn  minus   his   dollar,  but,  plus   something— something 
that  would  deserve  to  be  spelled  all  in  capitals. 

Up  and  down  the  streets  he  wandered,  peering  in  one 
window  after  another,  stepping  into  one  shop  to  inquire 
the  price  of  skates,  then  recalling  the  fact  that  as  it  was 
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now  April,  he  would  have  to  wait  some  time  before  using 
them,  and  examining  instead  tops,  jack-knives,  and  foot- 
balls, each  one  proving  so  much  more  attractive  than 
the  others  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  decide  upon  a 
choice. 

At  last,  as  he  was  watching  a  woman  sewing  on  a 
sewing-machine  at  an  opposite  window,  and  thinking 
that  if  they  only  cost  a  dollar,  sewing-machines  that  one 
could  mend  one's  own  stockings  and  trouser  knees  with, 
without  the  knowledge  or  disagreeable  comment  of  the 
family,  would  be  nice  things  to  have  and  save  a  good 
deal  of  scolding,  he  was  attracted  by  a  very  brilliant  and 
curious  sign  on  the  wall,  right  above  the  woman's  win- 
dow. It  was  evidently  new,  very  sparkling  and  beauti- 
ful, and  it  read,  "Teeth  taken  out." 

Arthur  stood  and  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  with  deep- 
est interest,  also  with  a  slight  shudder,  remembering  his 
sister  Molly's  graphic  and  painful  description  of  the  re- 
moval of  an  aching  tooth. 

He  was  glad  that  he  had  never  lost  a  tooth  since  his 
small  baby  ones  tumbled  out,  when  or  how  he  knew  not. 
He  snapped  his  teeth  together  ivlleeti  vely  as  be  walked  on. 
his  eyes  still  on  the  sign,  when,  in  the  very  moment  of 
bis  intently  regarding  it,  it  disappeared  from  his  view, 
and  instead  of  it  he  read,  "Without  any  pain." 
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Arthur  put  liis  hand  to  his  eyes;  then  he  looked  again. 
Yes,  there  it  was.  plain  and  distinct.  "Without  any 
pain." 

Could  lie  have  made  such  a  curious  mistake  in  his 
lii-st  leading  '.  He  walked  slowly  backwards.  Two  steps. 
He  looked  again.  "Teeth  taken  out"  was  staring  at 
him. 

It  was  a  miracle.  Arthur  had  a  dreadful  recollection  of 
1  laving  for  a  rash  moment  don  hied  I  he  reality  of  the  fiery 
chariot  and  the  whale — Jonah's  whale;  he  had  even  said 
to  his  sister  Jeanie,  as  they  walked  home  from  church, 
tli  it  he  didn't  see  the  use  of  miracles,  even  if  they  did 
happen.  If  they  did  happen!  Never  again  would  he 
doubt  anything  that  was  told  him;  had  not  a  message 
ju^t  been  sent  him  straight  from  heaven  that  if  he  want- 
ed his  teeth  taken  out,  it  wouldn't  hurt  him? 

The  woman  sewing  hy  the  window  stopped  to  smile 
and  nod  at  the  pretty  curly-haired  hoy  with  such  a  seri- 
ous almost  solemn  face  who  kept  stepping  back  and  forth 
right  opposite  her,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  her  attempted 
friendliness.  Finally  he  sat  down  on  a  hydrant  to 
consider. 

Dili  he  want  his  teeth  taken  out?  He  hadn't  thought 
of  it  before,  but  then  he  hadn't  known  that  it  could  be 
done  without  pain.  Didn't  that,  when  you  came  to 
think  it  over,  make  a  great  difference*  Besides,  had  he 
any  right  to  disregard  such  a.  message?  Jeanie,  who  was 
sometimes  most  unpleasantly  good,  had  advised  him  to 
pray  about  spending  his  money,  if  he  wasn't  willing  to 
give  it  to  the  poor,  and  he  had,  he  blushed  to  remember, 
made  a  face  at  her.  If  after  that  God  sent  him  a  mes- 
sage, wasn't  it  his  duty  to  he  obedient? 

Of  course,  teeth  were  out  of  the  question.  It  was  even 
doubtful  if  such  an  accomplished  dentist — one  who  could 
take  out  teeth  without  pain — would  consent  to  take  out 
one  for  only  a  dollar;  but  perhaps,  when  he  mentioned 
that  Uncle  John  was  coming  baek  from  California  in 
three  mouths,  and  might  give  him  another  present,  he 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  wait  for  part  of  his  money. 

Arthur  crossed  the  street,  mounted  the  stairs,  and 
knocked  at  a  glass  door  ornamented  with  gold  flourishes. 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  tightly  clasping  the  precious  dol- 
lar. After  a  moment's  delay  the  door  was  thrown  widely 
open  by  the  most  splendid-looking  little  man  that  Arthur 
had  ever  seen. 

He.  had  a  large  flashing  pin  on  the  front  of  a  large  and 
white  shirt  front;  his  coat  went  back  from  his  waist  as  if 
he  had  pinned  back  the  corners,  and  ended  in  two  funny 
little  tails  hanging  down  his  back;  his  shoes  were  shill- 
ing and  black,  and  tied  with  wide  ribbons. 

"How  do  you  do?"  asked  Arthur,  more  from  a  sense 
that  it  was  necessary  to  open  a  conversation  than  from 
any  real  fear  that  such  a  splendid-looking  man  could 
possibly  be  ill. 

"I  bear  myself  well — very  well,  thanks,  monsieur.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  monsieur  this  line  day?" 

(Monsieur!  Think  of  being  called  monsieur — a  real 
grown-up  mail's  name,  older  even  than  mister!) 

Arthur  felt  this  was  almost  a  second  miracle.  He  drew 
the  dollar  shyly  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  out,  warm 
from  the  loving  clasp  of  his  small  hand. 

"I  have  only  a  dollar."  he  began,  timidly,  feeling  that 
to  such  a  pin-owner  and  miracle  performer  even  his  great 
round  dollar  must  seem  small  and  insignificant;  but  the 
man,  superior  as  he  was  to  ordinary  mortals,  was  still 
able  to  estimate  truly  the  value  of  the  precious  coin. 

''Ah!"  he  said,  politely,  taking  the  dollar,  and  looking 
curiously  at  the  pretty  boy  with  his  flushing  cheeks, 
"monsieur  sa3'S  that  he  has  only  a  dollar;  but  a  dollar 
is  a  great  deal;  it  will  do  much — very  much." 

''Would — do  you  think  for  it — is  there  enough — would 
it  be  enough  to  pay  for  having  a  tooth  taken  out?" 

The  man  examined  the  dollar  carefully,  stealing  a  side 


glance  meantime  at  the  little  eager  face.  He  ran.n  il  on 
the  table,  struck  it  with  his  nail,  shut  one  eye.  and  held  it 
up  between  the  other  and  the  light. 

"  It  is  a  line  dollar."  he  said,  slowly.  "  It.  is  not  possible 
that  it  is  all  the  property  of  monsieur?  It  is  much  money 
for  a  young  gentleman." 

((It'iitl/'iiKi n.  you  notice,  not  "  little  boy."  as  a  common 
dentist  like  Molly's — taken  out  icith  pain — would  most 
likely  have  said  !  i 

Arthur  nodded,  glowing  with  pride. 

"Yes,"  the  dentist  repealed,  holding  the  dollar  off  at 
arm's-length  to  look  at  it,  his  head  on  one  side;  "it  is 
fine — very  line — so  shining!  Monsieur" — with  a  sudden 
burst  of  frank  confidence — "for  such  a  dollar  —  such  a 
dollar  as  this — I  would  —  yes,  I  would  take  out  a 
tooth  !" 

Arthur  drew  a  long  breath.  The  die  was  cast.  He 
would  go  home  without  his  dollar,  but  able  to  say  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  "  I  have  had  a  tooth  taken  out— with- 
out jut  in.'" 

Silently  he  followed  his  new  friend  into  another  room, 
where  I  he  only  furniture  was  a  large  chair,  a  case  of  inur- 
derous-looking  instruments,  and  a  cuspidore.  With  the 
dentist's  aid,  the  little  boy  climbed  into  the  chair,  and 
laid  his  head  obediently  back  upon  the  rest.  The  dentist 
pulled  Arthur's  mouth  open,  not  quite  so  gently  as 
Arthur  had  expected — but  then,  of  course,  when  a  man  is 
going  to  do  such  a  thing  without  pain,  you  must  allow 
him  some  privileges — examined  the  teeth,  above,  below, 
then  looked  woiideringly  at  the  child. 

"  Which  one  is  it!"  he  asked. 

"Which  one?"  Arthur  echoed,  woiideringly,  in  his 
turn. 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  man  repeated,  a  little  impatiently. 
"  Which  tooth  will  be  taken  out — that  does  ache?" 

"Oh!"  Arthur  responded  joyfully,  quite  relieved, 
"  none  of  them  ache.  You  can  take  out  any  one  you 
like— that  you  would  he  willing  to  pull  for  the  dollar,  I 
mean." 

The  man  stepped  back,  and  looked  at  the  boy  as  curi- 
ously as  he  had  before  looked  at  the  dollar. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  want  me  to  pull  out  any  tooth 
in  your  head,"  he  asked,  slowly,  "just  for  the  pleasure 
of  having  a  tooth  pulled?" 

"  Without  pain,"  Arthur  answered,  eagerly;  "  that  was 
what  the  sign  turned  into — without  any  pain." 

"And  it  is  your  own  money?" 

"All  my  own.  My  uncle  gave  it  to  me  two  days 
ago." 

For  a  moment  the  man  looked  down  into  the  bright, 
eager  little  face,  and  his  own  softened;  then  it  hardened 
again.  "Little  fool!"  he  muttered.  "Why  should  I 
care?  He's  got  to  learn  a  lesson  some  time — that's  a  sure 
thing'.  As  well  now  as  any  other  time."  Then,  turning 
to  the  table,  he  took  up  a  large  steel  forceps.  "Open 
your  mouth,"  he  said,  briefly. 

Crash!  bang!  boom!  what  was  it?  Only  a  little  boy 
at  an  open  window,  in  the  arms  of  a  frightened-looking 
man,  water  on  his  face  and  clothes,  a  terrible  agony  in 
his  head,  a  ringing  in  his  ears,  a  broken  tooth  in  the  for- 
ceps on  the  floor.  Arthur  sat  up  with  an  effort,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

"I  thought,"  he  said,  brokenly — "I  thought  I  felt — a 
pain.  What  do  you  think  was  the  matter?  Wasn't  the 
dollar  enough  '." 

The  man  shook  his  head  solemnly,  a  relieved  expres- 
sion in  his  face.  "That  was  it,"  lie  answered.  "It's 
just  as  well  to  tell  you;  it  was  hardly  fair  on  me,  but 
you  seemed  so  set  on  it,  and  you  hadn't  a  one-dollar  tooth 
in  your  head;  that  was  really  a  two-dollar  one,  and,  of 
course,  you  see — 

"Yes,"  said  Arthur,  very  sadly,  "I  see,  but  I  wish 
you'd  told  me  first." 
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Then  he  went  carefully  down  the  stairs,  for  everything 
seemed  to  be  swimming-  before  his  eyes,  and  crept  slowly 
home. 

When  he  readied  there,  he  was  not  sorry  to  find  that 
the  whole  family  had  gone  to  tea  at  his  aunt's,  and  said  he 
might  come  afterwards,  if  he  wanted  to.  But  he  didn't; 
he  only  wanted  to  put  his  poor  aching  little  head  on  his 
old  nurse's  shoulder,  and  be  cuddled  and  petted  and  com- 
forted, just  as  if  he  had  been  her  baby  again. 

Of  course,  as  she  said  herself,  she  wasn't  wise  enough 
to  be  able  to  tell  about  miracles,  but  she  thought  she'd 
like  to  have  the  settling  of  the  man  that  abused  her  dear 
child  like  that! 

Arthur  was  asleep  when  they  all  came  home  that 
night;  but  Susan,  the  dear  old  nurse,  was  not,  and  that 
may  account  for  what  puzzled  and  delighted  Arthur 
when  he  came  down  to  breakfast  next  morning,  heavy- 
eyed  and  swollen- cheeked,  expecting  to  be  questioned 
and  laughed  at,  if  he  escaped  being  scolded,  and  found 
that  neither  then  nor  at  any  other  time  was  he  asked  how 
he  had  spent  his  dollar. 

"When  Uncle  John  (who  was  very  fond  of  Susan,  by- 
the-way)  came  home  from  California  in  tin-  fall,  he  took 
Arthur  to  walk  with  him,  bought  him  a  beautiful  pair  of 
skates,  a  gyroscope,  and  a  jack-knife,  also  a  book,  which, 
by  a  curious  chance,  happened  to  tell  Arthur  all  about 
the  working  of  some  changing  signs,  which,  Uncle  John 
s;iid,  any  one  would  certainly  think  miraculous  if  he 
didn't  quite  understand  them. 

When  Arthur  came  home,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
show  his  dear  Susan  his  treasures,  and  tell  her  about  the 
signs,  and  she  seemed  quite  as  much  surprised  as  he  was 
at  his  uncle's  happening,  when  he  knew  nothing  about 
Arthur's  miracle,  to  explain  that  very  subject. 

Perhaps  she  ivas  as  much  surprised  as  she  seemed 
to  l>e. 


train  in  New  York  city  on  Tuesday 
evening,  November  3d,  you  might  have  seen  a 
|nilirrinan  carrying  a  bag  in  his  hand  or  sus- 
pended at  his  side  from  a  strap  over  his  shoul- 
>ler.  .\l  eel-tain  stations  you  might  have  seen 
him  hurry  to  the  platform,  and  look  up  and 
down  the,  station.  Perhaps  he  would  find 
what  he  was  searching  for,  and  perhaps  he 
would  not.  But  at  the  next  station  he  \vonld 
then  be  more  successful.  Another  policeman 
would  meet  him,  hand  him  a  batch  of  papers 
done  up  in  sealed  envelopes,  and  hurry  away 
as  if  his  life  depended  upon  the  haste  he 
made.  These  two  policemen  were  among  the 
1600  bluccoats  who  were  employed  iron:  the 
closing  of  the  polls  ai,  four  o'clock  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  election  day  until  three  o'clock  the 
next  morning  collecting  the  result  of  the  vot- 
ing. The  newspapers  and  the  tax-payers  also 
employed  7000  men  to  record  the  popular  will, 
and  make  it  known  to  the  world. 

It  was  a  great  undertaking  that  this  army 
of  men  accomplished  —  greater  perhaps  than 
you  have  any  idea  of.  A  little  less  than  a 
century  ago,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  United  States,  the  result 
of  the  balloting  was  not  known  for  three 
months.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  form  of 
balloting  and  partly  to  the  difficulty  which  the 
messengers  had  in  carrying  the  election  returns 
by  stage  oron  horseback  from  the  remote  parts 
of  the  country  to  Washington.  Then  the  Le- 
gislatures of  the  various  States  elected  the 
President  and  Vire-President.  Now  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  vote  for  their  choice  directly. 
This  simplifies  matters,  but  it  does  not  ex- 
plain how  it  is  possible  to  read  the  exact  result  of  an  election 
in  a  State  where  over  one  million  votes  are  cast  at  our  breakfast 
tables  the  morning  after  election  day. 

Let  me  explain  how  the  vote  of  the  great  city  of  New  York 
is  recorded  and  reported  to  the  newspapers  of  not  only  the  me- 
tropolis, but  of  die  whole  world.  The  same  system,  in  a  more 
or  less  perfected  degree,  prevails  in  all  the  big  cities  of  the 
laud  ami  in  the  country. 

At  precisely  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  doors  were 
closed  in  each  of  the  887  polling-places  in  New  York  city.  The 
inspectors  of  election  began  their  real  work  at  that  very  in- 
stant. No  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  votc-s  had  to  be  counted, 
and  they  had  to  be  counted  rapidly  and  correctly.  At  each 
polling-place  were  stationed  (wo  policemen.  They  had  just 
come  from  reserve  duty  in  the  station-houses,  and  they  looked 
fresh.  They  had  need  for  all  the  strength  they  possessed,  for 
the  night's  work  was  as  hard  as  the  lighting  of  a  mob  would 
have  been.  They  were  the  otlieial  messengers.  In  some  elec- 
tion districts  the  vote  was  light,  and  the  result  was  known  be- 
fore nightfall.  In  others,  where  the  vote  was  heavy,  and  many 
of  the  voters  deposited  mixed  ballots  —  that,  is,  ballots  which 
contained  the  names  of  some  I  lemoer.-it  ic  and  some  Kepublican 
candidates—  the  result  was  not  known  until  early  morning. 

There  were  iiJO.'j:?-!  votes  east  in  New  York  city  on  election 
day,  and  so  carefully  and  quickly  were,  these  votes  counted  that 
the  readers  of  tin-  great  morning  newspapers  could  have  read 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  had  they  been  awake  and  out- 
of-doors,  that  Mr.  Flower,  the  I  temocratic  candidate  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship, had  received  a  plurality  of  58,847. 

This  is  the  way  it  was  recorded:  In  each  polling-place  tin 
iiispeciiu-s  began  counting  the  votes  cast  for  the  candidates  for 
the  Governorship.  This  was  finished  first  of  all.  As  soon  as 
these  ballots  were  counted,  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  inspectors 
wrote  the  figures  down  upon  two  separate  slips,  one  for  the  As- 
sociated Press  Association,  which  sends  news  to  newspapers  thai 
are  published  in  other  cities  and  towns,  and  another  for  the  Chief 
of  the  Election  Unreaii.  at  Police  Headquarters.  Thesi  slips 
were  then  put  into  envelopes  and  given  to  a  policeman,  who  ,'mr- 
ried  with  them  to  the  station-house  to  which  he  belonged.  Here 
there  were  seated  from  ten  to  fourteen  reporters  in  a  large  room 
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on  the  second  or  third  lloor  of  tlic  building.  At  a  talilr  sat  the 
Caplaiti  (.!'  the  precinct,  or  one  ol'  the  Sergeants. 

Mack  of  tlie  tables,  leaning  against  the  wall.  w  a-  a  line  of  mes- 
senger-boys, some  in  iiiiifonns  and  sonic  \\itlnnit.  \Vhcn  the 
envelopes  were  brought  m  ilie  presiding  ofticcr.  lie  tore  tbeui 
open,  and  read  the  tin  HITS  out  loud.  'I' lie  reporters  at  once  jotted. 
them  down  upon  their  own  slips.  \\  Inch  were  pro\  ided  for  them 
by  tlirir  newspapers.  \Yhen  enough  reiiinis  came  in,  the  repor- 
ters' slips  were  handled  into  large  cm  (dopes  and  the  messen- 
gers started  on  a  run  tor  the  various  ot'lices  in  Newspaper  Kow. 
As  a  rule,  each  reporter  had  (wo  messengers. 

As  soon  as  the  policeman  had  delivered  his  slips,  he  hurried 
back  to  the  polling-place  for  more  returns.  Meantime,  another 
oflieer  had  left  the  station-house,  and  gone  at  the  top  of  his  speed 
to  the  nearest  elevated-road  station.  If  the  road  was  a  long 
distance  from  the  station-house,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the 
up-town  districts,  the  messenger  was  mounted  on  horseback, 
In  the  districts  above  the  Harlem  h'ivcr  and  on  Washington 
Heights  the  messenger  who  brought  'lie.  returns  from  the  poll- 
ing-place was  also  mounted. 

lint  to  go  hack  to  the  policeman  w  ho  started  for  the  elevated 
road.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  platform,  he  wailed  for  a  train 
to  come  a  1 01 1  g  with  a  policeman  on  it  When  .such  a  train  came, 
he  handed  to  him  his  envelopes,  and  rushed  hack  to  his  station- 
house,  only  to  repeat  the  trip  half  a  score  of  times  during  the 
night. 

We  have  got  our  slips  started  down  town.  Now  for  the  end 
of  the  journey.  At  the  nearest  station  to  1'olice  Headquarters 
the  police  messenger  left  the  train,  and  went  down  stairs. 
There  he  met  a  mounted  officer,  who  galloped  down  the  street 
to  the  marble  building  where  the  Chief  of  Police  and  his 
aids  do  the  executive  work  of  the  department.  Here,  in  a 
large  upper  room,  where  the  Police  Commissioners  usually  try 
cases  which  may  be  brought  against  unworthy  officers,  one  of 
the  I'olice  Inspectors  reail  oft' the  figures  to  another  assemblage 
of  reporters  and  to  the  police  recorders,  who  entered  them  in 
large  hooks  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  This  ended  the 
history  of  that  slip  of  paper. 

Within  a  few  diiys  the  inspectors  of  election  in  each  polling- 
pi,  ice  took  the.  sealed  ballot-boxes  to  headquarters,  where,  in 
due  time  and  with  due  solemnity  ,  t  hex  were  counted,  and  the 
result,  which  we  all  knew  about  I  In  day  after  election,  was  an- 
nounced as  though  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  it  before.  This  cost 
a  meat  deal  of  money.  The.  whole  cost  id' the  election  to  the  tax- 
payers was  about  s-.TiO.uini,  but  that  included  the  printing  of 
I  In'  ballots,  the  wages  of  the  inspectors,  the  building  of  election 
booths,  as  well  as  the  counting  and  recording  of  the  votes. 
Think  of  it,  over  a  dollar  a  nose  New  York  pays  for  the  annual 
counting  of  noses! 

How  about  the  newspaper  slips  /  They  were  sent  scurrying 
down  to  Newspaper  Row,  as  I  ha\  e  described  to  you.  When  the 


messenger-boys  reached  the  ne  w  spaper  ot'lices,  t  hey  hurried  up 
stall's  to  the  editorial  rooms,  where  the  slips  were  laken  from 
them,  and  I  he\  sent  hack  to  the  .station-houses  whence  they 
came,  to  repeal  the  trip.  If  you  had  gone  into  any  one  of 
those  editorial  rooms  at  any  hour  during  that  night  \ou  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  recognized  it.  houever  well  \ou  might 
have  been  acquainted  with  it.  (Such  a  scene  of  activity  and 
hustle  yon  hardly  ever  saw.  The.  big  room  where  the  reporters 
write  their  articles  was  tilled  with  large  square  tables,  and 
around  these  sat  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  men.  Me  fore 
t  hem  were  long  sheets  of  queer!  y  ruled  white  paper.  At  one  end 
of  a  table  a  man  was  reading  out  the  figures  sent  down  by  the 
reporters.  At  several  of  the  other  tables  other  men  were  doing 
I  he  same.  It  would  be  impossible  for  one  man  to  read  all  the 
figures,  and  Keep  up  with  (lie  reporters.  As  soon  as  the  figures 
were  read,  other  men  wrote  them  down  in  separate  columns  on 
the  while  paper.  Then  these  sheets  were  turned  over  to  other 
men  to  classify,  add,  and  make  grand  totals.  It  was  a  si  range ly 
assorted  lot  of  workers  you  would  have  found.  Men  were  there 
who  are  never  seen  inside  of  a  newspaper  office  from  one  year's 
end  to  another  except  upon  the  night  of  election  day.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  expert  bookkeepers  who  make  their  l,\- 
ing  out  of  figures.  Several  are  bank  clerks  hired  for  their 
special  lit  ness  in  adding  long  columns  of  figures  almost  ai  a 
glance.  Among  the  workers,  of  course,  were  many  newspaper 
reporters  and  editors. 

In  the  rooms  where  the  editorial  writers  write  comments 
upon  the  news  and  tell  their  readers  what  to  think,  the  editors 
were  in  a  state  of  excitement.  At  one  moment  they  were  des- 
pairing because  their  favorite  candidates  seemed  likely  to  be 
(Ideated,  and  at  the  very  next  moment  perhaps  they  would  re- 
joice because  more  figures  had  just  come  in  which  put  a  differ- 
ent phase  upon  the  matter.  They  took  the  figures  when  the 
grand  totals  were  made,  and  then  wrote  articles  summarizing 
the  result,  and  explaining  why  the  people  had  voted  as  they  did. 
Just  as  often  as  the  votes  in  a  district  were  added,  the  result 
was  taken  to  the  stereopt icon  man,  who  flashed  the  figures  upon 
a  canvas  in  front  of  the  oliice. 

Then  \ ight  to  have  heard  the  crowd  in  the  street  cheer 

and  yell,  and  you  ought  to  have  seen  some  enthusiastic  men 
throw  up  their  hats  and  dance  like  wild  Indians  in  a  show.  It 
was  a  great  night,  but,  nevertheless,  almost  every  one  is  glad 
that  election  night  only  comes  once  in  a  year. 

There  are  two  local  news  associations  in  New  York.  A  news 
association  employs  reporters  just  as  newspapers  do,  and  they 
collect  all  the  news.  This  is  written  and  manifolded  or  dupli- 
cated as  letters  are  duplicated  by  the  type- writer.  These  articles 
arc  then  sent  to  all  the  newspaper  offices.  Some  of  the  smaller 
morning  newspapers  did  not  send  out  reporters  to  all  of  the  sta- 
tion-houses, but  relied  upon  one  of  the  news  associations  tosnp- 
ply  them  with  the  figures. 
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FOUR  hours  later  the  Baby  stole  into  the 
silent  street  upon  which  the  Sheldon 
house  was  situated,  and  reconnoitred.  The 
night  was  well  suited  to  his  purpose;  heavy 
clouds  were  in  the  sky,  and  there  was  no 
meddlesome  moonlight  to  be  feared.  He 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  extraor- 
dinary precautions,  for  lie  had  been  in  the 
habit  latterly  of  roaming  through  the  dis- 
trict at  all  hours,  and  he  knew  how  do.ert.ed 
it  was  sure  to  be  in  the  early  morning. 

"Never  catch  a  cop  on  this  beat  after 
dark,"  he  said  to  himself;  "it's  too  gen- 
teel." 

He  pushed  back  the  iron  gate  slowly,  to 
prevent  it  from  creaking,  and  wedged  a 
stone  beneath  it  so  that  it  should  not  close 
by  itself.  Then  he  crept  stealthily  across 
the  garden,  avoiding  the  gravel-walk  and 
stepping'  only  on  the  grass,  until  lie  stood 
under  the  window  to  which  he  proposed  to 
climb.  The  blinds  were  shut;  but  he  had 
no  doubt  that  he  could  push  them  aside. 
and  he  knew  he  should  ttncl  no  other  ob- 
stacle to  his  admission. 

He  had  brought  with  him  a  fishing  rod 
and  line  of  the  simple  pattern  with  which 
boys  of  his  class  occasionally  waste  their 
time  011  the  city  piers.     Leaning  this  against  the  trellis,  he 
started    upward,  taking  the  greatest  pains  to  keep  from 
rustling  the  vines  or  shaking  the  woodwork.     He  bad  no 
difficulty  in  making  his  way  aloft.      His  shoes  had  been 
left  at  home,  and  he  planted  his  bare  feet  on  the  crossbars 
as  noiselessly  and  securely  as  if  lie  were  endowed   with 
the  acrobatic  instincts  of  a  chimpanzee. 

"Couldn't,  have  been  better."  he  chuckled,  "if  they'd 
ha'  built  it  for  me  o'  purpose." 

When  he  had  gone  as  high  as  the  length  of  the  fishing- 
rod  he  stopped  and  wound  a  loop  of  the  line  around  his 
neck,  and  then  proceeded,  carrying'  his  odd  implement  in 
this  manner.  The  window  was  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground.  On  reaching  it  he  turned  about  and  exam- 
ined the  space  below. 

"I  kin  risk  a  jump,"  he  reflected,  "if  old  Sheldon 
wakes  up  and  drives  me  hard.  He  won't  shoot.  The v Ye 
all  too  soft  for  that  here." 

He  did  not  at  first  unfasten  the  blinds,  but  merely 
moved  a  slat  in  its  socket,  and  peered  through  the  crevice. 
A  lamp  was  dimly  burning  at  the  bedside,  and  by  its  light 
he  could  see  everything  within  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness. Gracie  was  alone,  sleeping  peacefully,  her  sweet 
and  innocent  face  turned  directly  toward  him.  He  look- 
ed at  her  steadily  for  some  minutes — much  longer  than 
he  was  aware  of — before  giving  attention  to  any  other 
object.  It  would  have  satisfied  him  better  if  she  were 
not  so  plainly  visible.  Casting  his  eyes  about,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  door  through  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  enter  was  wide  open.  He  remembered  the  pas- 
sage beyond  it,  and  understood  that  the  parents  must  be 
in  the  opposite  chamber.  The  heavy  breathing  of  a  man 
warned  him,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Sheldon  was  dangerously 
near.  But  there  was  little  to  be  alarmed  at  in  this  cir- 
cumstance. It  was  a  good  thing,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
thus  assured  that  the  head  of  the  household  was  not 
awake.  A  door  oil  the  other  side  of  the  room  was  closed, 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  any  interruption  would  come 
from  that  direction. 


: 

!       'tim 


IN     »N    INSTANT    HE    SLIPPED    TIIKOrtill    THE    WINDOW. 

Preparations  for  the  journey  of  the  following  day  had 
evidently  been  prolonged  to  a  late  hour.  Many  articles 
were  removed  from  the  toilet  stand,  and  the  contents  of  a 
chest  of  drawers  had  been  taken  out  and  placed  near  a 
trunk.  But  the  jewels  which  he  had  longed  to  possess 
himself  of  were  lying  precisely  where  he  had  seen  them, 
and  were  almost  within  his  grasp  as  he  stood  clinging  to 
the  window-sill.  Not  only  these  shone  in  plain  view,  but 
he  also  saw  glimmering  in  a  velvet-lined  box,  on  the  top 
of  the  chest  of  drawers,  a  cluster  of  gems  which  he  right- 
ly judged  to  be  of  much  greater  value  than  the  trinkets 
with  which  lie  was  familiar.  Was  it  possible  that  he 
could  get  these  too  into  his  clutches?  Such  good  luck 
was  almost  too  much  to  hope  for.  He  would  not,  at  any 
rate,  consider  the  matter  until  he  had  gathered  in  the 
more  accessible  plunder. 

He  now  swung  the  blinds  gently,  stirring  them  but  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  at  a  time,  to  make  sure  that  the 
hinges  should  not  grate.  When  they  were  out  of  his 
way,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the  window  was  clear,  he 
pulled  up  the  fishing-rod  and  hung  a  large  hook  at  the 
end,  upon  a  piece  of  line  some  six  inches  in  length. 
This  lie  cautiously  pushed  into  the  chamber  until  it 
hovered  over  the  toilet  stand,  about  live  feet  ill  advance 
of  him.  The  first  object  he  fished  for  was  a  slender  gold 
bracelet.  He  had  considerable  difficulty  in  setting  the 
point  of  the  hook  under  its  edge,  but  after  this  was  ac 
complished  it  was  a  simple  business  to  lift  the  prize  ov<  r 
to  his  reach,  to  disengage  it,  and  drop  it  into  his  pocket 
One  after  another  he  secured  in  the  same  way  a  second 
golden  bracelet,  a  watch  chain,  and  a  small  breastpin  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross.  He  was  drawing  this  last  touaid 
him,  when  his  wandering  glance  fell  upon  Gracie.  lie 
stopped  short,  and  an  indescribable  thrill  ran  through 
him — another  of  the  nueer  disturbances  to  which  lie  had 
latterly  been  subject;  disturbances  hitherto  foreign  to 
his  experience,  and  all  the  more  unwelcome  from  his  in- 
ability to  resist  or  explain  them 

"These  gimcracks  don't    belong   to  Iti-r.  anyway,"  he 
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meditated.  "They're  worth  t.>o  !,mrh.  and  they're  too 
l>ig  all  except  this  one,  i  might  shove  this  one  back." 

But  the  impulse  h.-iil  bareh  sliapc'il  itself  in  his  mind 
when  he  stilled  it  in  angry  disgust  at  his  folly.  Was  he 
losing  his  wits.'  He  felt  himself  tnniilrj  red  with  shame. 
He  might  as  well  he  a,  baby  ill  earnest  if  his  backbone 
was  worth  no  more  than  this  to  him. 

I  le  deposited  the  little  hivastpin  with  the  rest  of  the 
spoil,  and  went,  on  hauling  in  a  few  less  costly  trifles, 
with  an  occasional  hiin^rv  look  at  llie  more  substantial 
and  tempting  assortment  in  the  far  a  way  corner.  There 
was  the  making  of  him  in  that  pile,  he  calculated.  One 
i-iiiLi  alone,  if  its  gleam  could  he  trusted,  was  equal  to  a 
fortune,  and  there  were  at,  least  half  a  dozen  clustered 
lo'jelher,  of  various  qualities.  \Ylial  were  his  chances  of 
getting  at  them?  It  could  do  no  harm  to  think  them 
over,  whether  any  result  came  or  not. 

Presently  he  detached  the  hook  and  cord  which  he  had 
thus  far  put  to  such  prolitahle  use,  and  taking  a  lump  of 
soft  putty  from  a  pocket  in  his  shirt,  moulded  it  into  a 
hall  on  the  tip  of  his  pole.  If  he  could  only  cover  the 
distance  to  the  to]i  of  the  chest  of  drawers,  and  make  a 

dah  at.  tu •  three  of  the  precious  stones,  the  game  might, 

he  played  safely  enough.  But  a  single  trial  showed  that 
the  stretch  was  too  great.  It  was  distracting.  Why  had 
he  not  lironght  a  proper  pole,  instead  of  a  toothpick  like 
this?  He  wondered  if  there  was  time  to  go  in  search  of 
another.  No,  that,  was  out  of  the  question.  Yet  to  give 
up  such  a  splendid  mass  of  booty,  when  nothing  stood 
between  it  and  him  hut  a  half-dozen  yards  of  empty  air. 
was  enough  to  drive  him  to  frenzy. 

As  he  gazed  ravenously,  the  blood  seemed  to  run  like 
liquid  fire  through  his  veins,  and  a  feeling  of  blind  des- 
peration took  control  of  him.  Come  what  might,  lie- 
would  not  leave  without  an  effort  to  make  those  trea- 
sures his  own.  It  was  worth  risking  his  liberty  or  his 
limbs,  and  almost  his  life.  A  fury  of  greed  was  upon 
him.  He  lowered  the  fishing-rod  to  the  ground  outside, 
and  in  an  instant  slipped  through  the  window,  alighting 
noiselessly  on  the  floor.  The  thick  carpet  deadened  his 
footsteps,  and  enabled  him  to  walk  without  a  sound  to 
the  open  door.  Closing  this  with  a  deftness  of  touch 
that  showed  he  had  not  thrown  aside  the  methods  of 
prudence  in  the  madness  of  his  rash  resolve,  he  turned 
the  key,  and  sprang  behind  a  large  arm-chair  for  con- 
cealment in  case  the  lock  should  snap  so  loudly  as  to 
awaken  the  sleeping  girl.  But  the  click  was  scarcely 
audible,  and  she  did  not  stir. 

Watching  her  narrowly,  he  swiftly  crept  around  the 
bed  and  stood  facing  the  box  which  contained  the  brill- 
iants. The  collection  was  not  so  magnificent  as  he  be- 
lieved, but  it  was  dazzling  enough  to  have  set  the  covetous 
instincts  of  a  much  more  mature  thief  glowing  at  white- 
heal.  It  made  him  giddy  to  have  them  so  near  bis  eyes. 
And  they  were  all  his,  or  would  be  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes. Should  he  take  box  and  all,  or  transfer  the  eon- 
tents  to  his  pockets?  The  box,  by  all  means.  It  was 
heavy,  but  he  could  get  it  down  into  the  garden  without 
much  effort,  and  empty  it  then-,  comparatively  at  his 
leisure. 

Thus  deciding,  he  lifted  it  with  both  hands,  and  started 
to  return  to  the  window. 

VIII. 

"Are  you  looking  at  my  bangles,  Robin  '." 
Th,?  voice  was  gen  tie  and  subdued,  as  he  had  always 
heard  it,  and  the  words  came  in  a  drowsy  little  murmur, 
but  a  thunder-clap  could  not  have  fallen  upon  the  Baby's 
ear  with  a  sharper  shock.  He  staggered  as  he  set  the 
box  down,  and  the  room  seemed  whirling  around  before 
his  eyes;  but  even  in  that  moment  of  terror  and  confusion 
his  cunning  did  not  desert  him. 


"Hush!  hush!"  he  said,  in  a  tremulous  whisper,  run- 
ning hastily  to  the  bedside.  "Don't  speak  so  loud.  Yer 
mol  her's  fast  asleep." 

"Oh  yes;  then  she  left  you  to  take  care  of  me.  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Talk  soft,  I  tell  yer.  She's  all  tired  out.  I'm  a-lookin' 
after  yer  whil.-  she  rests." 

"  I'oor  mamma;  I'll  be  ever  so  careful.  Did  you  come 
to  say  good  h\  again  :" 

"  Yes.  yes:  that's  what  I  come  for." 

"I'm  glad  1  waked  up.  Thank  you,  Robin;  you  are 
alwa\s  a  good  boy.  Do  you  like  to  see  my  bangles  ;" 

"  Them  things?      I  seen  'em  just  now." 

"  Please  bring  them  here;  I  will  show  you.'' 

The  boy  obeyed  her  mechanically,  keeping  a  close 
watch  upon  the  door  he  had  locked,  and  with  every  mus- 
cle ready  for  a  dash  to  the  window  at  the  slightest  sound 
from  another  part  of  the  house. 

"But  these  are  not  mine;  these  are  mamma's.  Turn 
up  the  light,  Rehin ;  see  how  beautiful  they  are.  My 
bangles  are  smooth  and  plain.  Won't  you  look  for 
them  ?" 

Her  bangles!  Then  the  things  now  in  his  pockets  did 
belong  to  her — some  of  them  at  least.  He  stared  at  her 
wildly  and  half  dazed. 

"  Where'll  I  find  "em  ?"  he  said,  huskily. 

"  What  makes  you  speak  so  strange,  Robin  ?" 

"  So's  not  to  make  a  noise.      Hush  !" 

"Oh,  but  you  look  strange,  too;  your  forehead  is  all 
wet." 

"  It's  notliin'.      Lemme  get  your  things." 

He  went  to  the  table,  and  while  pretending  to  make  a 
search,  contrived  to  remove  the  ornaments  from  his  pock- 
ets without  being  observed  by  Gracie. 

"These  what  yer  want?"  he  asked,  returning. 

"Yes,  these  are  mine."  She  lifted  the  little  breast- 
pin and  held  it  out  to  him.  "See,  Robin,  this  was  for 
you." 

"What  d'yer  mean?"  he  said,  taking  it  from  her  with 
a  shaking  hand. 

"One  evening,  after  you  went  away,  I  made  mamma 
promise  me — if  I  should  die— to  give  it  to  you  for  a  keep- 
sake." 

"No,  yer  didn't!  Yer  didn't  do  it;  don't  yer  t«!l  me 
that!"  The  poor  wretch  dropped  the  cross  upon  the  floor 
and  hid  his  face,  now  haggard  and  distorted  with 
pain. 

"What's  the  matter,  Robin?  I  didn't  die;  I'm  well 
again,  you  see.  You  mustn't  cry." 

"I  ain't  a  cryin'.  I  never  cried  ill  my  life.  It's  hot 
here;  I'm  goin'  away.  Gi'  me  them  shiners;  I'll  put 'em 
back;  I'll  put  'em  all  back." 

He  did  this  hurriedly,  and  then  picked  up  the  pin  he 
had  let  fall,  and  laid  it  on  the  bed. 

"You  may  keep  that,  Robin,"  said  the  child.  "I 
know  mamma  will  let  me  give  it  to  you.  I  want  you  to 
have  it,  because  you  felt  so  sorry  just  now." 

The  boy  caught  at  his  throat  and  breast  as  if  he  were 
sull'ocating.  Never  had  he  felt  a  pang  like  that  which 
now  shot  through  him. 

"D'yer  want — to  drag  out — my  heart — and  stamp  on 
it?"  he  gasped.  "No,  no,"  he  added,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner;  "don't  be  frightened.  I  wouldn't 
frighten  yer  for  the  whole  world— Grade.  I'm  sick, 
that's  all.  I'm  not  lit  to  be  here." 

"Poor  Robin,  how  white  you  are!  No,  I  never  am 
frightened.  But  if  you  are  sick  I  will  call  mamma." 

"No,  no,"  he  stammered;  "I'll  be  all  right  as  soon  as 
I  get  out.  Don't  say  a  word.  Keep  still  just  a  minute 
more." 

"  But  you  must  take  the  cross  to  remember  me  by." 

"I  can't  do  it;  wish  I  could,  but  I  can't.  If  you  had 
some  cheap  thing'  to  give  me — 
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"This  is  cheap  enough,  you  silly  boy.  I  leant  you  to 
have  it." 

"Then  I  will,  and  thank  yer.  And  I'll  say  good-bv 
— the  last  time." 

"Till  I  come  home  ;ig;iin,"  she  answered,  cheerfully. 
" The  last  time ;  the  last  time!" 

He  sprang  to  the  window,  and  had  one  foot  over  the 
edge  before  she  guessed  his  intention.  Startled  at  the 
unexpected  action,  she  raised  herself  on  her  elbow  and 
called  out  loudly:  "  What  are  you  doing,  Robin?  You'll 
kill  yourself!" 

He  whirled  about,  and  lifted  his  arm  with  a  gesture  of 
entreaty.  As  he  did  this  the  trinket  slipped  from  his  lin- 
gers and  fell  upon  the  carpet.  At  the  same  moment  a 
rush  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and  a  heavy  blow  was 
struck  against  the  door.  His  head  began  to  spin,  but 
though  dizzy  with  excitement  he  still  hail  no  fear  of 
capture,  for  the  door  was  locked,  and  he  knew  he  could 
reach  the  garden  with  a  bound.  Even  at  this  desperate 
crisis  he  had  other  thoughts  than  those  of  escape. 

"I  can't  go  without  it,"  he  exclaimed,  darting  back 
and  stooping  for  the  cross.  He  found  it  in  an  iiistant, 
but  before  he  could  fling  himself  outside  of  the  window, 
the  child,  roused  to  an  activity  of  which  he  could  not 
have  believed  her  capable,  leaped  from  the  bed  and  seixed 
him  by  the  arm. 

"You  are  crazy,  Robin!"  she  screamed. 
"Lemme  jump!"  he  cried,  hoarsely,  struggling,  though 
not   with   violence,   to  release   himself.      "  Yer'll  be  the 
death  of  me !" 

While  the  words  were  on  his  lips,  the  door  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  room,  which  he  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  secure,  was  thrown  open,  a  ml  in  a  flash  Mr.  Shel- 
don was  upon  him,  gripping  his  neck  fiercely.  A  second 
later  the  boy  was  sprawling  on  the  floor  and  the  enraged 
father  glaring  down  at  him  with  flaming  eyes. 

"Oh,  papa,  take  care;  it's  Robin,"  pleaded  Gracie, 
crying  piteously  in  her  agitation  and  affright. 

"Get  back  to  bed,  dear,"  Mr.  Sheldon  replied;  "I 
have  him  safe." 

"Yes,  yer've  got  me,"  sneered  the  Baby,  "and  how  did 
yer  get  me?     Yer  don't  s'pose  slie  could  ha'  held  me  if — 
"  If  what,  you  ruffian  J" 
"If  I  hadn't  been  afraid  o'  hurtin'  her?" 
"Gracie,  are  you  hurt  ?"  her  father  hastily  exclaimed. 
"  Why,  no,  papa;   it's  Robin!" 
"Yes,  yes;  go  to  your  bed." 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  on  the  point  of  calling  for  his  wife, 
when  that  lady  entered,  in  great  alarm. 

"This  brute  has  broken  into  the  house."  said  the  hus- 
band, pointing  to  the  Baby,  who  had  now  risen.  "  And 
see;  what's  this  he  has  in  his  hand?  Gracie's  gold  cross 
—the  thief !" 

"I  gave  it  to  him,  papa.  He  didn't  want  to  take  it, 
but  I  made  him." 

"Indeed!  Then  where —  '  Mr.  Sheldon  glanced  around 
the  room,  and,  to  his  amazement,  saw  that  although  I  lie 
other  valuables  had  been  somewhat  disarranged,  they 
were  all  apparently  in  or  near  the  places  where  they  had 
been  left. 

"Why  did  you  come  here?"  said  Mrs.  Sheldon  to  the 
Baby,  more  sternly  than  be  had  ever  heard  her  speak. 

Loyal  little  Gracie  would  not  leave  her  protege  unde- 
fended. "He  came  to  bid  me  good-by  again,"  she  de- 
clared, with  great  animation,  sitting  upright  in  her  bed. 

"Hush,  my  daughter!"  her  mother  commanded,  fold- 
ing the  grieved  little  creature  in  her  arms.  "Say  no- 
thing unless  you  are  asked." 

"But  you  don't  understand,  mamma,"  Gracie  remon- 
strated, too  eager  and  anxious  to   yield  the  accustomed 
submission.      "  He  has  been  here  ever  so  long.     I  showed 
him  all  your  ornaments,  and  we  talked  about  everything." 
"  How  did  he  get  here?" 


"I  don't  know;  he  told  me—"  Gracie  checked  her- 
self, recalling  the  deception  of  the  lad's  first  speeches 

"Well?" 

"He  told  me  a  story,  I'm  afraid,"  the  girl  confessed, 
hanging  her  head. 


"OH,   PAPA,  TAKE    CARE;    IT'S    ROBIN,"   I'l.K  AIIKD    GRACIE. 


"You  maybe  sure  he  did,"  cried  her  father.  "The 
fellow  is  all  lies.  You  came  in  by  the  window,  you  im- 
pudent vagabond.  What  was  it  for?" 

"You  heard  what  she  said."  replied  the  Baby,  stolidly, 
and  hunching  his  shoulders. 

"  I  heard  that,  but  I  want  to  know  the  truth." 

"George,  if  it  should  be  the  truth,"  said  Mrs.  Sheldon, 
appealingly,  as  the  culprit,  remained  silent.  It  did  not 
strike  the  devoted  mother  as  so  very  unnatural  that  a 
rude  outcast  of  immature  years  should  have  become  ro- 
mantically attached  to  her  child,  or  that  his  adoration 
should  manifest  itself  in  fantastic  escapades. 

"Nonsense.  Helena!  Ho\v  can  you  say  such  things? 
Do  you  imagine  a  fellow  like  this  can  be  moved  by  the 
feelings  which  you  attribute  to  him?  There!  let  us  end 
the  matter.  Look  to  Gracie,  and  I  will  question  him 
in  our  room.  Are  the  servants  astir?" 

"  I  think  not." 

"Very  good;  they  are  not  to  be  called  until  I  have 
need  of  one  of  them." 

Ordering  the  Baby  to  follow  him,  he  went  to  his  own 
chamber.  This  time  Gracie  made  no  protest.  She  \\as 
sail  and  bewildered.  The  discovery  that  her  Robin  bad 
been  guilty  of  falsehood  was  a  stroke  that  shattered  her 
simple  trust  in  him. 

"  Papa  will  do  what  is  right,"  said  her  mother,  striving 
to  soothe  her.  "  You  know  he  never  wishes  to  be  harsh 
or  unforgiving."  But  she  felt  that  the  boy  had  forfeit- 
ed every  claim  to  forbearance,  and  bad  little  hope  that 
her  husband  would  be  mercifully  inclined  toward  one 
who  had  so  shamefully  abused  her  kindness  and  trust. 

[TO    BE   CONTIXl'ED.] 
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AMATEUR   FOOT  I'.AI.I,    I.KACt'KS. 

IX    amateur  contests   tin-    feeling   that    inspires  all  true 
lovers  of  sport    is   that    the   beM    man    may   \vin.      The 
verv    idea    of    sport     consists     in    contests    between    two 
equally  matched  players  or  bodies  of  players ;   hence  the 

league's.  It  is  more  interesting  to  \\m  a  pri/.e  at  school 
over  the  heads  ol'  half  a  do/en  I'el  low-si  iidenls  Iha.n  to  be 
the  only  industrious  one  in  a  class  of  drones.  So  is  the 
honor  of  winning  greater  if  each  step  of  ihe  way  is 
marked  by  honest,  hard  simple.  But  it  would  lie  alto- 
gether unfair  fora  boy  in  the  primary  class  to  compete 
with  a  senior,  and  this  rule  applies  equally  to  sports. 
The  winner  of  each  class  receives  equal  honor,  however, 
although  the  greater  interest  may  be  given  to  the  older 
ones  where  the  battle  is  fiercer.  So  to  equalize  the  play- 
ers, especially  in  foot-ball,  are  leagues  formed;  for  there 
is  no  just  way  of  handicapping  whole  teams,  as  may  be 
done  in  individual  athletic  contests. 

Each  team  must  rise  or  fall  on  its  own  merits,  and  al- 
though it  would  be  no  disgrace  for  a  grammar-school  to 
be  beaten  by  one  of  the  large  college  teams,  there  would. 
be  no  fun  in  watching  such  a  game.  Sport,  would  be  a 
misnomer  for  such  a  contest,  where  the  result  is  clearly 
known  from  the  start.  The  true  idea  is  where  the  player 
of  a  vanquished  team  can  leave  the  field  and  say,  "Well, 
they  beat  us  fairly,  but  they  had  to  fight  hard  to  do  it." 
Then  you  know  that  it  has  been  a  good  game. 

The  principal  foot-ball  leagues  consist  of  four  classes, 
the  Intercollegiate  Association  leading.  This  league  is 
formed  of  the  elevens  belonging  to  the  larger  Eastern 
universities  of  Yale,  Princeton,  Wesleyan,  and  the  Uni- 
versity i  >f  I  'en  usylvania.  Harvard  belonged  to  this  league 
until  last  year,  when  the  players  withdrew,  owing  to  some 
unfortunate  misunderstanding.  Lehigh  University,  which 
has  a  capita!  team  in  the'  lield  this  year,  is  very  anxious 
to  join  the  Intercollegiate  Association.  This  college  be- 
longs to  no  regular  league,  and  is  desirous  of  tilling  the 
place  left  vacant  by  Harvard,  or  even  to  oust  Wesleyan, 
whose  present  eleven  is  rather  weak.  But  it  is  too  late 
now  to  change  things,  as  the  Jirst  game  was  played  on 
the  last  Saturday  in  October,  when  Princeton  and  Wes- 
leyan  met  on  the  field.  Each  one  of  these  teams  will 
play  the  other,  and  the  grand  championship  game  will  be 
fought  on  Thanksgiving  day  between  Princeton  and 
Yale.  The  field  of  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  New 
York,  is  to  be  the  battleground,  and  everybody  knows 
what  a  turnout  of  coaches  and  tin.  horns  there  are,  not 
to  mention  the  thousands  of  people  who  yell  themselves 
hoarse,  on  that  day. 

It  is  natural  that  the  elevens  of  Yale,  Harvard,  and 
Princeton  should  be  the  strongest  and  best,  in  every  way. 
They  have  a  larger  number  of  .students  from  which  to 
choose  their  players  than  the  other  colleges  have.  After 
finding  the  best  raw  material  to  work  upon,  their  larger 
following  is  better  able  to  att'ord  facilities  for  playing 
and  training.  Even  if  the  smaller  colleges  had  the  same 
material  to  begin  with,  they  do  not  give  the  time  to  ath- 
letics that  the  others  do.  One  continual  round  of  prac- 
tice and  training  is  necessary  to  attain  perfection  in  play- 
ing. Leaving  the  trio  of  leaders  out  of  the  question,  the 
other  colleges  prove  formidable  antagonists  to  other  than 
college  teams. 

There  is  a  New  England  association  of  foot-ball  teams, 
composed  of  Williams.  Dartmouth,  Brown,  and  Amherst 
colleges,  who  play  in  the  same  order  as  the  Intercollegiate. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  other  colleges,  such  as  Cor- 
nell, Lehigh,  and  Lafayette,  who  belong  to  no  league,  but 
put  up  strong  games  with  the  others  they  meet  in  match 
games  during  the  season,  Lehigh,  as  has  been  said,  re- 
garding her  eleven  as  worthy  of  admission  to  the  Inter- 
collegiate Association.  A  new  league  is  about  to  be 
formed  among  the  colleges  in  Ohio,  and  another  one  in 


the  South,  so  the  game  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Though  some  colleges  give  more  tune  and  mone\  to 
the  improvement  of  their  teams  than  others  do.  it.  is  safe 
to  say  that,  mil  withstanding  the  grades  of  players,  a  man 
[•caches  the  top  at  college.  After  that  time  his  hour-,  of 
pl.n  are  necessarily  limited,  ami  even  the  poorest  college 
team  has  more  hours  of  practice  than  he  can  ati'ord  to  give. 
I  le  may  have  been  the  best  player  on  the  eleven  that  u  on 
the  intercollegiate  championship,  but  as  soon  as  he  has 
graduated  he  is  forgotten.  And  these  young  gentlemen 
feel  very  badly  over  it  too,  and  sad  is  the  lament  of  the 
"  has  beens."  as  they  are  called.  Some  go  back  for  a  few 
years  to  "coach  !-  the  team  to  victory,  hut  that  is  only  a 
single  case.  When  the  doors  of  their  itliiui  nialer  close 
behind  them,  foot-ball,  as  they  once  played  it,  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  But  all  do  not  abandon  it,  by  any  means. 

There  is  a  league  called  the  Amateur  Foot-ball  Union, 
composed  of  the  New  York,  Crescent,  and  Orange  ath- 
letic clubs.  With  these  teams  many  ex-college  players 
ally  themselves.  The  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club  was 
in  it  originally,  but  could  put  forward  no  team,  and  there- 
fore withdrew.  The  Manhattan  Athletic  Club  was  also 
one  of  the  union;  but  a.  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
governors  of  the  league  that  no  player  residing  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  from  New  York  should  be  al- 
lowed to  play,  and  that  compelled  the  Manhattans  to  get 
out.  They  had  a  strong  team,  but  some  of  their  best 
men  hailed  from  Ohio  and  further  West,  and  the  rule 
prohibited  them.  So  the  Manhattan  Athletic  eleven  has 
to  be  content  with  match  games;  and  the  first  one  they 
had  with  one  of  their  old  rivals  for  the  championship  re- 
sulted in  plenty  of  hard  hitting  and  bad  I'eelinggeiierally. 
These  teams  of  the  athletic  clubs  which  strive  for  the 
athletic  championship  are  largely  composed  of  men  who 
made  their  mark  in  college  at  the  game.  But  they  can- 
not compete  with  the  colleges,  although  they  try  very 
hard.  Being  men  of  business,  they  cannot  devote  every 
waking  thought  to  foot-ball.  College  men  can  do  that, 
and  let  their  studies  go — as  they  do  sometimes — but  busi- 
ness is  business.  They  cannot  train  at  all  times,  nor 
practise  new  tricks  and  plays.  !', T  every  moment  of  their 
spare  time  must  be  devoted  to  remembering'  what  they 
once  knew;  but  they  put  up  some  very  good  games. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  is  perhaps  the  first  step 
backward  in  foot-ball,  when  the  players  are  mature,  and 
perhaps  the  small  boys  in  knickerbockers  are  envied  as 
they  fall  over  one  another  and  hit  right  and  left  without 
regard  or  rule.  But.  leaving  the  small  hoys,  the  first  for- 
ward steps  in  foot -ball  may  be  centred  in  the  inter- 
scholastic  associations.  Of  course  the  parents  of  these 
players  would  object  to  their  travelling  about  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  playing  foot-ball,  so  they  must 
confine  their  games  to  local  teams.  Therefore,  only 
where  there  are  plenty  of  schools  can  these  leagues  be 
formed,  and  that  confines  them  to  the  large  cities,  where 
there  a.re  schools  unlimited.  The  interscholastic  associa-^ 
lions  are  formed  of  elevens  from  the  larger  preparatory 
schools  of  New  York  and  Boston.  Many  of  the  students 
are  big  boys  who  will  enter  college  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
there,  it  may  be,  win  a  place  on  the  Freshmen  teams, 
and  finally  be  one  of  the  great  championship  players. 

The  Interscholastic  League  of  New  York  City  is 
formed  of  teams  from  the  Berkeley,  Cutler's,  Harvard, 
and  Dwight  schools.  They  have  a  regular  schedule  and 
organization,  after  the  manner  of  the  larger  leagues. 
These  are  practically  the  first  steps  in  foot-ball,  and  form 
the  primary  department  of  the  game.  The  honors  of  the 
championship  are  as  great  to  them  as  the  glories  which 
come  to  the  victors  in  the  famous  Thanksgiving-day  game. 
The  play  may  not  be  so  well  thought  out,  the  players  not 
so  strong;  but  that  merely  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
leagues.  The  boys  play  with  heart  and  soul,  and  make 
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DIAGRAM    OK    FOOT-BALI.    FIELD. 

(From  "American  Foot-Ball,"  by  Waller  Camp.) 

an  interesting  game.  The  player  who  wins  the  game  to- 
day by  his  own  extraordinary  effort  may  be  known  years 
hence  in  college  as  "Smith,  who  made  that  famous  run 
in  '95,"  or  "Brown,  who  kicked  the  team  to  victory  in 
'!!<;."  They  are  working  hard  for  the  present  in  order  to 
win  the  laurels  of  the  future.  Ask  any  young  foot-ball 
player  if  it  is  not  worth  while.  Ask  any  old  college  vic- 
tor if  these  boys  are  doing  well,  and  he  will  probably 
find  fault  with  their  manner  of  play,  and  at  the  same  time 
sigh  for  the  glorious  days  that  they  may  know.  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  anything,  and  the  crown  of  the  "has 
beens"  is  dim  compared  to  the  prospective  radiance  of 
the  "  may  bes." 

In  Boston  the  Groton,  Exeter,  Andover,  Hopkins  Gram- 
mar and  Latin  schools,  and  the  Worcester  Academy, 
form  the  other  interscholastic  league,  with  their  rules 
and  schedules  and  governors  just  like  any  other.  And 
from  these  two  leagues  in  the  sister  cities  may  rise  tire 
coming  generation  of  college  players. 

There  are  other  leagues  in  this  broad  country— leagues 
by  the  dozens— but  they  are  more  or  less  local,  and  the 
interest  confined  to  their  own  vicinities.  There  are 
Freshmen  teams  in  nearly  all  of  the  colleges,  and  athletic 
club  teams  from  many  of  the  athletic  organizations,  and 
grammar  and  preparatory  school  elevens  by  the  score. 
.But  the  leagues  here  mentioned  are  the  principal  ones  in 
each  class.  The  game  of  foot-ball  is  like  a  great  hill. 
The  interscholastic  players  are  fighting  their  way  up 
one  side,  where  the  prospect  is  cheering  and  beautiful ; 
the  college  men  have  reached  the  top,  and  are  there  bat- 
tling for  supremacy;  while  the  men  whose  play-days  are 
nearly  over  are  on  the  other  side,  where  there  are  rocks 
and  ditches  and  all  sorts  of  inconveniences,  that  cause 
them  to  relinquish  their  position  after  a  while.  But  tin- 
men fighting  on  the  dark  side  have  the  same  idea  that 
animates  the  younger  players,  and  the  cry  that  conies 
from  all  is,  "May  the  best  win!"  And  so  shouting,  ev- 
erybody seeks  to  make  his  team  the  best  in  its  class,  and 
that  is  true  sport. 


THE   FOOT-HALL  FIELD. 

Kor  the  benefit  of  those  \vln.  are  not  fanuriar  with  the, 
game  we  reproduce  from  Mr.  Walter  Camp's  excellent 
little  work,  AiiK'rirnii  /-VW-ta/Z.  a  diagram  of  tlie  Held. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  330  feet  long  by  100  wide,  and  is 
marked  with  21  white  lines  5  yards  apart.  These  are  to 
assist  the  referee  in  determining  how  far  the  ball  in,. 
a  time.  The  goal-posts  are  ISf  feet  apart,  and  the  height 
ot  i  lie  cross-bar  is  10  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  points  scored  are  valued  as  follows:  Goal  obtained 
by  touch-down,  6;  goal  from  field  kick,  5;  toiicli-do\vn 
failing  goal,  4;  safety  by  opponents,  2. 

The  time  of  a  game  (Intercollegiate  rules)  is  two  halves 
of  45  minutes  each,  with  an  interval  of  10  minutes  be- 
tween them. 


A    \\.YTCII   THAT    STRUCK   FIVE. 

BY  FRANK  II.  STAUFFER. 

DURING  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  of  Russia,  one  of 
the  banks  of  Moscow  was  swindled  out  of  a  large 
sum  of  money.  Colonel  Olonetz,  then  in  command  of  a 
regiment  of  Cossacks,  was  suspected  of  being  the  adroit 
scoundrel,  but  there  was  not  enough  evidence  to  convict 
him,  although  he  was  under  arrest  in  one  of  the  towns 
of  Novgorod. 

The  missing  link  in  the  evidence  was  the  one  necessary 
absolutely  to  prove  that  the  Colonel  had  driven  the  vehi- 
cle which  had  stood  outside  the  bank,  and  which  had 
been  traced  from  Moscow  into  the  district  of  Novgorod, 
where  it  had  been  abandoned. 

One  morning  a  confederate  of  the  swindler  stopped  at 
the  door  of  a  country  smith  shop  in  the  district,  where 
the  smith,  Ivan  Feodor  by  name,  was  hammering  away 
011  his  anvil. 

"  Good-morning,"  cried  the  visitor,  his  suave  manner 
in  keeping  with  his  fine  clothes.  "About  ten  days  ago 
you  shod  a  black  horse  for  a  heavy-built,  dark-faced,  mil- 
itary-looking man." 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  smith,  as  he  leaned  on  his 
sledge.  "I  shoe  a  great  many  horses — black,  brown, 
gray,  and  piebald— for  all  sorts  of  people,  and  I  don't  tax 
my  memory  with  it." 

"He  drove  a  pair  of  black  horses,  with  flowing  tails 
and  manes,"  particularized  the  visitor.  "They  were 
harnessed  to  a  black  carriage  with  panels  picked  in  with 
given.  The  man  had  a  loud,  clear  voice,  and — 

"  I  remember  the  occasion  distinctly,"  interrupted  Ivan 
Feodor. 

"But  I  don't  Irani  you  to  remember  with  distinct- 
ness," the  stranger  bluntly  said. 

"Ah,  indeed!"  exclaimed  the  smith.  "Then  why 
press  me  so  minutely?" 

"I'd  rather  your  memory  was  vague — nay,  exceeding- 
ly treacherous,"  the  other  said,  in  a  significant  tone.  "  I 
have  one  thousand  rubles  here, "he  added,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders.  "They  are  yours  just  as  easy  as  that," 
and  he  snapped  his  fingers. 

Ivan  Feodor  was  at  once  on  the  alert.  He  was  needy. 
greedy,  unscrupulous.  "I'd  like  to  make  a  thousand 
rubles  that  easy,"  he  said,  with  a  grin. 

"Who  wouldn't,  I'd  want  to  know  ?"  asked  the  stran- 
ger, at  the  same  time  displaying  a  bag  of  coin.  "You 
ma\  be  called  upon  to  testify  to-morrow.  Now,  you 
know,  you  need  not  be  able-  to  recall  the  man,  the  team, 
or  the  occasion,  with  anything  like  definiteness.  You 
can  edge  away,  when  questioned,  without  your  conscience 
troubling  you  about  it  afterward." 

"  I  understand  you,"  responded  the  smith,  with  a  grin, 
his  eyes  on  the  bag  of  coin.  "  Really,  I  don't  know  that 
il  ii-tix  ten  days  ago.  It  might  have  been  twenty.  There 
are  many  dark-faced  men  and  many  dark  horses.  As  I 
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ditln'l   repair  the  carriage,  1  am  mil  sure  that  I  looked  at 
it.       I  bad  mi  occasion  1"." 

He  laughed  cunningly,  whereupon  the  visitor  said: 
"I  find  you  can  do  me  a  .service'.  Here  is  Hie  money." 

The  smith  took  the  bag  with  an  avaricious  chuckle. 
"  Hut  my  wife  sa\v  the  man  and  the  team."  lie  slowly 
said. 

"  (  >h.  she  did,  eh  '."  cried  the  visitor.  "  But  I  have  no 
bay;  of  rubles  for  her.  Perhaps  they  will  not  send  for 
her." 

"Anyhow,  her  memory  is  ten  times  worse  than  mine," 
Ivan  Feodor  said,  with  a  signilicant  leer.  "  Then,  too, 
my  boy  was  looking1  on." 

"Pooh!"  cried  the  other,  as  he  walked   a\va\ 

The  next  day  the  ollicers  of  the  law  arrested  the  smith, 
liis  wife,  and  his  son.  a  bright,  honest,  observant  boy,  and 
took  them  before  the  magistrate. 

Colonel  Olouetz,  the  prisoner,  was  present  at  the  hear- 
ing, but  the  smith  and  his  wife  would  not  swear  to  his 
identity.  The  one  thousand  rubles  had  hel'og-g-od  their 
memories,  and  the  conflicting  characler  of  their  testimony 
was  purposed. 

A  look  of  gratification  came  to  the  face  of  the  prisoner. 
for  he  knew  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  convict 
him.  His  equanimity  was  a  little  disturbed,  however, 
when  the  prosecuting  otlieer  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  valosti 
(district)  called  the  blacksmith's  son  to  the  stand. 

After  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  boy  knew  the 
nature  and  responsibility  of  an  oath,  it  was  adminis- 
tered. 

"  What  is  your  name  '."  he  u  as  asked. 

"  I 'aid  Feodor."  was  his  prompt  reply. 

"  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"Fourteen  years,  sir." 

"You  are  Ivan  Feodor's  son  '." 

"  I  am,  sir." 

"You  are  learning  your  trade  with  him  '." 

"  Yes." 

"You  saw  the  stranger  and  his  team  about  ten  days 
ago  ?" 

"  I  did.  sir." 

"Describe  the  horses." 

"They  were  black,  heavy,  handsome." 

"  With  llowinu'  tails  and  mane.-,  .'" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Were  they  well  mated  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Your  mother  said  they  were  not  matched  in  size  or 
color." 

"They  were  a  well-matched  pair,"  insisted  the  boy. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  the  carriage  ?" 

"It  was  a  new  carriage,  painted  black,  with  panels 
picked  in  with  green,  and  wheels  of  the  same  color." 

"  Your  father  testified  that  the  wheels  were  painted 
red;  your  mother  said  they  were  yellow." 

"The  wheels  were  black,  sir." 

"  Colonel  Olouetz,  stand  up!"  ordered  the  prosecuting 
officer.  Then  lie  asked  Paul  Feodor,  "Is  this  the  man 
who  drove  the  team  .'" 

"  He  is,  sir,"  answered  the  boy,  fearlessly. 

"  Are  you  positive  about  it  f 

"  \  am,  sir." 

The  direct  testimony  of  the  boy  annoyed  the  Colonel, 
for  he  saw  that  it  was  not  without  effect. 

"  I  claim  the  right  to  cross-examine  this  boy,"  he  said. 

"  Proceed,"  the  prosecuting  officer  quietly  rejoined. 

In  spite  of  the  most  adroit  and  persistent  questioning, 
the  Colonel  could  not  get  the  boy  to  stultify  himself;  he 
did  not  even  succeed  in  confusing  him. 

"  What  hour  of  the  day  was  I  at  your  father's  shop  ?" 
he  asked  at  last. 

"  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Your  father  says  I  was  there  at  noon;  your  mother 


savs  f  was  then'  in  the  morning.  Why  is  your  memory 
an  \  belter  than  t  heirs  '." 

"You  were  there  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,"  per- 
sisted the  boy. 

"How  do  you  know  '."  liercely  asked  the  Colonel. 

He  did  not  in  I  he  least  suspect  that  the  answer  to  that 
i|iiestion  would  cost  him  his  commission  and  banish  him 

to  Siberia. 

"  I'.ecause  you  looked  at  your  watch,"  slowly  and  im- 
pressively replied  the  boy;  "anil  it  fit  ruck  fin1  irliilc 
you  IK  l<l  il  in  ijniir  linnil  '" 

The  Colonel  sat  down  with  an  ashen  pallor  in  his  face, 
his  knees  weak,  his  hands  twitching. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Master  Feodor?"  cried  the  prose- 
cuting officer,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Do  you  mean 
that  the  initi-li  struck  ?" 

"It  did,  sir.  It  struck  five.  I  never  knew  that 
watches  struck." 

"I'olonel  Olonetz,"  the  prosecuting  officer  blandly 
said.  "  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  to  look  at  your 
watch." 

The  timepiece  was  ungraciously  surrendered  to  him. 

"A  valuable  old  heirloom,"  the  officer  said,  admiring- 
ly. "A  relic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no  doubt.  It  is 
one  minute  of  live  o'clock  now." 

He  held  out  the  watch  in  his  flat  open  palm.  He  lift- 
ed his  other  hand  in  a  waiting  gesture,  a  perfect  stillness 
filling  the  room.  The  silence  was  broken  by  the  watch 
striking  live  times  with  silvery  distinctness,  and  the  pris- 
oner's doom  was  thereby  sealed. 

"Ivan  Feodor,"  the  officer  said,  frowning,  "your 
hearing  is  bad.  your  vision  dim,  your  memory  too  accom- 
modating. I  dismiss  you  for  an  honest  boy's  sake." 

Paul  Feeder's  part  in  the  affair  was  narrated  to  the 
Viceroy,  who  in  turn  informed  the  Emperor.  The  latter 
was  highly  pleased,  and  made  a  mental  note  of  it.  At 
least  (he  boy.  after  he  grew  up  and  had  mastered  hir; 
father's  trade,  became  i  'hief  of  Farriers  in  the  Emperor's 
favorite  brigade. 


OYSTERS    OX   TREES. 

THE  other  day  I  heard  somebody  speak  of  '•  oysters  hanging 
iijiuii  tin-  branches  of  fives  on  the  borders  of  the  Chesa- 
peake l!a\ ." 

"That  Bounds  like,  a  fairy  tide,"  thought  I  to  myself. 

]  (IrtiTMiineil  to  invest  igate.  ,So  I  said  :  "  I  always  supposed 
oysters  grew  under  the  water.  I  never  knew  they  hung  in 
clusters  on  live  branches  like  apples.  Curious  sort  of  oysters 
those  must  lie  which  grow  on  trees  along  the  bunks  of  the 
Chesapeake!" 

••  ( 'hesapeakc  Bay  has  the  finest  kind  of  oysters,"  said  the 
Talking  Man.  "The  reason  they  are  sometimes  found  growing 
on  tree  branches  is  this.  The  spawn  of  the  oyster  floats  about 
in  the  water,  tossed  by  wind  and  wlives.  It  has  the  quality  of 
attaching  itself  tirmly  to  any  solid  substance  it  touches.  Some- 
times it  might  be  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  a  rock,  or  a  tree  branch. 
Yon  know  the  bottom  o!'  a  ship  often  needs  scraping  on  account 
of  the  shell-lisli  adhering  to  it. 

••Now  the  branches  of  trees  often  droop  into  the  water. 
They  do  it  along  the  borders  of  the  Chesapeake  the  same  as  en 
the  banks  of  any  other  river  or  bay.  At  high  tide  such  branch- 
es will  be  covered  with  water. and  when  the  tide  goes  back,  the 
branches  come  to  the  surface  again. 

"The  spawn  sticks  on  those-  boughs  when  they  are  beneath 
the  waves.  In  a  few  days  the  tiny  oysters  begin  to  develop,  ami 
before  long  at  every  low  tide  the  branch  can  be  seen  hanging 
out,  with  little  oysters  growing  all  over  it. 

"  Sometimes  a  branch  which  is  often  under  water  will  be 
nearly  covered  with  small  oysters.  It  looks  very  odd,  of  course, 
but  it's  a  common  enough  sight  down  there. 

"(Jrow  .'  They  don't  grow  very  large,  to  be  sure.  To  attain 
perfection  an  oyster  must  be  always  under  water,  and  these 
hang  half  the  time  out  of  it.  Wheii  they  are  exposed  too  long 
t..  the  hot  sun,  they  die.  Their  weight  often,  causes  them  to 
fall  off. 
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"Littli1  oysters  are  sometimes  transplanted.  Xnt  nil'  tree 
brunches,  lint  from  the  beds  at  the  bottom  of  the  liny.  They 
are  planted  in  oyster-beds  in  ot  her  [dares,  w  here,  in  a  i  ouple  id' 
years,  they  grow  to  maturity." 

••  l!  sounds  I'linny  to  tall;  of  picking  oysters  off  trees,"  said  I, 
"or  even  of  seeing  them  grow  there." 

''Fmmv  enough,  lint  they  do  grow  there.  I've  seen  it  lots 
of  times."  said  the  Talking  Man.  "That's  t  lie  way  <|iieer  sioi  -ics 
gel  about.  Somebody  hears  of  a  tiling  and  doesn't  understand 
the  sense  of  it.  And  most  people  never  stop  to  ask  what  it 
means.  They  either  repeat  the  story  for  a  mai  \el.or  say  they 
don't  believe  it."  E.  L.  C. 


SULTAN'S   UNFORTUNATE   END. 

SO.MK  people  are  inclined  to  regard  the  number  thirteen  as 
unlucky,  and  it  is  certain  that  Sultan  found  a  great  deal  of 
ill  luck  in  his  thirteenth  year.  Sultan  was  a  shepherd  do-; — a 
large  black  fellow  — and  lie  lived  just  l  hirteen  \  ears.  The  home 
of  his  mistress  was  in  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  last  Saturday 
morning  in  August  he  was  untied,  and  allowed  to  go  on  a  ram- 
ble. Sunday  came,  but  no  Sultan,  ami  the  neighbor-!  were  no- 
tilied  of  his  unusual  absence  by  his  anxious  owners.  Me  was 
much  admired,  and  a  large  number  of  acquaintances  wondered 
where  he  lid  be. 

Not  far  away,  in  a  place  called  Mine  Hill,  were  some  mines; 
anil  on  the  follow  ing  Monday,  as  the  superintendent  w  as  passing 
a  deserted  shaft,  he  heard  a  faint  whine,  and  looking  do\\  u.  saw 
Sultan  sealed  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  about  Kid  feet  In-low 
tbe  level  of  the  earth.  Below  him  was  a  pool  of  water  into 
which  the  poor  dog  had  probably  fallen,  and  the  next  day  an- 
other of  the  miners  saw  him  swimming  about  the.  water  in  a 
vain  endea\  or  to  find  some  means  of  escape.  I  (ay  after  day  the 
water  subsided  until  it  nearly  reached  the  le\el  of  the  shall. 
which  was  about-  -I'-iO  feet  deep,  and  Sultan  followed  the  water, 
dropping  from  ledge  to  ledge.  It  was  impossible  to  oiler  any 

assistance  to  the  ] r  fellow,  for  the.  shaft  was  unsafe,  anil 

though  a  bra\e  young  miner  olfereil  to  attempi  a  rescue,  the 
superintendent  would  not  allow  him  to  risk  his  life. 

So  it  went  on  for  days  and  weeks,  and  Sultan  was  slowly 
starving  to  death,  for  no  food  could  reach  him.  He  had  disap- 
peared behind  the  jutting  ledges,  and  all  that  told  of  his  pre- 
sence was  a  faint  whine.  But  nothing  could  be  done  on  accoun  t 
of  the  danger  to  human  life,  and  as  the  days  passed,  the  pitiful 
whimper  of  the  dog  grew  fainter  ami  fainter.  Plenty  of  sugges- 
tions were  made,  but  none  were  practicable;  and  the  last  news 
was  that  Sultan  had  to  be  left  to  his  late. 


THE   CONSCIENCE   OF   A   DOG. 

"  IT  DON'T  see  how  you  can  talk  about  a  dog's  conscience," 
_1_  said  the  Small  Boy.  "A  conscience  is  what  we  feel  sorry 
or  glad  for  our  actions  with.  It  reproaches  us  when  we  are 
wicked,  and  makes  us  feel  happy  if  we  are  good.  If  we  listen 
to  it,  it  tells  us  w  hen  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  right  or  wrong." 

That  was  a  very  wise  definition,  of  a  conscience  for  a  small 
boy. 

"And  doesn't,  a  dog's  conscience  do  those  things?"  asked  flu- 
Big  Woman.  "Doesn't  a  dog  look  ashamed  when  he  has  dis- 
obeyed you,  and  wag  his  tail  when  he  has  done  something  praise- 
worthy ?  Doesn't  he  slink  off  to  do  what  is  forbidden,  because 
he  knows  he  is  going  to  do  something  wrong?  Doesn't  he  some- 
times act  as  if  he  repented,  and  wanted  to  atone  for  a  sin  ?" 

"  Yes,  Dash  does  all  those  things,"  said  the  Small  Boy,  thought- 
fully. 

"Occasionally  a  dog's  conscience  acts  in  a  funny  way,"  con- 
tinued the  Big  Woman.  "I  heard  lately  of  a  little  dog  which 
was  fond  of  chewing  his  master's  clothes-broom.  He  was  pun- 
ished for  it  several  times,  but  kept  up  his  naughtiness  whenever 
he  \yasn't  observed.  At  last  he  reduced  the  broom  to  a  stump. 
Then  they  took  the  stump  and  gave  him  a  severe  beating  with 
it.  Being  much  mortified,  he  ran  off,  and  did  not  come  home 
all  day.  The  next  day  he  walked,  in  with  a  brand-new  clothes. 
broom,  which  he  laid  at  his  master's  feet.  He  wagged  his  tail, 
jumped  about  joyfully,  and  looked  as  proud  as  if  he  said,  plainly  : 
'Mere's  your  clothes-broom.  I  have  made  amends  for  my  mis- 
chief. Am  I  not  a  splendid  fellow?'  I  suppose  he  thought  he 
had  gained  the  right  to  chew  up  unlimited  clothes-brooms." 

The  Small  Boy  laughed.     "That  was  a  smart  little  dog." 


••(ih  yes,  he  was  smart.  But  after  all,  he  was  not  as  honest 
as  he  wauled  his  master  to  think.  An  honest-  Hide  dog  would 
ha\e  tried  to  earn  money  to  buy  his  master  a  new  elothes- 
broom.  This  dog  simply  went,  down  to  tin-  village  store, 

w  atehed   his  chance,  anil  stole  one." 

The  Small  Boy  laughed  harder  than  ever. 

"  And  then,"  went  on  the  Big  Woman,  "  t  hey  had  to  whip  him 
for  the  theft.  That  dog's  conscience,  must  have  been  terribly 
mixed  up.  It  ne\er  could  have  been  clear  to  his  mind  why  it 
w  as  w  ickecl  to  tear  up  a  broom,  and  then  wickeder  to  replace  n  ," 

"How  could  you  teach  a  dog  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong  w  itliout  teaching  him  each  thing  separately  .'"  asked 
the  Small  Boy. 

"You  couldn't.  You  could  not  teach  a  dog  abstract  right  and 
wrong.  The  master  trains  the  dog's  conscience,  teaching  him 
what  he  must  do  and  what  lie  must  not.  His  master's  orders 
and  wishes  make  the  dog's  conscience,  and  a  bright  dog  knows 
when  he  disregards  them.  The  dog  I  told  you  of  had  been 
taught  that  it  was  wrong  to  tear  up  a  broom,  but  never  that 
it  was  wrong  to  take  a  broom  out  of  some  one  else's  house  to 
replace  it.  No  one  thought  lie  would  do  such  a  thing." 

"  Then  a  dog  hasn't  got  a  conscience  of  his  own.  after  all  ?" 

"  Well,  he  has,  and  he  hasn't.  Me  has  a  good-si/ed  conscience 
for  an  animal,  but  it  wouldn't  be  very  big  for  you." 

•'I  mean  to  try  to  teach  Dash  that  he  must  never  steal  any- 
thing,any  when-,  or  at  any  time. "said  the  Small  Boy. 

••  Well,  perhaps  you  can  do  it,"  replied  the  Big  Woman. 

I-:.  L.  C. 


A    II All! -PIN    CASK. 

ALTHOUGH  the  case  this  was  copied  from  was  made 
of  liiirli  liurk.  the  same  idea  can  be  carried  out  by 
using-     leather     or     card- 
board instead. 

If  you  use  birch  bark, 
you  will  need  a  strip  of 
the  bark  nine  inches  long 
and  three  and  a  quarter 
wide.  The  pockets  are 
formed  by  folding  one  end 
up  three  inches,  and  slant- 
ing it-  as  shown  hen-  to 
form  the  smaller  pocket; 
the  edges  are  caught,  to- 
gether with  a  thread  of 
filoselle  over  ten  strands 
of  it,  thus  giving  a  finish 
to  tin-  sides.  The  pocket 
is  divided  also  by  tbe  filo- 
selle. Little  tassels  are 
made  of  tbe  same,  and 
fastened  at  tbe  corners  of 
the  pockets,  and  also  at 
the  left  -  hand  side  of  the 
top,  the  opposite  corner  being  curled  over  and  fastened 
with  an  invisible  stitch.  Tbe  hair-pins  are  gilded,  and 
sewed  on  with  tbe  silk. 


THE  CHIPMUNK. 

NOW  that  nisset    leaves  are  tost 
In   the   mornings  keen  with  frost, 
Now  that  nuts  have  burst   the  burr— 

Chir-r-r!  Chir-r-r! 
You  may  hear  it. 
Hark!    how  clear  it, 
Rises  from  the  elm  and  fir! 

'Tis  the  cheery  chipmunk's  call, 
Cold-defying  voice  of  fall; 
List  the  merry  chatterer! 

l  'l<ir- r-r!   Cfiii'-r-rf 
He's  not  sober, 
Though  October 
Is  among  the  davs  that  were. 

CLINTON  SCOI.LARD. 
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DIEGO     PINZON, 


AND    THE    FEARFUL    VOYAGE    HE    TOOK    INTO    THE    UNKNOWN    OCEAN   A.D.  1492. 


BY  JOHN  RUSSF.U,  CORYELL. 


CHAPTER  V. 


A  LTHOUGH  under  not  more  than  half  her  full  spread 
_T\.  of  sail,  the  Pinta  was  dashing  freely  through  the 
constantly  roughening-  water,  responding1,  like  the  good 
sailer  she  was,  to  the  freshening  breeze. 

Night  had  come  on  with  a  black  sky,  and  it  was  only 
now  and   then  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
lights  of  the  other  vessels  could  be  seen,  rising  out  of  the 
darkness  for  an  instant,  only  to  be  en- 
gulfed as  if  forever. 

All  through  his  watch  Diego  had 
divided  his  interest  between  these  ap- 
pearing aiid  disappearing  lights  and 
the  possibility  of  some  action  on  the 
part  of  the  conspirators  on  the  P/ii/n. 
His  anxiety  on  that  score  had  been 
sharpened  not  a  little  by  the  ominous 
tone  of  Juan  Cacheco's  words  to  him. 

But  alert  as  he  was,  nothing  oc- 
curred that  was  in  the  least  suspicious, 
and  his  watch  was  relieved  without 
anything  having  taken  place  to  justify 
his  fears;  and  as  his  belief  was  that 
the  man  Miguel  was  at  the  head  of 
whatever  plot  there  was,  he  felt  reas- 
sured when  he  saw  him,  after  a  few 
muttered  words  with  one  of  the  new 
watch,  plunge  into  the  close  cabin 
where  the  men  crowded  together  to 
sleep. 

The  company  of  those  who  disliked 
him,  whether  they  were  asleep  or 
awake,  was  never  pleasant  to  Diego, 
and,  moreover,  the  bad  air  and  odors 
of  the  close  cabin  were  almost  sicken- 
ing to  him,  though  a  good  sailor;  so 
he  did  not  follow  his  watch  into  shel- 
ter, but  determined  to  remain  on  deck 
as  long  as  the  rain,  which  threatened. 
held  up. 

With  this  intention  he  crept  silent- 
ly to  a  corner,  where  a  coil  of  rope  of- 
fered a  support  for  his  head,  and 
curled  up,  intending  to  sleep  there. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  imagine  what 
thoughts  must  have  come  to  the  des- 
olate and  lonely  yet  high-spirited  boy 
as  he  lay  there,  clinging  to  his  coil  of 


rope  to  steady  himself  under  the  increasing  motion  of 
the  boat.  The  bitterness  of  the  present  was  mingled 
with  regretful  thoughts  of  the  happy  past. 

The  night  was  fresh,  but  not  really  cold — not  cold 
1'iiough,  anyhow,  to  pi-event  his  sleeping  where  he  lay, 
and  he.  had  already  dozed  and  opened  his  eyes  twice  or 
thrice, when  it  seemed  to  him  that  something  like  an  ani- 
mal stole  past  him,  and  he  stared  with  wide  eyes  to  see 
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what  it  illicit  be.  or  to  determine  whether  or  not  lie  had 
heen  merely  dreaming. 

Not  quite  dreaming,  nor  yet  wide  awake.  Something 
had  passed  liini  with  a  stealthy  step  and  crouching  hody, 
and  dark  as  the  night  was.  he  could  distinguish  a  human 
r,>rm:  and.  indeed,  what  oilier  living  tiling  was  there  Oil 

board    the    vessel;      Dislike    is    s times    keener    than 

love,  and  it  was  this  ilia!  led  Diego  to  I  he  (|uiek  conclu- 
sion that  the  crouching  ligiire  moving  so  softly  and 
cautiously  aft  was  that  of  Juan  (  lacheco.  And  it  seemed 
to  his  strained  eyes  that  there  was  a  gleam  of  a  knife 
Made  once  when  a  lantern  swung  around  the  fore- 
mast. 

His  first  thought,  with  a  gulp  of  terror,  was  that  the 
convict  boy  was  stealing  aft.  with  the  intention  of  mur- 
dering Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon;  but,  then,  though  the  idea 
was  not  an  irrational  one.  he  reflected  that  it  was  not 
likely,  since  the  after-cabin  was  too  full  of  friends  of  his 
cousin  to  make  the  thing  possible  for  a  boy  to  accom- 
plish. And  yet  Juan's  errand  must  be  a  wicked  one,  or 
he  would  not  go  about  it  in  such  fashion. 

But  be  it  what  it  might,  Diego  was  determined  to  under- 
stand it,  and,  with  that  idea,  was  rising  softly,  when  a  new 
terror  was  added  to  the  lirst  by  the  sudden  apparition  of 
a  man  skulking  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  vessel. 
And  there  was  something  about  the  movement  of  the 
man  that  made  Diego  fancy  at  once  that  he  was  Miguel 
de  la  Vega. 

Some  evil  it  certainly  was  that  took  these  two  wretches 
out  on  deck  when  they  should  have  been  asleep  in  the 
forecastle.  Diego  was  a  brave  enough  boy,  and  at  this 
moment  was  nerved  by  the  desperate  feeling  that  his  own 
safety  —  life,  perhaps  —  depended  upon  his  action;  but, 
notwithstanding,  a  chill  of  fear  crept  over  him  as  he  stole 
from  his  shelter  by  the  coil  of  rope  and  followed  the  dim 
figure  of  Juan. 

He  wondered  at  first  that  none  of  the  sailors  of  the' 
watch  challenged  the  two  skulking  figures,  for  it  was  in- 
conceivable that  they  had  not  yet  been  seen  by  some  one. 
Then  it  came  over  him,  with  a  new  accession  of  terror, 
that  all  of  the  watch  must  be  in  collusion  with  Miguel 
and  Juan. 

And  if  that  were  so,  might  not  their  errand  be  the 
murder  of  his  cousin  ?  But  no;  it  seemed  so  unreason- 
able that  they  should  attempt  that,  with  the  cabin  so  full 
of  friends  of  the  Captain.  However,  he  was  determined 
to  watch  Juan,  who  had  paused  for  some  reason,  and  if 
he  saw  him  turn  into  the  cabin  door,  he  would  throw 
himself  on  him  and  shout  for  help.  lie  would  have  done 
that  anyhow,  but  he  Was  afraid  of  making  a  mistake,  and 
of  thus  calling  down  on  himself  the  wrath  of  his  cousin. 

Juan  had  slopped,  evidently  to  listen  for  some  noise 
from  the  cabin,  and,  as  if  reassured,  had  gone  on  again. 
Diego  saw  him  pass  the  cabin  door,  and  felt  relieved  of 
his  greatest  fear,  but  was  still  certain  that  some  evil  was 
the  object  of  this  stealthy  excursion.  Could  it  be  the 
helmsman  ? 

No;  that  was  improbable,  for  the  sea.  having  grown 
rough,  had  made  the  helm  so  dillicnlt  to  control  that  the 
man  there  had  called  a  companion  to  help  him,  and  it 
seemed  unlikely  thai  Miguel  and  Juan  would  take  the 
uncertain  chances  of  assault  on  t  \\  <>  ahle-hodied  men. 
IJcMdes,  what  would  lie  the  object.,  since  it,  was  more  than 
prohahle  that  the  two  men  were  in  sympathy  with  what- 
ever plot  there  was  on  hoard  ; 

Indeed,  though  they  must  have  seen  Juan  and  Miguel 
too,  they  paid  110  attention  to  them,  but  kept  up  a  con- 
versation in  a  low  tone,  as  if  they  stood  there  quite  alone. 
What  should  Diego  do?  What  could  he  do  but  hide  in 
the  shadow  of  the  cabin  and  wait? 

And  so  he  waited,  and  watched  Juan,  who  had  crawled 
to  the  starboard  rail,  and  was  exchanging  some  whisper- 
ed words  with  Miguel.  Then  of  a  sudden  Juan  rose  to 


his  feet,  and.  to  Diego's  eyes,  seemed  to  drop  over  the 
side  His  first  impulse  uas  to  cr\  out  and  run  to  the 
rail;  but  he  checked  that,  knowing  that  the  hoy  could 
not  have  deliberately  jumped  overboard  as  a  result  of  all 
his  mysterious  preparation. 

Again  the  impulse  was  strong  to  slip  into  the  cabin 
and  warn  his  cousin  that  .something  unusual  was  going 
on,  and  again  the  fear  of  being  put  in  the  wrong  re- 
strained him,  and  he  did  nothing  but  wait  for  something 
else  to  happen  which  might  throw  light  upon  what  had 
gone  before. 

Juan  was  gone  what  might  have  been  live  minutes  be- 
fore his  head  appeared  above  the  rail  again.  Miguel  at 
once  rose  to  his  feet  and  helped  Juan  carefully  to  the 
deck,  the  men  at  the  helm  studiously  keeping  their  eyes 
turned  the  other  way  all  the  while. 

What  did  it  mean?  What  had  been  done?  What 
ought  he  to  do?  It  seemed  incomprehensible  that  those 
two  should  have  made  all  that  mystery  for  nothing  but 
to  enable  Juan  to  idly  get  over  the  quarter-rail;  but 
what  object  could  there  be  in  it?  Perhaps  there  was  a 
port-hole  through  which  the  knife  of  the  prison  boy 
could  be  thrust  with  fatal  effect!  Diego  shuddered  at 
that  thought,  and  shrank  behind  the  cabin,  feeling  that 
he  might  have  been  wasting  precious  time,  and  that  it 
was  now  too  late  for  him  to  do  any  good. 

But  at  least  he  could  brave  the  possible  displeasure  of 
his  cousin,  and  go  into  the  cabin  to  ascertain  if  any  foul 
deed  had  been  committed.  He  told  himself  that  he  would 
do  so  as  soon  as  the  two  conspirators  had  returned  to  the 
forecastle. 

He  stole  to  the  mast  and  crouched  at  its  foot,  thinking 
to  be  better  hidden  there.  Juan  appeared  around  the 
corner  of  the  cabin  on  the  same  side  that  he  had  lirst 
passed  it,  crouching  by  the  rail  and  peering  on  every 
side.  Suddenly  lie  stopped,  and  stared  towards  where 
Diego  hugged  the  shadow  under  the  mast.  Diego  waited 
breathless,  intending  to  leap  towards  the  cabin  at  the 
first  sign  of  discovery. 

But  after  a  minute  of  peering  Juan  resumed  his  prog- 
ress, and  Diego  turned  his  head  to  watch  for  Miguel. 
Dislike  and  ready  suspicion  had  done  for  Juan,  however, 
what  they  had  already  done  for  Diego,  and  had  caused 
him  to  recognize  Diego  in  the  half-hidden  figure  at  the 
foot  of  the  mast. 

He  had  moved  on,  as  if  freed  from  the  doubt  that  had 
made  him  stop,  and  then  had  turned  again  quickly  and 
had  leaped  on  Diego  from  behind;  so  that,  almost  at  I  he 
moment  that  Diego  had  espied  Miguel  coming  along  the 
starboard  rail,  he  had  felt  himself  seized  by  the  neck  and 
borne  to  the  deck. 

Fear  and  anger  combined  gave  him  courage  and 
strength,  however,  and  he  twisted  under  the  grasp  of  his 
antagonist,  and  nave  utterance  to  a  yell  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  he  grappled  with  Juan. 

"  Help,  Miguel !"  cried  Juan,  finding  himself  unable  to 
cope  with  Diego,  and  fearing  another  yell  that  would 
arouse  the  sleepers  in  the  cabin. 

And  before  Diego  could  utter  more  than  a  hoarse  cry. 
he  was  caught  by  the  neck  in  the  strong  hands  of  Miguel, 
and  despite  his  struggles,  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
choked. 

"  \Vho  is  it?"  he  heard  Miguel  whisper. 

"The  boy  Diego,"  was  Juan's  answer. 

"  Ah  !   and  he  was  spying'  on  us  ?" 

"  I  think  so." 

There  was  an  instant  of  silence,  during  which  Diego 
felt  the  grasp  on  his  throat,  relax,  and  he  made  a  furious, 
desperate  effort  to  free  himself. 

"Ah!  would  your"  said  Miguel,  angrily,  and  once 
more  tightened  his  grasp  on  Diego's  throat.  Then  he 
said,  suddenly:  "The  little  spoil-sport!  The  best  place 
for  him  is  over  the  rail.  Bear  a  hand,  Juan,  and  we 
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will  send  him  to  find  better  company,  since  lie  seems  to 
dislike  ours." 

"  What!  throw  him  overboard  '."  demanded  Juan. 
"  What  els.-.'" 

"  No.  no.      I  won't  do  it,"  was  the  hasty  answer. 
"  Why,  you  little  fool!  do  you  think  our  lives  will  be 
safe  if  we  leave  this  little  friar  to  tell  the  Captain  what 
he  knows?" 

"  I  will  not  do  murder,"  said  Juan,  in  a  frightened 
tone. 

"Then  out  of  my  way  and  take  no  part  in  it.  If  it  is 
his  life  or  mine,  I  shall  not  take  long'  in  the  choosing. 
You're  a  fool,  Juan." 

"  You  shall  not  do  it,'1  said  Juan,  laying  hold  of  Diego, 
who  was  as  still  now  as  if  senseless,  though,  in  fact,  he 
was  aware  of  all  that  was  going  on. 
"  Out  of  my  way,  boy  !" 

"  I  will  cry  out  and  alarm  the  cabin,''  said  Juan. 
Miguel  cursed  him  for  his  folly,  and  demanded   what 
he  would  have  done  Ihen. 

"Make  him  promise  not  to  tell  a  word  of  what  he 
knows." 

"Ay!  he'd  promise  anything  for  his  life's  sake,"  said 
Miguel.  "So  much  for  having  a  boy  to  work  willi." 

"He'll  keep  his  promise,"  said  Juan,  positively.  "Let 
him  speak  in  a  whisper.  Say,  Diego,  will  you  promise — 
will  you  swear  on  the  crucitix  not  to  speak  of  what  you 
have  seen  to-night,  or  of  what  you  suspect  ;  Let  him 
speak,  Miguel." 

"And  let  him  yell  out  and  arouse  the  cabin,''  retorted 
Miguel,  in  a  surly  growl. 

"  If  he  tries  to  do  it,  throw  him  over,"  said  Juan. 
Diego  shook  his  head,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  intimate 
that  he  would  not  cry  out.      Juan  seemed  to  understand 
the  movement,  and  again  urged  Miguel  to  loose  his  grasp. 
And    indeed  it  was  about  time  he   did;    for  Diego  was 
losing  consciousness.      Miguel  unwillingly  did   as  Juan 
urged  him,  and  the  latter  spoke  quickly  to  Diego. 
"Will  you  swear  as  we  ask  you?"  he  said. 
It  was  a  minute  before  Diego  could  recall  his  senses  to 
make  a  reply.      Then  he  demanded  brokenly,  "  Have  you 
done  harm  to  my  cousin?" 

"  Not  a  thing  has  been  done  to  him,"  answered  .1  nan. 
"  Have  you  taken  any  life?"  asked  Diego. 
"Fool!  no.     Will  you  swear?" 
"What  have  you  done?" 

"Holy  St.  Martin!"  growled  Miguel,  "does  the  little 
priestling-  think  we  are  confessing  to  him  f 

"You  will  learn  soon  enough  what  has  been  done  if 
you  will  swear;  but  if  you  do  not  take  the  oath,  and  that 
at  once,  it  is  like  you  will  not  be  alive  to  learn,"  answered 
Juan,  angrily. 

"  I  will  swear."  said  Diego. 
"Where's  a  crucitix?"  said  Juan  to  Miguel. 
"You  may  be  sure  the  priestling  has  one,"  answered 
Miguel.     "And  let  me  warn  you,  boy,"  he  said,  savagely, 
"if  you  break  your  oath,  you  shall  not  escape-." 

"Here's  niy  crucifix,"  said  Diego,  "  and  if  I  swear  I 
will  keep  my  word.  Now  what  shall  I  swear.1" 

"Swear  that  you  will  say  nothing  of  what  you  have 
seen  or  heard,"  said  Juan. 

"Stop!"  growled  Miguel,  suspiciously,  "make  him 
swear  in  such  a  way  that  he  cannot  get  around  it." 

"I  will  swear  honestly  what  you  like,"  said  Diego,  in- 
dignantly. 

"You  are  too  ready  to  swear,"  said  Miguel,  with  all 
the  suspicion  of  ignorance. 

"  Hush !"  whispered  Juan,  suddenly.  "There  is  a  noise 
in  the  cabin.  Swear  as  I  said,"  he  ejaculated  hastily  to 
Diego. 

"The  Captain  !"  muttered  Miguel,  with  an  oath,  and  he 
and  Juan  crawled  away,  attempting  to  drag  Diego  with 
them. 


But  he  was  not,  minded  to  bear  them  company,  and 
tore  away,  only  just  in  time  to  avoid  a  vicious  slab  from 
tin-  knife  that.  .Miguel  drew  from  his  belt. 

"We  will  hang  for  it!"  In-  heard  tin-  older  eon viri 
growl.  "Curse  \oii..lnan.  for  a  soft-hearted  fool!  Curse 
you  !" 

The  man  was  in  such  a  rage  that  Diego  expected  him 
to  brave  all  consequences  and  rush  after  him;  so  he  ran 
aft  near  to  u 'here  Martin  Alonzo  was  standing,  and 
wailed.  Miguel  and  Juan  had  disappeared  into  the  fore- 
castle, however,  and  he  was  not  molested. 

Martin  Alonzo,  like  the  thorough  seaman  that  he  was, 
had  been  waked  from  his  sleep  by  an  unusual  motion  of 
his  vessel;  and  as  he  had  lain  down  in  the  full  expecta- 
tion of  being  disturbed  by  the  coming  of  the  storm  he 
had  foreseen,  he  had  leaped  out  of  his  hunk  and  rushed 
out.  on  deck.  His  lirst  thought  had  been  I  hat  the  dis- 
turbance had  been  caused  by  the  storm;  but  when  he 
reached  the  deck,  and  discovered  that  the  storm  had  not 
yet  hurst,  albeit  the  wind  was  fresh  and  the  waves  running 
high,  he  sprang  to  the  men  at  the  helm  and  roared  out: 

"What's  wrong?  Can't  two  of  you  hold  that  helm 
steady  ?  She  yaws  like  a  blind  mule  on  a  hill-side. 
Steady  there!" 

He  pushed  the  men  angrily  away  and  caught  the  helm 
in  his  own  strong  hands,  and  braced  his  feet  to  keep  the 
rudder  steady.  Still  there  was  a  quivering,  unsteady 
motion  to  the  vessel. 

"  Whose  watch  is  it?"  he  roared.  "Is  it  yours.  Lo- 
pe/-' us  the  third  mate  came  hurrying  aft.  "  Have  you 
turned  lubber  like  the  rest?  Have  you  lost  your  wits 
because  we're  three  days  out!  How  long  has  she  been 
yawing  like  this?" 

"Just  commenced  it,"  was  the  surly  answer. 
"What  an-  yon  doing  for'ard?  Couldn't  you  tell  that 
something  was  wrong  with  the  steering-gear;  All  hands 
on  deck-,  and  have  everything  made  snug!  Jump  now! 
Let  go  the  main-sheet  and  bring  her  upon  the  starboard 
tack.  Jump,  you  lubbers!  Do  you  think  I  want  her 
brought  about,  you  sea-calves?  There!  that  steadies  her. 
I  lere.  take  this  helm,  and  keep  her  where  she  is." 

The  vessel  was  alive  almost  from  the  first  roar  of  the 
Captain,  and  everything  was  being  done  as  expeditious! y 
as  possible,  although  most  of  the  people  aboard  of  the 
vessel  were  wondering  what  was  the  cause  of  so  much 
excitement.  The  Captain,  however,  gave  no  one  much 
opportunity  for  reflection  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  given 
the  helm  into  other  hands,  he  had  issued  more  orders 
looking  to  lightening  the  canvas,  making  all  snug,  and 
to  keeping  the  vessel  steady. 

Diego  had  quickly  seen  that  there  would  be  nothing  for 
him  to  do  but  to  take  part  in  I  he  execution  of  the  orders 
of  Martin  Alonzo,  and  he  had  jumped  like  the  others  at 
the  first  word.  The  only  care  he  had  was  to  keep  away 
as  far  as  possible  from  his  two  recent  antagonists,  and 
this  he  accomplished,  notwithstanding  the  manifest  efforts 
of  Juan  and  Miguel  to  have  a  word  with  him. 

He  had  wondered  how  he  would  be  able  to  keep  Ihem 
at  a  distance  after  the  excitement  had  subsided;  but  he 
had  no  need  to  concern  himselfabout  that  ;  for  no  sooner 
had  Martin  Alonzo  put  the  vessel  in  condition  to  hold  In -r 
own  than  the  storm  that  had  been  threatening  broke  upon 
them,  accompanied  by  sheets  of  rain,  forked  streaks  of 
lightning,  anil  peals  of  thunder;  so  that,  until  daylight, 
dawned  there  was  liltle  idleness  for  an\  of  Ihe  crew. 

The  rudder  worked  so  badly  that  the  vessel  uould  not. 
head  as  she  was  put,  and  in  consequence  shipped  so  much 
water  that  all  hands  were  kept,  busy  bailing  her  and 
pumping  too. 

When  morning  dawned,  the  lirst,  thought  was  of  the 
other  vessels,  and  great,  was  Ihe  relief  to  see  them  labor- 
ing in  the  great  waves  not,  far  away;  though  in  the 
event  of  danger  to  the  Pinta,  the  others  could  have 
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(loin1  not  hing-  for  her  in  such  a  sea.  Still,  (lien-  \\as 
some  comfort  in  the  companionship  of  the  vessels.  What 
Diego  thought  most  of.  however,  when  the  lirsl  streaks  of 
<lawn  lighted  ii|i  the  gray  uaste  where  sky  and  water  were 
hardly  distinguishable,  was  that  now  his  life  would  lie 
safe  from  Miguel. 

lie  had  made  no  ett'ort  to  have  any  communication 
\vilh  liis  cousin:  for  that,  eflicient  sailor  seemed  to  know 
what  was  wrong  hetler  than  lie  could  have  told  him,  and 
any  information  he  could  have  given  seemed  to  him 
superfluous.  He  fell  sure,  of  course,  that  whatever  had 
happened  had  been  the  result  of  the  action  of  Juan  ;  hut. 
as  no  danger  seemed  to  threaten  in  consequence,  lie  de 
cided  that  it  would  be  wisest  to  keep  silence.  He  knew. 
too,  that  everything  he  did  was  watched  by  Miguel. 

The  Pin/it  was  quite  bare  of  canvas  by  this  time,  and 
was  laboring-  frightfully.  Martin  Alonzo  had  made  sev- 
eral etl'orts  to  ascertain  what  was  wrong-  with  the  steer- 
ing-gear, but  without  result,  since  it  was  dangerous  to  go 
over  the  side  during  the  gale,  and  he  had  determined  to 
postpone  his  investigation  until  the  storm  had  somewhat 
abated. 

All  this  while  he  had  been  without  food,  even  when 
the  sailors  had  been  supplied  with  theirs,  and  as  the  wind 
was  now  blowing  steadily  from  one  quarter,  he  left  his 
brother,  Francisco  Martin  Piuzon,  in  charge  of  the  deck- 
while  he  went  for  a  hasty  bite  of  something. 

He  had  hardly  taken  two  mouthfuls,  however,  as  it 
seemed,  when  the  vessel  suddenly  shuddered  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  in  a  moment  more  was  rolling  like  a  log  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea.  With  two  leaps  he  was  out  of  the 
cabin  and  at  the  helm. 

Something  in  the  gearing  had  snapped,  and  the  rudder 
was  useless.  It  looked  as  if  the  vessel  would  be  swamped 
in  another  minute.  The  water  poured  over  her  low  rail, 
and  the  yards  dipped  into  the  wa\es  at  each  roll. 

No  man  on  board  expected  to  survive  that  hour,  and 
more  than  one  who  had  not  prayed  for  many  a  year 
knelt  where  he  clung  to  some  rope  and  tried  to  recall  the 
forgotten  words. 

Diego  found  himself  side  by  side  with  Juan  Cacheeo. 
"  Von  did  this."  he  cried,  furiously. 

"  I  didn't  expect  this,"  answered  Juan,  his  face  blanch- 
ed with  terror. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


lapidary  to  lie  nit.  Mr  ml  urn  I  it  to  186  carats,  .-111.1  left  it  lustre- 
li  ss.  It  next  became  i  In-  property  of  the  grandson  of  the  Sultan 
Arnng/el.e  tin-  Cleat.  Nadir  Shah  invited  him  to  a  feast,  :iml  by 
trickery  got  the  diamond  from  him.  It  was  finally  deposited  in 
the  treasury  of  Lahore,  and  after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjanlj 
it  was  presented  to  i.hieeii  Victoria,  when  it  was  estimated  to 
lie  \\  ort  h  £  1  .Id.ddO.  I't  now  weighs  106  carats,  and  is  worth  less. 


HISTORICAL    DIAMONDS. 

THE  largest  known  diamond  is  railed  the  Bragauza,  which  is 
among  the  crown  jewels  of  1'ortn^al.      Il   is  uncut,  weighs 
1680  carats,  and  is  valued  at  «\,->-  s-.v.noo.ooo.     The  largest  cul 
diamond  in  the  world   bolongs  to  tbe  h'ajah  of  Mattan.  liorneo. 

It  weighs  :tll7  carats.     One  of  the  most   interesl  ing  dial Is  in 

the  world  is  the  Orlotf  diamond,  which  belongs  to  the  C/ar  of 
h'nssia.  It  \\eighs  1!»4  carats,  and  is  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg. 

Il    was  onc'i •    of  the    eyes    of  a    Brahman    idol.      When    the 

temple  \vas destroyed  in  an  Indian  war,  the  Shah  Nadir  obtained 
this  diamond.  It  was  stolen  by  a  I-'renrli  soldier.  \\  ho  sold  it.  for 
Sin, HUH  to  an  English  sea  captain.  lie  sold  it  to  a  Hebrew 
dealer  for  si'iO.Odd.  and  ill  l??."i  Calherine  1 1.  of  h'nssia  bought  it 
for  .S4f>0,000.  Tlie  Florentine  diamond,  the  fourth  cut  diamond 
in  the  world  in  si/e,  is  another  roinaniie  sione.  It  weighs  i:!'.i;. 
carats,  and  \\.-is  picked  up  by  a  Swiss  peasant,  who  sold  it  to  a 
priest  for  hull' a  crown.  The  priest  .sold  it  to  a  man  in  Heine 
t"i  >  I  niio.  It  subsequently  became,  the  property  of  Pope  Julius 
II.,  who  ga\  e  it  to  t  he  Emperor  of  Austria.  It  is  still  one  of  the 
. \llsl  rian  ITO\\  II  jewels. 

', en   Victoria's  largest    diamond,  the    Koh-i-noor  (Mountain 

of  Light ).  also  has  a  more  or  less  I  rue  slon  .  It  «  as  I  lie  property 
of  the  Ka  jah  of  Malwa  in  the  fourteenth  century,  so  the  talc  goes. 

After  tin uqnestof  Malwa  it  became  the  property  of  the  Sultan 

of  lielhi.  ll  weighed.  iinent.?'.>:t£  carats,  bat  the  Shah  Jihan, 
who  owned  it  in  the  seventeenth  century,  sent  it  to  a  Venetian 


AliRAIIAM    LINCOLN'S   KAIfLY    YKAKS. 

I!Y  iIIAKLKS  CARLETON  COFFIN. 
II. 

IT  was  a  glad  day  in  Hodgensville  when  it  was  made 
certain  that  Zechariah  Rinby  was  going  to  open  a 
school.  There  never  had  been  a  school  in  that  section  of 
Hardin  County,  and  very  few  of  the  boys  and  girls  could 
read.  Their  parents  were  poor,  and  were  working  bard 
to  get  a  start  in  life,  and  had  not  much  money  to  pay 
for  maintaining  a  school.  Though  many  of  the  peo- 
ple could  not  read,  they  did  not  want  their  children  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  so  when  Zechariah  Einby 
came,  the  people  made  a  bargain  with  him  to  teach  the 
children  reading-  and  spelling.  He  was  an  Irishman,  anil 
belonged  to  the  order  of  Trappist  monks.  The  school 
would  last  only  a  few  weeks.  The  master  "boarded 
round."  spending  a  night  or  two  at  each  cabin.  It  was 
not  much  that  the  people  could  pay  him,  nor  was  it 
much  that  he  could  teach  the  children.  There  was  no 
school-house,  but  they  could  use  a  deserted  cabin. 

From  the  settlement  by  Mr.  Hodgen's  mill,  from  all  the 
clearings  along  Nolin's  Creek  and  Knob  Creek,  came 
the  boys  and  girls  trooping  to  the  cabin.  Some  of  them 
lived  far  away  and  came  on  horse-back,  the  mare  trot- 
ting along  with  three  or  four  rollicking  barefooted  boys 
and  girls  on  her  back.  They  had  only  the  spelling- 
book,  with  its  few  pages  of  reading,  no  arithmetic  or  ge- 
ography. The  boys. wore  buckskin  trousers  and  jackets 
and  rabbit-skin  caps,  the  girls  linsey-woolsey  gowns  and 
poke  bonnets  or  were  bareheaded. 

One  of  the  smallest  boys  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  five 
years  old,  who  goes  with  his  sister  Sarah,  two  years  old- 
er, more  than  two  miles  through  the  woods  to  learn  to 
read  and  spell.  He  already  knows  the  alphabet.  His 
mother  has  taught  him,  but  now  he  stands  in  a  class 
with  those  older  than  he.  When  it  comes  to  spelling, 
they  find  that  Thomas  Lincoln's  little  boy  works  his 
way  to  the  head.  The  school  is  soon  over,  lasting  only 
four  or  five  weeks. 

Two  years  went  by  before  Abraham  Lincoln  had  an- 
other opportunity  of  attending  school.  His  father  had 
moved  to  another  farm  on  Knob  Creek,  eight  miles  from 
his  former  home.  George  Hazel  was  the  teacher.  Like 
Rinby.  he  taught  only  reading  and  spelling.  When  tin- 
class  had  gone  through  the  book,  he  turned  the  leaves  to 
the  beginning,  and  went  over  the  pages  again. 

Tbe  forest  leaves  were  falling-  and  the  winds  of  Novem- 
ber were  rattling  the  acorns  and  walnuts  to  the  ground 
when  Thomas  Lincoln,  not  satisfied  with  his  Kentucky 
home,  crossed  the  Ohio  River  with  his  wife  and  children 
to  establish  a  new  home  in  Indiana.  They  made  their 
waj  through  the  woods  twenty  miles  from  the  river  to 
Pigeon  Creek.  There  was  no  roof  to  shelter  them,  but 
in  a  day  or  two  they  were  at  home  in  their  "half-faced  " 
cabin,  as  the  settlers  called  it— a  cabin  like  a  hunter's 
camp,  enclosed  on  three  sides,  but  open  on  the  fourth, 
with  a  bark-covered  roof  to  shelter  them  from  the  storms. 
It  was  open  on  the  sunny  side,  where  a  fire  of  oak  and 
hickory  logs  was  kept  burning.  The  corn-cake  was 
baked  and  the  bacon  fried  over  the  glowing  coals.  WTe 
may  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  sister  Sarah  gath- 
ering the  falling  leaves,  and  making  a  bed  for  themselves 
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and  their  father  and  mother  upon  the  ground.  For 
twelve  months,  while  the  new  house  of  hewn  log's  is 
building-,  this  camp  is  the  home  of  the  family.  It'  the 
winds  of  winter  chill  them,  they  heap  logs  higher  upon 
the  blazing  pile.  In  this  home  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
went  on  with  her  daily  toil.  She  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  education  of  her  children.  There  was  no  school,  and 
she  taught  them  reading  and  writing.  No  preacher  came 
on  Sunday,  but  they  read  the  Bible  together,  and  talked 
about  its  solemn  truths. 

Once  more  the  family  had  a  house  of  hewn  logs,  with 
a  loft  overhead  reached  by  pins  driven  into  the  logs,  up 
which  Abraham  and  Sarah  could  climb  to  their  beds  be- 
neath the  roof.  The  floor  was  not  laid,  neither  was  there 
a  sash  in  the  window,  when  the  family  moved  in.  It  was 
a  u'lad  day,  hut  the  joy  quickly  changed  to  unspeakable 
grief.  Sickness  broke  out  in  nearly  every  family  of  set- 
tlers on  Pigeon  Creek.  The  loving  mother,  whose  eyes 
seemed  ever  to  be  looking  beyond  the  things  around  her, 
was  stricken  down.  The  nearest  physician  was  many 
miles  away.  The  autumn  leaves  were  falling.  There 
was  a  glory  on  the  forest — russet  and  crimson  and  ma- 
genta hues.  The  corn  ears  were  ripening  in  the  harvest 
field  as  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  beside  his  dying  mother. 
There  has  ever  been  loving  intimacy  and  confidence  be- 
tween them.  She  has  seen  what  his  father  has  not  dis- 
covered— the  deep  nature  of  their  boy,  his  kindness  of 
heart,  sympathy  with  suffering,  regard  for  what  is  right 
and  good,  impatience  with  wrong,  and  a  longing  for  a 
nobler  life.  She  has  seen  the  unfolding  of  his  intellect. 
He  has  asked  questions  which  other  boys  do  not  ask,  lias 
read  what  they  do  not  read.  He  has  been  quick  to  at- 
tend to  every  want.  With  his  hand  clasped  in  hers,  he 
hears  her  parting  words:  "I  am  going  away  from  you, 
Abraham,  and  shall  not  return.  I  know  that  you  will 
be  a  good  boy,  that  you  will  be  kind  to  Sarah  and  to 


your  father.     I  want  you  to  live  as  I  have  taught  you, 
and  to  love  your  heavenly  Father." 

The  voice  is  faint  and  feeble,  but  he  will  ever  hear  the 
words.  Years  will  go  by,  but  they  will  ever  remain  in 
memory.  In  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  as  he  recalls 
them,  he  will  not  think  it  unmanly  to  say,  with  tearful 
eyes  and  choking  voice,  "All  that  I  ana  or  hope  to  be,  I 
owe  to  niy  mother. " 

The  eyes  closed,  the  tired  hands  were  clasped  above  the 
weary  heart.  The  husband  made  the  coffin,  and  the 
neighbors  bore  her  to  the  burial-place  beneath  the  oaks 
and  walnuts. 

Never  before  had  there  been  a  day  so  heart-breaking  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  could  not  bear  the  thought  that 
his  mother  should  be  buried  without  appropriate  religious 
services.  What  was  there  about  this  boy  ten  years  of 
age  that  impelled  him  to  write  a  letter  to  Rev.  David 
Elkin,  one  hundred  miles  distant,  asking  him  to  come 
and  preach  a  funeral  sermon?  He  was  not  prompted  by 
his  father;  it  was  his  own  spontaneous  action.  What 
other  boy  in  Indiana,  or  in  the  wide  world,  would  have 
written  such  a  letter  ?  The  good  man  was  greatly  touched 
by  it,  and  though  it  would  involve  a  journey  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  going-  and  coming,  he  accepted  tin  in- 
vitation, fixing  the  Sunday  when  he  would  be  there. 

To  every  cabin   in  the  vicinity  the  notice  was  circu- 
lated.     From  far  and  near  on  the  appointed  day  the  peo- 
ple came.      The  services   were  held  by  the   newly  made 
grave— the  prayer,  the  singing,  the  sermon  commenmra 
tive  of  her  character. 

Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  was  at  rest.  She  bad  done 
what  she  could  to  make  her  boy  a  manly  man.  Her 
face  and  form  might  fade  from  his  memory,  but  he  never 
would  forget  the  words  that  had  fallen  from  her  lips. 
In  after-years  he  would  recall  them,  and  say,  will'  quiv- 
ering lips,  "All  that  I  am,  I  owe  to  niy  angel  mother." 
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TIIH  "WILD   WEST"  MESSENGER-BOY. 

BY  AMOS   R.  WELLS. 

I  WAS  greatly  pleased  when  Ed  Bolt  on  entered  the 
messenger  service  in  my  district.  Iliad  always  ad- 
mired Kd.who  \vas  my  old  schoolmate  in  Ward  Six.  He 
had  a  dash  and  vigor  about  him  which  were  particularly 
captivating  to  a  lad  like  myself,  with  llabby  muscles  and 
near-sighted  eyes.  You  may  like  to  hear  about  Ed's 
most  distinguished  feat  in  the  messenger  service. 

It  was  011  a  dark  evening  in  December,  last  year.  We 
were  sitting  in  order,  we  messenger  boys,  on  our  bench 
at  the  station.  No.  1  and  No.  2  had  just  gone  011  long 
and  disagreeable  errands.  Ed  was  No.  .'i,  at  the  head  of 
the  row.  No.  4  was  a  boy  on  duty  for  only  one  day,  to 
take  the  place  of  our  regular  No.  4,  Jack  Prime.  Then 
came  I,  No.  5. 

This  No.  4  had  made  lots  of  fun  for  the  rest  of  us  all 
day.  (It  had  been  a  dull  day,  with  little  to  do.)  He  was 
tall  and  slim,  and  very  awkward.  He  carried  himself  as 
if  his  bones  were  put  together  by  too  long  ligaments,  so 
that  they  "wobbled."  He  talked  in  a  bashful  way.  and 
blushed  when  any  one  spoke  to  him.  Ed  invented  some 
two  dozen  nicknames  for  him,  such  as  "Rickets"  and 
"Beanpole"  and  "Shorty."  We  pretended, when  he  came 
back  from  his  errands,  that  he  had  been  gone  a  shocking- 
ly long  time,  though  I  really  think  he  did  well  enough 
for  a  beginner. 

Across  No.  4,  then,  that  evening  Ed  was  talking  to  me, 
and  the  other  boys  were  listening  for  the  most  part.  Ed 
was  in  high  feather.  He  was  a  "great  reader  of  the  five- 
cent  boys'  weeklies  like  Cn/itni'ii  Sly's  Detective  Marri'lx 
and  the  Weekly  Bud<j<-t  <>/'  Adri-ntitre.  He  usually  fan- 
cied himself  the  hero  of  the  latest  serial  story,  and  would 
adopt  his  name  and  rehearse  his  adventures  as  if  they 
were  his  own.  We  came  to  believe  him  half  way,  he 
talked  with  such  spirit,  and  looked  so  bright  and  brave. 

That  night — I'll  never  forget  it — he  was  Mosquito  Jim, 
the  Texas  cowboy.  He  had  run  away  from  home  with 
nothing  but  a  pistol  and  unbounded  courage.  (Ed  often 
intimated  darkly  that  if  he  was  absent  the  next  day  it 
would  be  useless  to  look  for  him,  for  he  would  never  be 
taken  alive,  never!)  He  had  fallen  in  with  a  band  of 
marauding  cowboys.  His  skill  and  pluck  at  once  placed 
him  at  their  head.  They  were  his  enthusiastic  followers. 
They  would  die  for  him.  One  of  them — poor  Bill,  whom 
Ed  named  with  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  told  the  story — 
did  die  for  him. 

Oh,  it  was  a  wild  life  on  the  great  heart  of  the  plains! 
(We  city  boys  listened  with  open  mouths  and  glistening 
eyes.)  One  day,  just  six  months  ago,  he  had  planned  a 
raid  on  a  passenger  train.  His  band,  suitably  disguised, 
had  boarded  the  cars,  had  ridden  until  they  reached  a 
long  stretch  of  lonely  land,  had  forced  the  engineer  to 
stop  the  train,  and  compelled  the  passengers  and  express 
agent  to  hand  over  their  money  and  valuables. 

"But  ah,  boys!"  Ed  exclaimed,  tragically,  while  we 
crowded  closer,  quite  disregarding,  in  our  eagerness  to 
hear,  the  comfort  of  No.  4— "ah,  boys,  there  was  a 
lovely  maiden  on  that  train,  as  beautiful  as  an  Egyp- 
tian Princess.  She  came  to  me,  with  tears  in  her  lustrous 
eyes,  and  begged  me  to  restore  the  plunder,  and  set  the 
train  on  its  way  again.  I  did  so  without  a  word.  I 
turned  to  my  band.  I  bade  them  obey  their  captain,  on 
the  honor  of  cowboys.  They  gave  back  the  money  with- 
out a  murmur,  withdrew  from  the  ear,  and  we  all  grace- 
fully tipped  our  hats  as  the  train  moved  off." 

"But  how  did  you  get  home?"  asked  No.  4,  who  had 
been  listening  in  a  sleepy  way. 

"Hush-sh-sh  !"  came  in  angry  tones  from  the  rest  of 
the  boys,  and  Ed  went  on. 

"I  formed  my  band  in  military  array.  'Brave  lads,' 
I  cried,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  '  no  more  of  this  wild  life 


for  me.  A  lovely  maiden  on  that  departing  train  lias 
shown  rue  with  a  Hash  of  her  bright  eyes  the  error  of 
my  ways.  I  am  a  cowboy  no  longer.  Farewell !'  I 
gave  them  a  military  salute,  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  rode 
rapidly  home-,  and  here  Iain!" 

We  all  drew  a  long  breath.  It  had  been  a  thrilling 
story  as  Ed  told  it,  and  we  looked  upon  him  as  a  very 
Jlayard  for  nobility  and  bravery. 

.lust  then  Mr.  Mason  called  out,  "No.  3!"  (Mr.  Mason 
is  the  man  at  the  desk,  you  know — our  superintendent.) 
We  hardly  expected  work  that  stormy  night,  but  here 
had  come  in  a  man  in  a  great  hurry,  with  a  big,  impor- 
tant-looking envelope  to  be  taken  to  Bleakman  Street. 
I  heard  Mr.  Mason  tell  Ed  where  to  take  it,  and  turning 
to  No.  4,  I  said, 

"  Whew!     I'm  glad  I'm  not  No.  3  just  now." 

"Why?"  asked  No.  4. 

"Why?"  I  repeated,  in  astonishment.  "Don't  you 
know  about  Bleakman  Street?  It's  the  worst  part  of  the 
city.  I've  heard  of  a  messenger-boy  who  was  set  upon 
there,  by  a  gang  of  roughs  and  beaten  almost  to  death, 
and  made  to  give  up  his  parcel.  That's  why.  And  such 
a  night  as  this,  too!" 

"  It's  lucky  Ed  is  such  a  brave  boy,"  drawled  No.  4. 
"But  look  at  him  !" 

I  did  look.  What  was  the  matter?  Ed  was  as  white 
as  a  sheet!  I  could  see  the  big  envelope  tremble  in  his 
hands.  He  was  begging  Mr.  Mason  to  let  him  off! 

"It's  not  dangerous  at  all,  my  boy,"  I  heard  Mr. 
Mason  say,  kindly,  "and  it's  your  turn." 

"  But  No.  4  is  Digger  than  I  am,  sir." 

I  actually  heard  Ed  say  that!  And  then,  when  Mr. 
Mason  sternly  bade  him  do  his  duty,  he  broke  into  great 
blubbering  sobs,  threw  the  envelope  on  the  desk,  snatch- 
ed up  his  hat,  and  went  home.  That  was  the  last  the 
service  saw  of  its  "Wild  West  Messenger-boy." 

"No.  4!"  called  Mr.  Mason,  looking  with  a  smile  after 
the  departing  figure.  (I  am  sure,  from  his  remarks  later, 
that  he  had  heard  Ed's  glorious  romance.) 

Then  I  became  panic-stricken  in  my  turn.  Bleakman 
Street  was  the  bugaboo  of  us  messenger-boys,  never 
mentioned  save  in  a  tone  of  awed  respect.  Many  terri- 
fying stories  in  regard  to  it  were  current  among  us.  No. 
4,  a  mere  supply  for  a  day,  would  never  go  into  that  ren- 
dezvous of  thieves  and  rowdies;  and  I  came  next! 

But  No.  4  rose  promptly,  took  up  the  envelope  with  a 
respectful  bow,  walked  with  a  smiling  face  to  the  hat- 
rack,  and  waved  his  hat  at  us  as  he  went  out  into  the 
storm.  How  we  cheered ! 

And  No.  4  is  our  No.  3  now,  in  place  of  the  "WTild 
West  Messenger-boy." 


TALKS  TO  BOYS. 

(TnE  LAST  LITERARY  WORK  OF  THE  LATE  P.  T.  BARNUM.) 
INTRODUCTION. 

T1HE  late  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  as  is  quite  generally  known, 
wTas  fond  at  times  of  contributing  to  the  press,  and 
had  in  recent  years  many  calls  from  editors  for  special 
articles  suitable  to  their  columns.  As  he  began  his  ca- 
reer in  his  teens  as  a  country  editor,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  always  retain  a  tender  liking  for  all  that  be- 
longed to  the  types  and  the  printing-press. 

Occasionally,  when  his  leisure  was  intruded  upon, 
and  calls  for  articles  from  his  pen  were  numerous,  I  have 
taken  notes  of  his  talk,  and  put  them  as  closely  down  as 
words  would  warrant, when  he  would  revise  and  re-revise 
the  whole  matter  to  his  own  liking.  In  this  way,  just 
before  he  was  prostrated  by  his  last  illness,  he  began  a 
series  of  "Talks  to  Boys,"  which  were  to  go  through 
some  twelve  or  more  numbers.  Unfortunately  only  two 
were  finished,  and  while  the  first  was  signed,  and  both 
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approved  by  him  (the  second  seeming-  to  him  to  be  the 
best  representative  of  his  thought),  his  serious  situation 
broke  the  series  off  suddenly.  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
however  incomplete  as  they  are.  that  tbcy  will  attract 
no  little  attention  for  what  they  contain,  and  will  yield 
in  addition  a  touching  interest  as  being-  the  last  of  31r. 
Barnum's  attempts  to  reach  the  public  through  the  press. 

JOEL  BENIGN 


It  is  pretty  well  understood  by  the  public  that  1  have  a 
fondness  for  young  people,  and  care  more  for  their  regard 
than  for  almost  any  other  fame.  Whether  this  gives  me 
tin-  right  or  the  qualification  to  talk  to  hoys,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  no  class 
is  so  hard  to  address.  None,  it  is  certain,  can  see  through 
any  sham  sentiment  or  fallacies  in  argument  better  than 
they.  But  I  always  like  to  come  in  contact  with  these 
young  critics,  who  are  to  be  our  successors,  and  if  I  can 
give  them  the  benefit  of  a  little  wisdom  gained  from  ex- 
perience, or  arnuse  them  for  an  evening  hour  when  their 
books  and  play  spells  are  over,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

How  many  boys  I  am  to  address,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know.  It  would  probably  puzzle  a  United  States 
census  agent  to  tell.  But  a  very  large  number  must  read 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  as  it  goes  into  so  many  families 
and  homes.  I  must  first  say  to  them  all  that  when  I  was 
a  boy  no  such  array  of  periodicals  as  we  now  have,  of 
which  this  is  a  noble  example,  with  its  bright  reading 
and  pictures,  was  to  be  had  or  imagined.  You  have 
therefore  one  great  pleasure  at  your  command,  my  young- 
friends,  which  those  of  us  who  were  boys  so  long  ago  did 
not  even  dream  of.  I  hope  that  you  take  frequent  advan- 
tage of  it.  You  will  want  to  play  a  good  part  of  the  time. 
no  doubt;  most  boys  do,  and  get  the  privilege.  But 
there  will  be  hours  when  school  tasks  and  play  spells  are 
done  with,  when  you  can  learn  to  like,  with  a  little  effort 
on  your  part,  a  quiet  half-hour  with  a  good  magazine  like 
this,  or  with  some  appropriate  book. 

The  habit  of  reading,  though,  does  not  come,  Minerva- 
like,  full  grown.  Like  everything  else  we  do  for  advan- 
tage, whether  we  are  men  or  boys,  it  needs  usually  to  be 
cultivated,  though  many  boys  naturally  love  to  read. 
You  don't  mind,  I  am  certain,  whittling  with  your  jack- 
knife  for  a  whole  day  if  you  wish  to  make  a  tug-boat,  or 
you  will  work  vigorously  to  make  a  kite.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  do  this,  but,  you  see,  it  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  work  to  secure  your  triumph  and  joy  with  these  things. 
I  am  sure  there  never  was  a  boy  who  would  hesitate  to 
do  this  work  when  he  thought  what  the  result  of  it  was 
to  be. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  of  whom  you  have  all  heard,  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  greatness  when  he  was  a  boy  by 
taking  time  to  read.  He  did  not  have  the  great  variety 
of  good  books  and  papers  that  are  to  be  had  now;  but  he 
found  the  best  he  could,  and  made  the  most  of  them.  As 
gas  and  kerosene  lamps  were  not  in  use  in  the  time  of  his 
boyhood,  and  even  candles  were  not  to  be  obtained  by 
him,  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  a  torch  made  from 
a  pine  knot,  and  sitting  over  the  fireplace  on  a  winter 
night  in  his  home,  which  was  a  rude  cabin,  I  dare  say 
he  enjoyed  what  he  read  better  than  anything  he  found 
to  read  in  later  life,  when  all  the  modern  books  and  facil- 
ities were  at  his  hand.  I  know  this  is  not  a  new  story 
that  I  am  telling  you ;  but  it  illustrates  so  well  what  I 
want  to  say  that  I  would  be  glad  if  you  could  hear  it 
over  and  over  again,  so  that  you  may  never  forget  it. 

It  supplies  for  all  of  us,  in  fact,  a  very  good  lesson  to 
remember.  It  makes  emphatic  the  truth  that  what  we 
get  through  difficulties  we  get  most  thoroughly  and  re- 
tain longest.  You  will  learn  when  you  are  older  that 
into  all  your  attainments  and  successes  a  question  enters 


which  we  call  cox/.  In  other  words,  you  have  h. 
something  for  them— time,  toil,  or  money.  At  any  rate, 
either  you  have  given  it,  if  you  have  obtained  the  object 
you  desire,  or  some  one  else  has  given  it  for  you.  Do 
you  remember  the  story  of  the  King  who  asked  the  great 
mathematician  for  some  easy  method  whereby  his  boy. 
whom  he  inclined  to  favor,  might  be  enabled  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics.'  But  lie  was  told  "there  is 
no  royal  road  to  geometry.''  Neither  is  there  to  anj  de 
sirable  success.  It  would  not  have  been  a  favor  to  the 
King's  son  if  there  had  been,  and  he  had  been  allowed  to 
travel  it. 

Perhaps  you  think  when  at  school  that  some  of  your 
text-books  are  very  hard  to  understand,  and  that  they  are 
very  dull.  Y'ou  don't  see  the  use  of  them,  perhaps,  and 
you  conclude  that  while  they  may  seem  different  to  others 
and  be  good  for  them,  you  \\ould  be  very  willing  to  ",-et 
alon'g  without  them.  I  think  we  have  all  felt  somewhat 
so  when  we  were  boys;  so  it  is  not  the  exception  in  your 
case  which  you  may  be  inclined  to  think  it  is.  When 
you  have  lived  longer  you  will  see  that  no  knowledge  or 
experience,  no  matter  how  useless  it  appears  to  be  now, 
is  without  some  benefit.  It  will  come  into  play  and  do 
you  a  service  very  likely  in  after-years,  that  you  could 
not  have  dreamed  of  beforehand.  And,  like  the  black* 
smith's  arm  which  grows  from  its  exercise,  your  minds 
will  get  strength  from  the  very  efforts  to  master  any  sub- 
ject, disagreeable  or  otherwise. 

When  some  of  our  first  regiments  went  to  the  late  civil 
war — particularly  those  from  New  England — there  were 
among  them  men  of  all  vocations  and  trades.  This  fact 
was  not  much  thought  of  when  they  enlisted,  but  after 
they  went  into  the  field  the  diversified  knowledge  of  the 
Yankee  boys  was  constantly  brought  into  use.  If  a 
broken-down  railway  engine  was  needed  that  refused  to 
go,  there  were  men  among  the  troops  who  could  repair  it ; 
if  a  bridge  was  to  be  made  for  fording  a  stream,  some  of 
the  soldiers  knew  just  how  to  make  it,  and  could  construct 
it  with  the  scantiest  materials  and  under  great  difficulties. 

Never  was  Lord  Bacon's  apothegm  that  "knowledge 
is  power"  better  exemplified.  I  have  never  known  a 
person  yet  who  lamented  that  he  learned  too  much  when 
he  was  a  boy,  or  that  lie  had  devoted  too  much  time  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  But  it  is  an  ever-recurring 
lament— and  will  be  during  their  whole  lives— of  the  great 
multitude  who  have  lived  past  their  school  opportunities 
that  they  failed  to  do,  through  inexcusable  neglect,  what 
they  might  have  accomplished. 

Lest  I  treat  this  serious  matter,  however,  too  seriously, 
I  will  dismiss  it  for  the  present  at  this  point.  In  some 
future  talk  I  will  speak  of  amusements,  as  well  as  in- 
struction, and  show  how  they  are  often  combined  with 
.iiecess  P-  T.  BARXUM, 


BABY'S    BACK. 
THF,  baby's  been  far.  Par  away 

Ail»wn  the  great  big  railroad  track. 
I  overheard   his  papa  sa]  . 

"I'm  glad  to  see  my  baby's  back." 
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A   I'OSTl-oNKIi  THANKSGIVING    DAY. 

i:Y  31A1.-Y    SELDEN    M'  <or.il. 

"     i    Xl>    vim    jiruiiiiKi-,   holiest,  true,   that,    tin-    steamer 

iV    sh;ill  reach  New  York  \<\   November  23d,  so  I  may 

smvly    be   at    home  Thanksgiving  da\  .-     Yon    promise, 

Caplam  I '.a  rton  .'  And  you'll  u-o  to  Salcni  with  me  and 
eal  turkey,  ami  sec  your  sehool  l.oy  friend  -my  precious 
daddy.'  Doesn't  your  heart  just  danee  a  hornpipe.  Cap- 
tain, ul  the  thought  of  a  real  old-fashioned  Ne\\  KniJand 
Thanksgiving  like  those  you  used  to  enjoy? 

"Excuse  my  emotion.  Aunt.  Elsie!  I've  had  a  lovely 
four  months  here  in  (Jlastrow,  and  hless  you  fora  Scotch 
darling!  But,  oh!  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  a 
Massachusetts  girl,  and  dote  on  culture  and  the  baked 
bean,  and  to  love  your  own  Bunker  Hill  'Monymink' 
and  Thanksgiving  day!  Tom's  coming  home  from  Da- 
kota, Captain  Barton— my  grown-up  brother  Tom.  And 
my  mari-ied  sister  Kleanor,  she's  coming  too.  with  her 
husband  under  one  arm  and  her  baby  under  the  other. 
And  there  '11  be  turkey,  Captain,  and  cranberry  sauce, 
Captain,  and  squash  pie,  Captain,  and  three  kinds  of  pud- 
ding, and  nuts  and  raisins,  aud  games  in  the  evening,  and 
'Auld  Langsyne,'  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  Captain.  The 
steamer  shall  ci'iiniii/i/  reach  New  York  by  November  23d, 
you  jii-iiiiiixr.  Captain  Barton?" 

Priscilla  Saltonstall,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  stopped 
breathless,  and  beamed  on  the  Captain. 

Captain  Barton, of  the  steamship  AV/r  England,  shook 
his  portly  sides,  and  beamed  on  his  old  friend's  daugh- 
ter. "We'll  fetch  it,  if  it's  within  the  power  of  mortal 
man."  said  he,  in  his  big  hearty  voice  '•  I'll  take  special 
good  care  of  your  lassie,  Mrs.  McDonald,  and  deliver  her 
'  C.  O.  D.'to  her  pa.  My  wife's  going  along,  and  there's 
an  extra  berth  in  my  daughter's  slate-room.  Prompt  on 
board  at  eight  o'clock  A.M.,  Miss  Priscilla,  and  a  good 
night's  rest  to  ye." 

Priseilla's  small  steamer  trunk  stood  ready.  She  had 
insisted  on  putting  in  a  gray  crepe  gown,  "in  case  of  a 
festive  occasion  on  board'';  also  she  had  packed  a  jaunty 
Redfern  jacket  and  a  Gainsborough  hat  "for  Sundays 
and  New  York." 

For  constant  wear,  she  had  a. shaggy  navy  blue  ulster, 
which  buttoned  from  chin  to  instep,  and  wrapped  her 
close  and  warm.  The  blue  cloth  cap  would  cover  not 
only  her  chestnut  hair,  but  her  forehead  and  ears  if  neces- 
sary. 

'That  chestnut  hair  with  its  golden  glints  was  Priseil- 
la's chief  beauty.  Chestnut  hair  with  golden  glints  is 
rare.  That  is  the  reason  why  Priscilla  turned  to  look  a 
second  time  at  a  young  woman  standing  near  the  steam- 
er's rail. 

For  now  the  AVir  ./•.'//<//"»<?  had  swung  clear  of  the 
(ilasu'ow  docks,  and  was  gliding  down  the  river  Clyde  to 
the  Frith  beyond.  The  steerage  passengers  had  not  yet 
been  banished  to  the  forward  part  of  the  ship,  as  they 
\\oiild  he  later,  and  among  them  was  this  yoiinir  slender 
woman  with  hair  like  Priseilla's  own.  But  the  face  was 
full  of  care,  and  the  eyes  drooped  sadly.  That  was  not 
like  the  happy  girl's  face,  crowned  with  its  shining 
tresses. 

The  stranger  looked  at  Priscilla.  Priscilla,  looking  at 
her,  became  aware  of  a  small  boy  clinging  to  the  woman's 
skirt.  He  was  holding  up  bis  right  hand,  as  if  it  pained 
him.  Every  now  and  then  his  mouth  twitched,  as  if  it 
were  hard  work  to  keep  from  crying.  His  legs  were 
very  thin.  The  coat  which  he  wore  was  threadbare,  and 
its  sleeves  were  too  short  to  cover  the  small  red  wrists. 
1  |e  kept  looking  up  to  his  mother  in  a  pitiful  sort  of  way. 
1  'n-eiMa  heard  her  say. 

"  The  doctor;  there  must  be  a  doctor,  if  we  c'ould  only 
find  him." 

The  helplessness  of  the  two  went  right  to  Priseilla's 


heart.       t^he   stooped    tinder  the   rope  beyond   which  steer- 
age passengers  migb.1  not  pass. 

"  You  are  in  trouble  :"  she  asked,  coming  close  to  the 
woman.  "What  is  the  matter  with  vour  hand,  little 
boy  >- 

"Some  boilin'  water  sea  It  it,  miss,"  said  the  woman. 
"We  was  that  hurried  to  ketch  the  steamer  we  couldn't 
stop  to  get,  help.  I  fiiii/tlii'/  miss  the  bo't,  miss,  for  I'd 
news  that  my  husband  was  terrible  sick  in  New  York. 
Don't  cry,  Timmy !  Don't  cry,  dear!  Come,  now!" 

The  tears  were  in  the  mother's  eyes.  That  was  more 
than  Priscilla  could  bear. 

"I  know  the  ship's  surgeon,"  said  she.  "  I  went  over 
in  this  steamer  four  mouths  ago.  Wait.  I'll  bring  Dr. 
Deems." 

The  astonished  surgeon  found  himself  suddenly  cap- 
tured, whisked  up  the  eompanionway,  and  hurried  tow- 
ard the  steerage.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  naturally 
slow  of  motion  and  also  of  comprehension,  but  when 
Priscilla  held  up  the  little  blistered  fingers,  exclaiming, 
"See  there,  doctor!"  even  stolid  Dr.  Deems  took  in  tin- 
situation.  The  tiny  hand  was  dressed  with  ointment  and 
bound  up  in  soft  linen. 

"I'm  sure  we're  grateful,"  said  the  woman.  "Thank 
the  kind  miss,  Timmy.  I  guess  we'll  go  below;  it's  so 
dreadful  cold  on  deck." 

It  was  cold,  and  it  grew  colder  as  the  steamer  came 
out  on  the  broad  Atlantic.  The  wind,  which  whistled  in 
her  wake,  had  lately  been  hobnobbing  with  the  north 
pole,  and  dancing  among'  the  iceberg's  of  the  Arctic 
(  icean. 

lint  Priscilla  was  not  cold.  Wrapped  in  shawls  and 
rugs,  she  lay  in  her  steamer  chair,  or,  together  with  the 
Captain's  daughter,  played  "ring  toss"  with  Mrs.  Trav- 
ers,  the  pretty  English  bride,  and  Mr.  T ravers,  the  ador- 
ing bridegroom,  who  brought  forward  a  couple  of  healthy 
English  boys  to  join  the  fun. 

Presently  the  bride  was  seen  to  "smile  a  kind  of  sick- 
ly smile,  "and  "  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  her 
no  more."  She  was  borne  below  by  the  adoring  groom. 
The  remaining  four  tried  a  game  of  shuflleboard,  while 
the  Captain  stood  by,  proud  of  his  two  girls,  who  ate  and 
enjoyed  their  five  meals  a  day,  though  every  lady  and 
half  the  men  forbore. 

"And  we're  making  splendid  time!"  cried  Priscilla, 
gayly.  "  We're  sure  to  be  in  New  York  before  Thanks- 
giving day,  at  this  rate.  How  many  knots  was  it  yester- 
day. Captain?" 

Polite  John  Bull,  .Tun.,  offered  to  keep  the  account  in 
Priseilla's  little  "  log." 

"Two  hundred  and  ninety  miles  on  Saturday." 

"  Oh,  call  it  'knots,'"  expostulated  Priscilla.  "A 
knot's  a  nuiitici/!  mile,  you  know." 

"Two  hundred  and  eighty  knot*  on  Sunday  ;  three  hun- 
dred, Monday:  two  hundred  and  seventy  live,  Tuesday; 
two  hundred  and  ninety,  yesterday.  Shall  we  make  it 
three  hundred  and  ten  to-day.  Captain.'" 

"I  reckon  we're  not  so  fast  as  the  ocean  greyhounds. 
We'll  get  our  Thanksgiving,  Miss  Pussy.  Now  would 
you  four  like  a  peep  at  the  engine?  Hear  her  pulse  a- 
beating?  Steady — steady — steady;  she's  a  vigorous  old 
party,  she  is." 

The  Captain  took  the  young  folk  amidship.  But 
when  they  reached  the  iron  ladder  leading  down  to  the 
machinery,  Priscilla  was  missing. 

She  had  dropped  behind,  for  passing  near  the  steerage 
she  had  caught  sight  of  the  woman  with  the  chestnut 
hair.  The  child  was  near  by :  both  were  shivering  in  their 
scanty  garments,  and  they  looked  so  shrivelled  and  wan 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  boisterous  wind  might  blow  them 
away. 

"Oh!"  said  Priscilla,  stopping  short. 

The  mother  looked   up,  trying   to    smile,  though   her 
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teeth  chattered.  "We've  been  so  seasick,  miss.  I 
thought  the  fresh  air  would  do  Timmy  good ;  hut  I 
don't  know  as  he  can  stun'  it.  It's  very  close  clown 
below,  miss." 

Priscilla  knew  that.  She  had  gone  into  the  steer 
age  on  a  former  voyage.  She  remembered  the 
berths  built  five  abreast.  She  had  taken  a  few 
wh  ill's  of  the  air,  which,  in  spite  of  attempted  ven- 
tilation, was  impure. 

"  You  must  stay  up  here,"  she  said,  eagerly. 
"Just  wait  a  minute." 

The  two  crouched  down  and  waited. 
Priscilla  ran  off  and  returned.      "I   have    n 
wraps  than  I  can  possibly  use— far  more,"  she  said. 
speaking  rapidly  to  avoid  contradiction. 

She  enveloped  the  woman   in  a  thick  Himalaya 
shawl.      As    for   Timmy,  he   looked    like    a    small 
Scotch  mummy  swathed  in  a  McDonald 
"plaidie." 

"Sit  here,  in  the  lee  of  this  steam- 
pipe,"  said  Priscilla,  and  too  weak  and 
too  thankful  to  resist,  mother  and  child 
obeyed. 

"  What  have  you  had  to  eat  to-day?" 
asked  Priscilla,  gently. 

The  woman  shook  her  bead  "The 
food  was  good,  but — oh,  we  coiililii'f." 

Again  Priscilla  sped  away.  "I'm 
going  to  'insult'  the  stewardess  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  cents,"  she  declared  to 
herself. 

Presently  she  came  back,  swaying 
with  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  but  man- 
aging to  carry  unspilt  a  bowl  of  chick- 
en broth. 

'  '<  ipen  your  mouth  and  shut  your 
eyes,'"  she  quoted  cheerily;  and  ag'aiii 
she  was  obeyed. 

"It's  worry  makes  me  worse  than 
usual,"  apologized  the  woman.  "  My 
liusband,  miss,  he  was  coachman  to  a 
rich  lady  in  New  York,  but  he's  lost 
his  place,  being  down  with  a  fever.  I 
was  home  to  mother's.  She  was  sick, 
and  sent  for  me.  She  died  last  week. 
I  can  work  if  I  can  only  get  to  him. 
It  seems  as  if  this  ship  stood  stuck  still. 
I'm  that  daft." 

"We  are  going  at  full  speed."  said 
Priscilla,  encouragingly.       "The    Cap- 
tain's sure  we  shall  make  three   hundred   miles   to-day. 
You'll    keep    Thanksgiving    with    your    husband,    Mrs. 
McWhirten.     Like  as    not    he's  getting  well,  just   from 
the  hope  of  seeing  you." 

The  woman  stretched  out  her  hand.  "How  you  do 
hearten  me  up!"  said  she. 

"Just  listen,  and  see  how  that  blessed  engine  is  work- 
ing away!  And  we  are  spinning  —  actually  npiinihuj 
along.  Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  Mrs.  McWhirten,  for—  Dear 
me!  what's  that?" 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  face  as  white  as  death. 
Mrs.  McWhirten  seized  her  arm. 

There  was  a  sudden  crash.  The  ship  shivered  from 
stern  to  stern,  then  rolled  heavily  from  side  to  side.  The 
pulse  of  the  engine  ceased. 

There  was  a  sound  of  hurrying  feet.  There  were 
shouts  and  cries.  Up  from  below  hastened  men  with 
scared  faces.  Women  half  clad,  ghastly  with  terror,  im- 
plored to  be  told  what  had  happened. 

"Struck  a  rock  ?"  "  A  rock  in  mid-ocean  ?"  "Sprung 
aleak  ?"  "Has  the  boiler  burst  ?" 

Then  from  mouth  to  mouth  flew  the  words,  "  The  shaft 
has  broken !" 


. 


"WHAT  is  THE  MATTER  WITH  TOCR  HAND,  LITTLE  BOY?" 


That  was  the  truth.  The  huge  beam  which  connected 
the  machinery  amidship  with  the  screw  at  the  stern  had 
snapped  like  a  brittle  pipe-stem.  The  blades  hung  mo- 
tionless. 

For  an  hour  confusion  reigned.  Then  the  Captain 
came  on  deck.  The  passengers  clustered  round  him. 
Kven  those  in  the  rear  heard  hisvoice.it  was  so  clear  and 
loud. 

"Great  delay.  No  danger.  Possibly  the  shaft  can 
be  mended,  but  no  count  ing  on  that.  In  the  mean  time 
up  with  the  sails.  \\'e  shall  not  attempt  to  return  to 
'.-ilasgow  \vilh  the  wind  dead  east. 

The  passengers  pulled  themselves  together.  The  relief 
from  fear  of  immediate  wreck  was  something.  People 
tried  to  joke  and  laugh. 

"  A  good  long  \  o\  age  ahead." 

"All  right!  We're  hound  to  make  port  by  llHMi.  it' 
we  only  keep  at  it!" 

"  'England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.'" 

"If  pluck's  the  article  called  for.  yon  won't  lind 
America  behind-hand. " 

The  white  ean\'as  was  already  swelling  in  the  still 
breeze.  The  brave  Neir  Einjlmnl  set  her  bow  squarely 
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ah'-ad.  She  knew  what  was  expected  of  her.  That  day 
.slif  made  sixty  miles.  Good  : 

Then  the  wind  shifted.  It  changed  to  the  south,  then 
veered  to  the  east.  The  Nf/r  Eni/lnml  tacked,  tacked, 
tacked,  but  still  pressed  on.  Only  lifteen  miles  was  that 
day's  record. 

The  "funny  man"  among  the  passengers  got  xip  a 
negro-minstrel  troupe  to  enliven  the  evening-.  Priscilla 
ami  the  Captain's  daughter  were  drawn  into  a  gron])  of 
young  people  to  play  "Muggins"  and  "Throwing  Light." 
No  one  permitted  himself  to  he  dull,  not  even  when,  on 
the  eighth  day  from  Glasgow,  a  dead  calm  fell  on  the  sea 
and  the  sails  Happed  idly. 

Constantly  Priscilla  stole  away  to  her  friend  of 
the  steerage.  The  delay  was  heart-rending  to  Mrs. 
McWhirten. 

"  My  husband!  oh,  my  sick  husband  !"  she  cried,  and 
the  tears  stole  between  the  thin  fingers  which  covered  her 
face. 

Then  it  was  that  Priscilla  spied  the  Captain  on  the 
bridge,  sweeping'  the  lun-i/on  with  his  glass. 

"Of  course,"  exclaimed  Priscilla,  "he's  looking  for 
a  ship.  A  vessel  may  heave  in  sight  any  moment — any 
moment,  Mrs.  MeWhirten.  Don't  cry,  or  you'll  fail  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  her.  Watch  for  a  ship,  Timmy 
boy  !  Watch  for  a  ship  to  tow  you  ashore  to  your  father :" 

But  it  was  not  for  a  ship  only  that  Captain  Barton 
strained  his  eyes.  He  knew  what  this  cloudless  sky,  this 
motionless  sea,  might  forebode.  His  masts  were  stout, 
but  the  Ncn'  Kn</l<i tut  was  not  built  for  sailing',  and  an 
angry  red  stained  the  west  where  sky  and  water  met. 

Nevertheless,  the  Captain  put  an  encouraging  hand  on 
1'riscilla's  shoulder. 

"We'll  scarce  make  land  before  the  27th,"  he  said. 
"But  if  we  reach  New  York  then — and  we  may;  give 
us  a  good  wind  and  we  may  do  it  yet — you  would  have 
time  to  take  a  fast  express  for  home,  and  get  your  Thanks- 
giving, after  all." 

Priscilla  nodded  back  at  him.  "That's  all  I  ask,"  she 
said. 

For  two  days  and  a  night  they  had  lain  becalmed.  The 
second  night  the  wind  arose.  It  came  with  a  rush  and  a 
roar.  The  water  seethed  under  the  Netc  England's  bows. 
The  masts  bent  ominously.  Rain  and  sleet  descended  in 
torrents.  The  Captain  never  left  the  bridge. 

The  third  night  darkened.  Then  the  storm  laid  itself 
out  to  do  its  worst.  The  steamer  was  tossed  like  an  egg- 
shell from  one  huge  wave  to  another.  It  was  driven 
hither  and  thither.  It  pitched,  it  rolled,  it  stood  upright 
on  its  stern  like  a  balky  horse,  it  plunged  madly  for- 
ward. The  passengers  were  tied  into  their  berths. 
Priscilla  clung  with  her  ten  fingers  to  the  slats  of  the 
berth  above  her,  and  was  barely  kept  from  falling  to 
the  floor  by  her  "weather-board." 

There  was  a  noise  of  shattered  crockery  and  of  state- 
room furniture  banging  about.  Then,  above  the  din, 
came  one  tremendous  crash  —  the  mainmast  split  and 
fell.  The  tattered  canvas  was  cut  away  and  drifted  off 
into  the  night. 

After  that  the  storm  abated.  The  ship  heaved  to  and 
fro  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  A  jury-mast  was  raised, 
and  the  bow  kept  straight.  That  was  all  that  could  be 
done. 

"About  seven  hundred  miles  off  the  Newfoundland 
Banks,"  the  Captain  said.  "Our  hope  is  now  to  sight 
some  steamer.  I've  broken  my  promise  to  you,  Priscilla," 
he  added,  softly.  "No  Thanksgiving  day  for  us,  my 
dear." 

Priscilla  smiled  bravely  up  at  him.  "I  forgive  you," 
she  said,  and  made  a  dash  for  her  state-room. 

It  was  not  only  the  loss  of  the  festive  day  she  mourned, 
but  the  thought  of  the  misery  they  must  be  going  through 
at  home  overwhelmed  her.  The  New  England  much 


overdue.  No  word  to  say  she  was  still  afloat.  The 
knowledge  of  her  people's  anguish  cut  into  1'riscilla's 
heart  with  sharp  stabs.  She  wrung  her  hands.  Then 
she  sat  up  straight  and  shook  herself.  "  ,SVo/>  Hint:" 
she  said  out  loud.  She  stood  upon  her  feet  and  marched 
to  the  steerage. 

•  A  vessel  is  sure  to  come.  Mrs.  MrWhirten,"  said  she, 
speaking  rather  faster  and  louder  than  was  necess;ir\ . 
"And  all  this  time  your  husband  is  probably  getting 
better.  Corne,  Timmy,  come  up  on  deck,  and  I'll  play 
a  game  of  jack-stones  with  you." 

Ah!  the  five  days  and  the  live  nights  which  followed. 
The  New  Ent/lainl  drifted — now  forward,  now  back,  now 
to  the  east,  now  to  the  west — just  as  the  wind  and  water 
dictated,  so  did  she.  The  American  Hag  hung  Union 
down  on  a  tall  pole,  signalling  "distress."  Twice  the 
Captain  burned  red  lights  at  night. 

There  was  a  burst  of  excitement  when  the  smoke  of 
an  outward-bound  steamer  was  seen  on  the  horizon. 
But  she  failed  to  hear  the  New  England's  guns,  or,  for 
some  other  reason,  passed  on  unheeding. 

Again  they  waited.  The  food  held  out,  and  no  one 
knew  that  the  drinking  water  was  diminishing  ominously. 

The  eighteenth  day  since  leaving  Glasgow  dawned 
slowly.  Did  Mrs.  McWhirten  dream,  or  did  somchoiU 
really  shake  her  vigorously  as  she  lay  in  her  berth?  She 
opened  her  bewildered  eyes,  and  beheld  Priscilla. 

"A  steamer  in  sight!  Come!  come!"  Then  the  vi- 
sion vanished. 

How  can  I  tell  of  the  frenzy  of  joy  which  seized  the 
passengers  of  the  disabled  Nfir  England?  Nearer  and 
nearer  she  came — the  (.'unii'lin  J.  I'i'i-kins,  a  "tramp" 
steamer  from  Antwerp,  laden  with  window-glass,  leather, 
and  pig-iron.  She  paused  to  the  leeward.  A  boat  from 
the  Nctr  Eni/laiid  speeds  across  the  water.  Back  she 
comes,  bringing  one  of  the  Cornelia  ./.  P<v/,-///.s'.s  ollicers. 
Captain  Barton  talks  with  him  apart.  The  news  is 
given. 

Heavily  laden  is  the  Cornelia,  J.  Perkins.  Scarce 
any  accommodation  for  passengers.  Running  short  of 
provisions.  Still,  she  will  receive  on  board  twenty  per- 
sons from  the  Neic  England. 

"And  one  extra  for  me,"  adds  Captain  Barton,  in  an 
undertone. 

She  wrill  then  make  for  Halifax,  and  send  help. 

"  Count  on  a  tow  by  the  fifth  day  from  this." 

Then  it  was  that  Priscilla,  close  to  the  Captain's  elbow, 
overheard  what  no  one  was  mean!  to  suspect. 

"  For  God's  sake,  hasten,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  we  have 
sprung  a  leak!"  Moving  backward,  he  saw  Priscilla. 
"  You  are  to  go,"  he  said  to  her,  authoritatively. 

Lots  were  cast.  No  one  selfishly  fought  for  precedent. 
Ten  women,  ten  men.  were  to  go  on  board  the  Cornelia 
J.  Perkins.  There  were  one  or  two  voluntary  exchanges 
made.  Mr.  Travers,  for  example,  gave  away  his  chance, 
and  staid  with  his  bride. 

"Bid  me  good-hy  now,  Priscilla.  Tell  your  father  I 
took  better  care  of  you  than  of  my  own  daughter.  She 
and  her  mother  stay  with  me."  He  wrung  her  hand 
and  left  her. 

There  was  a  hurry  and  a  bustle,  but  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  all  arrangements  were  made.  Into  the  ship's 
boat  stepped  the  lucky  twenty,  among  them  a  slender 
girlish  figure  in  a  closely  buttoned  blue  ulster,  her  chest- 
nut hair  showing  but  a  little  under  her  cap,  which  was 
drawn  down  over  her  forehead  and  ears. 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah!  Give  them  a  hearty  send- 
oft',  my  friends.  As  for  the  rest  of  us,  we  shall  soon 
ivai-li  land.  We  know  where  we  are.  And  there's  the 
dinner  bell." 

The  Captain,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  looked  stanch  and 
bra  vi'.  Not  one  of  the  passengers  knew  that  the  New 
Einjhi mi's  stern  pumps  were  working  desperately  night 
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and  day,  that  the  utmost  exertion  could 
scarcely  keep  the  entering  water  under.  Not 
one  knew. 

Not  one? 

In  the  cabin  doorway  suddenly  appeared  a 
girl.     She  wore  a  gray  crepe  gown,  though 
this  was  scarcely  a  "fes- 
tive occasion."     A  jaunty 
Red  fern  jacket  did  its  best 
to  keep  her  from  freezing. 
A  Gainsborough  hat  cov- 
ered   her    chestnut     hair. 
She  was   leading  a  small 
boy. 

"Captain,  will  you  give 
Tim  my  and  me  a  bit  of 
mutton?  We're  hungry, 
Timmy  and  I." 

Captain  Barton  stared 
as  if  lie  had  seen  a  ghost. 
"  Priscilla  Saltoustall !"  he 
gasped.  "I  saw  you  in 
the  boat.  I  saw  —  your 
hair." 

"You  saw  my  ulster, 
Captain.  You  also  saw 
my  cap,  but  the  hair  be- 
longed to  Mrs.  McWhir- 
ten.  She  had  to  reach  her 
husband.  She  has  left 
Timmy  with  me.  Won't 
you  give  us  something  to 
eat,  please,  Captain?" 

Captain  Barton  was  an- 
gry, perplexed,  admiring, 
and  overwhelmed.  "God 

bless  you  !"  he  cried.  "  God  bless  you !  You're  a  fool — 
you're  a  trump !  You're — you're— you're  a —  My  soul! 
what  will  your  father  say?  But — God  bless  you.  my 
dear!" 

It  was  later  when  he  drew  Priscilla  aside.  "Before 
you  gave  up  your  rhance  to  that  McWhirten  woman  did 
you  hear  what  I  said  about  the  condition  of  this  ship?" 

Priscilla  turned  a  little  pale,  but  her  eyes  were  steady 
and  clear.  "I  did,  sir,"  she  answered. 

"No  other  passenger  knows,"  said  the  Captain. 

"No  other  shall  know,"  said  Priscilla  Saltonstall. 

And  now  my  story  is  done.  But  did  no  help  come? 
Was  there  no  Thanksgiving  day?  Do  you  suppose  I 
would  have  told  such  a  melancholy  tale  as  that?  Not  I ! 
Help  did  come.  None  too  soon,  but  it  came.  Two  great 
tugs  and  a  pilot.  Into  Halifax  Harbor  floated  the  res- 
cued New  England.  And  there  011  the  pier  were  not 
only  Mr.  Saltonstall,  but  Mrs.  Saltonstall  and  Tom. 

"Came  by  telegraph,"  said  Tom. 

What  a  welcome  did  Priscilla  receive!  Three  pairs  of 
arms  struggled  to  get  hold  of  her.  Three  pairs  of  eyes 
feasted  upon  her.  Then  home  they  went  as  fast  as  loco- 
motives would  take  them.  There  they  found  sister  Elea- 
nor with  husband  and  baby. 

Still  no  Thanksgiving  day.  They  waited  till  Captain 
Barton  could  leave  his  ship,  and  bring  himself,  his  wife, 
and  daughter. 

Then  well  on  in  December — it  was  almost  encroaching 
on  the  rights  of  Christmas,  but  no  matter  for  that — there 
was  such  a  feast. 

And  out  in  the  servants'  quarters  who  should  be  hold- 
ing high  carnival  but  Mr.  McWhirten,  Mrs.  McWhirten, 
and  Timmy.  For  Priscilla  had  told  their  story  to  her 
father,  and  lo!  the  Saltonstalls'  coachman  had  lately 
"given  notice."  Mr.  Saltonstall  went  on  to  New  York 
and  interviewed  Mr.  McWhirten. 

"  Give  me  a  week,  sir,  and  I'm  your  man,"  said  that 


"  CAPTAIN,  WILL  YOU   GIVE  TIMMY  AND  ME  A  HIT  OF  MUTTON?' 


worthy,  and  he  threw  away  his  medicine,  rose  up,  and 
found  himself  well. 

No  wonder  Mrs.  McWhirteii's  eyes  shone.  No  wonder 
Timmy's  little  stomach  ached  with  happiness  and  pie. 

Captain  Barton  tried  to  make  an  after-dinner  speech. 
He  stretched  out  his  right  hand  toward  Priscilla. 

"She  knew  another  blow  might  come,  and  we  drift  to 
Jericho.  She  knew  the  leak  might  get  the  better  of  us, 
and  we  take  up  quarters  in  Davy  Jones's  locker.  She 
gave  up  her  chance  all  the  same.  That's  what  I  call 
pluck.  Your  daughter,  Dick  Saltonstall.  I  remembered 
you  at  school,  and  the  stock  hasn't  degenerated.  And 
praise  the  Lord  who  'bringeth  them  to  the  haven  where 
they  would  be !'  " 

He  blew  a  mighty  blast  upon  his  nose  and  sat  down. 
But  remembering  that  he  had  forgotten  something,he  rose 
to  his  feet  again. 

"  Amen .'"  said  he. 

Everybody  laughed  and  everybody  cried,  but  they  all 
echoed  the  Captain's  "Amen!'' 


A   FINE    OLD   WAR-HORSE. 

FOR  fourteen  years  t'nele  Sam  lias  had  a  ward  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  that  has  lived  upon  the  bounty  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  been  required  to  do  a  particle  of  work.  This 
honor  was  accorded  to  none  other  than  a  horse — an  old  war- 
horse  called  Comanche — the  only  survivor  of  the  awful  Indian 
massacre  when  General  Custer  and  his  gallant  command  lost. 
their  lives.  The  horse'  was  found  .shortly  after  the  batlle  at 
Little  Big  Horn,  all  the  other  horses  having  died  with  their 
masters.  Since  the  d.iv  lie  \s  as  found  and  cured  of  his  wounds, 
Comanche.  has  been  tenderly  treated  by  the  soldiers  and  officers. 
Once  in  a  while  lie  has  bren  equipped  and  led  out  in  review, 
but  110  man  has  sat  in  the  saddle  since  the  day  his  master,  the 
brave  Captain  Keogh,  fell.  Comanche  has  just  died,  ami  now 
his  skin  will  be  stuffed,  and  any  one  may  see  him  at  the  coming 
World's  Fair. 
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IITTLE  Ruth  Endicott,  tripping  and  airy. 
S\\eet,  as  ;i   snow-drop,  and  wee  as  a  fairy, 
Found  it  hard  work  to  sit  still  as  a  mouse 
Through    i.i,0   long    tliree   hours    in    the   Lord's 
house, 

Where    :il|    the    chili  iren    "'-III    gravely,  you  know, 

This  linn'  two  hundred  Thanksgivings  ago. 

Grandmother  handed  her  IVund  ami  dill, 
Mother  frowned  often,  and  v  hi.-in.-ivd  "  He  still  !" 
Par.-on    luokcd    ilown     from    the    pulpit's    high 
perch, 

Wondenii'j  that  liable.-  were  restless  in  ehureh  ; 
Sternly   tin-   iiiliimj  man  -hook    his  gray  head, 
Till   little    Fidget    turned    li'iiii-hingly    red. 
Yet   in    the  whole    eol|ijT<>"ation    «a-     i  ot 

One  ehiM   so   ii:n!L-ti!\    as   Kutii    Ki 

When    thc-\   i-ame  holm-  to  the  Thanksgiving  dinner 
1-allu  r  called  to   him    ilie  poor   little  sinner  ; 
Sweet    as    a    ,-no\\iirop   ainl     tt  ee    as.    a    fairv, 

Never   was  eulpnt   so  dainty  and  airy, 

So  father  thought,  as   the    hi-oad    satin    vest 
Made  for  the  enld-iinteil   iiii--li-is  a   nesl  : 

Fathers  were  fathers.  Ilk irs,  you  know, 

This  time  two  hundred  Thanksgivings  ago. 


he     said,    soberly, 

"  Dear  little  maid, 
I  am  told  that  in  church 

you  laughed  and  you 

played. 
What  shall  I  do  with  you, 

Ruth,  little  woman, 
Punish  or  bribe  you  ?   The 

conduct  was  human. 
Yet  as  an  Endicott,  child, 

you  must  learn 
Courtesy,       fitness,       the 

gn -  that  earn 

Man's  approbation,  and — '      Here  he  sighed  deep; 
Well  might  lie  sigh,  little  Ruth  was  asleep! 

When  she  awoke,  a    groat  string  of  bright  bea.is, 
Eaeh   earveii  crisply   with   flowers  and  seeds, 
Hung  on  the  arm  of  her  father's  oak  chair. 
"Here,  little  daughter,"  lie  cried,  "  we'll  be  fair: 
Bargains  are   bargains;   these  beads  are  your  own 
\Vinii  tn  ehureh  three  time  in  order  you've  gone, 
And   behaved   there,  my  lass,  as  an  Endicott  should, 
Like  a   small   princess,  both  stately  and  good." 
So  the  Judge  bribed  her,  I  happen  to  know, 
This  time  two   hundred  Thanksgivings  ago. 

Little  Ruth  Endicott   grew   up  as  sweet 

As  a   lloner  that  bloom?,  on  the  edge  of  the  wheat, 

Married,  and  queened   it  for  many  a  year. 

Fame  of  her  beauty   was  told  far  and  near, 

Fame  of  her  kindness,  too,  and  her  good  deeds, 

down   the  centuries   n-itli   her  gold  beads. 
I )a n-^hters  and   granddaughters  born  of  her  line 
Have  the  gold   bair  with   the  same  burnished  shine, 
due  of  them   wears  the   -ame  sweet  elfin  grace. 
Looks  at  me  now   with   the  same  snowdrop  face 

Kutli    Kndieott   wore  in   the  glow 
ni   the  hearth-light  two  hundred  Thanksgivings  ago. 

And  as  I  fingered  In  /'  string  of  gold  beads, 

Cm  ion-,  and   earven  with  blossoms  and  seeds, 

(iayly   she  smiled,  "I  deserve  them  in  truth, 

Christened  so  soberly  old-l'a>hioued  Ruth, 

After  a  grandmother  ,  n  r  so  great, 

Once  a  great   lady,  -who  wore  them  in  state, 

But  who   was  shoekiiigly  naughty,  I  fear, 

Jn-t  on   the  eve  of   her  o\\n   seventh  year, 

When,  little  darling,  she  fidgeted  so 

In  church-time  two  hundred  Thanksgivings  ago." 
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TIIUEE    FOOTBALL  CAPTAINS. 

HOW  many  boys  who  intend  seeing  the  great  Thanks- 
giving il.-iv  inline  between  Yale  and  Princeton  n 
the  days  anil  weeks  of  preparation  that  have  lieen  ne- 
cessary to  bring-  the  players  on  the  field  "lit" 
many  appreciate  the  planning-  by  day  and  the  disturin -d 
dreams  by  night  the  captains  of  those  teams  in  fact,  tbc 
captain  of  any  college  eleven— undergo  up  to  ibe  da\  «( 
the  great  final  match?  From  the  time  of  bis  election 
to  the  last  of  November  the  football  captain's  responsi- 
bilities are  of  the  greatest.  He  must  be  by  turns  a  poli- 
tician and  a  general;  he  must  combat  I  lie  influences  that 
surround  every  student  honored  above  his  fellows;  he 
will  have  schemes  of  every  description  for  defeating  his 
rivals  laid  before  him  to  great  length  and  plausibility; 
his  sympathies  may  be  aroused  where  his  better  judgment 
holds  out  a  warning,  but  despite  all  temptations  if  he 
•would  succeed  he  must  lay  out  his  course  clearly  and 
follow  it  unerringly. 

His  lot  is  a  trying  one  indeed.  Probably  the  retiring 
captain  has  left  him  with  only  a  IV w  veterans  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  his  team  ;  he  looks  about  for  new  material : 
some  old  men  are  promised  to  return,  and  possibly 
rumors  reach  him  of  wonderful  players  that  are  to  enter 
college  from  the  preparatory  schools.  But  when  the 
term  opens  and  the  football  squad  dwindles  down  to  one 
or  two  veterans,  his  heart  sinks  within  him.  Then  comes 
the  weary  process  of  developing  the  green  material,  the 
shaping  of  policy,  the  loss  of  good  players  laid  oil'  by 
accident.  Then  the  date  of  his  big  match  looms  up,  and 
he  sees  how  much  there  is  to  do  and  how  much  he  could 
do  with  a.  few  days  more.  Finally  the  day  before  the 
game  arrives,  and  he  finds  himself  unable  to  do  any- 
thing but.  plan  and  plan  and  plan,  until  his  head  swims. 
The  momentous  query,  "Will  he  win.'"  is  ever  before 
him.  At  last  he  is  oil  the  field  with  his  team.  they  line 
up.  and  he  is  glad  to  relieve  his  pent-up  feelings  in  work. 
In  two  hours  he  is  borne  from  the  scene  of  victory  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  enthusiastic  collegemates,  or  perhaps 
he  trudges  oil'  the  field  unnoticed,  tired,  and  defeated. 


T.  L.  McC'lung.  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  like  Trail 
is   an   Exeter   man.      Indeed,  they  began   their   early  ath- 
letic  work   together  in    that   school,  entered  college  the 
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same  year,  and,  in  fact,  have  followed  wonderfully  simi- 
lar courses  in  their  respective  universities.  Both  have 
filled  the  position  of  lirst  base  on  their  nines,  and,  finally, 
both  have  reached  the  highest  athletic  honor  of  the  col- 
lege  course— the  football  captaincy.  McClung  had  the 
double  honor  of  being  elected  captain  of  the  '02  base 
ball  nine,  but  resigned  in  order  to  give  all  his  time  this  au- 
tumn to  football.  He  was  first  brought  into  decided 
prominence  in  the  Yale  game  against  Princeton  in  New 
York  during  his  Freshman  year.  In  spite  of  his  youth 
and  inexperience  of  college  work,  he  had  sneeeeded  in 
obtaining  the-  position  of  half  back  on  the  'varsity,  but 
was  the  green  man  of  the  team,  and  hence  was  careful- 
ly used. 

In  the  second  half  of  that  game,  Witrtemburg,  who 
was  playing  quarter  for  Yale,  was  disqualified;  and  iiine- 
tenths  of  the  Yale  men  felt  that  although  the  old  blue 
was  ahead,  the  loss  of  the  regular  quarter  would  turn  the 
scale  against  them.  After  a  short  consultation,  Harvey 
was  seen  taking  oil'  bis  sweater,  and  McClung,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  all,  was  sent  in  at  quarter,  while  Har- 
M  ;.  took  Mc< 'lung's  position  at  half  back.  The  young 
Freshman  proved  himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  playing 
a  steady  game  throughout,  never  missing  a  signal,  nor 
making  a  wild  pass.  Only  those  who  know  the  duties 
of  a  quarter  can  appreciate  the  task  set  the  boy.  but  these 

know     how     many      fears     must     have     passed     tin gh  ' 

McClung's  mind  when  he  stepped  into  the  place  behind 
Corbin. 

Last  year  the  running  of  Mct'lnn-  was  the  feature  of 
the  Yale-Princeton  match  at  Eastern  Park.  Never  has 
there  been  such  an  exhibition  of  dodging  as  he  displayed 
during  the  second  half  of  that  game.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  send  him  into  any  place-  so  cramped  that  lie 
would  not  extricate  himself,  and  reappear,  staggering,  it 

is  true,  but  still  running,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pri 

ton  line.  Old  college  men  went  nearly  wild  over  it,  and 
110  player  ever  had  more  praise  than  was  bestowed  on 
McClung  that  day.  This  year,  although  laid  up  for  some 
time  with  an  injured  band,  he  seems  still  to  posses-,  thai 
marvellous  ability  to  see  and  lake  advantage  of  any 
opening  that  may  offer  in  or  behind  the  line.  He  is  not 
a  kicking  half  back,  but  essentially  a  running  one.  and 
his  interference  is  well  limed.  He  is  one  of  the  mosl 
popular  men  at  Yale  both  on  the  field  and  off. 

B.  W.  Trafford.  of  Fall  River.  Massachusetts,  entered 
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Harvard  in  the  fall  of  iss1,),  and  inimed  ia  h  I  \  secured  a 
position  on  tin-  'varsit3  team.  His  brother.  I  Vrry  Traf- 
I'ord.  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  tin'  Harvard  rush 
line,  ami  tin'  younger  Trail  on  1  had  IK  -i\  rd  and  SITU  plenty 
of  football  at  Exeter  before  lie  went  to  ( 'ambridge.  He 
showed  at  once  that  he  was  of  the  right  stntV  to  make  a 
plaver.  and  in  that  liis  Frcsliiiiaii  year  lie  had  a  kicking 
duel  \\ilh  Ames  uiion  Jai-vis  h'iehl  in  the  Harvard-Prince- 
ton match  which  conclusively  proved  him  a  game  man, 
for  Ames  at,  that  time  was  one  of  the  best  punters  in  the 
assoeiation,  and  a  man  with  several  years'  experience. 
Trafford's  work  for  Harvard  in  that  year  was  doubly 
remarkable,  beean.se  his  rush  line  could  not  then  give  him 
the  support  which  the  forwards  of  the  opposing  teams 
ga\  e  their  full  backs. 

Last  year,  at  Springfield,  when  Yale,  having  won  the 
toss,  choose  the  goal  from  which  a  strong  wind  was  blow- 
ing, and  the  Harvard  men  could  feel  that  wind  blowing 
sharply  in  their  faces,  and  driving  the  ball  down  toward 
their  goal,  Tratt'ord.  by  his  strong  low  punts,  kept  giving 
his  forwards  and  the  Harvard  adherents  moments  of  re- 
lief from  the  pressure  until  the  welcome  call  of  time  at 
the  end  of  the  lirst  half  announced  that  Yale,  with  the 
wind  in  her  favor,  had  been  unable  to  score,  and  that 
from  now  on  Harvard  would  have  the  advantage.  In 
the  second  half,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  game,  when 
Yale,  with  an  almost  superhuman  effort,  had  crowded 
Harvard  down  into  her  own  goal,  it  was  Tratford's  kick- 
ing that  again  afforded  relief,  and  sent  the  ball  out  into 
midfleld. 

When  Cumnock  graduated  in  June,  Trafford  was  elect- 
ed his  successor,  and  entering'  the  field  this  fall  with  only 
a  small  nucleus  of  the  team  which  had  defeated  Yale  last 
November,  he  has  already  developed  :lll  eleven  that  bids 
fair  to  be  as  strong  as  the  old  one.  Tratt'ord  himself  is 
doing  some  of  the  finest  kicking  ever  seen  on  the  football 
field.  He  kicks  easily  and  accurately,  but  with  sufficient 
force  to  send  the  ball  strongly.  In  addition  to  his  kick- 
ing ability,  his  interference  for  his  running  halves  when 
they  go  forward  into  the  line  is  cleverly  performed,  and 
almost  invariably  gives  the  runner  a  fair  start. 

Ralph  II.  Warren,  of  Xew  York  city,  the  present  cap- 
tain of  the  Princeton  football  team,  made  his  early  repu- 
tation at  Lawrenceville.  When  in  188',)  he  entered 


commented  on  the  promise  of  this  young  player  as  a 
half  back.  At  this  time  Wagenhnrst  was  playing  end 
for  Princeton,  but  upon  the  passing  of  a  rule  barring 
professionals,  it  became  necessary  for  the  orange  and 
black  to  find  some  other  player  to  fill  this  very  important 
position,  and  Warren  was  the  man  chosen.  Little  did 
lie  know  at  that  time  what  an  opportunity  he  was  to 
have  for  distinguishing  himself  in  the  greatest  match 
of  the  year.  He  played  a  strong  active  game  through 
out  the  season,  and  on  Thanksgiving  day,  when  the 
Princeton  team  lined  up  against  Yale  for  the  final  test 
of  superiority,  Warren  and  Donnelly  were  the  two 
ends. 

The  first  half  of  that  game  dragged  through  without 
either  side  scoring,  both  sides  working  like  beavers  to 
gain  some  slight  advantage.  The  great  crowd  was  breath- 
less with  suppressed  excitement,  and  during  the  brief  in- 
termission between  halves  none  cared  to  talk  much. 

The  second  half  began,  and  after  a  short  period  of  ad- 
vance and  retreat,  Ames  tried  a  drop  at  Yale's  goal.  It 
was  a  long  kick,  and  passed  to  the  right  of  the  goal  posts. 
The  Yale  full  back  attempted  to  fall  on  it,  but  it  bounded 
past  him,  and  shot  toward  the  base  of  the  stand  behind 
the  goal.  There  was  an  awful  hush  as  three  men  dashed 
on  after  it.  These  three  men  were  Stagg  of  Yale  and 
Donnelly  and  Warren  of  Princeton.  Slagg  was  nearest, 
the  ball  until  it  struck  the  stand,  but  as  it  bounded  off, 
Donnelly  shouldered  Stagg.  and  Warren  fell  on  the  ball, 
scoring  the  touch-down  which  won  the  game.  What  a 
yell  of  joy  went  up  from  the  wearers  of  the  orange  and 
black  !  And  Warren  was  a  hero. 

Last  year  Warren  was  seriously  crippled  throughout 
the  season  by  an  injury  to  his  knee,  but  despite  this,  lie 
played  in  the  final  game.  This  year,  after  Jesse  Riggs 
had  resigned  his  captaincy,  and  the  | prospects  of  Princeton 
looked  dark  indeed.  Warren  was  the  man  chosen  to  lead 
the  forlorn  hope.  Already  he  has  changed  that  forlorn 
hope  into  one  of  by  no  means  a  gloomy  character.  He 
has  filled  his  line  with  men  who  are  rapidly  becoming 
proficient:  he  has  brought,  out  some  first-class  material 
behind  the  line,  and,  best  of  all,  he  is  fast  making  a  team 
of  his  men,  with  all  that  the  word  implies. 
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Princeton  he  had  already  been  counted  on  as  a  coming 
'varsity  man.  but  it  was  for  a  position  behind  the  line 
rather  than  in  it.  In  fact,  several  of  the  newspapers 


FOOTBALL  IN  BURMAH. 

IN  Burmali  they  play  the  game  iu  a  manner  totally  uulike  the 
sport  as  we  knew  it.  1m  r  tliry  call  it  football  just  tlir  same. 
The  Burmese  ball  is  made  of  li.nlit  bamboo  \vicker\vork — about 
the  size  of  the  knot  in  the.  player's  turban.  Imagine  such  a,  ball 
in  use  at  a  Thanksgiving-day  game,  with  a  dozen  able-bodied 
men  piled  on  top,  and  endeavoring  to  get  hold  of  it.  The 
result  would  be  a  beautiful  flat  mat  of  light  bamboo  wicker- 
work. 

There  is  uo  team-work;  the  game  as  played  in  Burmah  is  run 
strictly  upon  individual  principles,  and  each  man  has  his  play 
all  to  himself.  Knees,  elbows,  feet,  heads,  and  shoulders  play 
their  part,  and  the  main  object  is  to  keep  the  ball  in  motion, 
anil  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  it  from  touching  the  ground. 
Iiu ^dentally  the  players  assume  positions  that  would  cause  a 
professional  contortionist  to  abandon  his  calling.  As  has  beeu 
remarked,  they  call  it  "football"  in  the  country  of  the  Burmese: 
but  we  who  possess  civilization  and  are  prone  to  discriminate 
would  term  it  '•juggling."  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  wonderful 
name,  rec|iiiring  skill  and  pvoticiency.  When  one  player  has 
had  eiion.nh,  and  exhibited  all  his  particular  tricks  of  play,  the 
ball  is  passed  on,  and  whoever  gets  it  proceeds  at  once  to  have 
an  exhibition  on  his  own  account.  Thus  it  is  passed  all  around, 
and  the  spectators  are  duly  edified  and  delighted.  The  elite  of 
Rangoon  society  may  rejoice  in  the  game,  Imt  when  the  li.nht  of 
advanced  civilization  has  driven  away  the  shadows  of  that  land, 
and  progress  is  implanted  in  their  midst,  then  will  sure-enough 
football  gain  a  footing.  And  perhaps  horns,  yellow  coaches,  and 
other  evidences  of  enlightenment  will  then  play  their  part  too. 
— Harper's  Weekly. 
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IX. 

MR.  SHELDON  paced  the  floor,  thinking 
rapidly.  The  case  certainly  presented 
strange  features.  He  had  seen  for  liims.-lt' 
that  the  boy  need  not  have  been  caught  if 
he  had  chosen  to  exert  his  strength  in  repuls- 
ing the  little  girl.  He  had  stood  almost  pas- 
sive while  her  arms  were  wound  about  him. 
That  was  to  be  noted  in  his  favor.  As  to  the 
jewels,  he  had  handled  them  all,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  carry  a  single  one  away,  except 
the  tritle  which  Gracie  insisted  she  had 
forced  upon  him.  Yet  why  should  lie  lie  in 
the  house  at  all?  It  was  a  most  mysterious 
business;  but  the  more  he  reflected  upon  it.  the 
less  he  was  inclined  to  press  an  investigation. 
It  would  compel  him  to  defer  his  visit  to  the 
country,  and  bring  upon  him  and  his  family 
a  notoriety  not  at  all  to  his  taste.  He  par- 
ticularly dreaded  the  ridicule  which,  he  fore- 
saw, would  attach  to  his  wife  for  the  inju- 
dicious confidence  she  had  lavished  upon  this 
young  housebreaker. 

After  deliberating'  perhaps  five  minutes,  he- 
stopped  walking,  and  announced  his  decision 
thus:   "  You  are  in  better  luck  than  you  de- 
serve.     It  will  be  more  trouble  to  me  to  have  you  arrest- 
ed than  to  let  you  run  clear.     You  can  go,  and  a  good 
riddance  to  you." 

The  Baby  did  not  stir.  He  too  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing to  turn  over  in  his  mind.  He  waited  so  lony-  that 
Mr.  Sheldon  sharply  bade  him  bestir  himself  and  leave. 
The  only  response  was  a  most  unexpected  inquiry: 

"  Am  I  to  go  for  good 

"  Good  or  bad,  I  don't  care.      What  do  you  mean  :" 

"  I  mean,  will  yer  ever  let  me  come  here  again  ?" 

Mr.  Sheldon  laughed  in  mockery  at  this  daring  flight 
of  audacity.  "  You  have  cheek  enough  for  a  regiment  of 
burglars,"  he  said. 

"  So  I  sha'n't  never  speak  to  her  after  this  ?" 

"Who — my  daughter?  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  Come 
along,  and  make  haste." 

"Then  I  won't  go,"  said  the  boy,  stubbornly. 

"You  won't?  We  shall  see  about  that!'' exclaimed 
Mr.  Sheldon,  beginning  to  lose  his  temper  at  this  crown- 
ing exhibition  of  insolence. 

"I  don't  go  out  of  the  house  no  such  a  way  as  this. 
I'll  stay  where  I  am  till  I'm  run  in,  and  then  I'll  take 
my  term  in  Sing  Sing.  That's  what's  the  matter  with 
me,  and  yer  may  make  what  yer  please  of  it!" 

The  Baby's  intention  was  so  energetically  stated,  and 
with  such  intensity  of  emphasis,  that  Mr.  Sheldon  more 
than  half  suspected  he  was  dealing  with  a  lunatic;  but 
he  was  not  left  long  in  this  misconception. 

"Yer  kin  send  for  a  cop,  and  I'll  blow  the  whole  trick. 
I  came  here  to  lift  them  di'monds  and  things— just  that 
an'  nothiii'  else.  I  had  half  of  'em  stowed  in  my  pockci 
one  time.  I'm  a  thief,,  that's  what  I  am.  Now  bring 
along  yer  police  an'  yer  handcuffs;  I'm  ready!'' 

Here  was  a  real  surprise.  The  rascal  was  in  earnest; 
there  could  be  no  question  about  that.  He  looked  his 
captor  full  in  the  face,  which  he  had  not  done  before, 
and  there  was  a  glitter  in  his  eye  which  betokened  spirit 
at  least,  and  dogged  resolution. 

"Why  do  you  tell  me  this  ?"  inquired  the  astonished 
gentleman. 

"  'Cause  yer  say  I  sha'n't  see  her  no  more." 
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"Do  you  think  you  are  fit  to  see  her  ?" 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  vexed  with  himself  as  soon  as  he  put 
this  interrogation.  What  business  had  he  to  be  parley- 
ing with  the  cub?  The  proper  course  was  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  he  had  asked  the 
question,  and  would  hear  the  answer. 

"  I  ain't  lit  to  see  her;  I  know  that  well  enough — but  I 
imut  to.'' 

The  Baby's  face  was  ghastly  to  look  at  after  he  had  ut- 
tered these  words.  His  teeth  were  set  fast,  the  muscles  of 
his  mouth  were  contracted,  and  his  forehead  was  twisted 
and  wrinkled  with  the  effort  he  made  to  hold  himself  in 
restraint.  Tears  gathered  in  his  eyes — not  such  tears  as 
are  shed  on  light  provocation  of  boyish  grief  or  shame, 
but  tears  that  were  wrung  from  him  by  an  anguish  the 
like  of  which  he  had  never  known  before,  and  which  he- 
was  as  unable  to  comprehend  as  to  control.  They  scald- 
ed him  as  they  fell  upon  his  cheeks,  but  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  wipe  them  away,  and  kept  his  lids  wide  apart, 
staring  straight  before  him.  He  felt  that  it  was  a  de- 
grading weakness  for  one  of  his  stamp  to  cry  like  a  sick 
girl,  but  he  would  not  add  to  it  the  greater  weakness  of 
concealment.  Since  his  treacherous  nerves  had  given 
way  and  allowed  all  his  pluck  to  forsake  him,  he  could 
certainly  gain  nothing  by  setting  up  a  ridiculous  pretence 
of  fortitude. 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  a  practical  man  of  the  world,  and  if 
anvbody  bad  related  to  him  the  incidents  in  which  he  was 
now  taking  part  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  notion 
that  the  lad  could  be  sincere.  But  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses  could  not  be  resisted.  The  suffering  was  genuine, 
whatever  the  cause,  and  he  was  not  so  hard  or  severe  a 
man  as  to  be  able  to  witness  it  without  a  shade  of  pity. 
Was  it  indeed  conceivable  that  the  unconscious  influ- 
ence of  a  little  child  had  brought  this  untamed  animal 
to  such  a  degree  of  subjection  ;  He  had  heard  of  simi- 
lar occurrences,  particularly  in  romances  and  on  the  stage, 
but  had  never  considered  them  entitled  to  much  credit. 
Yet  who  should  presume  to  limit  the  possibilities  of 
human  nature,  or  determine  by  what  hidden  impulses 
tin-  mind  could  be  swayed  for  good  or  evil  ?  If  the  boy 
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were  not  deceiving  himself.  ;is  well  as  trying  to  deceive 
(ithci-s,  he  might  I"-  on  the  verge  »!'  ;i  transformation 

through  which  the  plan  of  his  whole  life  could  be  re- 
shaped. Had  he,  (he  prosperous  ami  fortunate  citizen, 
the'  right  to  crush  out.  this  chance  that  was  perhaps  strug- 
irlini:  to  asserl  itself  for  the  regeneration  of  a  vagabond 
and  criminal  '. 

lie  had  not  often  been  called  upon  to  consider  bis-mor- 
al obligations  toward  people  of  a  lower  social  station  than 
his  own.  and  he  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  now  found  himself  placed.  But  it  was 
not  his  habit  to  shirk  responsibilities,  when  he  once  real- 
ized that  they  rested  upon  him.  and  after  pondering 
awhile  he  came  to  a  conclusion  which  he  thought  just 
and  reasonable,  and  which  alone,  he  believed,  could  lead 
to  satisfactory  results. 

"Listen  to  me,"  he  said,  putting  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  self-avowed  thief:  "This  may  be  a  more  serious 
moment  than  you  suppose,  and  you  will  do  well  to  drop 
all  nonsense  and  take  a  long  look  ahead.  You  are  free 

tn  u<>  now,  and  choose  y •  <>un  road  for  one  year.  I 

don't  want  to  see  you  or  hear  from  you  in  that  time.  If 
you  can  come  at  the  end  of  it,  and  prove  that  you  have 
led  a  decent  life,  and  are  endeavoring  to  make  a  man  of 
yourself,  I'll  befriend  you— and  so  shall  my  little  girl,  if 
she  likes.  I  sha'n't  give  you  a  penny  to  start  with.  If 
you're  not  a  fool,  you'll  know  why;  if  you  area  fool,  it 
doesn't  matter,  for  then  you'll  not  come  back  anyway. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  As  to  the  future,  it  depends 
entirely  upon  what  show  you  can  make  one  year  from 

11OWT.'' 

The  Baby  drew  a  long  breath.  "I'll  do  it,"  he  said, 
sturdily.  "To-day's  the  first  of  August,  eighteen  eighty- 
nine.  Yer'll  see  me  on  the  first  of  August,  eighteen, 
ninety.  I  sha'n't  give  yer  no  trouble  till  then.  There's 
— there's  just  one  thing  yer  miuhl  do  fur  me  before  I  go. 
I  know  I  ain't  got  no  right  to  ask  it,  but  yer  might  be 
willing." 

"  You  can't,  speak  again  this  night  to  anybody  here." 
replied  Mr.  Sheldon,  stitlly. 

"Course  not.  I  didn't  go  to  think  o'  that.  What  I 
meant  was,  perhaps  yer'd  let  me  take  the  pin  she  gave 
me — the  bit  of  a  cross.  It  'd  do  me  a  heap  o'  good  if  yer 
could.  If  yer  don't — 

"Well,  if  I  don't?" 

"  No  matter,  then:  it's  all  right.  Perhaps  she'll  keep 
it  for  me  till  next  year.  Will  yer — will  yer  tell  her  I 
spoke  of  it ''." 

"You  shall  have  it  now." 

Mr.  Sheldon  brought  the  little  clasp,  and  having  hand- 
ed it  to  its  new  owner,  led  him  down  stairs,  and  sent  him 
forth  into  the  darkness. 

"  A  black  night  for  the  poor  beggar."  said  the  man  of 
ud  prosperity,  as  the  Baby  disappeared  in  the  gloom. 
"  Will  he  ever  get  a  glimpse  of  daylight,  I  wonder?" 

X. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  soiled  envelope  was  found 
in  the  hall,  with  Mr.  Sheldon's  name  pencilled  upon  it  in 
large  and  uneven  letters.  It,  had  been  thrust  under  the 
front  door,  and  it  contained  a  live-dollar  note,  which  was 
immediately  recognized  as  the  one  ijiven  by  the  master 
of  the  house  to  the  Baby  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  Sheldons  went  to  the  country,  and  remained  two 
months.  Shortly  after  their  return  another  envelope, 
cleaner  and  more  carefully  addressed,  was  left  in  the 
same  way  for  Grade's  mother.  Three  dollars  in  notes 
were  enclosed,  and  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten, "Six  halves =$3." 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  money  came  from, 
nor  why  it  was  sent.  Mrs.  Sheldon  was  much  gratified. 
and  her  husband  began  to  hope  the  lad  was  working  out 
his  fortune  in  the  right  way.  Nothing  was  said  upon 


the  subject  to  their  child,  whose  recollection  of  the  night 
of  adventure  grew  dim  as  the  months  rolled  by. 

Summer  came  again,  and  as  the  end  of  July  drew  near, 
Mrs.  Sheldon  frequently  spoke  of  the  singular  appoint- 
ment, and  discussed  the  prospect  of  the  Baby's  reappear- 
ance. 

"I  shall  be  sadly  grieved  if  he  does  not  come,"  she 
said. 

"I  shall  be  disappointed  too,"  Mr.  Sheldon  acknow- 
ledged. "It  is  the  only  fairy  story  I  ever  was  mixed  up 
in  ami  if  our  fairy  stories  can't  end  as  we  want  them  to. 
what  is  the  use  of  having  any.'" 

"AYhy  do  you  call  it  a  fairy  story?"  asked  the  lady. 

"  I'd  hid  mother,  where  are  the  eyes  of  your  imagina- 
tion ?"  laughed  her  husband,  as  he  pointed  toward  Graeie. 
who  sat  in  the  same  room,  but  out  of  hearing.  "<  'an 
you  look  at  the  guiding  spirit  of  it  and  repeat  that  ques- 
tion?" 

They  were  sojourning  at  a  watering-place  during  the 
holiday  season:  but  Mr.  Sheldon  was  so  much  interested 
in  the  result  of  his  experiment  that  he  willingly  made 
arrangements  to  bring  the  family  to  town  for  a  week, 
and  the  1st  of  August  found  them  temporarily  at  home. 
The  morning  and  afternoon  of  that  day  passed  without 
any  sign  from  the  Baby;  but  this  was  to  be  expected,  as 
Mrs.  Sheldon  was  reminded  when  she  began  to  show  in- 
dications of  uneasiness.  And  in  the  evening,  sure 
enough,  there  came  a  ring  at  the  street  door,  and  a  letter 
was  presently  brought  in  by  a  domestic,  with  this  re- 
quest: 

"The  messenger  asks  you  to  let  him  stay  in  the  hall, 
sir,  till  you  finish  reading  it." 

Mrs.  Sheldon  was  for  having  him  introduced  and  her 
daughter  sent  for  at  once,  but  Mr.  Sheldon  cheeked  her, 
saying  that  the  boy's  suggestion  was  a  sensible  one,  and 
had  best  be  followed.  He  opened  the  missive,  and  read 
aloud,  as  follows: 

"  THE  ENTERPRISE  BANK-NOTE  Co., 

NEW  YORK,  Atiynxl  1.  1890 
"  Mr.  t!«:ry>  S/ieldon: 

"DEAR  SIR.— My  youngest  employee,  Robin  Grace, 
has  requested  me  to  send  you  an  exact  and  unprejudiced 
statement  as  to  his  character  for  honesty  and  upright- 
ness. It  is  with  unusual  satisfaction  that  I  accede  to  his 
wish. 

"He  entered  my  establishment  eight  months  ago  in 
the  humblest  capacity,  application  having  been  made  oil 
his  behalf  by  a  society  whose  recommendation  was  suffi- 
cient to  insure  his  admission.  I  was  informed  that  he 
sought  employment  here,  knowing  that  our  subordinate 
attaches  are  necessarily  subject  to  the  strictest  surveil- 
lance, on  account  of  the  responsible  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  desiring  especially  to  make  for  himself  a  record 
under  the  most  rigorous  conditions  that  could  be  im- 
posed. 

"  I  have  never  been  made  acquainted  with  his  purpose, 
hut  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  certify  that  throughout  his 
term  of  service  his  conduct  has  been  above  reproach..  I 
should  be  glad  to  speak  of  the  intelligence  he  has  shown 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  the  general  propriety 
of  his  demeanor,  but  he  begs  me  to  confine  my  testimony 
to  the  single  question  of  his  integrity,  and  in  that  partic- 
ular his  reputation  is  unblemished, 

"If  it  is  your  intention  to  withdraw  him  from  my 
office,  he  will  carry  with  him  the  regard  and  the  best 
wishes  of  his  employers.  If  your  arrangements  permit 
him  to  remain,  I  can  promise  him  the  promotion  of  which 
he  has  proved  himself  worthy. 

'  "I  am,  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"C.  C.  ALEXANDER." 

It  was  a  charm  to  see  the  light  in  Mrs.  Sheldon's  eyes 
as  she  listened  to  these  words  of  warm  approval.  Her 
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heart  \v:is  tilled  with  the  content  of  a  good  woman  who 
rejoices  at  the  fulfilment  of  her  generous  hope  for  a  fel- 
low-beiiig's  rescue  from  degradation.  She  rose  hastily, 
and  left  tin1  drawing-room  by  a  side  door,  saying,  "I  will 
send  Grade  to  bring  him  to  us." 

A  minute  later  the  little  girl's  feet  were  heard  tripping 
through  the  hall.  "Somebody  for  me  f  she  asked. 
"Come  this  way,  please." 

She  filtered  from  the  obscurity,  followed  by  a  fine-look- 
ing lad  of  thirteen,  neatly  dressed  in  a  dark  blue  knieker 
bocker  suit,  whose  countenance  shone  with  eager  expecta- 
tion.      Mr.  Sheldon   would 
not     have      known      him. 
Even  his  wife,  who  had  has- 
tened   back  to   witness  the 
reception,   was    unprepared 
for  so  thorough  a  change. 
There  were  the  same  strik- 
ing features,  and' the  clear, 
delicate  complexion,  but  the 
uncouth  wildness  was  gone, 
and    the    un governed   rest- 
lessness had  given  place  to 
a  qniet  and  respectful  bear- 
ing.     He    was    the    picture 
of  a  little  gentleman  as  he 
stood  in  the  doorway  a\\  a  it 
ing'  recognition. 

"Why,  it's  my  Robin!" 
cried  Gracie,  springing  tow- 
ard him  with  delight.  "  I 
always  told  you  he  was  a 
nice  boy.  What  do  you 
think  now,  mamma;" 

He  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  his  greeting, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  the 
first  salutation  he  was  sit- 
ting at  his  ease  and  chat- 
ting as  freely  as  Grade's 
impetuous  interruptions 
would  allow. 

"  How     handsome     you 
have  grown  !''   she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
glad?" 

"I'm  glad  if  you  are  satisfied  with  me,"  he  answered, 
very  much  flushed.  Possibly  he  was  not  yet  completely 
reconciled  to  the  refinement  and  attractiveness  of  his 
personal  appearance. 

"I  see  your  employer  gives  you  your  full  name," 
Mrs.  Sheldon  remarked.  "Have  you  found  your  par- 
ents?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  the  boy.  turning  still  redder.  "I 
thought— you  know  your  little  girl  called  me  by  one 
name — the  only  one  anybody  ever  gave  me  in  a  friendly 
way — and  of  course  I  kept  that.  But  I  had  to  have  an- 
other when  I — when  I — you  know  what  I  mean,  sir— and 
I  thought  perhaps  j'ou  wouldn't  mind  if  I  owed  her  the 
second  one  too.  But  I  can  change  it  if  you  don't 
like." 

"I  see,"  responded  Mr.  Sheldon;  "Robin  Grace;  very 
neat  and  very  well  thought  of.  Gracie,  this  young  man 
is  your  godson,  do  you  know  that?  He  is  doubly  your 
godson,  for  you  have  had  the  naming  of  him  twice 
over." 

Gracie  did  not  understand  at  first,  but  when  it  was 
explained  to  her  she  vowed  that  nothing  could  be  more 
to  her  fancy. 

"Did  you  really,  Robin,  name  yourself  after  me? 
How  good  that  is!  I  didn't  know  you  could  do  such  a 
thing." 

"I  hadn't  any  that  really  belonged  to  me — not  that  I 
ever  heard  of — and  there's  no  name  I — not  any  that  I 


think   so   much   of.      So   if   your  father  and   mother  are 
willing — 

"Keep    it,  my  boy,  keep   it,"  said    Mr.  Sheldon;    "and 

I  hope  it  will    bring  you   g I."     He   intended    to  saj 

more,  but  a  curious  tingling  in  his  nose,' such  as  •_• 
men  of  mature-  years  do  not  like  to  have  come  upon 
them  unawares,  prevented  him  from  continuing.  Mrs. 
Sheldon,  being  a  woman,  did  not  care  so  much  about 
preserving  an  undisturbed  composure,  and  could  lei 
her  voice  quaver  without  feeling  humiliated.  So  she 
kept  up  the  conversation  until  her  husband  had  taken 


"  Are  you  not 
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care  of  the  cold  in  his   head  of  which  he  suddenly  be- 
came aware. 

"  Well,  Robin."  he  said  at  length,  "we  have  a  great 
many  matters  to  settle  in  course  of  time,  but  the  most 
important  question  is,  who  is  to  take  care  of  yon  ;  Shall 
it  be  Mrs.  Sheldon,  or  I,  or  Grade?  Gracie  lias  the  first 
right,  I  admit;  but  perhaps  she  isn't  quite  equal  to  it 
just  at  present." 

"Oh,  sir,"  replied  the  lad,  overflowing  with  happiness, 
"  I  think  I  sha'n't  have  much  difficulty  in  taking  care  of 
myself  in  one  way,  but  if  anybody  is  to  take  care  of  me 
in  the  other  way — the  way  you  mean — the  best  way — I 
hope  it  may  be  your  little  daughter.  She  did  something 
for  me  a  year  ago  that  nobody  else  could  have  done.  I 
didn't  see  how  it  was  then,  but  I  know  better  now;  and 
1  guess  there's  no  other  person  that  can  look  after  me  so 
well  for  a  good  many  years  to  come." 

"Robin,  Robin,  what  funny  things  you  say!"  cried 
Gracie,  to  whose  bright  young  mind  these  graver  thoughts 
\\  ere  not  attuned. 

"Oh  yes,"  lie  persisted;  "I  sha'n't  willingly  have 
anybody  but  yon  for  a  guardian;  but  in  case  it  gets  too 
much  for  you  sometimes,  perhaps  your  father  and  mo- 
ther will  help  you  a  little." 

"There's  not  much  fear  of  that,  my  lad.  Unless  I 
am  more  mistaken  than  lever  was  in  my  life,  the  < 
not  likely  to  come  when  you  will  turn  to  either  of  us 
in  vain,  or  when  we  shall  be  made  to  feel  that  we  have 
misplaced  our  interest  and  confidence  in  Grade's  godson." 
THE  END. 
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A    HARD    WKKSTLE. 

i:\     IiAVIIi    KER. 
T   talk   iM'  m\   hands  being   worth   a    Int.  Mr.  Alfred,  and 

mayhap  t  In1)  could  do  as  g I  :i  da\  's  w  ork  as  most  men's  " 

— here  I  in1  speaker  glanced  with  |i:ird(in:ililf  pride  :il  tin-  brawny 
ana  tli;it  he  outstretched  as  lir  spoke — ••  but  your  head's  worth 
as  much  any  day,  :ind  more  too." 

Thr  man  who  spoke  thus  was  a  stalwart  young  < 'oniishman, 
John  PengaiTow  liy  name,  who.  ha\ing  followed  his  young  mas- 
ter's I'allrn  lort  lines  across  I  he  sea,  was  now  riding  with  him  over 
one  of  the  higher  inoiintain  talde-lands  of  rern.  on  the  way  to 
report  upon  a  newly  discovered  mine  which  they  had  heen  com- 
missioned to  examine. 

"Well,  .lack,  I  think  my  head  would  lie  poorly  oil'  without 
your  hands  to  hack  it,"  rejoined  Alfred  Tregartheu,  looking  kind- 
ly at  Ins  tosier-liroiher;  "  aud,  now-  I  think  of  it,  those  strong 
arms  of  yours  would  he  just  the  thing  for  a,  job  that's  in  hand 
now,  by  which  there's  money  enough  to  he  made,  if  anybody 
could  manage  to  do  it.  Do  you  know  tbat  the  Governor  of  .San 
Felipe  has  offered  a  good  round  sum  to  any  one  who  can  take  a 
condor  [vulture  of  the  Andes]  alive  for  the  new  Zoological  Gar- 
den that  he's  just  starting  in  the  town?'' 

••Why  doesn't  he  offer  a  reward  for  catching  a  live  whale  while 
he's  about  it  T  said  Pengarrow,  with  a  broad  grin.  "  Why,  I've 
heard  that,  them  condors  live  ten  thousand  feet  and  more  up  the 
mountains  ;  and  it's  not  every  ruau,  I  take  it,  who  would  care  to 
go  aud  look  for  'em  up  there!" 

"  True  enough,  Jack;  but  though  they  live  at  a  great  height, 
they  often  come  down  to  the  lower  grounds,  for  all  that.  It's 
nothing  for  a  vulture  to  ily  fifty  miles  iu  search  of  prey  ;  aud 
you  may  trust  him  for  sticking  to  it  when  he  finds  it,  whether 
it's  among  the  hills  or  down  ou  the  plain.  This  is  just  the  place 
to  fall  in  with  them,  too;  so  keep  a  bright  lookout.  Jack,  and 
if  you  can  manage  to  give  one  of  i  hem  i  he  Cornish  hug,  and  lay 
him  fairly  on  his  back,  it  '11  keep  your  pocket  warm  for  a  good 
•while.  But  here  we  are  at  Manuel's  store;  and  now,  if  you'll 
just  ride  on  and  see  that  the  lint's  all  ready  for  us,  I'll  buy  the 
things  that  we  want,  and  have  them  brought  up  at  once." 

So  saying,  Alt'  Tregarthen  leaped  from  his  horse  in  front  of 
the  long,  low,  wooden  building  which  was  the  only  shop  for 
many  a  mile  round,  while  Jack  I'etigarrow  rode  briskly  onward 
to  the  hut  that,  they  were  to  occupy,  which  he  reached  about 
half  an  hour  later. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  was  no  very  luxurious  abode,  having 
been  originally  built  by  :i  half-breed  vaqutro  (herdsman),  the 
last  man  upon  earth  to  be  particular  about  his  lodgings.  In 
fad.  it  was  a  mere  hovel  or  rather  box  of  crumbling  rock  aud 
mouldering  timber,  the  low  roof  of  which  was  loaded  with  heavy 
stones  to  keep  the  fierce  mountain  winds  from  tearing  it  off. 

But  all  this  mattered  little  to  the  hardy  young  Englishman, 
who,  having  made  his  tired  horse  as  comfortable  as  he  could  in 
a  tumble-down  shed  at  the  hack  of  the  hut  (which  had  once 
been  a  cow-house),  was  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  shanty  it- 
self, and  eying  its  stout  walls  with  no  small  satisfaction,  when 
his  survey  was  suddenly  and  startlingly  interrupted  by  an  awful 
uproar  outside,  which  sounded  as  if  live  hundred  raving  lunatics 
were  having  a.  pitched  battle  with  nil  equal  number  of  mad  eats. 

But  this  Chinese  music  was  no  new  sound  to  Jack"  Pengarrow, 
who  had  lived  quite  long  enough  in  South  America  to  recognize 
iu  a  moment  the  harsh  screams  of  the  great  mountain  vulture. 
Stepping  briskly  out  of  the  shanty,  our  bold  Jack  headed  straight 
iu  the  direction  of  the  noise — which  seemed  to  grow  louder  (if 
louder  it  cuultl  grow)  with  every  moment — till  at  length,  coin- 
ing suddenly  round  the  angle  of  a  projecting  rock,  he  beheld  a 
strange  and  hideous  sight. 

Upon  a  broad  sweep  of  level  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky 
ridge  on  which  the  hut  was  perched  four  vultures  were  scream- 
ing and  fighting  over  the  carcass  of  a  strayed  ox,  which,  lost 
amid  these  grim  solitudes,  and  overpowered  by  thirst  aud  hun- 
ger, had  fallen  down  aud  died  in  this  desolate  place. 

Such  a  spectacle  was  only  too  common  in  that  wild  and  lonely 
region,  and  had  nothing  in  it  which  could  in  any  way  account, 
at  first  sight,  for  the  violent  start  which  our  bold  Jack  gave  as 
the  ghastly  tableau  burst  upon  him. 

Up  to  that  time  our  hero  had  lived  more  in  the  plain  than 
upon  the  mountains,  and  only  twice  iu  his  life  had  he  seeu  such 
vultures  as  these.  But  his  keen  eye,  quick  to  discern  every  point 
of  whatever  came  within  its  range,  was  at  no  loss  to  recognize 
their  peculiar  color,  the  tleshy  border  around  their  formidable 
beaks,  their  vast  size,  their  long,  eo.-n-se  pen-feathers,  and  the 
curious  helmet -shaped  crest  with  which  their  gaunt  heads  were 


.surmounted.  By  all  these  signs  Pengarrow  knew  at  the  first 
glance  that  the  foul  creatures  before  him  \\  ere  nothing  else  than 
the  far-famed  comloi>  of  t  he  Andes! 

Till  that  instant,  the  young  Cornishman  had  not  given  an- 
other thought  to  the  reward  spoken  of  by  his  master  as  due  to 
the  daring  mail  who  might  be  luck)  enough  to  capture  a  condor 
all  i  e.  but  now  matters  had  taken  a  new  turn.  Here,  right  before 
his  very  eyes,  were  four  specimens  of  the  milch-coveted  breed  al 
once  ;  and  any  one  of  the  four,  if  he  could  but  succeed  in  cap- 
turing it  uninjured,  would  bring  him  in  more  money  iu  a  single 
day  than  he  could  hope  to  save  out  of  his  scanty  salary  in  a 
whole  year. 

Such  a  chance  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  in  a  trice  Pengar- 
row was  crawling  noiselessly  along  the  ground  toward  the  scene 
of  adiou,  wholly  forgetting,  in  his  eagerness,  the  danger  of 
thrusting  himself  unarmed  into  the  midst  of  these,  cruel  and 
ravenous  monsters. 

But  Pengarrow  had  vastly  underrated  the  keenness  of  sight 
and  seen!  possessed  by  these  feathered  brigands,  iu  supposing 
them  so  completely  taken  up  with  their  revolting  meal  that  he 
would  be  able  to  creep  right  up  to  them  nnperceivcd.  Though 
he  made  his  advance  as  cautiously  as  the  most  practised  hunter 
could  have  done,  he  \\as  still  twenty  good  paces  from  the  carcass 
when  he  saw,  to  his  bitter  disappointment,  all  four  of  the  birds 
give  a  sudden  flap  with  their  mighty  wings,  and  rise  into  the  air. 

But  ere  Jack  could  utter  the  angry  exclamation  which  rose  to 
his  lips,  he  saw  that  while  three  of  the  vultures  soared  at  once 
to  a  considerable  height,  the  fourth — evidently  too  much  gorged 
aud  glutted  to  raise  itself  far  into  the  air — Mapped  heavily  away 
just  above  the  grouud  for  about  fifty  yards,  and  then  settled 
again. 

Now  was  the  time  !  Springing  to  his  feet,  Jack  darted  iu  pur- 
suit of  the  disabled  pi  rate,  a  ml.  pouncing  upon  it  as  it  had  pounced 
niioii  the  dead  ox,  clutched  its  throat  with  both  hands  in  a  stran- 
gling grip,  believing  it  already  his  own  ;  for  he  had  read  iu 
some  hook  of  natural  history  that  a  vulture  wheu  gorged  with 
food  becomes  torpid,  and  quite  incapable  of  resistance. 

But  unhappily — as  often  befalls  in  such  cases— the  vulture 
did  not  happen  to  have  read  the  work  in  question,  and  failed 
altogether  to  behave  as  it  ought  to  have  done.  So  far  from  "  be- 
coming torpid  and  incapable  of  resistance,"  it  .showed  light  at 
once,  hit  poor  Jack  such  a  slap  with  one  of  its  wings  that  he 
felt,  as  if  struck  by  the  sails  of  a  w  iudmill,  and  followed  up  this 
compliment  with  a  dab  of  its  terrible  claws,  which  tore  his  stout 
jacket  like  paper  from  the  shoulder  right,  down  to  the  waist ! 

Aud  then  began  a  fearful  battle.  While  the  condor  buffeted 
him  with  its  mighty  wings,  and  struck  at  him  so  fiercely  with 
its  cruel  claws  that  he  was  soon  in  rags  from  head  to  foot.  Pen- 
garrow struggled  desperately  to  make  good  his  hold  upon  its 
bare,  slippery,  featherless  neck,  knowing  well  that  if  once  it 
could  break  loose  from  his  grasp,  one  blow  of  that  terrible  beak 
would  lay  open  his  skull  like  a  pickaxe. 

But  just  as  all  seemed  over  with  the  brave  Cornishman,  aud, 
iu  sheer  despair  of  being  able  to  take  his  ferocious  enemy  alive, 
he  was  doing  his  best  to  wring  its  neck  outright,  the  fury  of  the 
condor's  assault  slackened  for  an  instant — aud  that  one  iustaut 
was  enough. 

Putting  forth  all  his  strength,  aud  bringing  his  Cornish  skill 
into  play  to  aid  him  iu  this  very  novel  wrestliug-niatch,  the 
sturdy  Englishman  threw  his  whole  weight  upon  his  savage 
enemy,  feeling  that  it  was  now  life  or  death  with  him — for  the 
other  three  condors,  called  back  by  the  furious  screams  of  their 
companion,  were  now  hovering  overhead,  aud  might  at  any  mo- 
ment pounce  upon  him  and  make  an  end  of  him. 

One  more  terrific  struggle,  and  then  the  vulture's  strength 
gave  way.  and  in  another  moment  Pengarrow  held  it  firmly 

i ath  him,  with  his  stroug  knee  planted  heavily  upon  its 

writhing  body. 

"  That's  right,  Jack — give  him  the  Cornish  hug !"  cried  a  well- 
known  voice,  as  Alfred  Tregartheu  came  panting  up  to  the  spot, 
just  in  time  to  aid  his  foster-brother  in  securing  the  valuable 
captive.  "  Well,  I  think  your  hands  have  been  worth  as  much 
as  my  head  this  time,  anyhow  !" 

Neither  hands  nor  head  weut  unrewarded.  When  Jack  Pen- 
garrow received,  not  many  weeks  later,  the  mouej  that  he  had 
so  bravely  earned,  he  employed  it  iu  the  purchase  of  a  small 
patch  of  rocky  upland  not  far  from  the,  scene  of  his  adventure,  iu 
which  Alf  Tregartheu's  keen  eye  had  detected  signs  of  rich  min- 
eral deposits;  aud  this  speculation  tinned  out  so  well  that  its 
profits  sufficed  to  redeem  the  lost  Tregarthen  estate,  and  to  set- 
tle Jack  and  his  young  master  upon  it  iu  comfort  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 
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rin<*    the     bells,...         Joy -bells   clear     and      sweet; Cheer-i  -  ly,     cheer-i  -  ly,      swing  the    bells,     So        glad     the    Child     to 

watch      -     CB      The       ho  -  Iv       an  -    gels       came,          To        send      o'er  dream  -  ing       na    -          lions     The       rnu  -  sic      of        His 
peo     •     -    pie     Have    left      the     Iambs    a    -    sleep,          And      here,       be   -   side       the       era    -    -     die,      Their     low    -  ly     vig    -    i! 


mc>et. 

Name. 

keep. 


For 
And, 
For, 


lo  !  in  Bethlehem's  man  -  ger.  This  ver  -  y  day  He  lies, 
lo!  in  Bethlehem's  man  -  ger,  While  yet  the  an-  gela  sing. 
lo  !  in  Bethlehem's  man  -  ger.  This  hap  -  py  Christ-mas  morn. 


And  o'et  Him  broods  a  moth  -  er,  With 
The  East  -  ITU  kiims  are  com  -  ing  Their 
The  Child  uas  come  to  save  us,  The 


hap-py,    lov-ing     eyes.  Mer-ri-ly,     mer-ri-ly,      ring   the   bells,     Joy  -  bells  clear  and      sweet;          Cheer-i  -  ly,  cheer  -  i  -  ly, 

spice  and   gold    to     bring, 
ho  -  ly    Christ  is     born. 


a  little  slower. 
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\End.  IstandSdvv.V  Ending  for  last  verse. 


jl  slow.- 


ring   the     bells,  So     glad    the    Child  to  greet. 


D.  S. 


greet. 


A  -     -    -    -  men. 
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TIIK    SECRETS  <>!•'   T1IK   SANTA    CLATJS 
CHILDREN. 

BY  MAIM,  \I;I-:T  KKXANDIIS. 

IIE  Santa  Clans  children  were  in  a.  state,  of  great 
_  excitement  during  November  ;mcl  December.  Dear 
old  Santa  and  his  wife  were  so  busy  preparing  gifts 
for  the  thousands  of  children  they  knew  that  they  had 
no  time  to  notice  the  confabulations  the  children  held  in 
corners :  and  even  if  they  had  observed  them,  they  would 
have  pretended  not  to 'see,  for  the  dear  old  people  are 
themselves  so  subject  to  the  epidemic  of  secrets  which 
attacks  every  one  about  Christmas-time  that  they  would 
have  understood  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  their 
children.  The  only  cure  for  it,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
to  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  let  it  run  its  course;  it  will  be 
sure  to  spend  itself  by  the  25th  of  December. 

So  Father  Glaus  and  Mother  Claus  were  blind  to  the 
mysterious  bits  of  work  which  were  whipped  out  of  sight 
at*  their  approach,  always  coughed  violently  when  they 
came  near  a  group  of  children  whispering  together,  and, 
above  all,  asked  no  questions  about  the  outlay  of  pocket- 
money  with  which  the  Claus  children  were  none  too 
plentifully  supplied. 

The  truth  is  the  children  were  determined  that  their 
parents  should  share  in  the  general  festival  of  Christmas. 
They  thought  it  was  high  time  the  old  people  should  taste 
the  *joys  of  receiving  as  well  as  those  of  giving,  and  all 
this 'ferment  was  about  the  gifts  in  course  of  preparation 
for  their  elders. 

Santa  Claus  suffered  from  cold  feet.  Whether  it  was 
011  account  of  his  winter -night  journeys,  or  whether 
the  blood  all  rushed  to  his  brain  when  he  sat  down  to 
read,  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  fact  is  the  old  gentleman  felt 
the  cold  very  much.  So  Snowflake  Claus  set  about  pre- 
paring a  little  article  she  had  heard  of  in  France,  and 
which  is  there  called  a 

CHAUFFE-FIED  (FOOT- WARMER  |. 

A  piece  of  warm  material.  20  inches  by  30  inches,  was 
the  first  requisite.  Snowilake  had  a  piece  of  raw  silk 
which  had  been  left  from  some  chair  covering,  and  that 
answered  nicely.  This  was  folded  so  as  to  make  an  ob- 
long. 20  inches  by  15  inches.  The  two  shorter  sides  were 
then  joined  firmly,  thus  forming  a  bag,  with  one  long 
side  for  the  opening  (the  other  long  side  being  formed  by 
the  fold  in  the  material).  Next  several  layers  of  cotton 
batting,  19  inches  by  2'J  inches,  were  laid  one  over  the 
other  T they  were  covered  on  both  sides  with  cheese-cloth 
or  unbleached  muslin,  and  stitched  through  at  intervals 
to  keep  the  cotton  from  huddling  into  one  place.  This 
was  then  folded  to  form  a  bag  the  same  as  the  outside 
one.  laid  within  it,  and  secured  to  it  at  the  corners,  and 
at,  intervals  along  the  sides.  Then  the  whole  was  lined 
with  silk  or  silkoline  harmonizing  in  color  with  the  out- 
side of  the  bag.  A  narrow  gimp  braid  was  sewn  around 
to  conceal  the  seams.  It  was  intended  that  when  Santa 
sat  down  to  read,  he  could  thrust  his  slippered  feet  deep 
into  the  recesses  of  this  downy  pocket  and  warm  his  toes. 
If  Snowflake,  had  been  able  to  ati'ord  a,  piece  of  fur  for 
the  lining,  she  would  have  used  it  instead  of  the  cotton 
batting,  and  in  that  way  would  have  avoided  the  neces- 
sity of  lining  it  again  with  silk. 

Mother  Claus  had  a  weakness  for  fragrant  odors,  not 
stronir  perfumes,  but  for  dainty  suggestions  of  a  lavender 
bed  in  full  bloom,  or  a  bunch  of  spring  violets.  So  little 
Icicle  Claus  prepared  for  her  mother  a  gift  which  she  knew 
would  suit  her  taste,  and  to  her  credit  be  it  said  she  per- 
severed in  her  task,  and  did  not  break  oil'  in  the  middle,  as 
icicles  often  do. 

PERFUMED   LININGS    FOR   BUREAU    DRAWERS. 
After  secretly  procuring  the  exact  measure  of  all  her 
mother's  bureau  drawers,  she  cut  two  layers  of  cotton 


baiting  to  fit  each  one.  These  were  generously  be- 
sprinkled with  the  finest  kind  of  powdered  orris  root 
(the  perfume  of  the  best  orris  root  most  resembling  that 
of  violets}.  These  she  covered  neatly  with  pale  blue 
silk. .line  in  a  dainty  pattern  of  trailing  flowers.  She 
would  have  used  India  silk  for  this  purpose  had  she  been 
able  to  afford  it.  The  edges  were  ornamented  with  brier 
stitch,  and  the  whole  was  tufted  at  regular  intervals  with 
tiny  bows  of  China  ribbon.  For  each  of  these  linings 
Icicle  procured  four  little  thumb  tacks,  such  as  are  n-ed 
to  attach  drawing-paper  to  a  drawing-board.  These  were 
intended  to  secure  the  downy  linings  to  the  bottom  of 
the  drawers. 

CALENDAR. 

Hoar  Frost  made  for  her  cousin  a  very  dainty  and  ori- 
ginal calendar.    A  sheet  of  strong  celluloid  was  procured. 
Out  of  this  were  cut  thirteen  sticks 
for  a  fan  of  the  shape  shown  in 
the  illustration.      Two  little  slits 
were    made    with    a   very  sharp 
knife  at  the   places  shown.      On 
one  stick   was  the  young  lady's 
monogram  in  bewitching  gilt  let- 
tering, and  down  the  stick  was  a 
collection  of  glittering  snow  crys- 
tals.     On  each  of  the  other  twelve 
sticks    was   arranged  a  calendar 
for     the    month    in   the   manner 
shown  in  the    illustration,  paint- 
ed   with   sepia  and    a    very    flue 
brush,  and    down    the   stick    was 
some  dainty  device  for  the  month, 
clone  in  gilt  or   colors — a  chime 
of  bells  for  January;  a  flight  of 
valentines      for     February,    etc. 
These  thirteen  sticks  were  placed 
one  exactly  above  the  other,  and 
the   cobbler  was    intrusted   with 
the    task    of     punching    a    hole 
through  all  of  them,  and  putting 
a  little    brass    eyelet-hole,   like 
those  put  in   laced  shoes.     Then 
a  narrow  white  ribbon   was   run 
through  the    upper    part    of   the 
blades,  and  its  length  so  adjusted 
as  to  permit  of  opening  or  closing 
the  fan. 

If  Hoar  Frost  had  not  been  able  to  paint,  she  would 
have  done  all  the  lettering  in  pen  and  ink.  She  had  the 
foresight  to  choose  an  irregular  type  of  lettering,  so  that 
the  imperfections  should  not  be  perceptible.  Her  de- 
signs were  all  copied  from  illustrated  books. 

BINDING  FOR  SCRATCH  TAD. 

Uncle  Jack  Frost  was  a  literary  young  man.  apt  to 
have  brilliant  ideas  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  when 
he  was  dressing,  or,  in  fact,  at  any  time  when  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  get  at  pen  and  paper.  So  his  niece  Crystal 
prepared  for  him  a  little  "Commonplace  Book,"  which 
combined  prettiness  with  utility.  First,  she  procured 
several  pads  of  scratch  paper.  The  size  she  chose  was 
'.I  inches  by  5£  inches,  but  any  other  size  would  have 
done  just  as  well.  Two  pieces  of  substantial  cardboard 
were  cut,  each  half  an  inch  wider  and  a  little  shorter 
than  the  pad.  These  were  joined  by  gluing  between 
them  a  strip  of  strong  material,  leaving  about  an  inch 
for  the  thickness  of  the  pad.  The  whole  was  then  neat- 
ly covered  with  brown  linen. 

'  Then  a  piece  of  scarlet  silk  braid  was  arranged  about 
these  covers,  so  as  to  seem  to  be  tying  up  a  package. 
The  ends  were  brought,  to  the  inside  of  the  covers  and 
securely  fastened.  On  the  outside  the  braid  was  secured 

in  place  with  a  true  bow-knot  fastened  by  immense  seals, 
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which  Crystal  had  stamped  with  the  cover  of  her  father's 
inkstand.  Two  little  loops  of  the  braid  were  then  fasten- 
ed at  one  side  of  one  of  the  covers ;  these  were  intended  to 
hold  the  pencil.  Lastly,  another  layer  of  the  linen  was 
put  on  each  cover  fastened  to  it  on  three  sides,  but  with 
the  side  nearest  the  centre  left  open.  Into  the  pockets 
thus  formed  the  covers  of  the  pad  were  slipped,  and  were 
thus  held  in  place.  As  soon  as  Uncle  Jack  Frost  used 
one  pad,  it  was  intended  that  another  should  take  its  place 
from  the  store  Crystal  had  provided. 

PHOTOGRAPH  OR  MUSIC  RACK. 

One  of  Santa's  boys,  North  Wind,  was  infected  with 
the  spirit  of  fancy  work,  and  made  a  rack  for  photographs 
or  music.  He  bought  a 
light  wire  gridiron,  and  bent 
baok  the  handles  in  oppo- 
site directions  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  would 
form  a  support  for  the  grid- 
iron when  it  was  opened 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  Ribbons  were  then 
woven  in  and  out  of  the 
wires  forming  the  gridiron, 

and  they  were  fastened  off  with  the  help  of  a  few 
si  itches  from  a  good-natured  sister.  Crystal  said  that 
had  she  been  making  it,  she  would  have  fitted  in  a  little 
silken  pocket,  so  that  it  could  be  used  for  scraps,  but 
North  Wind  declared  that  he  preferred  to  have  it  so 
that  photographs  or  music  of  any  length  could  be  put 
in  it. 

BUREAU  SCARF. 

Starlight  Claus  made  a  bureau  scarf  for  her  mother. 
A  piece  of  tine  scrim  of  the  requisite  size  was  neatly 
hern-stitched.  A  shopping  tour  was  made  for  some 
French  cretonne  which  should  have  in  its  pattern  long 
trailing  sprays  of  delicately  colored  flowers.  As  Moth- 
er Claus  was  particularly  fond  of  pale  yellow,  this  was 
thej  prevailing  color  of  the  cretonne  which  was  linally 
chosen. 

A  perfect  trail  of  the  flowers  was  carefully  cut  out  and 
basted  in  an  artistic  position  on  the  scrim.  Then  these 
flowers  were  outlined  in  button-hole  stitch,  very  close, 
the  length  of  the  individual  stitches  being  graded  from 
long  to  short.  The  silk  in  which  this  outlining  was 
done  was  so  chosen  with  regard  to  color  that  the  stitch- 
ing seemed  almost  a  continuation  of  the  flower  or  leaf. 
Then  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  the  flowers  and  the 
prominent  veins  of  the  leaves  and  petals  of  the  flowers 
were  gone  over  in  outline  stitch  in  colors  as  near  to 
nature  as  possible. 

Two  or  three  scattered  flowers  and  leaves  were  treated 
in  the  same  manner  at  the  ends  of  the  scarf.  Starlight 
was  so  delighted  with  the  effect  when  finished  that  she 
started  immediately  to  employ  the  rest  of  the  cretonne 
on  a  bedspread  to  match. 

PORTABLE  WRITING  DESK. 

Little  Moonlight  made  for  her  aunt  a  most  convenient 
writing  support.  A  piece  of  well-seasoned  wood,  27  inch- 
es by  18  inches  and  half  an  inch  thick,  was  procured. 
Next,  a  yard  of  dark  felt,  which  material  is  two  yards 
wide,  was  bought,  of  a  color  to  harmonize  with  the  pre- 
vailing color  in  her  aunt's  room.  The  board  was  neatly 
covered  on  both  sides  with  the  felt,  which  was  secured 
at  the  edges  by  a  row  of  small  brass-headed  tacks.  One 
of  the  longer  sides  was  left  for  the  time  being  without 
any  tacks.  Three  or  four  pieces  of  pale  blue  blotting- 


paper,  10  inches  by  10  inches,  were  laid  one  above  the 
other  in  the  position  indicated  in  the  illustration.  Four 
hi  lie  triangular  pieces  of  felt,  were  then  tacked  to  the 
board  to  keep  the  blotting-paper  in  position,  so  thai  as 
one  sheet  should  become  soiled  it  could  be  slipped  out, 
!.•:••  i:ig  the  one  below  it  to  take  its  place. 

Just  above  the  blotting-paper  was  a  tiny  calendar,  of 
the  kind  the  pages  of  which  may  be  lifted  up  so  as  to 
mark  appointments  for  weeks  ahead.  At  the  left  a  piece 
of  felt  6  inches  by  '.I  inches,  with  one  of  its  shorter  sides 
hollowed  out  to  form  a  V,  was  laid  on  the  board.  Just 
011  top  of  it  was  laid  one  exactly  like  it,  but  two  inches 
shorter,  and  on  top  of  that  still  another  two  inches  short- 
er than  the  last.  The  lower  side  and  the  two  long  sides 
of  these  coincided,  and  were  tacked  at  once  to  the  board. 
In  these  pockets  were  placed  paper  and  envelopes.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  blotting-paper  were  placed  similar 
pockets  for  postal-cards  and  telegraph  blanks.  Two  little 
round  bags  were  made  of  a  size  large  enough  to  contain 
a  travelling  inkstand.  Eacli  was  furnished  with  a  double 
draw-string,  and  tacked  to  the  board  from  the  inside.  One 
was  to  contain  a  travelling  inkstand,  and  the  other  a 
bundle  of  fringes  cut  from  a  glove,  and  tied  so  as  to 
make  a  pen-wiper  not  unlike  a  small  broom. 

A  band  of  the  felt  about  an  inch  wide  was  tacked  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  board,  leaving  loops  just  large 
enough  for  pens  and  pencils,  and  one  somewhat  larger 
for  a  paper-knife.  In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  a  tiny 
pocket  of  the  felt  was  lined  with  tracing-paper,  to  prevent 
the  stamps  from  clinging  in  hot  weather,  and  tacked  to  the 
board  for  stamps,  and  in  the  corresponding  left-hand  cor- 
ner was  one  for  a  small  address-book.  Next,  two  pieces 
of  felt  were  taken,  one  exactly  the  size  of  the  board,  and 
the  oilier  not  quite  as  wide  from  top  to  bottom,  but  a 
little  longer  from  left  to  right.  These  were  stitched  to- 
gether by  machine  around 
two  short  sides  and  one 
long  side  and  up  the  mid- 
dle, the  little  extra  length 
going'  to  form  the  pockets. 
This  was  then  tacked  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  board, 
thus  making  the  row  of 
brass-headed  tacks  contin- 
uous. The  Hap  thus  form- 
ed could  be  lifted  up,  and 
then  the  two  pockets  would 
directly  confront  the  writer ; 
or  when  the  lap  board  was 
not  in  use  it  could  be  pulled 
over  the  board,  thus  secur- 
ing the  contents  of  the  pock- 
ets from  dust.  The  pockets 
were  meant  to  contain  un- 
answered letters  or  miscellaneous  papers.  In  making 
all  the  pockets  Moonlight  was  very  careful  to  have  each 
somewhat  wider  than  the  article  to  be  contained  in  it,  so 
as  to  allow  for  the  thickness  of  the  article.  It  was  in- 
tended that  this  la]>  board  should  be  used  when  one  wish- 
ed to  write  at  a  low  easy  chair  rather  than  at  a  desk. 
Its  chief  advantage,  however,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  could 
be  easily  taken  away  from  home.  It  could  be  complete- 
ly furnished  with  materials  for  correspondence,  and  when 
the  little  travelling  inkstand  was  removed,  it  could  be 
laid  perfectly  Hat  in  the  trunk.  Little  rings  could  be 
fastened  on  the  back,  and  then  it  could  be  hung  on  little 
hooks  screwed  into  the  wall. 

Now  the  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  must  re- 
member that  these  doings  of  the  Clans  children  are  to  be 
kept  secret.  On  no  account  is  a  word  to  be  breathed  to 
Santa  Claus  or  any  of  his  relations.  These  things  are 
only  spoke"  about  in  case  the  readers  of  this  article  should 
like  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
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A    MILLION    DOLLARS    IN    COIN. 

MSTKI'ANNI  proposes  to  erect  a  Moorish  ]i:iluce  at  the 
«  World's  Fair.  One  of  Ihe  many  attractions  which  lie 
proposes  to  exhibit  ill  this  palace  is  ijl,llllt),(l(l()  ill  gold  coin  in 
one  pile.  . 'i  sight  which  he  believes  nearly  CMT\  \isitor  will 
want  lo  see.  Of  course  grout  precantious  will  he  taken  fur  the 
safely  of  such  great  treasure.  It  will  he  in  a  strong  cage,  and, 
Mr.  Mepauni  says,"Jnsl  miller  the  gold  will  he  constructed  ;i 
tire  anil  hurghir  |iroof  vault.  To  I  he.doors  ol'  t  his  vault  w  ill  he 
connected  electric  w  ires.  In  I  he  event  of  an  al  leni)it  to  lull  the 
palace,  my  guards  will  press  an  electric  hull. HI,  the  entire,  pile 
w  ill  fall  into  the  vaults,  and  the  doors  will  spring  shut." 


OLD    WHITE   AVINU'S    LKOACY. 

BY   (iOHIIAM    SILVA. 

AN  admirer  of  good  fowl.  I  am  inclined  to  study  theiriiistincts, 
;ind  to  indulge  my  l':iney  to  the  fullest  extent  in  their  pur- 
chase. An  unusual  \  ariety  of  line  breeds,  as  well  as  large  hroods 
of  coininon  fowl. are  cnnslanl  l\  to  he  seen  on  my  premises.  Among 
the  latter  is  a  homely  old  speckled  hen  wilh  one  wliito  winy,  for 
which  she  is  named.  A  good  layer  and  faithful  sitter,  she  had 
never  hceii  known  to  desert,  her  nest  until  upon  the  occasion 
which  I  am  ahout  to  relate. 

Heretofore  aliovehoard  in  all  her  transactions,  laying  her  eggs 
in  customary  places,  this  \  ear,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  Old 
While  Wing  stole  her  nest.  She  hid  it  cleverly  under  the  cur- 
rant-bushes growing  along  the  garden  fence,  and  near  liy  a  small 
gate.  1'rom  the  gate  lan  a  narrow  hoard  walk  to  the  kitchen 
door,  where  the  water-troughs  were  arranged,  around  w  Inch  the 
fowl  were  wont  to  Hock. 

Old  White  Wing  had  been  hrooding  her  eggs  some  seven  days, 
•when,  to  my  surprise,  one  morning  I  saw  her  aimlessly  wander- 
ing ahont  the  gate,  and  bruising  her  way  hack  and  forth  un- 
der the  pickets.  Presently  she  started  up  the  walk.  I  noticed 
that  she  looked  thin  and  moulting,  that  her  head  drooped,  and 
that  she  came  in  an  unusually  liiiinlile  fashion  for  even  this,  the 
1110,1  insignificant  of  Middies. 

As  she  pigeon-toed  her  way  slowly  up  the  walk,  a  line  splen- 
didly feathered  pcacomhed  white  Plymouth  Kock  lien  separated 
herself  from  the  others,  sprang  upon  the  upper  end,  and  with 
lifted  crest,  and  stalely  I  icad_  paced  downwards  towards  the 
gate. 

Mnl  w  a\  of  the  board  walk  the  proud  lien  and  the  huinhlo  lieu 

met.     Neither  ga\  e  w  ay.     They  stood  gravely  regarding !au- 

othci .  the  h  uml  ile  com  mini  fowl  clucking  plaintively.  Suddenly 
she  raised  her  head,  and  with  forced  energy  laid  her  small  bill 
ai  TOSS  the  larger  one  of  the  pioud  thorough-bred  fowl.  For  a 
seeinid  or  two  the  pair  held  close  communion.  Neither  moved; 
not  a  feather  stirred.  Then  Old  White  Wing  began  dialing  her 
bill  caressingly  againsl  that  of  the  other.  Soon  she  drew  il 
away,  and  with  her  head  more  deeply  drooped  went  trembling 
along  the  walk,  and  disappeared  in  the  morning-glory  vines  t  hat 
shaded  the  kitchen  windows. 

I  In  peaeoinhcd  white  Plymouth  Ruck  hen  meanwhile  stalked 
down  to  the  gate,  where  she  furtively  darted  out  of  sight  among 

t  he   elllTalll-bllshei. 

"That's  enrioii-,"  I  ivniaiked  to  my  wife.  "I  never  knew 
<  )ld  White  Wing  to  indulge  in  a  constitutional  before  when 
hatching." 

Oilier  matters  claimed  my  al  tention,  and  it  was  broad  noon 
before  I  again  though!  of  old  White  Wing.  Going  down  to  her 
nest,  I  carefully  parted  the  currant  bushes  above  it.  and  cau- 
tiously peered  in.  To  my  amaxemeiit  there  sal  the  peacombed 
white  Plymouth  Ifoek  hen  brooding  Old  While  Wing's  eggs  as 
tranquilly  and  as  much  at  home  as  though  they  had  been  her 
o  wu . 

"Well,  this  is  remarkable!"  I  said  to  myself,  perplexed,  as  I 
released  the.  bushes  to  settle  again  to  their  place  over  t  he 
nest. 

On  my  way  up  the  walk  I  called  to  Ihe  fowls.  They  flapped 
and  llnttcred  from  every  quarter,  but  there  was  no  White  Wing 
amongst  them.  I  grew  anxious  ahout,  the  old  bird,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  her.  Healing  the  morning-glory  vines 
where  I  had  seen  her  disappear.  I  cried  out,  "  Shoo,  shoo!"  but  no 
hen  scuttled  aw  ay  squawking.  I  grew  more  curious,  and  getting 
down  on  my  knees  pulled  apart  the  tangled  mass  of  vines  that 
bid  the  foundation-stones,  and  crept  along  beside  them.  Near 


the  kitchen  door-step  I  came  upon  Old  White  Wing.  There 
she  lay,  stretched  out  her  lopping  wings  sprawled,  her  eyes 
wide  open  and  bright  stone  dead,  and  had  probably  been  so 
for  many  hours. 

The  above   incident    is   true  in  every  particular.      I  Iocs  it   not 

pnne,  ii e    point   at  least,, that   bird   instinct,  is   parallel  with 

human  intelligence,  w  hen  so  brainless  a  creature  as  a  hen  may 
possess  t  he  protect  ing  int  nit  ions  of  a  mother  ?  It  is  my  linn  be- 
lief thai  old  White .Wing  felt  the  grip  of  death  upon  her,  and 
with  true  motherly  devotion  dragged  herself  out  to  procure 
hatching  warmth  for  her  progeny  when  she  should  be  beyond 
giving  i  I.  lint  what  ahout  the  mode  in  which  she  communicated 
her  last  will  and  testament  to  the  peaconibcd  while  Plymouth 
Kock  hen,  who  sat  out  her  probation  with  unswerving  fidelity, 
and  brought  olf  her  chicks  with  proud  satisfaction,  scratching 
as  failhtiilly  for  them  as  Old  White  Wing  herself  could  possibly 
have  done  ? 


THE  LITTLE  GOOSEBERRY-BUSH. 

BY    DORA   READ   GOODALE. 

I  AM  a  foundling,  and  never  have  seen  my  parents, 
llioitg-li  I  have  stood  on  tiptoe  and  looked  around 
cafe  fully. 

The  speckled  nuthatch  declares  that  one  of  his  ancestors 
brought  me  hither  a  long  time  ago.  I  cannot  say  how 
that  is.  but  my  bushy  green  head  is  larger  than  three  of 
the  nuthatch's  ancestors. 

Far  below  me  the  world  lies — a  broad  iial  place  with 
strange-looking  creatures  moving  about  on  it.  I  some- 
times think  that  I  should  like  to  live  there;  but  that  is 
impossible. 

You  suppose,  perhaps,  that  I  have  nothing  to  do.  Let 
me  ask  if  you  were  ever  an  unripe  gooseberry  1  If  so,  con- 
sider how  hungry  you  were;  and.  I  put  it  to  you,  who 
prepared  your  meals  for  you? 

In  spring  I  hang  out  my  pretty  green  bells,  and  before 
they  are  fairly  shrivelled,  there  are  as  many  young  ber- 
ries. Oh,  how  slowly  they  fatten  !  Oh,  how  my  roots 
work!  For  you  must  know  that  food  is  scarce  so  high  in 
the  world,  and  one  has  to  pry  into  every  crevice,  to  be 
thankful  for  bits  of  dead  bark  and  mould,  and  the  cast-off 
skins  of  spiders  and  beetles,  and  dead  leaves  that  Ihe 
north  wind  brings  in  the  autumn.  The  liighliole,  who 
lives  so  near  that  by  turning  my  head  I  ran  peep  in  at 
her  nesl lings,  works  no  harder  to  provide  them  with 
worms  than  I  do  to  provide  good  sap  for  my  young  ones. 
In  these  days  1  have  plenty  of  company,  for  people  come 
from  far  and  near  to  spread  their  dinner  upon  the  grass, 
and  sit,  in  a  ring  in  the  shade  below,  and  the  children 
spy  me,  and  cry  out,  "Look  at  the  little  gooseberry- 
bush  !" 

My  babies,  where  do  they  go?  They  are  ripened  at 
last,  and  hang  there  all  soft  and  purple  in  theii  round 
prickly  skins,  when  some  saucy  horny  -  beaked  fellow 
chances  this  way  and  breaks  them  off  without  so  much  as 
saying,  "By  your  leave,  madam."  And  if  by  good  for- 
tune a  single  one  remains  hidden  under  its  little  notched 
leaf,  it  presently  says  farewell,  and  loosening  its  hold, 
rolls  gently  down  to  the  country  below,  even  as  the  high- 
holes,  when  their  feathers  grow  thick,,  must  need  desert 
the  old  nest  and  go  seeking  their  fortunes.  Heigh-ho! 
'tis  a  puzzling  world  at  times,  but  it  is  doubtless  well  or- 
dered, and  will  come  to  good  at  the  last. 

Ugli !  how  cold  it  grows  after  my  berries  are  gone! 
The  wind  which  played  with  my  leaves  so  softly  now 
claps  them  rudely  together,  twists  my  branches,  and 
threatens  to  pitch  me  down  headlong  unless  I  bow  my 
head  when  his  hrealli  sweeps  over  me.  I  shrink  far- 
ther and  farther;  I  creep  down  the  stem,  and  at  last  I 
take  refuge  in  my  tough  clinging  roots,  and  there  I  fall 
so  fast  asleep  that  no  hurricane  can  wake  me.  The 
squirrel,  who  sometimes  pelts  me  with  shells  from  a 
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neighboring  knot-hole  that  he  has  stuffed  with  acorns, 
tells  me  that  half  the  world  does  likewise  in  winter;  the 
woodchucks,  for  instance,  that  great  tribe,  retire  to  the 
ground,  and  scarcely  stretch  their  legs  till  the  spring  sun 
shines  again.  He  himself,  however,  is  too  frisky  a  fel- 
low to  be  dreaming  so  long,  and  declares  that  on  mild 
days  he  thrusts  out  his  head,  and  that  the  whole  earth  is 
as  white  as  the  marble  that  gleams  in  the  quarry;  that 
the  eaves  of  his  house,  and  my  very  branches  themselves, 
are  strung  with  balls  of  glass  that  sparkle  like  dewdrops, 
and  that,  except  for  some  gliding  rabbit  or  shrill-voiced 
jay,  a  heavy  slumber  seems  to  be  upon  everything.  When 
I  think  of  these  things,  I  feel  that  life  is  much  alike  for 
us  all — yes,  even  for  the  great  elm  itself,  and  for  the  little 
gooseberry-bush  who  is  carried  midway  between  earth 
and  sky,  and  whose  lodging  is  only  a  crotch  in  its  city 
of  branches. 


SEALS  FOR  THE  WORLD'S   PAIR. 

THE    seal    having    attained    an    international    importance 
through    the   disputes   ;IH   to   the    rights  of  American   and 
Canadian  fishermen  to  kill  him  in  Bering  Sea,  he  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  very  interesting  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  Chicago, 
in  1893. 

This  exhibit  consists  of  models  in  papier-mache',  representing 
the  fur  seal  and  walrus  fisheries  on  the  Alaskan  coast.  The 
animals  to  be  represented,  as  well  as  the  men  who  catch  them, 
are  being  modelled  in  clay.  One  of  the  models  shows  a  seal 
"drive."  This  model  includes  hundreds  of  mimic  seals  which 
Aleuts  are  driving  along  to  the  killing-grounds  by  waving  cloths 
and  shouting.  Another  illustrates  a  "  rookery  "  on  which  the 
foil-grown  seals,  bellowing  and  pugnacious,  have  "hauled  np" 
out  of  the  surf  upon  the  islands  to  breed.  Another  mode]  will 
show  a  haiiliiig-groiind  of  bachelor  seals.  The  killing  ol' seals 
will  also  be  shown,  a  group  of  Aleuts  being  represented  in  the 
act  of  smashing  their  heads  with  clubs.  There  will  also  be  rep- 
resented a  number  of  hair  seals,  which  are  not  useful  for  their 
fur,  but  merely  for  food  supply  to  the  natives  of  that  region. 
The  walruses,  now  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  are  also  to  be  re- 
produced in  material  that  will  give  them  a  remarkably  lifelike 
appearance.  Hundreds  of  models  in  clay  are  being  made  of  I  hese 
animals,  in  order  to  represent  the  different  species  and  sizes  of 
each.  They  are  to  be  cast  in  papier-mache,  and  painted. 
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A    VERY   EINE    FIDDLE. 

BY    KATE    CHOPIN. 

HEN  the  half-dozen  little  ones  were  hungry  old  Cleophat 
would  take  the  fiddle  from  its  flannel  bag  and  play  a  tune 
upon  it.  Perhaps  it  was  to  drown  their  cries,  or  their  hunger,  or 
his  conscience,  or  all  three.  One  day  Fifine,  in  a  rage,  stamped 
her  small  foot  and  clinched  her  little  hands,  and  declared  : 

"  It's  no  two  way' !  I'm  goin'  smash  it,  dat  liddle,  some  day  in 
a  t'otisan'  piece' !" 

"  You  mus'u'  do  dat,  Fifine," expostulated  her  father.  "  Dat,  fid- 
dle been  ol'er  'an  yon  an'  me  t'ree  time'  put  togedder.  You  done 
yaird  me  tell  often  'iiougli  "bout  dat  Italian  w'at  give  it  to  me 
w'cu  he  was  die,  long  yonder  bet'o'  de  war.  An'  he  say,  'Cldo- 
phat,  dat,  fiddle — dat  one  part  my  life — w'at  goin'  live  w'en  I  be 
dead — Dieii  merci !'  You  talkin'  too  fas',  Fifiue." 

"Well,  I'm  goin'  do  snme'in'  wid  dat  liddle,  va  !"  returned  the 
daughter,  only  half  mollified.  "  Mine  w'at,  I  say." 

So  once  when  there  were  great  carryings-on  up  at  the  big 
plantation — no  end  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  city,  riding. 
driving,  dancing,  and  making  music  upon  all  manner  of  instru- 
ments— Fifine.  \vilh  the  fiddle  in  its  flannel  bag.  slide  away  and 
np  to  the  big  house  where  these  festivities  were  in  progress. 

No  one  noticed  at  first  the  little  barefoot  girl  seated  upon  a 
step  of  the  veranda  and  watching,  lynx-eyed,  for  her  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  It's  one  fiddle  I  got  for  sell,"  she  announced,  resolutely,  to 
the  first  who  questioned  her. 

It  was  very  funny  to  have  a  shabby  little  girl  sitting  there 
wanting  to  sell  a  liddle,  and  the  child  was  soon  surrounded. 

The  lustreless  instrument  was  brought  forth  and  examined, 
first  with  amusement,  but  soon  very  seriously,  especially  by 


three  gentlemen  :  one  with  very  long  hair  that  hung  down,  an- 
other with  equally  long  hair  that  stood  up,  the  third  with  no 
hair  worth  mentioning. 

These  three  turned  the  fiddle  upside  down  and  almost  inside 
out.  They  thumped  upon  it,  and  listened.  They  scraped  upon 
it,  and  listened.  They  walked  into  the  house  with  it,  and  out 
of  the  house,  with  it,  and  into  remote  corners  with  it.  All  this 
with  much  putting  of  heads  together,  and  talking  together  in 
familiar  and  unfamiliar  languages.  And,  finally,  they  sent  Fi- 
line  away  with  a.  liddle  twice  as  beautiful  as  the  one  she  had 
brought,  and  a  roll  of  money  besides  ! 

The  child  was  dumb  with  astonishment,  and  away  she  Hew. 
But  when  she  stopped  beneath  a  big  Chiuaberry-tree,  to  fur- 
ther scan  the  roll  of  money,  her  wonder  was  redoubled.  There 
was  far  more  than  she  could  count,  more  than  she  had  ever 
dreamed  of  possessing.  Certainly  enough  to  top  the  old  cabin 
with  uew  shingles;  to  put  shoes  on  all  the  little  bare  feet  and 
food  into  the  hungry  mouths.  Maybe  enough — and  Fifine's 
heart  fairly  jumped  into  her  throat  at,  the  vision — maybe  enough 
to  buy  Blauchetto  and  her  tiny  calf  that  Unc'  Simeon  wanted 
to  sell ! 

"  It's  jis  like  you  say,  Fifine,"  murmured  old  Cleopliat,  huski- 
ly, wheu  he  had  played  upon  the  uew  fiddle  that  night.  "  It's 
one  fine  fiddle  ;  an'  like  you  say,  it  shine'  like  satin.  But  some 
way  or  udder,  'tan'  de  same.  Yair,  Fifine,  take  it — put  it  'side. 
I  b'lieve,  me,  I  a'n'  goin'  play  de  fiddle  no  mo'." 


BY    .MARY  FLETCHER  STEVENS. 

I  S'POSE  you  know,  Virginia  dear, 
Thanksgiving  day  is  almost  here. 
And  now  I  hope  yon   will  not  think 
'Bout  what  you'll  «have  to  eat  and  drink- 
Because  it  isn't  right  at  all, 
To  be  a  selfish,  greedy   doll. 

First  place,  you  should  be  very  glad 

For  all   the  blessings  you  have   had. 

Your  pleasant  borne,  your  kind  mamma, 

And  what  a  lucky  doll  yon  are! 

You  know  she  lets  you  have  your  way 

About  a  do/en  times  a.  day! 

She's  very,  very  gen'rous,  too. 

And   always  shares  a   treat  with  you. 

And  here  you  should  be  thankful,  dear, 
That  turkeys  are.  so  iMiod   this  year. 
And  sweet-potatoes  too,  of  course, 
And   lovely  crimson   cranberry  sauce  ! 
And  squash,  and   little  saucer-pies, 
They're  always  such   a.  great  surprise, 
Ice-cream,  and  nuts  and   raisins  too! 
Oh!  I'm   so   glad    1    am   nol    you, 
Because,  yon  see.  you   dearest,  sweef, 
You  cannot  really,  truly  eat, 
And  so    the   thankf'Iest    thing  is  this. 
You'll   never  know  what  fun  you  miss! 
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WHY    NOT'.' 

I. HIM:  l.'oy  Itrayton  is  of  an  observing  and 
iiH|iiiring  turn  of  niiml.  and  has  an  easy  way 
of  reaching  nincltisiiins  \vlicn  a  subject  pre- 
sents itself.  The  nthrr  day  he  heard  his  fa- 
therspcak  of  a  elieslniit  colt  which  In-  thought 
of  buying,  and  the  mention  of  the  colt  set 
l,'o\'s  Ihiiikiii".  macliiiicry  in  inolion. 

"I'a, "lie  .said,  "a  little,  WIT  litlle.  young 
c'lie-i  nut  pony  is  a  chestnut  colt,  isn'i  n  '" 

••  Yes,  Roy." 

"Well,  when  yon  sec-  a  very,  very  small 
horsechestnut.  like  the  one  I'ncle  Rob  carries 
in  his  pocket  to  (  lire  liis  rheumatism,  why  don't 
\ou  call  il  a  <•,<//  ehesinut  ?" 


•^•3&. 
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PREPARING    FOR    THANKS(iIYlN(! -FROM    TWO    STAND-POINTS. 


TIIK    TWINS. 
So  like  arc  wo  that  people     ay 

They  can't  tell  me   fioin   Jim, 
Hut    I   can   tell  us  any  day  — 

I'll]   inc.  and   he   is   him. 


A  MATHEMATICIAN.  "  I  was 

SrxtuY-si  IKIOI,  TtCACUKU  (In  liifiinl  t7<i*.s ).    ''Who  can    tell      Tvas  wavii 
what  is  meant  hy  fore  fathers  f" 

S.iiii:  OF  EIGHT  (promptly).  "  One  less  than  five  fathers." 

'•  On,  m 
time,  "  do 


UNDENIABLE. 

"  Vot"  shouldn't  lie  so  restless  in  church,  Char- 
lie, "said    the    minister  to  his   little   son.      "I 
could  see  yon  moving  and  jumping  about  in 
the  pew  all  through  my  sermon." 
stiller  "n  yon  were,  papa,"  answered  Charlie.     "You 
T  \  our  arms  and  talkin'  all  through  church." 


AT  SING  SING, 
animal"  cried  Willie,  ou  seeing  a  zebra  for   the   first 
come  here,  and  see  this  poor  little  convict  pony." 


THE   KKASOX. 

"  WHY  do  you  suppose  Koyal  Worcester  ware  is  marked  with 
four  W's  ""  asked  one  china  connoisseur  of  another. 

••  I  s'pose,"  remarked  a  ten-year-old  nephew  who  had  over- 
heard, "the  man  that  marked  it  stuttered." 


HER  VERSION. 

"I  HARDLY  think  I  have  any  father;  I  hardly  think  I  have 
any  father."  live-year-old  Helen  was  heard  repeating  to  herself. 

"  Why,  child,  what  art-  yon  saying  '"  asked  her  mother. 

"  Oh,  I've  got  to  learn  it  to  please  my  Sunday-school  teacher  ; 
she  sa.ys  it's  a  prayer." 

And  so  it  was  ;  but  investigation  proved  it  to  begin,  "  I  heart- 
ily thank  thee,  heavenly  Father." 


A    l;VEER    TALE    OF    A    GOOD    BOY. 
SM.M.I.  Tommy  was  so  very  good, 

His   playmates  used   to  t\\it    him, 
And    1   have  always  understood 
That's  why  old  Hover  bit  him. 

For  Rover  loved  good   food  to  eat, 

Nor  did  he  ever  waste  it; 
And  when  he  heard  Tom   was  so  sweet, 

He  nipped  his  leg  to  taste  it.  J.  K.  B. 


AN  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

TEACHER  (to   (iramiimr    <'ltii<«).  ••  Charlie,  what   do  two  nega- 
1  i ves   together  make  .'" 

('n  \I;LIE  (promptly).  "A  composite." 


THE  FOXES  AND  THE  TURKEY— A  STORY  WITH  A  MORAL. 


T\VO    FOXi:S    IN    KKATlillI 
mSOOVEUBD   A    TURKEY. 


ll  P.I8TM  AS     TUNNRR 


EAnil  FORTHWITH  <1I,AIME1>  TIIK  KIRP,  WIIinH 
UK8UI.TKI>  IN  A  ftl'M'.ITED  AEGUMKKT  AS  TO 
WHICH  SPIHT)  IT  F1R6T. 


IN  THE  SQUAimi.F  THICV  MKT  WITH  MISFORTUNE, 
Will  OH  GAVE  THEM  AM  PI.  1C  TIMK  TO  OON61PEU 
TIIK  FOLLY  OF  TI1ICIR  WAYS. 
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POPS'S  PROMOTION. 

BY  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  KING,  U.S.A. 

WE  lived  a  queer  un-American  sort  of  life  there  in 
Arizona  while  our  little  Corporal  and  his  Apache 
playmate,  Dick,  were  learning  each  other's  language  and 
each  other's  ways.  From  mid-April  until  late  in  Octo- 
ber the  heat  was  intense,  so  much  so  that  in  June,  July, 
August,  and  September  no  drills  or  exercises  of  any  kind 
took  place  between  seven  in  the  morning  and  seven  at 
eve.  East  and  west  of  us  the  mountains  reared  their 
scarred  and  rugged  crests,  but  served  as  barriers  to  the 
cool  breezes  that  sometimes  were  wafted  down  by  the 
storm  winds  of  the  Sierras. 

Our  big,  bare,  treeless,  shrubless  quadrangle  was  lev- 
elled otF  on  a  plateau  at  the  west  side  of  the  swift- 
flowing  Verde.  All  the  barracks, 
quarters,  storehouses,  and  corrals 
were  built  of  the  mud  -  colored 
adobe  —  the  sun-dried  brick  of 
Mexico  and  Spanish  America — 
and,  except  close  along  the  edge 
of  the  stream  and  high  up  among 
the  mountains,  there  was  no  more 
verdure  about  the  old  garrison 
than  you  would  have  found  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert  of  Sahara.  The 
foot-hills  and  ravines  to  the  west 
of  us  were  sparsely  covered,  it  is 
true,  by  a  coarse  fibrous  grass,  on 
which  we  "herded"  our  horses 
more  for  the  sake  of  change  of 
air  than  for  any  nutriment  they 
derived  from  such  grazing;  and 
down  in  the  flats  to  the  northward 
the  sage-brush  throve  amidst  the 
sand-heaps,  and  there  the  big  lop- 
eared  jack-rabbits  had  their  home, 

and  gave  us  many  an  evening's  sport  and  early  morn- 
ing chase. 

Summer  at  Camp  Verde,  down  in  that  deep,  hot, 
breezeless,  rainless  valley,  was  more  like  summer  in 
India  than  anything  I  ever  read  or  heard  of;  only  we 
had  no  punkahs  and  no  docile  well-trained  Indian  syces 
to  do  our  bidding — work  the  punkahs  and  fan  the  flies 
away  or  mix  cooling  drinks.  Indeed,  cooling  drinks 
were  not  to  be  had  at  Verde,  for  neither  ice  nor  snow 
could  last  in  heat  so  dense  and  dry.  Far  up  in  the 
mountains,  east  or  west,  we  sometimes  froze  the  water 
in  our  canteens,  making  night  scouts  after  the  Apaches, 
but  that  was  late  in  the  autumn  or  during  the  winter. 
Of  iced  drinks,  therefore,  we  had  none,  yet  of  cool  spring 
water  there  was  abundance. 

Hanging  by  ropes  in  the  shade  of  every  veranda,  cov- 
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ered  with  gunny  sacks  or  old  blankets,  there  swung  in 
such  breeze  as  we  might  be  favored  with  huge  five  and 
eight  and  even  ten  gallon  ollas  (pronounced  olleyahs) 
of  porous  unglazed  earthenware.  Over  under  the  bank 
of  the  little  Beaver,  nearly  a  mile  away,  was  a  spring  of 
cool  clear  water;  and  twice  a  day  the  huge  water  wagon, 
drawn  by  six  mules,  would  make  the  round  of  the  garri- 
son, filling  all  the  ollas,  and  drenching  the  blanket  cov- 
erings. Rapid  evaporation  produces  sharp  cold,  as  all 
our  young  readers  have  been  taught,  and  this  was  the 
system  that  enabled  us  soldier  exiles  to  have  cool  water 
to  drink,  even  if  we  couldn't  have  lemonade. 

And  all  day  long  when  the  burning  sunshine  poured 
down  on  the  parched  and  glaring  parade  no  one  could 
be  seen  upon  its  broad  expanse  except  occasionally  a 
squad  of  tawny,  nearly  naked  Indian  prisoners,  with 
their  watchful  guard,  working  at 
the  edges  of  the  pathways  or 
cleaning  up  along  the  line  of  the 
barracks. 

Occasionally  an  officer  or  a  sol- 
dier in  white  blouse  and  pith  hel- 
met might  be  going  to  or  returning 
from  the  office,  but  from  early 
morning  until  the  sun  slowly  sank 
behind  the  curtain  of  frowning 
heights  at  the  west,  you  could  not 
suppose  women  or  children  had 
any  part  in  such  a  life.  Not 
one,  as  a  rule,  was  to  be  seen, 
until  Pops  came  to  enliven  the 
garrison ;  and  then  for  a  long  time 
Dick  and  he,  of  whom  I  told  you 
before,*  were  the  only  "kids" 
along  Officers'  Row. 

"Indeed,"  said  Geordie's  mo- 
ther, "I  have  about  decided  that 
Geordie  doesn't  belong  to  us  any 

more.  He  sleeps  here  and  eats  here,  as  a  general  thing, 
but  Dick  and  he  are  off  and  away  right  after  sunrise,  and 
seldom  indoors  again  until  nightfall.  But  we  know  no- 
thing can  go  amiss  with  them  after  their  experiences. 
Some  of  the  men  never  let  them  out  of  their  sight." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Pops  and  Dick, had  set  up 
housekeeping  themselves;  and  over  in  as  cool  a  corner 
as  could  be  found  on  the  plateau,  out  of  a  condemned 
wagon  body,  some  old  boards,  and  three  or  four  damaged 
tent  flies,  those  two  little  scamps,  aided  by  their  trooper 
friends,  had  built  them  what  Geordie  called  a  "  ran- 
cheria,"  better  than  any  house  at  Verde.  And  there, 
Mvurr  from  molestation  from  marauders  of  their  own 
kind,  safe  from  visitation  from  the  mountain  Apaches, 
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with  everybody  ready  to  help  and  encourage  and  nobody 
to  bother  them,  those  two  boys,  ('aucasian  and  aborigine, 
lived  an  ideal  life,  while  we  elders  were  fuming  in  our 
hot  and  stuffy  quarters. 

By  tattoo  each  evening  Master  Geordie  was  stowed 
away  in  his  little  bed  in  the  doctor's  quarters  and  sound 
asleep,  while  Dick,  curled  up  like  a  hedgehog,  dreamed  or 
dozed,  as  the  spirit  moved  him,  over  in  their  "  rancheria," 
back  of  the  adobe  wall  of  the  quartermaster's  corral. 
Like  all  Indians,  Dick  had  some  superstitious  fears,  and 
hated  the  dark.  Nothing  would  tempt  him  away  from 
his  lair  after  tattoo  had  sounded.  Even  though  alone  in 
this  wagon  roost  of  his,  he  could  hear,  close  at  hand,  the 
slow  pacing  foot-falls  of  the  sentry  over  the  corral,  and 
the  occasional  challenge  and  reply  that  told  him  he  had 
watchful  protectors. 

Everybody  was  good  to  Dick,  not  on  Geordie's  account 
alone,  but  because  of  the  sympathy  and  tenderness  felt 
for  the  little  fellow,  who,  having  lost  his  own  kindred, 
clung  to  his  pale-face  playmate  and  chum  despite  the 
misguided  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  drive  him  back 
upon  the  reservation.  Many  a  time  in  the  still  watches 
of  the  night  the  sentry  would  scratch  the  taut  canvas 
covering  of  "the  kids'"  playhouse  and  query,  "All  right, 
Dick?"  and  the  little  human  weasel  within,  who  slept 
with  one  eye  and  both  ears  open,  would  pipe  up,  "All 
'ight!"  and  be  in  the  Land  of  Nod  again  in  less  than  a 
minute.  Then  again,  some  nights  when  fitful  little 
gusts  of  wind  stirred  the  dust-heaps  and  swung  the  open 
doors  about  the  post,  and  told  of  storm  and  deluge 
among  the  great  ranges  to  the  north,  and  presently  the 
distant  rumbling  of  the  thunder  would  swell  to  booming 
crash  and  roar,  and  far  away  towards  the  grand  canon  of 
the  Colorado  the  valley  would  light  up  with  the  glare 
and  Hash  of  the  storm  king's  "  tinder-box."  and  the  north- 
ern heaven  be  rent  by  jagged  streaks,  or,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  blaze  like  the  noonday  sunshine  from  range  to 
range,  little  Dick  would  huddle  closer  in  his  nest,  and 
hide  his  dusky  face  in  his  bony  little  arms.  Then  if  some 
soldier  whom  he  especially  liked  and  trusted  happened 
to  be  on  guard,  and  coaxed  him  to  the  doorway  and  bade 
him  look  at  the  magnificent  spectacle  and  listen  to  the 
boom  of  the  tremendous  cannonade.  Dick  would  shudder 
and  shrink,  and  his  wonderment  would  find  vent  in  one 
long-drawn  word  that  sounded  like  "  Hayshee !"  and  back 
he  would  crawl  to  quake  and  shiver  and  tremble,  for  all 
the  world  like  a  rabbit  in  its  form,  for,  child  of  nature 
though  he  was,  the  little  "Toiito''  feared  the  direful 
wrath  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  hid  himself,  terror-stricken, 
from  the  flash  of  the  angry  eye,  from  the  thunder  of  that 
awful  voice. 

Once  a  party  of  his  people  following-  the  trail  of  a  de- 
tachment of  troops  and  melting  for  bullets  the  solder  of 
the  emptied  tin  cans,  found  among  the  debris  of  the  aban- 
doned camp  two  round  black  iron  things,  big  as  their 
heads  very  nearly,  with  a  cap  or  stopper  made  of  soft 
metal  like  the  solder  which  clung  to  the  tomato  and  fruit 
cans.  These  big  balls  they  carefully  placed  in  the  lire, 
and  then  squatted  in  a  circle  around  them,  waiting  for  that 
solder  to  melt  and  run  to  earth.  Suddenly  there  came 
the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit  from  the  midst  of  the  flames, 
an  awful  crash  of  thunder,  a  fearful  rush  of  flame,  and 
hissing  lead  and  whirring  death  bolts,  and  the  fire  was 
scattered  all  over  the  canon,  and  those  Apaches  who 
could  stir  at  all  fled  shrieking  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
rocks;  and  when  at  last  the  wise  men  of  the  tribe  were 
summoned,  and  slowly,  fearfully  gathered  about  the  place, 
it  was  found  that  a  dozen  of  the  tribe — stalwart  braves, 
shrinking  women,  even  a  little  child  or  two — lay  stretched 
about  the  blasted  spot,  stone  dead  and  terribly  maimed 
and  torn. 

It  was  an  awful  lesson,  and  little  Dick,  shuddering, 
had  heard  the  story  time  and  again  while  still  a  wander- 


er with  his  people.  How  could  they  know  that  those 
black  balls  were  loaded  shells  of  the  howitzer,  left  behind 
by  the  packers  in  the  morning's  hurried  start?  Dick 
never  saw  the  lightning  nor  heard  the  crash  of  thunder 
but  his  first  impulse  was  to  throw  himself  upon  the  ground 
and  crawl  for  shelter. 

Not  so  Pops.  "  Huh!"  said  our  Geordie.  disdainfully; 
"you're  no  soldier,  Dick.  That's  only  blank  cartridges 
the  giants  are  firing  up  in  the  Sierra  Frisco;"  and  loudly 
did  Pops  proclaim  among  his  hearers  at  the  doctor's  door 
his  contempt  for  an  Indian  "  what  was  afraid  of  thun- 
der." 

But  there  came  a  day  in  that  glaring  month  of  Sep- 
tember, by  which  time  everybody  was  practically  used  up 
by  the  long-continued  heat,  when  Dick  turned  the  tables, 
so  to  speak,  on  Corporal  Pops. 

Every  morning,  just  as  soon  as  the  first  blush  of  day 
came  stealing  up  over  the  wooded  range  of  the  Mogollon 
(Mogolyone,  we  called  it,  as  the  Spaniards  did  before  us, 
for  you  must  remember  they  were  actually  building 
churches  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte — now 
the  Rio  Grande — before  our  forefathers  came  skirting  the 
Massachusetts  coast  line  in  the  Mayflower),  and  the  cook 
fires  began  to  twinkle  about  the  rear  of  the  barracks,  the 
sentry  at  the  guard-house  would  give  the  boy  bugler  a 
shake,  and  that  young  scamp  would  step  forth  from  un- 
der the  veranda,  where  he  had  been  sleeping,  and  sound 
"assembly  of  the  trumpeters,"  or,  as  it  is  generally 
known,  "first  call."  Instantly  every  fox -hound  and 
greyhound  on  the  reservation  would  set  up  a  joyous  yow- 
yow-yow,  and  with  a  rush  and  scurry  they  would  come 
leaping  out  on  the  parade  to  join  the  assembling  musi- 
cians in  the  march  at  reveille,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Pops  would  bestir  himself,  and  go  toddling  in  his  long 
night-gown  to  his  patient  nurse's  door,  and  clamor  for  her 
to  come  and  dress  him  before  she  made  the  doctor's  cup 
of  cott'ee;  and  Dick's  beady  black  eyes  and  quaint  little 
dark  face  would  peer  out  from  behind  his  canvas  screen, 
and  his  white  teeth  flash  their  grin  of  comfort  at  sight  of 
the  sentry  and  the  coming  day.  Then  he  too,  without  the 
bother  of  being  dressed,  would  go  streaking  across  the 
sandy  barren  towards  the  troop  kitchen  with  that  odd 
pigeon-toed  spring-kneed  walk  of  his,  and  there  would  be 
his  big  slice  of  bread  and  sugar,  a  heaping  tin  of  "  hash," 
and  a  quart  cup  of  soldier  coffee  all  ready  for  the  shy, 
silent  little  Apache  (Pops  was  the  only  soul  who  could 
induce  him  to  talk  except  in  occasional  monosyllable); 
and  then,  his  breakfast  finished,  he  would  trot  around  in 
front,  and  squat  in  the  slanting-  rose-hued  beams  of  sun- 
light, and  watch  for  the  coming  of  his  playmate  Pops. 

One  day  the  little  Corporal  came  late;  did  not  come  at 
all,  in  fact,  until  the  trumpet  sounded  sick-call,  and  the 
doctor  strode  forth  on  his  morning  tramp  to  the  hospital, 
whereupon  Master  Geordie  suddenly  appeared  from  be- 
hind the  house,  thrust  his  little  hand  into  the  big  one  ex- 
tended to  him,  and  said  he  guessed  he'd  go  with  papa. 

"  \Vliy.  where's  Dick  this  morning?"  queried  the  doc- 
tor. 

"  Oh,  he's  all  right;  over  there  somewhere;  but  he  can 
wait  awhile  longer." 

"But  how's  this,  Geordie  boy?  Do  you  mean  you 
haven't  gone  over  to  join  Dick  yet?" 

"  Why,  no,  not  this  time,"  faltered  Pops. 

"Why  not,  Geordie?  You  and  Dick  haven't  had  a 
falling  out,  have  you?" 

"  No;  only  there's  no  fun  over  there  any  more." 

The  doctor  smiled.  Asking  no  more  questions,  he 
thought  that  none  the  less  he  had  reached  the  explana- 
tion of  the  matter.  Two  days  before  an  Apache-Mohave 
scout  had  been  sent  in  to  the  post  accidentally  shot. 
Dr.  Graham  saw  the  wound  was  not  fatal,  and  so  as- 
sured his  frightened  patient,  but  the  Indian  was  plainly 
much  alarmed.  He  wanted  "Apache  medicine-man," 
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and  the  commanding  officer  being  a  humane  and  kindly 
disposed  old  soldier,  sent  a  cavalry  trooper  up  to  the 
agency  for  the  desired  practitioner,  and  by  evening'  he 
had  arrived,  had  caused  his  brother  Apache  to  be  moved 
out  on  the  bluff  back  of  the  hospital  and  within  full  view 
and  hearing  of  the  kid's  "  rancheria,"  and  there  he  built 
a  little  "wickyup,"or  brush  shelter,  over  the  wounded 
scout,  produced  his  tomtom  and  rat-tic,  and  begun  his 
weird  and  outlandish  incantations  —  singing,  howling, 
rattling,  thumping,  and  every  now  and  then  bending 
over  the  prostrate  form,  and  "  blowing  away  ''  the  evil 
spirits. 

Dick's  beady  eyes  had  taken  in  all  the  preparations 
while  Geordie,  overcome  by  the  heat  and  fatigue  after  a 
morning's  play,  was  soundly  sleeping  in  his  own  particu- 
lar corner  of  their  den.  Murnane,  the  jovial  trooper, 
had  peeped  in  at  the  boy  and  taken  word  over  to  Mrs. 
Graham  that  Pops  was  snoozing  as  usual,  and  Dick,  twit- 
ted  as  he  had  been  all  morning  about  his  dread  of  the 
"big  shoot"  in  the  Sierras,  had  resolved  upon  revenge. 
Just  before  the  trumpets  sounded  first  call  for  sunset  pa- 
rade, and  when  the  men  were  all  at  quarters  getting  into 
their  neat  undress  uniform,  the  weird  wild  incantation 
began  out  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  The  sun  had  disap- 
peared behind  the  heights;  'twas  time  for  the  Indian 
"  bogies"  to  surround  the  wounded  victim. 

The  moment  that  unearthly  howl  began,  with  its  drum 
and  rattle  accompaniment,  little  Pops  started  up  from 
sleep  and  stared  wildly  around.  In  an  instant  Dick's 
black  snapping  eyes  were  at  the  canvas  door: 

"  Patchie  come!  Patchie  come!"  he  shouted,  excitedly. 
"Quick,  Ugashe,vun'." 

Pops  needed  no  second  invitation.  With  every  hair 
standing  on  end  and  his  eyes  starting  with  fear,  the  lit- 
tle fellow  tore  out  of  his  den,  and  made  a  straight  dash  for 
the  troop  quarters  full  three  hundred  yards  away.  Sure 
that  he  would  find  the  men  springing  to  arms,  he  rushed 
into  the  barracks  full  tilt,  panting,  breathless,  unable  to 
speak,  just  as  Dick's  shrill  peal  of  laughter  told  him  from 
the  real',  and  the  placid,  whistling,  singing,  and  brushing 
of  the  men  equally  assured  him,  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
sell.  In  vain  he  strove  to  recover  himself,  to  hide  from 
his  soldier  friends  that  he  had  been  scared  within  an  inch 
of  his  life.  His  wild  eyes,  his  heaving  breast,  his  impetu- 
ous entrance.  Dick's  shrill,  derisive  laughter,  and  the  dis- 
tant howl  and  thump  and  rattle,  all  told  the  story. 
•  The  laughing,  teasing  soldiers  thronged  about  him 
with  eager  questionings.  "  Which  way  are  they  com- 
ing, Pops?"  "Are  there  many  of  them,  Pops?"  "Is  it 
Skiminzin  or  Deltschay  this  time?"  "  Get  your  guns, 
fellows;  the  Tontos  have  jumped;"  and  poor  Geordie, 
with  a  big  lump  in  his  throat,  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
The  ringing  peal  of  the  "assembly"  released  him  sud- 
denly from  his  laughing  tormentors,  or  the  little  fellow 
would  have  broken  down  and  burst  into  tears.  As  it  was, 
Murnane  could  not  console  him  as  he  led  him  home  af- 
ter drill,  nor  would  he  be  reconciled  with  Dick. 

But  boyish  quarrels  are  of  short  duration  in  most  cases, 
and  simply  cannot  live  when  there  are  only  two  boys  in 
the  camp.  Truce  was  patched  up  between  Apache  Dick 
and  Corporal  Pops  before  the  setting  of  another  sun,  and 
then  there  came  a  long  peace  and  the  episode  which  led 
to  another  stripe  being  added  to  the  little  fellow's  sleeve, 
and  he  was  Corporal  Pops  no  more.  Even  Muruane 
greeted  him  as  "  Me  saynior,  the  Sargint." 

All  around  old  Verde  in  those  days  the  rattlesnakes 
were  plenty.  Our  mail-carrier  had  been  bitten  at  the 
spring  in  Cedar  Canon,  and  had  died,  swollen  and 
black,  before  he  could  reach  help.  Several  of  our 
hounds  too  had  been  killed  by  snake  bites.  Two  Mexi- 
cans and  two  or  three  soldiers  had  heard  the  sharp 
skirr-r-r  of  the  rattles,  and  felt  the  sting  of  the  keen  little 
fangs,  fortunately  when  they  were  so  near  the  trader's 


store  that  they  could  rush  thither  and  be  quickly  stupe- 
fied with  whiskey;  but  no  one  had  met  with  any  mishap 
of  the  kind  within  the  limits  of  the  post,  and  all  the  si 
that  one*  had  infested  the  garrison   were  believed  \<>  In- 
killed  or  driven  away,  until  one  lovely  evening  in  late 
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October,  just  as  the  folds  of  the  flag  came  fluttering  down 
to  the  music  of  the  sunset  bugles. 

Across  the  parade  in  front  of  the  various  barracks 
stood  the  long  lines  of  troops  in  their  dark  blue  uniforms. 
Here  and  there  and  everywhere  beyond  the  flag-staff 
were  the  officers  returning  to  report  the  result  of  the 
roll-call  to  the  post  commander.  Far  up  on  the  crags 
of  Squaw  Peak  and  over  on  the  lofty  battlements  of  the 
heights  across  the  Verde  the  setting  sun  threw  gorgeous 
mantling  of  crimson  and  purple  and  gold,  but  down  here 
around  the  parade,  in  the  deep  silent  valley,  the  shadows 
of  coming  night  had  fallen,  and  on  the  veranda  of  the 
commanding  officer's  quarters,  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Row,  a  group  of  ladies  were  chatting,  while  Mrs. 
Graham,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  and  looking  a 
little  flushed  and  tired,  was  just  stopping  to  rest  at  the 
edge  of  the  southern  bluff.  They  had  been  down  in 
Sudsville  to  see  a  laundress  who  was  ill,  and  were 
now  watching  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  evening  sun- 
beams upon  the  rocky  heights  across  the  Verde.  Up  at 
the  other,  the  northern,  end  of  the  parade,  and  close  to 
the  quarters  where  Jack  and  I  lived,  were  Pops  and  Dick, 
busy  at  a  game  of  tushaway — an  improvement  on  the 
shinny  of  our  boyhood,  and,  as  played  by  the  mountain 
Indians  of  Arizona,  especially  the  Hualapais,  a  game  re- 
quiring great  skill  and  dexterity.  On  the  doctor's  piazza 
sat  Geordie's  fond  nurse,  smilingly  watching  his  agile 
movements,  and  dividing  her  attention  between  him  and 
his  baby  brother,  who  was  lurching  and  toddling  about 
the  pillars  of  the  veranda,  taking  occasional  "headers," 
but  struggling  undaunted  to  his  chubby  legs,  and  "go- 
ing at  it"  again.  The  air  was  so  still  that  the  soft,  low 

laughter  of  the  ladies  over  at  Major  B 's  could  be 

heard  distinctly  across  the  parade,  and  the  last  report 
having  been  made,  the  commander  was  just  turning 
away  to  return  to  his  quarters,  and  the  officers  were  re- 
joining their  companies  for  the  evening  drill,  when  sud- 
denly  the  silence  was  broken  by  an  aw  ful,  agonized,  pro- 
longed shriek. 

No  one  stopped  to  ask  questions.  In  an  instant  a 
dozen  officers  and  men  were  t'-aring  like  mad  across  the 
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sandy  level  to  where,  three  hundred  \.-mls  away,  the 
mis'  nurse,  screaming  at  tlie  top  of  her  voice,  and 
dancing  up  and  down  in  her  anguish  and  excitement, 
was  pointing  to  litlle  "hab\  lirother,"  \viio,  apparently 
uucoiiM-ioiis  of  any  danger,  was  toddling  out  across  the 


and  lifted  Maria  Jane  into  a  chair,  and  gave  her  a  piece 
of  his  mind;  and  Murnane  and  others  of  Geordie's  friends 
came  out  and  cut  otf  the  rattler's  head  and  the  "casta- 
nets "on  his  tail,  and  all  \\<TC  warned  by  the  Corporal  not 
to  injure  the  skin.      "It's  a  pair  of  Sergeant's  stripes  I'll 
tan  out  of  that  for  Pops,"  said   he.      Arid 
so  ended  the  excitement  of  the  evening. 

The  very  next  day  what  does  the  Ma- 
jor do  after  evening  roll-call  but  march 
over  to  the  doctor's  quarters,  his  Adjutant 
beside  him,  and  three  or  four  of  us  follow- 
ing in  his  wake;  and  Jack  had  a  new  pair 
of  three-barred  chevrons  in  the  breast  pock- 
et of  his  blouse ;  and  the  ladies  were  there, 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Graham,  and  baby  bro- 
ther, of  course,  and  even  Maria  Jane;  and 
then  Pops  and  Dick  were  duly  summoned, 
and  we  all  assumed  an  air  of  official  grav- 
ity. 

"  Publish  the  orders,  Mr.  Adjutant,"  said 

Major  B .      "Stand  attention,  Corporal 

Pops!" 

Whereat  Geordie  clapped  his  heels  to- 
gether, and  fixed  his  little  fingers  at  the 
seams  of  his  little  knickerbockers,  and  the 
Adjutant  cleared  his  throat,  and  read: 
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road  as  though  bent  on  joining  Pops  and  Dick.  Her 
screams  were  echoed  by  poor  Mrs.  Graham  far  down  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  every  one  of  us,  rushing  to 
the  rescue,  seeing  nothing  but  the  nurse,  the  baby,  and 
the  boys,  realized  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  what  must 
be  the  cause  of  the  outcry — a  rattlesnake. 

Fast  as  we  ran,  we  were  all  too  slow.  We  saw  Pops 
and  Dick  stop  their  game,  and  look  around  in  amaze. 
We  saw  Pops  grab  his  little  tushaway  stick  in  tighter 
grasp,  and  go  springing  and  shouting  towards  the  uncon- 
scious little  toddler  already  holding  out  his  baby  arms 
to  his  boy  brother;  we  saw  Dick,  who  was  farther  up  the 
parade,  go  tearing  after  Pops,  his  little  bare  black  legs 
working  like  the  flashing  spokes  of  sulky  wheels  011  a 
race-track;  we  saw  Pops's  stick  whirled  high,  exactly  as 
though  lie  were  copying  the  "right  cut  against  infan- 
try" of  his  trooper  friends,  and  saw  something  go  writhing 
and  twisting  through  the  air  just  in  front  of  where  the 
baby  boy  had  halted,  astonished  at  the  uproar,  and  then, 
as  we  came  rushing  to  the  spot,  we  saw  Pops  and  Dick 
fall  upon  some  squirming,  struggling  object  with  their 
sticks,  thrashing  the  life  out  of  it  with  boyish  might  and 
main.  It  was  a  big  rattler,  coiled,  hissing,  rattling,  and 
ready  for  instant  spring  upon  that  tiny  and  innocent  ad- 
versary, when  Pops's  practical  aim  snapped  the  creature's 
arching  neck,  and,  in  the  nick  of  time,  saved  his  baby 
brother. 

Then  we  gathered  him  up  in  our  arms,  and  loaded 
him  with  hugs  and  caresses;  and  then  his  screaming 
nurse  flopped  down  on  the  veranda,  but  nobody  gathered 
her;  and  some  of  us  were  consoling  the  toddler,  who  had 
now  begun  to  cry;  and  others  patting  Dick  on  the  back, 
and  saying,  "lineno!  bueno!"  and  another  had  run  to 
tell  poor  terrified  Mrs.  Graham  that  all  was  well;  and 
then  the  doctor,  pale,  speechless,  with  twitching  lips, 
came,  and  held  out  his  arms  for  his  soldier  boy,  and  little 
Pops  exultingly  piped  out:  "/killed  him,  papa,  my  turn 
self.  Didn't  I,  Dick?"  he  queried,  eagerly. 

And  then  both  her  boys  were  borne  to  Mrs.  Graham,  who 
hugged  and  kissed  and  cried  over  them  in  her  quiet  way, 
and  begged  people  not  to  worry  about  her.  and  to  forgive 
her  for  being  so  frightened;  and  then  Jack  went  over 


"For  prompt,  daring,  and  soldierly  con- 
duct, for  having  slain  in  single  combat  the 
renegade  foe  Rattlesnake,  and    for  having 
thereby  saved  the  life  of  his  comrade,  Private  Graham, 
it  is  ordered  that  a  medal  of  honor  be  prepared  for  Cor- 
poral Pops,  unattached,  and  that  he  be  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  Sergeant  forthwith. 

"Sergeant  Pops  is  ordered  on  special  duty  at  regi- 
mental headquarters,  and  will  be  obeyed  and  respected 
accordingly. 

"  By  order  of  Major  B ." 

Then  Jack  bent  down  and  pinned  the  big  new  chev- 
rons over  the  old,  tarnished,  narrow  stripes  on  the  little 
arms,  and  then  we  all  touched  our  caps,  and  one  after 
another  shook  hands  with  the  young  Sergeant,  and  con- 
gratulated him  upon  his  deserved  promotion. 


MY  FIRST   DAY   IN  A   COW   CAMP. 

BY   HOWARD   GIBBONS. 

I  HAD  reached  the  summit  of  my  ambition;  the  life  of 
a  cowboy  lay  before  me.  At  last  I  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  telegraph;  even  the  end  of  the  stage  route 
was  forty  miles  behind  us;  and  as  for  bad  neighbors, 
there  were  no  neighbors  of  any  sort  within  seventeen 
miles  of  the  camp.  I  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Great  Amer- 
ican Desert,  or  the  Great  Basin,  that  region  where  the 
rain  never  falls  in  summer,  lying  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Cascades.  Roaming  almost  wild  over 
these  lava  beds  are  immense  herds  of  horses  and  cattle, 
as  hardy  as  their  predecessors  the  buffaloes.  To  look 
after  and  brand  these  rovers  of  the  desert  requires  many 
men.  In  fact  this  region  might  well  be  called  the  home 
of  the  cowboy. 

Our  breakfast  of  coffee,  beans,  beef,  and  hot  biscuit  be- 
ing over,  the  foreman  caught  from  the  corral  a  horse  for 
each  man.  As  most  of  the  horses  had  not  been  han- 
dled for  six  months  or  more,  and  had  been  running 
wild  all  that  time,  each  man  prudently  inspected  the 
girth  and  straps  of  the  saddle  to  see  that  they  were 
all  secure  before  saddling  his  pony.  Riding  these  po- 
nies for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  is  almost  like  break- 
ing them  when  colts,  or  "  broncos, "as  they  are  termed. 
To  me,  a  new  man,  the  saddling  of  my  iron-gray  pony 
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was  by  no  means  an  easy  or  agreeable  task.  He  swung 
twice  around  the  stump  to  which  he  was  tied  before  [ 
succeeded  in  getting  tbe  saddle  over  his  withers,  and  when 
I  tried  to  run  the  girth  through  the  ring,  manifested 
an  amiable  desire  to  bite  my  shoulder-blades.  But  to 
hesitate  was  to  be  laughed  at  by  every  one  present.  and 
I  had  been  reminded  that  I  was  a  "tenderfoot1'  often 
enough  that  morning  to  last  me  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Mounted  at  last!  Luckily  for  me,  my  horse,  when  once 
bestrode,  was  a  gentle  one,  and  did  not  lake  the  notion  to 
"buck."  By  this  peculiar  and  very  disagreeable  motion 
the  half-tamed  pony  protests  against  the  rider  remaining 
in  the  saddle,  and  if  the  m;m  is  not  accustomed  to  the 
trick,  always  with  success.  When  I  had  gained  enough 
conlidence  in  myself  to  dare  to  look  around  me,  it  was 
just  in  time  to  see  "  Winchester  Charlie  " — so  called  be- 
cause of  his  habit  of  carrying  that  weapon  on  his  saddle 
— go  diving  over  his  pony's  head  in  much  the  same  at- 
titude as  a  frog  would  assume  in  suddenly  taking  to  the 
water.  Then  came  some  wild  and  dangerous  riding,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  to  catch  the  pony.  Away  they  went 
over  rocks  and  gullies.  The  next  thing  I  knew,  my  horse 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  chase,  and  joined  in  the  pursuit. 
After  a  short  sharp  run  the  horse  was  caught  and  brought 
back.  Charlie  again  tried  his  luck,  this  time  with  better 
success.  In  the  fall  he  lost  some  of  his  conceit,  and  was 
very  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  worst  calamity 
that  can  befall  a  cowboy  is  to  be  thrown  from  a  horse, 
since  lie  considers  his  reputation  as  a  rider  impaired  by 
a  single  fall. 

All  being  now  ready,  we  moved  off  to  the  north  to 
drive  a  part  of  the  herd  to  the  corral,  leaving  the  cook  to 
take  care  of  the  camp  and  to  prepare  dinner.  I  soon 
began  to  gain  confidence  in  myself,  and  by  noticing  the 
motions  of  the  horses  ridden  by  myself  and  companions, 
was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  Mark  Twain's  saying  that 
"the  American  mustang  is  muscled  with  watch  springs." 
If  the  one  I  rode  that  morning  had  not  been  wired  with 
blue  steel,  how  could  he  have  gone  galloping  up  shelving 
banks  of  crumbling  gravel,  over  stretches  of  uneven 
ground  full  of  sharp  irregular  rocks,  over  logs,  stumps, 
roots,  through  swamps  and  morasses,  where  each  step 
sank  as  if  into  feathers,  and  each  hoof  was  raised  with  a 
muffled  thuck'i  Over  this  last  part  of  the  road  the  horse 
did  not  gallop;  his  quick,  nervous,  floundering  steps 
pulled  him  through  safely  where  a  heavier  and  less  met- 
tlesome horse  would  have  mired.  Taken  all  in  all,  for 
tough,  willing,  intelligent  saddle-horses  the  broncos 
have  not  their  equal. 

My  tirst  experience  of  actual  work  was  following 
a  calf  down  the  side  of  a  mountain,  where  I  would 
have  much  preferred  to  get  off  and  walk.  But  as 
my  horse  seemed  to  understand  his  work,  and  went 
without  being  guided,  I  soon  turned  the  calf  back,  and 
received  the  commendation  of  one  of  the  men,  who 
had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  act  as  my  guide,  cham- 
pion, and  adviser. 

On  arriving  at  the  corral,  the  branding  commenced. 
The  brands  are  in  the  shape  of  some  object,  letter, 
or  combination  of  letters.  Each  ranch-owner  adopts 
his  own  sign  or  brand,  which  he  is  required  by  law 
to  register  at  the  county-seat.  Every  spring  the 
herds  are  brought  together,  that  the  young  animals 
may  be  marked  with  the  owner's  brand.  The  brand- 
ing is  done  by  heating  irons  red-hot  and  holding'  them 
against  the  animal  to  be  marked.  This  burns  the  skin 
so  deeply  that  the  hair  never  grows  again,  and  the 
owner  knows  his  own  stock  by  the  scar  that  re- 
mains. 

Being  the  new  man,  I  was  chosen  to  keep  the  brand- 
ing-irons hot.  While  bending  over  to  rake  the  blazing 
cottonwood  sticks  closer  together,  I  was  surprised  to 
receive  a  blow  which  sent  me  flying  over  the  fire.  On 


looking  to  see  who  had  struck  me,  I  recognized  my  fn  :nd 
of  the  morning,  the  calf  I  had  run  down.  He  had  just 
been  branded,  and  seemed  inclined  to  divert  his  attention 
from  his  burnt  side  by  punishing  me.  I  hastily  scram- 
bled to  the  top  of  the  feno-.  but.  none  too  soon,  for  his 
mother  had  had  her  Texas  blood  stirred  up  by  his  Wealing 
while  he  was  being-  branded,  and  she  was  fully  prepared 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  her  offspring.  She  was  too  un- 
wary, however,  and  came  close  enough  to  enable  me  to 
give  her  a  poke  with  the  hot  end  of  one  of  the  irons  I 
held  in  my  hand,  which  induced  her  to  go  to  the  other 
side  of  the  corral  in  a  hurry.  I  then  decided  it  would  be 
discretion,  at  least,  to  move  my  fire  to  the  outside  of  the 
fence. 

The  branding  over,  we  proceeded  to  the  camp  for  din- 
ner. Although  I  have  seen  better  meals,  no  one  would 
have  thoug-ht  that  there  was  anything  to  wish  for  from 
the  way  we  ate.  The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was 
spent  in  the  shade  of  the  quaking-asp  and  mountain  ash 
trees,  telling  yarns,  running  races,  and  sleeping. 

After  supper  came  the  pleasan test  part  of  the  day,  the 
lime  spent  sitting  around  the  camp  fire  talking  or  singing 
songs.  One  of  the  tents  had  been  assigned  to  me,  and 
into  it  my  effects  had  been  moved  from  my  trunk.  Ly- 
ing on  my  back  in  the  door  of  this  tent,  the  walls  of 
which  were  decorated  with  charcoal  frescoes  and  mono- 
grams, I  listened  to  the  dreary  howl  of  the  coyote  and 
the  low,  mournful  note  of  the  ground-owl,  and  watched 
the  shadows  from  the  fire-light  play  among  the  trees  un- 
til I  fell  asleep.  Here  my  new  friend  and  protector  of 
the  day  found  me  sound  asleep,  and  covered  me  to  keep  oil' 
the  night  air. 

About  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  rancho,  as  the 
man  who  attends  to  the  saddle-horses  is  called,  went  up  a 
small  canon  to  bring  in  the  bunch  to  the  cam)).  He 
was  assisted  by  one  of  the  riders.  Both  men  were  mount- 
ed on  horses  which  had  beeti  picketed  out  all  night  near 
the  camp.  After  going  about  a  mile  from  the  cam]],  in 
turning  a  clump  of  chaparral  they  came  suddenly  on  a 
silver-tip  bear.  Having  left  their  guns  at  the  camp,  and 
not  wishing  to  let  him  escape,  they  decided  to  lasso  him. 
Down  came  the  "  riettas."  By  means  of  vigorous  spurring 
of  the  snorting  and  unwilling  ponies,  one  of  the  boys  at 
length  got  near  enough  to  drop  the  rawhide  rope  over  the 
bear's  neck,  and  with  a  quick  turn  of  his  horse  he  landed 
the  brute  on  his  back  with  his  feet  in  the  air.  It  was  but 
the  work  of  a  moment  for  his  companion  to  secure  the 
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hind  feet  of  Hie  animal  in  the  same  manner.  By  keeping 
as  far  apart  as  possible  the  ropes  were  kept  taut,  and  the 
bear  lay  stretched  on  his  back  on  the  ground. 

Now  commenced  the  work  of  escorting  the  captive  to 
the  camp.  As  he  was  thoroughly  aroused,  all  the  mail 
who  was  following  the  angry  brute  needed  to  do  was  to 
let  him  have  a  little  slack  rope,  and  he  would  follow  the 
man  who  led  at  his  best  pace,  all  the  while  making 
demonstrations  that  were  by  no  means  pleasant.  In 
this  manner  they  soon  arrived  at  the  camp,  where  every 
one  was  still  asleep,  except  the  cook,  who  was  busy  pre- 
paring breakfast.. 

Getting  as  close  to  the,  beds  as  was  thought  safe,  they 
set  up  the  cry,  "Bear  in  camp!''  thoroughly  enjoying 
the  stampede  which  followed.  We  did  not  stop  for 
clothes,  but  bolted,  every  man  for  himself,  for  the  trees. 
Although  the  mountain  air  at  sunrise  was  by  no  means 
warm,  nobody  ventured  to  return  until  assured  by  the 
report  of  Winchester  Charlie's  rifle,  which  the  cook  had 
found  at  last,  that  it  was  probably  safe  to  go  back  and 
dress  for  breakfast. 

While  we  were  at  supper  that  evening  one  of  the 
boys,  a  peculiar  scatter-brained  sort  of  fellow,  went  to 
the  corral  for  a  rope,  and,  as  lie  said  afterwards,  "just 
tossed  his  hat  over  the  fence  to  sec  u  liat  ihe  fools  would 
do."  He  found  out.  With  a  snort  and  bellow  the 
frightened  cattle  rushed  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the 
enclosure.  I  hose  in  the  rear  crowding-  the  leaders  hard 
against  the  side  of  the  pen.  The  fence  gave  way  with  a 
crash,  and  the  herd  went  flying  in  every  direction,  carry- 
ing lh"  poles  for  some  distance  on  their  backs.  For  the 
next  hour  or  so  we  busied  ourselves  in  collecting  the 
frightened  and  widely  scattered  bands  of  runaways. 

Since  the  corral  was  gone,  and  the  cattle  a  long  way 
from  camp,  it  was  now  necessary  to  herd  the  bunch  for 
the  night.  At  dusk  the  gentlest  and  best-broken  horses 
were  caught,  and  half  of  the  men  went  on  duty  for  the 
first  part  of  the  night,  while  the  rest  of  us  "  turned  in" 
early,  since  we  should  be  called  about  midnight  to  relieve 
those  on  duty.  Promptly  at  1  l.i'.d  we  were  aroused  from 
what  seemed  to  me  about  half  an  hour's  sleep.  Oh.  how 
sleepy  I  was!  Taking  a  hasty  lunch,  we  saddled  our 
ponies  and  started  towards  the  herd.  We  found  that 


those  on  guard  had  built  a 
lire  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  herd  from  the  camp, 
"so  the  boss  could  not  see 
it,  "they  said.  As  each  man 
came  round  to  it  he  would 
take  a  turn  at  warming  him- 
self until  the  next  man 

ca up. 

All  went  well  until  about 
I  hree  in  the  morning,  when 
I  rode  in  to  take  my  turn  at 
the  fire,  and  start  Dave — the 
man  who  had  stampeded 
the  herd  earlier  in  the  day 
at  the  corral — on  his  beat. 
1  was  just  in  time  to  witness 
a  rather  startling  perform- 
ance. An  immense  steer, 
whose  horns  were  enough 
to  vouch  for  his  Texas  pedi- 
gree, walked  out  slowly  from 
the  herd  towards  the  lire, 
snuffing  the  air  in  an  inquir- 
ing manner.  As  quick  as 
thought  Dave  stooped,  and 
picking  up  a  short  firebrand, 
hurled  it  full  in  the  face  of 
the  big  brute.  With  a  snort 
and  startled  bellow,  the 

steer  wheeled  and  ran  for  the  bunch.  Almost  on  the  in- 
stant that  the  steer  turned  bellowing  towards  the  bunch 
the  whole  lot  threw  up  their  beads,  snorted,  and  went 
tearing  through  the  sage-brush  towards  the  camp. 

A  few  minutes  before  I  envied  (hose  fellows  who  wen 
sleeping,  but  now  I  felt  it  would  be  just  as  well  for  a 
man's  health  and  good  looks  to  have  a  swift  horse  under 
him,  and  to  lie  behind  that  fright  maddened  wave  of 
hoofs  and  horns  as  to  be  in  bed  and  asleep  almost  ex- 
actly in  their  course.  Waiting  just  long  enough  to  find 
by  their  hoof-beats  in  which  direction  they  were  headed, 
I  "  circled"  to  get  on  one  side  of  them  to  head  them  off. 
To  my  dismay,  I  got  too  far  to  the  front  for  comfort,  au,d 
the  next  thing  I  knew  the  whole  herd  was  thundering 
along  at  my  heels,  having  mistaken  the  sound  of  my 
horse's  hoofs  for  those  of  their  leader. 

My  horse  seemed  to  fully  understand  the  situation,  and 
did  not  lose  any  time  in  getting  ahead.  But  a  false  step 
or  a  badger  hole  would  be  the  end  of  both  our  careers. 
Having  gotten  ahead.  1  decided  to  turn  short  to  the  right, 
ride  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  stop.  I  did  so.  The 
cattle  went  by  rue  like  a  whirlwind,  and  I  enjoyed  a 
good  long  breath  of  relief.  I  decided  then  and  there 
that  those  cattle  might  go,  and  that  I  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  wait  for  daylight  to  come  before  I  had  anything 
more  to  do  with  them. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  race  with  them  I  had  entirely 
lost  my  bearings.  So,  building  a  fire  of  sage-brush,  I  sat 
down  and  waited  for  morning  to  come. 

Morning  at  last!  Mounting  and  riding,  I  knew  not 
where.  I  came  to  something  which  made  me  start  and 
tremble.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  I  turned 
was  a  gully,  some  three  and  a  ball'  feet  wide,  and  about 
as  deep.  If  I  had  not  turned,  I  should  have  plunged  in 
here  in  a  few  moments  more,  with  that  moving  mass  of 
madness  close  at  my  back.  As  it  was,  the  bodies  of  the 
cattle  that  had  fallen  in  at  first  had  made  a  bridge  across 
it.  Some  of  them  were  beaten  out  of  all  shape,  and  it 
looked  as  if  there  could  not  be  a  whole  bone  in  the  mass. 
Cowboys  are  not  much  given  to  moralizing,  but  I  came 
dangerously  near  it  as  I  looked  at  the  trampled  flesh 
bridge,  and  thought  over  my  experiences  during  the  first 
thirty-six  hours  of  my  life  in  a  cow  camp. 
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THE   INVISIBLE    FEA'ITHE. 

BY    AGNES   BAILEY    ORMSBEE. 

~|7STHER  ROBERTS  stood  in  the  parlor  before  the 
_Cj  old-fashioned  mirror  with  its  tarnished  gilding. 
The  room  was  dimly  lighted,  excepting  for  the  window 
next  the  mirror,  where  Esther  stood  holding  the  curtain 
back  with  one  hand  and  letting  a  broad  shaft  of  sunlight 
fall  athwart  the  looking-glass.  Esther's  face  wore  a  seri- 
ous look  as  she  gazed  in  the  mirror,  and  there  was  a  sad, 
wistful  expression  in  the  large  gray  eyes.  She  saw  a 
round  face  well  browned  and  rosy,  a  large  nose,  a  larger 
mouth,  and  a  chin  whose  firm  lines  were  not  hidden  by 
the  girlish  plumpness.  Her  brown  hair  was  smoothly 
brushed  and  braided,  but  the  short  straight  bang  was 
sadly  rumpled  as  the  nervous  fingers  pushed  it  up  from 
the  forehead,  while  Esther  gave  searching  glances  at  her 
reflected  face. 

"  I  can't  see  it.  I'm  just  like  everybody  else,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "But  there  must  be  something  different  in 
me.  Every  one  says  so.  Every  one  else  sees  it.  Why 
cannot  I?  Then  perhaps  I  could  do  something  to  make 
it  go  away,  so  mamma  needn't  be  so  tried  with  me." 
Esther's  lips  twitched,  and,  in  spite  of  herself,  the  tears 
came  trickling  down  her  cheeks. 

"Essie!  Essie!"  called  her  father  in  the  hall,  and 
quickly  brushing  away  the  tears,  she  picked  up  her  hat 
and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

"  Here  she  is,  Sarah,"  said  Mr.  Roberts,  as  Mrs.  Roberts 
came  in  hurriedly.  "She  was  in  the  parlor,  up  to  some 
mischief,  I'll  be  bound,"  he  added,  with  a  friendly  nod. 
"Whose  birthday  is  it  now  that  you  are  planning  for 
off  by  yourself  ?" 

"Dear!  dear!  Essie,  I  do  wish  you  would  not  hide  so. 
It  annoys  me  to  have  you  appear  unexpectedly,  like  a 
ghost,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts.  "But  you're  a  regular  Rob- 
erts, and  they  always  have  some  scheme  off  by  them- 
selves. There!  there!  Button  up  your  jacket;  I  hope 
you'll  have  a  pleasant  ride,  my  daughter,"  she  added,  with 
a  kind  smile,  as  she  saw  the  hurt  look  on  Esther's  face. 

There  was  a  big  lump  in  Esther's  throat  as  she  climbed 
into  the  phaeton  beside  her  father,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  she  knew  that  yellow-birds  and  bobolinks  on  the 
rails  of  the  tumbling  fences  along  the  road  were  singing 
their  loudest  and  sweetest.  She  scarcely  saw  the  delicate 
ferns,  the  wild  strawberries  bloom,  or  any  of  the  beauty 
of  that  bright  June  morning.  She  looked  straight  ahead, 
with  her  lips  firmly  closed,  trying  not  to  annoy  her  father 
with  tears.  Her  own  efforts,  seconded  by  cheery  words 
from  her  father,  made  her  soon  her  merry  self,  delighting 
in  the  quiet  peaceful  scenes,  and  answering  her  father's 
teasing  with  lively  chatter  and  laughing. 

One  would  never  dream,  to  see  her,  that  she  had  any- 
thing to  trouble  her,  yet  she  had  had  for  a  long  time. 
What  was  worse  still,  this  trouble  was  something  myste- 
rious, and  had  lain  in  her  mind  ever  since  she  was  a  little 
girl.  Among  her  earliest  memories  was  one  morning 
when,  pushing  back  her  high  chair,  she  refused  to  eat  her 
oatmeal.  Mamma  had  said  she  must,  and  she  had  naught- 
ily shut  her  mouth  tight  and  pushed  farther  back  from 
the  table.  Then  she  heard  this: 

"She's  just  like  the  Robertses,  Charles;  not  a  bit  like 
the  other  children — always  so  determined.  I'm  at  my 
wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do  with  her." 

And  Esther  could  recall  so  many  days  since  that  time 
when  she  had  done  or  said  something  which  mamma  had 
pronounced  "just  like  the  Robertses."  Grandpapa  and 
Grandmamma  Roberts  were  gentle  white-haired  people, 
and  to  be  like  them  seemed  to  Esther  the  best  possible 
thing.  But  somehow,  although  grandpapa  and  grand- 
mamma were  so  beloved,  being  like  them  was  apparently 
disagreeable,  and  frequently  naughty.  Esther  could  not 
bear  to  trouble  her  mother.  She  felt  a  great  deal  of  pity 


that  such  a  good  mother  should  have  such  a  trying 
child.  She  pitied  her  father,  too;  but  not  so  much,  for 
lie  never  said  anything  about  her  being  different  or  dilJi- 
e.nlt.  and  only  laughed  and  joked  when  others  said,  "Just 
like  the  Robertses."  But  then  papa  always  laughed 
when  others  were  serious.  She  could  remember  he 
smiled  at  her  when  the  dreadful  fire  burned  up  their 
home. 

Esther  tried  to  be  a  good  child.  She  had  hung 
up  her  hat  and  jacket  and  put  away  her  playthings 
without  being  told  ever  since  she  was  a  tiny  girl.  Now 
she  kept  her  drawers  in  order,  didn't  tear  her  dresses, 
sewed  on  her  own  shoe-buttons,  went  on  errands  quickly, 
and  was  thoughtful  and  helpful,  trying  to  make  up  to 
mamma  for  being,  as  she  imagined,  so  often  an  annoy- 
ance. But  the  Roberts  peculiarity  followed  Esther. 
Mamma  chose  one  dress,  and  if  she  preferred  anoth- 
er, it  was  because  she  was  a  Roberts,  and  opinionated. 
If  she  moved  the  pictures  and  chairs  in  her  room  into 
fresh  places,  it  was  because  she  was  a  Roberts,  and 
flighty  and  changeable.  When  she  took  chocolate  cake 
instead  of  white  cake,  her  brother  John,  who  had  a  boy- 
ish habit  of  teasing,  said,  "The  Roberts  idea  is  domi- 
nant." What  he  meant  Esther  did  not  know,  but  she 
felt  pursued.  Uncle  Sam  called  her  "Roberts  Junior." 
Papa's  friends  said  she  was  "a  chip  of  the  old  block," 
and  then  there  was  a  laugh,  in  which  papa  himself 
joined.  When  Esther  felt  very,  very  badly  about  these 
things  she  longed  to  throw  her  arms  about  her  mother's 
neck  and  to  beg  her  to  explain  them.  But  the  morbid 
fear  that  this  would  be  "just  like  the  Robertses,  and  too 
impulsive,"  kept  her  shy  and  silent. 

On  this  morning,  when  she  stole  in  to  the  old  mirror, 
she  thought  she  had  found  the  key  to  the  mystery.  Her 
brother  John,  who  sat  grumbling  over  his  history,  burst 
forth : 

"Bother  take  this!  When  was  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, anyway?" 

"  April  19th,  1775,"  answered  Esther,  quickly. 
"Ah!"    said    mamma;     "Esther    always    knows    her 
dates." 

"  A  strong  feature  with  the  Robertses,"  said  papa,  jok- 
ingly; "and  they  are  usually  on  time,  as  I  must  be. 
Good-by." 

So  it  was  a  feature!  Something  in  her  face!  She 
would  look  for  it.  and  the  odd  little  girl  made  many 
plans  to  do  away  with  it.  But  alas  for  plans!  She 
could  not  see  the  feature.  To  her  it  was  quite  invisible. 
And  although  her  ride  made  her  forget  her  imaginary 
trouble,  mamma's  reproof  when  she  persistently  teased 
to  go  and  visit  her  best  friend,  Madge  Taylor,  reminded 
her  again,  and  she  fled  to  her  room.  Why  did  she  have 
to  be  so  naughty?  Why  did  she  have  to  have  that  dread- 
ful invisible  featured 

The  long  afteri i    wore  away,  while  Esther  forgot 

her  worry  in  an  old  book  which  she  found  in  the  at  lie. 
She  was  absorbed,  and  never  heeded  the  rainy  damp 
wind  pouring  on  her  through  her  thin  dress,  for  she  was 
living  in  visions  with  the  beauteous  Mary  of  Scotland. 

"  Hollo!"  cried  John,  as  she  came  into  the  dining-room 
the  next  morning;  "is  the  Roberts  idea  dominant 

Esther  tried  to  smile,  but  she  felt  weak  and  trembling. 
"Oh  no;    it's  the  Roberts  feature,  yon  mean.     That's 
always  dominant  with  Essie,"  said  Addie,  thoughtlessly. 

A  torrent  of  tears  burst  from  Esther's  eyes  as  she  turn- 
ed fiercely  to  her  sister.  "  I  can't  help  having  it;  I  have 
tried  and  tried!  You're  all  cruel  to  me,  and  I've—  A 
moan  ended  the  sentence  as  the  poor  child  sank  011  the 
floor. 

When  Esther  revived,  she  was  in  her  own  pretty  room, 
with  kind  Dr.  Duncan's  face  bending  over  her.  She  beard 
her  mother  ask  in  an  anxious  voice  if  the  doctor  knew 
whether  the-Robertses  ever  lost  their  minds. 
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"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  prowled  the  doctor. 

"But  she  screamed  and  raved  so  I  was  too  frightened 
to  know  what  to  do.  The  Roberts — 

"  Oh,  go  away!"  cried  Esther.  "  Won't  you  tell  me?" 
she  begged,  in  sharp  eager  tones,  turning  to  the  doctor. 

"Tell  you  what?"  asked  the  doctor,  soothingly,  as  he 
motioned  her  mother  to  be  silent,  and  carefully  noted  the 
bounding  pulse  and  streaming  eyes  of  his  patient. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  the  doctor  to  understand,  al- 
though Esther  talked  fast  enough  now  that  she  had  be- 
gun. But  the  telling  brought  many  sobs  and  coughs, 
and  when  at  last  the  fanciful  story  of  her  woes  was  done, 
she  was  completely  exhausted. 

"Yes,  I  can  help  you,  my  child:  and  the  first  thing  is 
for  you  to  take  this  and  get  rested  and  strong." 

While  Estner  slept,  the  doctor  talked  with  the  mother. 

"You  see,"  he  began,  "she's  a  high-strung  child, 
sensitive  and  dreamy.  You  must  read  between  the 
lines  with  such  a  nature.  Sin-  nerds  plenty  of  love,  and 
should  have  no  teasing.  Everything  is  too  real  for  her 
to  enjoy  personal  jokes  and  gibes.  1  believe  she  is  com- 
ing down  with  the  measles.  Better  not,  say  Roberts  to 
her  fur  some  time,"  added  the  doctor,  dryly. 

Several  days  after  the  doctor  talked  with  Esther  about 
his  own  boyhood.  "I  had  an  invisible  feature  too,  so  I 
know  just  how  you  feel.  I  was  always  told  I  was  a 
perfect  Smith.  There  were  lots  of  Smiths  in  our  town, 
some  of  them  disreputable  fellows  enough,  and  I  worried 
for  a  long  while  as  to  which  Smith  I  was  like.  One  of 
them  was  finally  hanged,  and  for  a  good  while  I  ex- 
pected to  be  hanged  too  when  I  grew  up.  But  I  have 
found  out  that  every  one  has  an  invisible  feature,  for 
every  one  resembles  some  one  else.  People  like  you 
and  I,  who  know  what  we  want,  have  pretty  big  fea- 
tures; but  that  is  really  our  good  luck,  especially  when 


the  things  we  like  are  good  and  noble.  Feature  in  this 
sense  means  character,  or  feature  of  the  mind.  So  don't 
be  a  foolish  child  and  worry  over  your  face  any  more." 

Esther  got  well,  and  her  unhappy  fancy  disappeared 
as  completely  as  the  measles  did;  but  she  did  not  forget 
the  unhappiness  which  her  childish  imagination  had 
made  for  her. 


HOOP-RACING. 

WITH  a  view  to  adding  zest  and  novelty  to  foot- 
racing, the  boys  of  Brest,  in  France,  have  got  up  a 
hoop  club.  They  start  out  for  long  races  on  the  public 
highways  (which  in  France  are  better  than  anywhere 
else),  and  do  the  distances  in  very  creditable  time.  The 
winner  of  the  principal  race  last  month  was  a  lad  of 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  who  did  the  distance,  about 
eight  miles  and  three-quarters,  in  an  hour.  When  one 
considers  that  he  was  driving  a  hoop  before  him,  and 
that  the  course  was  not  a  cinder  track,  but  a  public  road 
between  two  towns,  the  time  is  very  good. 

One  would  think  that  the  French  boy,  with  his  nation- 
al military  instincts,  would  not  be  content  only  to  race 
with  his  hoop;  it  would  seem  probable  that  it  would  oc- 
cur to  him  to  practise  military  evolutions  with  it.  It 
would  be  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  some  thirty  or  forty 
hoys,  in  uniform  dress,  advancing  and  retreating,  wheel- 
ing and  turning,  forming  fours  and  squares,  and  each 
driving  a  hoop  before  him.  The  French  boys  use  wooden 
hoops,  but  iron  hoops  are  better  in  every  respect.  The 
present  writer  can  even  now  recall  the  feeling  of  pride 
and  pleasure  that  he  experienced  when  he  exchanged 
the  wooden  hoop  with  which  he  played  with  girls  for  the 
iron  hoop  which  only  boys,  and  pretty  stalwart  fellows 
at  that,  could  handle — or  at  least  we  thought  so  then. 
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DIEGO     PINZON,* 

AND 

THE    FEARFUL    VOYAGE    HE    TOOK    INTO 
UNKNOWN    OCEAN   A.D.  1492. 

I1Y    .IOIIX    RUSSELL    CORYELL. 


THE 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IT  was  very  fortunate  for  the  well-disposed  few,  as  well 
as  for  the  disaffected  majority  of  the  crew,  that  the 
Pinta  was  commanded  by  so  able  a  sailor  and  so  cool- 
headed  a  man  as  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon. 


could  be  no  excuse  for  his  not  hastening  to  in  form  his 
cousin  of  his  suspicions.  And  lie  knew  it  would  not 
make  his  case  seem  any  better  to  plead  that  bis  nuisiu 
I  MI!  repel  led  him  so  often  that  he  had  feared  to  warn  him. 

Presently  he  saw  Miguel  whisper  to  Juan,  and  then 
both  of  them  glanced  towards  him.  After  that,  Juan 
left  the  side  of  Miguel  and  made  through  the  anxious 
crowd  towards  him.  Now  the  last  thing  Diego  wished 
was  any  intercourse  with  either  of  those  two.  He  was 
uncertain  enough  of  his  own  position  not  to  wish  it  made 
win-so  by  seeming  to  have  any  understanding  with  them, 
and  sn  he  shifted  his  place  until  he  was  as  near  as  lie 
dared  to  go  to  where  Francisco  Martin  Pinzon  stood. 

Perhaps  Juan  would  have  followed  him  there  had  not 
Martin  Alonzo  at  that  moment  lifted  his  head  above  the 


Many  another  man  at  such  a  time  would  have  been  ut-  rail,  and  then  climbed  quickly  on  deck.  His  brother 
terly  at  a  loss  what  to  do;  but  Martin  Alonzo  acted  with  asked  him  a  question  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  injury 
a  promptness  that  gave  the  impression  that  he  had  been  to  the  rudder;  but  Diego  noticed  that  Martin  Alonzo 


prepared  for  this  very  emergency. 

He  did  not  merely  issue  his  orders  in  quick  and  precise 
terms,  but  bore  a  hand  in  the  execution  of  the  more  press- 
duties,   and    so   animated   the   terrified    sailors   that 


pushed  him  sternly  aside  and  stepped  forward  to  where 
he  could  sweep  the  waiting  crew  with  his  keen  glance. 

It  seemed  to  Diego  as  if  that  stern  eye  were  reading 
every  face,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  liad  betrayed 


they  took  heart  to  act  briskly  and  in  sympathy  with  his     in  his  countenance  all  that  he  knew,  when  the  glance 
efforts.     Drags  were  hurriedly  prepared  and.  thrown  over,     passed  over  him.      He  looked  involuntarily  at  Miguel 
and  after  a  time  of  doubt  and  fearful  anxiety  the  little     and  Juan,  and  could  see  that  they  were  in  the  same  dread 
vessel  swung   around    and  brought  her 
head  up  to  the  wind. 

There  was  no  hope  of  any  assistance 
from  the  other  vessels  during  such  a  high 
wind  and  rough  sea;  but  Martin  Alonzo 
had  the  distress  signal  run  up  as  soon 
as  he  had  secured  the  safety  of  the  Pinta, 
in  order  partly  to  explain  why  he  did  not 
continue  on  his  course,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent the  companion  vessels  from  leaving 
him. 

Providentially — it  seemed  as  if  Provi- 
dence interfered  more  than  once  in  be- 
half of  this  daring  enterprise— providen- 
tially the  wind  began  to  abate  a  great 
deal  of  its  violence  at  this  time ;  and  al- 
though the  waves  continued  to  run  very 
high,  they  were  less  dangerous  by  reason 
of  no  longer  curling  and  breaking. 

It  still  remained  a  hazardous  thing  to 
get  over  the  vessel's  stern  to  examine  the 
steering-gear  and  rudder;  but  Martin 
Alonzo  had  such  courage  and  such  con- 
iidence  in  his  strength  that  he  perform- 
ed that  ollice  himself.  He  tied  a  stout 
line  about  his  body  and  slipped  it  up 
under  his  armpits,  and  then,  commend- 
ing himself  to  the  care  of  his  brother, 
climbed  over  the  rail. 

Diego  knew  that  it  was  inevitable  that 
so  shrewd  a  seaman  as  his  cousin  must 
discover  that  the  gea:  had  been  tamper- 
ed with,  and  when  Martin  Alonzo  disap- 
peared over  the  side  he  looked  around 
to  note  the  effect  on  the  conspirators. 
Many  of  the  sailors  looked  frightened, 
but  on  the  faces  of  Miguel  and  Juan  es- 
pecially he  could  see  a  desperate,  hunted 
expression,  as  if  they  believed  that  their 
crime  would  certainly  be  fastened  on 
them. 

Diego  himself  was  not  without  a  deep 
concern,  and  his  face  was  as  pallid  as 
any;  for  now  that  he  knew  the  danger 
they  had  all  been  exposed  to  by  what. 
Juan  had  done,  he  realized  that  there 
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as  himself,  anil  that  the  former,  with  the  ugly  expression 
of  an  animal  cornered,  was  feeling  nervously  of  the  han 
die  of  his  knife. 

The  look  they  l>olli  sliot  at  him  was  one  of  miiiul'd 
inquiry  and  hatred,  and  lie  knew  thai  Miguel  was  re- 
gretting that  he  had  heen  pr< -\  enled  carrying'  out  his 
murderous  design  towards  him. 

It  was  as  certain  to  him  as  it.  seemed  to  them  that  he 
would  he  questioned  hy  his  cousin,  and  his  dread  of  Mar- 
tin Alonzo  was  such  that  lie  caught  at  the  rail  to  steady 
himself.  Martin  Alonzo  had  other  work  to  do  lirst;  the 
rudder  must  he  repaired  as  far  as  was  possible  before  he 
did  anything  else,  and  the  carpenler  was  called  and  in- 
structed what  to  do. 

He  brought  his  tools  and  such  materials  as  seemed  to 
he  needed  and  went  over  the  rail.  And  all  the  while 
that  he  was  making  ready.  Martin  Alonzo  paced  back 
and  forth  in  the  limited  space  available  to  him,  never 
taking  his  stem  glance  from  the  crew,  which  stood  in 
the  waist  of  the  vessel,  eying  him  with  evident  trepida- 
tion. 

But  not  until  the  carpenter  had  made  all  his  prepara- 
tions and  disappeared  over  the  rail  did  the  Captain  utter 
a  word.  And  when  he  did,  it  was  sternly  and  harshly 
enough,  but  without  that  roar  which  had  theretofore 
characterized  his  voice.  He  stepped  to  the  ladder  and 
sent  a  searching  glance  over  the  faces  turned  expectantly 
upward  to  his.  Then  after  a  moment  of  silence,  during 
which  more  than  one  of  the  sailors  caught  a  painful 
breath,  he  spoke. 

"A  foul  deed  has  heen  wrought  here."  He  stopped 
and  waited  as  if  to  give  time  for  his  words  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood. ''Some  scoundrel,  for  whom  hanging  is  too 
good,  has  wrecked  the  rudder.  The.  gear  has  been  cut 
\\iili  a  knife,  and  the  rudder  is  separated  and  unhung." 
. Wain  he  stopped,  and  Diego  stole  a  frightened  look  at 
Miguel  and  Juan.  "Every  life  on  board  has  been  put 
in  jeopardy.  It  is  only  by  a  mercy  of  God  that  we  live 
now.  It  will  be  only  by  a  further  mercy  that  we  shall 
continue  to  live.  When  I  know  the  man  who  did  it,  I 
wrill  hang  him  there, "and  he  pointed  with  flashing  eyes 
to  the  yard.  "What!  because'  ye  like  not  the  vo\ai;c 
will  ye  seek  to  drown  us  all?  What !  do  ye  think  Martin 
Alon/.o  1'i  nzoii  is  to  be  frightened  from  his  purpose?" 
He  stopped  short  and  looked  over  the  faces  as  if  he  would 
find  one  that  expressed  such  a  belief. 

It  is  unlikeh  thai  he  saw  sndi  a  face;  for  of  all  there, 
those  who  were  innocent  of  participation  and  those  who 
were  guilty,  there  was  not  one  that  did  not  answer  his 
glance  with  one  of  fear  or  of  respect.  Once  again  before 
he  spoke  he  swept  the  crowd  with  his  eyes,  but  this  time 
slowly. 

"  Diego  Pinzon,  come  hither!" 

He  spoke  sharply,  shortly,  distinctly,  and  Diego  heard  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  he  spoke  again  that  the  boy  found 
strength  to  move.  It  was  then  with  a  stagger  rather 
than  with  a  walk  that  he  went  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
and  turned  his  pallid  face  up  to  his  cousin. 

"Up,  by  my  side!"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  sternly. 

Diego  climbed  up  with  difficulty,  and  stood  with  pale 
face  and  beating  heart  by  the  side  of  the  Captain  of  the 
Pinta.  Martin  Alonzo  eyed  him  in  silence  for  a  few 
moments,  and  the  crew  waited  breathlessly  for  what 
was  to  follow.  In  that  brief  space  Diego  understood  that 
the  whole  crew  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  spy.  and 
that  his  cousin  regarded  him  as  a  coward  who  could  he 
frightened  into  telling  aught  he  might  know. 

"Now.  hoy."  said  Martin  Alon/.o.  "you  know  some- 
thing of  this;  tell  me  what  it  is.  Speak!" 

Diego  raised  his  eyes  imploringly  to  his  cousin's  face, 
as  if  beseeching  him  not  to  force  such  a  thing  upon  him; 
but  Martin  Alonzo  held  the  safety  of  his  vessel  above  the 
feelings  of  a  boy,  whose  chief  merit  was  his  over-readi- 


ness of  speech  when  it  was  least  desired  of  him,  and  so 
he  repeated,  threateningly: 

"Speak,  or  1  shall  know  how  to  make  you  !" 

Diego  drooped  his  head  and  was  silent.  Martin  Alonzo 
thought  he  was  obstinate,  when  in  fact  he  was  torn  be- 
tween doubt  and  anguish.  What  was  his  duty?  The 
great  muscular  hand  of  the  Captain  fell  upon  his  shoul- 
der and  gripped  il  tight,  the  angry  man  not  reali/ing  per- 
haps his  own  energy,  and  causing  Diego  severe  pain. 

"  Will  you  speak?  You  had  tongue  enough  awhile 
since.  Speak,  I  warn  you!" 

Martin  Alon/.o  was  doubly  angry  now.  Angry  at  what 
he  believed  was  Diego's  obstinacy,  and  angry  that  he 
should  meet  with  a  check  before  the  crew.  If  he  had 
doubted  his  ability  to  make  Diego  speak  he  would  not 
have  essayed  it  so  publicly;  but  since  he  had  essa\ed  it, 
he  was  determined  to  succeed;  for  Martin  Alonzo  was  a 
man  who  at  all  times  would  have  his  own  way.  and  who 
was  used  to  being  supreme  and  undisputed  when  at  sea 
on  his  own  vessel. 

Diego  was  well  satisfied  that  nothing  on  the  score  of 
relationship  would  stand  between  him  and  the  wrath  of 
his  cousin  should  he  refuse  to  speak  and  tell  what  he 
knew.  It  was  true,  he  might  lie.  How  should  any  one 
know  that  he  had  cognizance  of  what  had  happened  ? 
"Was  it  not  more  likely,  indeed,  that  his  denial  would  be 
the  more  readily  credited  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  a  sort  of  outcast  among  the  crew  ?  Well,  he  did  not 
even  think  of  lying.  A  lie  is  the  coward's  refuge,  and 
he  was  not  a  coward. 

He  was  pale,  he  trembled,  and  his  voice  was  unsteady; 
but  when  he  looked  up  at  his  cousin  his  eye  did  not  quail. 
"I  had  naught  to  do  with  it,  and  I  have  naught  to  say," 
were  his  words. 

Martin  Alonzo's  face  grew  gray  with  sudden  wrath. 
He  was  in  no  mood  then  to  credit  Diego  with  the  courage 
he  had  before  denied  him.  He  only  knew,  or  believed, 
that  his  vessel  had  been  put  in  jeopardy  by  some  miscre- 
ant, and  that  the  boy  before  him  knew  who  it  was  and 
refused  to  divulge  his  knowledge.  Diego  was  no  more 
to  him  than  any  other  boy  on  the  vessel  would  have 

been. 

"You  know,  and  you  refuse  to  tell !"  he  said,  hoarsely. 
"  Now  1  ask  you  again,  and  I  bid  you  think  twice  ere  you 
answer." 

Even  at  that  moment — a  terrible  moment  to  him,  with 
his  fear  of  his  cousin— the  picture  rose  in  his  mind  of 
Fray  Antonio  bidding  him  think  twice  ere  he  set  foot  to 
ground.  Ah,  the  good  fray!  the  sweet,  peaceful  days 
forever  lost!  It  had  been  so  funny  then;  it  was  so  pa- 
thetic now. 

"Who— who  did  it  ?"  demanded  Martin  Alonzo,  quiv- 
ering with  wrath. 

"  Why,"  cried  Diego,  with  sudden  indignation,  "would 
you  make  a  spy  of  me  '?  They  all  hate  me  now,  though 
they  have  no  cause.  I  will  not  give  them  cause.  I  have 
naught  to  say." 

He  seemed  to  hear  a  murmur  of  approbation  from  the 
crew;  but  it  died  away  as  Martin  Alonzo,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  passion,  cried  : 

"Have  you  naught  to  say?  We  shall  see.  Lopez, 
trice  him  up.  Though  he  were  my  own  son,  he  should 
not  brave  me  so." 

Diego  understood  the  meaning  of  that — they  were  go- 
ing to  flog  him.  Alas!  it  was  a  common  enough  thing 
in  those  brutal  days.  Diego  turned  paler  than  before, 
but  lie  looked  into  the  angry  face  of  his  cousin,  and  said, 

"And  this  is  how  von  keep  your  promise  to  my  mo- 
ther!" 

"Will  you  tell?" 

"I  have  naught  to  tell." 

"  Then  you  shall  be  flogged." 

"And  I  may  say  things  I  should  not,  Martin  Alonzo 
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Pinzon  ;  but  the  shame  will  be  yours,  not 
mine."  And  the  pallor  on  his  cheek  ga\ •<• 
place  to  a  red  flush. 

"To  the  mast  with  him!"  said  Martin 
Alonzo,  a  flush  showing'  also  on  his 
bronzed  cheek. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

AN  audible  murmur  ran  through  the 
crowd  of  spectators,  and  Martin  Alonzo 
knew,  without  looking,  that  it  was  caused 
as  much  by  the  well-disposed  as  by  the 
disaffected  among-  the  crew,  and  he  was 
certain  that  some  of  the  cabin  passengers 
had  helped  to  swell  the  murmur;  but  he 
was  not  the  man  to  deviate  from  his  in- 
tention for  the  opinion  of  others,  and  so 
<mly  repeated. 

"  To  the  mast,  I  say !" 

So  Diego  was  triced  to  the  mast,  and 
the  crew  driven  in  a  body  forward.  The 
flogging  would  be  110  light  tiling,  but  it 
was  the  bitter  humiliation  that  Diego 
dreaded  most.  He  almost  wished  Miguel 
had  thrown  him  overboard  the  night  be- 
fore. 

Miguel!  Yes,  he  was  suffering  this  for 
him  and  for  Juan.  He  had  not  taken 
the  oath  they  had  wished  him  to  swear, 
and  yet  he  was  as  faithful  to  them  as  if 
he  had  done  so.  And  where  were  they 
now?  Were  they  going  to  see  him 
flogged?  Would  they  let  it  be  done? 

He  looked  despairingly  into  the  crowd 
of  sailors,  and  saw  many  pitying1  faces,  but 
not  theirs.      He  thought  bitterly  that  they 
might    have   given    him   the    comfort  of 
their    sympathy.      How    could    he    know 
that  at  that  moment  Juan  was  struggling  in  the  stronir 
grasp  of  Miguel?     How  could   he   know   that   when   he 
had  been  hurried  to  the  mast,  Juan  had  sprung  forward, 
saying,  "  They  shall  not  do  that." 

But  it  was  so.  Juan  had  first  watched  Diego  with 
fear  and  hatred  in  his  heart  for  him;  but  when  lie  saw 
and  understood  how  Diego  was  making  a  sacrifice  of 
himself  for  him  and  Miguel,  for  two  persons  whom  he 
disliked  ;uid  whom  he  could  be  rid  of  by  a  word,  the 
convict  boy  was  stirred  by  a  generous  feeling  that  made 
him  determine  that  Diego  should  not  be  flogged  for  him, 
and  so  he  had  muttered,  "They  shall  not  do  that,"  and 
would  have  gone  up  to  Martin  Alonzo  and  accused  him- 
self. But  Miguel  was  made  of  baser  material,  and  would 
have  nothing  of  the  sort. 

"Fool,"  he  said,  "  what  would  you  do?'' 

"They  shall  not  flog  him.  I  know  how  he  will  take 
it.  The  shame  will  kill  him.  He  is  brave.  I  will  not 
see  it  done !" 

He  struggled  to  free  himself  from  Miguel,  but  the  lat- 
ter placed  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  and  quickly  dragged 
him  into  the  forecastle. 

"Better  his  back  scored  than  our  necks  broken,  you 
fool !"  said  Miguel. 

"I  will  not  betray  you.  I  will  take  all  the  blame," 
said  Juan.  "  Let  me  go.  I  will  cry  out!" 

"You  are  rnad.  I  will  choke  you  if  you  do  not,  keep 
still.  It  will  soon  be  over.  Let  us  be  thankful  he  has 
the  courage  to  stand  it." 

But  the  noble  generosity  that  swelled  the  boy's  heart, 
would  not  permit  him  to  keep  still,  and  while  he  seem- 
ed to  acquiesce  and  submit,  he  was  only  gathering 
strength  for  a  final  struggle,  so  presently  he  wrenched 
himself  free,  and  darting  out  on  deck,  frantically  pushed 
his  way  through  the  crowd  of  sailors.  When  he  reached 


• 
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the  mast,  however,  Diego  was  no  longer  there.  He 
did  not  know  how  time  had  sped  while  he  was  struggling 
with  Miguel,  and  he  gasped.  "Have  they  thieved  him 

"No,  they  have  taken  him  to  the  cabin,"  was  the 
answer. 

And  this  is  how  that  had  happened:  No  one.  not  even 
Francisco  Martin  Pinzon  or  Garcia  Fernandez — the  stew- 
ard of  the  vessel,  and  a  man  of  importance — had  dared 
to  interfere  to  save  Diego  from  the  anger  of  his  cousin. 
though  both  desired  to  do  so.  But  while  Diego  was  be- 
ing tied  to  the  mast,  the  carpenter  raised  his  head  above 
the  rail  and  whispered  a  few  words  to  Francisco  Martin, 
which  he  repeated  to  Garcia  Fernandez. 

They  both  looked  at  each  other,  and  seemed  to  gain 
the  same  idea  at  once,  for  both  sprang  to  the  side  of 
Martin  Alonzo,  and  Francisco  Martin  s;iid.  in  :i  lou  tone 

"Forbear  floggiuy  the  lad,  brother.  The  carpenter  has 
imparted  such  intelligence  to  us  as  puts  a  new  light  on 
the  matter.  Let  us  to  the  cabin." 

Perhaps  by  this  time  Martin  Alon/o  was  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  refrain,  for  he  turned  to  go.  lirst  saying  to  the 
third  mate.  "Hold  your  baud  till  I  return." 

"It  might  be  wise  to  have  the  lad  in  the  cabin  with 
us, "said  (t-ii-eia  Fernandez. 

"Francisco  Mariiii."  said  the  Captain,  shortly,  "h 
him  in  the  cabin." 

So  while  l»iein>  was  sliudderingly  awaiting  (he  shame- 
ful blow,  he  was  released  and  taken  into  the  cabin,  where 
his  elder  cousin  and  the  steward  sat.  Martin  Alon/o  did 
not  look-  at  him.  but  turned  !<>  his  lirother,  and  asked, 

•'  What   is  it   1  In-  carpenter  says." 

"He  says  then1  is  plain  e\idenc<-  that  the  rudder  was 
tampered  with  hct'ore  ever  the  sbi|>  left.  port,  and  ilia!  it 
is  a  wonder  it  did  not  give  out  ere  this." 

Martin   Alonzo    knit    his    brow.      "That    should    have 
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been   discovered   before  we   sailed.      It  was  gross   negli- 
gence that  it  was  m>t."  he  said. 

."So  that  you  do  not  hold  me  accountable,"  said  Fran- 
cisco Martin,  with  a  Hush.  "  1  will  a -Tree  with  you." 

"I  could  not  watch  everything,"  said  Martin  Alonzo. 
"The  rudder  was  tampered  willi  before  we  left  port;  but  it, 
is  certain  Unit  a  knife  was  used  last  night  to  cut  the  gear. 
Boy,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  know  of  this  matter.'" 

It  is  probable  that,  Garcia  Fernandez  sa\v  a  look  of  ob- 
stinacy  irat  hering  on  Diego's  face.  Tin-  steward  said, 
hastily,  before  Diego  could  give  word  to  the  answer  that 
sprang  t<>  his  lips, 

"Your  pardon.  Martin  Alonzo,  but  may  I  have  a  word 
with  the  boy  before  be  speaks  in  answer  .'" 

"  Let  it  be  brief."  was  the  gruff  assent. 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Garcia  Fernandez  to  Diego, 
'•  -whether  or  not  you  have  anything  to  tell,  and  of  course 
I  appreciate  your  unwillingness  to  seem  a  spy  on  your 
fellow  sailors;  but  this  is  a  matter  that  concerns  your 
life  and  my  life,  and  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  Bethink  you, 
Diego,  that  what  has  been  done  once  may  be  done  again, 
and  the  more  readily  that  it  goes  unpunished  and  unde- 
tected this  time;  and  the  next  time  the  end  may  be  our 
deaths.  In  that  case  it  will  be  your  crime  as  much  as 
that  of  the  man  who  does  the  act.  To  refuse  to  divulge 
what  you  know  is  generous  and  brave,  it  may  be,  but  it 
is  the  madness  of  generosity  and  bravery." 

Diego  could  not  but  be  affected  by  the  argument,  but 
he  had  his  side  to  present,  too.  He  looked  resentfully  at 
his  cousin. .and  said,  "I  put  myself  in  my  cousin  Captain 
Martin  Alon/o's  way  yesterday  to  warn  him,  and  he  thrust 
me  aside  with  a  blow." 

"How  was  I  to  know  what  you  had  to  say  }"  demand- 
ed Martin  Alonzo. 

"You  might  have  heard  me,  at  least.  But  no;  you 
could  not  grant  even  that  courtesy  to  my  mother's  son. 
I  did  not  come  this  mad  voyage  to  please  myself,  and  I 
like  it  not;  but  I  would  have  done  my  duty,  and  will  do 
it  now  if  you  will  but  let  me."  Garcia  Fernandez  mo- 
tioned him  to  hush,  pointing  to  the  gathering  wrath  on 
Martin  Alonzo's  face;  but  Diego  was  in  the  full  tide  of 
his  wrongs,  and  was  not  to  be  hushed.  "You  have 
forced  me  to  come  when  I  prayed  you  not;  you  have 
likened  me  publicly  to  a  thief  and  a  convict;  you  have 
struck  me  unreasonably;  and  you  have  been  willing  to 
put  a  felon's  shame  on  me.  If  your  ship  had  gone  to  the 
bottom,  it  would  have  been  your  own  fault  in  putting 
such  a,  fear  011  me  that  I  could  not  tell  my  plain  duty. 
So  I  say  to  you  plainly,  that  I  know  who  cut  the  gear, 
and  I  will  not  tell  you  1" 

There  Diego  stopped,  and  doggedly  shut  his  lips,  while 
Garcia  Fernandez  and  Francisco  Martin  looked  at  each 
other  in  dismay. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  SOX  OF  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 

BOY*  who  are  studying  La.lin  or  Creek  -will   sooner  or  later 
rim  across  tlic  name  of  Oceanus, the  ocean.     Acoordiui;  I" 

the  mythology  of  the   ancients    lit-   was    I  lie.  s f  Cn-lns   and 

Term.'  drills  is  heaven,  anil  Terra,  is  the  earth.  Now  it,  is 
astonishim;  to  look  hcncath  the  surface  of  mythological  stories 
and  discover  real  truths.  The  ocean  is  literally  the  child  of 
heaven  and  earth.  There  is  a  fascinating  l-ook  called  Sketches  of 
rrmli/in,  liy  I'rofessor  Alexander  Winrhell.  The.  author,  \\lio 
was  a.  famous  scientist,  says  that  there  was  a  primeval  age  of 
storm,  away  hack  in  the  darkness  of  the  earliest  epochs,  when 
the  va.iu  tried  to  fall  upon  the  earth.  Mil  could  not  because  I  In- 
earth was  so  hot,  that  he  fore  I  he  rain  touched  the  surface  it  was 
turned  into  steam.  In  this  form  of  vapor  it  returned  to  the 
clouds  to  be  reeondensccl  and  to  fall  once  again  as  rain.  This 
process,  accompanied  by  terrific  lijjhtuinj;  and  thunder,  con- 
tinued until  the  earth  cooled  sufficiently  for  the-  water  to  resl 
upon  its  surface  in  its  natural  form.  Thus  the  ocean  was  form- 
ed, ami  was  literally  the  son  of  heaven  and  earth. 


A    GAKDEN    IN    A    BOX. 

BY  ELLA  KODMAX  CHURCH. 

XY  boy  or  girl  who  will  take  a  little  trouble — for  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  a  great  deal— can.  with  a  small 
amount  of  money,  have  a  charming  little  garden  that,  will 
perfume  the  house  at  Christmas,  or  in  February,  or  at 
Easter,  according  to  the  time  of  planting  it.  Fifty  cents 
will  produce  a  tiny  garden  of  this  kind,  while  a  dollar 
purchases  unite  a  bewildering  mass  of  bloom  and  beauty. 
The  garden  spot  itself  is  usually  the  first  consideration, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  just  the  other  way.  Lei.  the  garden 
go  until  the  plants  are  selected,  when  you  can  tell  better 
what  kind  of  garden  is  needed;  for  you  can  buy  your 
bulbs  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  you  choose,  and  keep 
them  without  planting  for  almost  any  length  of  time ;  or 
you  can  even  wait  and  buy  them  in  winter.  Tins  makes 
them  very  convenient  for  people  who  prefer  doing  things 
"  when  they  feel  like  it."  But  once  planted,  they  must 
be  borne  in  mind. 

Not  the  least  delightful  part  of  this  garden  on  a  small 
scale  is,  with  the  money  in  hand,  to  pore  over  a  florist's 
catalogue,  and  get  quite  wild  with  all  the  gorgeousness 
promised  for  that  small  bill  or  large  piece  of  silver. 
Hyacinths,  tulips,  crocuses,  narcissuses,  snowdrops,  lilies, 
freesias,  etc.,  etc.,  with  all  their  varieties  and  colors,  so 
easy  to  raise,  and  so  lovely  about  blooming.  "What  a 
wild  confusion  they  do  raise  in  one's  mind  as  to  which  to 
choose  when  it  is  not  possible  to  get  them  all!  But  be- 
ware of  getting  really  wild,  and  expecting  too  much  of 
the  box  garden. 

Tulips  are  the  cheapest,  as  some  of  them  are  not  more 
than  live  cents  apiece,  and  less  by  the  dozen.  They  make 
a  great  show,  too,  with  their  rich  colors,  and  a  way  they 
have  of  displaying  all  they  are.  Beds  of  them  out-of- 
doors  are  very  ornamental ;  but  if  one  has  only  a  tiny  in- 
door garden— well,  they  do  not  perfume  the  house. 

Crocuses  have  no  odor  either;  but  a  dozen  of  these  lit- 
tle bulbs  can  be  bought  for  ten  cents  and  scattered  among 
the  larger  ones,  where  they  will  peep  forth  in  the  dainti- 
est robes  of  white  and  gold  and  lilac  and  pink,  like  the 
first  smiles  of  spring.  It  is  quite  settled,  then,  that  cro- 
cuses are  among  the  "  must-haves." 

The  very  best  way  of  spending  that  money,  after  the 
crocuses  are  secured,  is  to  lay  it  all  out  on  hyacinths. 
They  are  deliciously  fragrant,  have  many  beautiful  colors 
and  shades  of  color,  and  they  can  always  be  depended 
upon.  Some  one  has  compared  the  hyacinth  among 
winter  bulbs  to  the  rose  among  other  flowers ;  for  no  gar- 
den is  complete  without  roses,  while  some  lovely  ones  are 
till  roses.  So  our  garden  in  a  box  shall  be  all  hya- 
cinths. 

The  little  Roman  hyacinth,  with  small  clusters  of  sin- 
gle flowers,  is  pretty  and  cheap— four  bulbs,  promising 
red,  white,  blue,  and  yellow  blossoms,  can  be  had  for 
forty  cents.  This  dainty  hyacinth  has  several  flower 
stalks,  which  give  it  a  more  graceful  appearance  than 
its  fine  but  rather  stiff  cousin,  with  her  one  great  pyra- 
mid of  bloom.  Three  Roman  hyacinth  bulbs  can  be 
planted  in  one  pot  that  measures  live  inches  across  the 
top.  and  here  they  will  live  peaceably  together,  and  at- 
tend each  to  her  own  individual  affairs  of  sprouting  and 
blooming. 

Whether  stiff  or  not,  the  lovely  column-shaped  mass  of 
flowers  which  the  statelier  hyacinth  sends  up  from  its 
calyx  of  narrow  thick  leaves  is  always  a  delight,  both  for 
beauty  and  for  fragrance,  and  half  a  dozen  such  plants 
will  make  a  garden  of  themselves.  They  are  both  dou- 
ble and  single,  and  it  is  often  hard  to  tell  which  is  the 
prettier.  Those  that  have  particular  names,  and  appeal- 
in  the  catalogues  as  "Lord  Wellington  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  beautiful  blush  shades;  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
lovely  clear  blue:  Czar  Nicholas,  delicate  pink;  La  Can- 
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(Inn-,  a  beautiful  pure  white;  Jenny  Lind,  bright  red." 
etc.,  cost  from  twenty  to  seventy-five  cents  apiece.  But 
unnamed  ones,  except  in  color,  and  very  pretty  ones  too, 
can  be  bought  at  ten  and  lil'tren  cents  With  three  of 
the  half-dozen  at  ten  cents,  and  the  other  three  at  fifteen, 
our  hyacinths  will  cost  just  seventy-five  cents. 

This  leaves  twenty- five  cents  from  a  dollar  for  crocus- 
es and  freesias,  the  latter  being-  tiny  bulbs  with  leaves 
like  grass.  The  trumpet  shaped  flowers  are  cream-color, 
and  grow  in  a  row  on  the  stern,  which  is  bent  where  the 
first  blossom  begins.  But  what  a  wealth  of  sweetness 
these  little  flowers  send  forth!  We  cannot  do  without 
them  if  there  is  a  dollar  to  spend — and  if  there  isn't, 
we'll  give  up  some  of  the  others.  Three  freesias  can  lie 
had  for  fifteen  cents. 

Now  that  we  have  made  our  selection  and  boug'ht  the 
bulbs,  what  is  to  be  done  next?  The  first  thing-  is  t<>  de- 
cide when  we  prefer  to  have  our  flowers.  It  is  too  late 
now  for  Christinas  blooming,  as  eleven  or  twelve  weeks 
should  be  allowed  from  the  time  of  planting-  them ;  and 
for  the  middle  of  February,  the  bulbs  should  be.  planted 
by  the  1st  of  December.  The  planting  may  be  done  ei- 
ther in  a  box,  or  in  pots  to  be  placed  in  a  box  when  they 
are  brought  into  the  light  to  wake  them  up  thoroughly. 

For  when  they  are  planted  the  bulbs  must  be  left  to 
take  a  nap  of  five  or  six  weeks  in  some  cool  dark  place 
where  they  can  get  ready  for  all  the  work  they  have  to 
do  later.  But  be  sure  that  there  are  no  mice  about,  for 
those  little  nibbling  wretches  are  very  fond  of  hyacinths, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  cannibal  loves  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. They  may  be  planted  in  earth  or  in  moss  or  in 
water;  but  earth  of  the  right  kind — three-quarters  of  light 
rich  loam  to  one-quarter  of  sand — is  less  troublesome 
and  better  for  the  bulbs.  Water  must  have  charcoal  at 
the  bottom  to  keep  it  pure,  and  it.  needs  changing  every 
two  weeks,  while  the  moss  must  be  kept  constantly  wet. 
One  or  two  waterings  during  their  period  of  retirement, 
to  keep  the  soil  from  getting  hard  and  caked,  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  earth-planted  bulbs. 

But  earth  is  not  the  first  thing  to  put  into  the  pots, 
which  should  be  the  tall  slender  ones  known  as  bulb 
pots;  drainage  must  be  provided  for  in  the  shape  of  small 
stones  and  bits  of  brick,  or  even  pieces  of  bark  or  chips. 
A  good  layer  of  these  at  the  bottom  of  each  put,  and  then 
the  sanded  earth,  stopping  short  at  rather  less  than  an 
inch  from  the  top. 

By  planting  in  pots,  which  are  afterward  arranged  in 
a  box  for  the  window,  the  plants  can  be  better  attended 
to,  and  moved  forward  or  a  little  out  of  sight  when  they 
come  into  bloom,  according  to  height  and  beauty  as  well 
as  harmonious  coloring.  Meanwhile  they  are  not  idle 
while  they  are  lying  there  in  the  dark.  They  are  grow- 
ing, but  it  is  down  instead  of  up.  The  threadlike  roots 
are  getting  firm  and  strong,  and  when  there  is  enough  of 
them  to  bear  such  a  heavy  topknot,  a  little  green  sprout 
appears,  and  it  is  time  to  bring  them  into  the  light  and 
heat. 

It  will  be  five  or  six  weeks  more  before  the  flowers 
will  show  their  pretty  faces,  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  put  them  out  of  countenance  with  a  gaudy  box.  A 
tin  one  painted  brown  or  very  dull  red  will  show  the 
blossoms  to  good  advantage,  and  a  wooden  one  with 
bark  nailed  on  is  equally  good.  But  avoid  pictures  or 
gay  tiles,  and  cover  the  pots  out  of  sight  with  moss. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  to  have  even  so  sim- 
ple a  garden  as  this  it  is  necessary  to  think  about  it  a 
long  time  beforehand.  But  this  is  the  way  with  almost 
everything  that  is  worth  having,  and  raising  flowers  is, 
therefore,  something  of  an  education.  Lazy  people  and 
careless  people  never  succeed  with  a  garden  of  any  kind ; 
but  a  window  box  of  hyacinths  in  bloom  is  more  than  a 
reward  for  such  a  moderate  amount  of  labor  and  ex- 
pense. 


TIUJKE   PROFESSIONAL  DOGS. 
rpHERE  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  tricks  that  a  dog  may 
JL    be  taught,  but  it  is  seldom  one  thinks  for  himself,  and 

chooses  his  own  special  line  of  work-.  Yet  there  are 
three  dogs  to-day  who  have  set  an  example  of  indepen- 
dence to  dog-hood  in  general,  and  taken  up  three  different 
professions.  Of  course  it  is  proper  to  exhibit  a  little 
doubt  when  you  read  this  statement,  but  it  is  true,  nev- 
ertheless. The  dogs  have  not  taken  up  art  or  literature; 
or  law,  or.  in  fact,  any  of  the  learned  professions,  as  we 
call  them,  but  they  have  gone  into  the  practical  branches. 
One  dog  is  a  great  railroad  traveller,  and  famous  all  over 
the  United  States;  the  second  is  a  canine  Columbus,  al- 
ways bound  on  voyages  of  discovery ;  and  the  third  be- 
longs to  a  volunteer  fire  department.  These  professions 
have  been  adopted  by  the  dogs  themselves  without  any 
training,  and  two  of  them  are  absolutely  independent, 


RAILROAD    JACK. 


and  recognize  no  man  as  master.  They  are  not  stylish 
dogs,  nor  educated  dogs,  nor  do  they  belong  to  any  of  the 
aristocratic  branches;  they  are  plebeian  in  birth  and  ap- 
pearance, and  would  not  be  tolerated  at  a  bench  show, 
and  yet  they  are  examples  of  wisdom  to  all  their  fellow- 
creatures,  if  the  others  only  knew  it. 

Railroad  Jack  is  the  most  prominent  of  this  trio, 
who,  by-the-way,  have  never  met  one  another.  This  in- 
telligent canine  is  attached  to  the  railway  mail  service, 
and  has  a  roving  commission.  He  is  about  seven  years 
of  age,  and  ever  since  his  second  year  he  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  travellers  of  this  country.  Jack  has  a  great 
fondness  for  mail-bags.  He  never  cares  long  for  any 
particular  one,  but  seems  to  have  an  idea  that  the  entire 
business  is  under  his  charge,  and  he  is  perpetually  trav- 
elling about  to  make  sure  that  everything  goes  rig.ht. 
Jack  hails  from  Albany,  and  his  name  in  private  life 
is  Owney;  but  Railroad  Jack  is  his  travelling  name, 
and  the  one  that  has  become  famous.  He  wears  a  broad 
leather  collar,  which  has  attached  a  nickel-plated  badge 
reading,  "Post-office  Owney,  Albany,  New  York ;"  but 
beyond  this  distinguishing  mark,  Jack  is  a  citizen  of  the 
entire  country.  Albany,  however,  is  very  proud  of  her 
representative,  and  Jack  condescends  to  make  his  head- 
quarters there,  where  there  is  a  special  apartment  for  his 
use. 

Five  years  ago  Jack  made  his  first  trip,  lie  went  to 
Boston  Vy  way  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and 
since  that  time  has  always  regarded  that  route  with  spe- 
cial favor.  His  experience  happened  in  this  manner: 
A  certain  mail-bag  in  the  Albany  Post  office  took  his 
fancy,  and  when  the  bag  was  carried  to  the  station,  Jack 
went  along  with  it.  When  it  was  thrown  into  the  bag- 
gage-car, Jack  followed,  and  he  stuck  by  that  particular 
bag  until  it  reached  the  Boston  Post-office.  This  don<  , 
Jack's  attachment  was  over,  and  that  very  same  night  he 
took  another  mail-bag  under  his  protection,  and  saw  it 
safe  to  its  destination  in  Maine. 

As  this  was  Jack's  first  trip,  he  was  not  acquainted 
along  the  lines,  and  for  three  weeks  he  was  unheard  from. 
Then  he  walked  into  the  Albiuiy  Post-office  one  day,  wag- 
ging his  stumpy  tail,  and  saw  that  a  certain  bag  was  all 
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right.  Everybody  was  much  ama/.ed  over  Ids  wonderful 
trip,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  run  around  the  block 
compared  with  his  later  travels.  The  fondness  for  rov- 
ing was  awakened  in  .lack's  heart,  and  a  short  time  after 
he  went  away  again,  and  was  absent  t\vo  months.  The 
men  that  knew  him  regarded  him  as  lost  this  time  with- 
out doubt;  but  one  day  they  read  in  a  paper  that  .lack 
had  arrived  in  New  Orleans.  lie  was  identified  by  his 
collar,  and  for  the  first  time  .lack  began  to  receive  news- 
paper notoriety. 

Then  he  left  New  Orleans,  stopping  over  here  and 
there  when  it  pleased  him,  and  by  decrees  he  travelled 
the  length  of  the  country.  And  where  do  you  suppose 
he  ended  this  wonderful  journey  ?  Away  up  north,  at  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  this,  for  the  newspapers  kept  track  of  him  all  the  way, 
and  he  became  famous.  Just  think  of  this  wonderful 
dog  going  that  distance  by  himself!  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  to  San  Francisco,  and  has  covered  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States.  He  has  visited 
nearly  every  large  city  in  the  country,  and  has  gone 
through  the  Eastern  States  so  often  that  every  railroad 
postal  clerk  knows  him. 

Jack  is  a  thorough  Yankee  in  his  tastes,  and  decidedly 
independent,  but  seems  to  like  the  East  best,  especially 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  upon  which  he  made 
his  lirst  trip.  He  is  never  molested,  but  allowed  to  do  as 
he  pleases,  and  is  always  well  treated.  It  would  not  be 
well  for  any  outsider  to  meddle  with  the  hags  Jack  has  in 
charge,  and  Jack  seems  always  to  know  what  man  has 
the  right.  He  was  in  a  wreck  once,  and  was  thought  to 
have  been  killed ;  but  when  the  mail-bags  reached  their 
destination,  Jack  was  with  them.  A  little  while  ago  he 
paid  a  flying  visit  to  New  York,  and  then  started  East 
again,  where  lie  is  probably  now  travelling. 

So  much  for  Railroad  Jack.  His  second  professional  bro- 
ther is  not  so  well  known,  for  this  sailor-dog  is  attached 
to  one  vessel.  Some  gentlemen  were  cruising  down  Long 
Island  Sound  this  summer  in  a  yacht,  and  one  day  as 
they  crossed  the  bow  of  a  large  schooner  a  dog  jumped 
up  and  barked  furiously  until  the  yacht  had  gone  by. 
Tliis  seemed  so  strange  that  the  yacht  went  about  and 
came  up  alongside  of  the  vessel,  the  dog  watching  all 
the  movements  with  interest.  The  schooner  was  the 
John  Brooks,  of  New  York,  and  the  weather-beaten  old 
sailor  at  the  wheel  was  glad  to  talk  about  his  dog.  The 
dog  in  question  was  not  handsome,  hut  smart  human 
beings  are  rarely  distinguished  that  way,  and  what  he 
lacked  in  beauty  was  made  up  in  sense. 

This  sailor-dog,  so  the  Captain  said,  acted  as  the  look- 
out in  the  bow.  He  was  always  vigilant,  and  content 
to  share  a  night's  watch  when  necessary.  If  there  was 
any  vessel  ahead  that  went  to  cross  her  bow,  the  dog 
gave  warning  in  furious  barks.  Whenever  a  light-house 
or  a  buoy  came  in  sight,  the  dog  was  the  first  to  notice  it 
and  give  warning,  running  to  whichever  side  it  happened 
to  be  on.  At  night  the  dog  could  see  further  than  any 
man,  and  when  land  was  near  or  a  light  was  ahead,  the 
dog  notified  the  Captain  of  it,  and  indicated  the  di- 
rection by  looking  in  whatever  way  it  was  and  bark- 
ing. 

If  the  Captain  wanted  to  find  a  buoy  to  take  bearings, 
he  told  the  dog,  and  the  latter  always  found  it  first. 
While  the  Captain  was  telling  this,  a  point  of  land  was 
rounded  and  a  buoy  seen  on  the  port  bow.  As  quick  as 
a  flash  the  dog  spied  it  and  barked,  running  over  to  the 
port  bow,  and  then,  satisfied  that  the  skipper  knew  all 
about  it,  he  returned  to  his  post.  While  on  watch  the 
dog  stood  a  little  way  back,  with  his  forefeet  resting  upon 
a  slight  elevation,  so  that  he  could  look  about. 

When  the  vessel  was  in  her  regular  port  the  dog  went 
ashore  and  staid  there  until  she  sailed  again;  but  in  a 
strange  harbor  a  strict  watch  was  always  maintained  by 


the  canine  sailor,  who  took  the  greatest  delight  in  dis- 
covering objects  ahead  in  the  water. 

The  dog  that  belongs  to  the  volunteer  fire  department 
is  more  humble  than  these  other  two.  He  is  a  great 
thin  specimen,  rather  ugly,  and  not  at  all  prepossessing  in 
appearance.  But  his  delight  in  life  consists  in  runnins1 
to  fires.  He  has  gained  the  name  of  Medora,  taken  from 
the  hook-ami  ladder  company  to  which  he  has  attached 
himself.  No  matter  at  what  time  of  day  or  night,  as 
soon  as  the  bell  first  sounds,  Medora  is  seen  running  tow- 
ard the  truck-house.  Then  he  is  as  happy  as  can  be, 
and  shows  his  delight  by  sundry  gambols.  He  never  in- 
terferes with  the  firemen,  but  waits  on  one  side  until  the 
great  machine  starts  out  with  a  rush  and  a  clatter,  and 
then  Medora  follows. 

When  the  fire  is  reached,  he  either  stands  afar  off  and 
watches  the  blaze  or  else  lies  down  by  the  truck.  When 
the  gong  on  the  machine  is  struck,  he  enjoys  it  immense- 
ly, and  always  likes  to  be  near  the  fore  wheels,  so  that  he 
can  listen  to  it.  All  the  firemen  of  the  company  know 
him,  and  on  such  occasions  he  will  only  associate  with 
those  who  wear  uniforms.  On  meeting  nights  when  the 
bell  is  tapped  once  or  twice,  Medora  promptly  turns  r.p, 
and  waits  outside  the  door  until  the  men  go  home.  Then 
Medora  seems  to  understand  it,  and  he  walks  away  sad 
and  dejected,  but  sure  to  be  on  hand  next  time.  Be- 
tween fires,  however,  he  is  not  much  better  than  a  tramp. 

These  dogs,  differing  so  in  condition  and  taste,  have 
each  chosen  his  own  pursuit,  and  have  become  wonder- 
fully proficient.  It  seems  clear  that  dogs  possess  more 
than  mere  instinct,  and,  moreover,  that  they  know  just 
what  they  want  to  do,  and  then  keep  at  it.  That  is  more 
than  some  grown-up  folks  can  say  about  themselves. 


CHRISTMAS   FANCY-WORK. 

BY    II.  II.  UNDERBILL. 

IN  these  days  of  elaborate  needlework  it  is  often  hard  to 
find  simple  pieces  that  come  within  the  scope  of  youth- 
ful ability;  but  the  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful, 
as  the  articles  mentioned  are  easily  made. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  use  small  pin-cushions. 
A  dainty  and  pretty  one  is  made  of  a  four  or  five  inch 
square  of  Turkish  embroidery,  which  need  not  cost  more 
than  fifteen  cents.  Edge  this  with  a  lace  ruffle,  and  put 
it  cat-a-cornered  011  a  cushion,  which  should  be  six  inch- 
es square,  and  neatly  covered  with  silk.  Fasten  on  each 
corner  of  this  cushion  a  butterfly  bow  made  of  silk  like 
the  cushion,  and  ravelled  in  fringe  at  the  ends.  The 
lace  ruffle  should  fall  over  these  bows.  In.  buying  the 
square  pick  out  one  in  which  the  color  of  the  cushion  you 
wish  to  use  is  predominant;  such  as  a  blue  and  olive 
square  on  a  blue  cushion,  or  a  pink  and  green  on  a  pink 
one. 

There  are  several  attractive  little  things  that  can  be 
made  by  girls  who  have  learned  to  embroider  even  in  the 
simplest  stitches.  For  instance,  a  useful  gift  for  a  gentle- 
man is  a  pocket  pin-cushion.  To  make  it,  take  two  round 
pieces  of  card  board,  each  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Cover  them  with  heavy  white  linen,  and  on  one 
embroider  in  Kensington  stitch  a  tiny  wreath  of  blue 
forget-me-nots  tied  with  a  bow-knot  of  ribbon  in  outline 
stitch.  Overhand  these  round  pieces  together,  and  slick 
the  whole  edge  thickly  with  pi'ns. 

A  dainty  case  in  which  to  lay  handkerchiefs  is  a  thir- 
teeii-inch  square  of  white  linen  which  has  been  neatly 
hem-stitched.  Turn  over  the  four  corners  to  meet  in  the 
centre.  In  one  of  the  corners  embroider  in  outline  stitch 
the  word  "  Mouchoir";  in  each  of  the  other  three  corners 
a  bunch  of  flowers— rose-buds,  clover,  or  bluets,  using 
silks  of  natural  colors. 

A  simple  table  cover  is  made   of  blue,  yellow,  or  red 
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butcher's  linen,  with  a  large  effective  pattern  of  flowers 
or  foliage  worked  in  white  linen  floss  in  the  centre  and 
corners,  or  else  as  a  running  border  all  around.  These 
are  very  useful,  as  they  can  be  readily  laundered  without 
injuring  them  in  the  least. 

A  little  case  for  holding  grandmamma's  eye-glasses  is 
made  by  cutting  two  pieces  of  card-board  the  shape  of  a 
pair  of  glasses.  Cover  them  both  neatly  with  chamois  on 
either  side.  Then  lace  them  together  with  fine  silk  cord, 
or  with  filoselle  of  a  contrasting-  color,  leaving  one  end 
open  to  slip  in  the  glasses. 

A  dainty  gift  for  a  baby  is  a  long-handled  powder-puff 
thrust  in  a  case.  To  make  the  case,  cut  a  round  piece  of 
card-board  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Cover  it 
neatly  on  both  sides  with  a  piece  of  ribbon  to  form  the 
bottom  of  the  case.  Then  take  half  a  yard  of  ribbon  of 
the  same  color  four  inches  wide,  join  the  ends,  gather  one 
edge,  and  overhand  it  around  the  bottom  piece.  Half  an 
inch  from  the  top  of  the  ribbon  sew  a  casing  of  narrow 
ribbon,  and  run  in  a  drawing-string  of  baby-ribbon. 

A  serviceable  hat-brush  can  be  made  of  four  strands  of 
Manila-rope,  each  three-quarters  of  a  yard  long.  Braid 
them  together,  double  them,  and  tie  with  a  bright  ribbon 
bow.  The  ends  of  rope  are  then  fringed  out  and  rubbed 
with  beeswax  to  stiffen  them. 


JOHNNY'S  COMPOSITION. 
THE  CAT. 

f  I  THE  cat  is  a  very  interesting  animal.  He  is  a  small  fur  dog 
JL  that  meows,  and  lias  whiskers  and  several  other  things.  He 
has  four  paws — two  tore  paws  and  two  behind  ones — and  a  tail. 
He  has  been  known  for  many  years,  two  of  him  having  beeu 
said  to  be  on  the  Arl;,  where  he  must  have  been  tied  up,  or  what 
would  have  become  of  the  rats  ?  Cats  don't  get  to  be  cats  until 
they  are  a  year  old,  when  they  stop  being  kittens,  which  they 
are  born  as.  It  takes  a  kitten  several  weeks  to  get  his  eyes  open, 
it'  he  doesn't  get  drownded  before  that  time,  and  lie  seratches 
when  lie  is  mad.  My  father  says  camels  used  to  be  cats,  but  got 
their  hacks  up  one  day  and  couldn't  get  them  down  again,  and 
so  became  camels.  I  never  heard  a  camel  meow,  but  I  suppose 
they  can,  because  they  can  do  'most  anything,  having  seven  stom- 
achs and  going  many  days  without  water. 

The  dictionary  says  a  cat  is  a  carnivorous  quadruped,  but  that 
does  not  sound  like  a  cat.  The  old  Egyptians  used  to  be  very 
fond  of  the  eat,  treating  him  like  a  member  of  their  own  family, 
and  making  mummies  out  of  him  wheu  he  died.  Some  of  these 
mummies  still  live.  They  used  to  hang  people  for  killing  cats 
iu  Egypt,  because  the  cat  was  supposed  to  be  a  sacred  animal,  be- 
ing a  sigu  of  the  nioou,  probably  because  they  are  generally  out 
all  night.  Wo  have  a  cat  named  Tom,  aud  he  has  six  kittens, 
which  he  washes  their  face  every  day  just  like  me. 

Cats  never  fall  out  of  anything  without  lauding  on  their  feet, 
which  is  why  their  feet  are  so  soft,  and  they  have  to  be  killed 
nine  times  before  they  die,  and  sometimes  they  don't  even  then. 
They  eat  milk  wheu  tame,  and  when  wild  they  cry  like  a  baby  un- 
til somebody  comes  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  aud  then  they  eat 
him,  which  is  fatal,  and  teaches  people  to  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  not  go  seeing  what  other  people's  children  are  crying 
for. 

A  cat's  eye  is  a  very  queer  thing,  looking  like  a  slot  machine 
all  day  aud  an  agate  at  night,  seeing  better  in  the  dark  than  in 
the  light,  like  witches.  Therefore  they  are  said  to  be  friends  of 
witches,  aud  some  people  don't  like  them  on  that  account,  but  I 
do. 

The  two  best  cats  that  ever  lived  belonged  to  Dick  Whitting- 
ton,  Mayor  of  London,  who  went  out  West  aud  killed  a  lot  of 
rats  at  a  dollar  a  head,  aud  took  the  money  home  to  his  master 
to  get  to  be  Mayor  with,  and  Puss  in  Boots,  who  stole  his  master's 
clothes  and  ate  a  giant,  thereby  making  his  master  owner  of  the 
farm  and  husband  of  a  rich  girl,  whose  father  died  aud  left  it  all 
to  her. 

My  cat  can't  do  anything  like  this,  but  he  gets  there  just  the 
same,  and  is  very  gentle  to  my  little  brother,  who  pulls  his  tail 
aud  doesn't  have  to  wish  he  hadu't. 


Altogether  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  without  cats,  es- 
pecially those  that  like  to  have  them  lying  around  just  as' we 
(1°-  Yours  truly,  JOHNNY. 


MISICAL  PRECOCITY. 

BV  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

IT  is  a  singular  fact  that  a  gift  for  music  will  show  itself  earlier 
J-  than  any  other  kind  of  gift,.  Mozart  displaced  his  bent  for 
music  :it  the  age  of  three.  He  would  climb  lip  ou  the  piano 
stool  and  pick  out  the  simplest  concord  of  notes  (major  thirds) 
on  various  parts  of  the  key-board.  Of  course  Mozart  must  be  re- 
garded  as  an  exceptional  ease,  for  he  was  the  greatest  musical 
geiiius  that  has  ever  lived.  How  much  more  generous  his  gifts 
were  than  those  of  other  musical  children  must  be  seen  in  the 
way  iu  which  he  took  up  the  violin.  He  simply  amused  him- 
self with  it  ;  but  no  one  ever  took  his  work  seriously,  until  one 
day  there  came  to  his  father's  house  Herr  Wentzl,  with  six  new 
trios  of  his  own  composition.  Weutzl  played  first  violin.  Herr 
Sehaehtner,  the  court  trumpeter,  second  violin,  and  Mozart's 
father  the  bass.  Little  Mozart  begged  to  be  allowed  to  play 
second  violin,  but  his  father  reproved  him,  saying  he  had  never 
had  any  instruction  on  the  instrument. 

"One  need  not  have  learned  in  order  to  play  second  violiu," 
said  Mozart. 

Sehaehtner  interceded,  and  the  boy  was  allowed  to  play  the 
second  violiu  part  along  with  him.  Herr  Sehaehtner,  iu  a  letter 
to  Mozart's  sister,  says:  "I  soon  remarked  with  astonishment 
that  I  was  quite  superfluous;  I  put  my  violiu  quietly  down,  aud 
looked  at  your  father,  down  whose  cheeks  tears  of  wonder  and 
delight  were  running;  and  so  he  played  all  six  trios." 

The,  delicacy  of  the  ear  of  some  gifted  musicians  is  marvellous. 
Mozart  sometimes  played  on  Herr  Schachtner's  violiu  and  again 
on  his  own.  One  day  he  said  to  Sehaehtner, "  Your  violiu  is 
timed  half  a  quarter  of  a  tone  lower  than  mine,  if  it  is  tuned  as 
it  was  wheu  I  last  played  ou  it."  They  sent  for  Schachtner's 
violin,  and  found  by  comparison  that  the  boy  was  right.  This 
reminds  ine  of  Josef  Hofmanu.  A  friend  of  mine  used  to  wear 
on  his  watch  chain  a  pitch-pipe  tuned  to  the  A  of  the  Steimvay 
piano,  which  at  that  time  was  a  mere  trifle  higher  than  the 
standard  pitch.  You  know  pitch  is  measured  by  vibrations,  the 
middle  A  making  over  450  to  the  second.  My  friend's  pitch  pipe 
was  32  vibrations  too  high — a  very  small  amount.  One  evening 
he  and  I  were  talking  and  laughing  with  little  Josef  in  the 
corridor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House,  wheu  niy  friend  sud- 
denly sounded  his  pipe  and  said  to  the  boy  : 

"  What  note,  is  that  ?" 

"That  is  A,"  answered  Josef ;  "but  it  is  just  a  trifle  too  high." 


SOME  YACHTS'   NAMES. 

VERY  few  boys  have  any  idea  of  the  meanings  of  the  names 
of  some  of  our  most  noted  yachts,  (iloriiimt,  the  fastest  of 
the  4t!-footers,  takes  her  name  from  a  species  of  rose.  The 
ilictiiii'c  is  named  after  a  character  iu  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha." 
She  v.  as  the  youngest  of  ten  sisters,  all  of  surpassing  beauty. 
She  married  Osseo,  who  was  "old,  poor,  and  ugly,"  but  "most 
beautiful  within."  Alborak.  General  Paine's  4fi-footer,  is  named 
after  the  animal  brought  by  Gabriel  to  convey  Mohammed  to  the 
seventh  heaven.  It  had  the  face  of  a  man,  the  cheeks  of  a  horse, 
and  the  wings  of  an  eagle',  and  it  spoke  with  a  human  voice. 
The  .It'ssiea  is  named  after  the  daughter  of  Shylock,  in  The 
Mi'i'i'liniit  of  I'cnice.  The  Thetis  is  named  after  the  mother  of 
Achilles.  She  was  a  sea-nymph,  the  daughter  of  Nereus,  the  sea- 
god.  The  Consuelo  is  named  after  the  heroine  of  one  of  George 
Sand's  novels,  famous  because  she  resisted  all  temptation  and 
was  always  a  good  girl.  The  Briinnhilde  is  called  after  the  hero- 
ine of  Wagner's  !><'i'  liinii  il/'n  Nibelungen,  the  noblest  woman  iu 
the  world  in  her  time.  The  Freya  gets  her  pretty  name  from  the 
Scandinavian  Freya,  the  Goddess  of  Agriculture.  The  Miran- 
da is  named  after  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Prospero,  in  Shake- 
speare's Timpeit.  The  Xiilimn  is  named  after  a  fabled  hu- 
man girl,  who  became  the  bride  of  an  angel.  The  XIIIIKIIIIIH, 
.].  ('•.  I  Sen  ne  1 1 's  st.  •,'!!  uer,  gets  her  title  from  a  famous  enchantress 
of  Persian  mythology.  Though  said  to  be  the  tirst  of  created 
beings,  she  never  loses  her  youth  and  beauty.  Xourinnliid. 
William  Astor's  steamer,  is  called  after  the  beautiful  Sultana 
in  Moore's  ••  Lai  la  Ivookh."  The  Dujilnn:  is  the  daiightei  ol 
Silena  and  Mysis,  beloved  by  Apollo.  The  Nijssa  is  her  sister, 
who  loved  Apollo  because  her  sister  would  not. 
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THE    ONLY    USE    FOR    MONEY. 

"  IF  I  gave  you  ;i  quarter,  w  hat  would  you  do  with  it  f  asked 
Uncle  John. 

"Spend  it,  of  collide,"  replied  'roniinv  :  "  tliat's  all  it's  good 
for."  , 

A    GREAT  PRESENT. 

"WHAT  are  you  going  1"  give  Santa  Clans  for  Christmas  t" 
asked  Aunt  ie. 

"I  guess  I'll  give  him  my  storking,"  aiis\vered  May. 

"  Why,  Santa  Claii.H  dciesn'1  care  for  that,"  A  untie  returned. 

'•  Well,"  said  May,  "  then  he  can  till  it  and  give  it  back  to  me." 


A    I'AIR    OF    OLD-FASHIONED    DANCING-PUMPS. 


A    THANKSGIVING    POEM. 

THE  turkey  gobbled  so  fiercely  that  it  seared  poor  Tom  away  ; 
But  Tommy  gobbled  the  turkey,  and  so  got  even  next  day. 


"I   WISH  I  was 
would  be  brought  up  to  like  washin 


HIS    IDEA    OF   THEM. 
a   Chinese   boy,"   wailed   Tommy,  "then   I 


,  auyway. 


MIDGET'S    GOOD    REASON. 

OUR  Midget  is  a  little  over  three  years  old.  Last  summer 
she  was  taken  down  to  Coney  Island,  and  after  an  hour  or  two 
spent  in  seeing  the 
sights  it  was  ordained 
that  her  nurse  should 
give  her  a  dip  in  the 
salt  waters  of  old 
ocean.  In  the  bath- 
house the  object  of 
her  visit  to  the  beach 
was  made  known  to 
her,  but  when  she 
reached  the  wa  ter's 
edge  she  llatly  refused 
to  be  taken  in.  "Nur- 
se\  ."  said  she,  "I'm  all 
over  feared." 

"  But,  Midget,  you 
bathe  in  the  water  ev- 
ery day  at  home." 

"  Yes,"  said  Midget,  "  tliat's  in  my  little  tub. 
big,  too  big  eniirtli/." 

And  we  brought  her  home  without  her  sea  bath. 


THE    FATE    OF    A    LITTLE    PIGEON-PIE  EATER. 


This  tub's  too 


POOR    ECONOMY. 

FATHKH.  "  How  did  you  wear  your  shoes  out  so  quickly, 
Tommy  ?" 

TOMMY.  "  I've  walked  to  school,  sir,  so  that  I  might  save  the 
five  cents  for  something  else." 


A    NEW    KIND. 

"  WHAT  kind  of  a  dog  have  yon  '.'"  asked  Kobbie. 
"A   New-Yorker,"  answered  Fred;  "but    his  mother   was   a 
Newfoundland."  f 

LIKE    A    POTATO. 

A   STUPID  fellow  was  once  boasting  of  his  grand  ancestors. 

He  was  descended 
from  Lord  This  and 
Duke  the  Other.  His 
family  were  related 
to  numerous  other 
people  who  had  lived 
long  ago.  and  who  had 
made  themselves  fa- 
mous. 

A  quiet  man,  who 
had  been  listening  to 
his  boasting,  remark- 
ed, "  My  friend,  do  you 
know  what  you  re- 
mind me  of?" 

"  What  ?"  asked  the 
fellow. 

"  A  potato." 

"A  potato!"  said  the  man,  amazed  ;  "  why,  in  what  way  do  I 
resemble  a  potato  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  the  quiet  man,  "  according  to  your  own  ac- 
count, the  only  part  relating  to  you  which  is  good  for  anything 
is  under  the  ground.'" 


TOMMY'S    REPORT. 
ON  Chestnut  Street  I  saw  to-day 

A  very  lively  sight  — 
A   poodle   ami   a   tabby-eat 

C.iot  almost    in  a  light. 

The  poodle  showed  his  shining  teeth, 
While  war  glowed  in  his  eyes, 

The  pussy  clawed  and  spat  and  swelled 
To  twice  her  natural  size. 

When  she  was  treed  the  sunshine  glowed 

On   her  unruffled   fur  ; 
She  smiled   to  see  the  poodle  jump 

As  though  to  gather  her. 


He  barked   and   pranced,  while  on   ; 

( 'diilcnrcdly  she  sat  — 
J'apa,  which    would  you  rather  be, 

A  poodle  or  a  cat  ? 


limb 
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AN    ALTERNATIVE. 

BOBBY.  "I'm  afraid,  papa,  that  you  will  have  to  get  me  a 
new  suit  or  a  new  pair  of  skates." 

FATIIF.I;.  "  Why  so,  my  son  ?" 

I'.ounv.  "  P.eeanse  the  skates  I  have  now  are  so  old  that  I'll 
fall  with  them  and  tear  my  clothes — and  I  won't  if  I  have  a 
new  pair." 
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SERGKANT    COOLKVS    ( '1 1 1,'IS'I'M  AS. 

P,Y    CAPTAIN    CHAKLES    KING,  U.S.A. 

2fi  K  had  known  him  for  years,  and  every 
man  in  the  garrison  would  have  been 
proud  to  own  such  a  war  record  as 
Cooley's.  He  had  served  seven  en- 
listments before  taking  his  final  dis- 
3  charge  from  the  service.  He  had  rid- 
den every  inch  of  the  old  overland  trail 
with  the  First  Dragoons  before  his  last  troop  commander 
was  weaned,  and  after  years  on  the  wild  Western  frontier. 
had  been  hurried  to  the  Potomac,  and  rushed  into  charge 
after  charge  on  the  red  soil  of  Virginia,  and  led  the  sor- 
rel troop  in  the  splendid  dash  at  the  breastworks  of 
Pickett's  line  at  Five  Forks,  and  fell  with  a  Southern 
battle-flag  in  his  hand,  and  two  Enfield  bullets  througli 
the  body. 

No  man  in  the  thinned  ranks  of  the  regular  brigade 
ever  expected  to  look  on  Cooley's  grizzled  face  again  as 
the  trumpets  sounded  "mount"  and  "forward"  on  the 
chase  to  head  off  those  despairing  but  gallant  rem- 
nants in  the  tattered  gray.  They  pushed  011  to  Sailor's 
Creek  and  Farmville  and  Appomattox,  while  Cooley  was 
bundled  into  a  neighboring  farm-house,  and  one  doctor 
after  another  looked  at  him,  and  said  he  couldn't  survive 
such  wounds.  Yet  he  did,  and  was  trundled  back  to 
City  Point,  and  around  by  steamer  to  the  big  hospital 
at  Annapolis,  and  when  the  war  was  over,  and  the  regi- 
ment was  sent  by  sea  to  the  Pacific  coast,  who  should 
turn  up  but  Sergeant  Cooley  in  a  brand-new  uniform 
and  the  seventh  heaven  of  bliss. 

The  comely  young  woman  who  clung'  to  the  stalwart 
arm  in  that  cavalry  jacket  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
brave  trooper  in  his  days  of  convalescence,  and,  to  his 
almost  incredulous  joy,  said  "yes"  to  his  timid,  trem- 
bling offer  of  marriage.  He  was  nearly  twenty  years 
her  senior  in  age,  but,  said  the  regiment,  Mrs.  Cooley 
"outranked"  him  from  the  start.  He  worshipped  the 
very  ground  she  walked  on.  Nothing  was  good  enough 
for  his  bonny  bright-faced  Maryland  lass,  and  as  he  had 
saved  ii]>  money  and  bought  a  little  property  here  and 
there,  he  was  able  to  indulge  her  in  many  a  fancy,  and 
to  make  the  rude  quarters  of  the  married  soldiers  bright 
and  attractive  in  many  ways. 

And  she  lent  a  busy  helping  hand,  did  Mrs.  Cooley,  and 
many  a  friend  she  made  among  the  officers'  wives,  and 
not  a  few  among  those  of  humbler  birth,  who  followed 
the  regiment  to  far-away  Arizona,  and  by-and-by  there 
came  a  sturdy  little  Sergeant — a  baby  boy,  with  blue  eyes 
like  his  soldier  father,  and  with  just  such  broad  shoulders. 
Cooley  was  simply  daft  with  joy  over  that  episode.  No- 
thing would  do  but  he  must  name  the  little  fellow  after  a 
famous  cavalry  leader  whom  the  troopers  gloried  in,  and 
mourned  for  months  when  he  fell  at  Beverly  Ford;  and 
as  the  youngster  grew  apace,  and  was  proudly  exhibited 
by  the  old  Sergeant  to  the  officers  who  rejoined  from 
time  to  time,  with  one  accord  they  hailed  the  little  fellow, 
not  by  his  baptismal  name  of  Benjamin,  but  the  one  by 
which  their  loved  comrade  of  the  old  days  had  been  so 
generally  known  throughout  the  mounted  service.  Lit- 
tle "  Grimes  "  became  a  garrison  pet  who,  as  he  increased 
in  years  and  stature,  developed  such  a  wonderful  capaci- 
ty for  getting  into  mischief  and  mud.  that  the  later  di- 
minutive of  "  Grimy,"  given  him  by  the  other  children, 
fitted  him  to  a  "  t." 

When,  three  years  after  the  birth  of  the  son  and  heir, 
there  came  a  little  baby  sister  to  the  wondering  boy,  old 
Cooley's  bliss  seemed  to  bubble  over.  He  was  First  Ser- 
geant of  his  troop  then,  and  still  an  active  campaigner  so 
long  as  they  staid  in  the  dry,  hot  climate  of  Arizona.  It 
was  when  the  troop  was  sent  to  the  pn'xiilia  of  San  Fran- 
cisco that  the  chill  winds  of  the  Pacific  played  havoc  with 


his  system,  and  made  those  old  Five  Forks  wounds  the 
seat  of  racking  misery ;  and  at  last,  fairly  well  to  do  in 
life,  "the  old  man,"  as  many  of  the  troopers  called  him, 
took  his  filial  discharge,  and  made  the  last  payment  on 
the  ranch  he  had  been  stocking  and  fencing  in  close  to  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Pierce. 

Kegularly  twice  a  week  when  his  old  regiment  was 
quartered  there,  Cooley  and  little  Grimes  used  to  drive  in 
to  tlie  post  to  deliver  butter  and  fresh  eggs  at  the  officers' 
quarters.  It  was  a  heart-break  to  the  old  fellow  when 
the  First  marched  away  and  a  new  regiment  came  in  ;  but 
every  officer  of  the  old  regular  brigade  knew  Sergeant 
Cooley,  and  when  the  young  subalterns  saw  their  Colonel 
and  Major  and  some  of  the  "  war  Captains  "  eagerly  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  gray  -  headed  veteran,  it  behooved 
them  to  treat  him  with  every  respect.  Cooley  almost 
cried  with  joy  and  pride  when  he  told  his  wife  how  the 
new  officers  at  the  fort  had  greeted  him;  and — poor  old 
boy ! — he  cried  aloud  in  utter  desolation  when,  only  a  few 
weeks  later,  his  fond  helpmeet  succumbed  to  a  sudden  at- 
tack of  pneumonia,  and  Grimes  and  little  Fay  were  left 
motherless. 

"The  Sergeant,"  as  every  one  still  spoke  of  Cooley, 
was  a  changed  man  from  that  bitter  day.  "  Only  for  the 
children,"  said  Dr. Lane,  "  the  old  man  probably  wouldn't 
care  to  live."  There  was  no  one  who  did  not  feel  for 
him  in  his  bereavement.  There  were  dozens  of  kind 
friends  who  went  over  from  the  fort  to  try  to  comfort 
him  as  he  sat  rocking  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  for  hours  at 
a.  time,  crying  over  little  Fay,  who  nestled  in  his  arms,  too 
young  to  realize  her  loss.  It  was  a  twelvemonth  or  more 
before  he  seemed  to  care  to  come  to  the  fort  again,  and 
then  he  was  looking  older  and  sadder  by  many  a  year. 
He  had  two  or  three  stalwart  cowboys  on  the  ranch 
with  him,  and  an  assistant,  whose  wife  did  the  cooking 
and  mended  the  children's  clothes.  Ladies  in  the  fort 
often  besought  him  to  let  them  take  little  Fay  and  rear 
her  with  their  own  brood,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  it. 
When  she  was  old  enough  to  go  to  the  post  school, 
"Grimes"  and  his  sister  used  to  come  cantering  across 
the  reservation  lines  every  morning  on  their  Indian  po- 
nies, and  were  often  kept  for  luncheon  and  play  until 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

No  words  could  describe  the  old  soldier's  pride  in  those 
little  ones,  or  his  gratitude  to  every  woman  or  man  who 
did  them  a  kindness,  big  or  small.  Wistfully  he  used 
to  watch  them  at  their  play.  Something  which  he  could 
not  describe  convinced  him  that  their  dress  was  not  like 
that  of  most  of  the  officers'  children.  The  material  was 
all  right — it  cost  him  more,  probably,  for  he  was  lavish 
in  their  behalf  in  the  shops  of  the  growing  frontier  town 
— but  something  was  lacking,  and  when  Mrs.  Freeman 
saw  the  look  in  his  eyes  and  read  his  thoughts,  and,  in  her 
own  graceful,  tactful  way,  asked  him  if  he  would  let  her 
make  some  little  changes  and  additions,  old  Cooley  could 
have  fallen  down  and  worshipped  her.  It  was  Mrs.  Free- 
man who  cut  and  fashioned  the  garments  of  little  "Fay" 
thereafter,  and  wiio  ordered  the  school  suit  and  "  Suiiday- 
go-to-meeting'"  garb  for  "Grimes, "and  the  Sergeant  was 
scandalized  at  the  idea  of  things  costing  him  less  this 
way,  when  he  was  ready  to  pay  double,  than  they  did 
under  his  clumsy  management  before. 

Things  were  going  comfortably  and  even  contentedly 
at  Cooley's  ranch  tliat  fierce  winter  of  '77,  despite  his 
loneliness  and  his  never-failing  grief  over  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  when  trouble  came  from  an  unlooked-for  quar- 
ter. His  kind  friends  of  the  cavalry  were  ordered  away, 
and  Fort  Pierce  was  left  with  hardly  a  Corporal's  guard. 
All  through  November  he  hoped  that  the  Indian  cam- 
paign far  to  the  south,  which  had  stripped  the  post  of 
its  defenders,  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  All  around  them 
the  mountains  were  deep  with  snow,  and  even  in  the 
valley  there  had  been  a  fall  or  two,  forerunners  of  heavier 
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falls  to  come.  Some  of  the  ladies  at  the  post  who  could 
afford  to  do  so  had  gone  away  entirely,  taking-  their  chil- 
dren to  San  Francisco  or  "  the  States."  Presently  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  Indian  uprising  was  so  serious 
that  the  troops  might  be  gone  all  winter,  and  then  a  single 
company  of  infantry  was  sent  to  protect  the  big  frontier 
fort;  and  these  and  the  twenty  members  of  the  regimental 
band,  with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  officers,  made  up  the 
entire  force  of  the  post. 

One  night  the  barking  of  his  dogs  aroused  old  Cooley, 
and  he  found  that  every  one  of  his  horses,  mules,  and 
even  the  children's  ponies  had  been  driven  away  by  a 
gang  of  thieves.  Morning  disclosed  the  fact  that  three 
more  ranches  down  the  valley  had  been  similarly  visited 
and  despoiled.  Town  and  Sheriff  were  over  twenty  miles 
away,  and  the  only  horses  at  the  post  were  the  superan- 
nuated whites  and  grays  which  bore  the  bandsmen  on  pa- 
rade, not  one  of  whom  could  gallop  a  mile.  Not  until 
another  day  could  a  party  be  sent  in  pursuit,  mounted  on 
horses  that  were  "stayers"  at  that  sort  of  work;  and 
when  they  were  well  up  in  the  big  range  to  the  east  a 
snow-cloud  seemed  to  engulf  them  one  and  all,  and  the 
trail  was  lost  both  ways. 

Old  Cooley  got  back  in  the  course  of  the  week,  utterly 
heart-sick  and  disgusted. 

"The  idea,"  he  said,  "of  an  old  dragoon's  being 
robbed  and  outdone  by  horse-thieves!" 

"Could  you  find  no  trace?"  asked  the  Captain  of  in- 
fantry to  whom  he  reported  the  failure  of  the  pursuit. 
"Nothing  by  which  you  could  identify  any  of  the  men?'' 
"No,  sir;  and  yet  I  feel  sure  the  fellows  that  planned 
it  are  part  of  the  gang  always  loafing  about  that  gam- 
bling place  in  town.  Of  course  they  didn't  go  over  into 
Montana  with  the  horses.  They  know  too  much  to  be 
missed  from  their  usual  haunt  just  now.  Horse-thieves 
are  hanged  on  sight  out  here,  Captain.  It  isn't  like  kill- 
ing a  man." 

The  Captain  was  sorry  and  sympathetic,  but  could  do 
nothing,  he  said,  and  Cooley  returned  crestfallen  to  the 
ranch,  where  some  comfort,  at  least,  awaited  him  in  hug- 
ging his  youngsters  to  his  heart. 

Next  morning  he  was  back  at  the  post,  all  excitement. 
Grimes,  now  a  sturdy  boy  of  ten,  was  with  him,  and  it 
was  the  boy  whom  he  proudly  made  spokesman. 

"Let  Grimy  tell  it  his  own  way,  sir,"  said  the  Sergeant. 
"  Blest  if  he  ain't  more  of  a  trailer  than  I  am." 

And  blushing,  Grimy  told  his  story.  While  his  fa- 
ther had  gone  to  join  the  pursuing  party  on  a  borrowed 
"bronco,"  the  boy  took  Bose,  his  pet  among  the  dogs, 
and  while  the  trail  was  still  fresh,  followed  it  out  to  the 
ford  of  the  North  Fork  which  joined  the  main  stream 
half  way  down  the  valley  towards  Pierceville.  Straight- 
away eastward  went  the  trail,  the  prairie  turf,  gray, 
withered,  and  frost-rimed,  showing  plainly  the  recent 
imprint  of  scores  of  hoofs.  If,  as  his  father  thought,  the 
town  gang  had  summoned  their  confederates  from  over 
the  border,  guided  them  in  the  night's  work,  and  then 
hastened  back  so  as  to  be  seen  at  their  usual  occupation 
of  gambling  when  morning  came,  and  apparently  eager 
to  take  part  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffians  who  had  robbed 
their  fellow-citizens,  they  could  not  have  gone  beyond 
the  ford  and  got  back  to  town  by  daybreak.  They  could 
not  have  turned  back  from  the  trail  before  they  reached 
the  ford  without  leaving  their  own  returning  hoofprints 
on  the  springy  frosty  turf.  Grimes  had  heard  many  a 
story  of  Indian  trailing  in  Arizona  and  the  Mocloc  and 
Klamath  country,  and  many  a  tale  of  how  pursuers 
were  sometimes  battled. 

"If  it  is  Buckskin  Pete'  and  those  scamps  from  town," 
he  said  to  himself,  "they  won't  leave  any  tracks  for  the 
fort  to  follow.  They  will  take  to  the  stream." 

And  so  saying,  he  had  followed  on  down  the  bank  near- 
ly a  mile,  eagerly  scanning  the  stony  shores  and  the  soft 


springy  bank.  At  last,  close  to  the  spot,  where  (he  shallow 
waters  went  foaming  over  a  rapid  rocky  descent,  the  boj 
caught  sight  of  the  fresh  imprint  of  a  horse's  hoofs  iinde'r 
a  low  grassy  ledge.  Fifty  yards  further  along  he  i 
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upon  another,  and  there  the  hoofprints  mingled  with 
those  of  a  cattle  trail,  and  there,  right  in  a  little  hollow, 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  lay  some  glistening  object,  on 
which  he  pounced,  with  a  shout  of  boyish  triumph. 

No  need  to  search  further.  It  was  a  plated  silver  flask 
cup,  one  of  those  peculiarly  shaped  affairs  that  fit  on  the 
lower  part  of  a  leather- covered  drinking -flask,  and  it 
bore  the  initials  T.  E.  B.  on  the  base.  Any  moment  the 
owner  might  come  loping  back  in  search  of  so  damaging' 
a  piece  of  evidence  as  this.  Grimes  would  not  even  risk 
the  run  homewards  with  his  prize.  Close  under  a  rock 
at  the  edge  of  the  water  he  hid  it,  rolled  around  and 
over  it  half  a  dozen  big  stones  that  completely  protected 
it.  and  thither,  the  very  night  of  his  father's  return,  had 
he  guided  him,  regained  his  prize,  and  told  his  story. 

"Tim  Burus's  own,"  shouted  the  Sergeant,  with  de- 
light. "Grimes,  my  little  man,  I'm  proud  of  you." 

And  this  cup  was  the  piece  of  evidence  duly  laid  be- 
fore the  Post  Commander,  who  already  knew  the  name, 
for  Burns  was  one  of  the  worst-feared,  worst-hated,  and 
worst-reputed  men  in  the  community.  That  night  the 
Sheriff,  with  a  little  posse  at  his  back,  old  Cooley  gladly 
serving  as  one  of  the  party,  pounced  on  Mr.  Timothy 
Burns  when  he  was  taking  supper  at  the  Grand  Palace 
Hotel,  a  two-story  frame  building  adjoining  the  one-story 
post-oftice,  and  despite  furious  language  and  no  little  re- 
sistance, landed  him  behind  the  bars  of  Beaver  County 
jail. 

This  was  the  first  week  in  December,  and  the  sensation 
in  Pierceville  was  something  tremendous.  Up  to  this 
time  "  Buckskin  Pete"  and  his  gang  had  held  almost  un- 
disputed sway  in  the  broad  beautiful  valley.  Law-abid- 
ing and  peaceful  citizens  were  terrorized,  officials  were 
overawed,  and  in  town  half  the  men  and  women  were  be- 
lieved to  be  in  league  with  Pete.  The  bar-keeper,  who 
had  been  trapped  into  an  admission  that  he  filled  Tim 
Burns's  tkisk  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  "run- 
ning off"  of  the  stock,  fled  to  the  Sheriff  in  terror  when 
it  became  known  that  part  of  the  chain  of  evidence  on 
which  Burns  was  arrested  was  the  finding  of  this  silver- 
plated  cup  on  the  bank  of  the  North  Fork. 

"  They  will  kill  me,"  lie  cried.  "  Hide  me  somewhere, 
or  get  me  out  of  the  country." 

A  discharged  soldier,  who  had  started  a  saloon  in  town, 
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slipped  a  pencilled  note  into  old  Cooley's  hand.  "Move 
your  kids  into  the  fort,"  it  said.  "  Your  life  nor  theirs 
ain't  safe  at  the  ranch  " 

The  United  States  Marshal  came  to  the  garrison  to 
(•(insult  with  the  Captain  commanding.  "I  fear  a  for- 
midable attempt  at  jail-breaking,"  he  said,  "and  those 
desperadoes  far  outnumber  I  lie  men  who  are  brave 
enough  to  back  us.  Can  we  count  on  your  help.'" 

But  the  Marshal  was  too  late.  That  very  night  the 
bars  of  the  jail  window  were  iiled  through— some  say  to 
this  day  from  Ilic  tmlxiili'  -and  Tim  Hums  was  free. 
More  than  a  dozen  men  in  Pierceville  knew  perfectly 
well  whither  he  had  gone;  dozens  of  prominent  street 
characters  stuck-  their  tongues  in  the  cheek,  and  grinned 
sarcastically  when  they  met  the  Sheriff;  but  no  one  could 
help  the  officers  of  the  law.  The  only  things  that  Burns 
left  behind  him  were  certain  unsettled  scores  at  the  hotel 
and  the  bars,  and  these,  he  assured  the  officials  in  an  ill- 
speiled  note  of  Care  well,  would  be  as  scrupulously  paid  as 
would  be  certain  other  scores  against  every  man  or  boy 
who  had  conspired  to  get  him  into  jail. 

Old  Cooley's  lips  trembled  a  bit  when  this  was  read  to 
him.  It  was  not  of  himself  he  thought;  it  was  of  his 
blue-eyed  boy  out  there  at  the  ranch,  and  of  little  Fay. 

Two  weeks  passed  by  without  a  vestige  of  news  of  Tim 
Burns.  No  one  knew  to  which  one  of  the  mining  camps 
he  had  lied.  One  thing,  however,  was  certain,  several  of 
his  associates  had  gone  with  him,  for  the  gang  in  town 
was  perceptibly  thinned. 

"  I'm  glad  I'm  not  in  old  Cooley's  place,"  said  the  land- 
lord of  the  Grand  Palace.  "He  may  forget,  but  Tim 
Burns  won't." 

And  now  Christmas  week  had  come,  and  the  valley 
was  carpeted  with  a  beautiful  soft  spread  of  whitest, 
purest  snow;  and  the  North  Fork  gurgled  over  its 
rocky  bed,  black  and  forbidding,  and  the  great  glisten- 
ing peaks  east  and  west  seemed  drawn  closer  in.  Parties 
of  bandsmen  had  been  out  into  the  mountain  gorges  for 
evergreens  to  deck  the  little  post  chapel,  where  all  the 
children  were  to  assemble  on  Christmas  eve,  and  there 
was  to  be  a  wonderful  tree,  and  Lieutenant  Terry  was  to 
dress  up  as  Santa  Glaus,  and  there  were  to  be  presents  for 
each  and  every  one.  Grimes  and  Fay  Cooley  were  to 
come  in  early,  and  spend  the  night  with  their  friends 
the  little  Freemans;  and  the  officers  had  clubbed  together 
and  bought  for  Grimes  a  beautiful  Henry  rille,  with  his 
name  engraved  on  a  plate  set  in  the  stock,  and  Santa 
Clans  himself  was  to  present  it,  with  neat  and  appropri- 
ate remarks,  to  the  little  man,  who  was  quite  the  hero 
among  the  children.  Firmly  they  believed  that  Grimy 
actually  captured  the  outlaw  Burns,  and  never  could 
Burns  have  got  away  had  Grimy  been  but  left  to  guard 
him. 

Tuesday  was  Christmas  eve,  and  early  Tuesday  morn- 
ing Captain  Dale  said  to  old  Cooley,  as  lie  drove  into  the 
post,  "lie  sure  you  have  the  youngsters  here  by  7. SO." 
And  Cooley  blithely  answered.  "All  right,  sir,"  and  jin- 
gled away  lownwards  in  his  one-horse  sleigh. 

News  had  come  of  llie  recapture  of  some  of  the  stolen 
stock  "across  the  line, "and  the  Sere-cant  was  eager  to 
lea  I'n  whether  his  brand  was  upon  the  shoulders  or  flanks 
of  the  recovered  horses.  [Joules,  the  statue  was  to  bring 
a  package  for  his  "  babies."  as  lie  still  called  them. 

The  buule  had  sounded  retreat;  llie  sunset  gun  had 
flashed  its  salutation  to  the  dyin.u-  day;  the  wintry  twi- 
light had  given  place  to  impend  ra.ble  darkness  over  the 
hushed  and  peaceful  valley;  lights  were  dancing  across 
the  snow-covered  parade  within  (lie  fort  and  gleaming  in 
the  chapel  windows.  It  was  "high  time  for  Cooley  and 
the  kids  to  be  a.long,"  as  the  Sergeant  of  the  LMiard  re- 
marked, but  not  a  sign  had  been  seen  from  them,  and, 
u  hat  was  queer,  said  the  sentry  over  on  the  bluff,  "  They 
'ain't  been  a  light  at  the  ranch  to  night." 


This  was  significant.  So  much  so,  that  the  Sergeant 
ran  to  tell  Captain  Dale,  and  found  him  at  his  door  in 
earnest  conversation  with  Sergeant  Newman  of  the  band, 
whose  panting  gray  stood  saddled  at  the  gate. 

"  (  'oole\  started  for  home  at  twoo'clock,  sir.  I'm  sure 
of  it;  and  I'm  sure  the  men  who  rode  out  after  him  were 
three  of  Pete's  gang,"  was  what  Newman  was  saying. 

"There's  no  light  at  the  ranch,  sir,  and  hasn't  been  to- 
night," supplemented  the  Sergeant  of  the  guard,  in  high 
excitement;  and  this  was  more  than  enough  for  Captain 
Dale. 

''  Mount  a  dozen  men  on  the  best  horses  you've  got," 
he  ordered.  "  I'll  join  you  as  quick  as  I  can." 

Ten  minutes  more,  and  the  word  was  flying  around  the 
garrison  that  something  was  wrong  at  Cooley's  ranch. 
Armed  with  carbines,  an  eager  squad  of  bandsmen  had 
trotted  out  of  the  north  pate.  Captain  Dale  at  their  head. 
A  belated  bugler  galloped  after  them,  and  then  everybody 
seemed  to  watch  and  wait. 

How  still  was  the  wintry  night!  Not  a  breath  of  air 
stirring.  Not  a  sound  to  break  the  soft  murmur  of  the 
waters  brawling  over  their  rocky  bed  far  out  across  the 
valley.  A  dozen  anxious  men,  two  or  three  anxious  wo- 
men had  gathered  about  the  sentry's  post  on  the  bluff, 
all  eyes  straining  into  the  darkness,  all  ears  intent  on 
every  possible  sound.  No  one  spoke  aloud.  Fifteen, 
twenty  minutes  they  had  hovered  there,  and  now  the 
chill  keen  air — or  was  it  the  excitement? — set  some  of  them 
all  a-shiver.  Lieutenant  Terry,  abandoning  the  role  of 
Santa  Glaus,  came  hurrying  out  with  a  signal-glass. 
"Where  away  is  the  ranch,  sentry?"  he  asked. 
"  Rieht  out  here,  sir;  just  under  the  north  star.  Right — 
Look  tliere,  sir!  Flasltes.'  They're  firing  now  !" 

"By  Jupiter!     So  they  are.      Bucketts,  lend  me  your 
horse,"  shouted  the  young  officer  to  the  veteran  Quarter- e 
master.      And  away  he  went  011  the  trail  of   the  bands- 
men. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  feverish  suspense  of  the  party 
oh  the  bluff  became  unbearable.  More  flashes,  scattered, 
had  been  seen;  and  then — then  at  last,  bright,  beaming, 
radiant,  there  shone  across  the  snow-mantled  prairie  the 
strong,  serene,  and  steady  glow  of  the  big  lantern  at  Coo- 
ley's ranch.  An  irrepressible  cheer  burst  from  every  lip. 
A  horseman  came  galloping  in. 

"Where's  the  doctor?"  lie  shouted.  "We  want  him, 
and  the  steward,  and  the  ambulance." 

"  Who's  shot :"  "  What's  happened ;"  "  Is  Cooley  all 
riirht  !"  "Are  the  kids  safe?"  A  dozen  questions  rained 
011  him  at  once. 

"  Cooley's  all  right,  barriu'  a  scratch  !  It's  Tim  Burn's 
that's  jumped  a  ranch  once  too  often.  Little  Grimes 
plugged  him  with  the  old  man's  pistol." 

Then  a  cheer  went  up  for  Grimes;  but  not  until  late 
that  Christmas  eve  could  half  the  particulars  be  gathered. 
First  of  all,  everybody  had  to  run  and  tell  somebody  else 
that  no  less  a  scamp  than  Tim  Burns  had  been  sent  to 
grass  by  a  boy  no  bigger  than  Cooley's  kid.  Little  by 
little,  as  various  parties  came  in.  the  truth  came  out. 
Just  before  dusk  a  herdsman  had  galloped  to  the  ranch, 
eagerly  asking  if  ihe  Sergeant  were  safe  at  home,  and  was 
overcome  with  dismay  when  he  found  that  Cooley  was 
not  back  from  town.  Hurriedly  he  told  his  story  to  the 
two  men  who  were  at  the  corral.  Tim  Burns,  drunk, 
with  three  or  four  followers,  had  stopped  at  Wallace's, 
up  six  miles  above,  and  declared  his  intentions  of  "doing 
old  Cooley  and  his  whelps"  that  very  niirht.  1,'evenge 
was  what  had  brought  him  back.  Luckily,  they  drank 
even  more  liquor;  luckily,  their  confederates  who  follow- 
ed Cooley  from  town  were  equally  drunk.  All  the  sol 
dier  in  little  Grimes  was  ablaze  in  a  minute.  The  old 
man  reached  home  safely  just  after  dark,  amazed  to  find 
doors  and  windows  barricaded  and  ready  for  a  siege. 
There  was  110  time  to  question.  Down  came  the  drunken, 
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WENT     A     BIG     REVOLVER. 


furious  gang,  daring  him  to  come  out  and  fight.  For  a 
while  they  contented  themselves  with  vainly  emptying 
their  pistols  from  safe  distance  at  the  dark  and  silent 
ranch.  At  last,  liquor  maddened,  Burns  had  crawled  to 
the  rear  door,  and  strove  to  burst  it  in  with  a  huge  maul. 
Bang!  went  a  big  revolver.  There  was  a  howl  of  pain 
and  rage,  and  the  old  Sergeant,  rushing  from  the  front  to 
the  back  room,  found  little  Grimes  just  poking  his  pistol 
through  for  another  shot.  But  none  was  needed.  Ten 
minutes  more  Drought  the  dash  of  rescuers  from  the  fort. 
Burns's  rascally  followers  scattered  like  sheep,  leaving 
him,  swearing  and  groaning,  in  the  hands  of  his  captors, 
his  arm  shattered  by  the  bullet,  and  with  the  morning  sun 
he  was  turned  over  to  the  Sheriff  for  safer  keeping  and  a 
final  sojourn  in  a  distant  prison. 

But  you  ought  to  have  seen  Grimy's  face  when  Santa 
Glaus  presented  the  little  rifle  Christmas  night!  You 
ought  to  have  seen  the  pride  and  joy  that  shone  in  Ser- 
geant Cooley's  eyes ! 


TALKS  TO   BOYS.* 

(THE  LAST  LITERARY  WORK  OF  THE  LATE  P.  T.  BARNUJI.) 
II. 

HHHERE  is  a  Persian  saying  to  this  effect:  that  the  wise 
J_  man  knows  what  it  is  to  be  ignorant,  for  he  was  once 
ignorant;  but  the  ignorant  man  does  not  know  what  it  is 
to  be  wise,  for  he  has  never  been  wise. 

I  can  say  to  my  young  friends  that  while  they  do  not 
know,  as  their  elders  do,  what  follows  boyhood,  I,  who 

*  For  the  first  of  these  "Talks"  and  introductory  note,  see  HAKPEU'S 
TOUNG  PEOPLE,  No.  630. 


address  them,  know  what  it  is  to  be  a 
boy.  I  know  for  one  thing  that  boys 
like  and  ought  to  like  physical  activ- 
ity. I  believe  in  horseback  riding, 
rowing,  mountain  climbing,  and  all 
sorts  of  out-door  sports  as  a  prime  re(| 
uisite  for  boys.  You  cannot  even  read 
and  study  to  any  advantage  if  you  are 
deprived  of  these  pleasant  exercises. 
But  you  can  have  all  these,  and  still 
set  apart  a  certain  time  for  study.  If 
it  be  but  half  an  hour  a  day,  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  out  what  you  can 
do  in  that  time.  Even  grown  people 
who  make  reading  profitable  must  do 
it  systematically,  and  then  steadily 
prevent  any  other  occupation  or  plea- 
sure from  encroaching  upon  the  read- 
ing hour.  In  this  way,  if  you  select 
good  books,  you  will  soon  discover 
that  you  have  added  a  permanent  plea- 
sure to  your  life. 

Probably  you  cannot  always  tell 
what  book  you  would  like,  for  it  re- 
quires some  experience  to  do  that.  But 
your  parents  or  teachers,  or  somebody 
in  your  list  of  acquaintances,  can  aid 
you  greatly  in  this  matter.  It  is  so 
long  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  books 
of  all  kinds,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
have  changed  so  much,  that  I  doubt 
if  I  should  be  a  very  competent  guide 
for  you.  But  I  feel  sure  of  one  thing 
— that  as  you  like  to  exercise  and  run 
about  so  much  in  the  open  air,  you 
will  be  very  likely  to  enjoy  any  well- 
written  account  of  out-door  sports  and 
adventures,  or  of  travels  by  land  or 
sea.  Of  books  of  this  sort,  those  which 
have  been  read  by  two  or  three  generations  of  boys  will 
be  sure  to  please.  I  pity,  at  any  rate,  the  boy  who  is 
old  enough  and  has  not  yet  read  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
the  Swiss  Family  Bobinxnu. 

Or  I  might  say,  perhaps,  that  if  he  has  not  read  them, 
and  is  about  to  take  them  up,  I  congratulate  him  upon 
the  pleasure  that  he  has  in  advance.  I  don't  think  a  boy 
ever  read  these  books  who  did  not  wish  he  had  been  him- 
self Robinson  Crusoe,  or  who  did  not  long  to  be  ship- 
wrecked, as  the  Swiss  family  was,  and  put  to  all  their 
various  straits  and  inconveniences. 

Two  Years  Be/on'  tin-  Jfast  is  also  another  breezy 
book  full  of  interest.  But  unless  you  are  very  fond  of 
privations  and  hardships,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
danger  that  it  will  incite  you  to  go  to  sea.  Captain  John 
Smith's  account  of  his  experiences  with  the  Indians  of 
Virginia,  the  exact  title  of  which  I  cannot  now  quote,  is 
also  a  lively  book  for  young  readers,  though  I  believe  the 
very  thrilling  incident  in  connection  with  Poeahontas  i> 
not  thought  to  be  strictly  true  by  more  recent  historians. 
Mungo  Park  was  one  of  the  African  travellers  whose 
books  wei-e  read  long  ago,  and  he  was  a  very  interesting 
writer,  and  told  his  story  well.  But  I  suppose  that 
Livingstone.  Stanley.  |)u  ( 'liaillu,  and  others  have  now 
done  and  seen  so  much  more  than  he  did  in  Africa  that 
his  book  must  be  considered  quite  out  of  date. 

I  approach  more  nearly  the  time  of  modern  boyhood 
when  I  speak  of  Uncli'  TIIIII'N  Cabin.  Although  this  was 
not  written  for  a  boy's  book,  it  often  pleases  boys;  and  I 
have  known  certain  boys  who  made  it  a  point  to  read  it 
through  as  often  as  once  a  year. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  what  Benjamin  Franklin 
thought  of  books.  We  cannot  all  of  us,  or  any  of  us,  per- 
haps, become  the  remarkable  man  that  he  was;  but  there 
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is  some  profit  to  both  young  and  old  in  knowing  what 
so  great  a  man  —  great  in  a  large  variei\  of  ways  - 
relished  when  lie  first  began  to  read.  He  tells  us  In  his 
autobiography  that  from  his  earliest  years  lie  had  In  on 
passionate1  y  fond  of  reading,  and  bad  spent  all  the  money 
he  could  procure  for  books.  The  particular  books  he 
read  cannof  all  of  them  be  hud  now,  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  they  should  be,  though  Banyan  and  Plutarch  are 
still  in  date.  But  I  will  let  Franklin  tell  his  own  expe- 
rience. He  s; 

"My  first  acquisition  was  Bunyan's  collection  ill  small  sepa 
rate  volumes.  These1  I  afterwards  sold  to  buy  a  historical 
oollecl  ion  of  1.'.  I!  m-ton.  which  n insist rd  of  small  cheap  volumes, 
amounting  in  all  to  alum),  forty  or  fifty.  My  father's  little 
library  was  principally  made  up  of  practical  and  polemical 
theology.  I  read  the  greatest  part  of  them.  I  have  since  often 
regretted  that  at  a  time  when  I  had  so  great  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge more  eligible  books  had  riot  fallen  into  my  hands.... 

'there    was  also  among   my  father's  1 ks  Plutarch's  Lives,  in 

which  I  read  continually,  and  I  still  regard  as  advantageously 
employed  the  time  devoted  to  them.  I  found,  besides,  a  work  of 
1  >e  Foe's,  cut  it  led  .In  /.\MM/  un  I'l'iiji'dx.  from  which,  perhaps,  I 
have  derived  impressions  that  have  since  influenced  some  of  the 
principal  events  of  my  life." 

Franklin  was  kept  from  his  ardent  inclination  to  go 
to  sea  by  his  love  of  books,  and  when  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  learn  the  printer's  trade  lie  had  his  lill  of  them. 
He  used  to  sit  up  nearly  all  night  sometimes  to  finish 
reading'  an  interesting  bunk,  so  that  he  might,  return 
it  the  next  day  and  secure  another  more  easily.  It  is 
curious  that  Franklin  should  have  read  one  of  DC  Foe's 
minor  works,  and  not  have  read,  when  a  boy.  lluhinfinii 
Crusoe.  But  he  was  a  more  mature  reader  than  mi.st 
boys  of  his  age  are.  He  read  Addison's  X/irctntor  before 
he  was  sixteen,  and  when  he  was  sixteen  he  read  a  book 
on  vegetarianism,  which  gave  rules  for  practising'  it.  As 
his  brother  was  paying  his  board  at  that  time,  he  thought 
he  would  try  to  board  himself  in  the  vegetarian  way  and 
economize.  He  therefore  asked  his  brother  to  allow  him 
all  his  board  money  on  condition  that  he  would  board 
himself. 

This  oiler  was  accepted  at  once;  and  so.  by  adopting  a 
diet  of  rice,  hasty-pudding,  and  potatoes.  Franklin  saved 
half  of  the  sum  allotted  him,  which  went  into  a  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  There  are  a  good  many  more 
incidents  in  Franklin's  early  career  that  are  interesting  to 
both  boys  and  grown  persons,  but  I  will  not  stop  to  write 
about  them  here. 

Horace  Greeley,  my  old  and  highly  esteemed  friend, 
has  come  nearer  to  being  a  IVnjamin  Franklin  than  any 
other  American  I  know.  He  too,  like  Franklin,  was 
both  poor  and  studious.  He  says  that  he  learned  to  read 
of  his  mother,  who  interested  him  at  first  by  reciting  to 
him  old  ballads,  stories,  and  anecdotes,  with  which  her 
mind  was  abundantly  stored.  This  was  when  he  was 
very  young;  but  it  gave  him  such  a  start  that  when  he 
went  to  school  he  was  able  to  "spell  down  "  the  whole 
class  of  larger  scholars.  He  read  the  Bible  through  con- 
secutively when  he  was  five  years  of  age.  He  said  the 
first  book  he  ever  owned  was  the  old  Columbian  Orator, 
and  from  this  he  used  to  speak  pieces. 

If  I  have  spoken  of  Franklin  and  Greeley  at  some 
length,  it  is  because  they  exhibit  many  traits  worth  copy- 
ing, and  show  that  mental  cultivation,  even  under  diffi- 
culties, can  do  much  to  make  a  boy's  life  a  success. 

P.  T.  BAENUM. 


BY  JOHN  KENDKICK  BANGS. 


EMPTY   HONORS. 

"I  s'POSK  Columbus  was  a  great  man,"  remarked  Bobby, 
"but  my  grandfather  came  over  from  England  a  long  time  at;o. 
aurl  he  would  have  discovered  America  if  Columbus  hadn't." 


T  had  been  a  long  and  trying  day  to  Jim- 
mieboy,  as  December  24th  usually  is  to 
children  of  his  age,  who  have  great  expec- 
tations, and  who  are  more  or  less  impa- 
tient to  have  them  fulfilled.  He  had  been 
positively  cross  at  supper-time  because  his 
father  had  said  that  Santa  Glaus  had  writ- 
ten to  say  that  a  much-desired  velocipede 
could  not  be  got  down  through  the  chim- 
ney, and  that  he  thought  Jiinmieboy 
would  have  to  wait  until  the  chimneys 
had  been  enlarged,  or  his  papa  had  built 
*)  a  new  house  with  more  commodious  flues. 

"  I   think   it's  just   too  bad,"  said  Jiin- 
mieboy. as   he  climbed  into  bed  an   hour 
later.      "Just  because  those  chimneys  are  small,  I  can't 
have  a  philoeipede,  and  I've  been  gooder  than  ever  for 
two  weeks  just  to  get  it." 

Then,  as  bis  nurse  extinguished  the  lamp  and  went 
into  the  adjoining  room  to  sew,  Jiinmieboy  threw  him- 
self back  upon  his  pillow  and  shed  a  tear.  The  tear 
crept  slowly  down  over  his  cheek,  and  was  about  to  dis- 
appear between  his  lips  and  go  back  again  to  where  it 
had  started  from,  when  a  voice  was  heard  over  by  the 
fireplace. 

"  ( 'an  you  get  it  down  ?"  it  said. 

Jiinmieboy  sat  up  and  peered  over  toward  the  spot 
u  hence  the  voice  came,  but  could  see  nothing. 

"No.  The  hind  \\hoels  won't  go  through  the  chim- 
ney-pot, and  even  if  they  would,  it  wouldn't  do  any  good. 
The  front  wheel's  twice  as  big  as  the  hind  ones,"  said  an- 
other voice,  this  one  apparently  belonging  to  some  one 
on  the  roof.  "  Can't  you  get  it  in  the  front  door  ?" 

"What  do  you  take  me  for — an  expressman  i"  cried 
the  voiei-  at  the  fireplace.  "I  can't,  leave  things  that 
way.  It  wouldn't  be  the  proper  thing.  Can't  you  get  a 
smaller  size  through  ?" 

"Yes;  but  will  it  fit  the  boy?"  said  the  voice  on  the 
roof. 

"Lower  your  lantern  down  here  and  we'll  see.  He's 
asleep  over  here  in  a  brass  bedstead." 

And  then  Jiinmieboy  saw  a  great  red  lantern  appear 
in  the  fireplace,  and  by  its  light  he  noticed  a  short,  rud- 
dy-faced, merry-eyed  old  gentleman,  with  a  snowy  beard 
and  a  smile,  tiptoeing  across  the  room  toward  him.  To 
his  delight  he  recognized  him  at  once  as  Santa  Glaus;  but 
he  didn't  know  whether  Santa  Glaus  would  like  to  have 
him  see  him  or  not,  so  he  closed  his  eyes  as  tightly  as  he 
could,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

"  Humph !"  ejaculated  Santa  Glaus,  as  he  leaned  over 
Jiinmieboy 's  bed,  and  tried  to  get  his  measure  by  a  glance. 
"  He's  almost  a  man — must  be  five  years  old  by  this  time. 
Pretty  big  for  a  small  velocipede;  still,  I  don't  know." 
Here  he  scratched  his  beard  and  sang, 

"  If  he's  too  large  for  it,  I  think 
'Twill  be  too  small  for  him, 
Unless  he  can  be  got  to  shrink 
Two  inches  ou  each  limb." 

Then  he  walked   back  to  the  fireplace  and   called  out, 
"  I've  measured." 
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"Well,  what's  the  result  ?"  queried  the  voice  on  the 
roof. 

"  '  Nothing,1  as  the  boy  said  when  lie  was  asked  what 
two  plus  one  minus  three  amounted  to.  I  can't  decide. 
It  will  or  it  won't,  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it." 

"Can't  we  try  it  on  him  ;"  asked  the  voice  up  the 
chimney. 

"  No,"  returned  Santa  Glaus.  "That  wouldn't  prove 
anything;  but  we  might  try  him  on  it.  Shall  I  send 
him  up  ;" 

"Yes. "came  the  voice  from  above,  much  to  Jimmie- 
boy's  delight,  for  he  was  quite  curious  to  see  what  was 
going  on  up  on  the  roof,  and  who  it  was  that,  owned  the 
other  voice. 

In  a  moment  Jimmieboy  found  himself  in  Santa 
C'laus's  arms,  cuddled  close  up  to  the  warm  fur  coat  the 
dear  old  gentleman  won-,  in  which  position  he  was  car- 
ried up  through  the  chimney  flue  to  the  roof.  Then 
Jimmieboy  peeped  out  between  his  half-opened  eyelids. 
and  saw,  much  to  his  surprise,  that  instead  of  there  brim.1 
only  one  Santa  Glaus,  there  were  two  of  them. 

"Oh  dear!"  he  said,  in  astonishment;  "I  didn't  know 
there  were  two  of  you." 

Both  the  Santas  jumped  as  if  some  one  had  let  off  a 
cannon  cracker  under  their  very  noses. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  said  the  one  that  had  carried  Jim- 
mieboy up  through  the  chimney.  "We're  discovered. 
Here  I've  been  in  this  business  whole  centuries,  and  I've 
never  been  discovered  before." 

"That's  so,"  assented  the  other.  "We  know  now  how 
America  must  have  felt  when  Columbus  came  sailing  hi. 
What  '11  we  do  about  it?" 

"  We'll  have  to  take  him  into  partnership,  I  guess," 
rejoined  the  first.  "  It  '11  never  do  in  this  world  not  to. 
Would  you  like  to  be  one  of  our  concern,  .1  innnieboy ;" 

"Ob,  indeed  I  would,"  said  Jimmieboy. 

"  Well,  I  say  we  let  him  help  us  this  time  anyhow." 
said  the  roof  Santa  Clans.  "You're  so  fat.  I'm  afraid 
you  can't  get  down  some  of  these  small  chimneys,  and 
Jimmieboy  is  just  about  the  right  size." 

"Good  scheme,"  said  the  other;  "but  he  isn't  dressed 
for  it,  you  know." 

"He  can  get  a  nice  black  soot  down  in  the  factory 
chimney,"  said  the  roof  Santa  Glaus,  with  a  wink. 

"That's  so;  and  as  the  factory  tires  are  always  going, 
it  will  he  a  nice  warm  soot.  What  do  you  say,  Jimmie- 
boy?" said  the  other. 

"It's  lovely,"  replied  the  boy.  "But  how  did  there 
come  to  be  two  of  you  .  ' 

"There  had  to  be,"  said  the  first  Santa  Glaus  Jimmie- 
boy had  seen.  "The  world  is  growing  so  fast  that  my 
work  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  hist  twenty  years,  so  I 
had  to  get  an  assistant,  and  he  did  so  well,  I  took  him  into 
partnership.  He's  my  brother." 

"  And  is  his  name  Santa  Glaus  too  ;"  asked  Jimmieboy. 

"Oh  no,  indeed.  His  name  is  Marmaduke.  We  call 
him  Manny  for  short,  and  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jim- 
mieboy, 

"  He  is  as  fine  a  fellow 

As  ever  you  did  spy ; 
He's  quite  as  sweet  and  mellow, 
Though  not  so  fat  as  I." 

"  And  that's  a  recommendation  that  any  man  has  a, 
right  to  be  proud  of."  said  Marmy  Glaus,  patting  himself 
on  the  back  to  show  how  proud  he  felt.  "  But,  Santa, 
we  must  be  off.  It  would  not  do  for  the  new  firm  of 
Santa,  Marmy,  and  Jimmie  Glaus  to  begin  business  by 
being  late.  We've  got  to  leave  toys  in  eighteen  flat 
houses,  forty-two  hotels,  and  an  orphan  asylum  yet." 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  Santa,  jumping  into  the  sleigh 
and  grasping  the  reins.  "  Just  help  Jimmieboy  in  here, 
Marmy,  and  we'll  be  off.  We  can  leave  his  things  here 
on  our  wav  back." 


Then,  before  he  knew  how  it  happened,  Jimmubov 
found  himself  wrapped  up  warmly  in  a  great  fur  coat, 
with  a  seal-skin  cap  on  his  head,  and  the  dearest,  warm 
est  car-tabs  over  his  ears,  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the 
sleigh  between  the  two  huge  jolly  faced  members  ol1  ihe 
<  'la us  family.  The  long  lash  of  tin-  whip  snapped  in  the 
frosty  air,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  reindeer  sprang  for- 
ward and  dragged  the  toy-laden  cutter  ofi'  on  its  aerial 
flight. 

At  the  start  Santa  drove,  and  Marmy  prepared  the  toys 
for  the  first  little  boy  they  were  to  visit,  handing  Jimmie- 
boy a  lot  of  sugar-plums,  to  keep  him  from  getting  hun- 
gry, before  he  began. 

"This  is  a  poor  sick  little  fellow  we  are  going  to  see 
first,"  he  said.  "  1  le  wanted  a  set  of  ehoo  choo  cars,  hut 
we  can't  give  them  to  him  because  the  only  set  we  have 
is  for  you,  Jimmieboy.  Your  application  came  first.  I 
hope  he  won't  be  disappointed,  though  1  am  afraid  he  will 
be.  A  fish-pond  isn't  half  so  much  fun  as  a  set  of  choo 
choo  ears." 

"That's  so,"  said  Jimmieboy.  "  I'.ul.  Mr.  Marmy.  per- 
hap.-,.  if  it's  going  to  make  him  feel  real  bad  not.  to  get 
them — maybe — perhaps  you  might  let  him  have  the  cars. 
I  don't  want  them  too  much."  This  wasn't  quite  true, 
but  Jimmieboy,  somehow  or  other,  didn't  like  to  think  of 
the  little  sick  boy  waking  up  on  Christmas  day  ami  not. 
finding  what  he  wanted.  "  You  know.  I  have  one  engine 
and  a  coal  car  left  of  my  old  set,  and  I  guess  maybe,  per- 
haps, I  can  make  them  do,"  he  added. 

Marmy  gave  the  little  fellow  an  a  Meet  ionaie  squeeze, 
and  said:  "Well,  if  you  really  feel  that  way,  maybe  we 
had  better  leave  the  cars  there.  Kb,  Santa?" 

"  Maybe,  perhaps,"  said  Santa.. 

And  it  so  happened  :   and  although  he  could  not  tell  ex- 
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actly  why,  Jimmieboy  felt  happier  after  leaving  the  curs  at 

the  little  sick  boy's  house  than  hee\  er  I  bought  he  Could  be. 

"Now,  Jimmieboy,"  said   Santa,  as    Manny    took    the 

reins  and  they  drove  off  again,  "  while  Marm 3  and  I  are 

attending  to   the  hotels  and    Mat   houses.  \ve   want,   you    to 

lake  that  bag  there,  and  go  down  the  chimney  of  the  or 

I  than  as  vl  urn,  and  |c:i\e  one  toy  for  each   1  it  I  le  ch  ild  there. 
There  are  about  a  hundred   little  orphans  lo  lie  provided 

for." 

"  What's  orphans  '."  asked  Jimmieboy. 

"Orphans;      Whv,  they  are  poor  liltle  boys  and  girls 
without,  a.ny  papas  and  mammas,  and  they  all  have'  I 
togi  I  her  in   one  big  bouse.       You'll   see  'cm  fast  asleep  ill 
their  little  white  cots  when  you  get  down  the  chimney, 
and  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  wake  them  up." 
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"  I'll  try  not  to,"  said  Jimmieboy,  softly,  a  lump  grow- 
ing- up  in  liis  throat  as  he  thought  of  the  poor  children 
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who  had  no  parents.  "And  I'll  make  sure  they  all  get 
something,  too." 

"That's  right,"  said  Manny.  "  And  here's  where  they 
live.  You  take  the  bag  now,  and  we'll  let  you  down 
easy,  and  when  we  get  through,  we'll  come  back  for  you." 

So  Jimmieboy  shouldered  the  bag  full  of  toys,  and  was 
lowered  through  the  chimney  into  the  room  where  the 
orphans  were  sleeping.  He.  was  surprised  to  find  how 
light  the  bag  was.  and  he  was  almost  afraid  there  would 
not  be  enough  toys  to  go  around;  but  there  were,  as  lie 
found  out  in  a  moment.  There  were  more  than  enough 
by  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  most  beautiful  toys  lie  had 
ever  seen — just  the  very  things  he  would  most  have  liked 
to  have  himself. 

"  1  just  guess  I'll  give  'em  all  the  rest  of  these  things, 
and  keep  the  extra  cues,  and  maybe  perhaps  they'll  be  for 
me." 

So  he  arranged  the  toys  quietly  under  the  stockings 
that  hung  at  the  foot  of  the  little  white  beds,  stuffing  the 
stockings  themselves  with  candies  and  apples  and  raisins 
and  other  delicious  things  to  eat,  and  then  sat  down  by  the 
fireplace  to  await  the  return  of  Santa  C'laus  and  Santa's 
brother  Manny.  As  he  sat  there  he  looked  around  the 
dimly  lighted  room,  and  saw  the  poor  thin  white  faces  of 
the  little  sleeping  orphans,  and  his  heart  stirred  with  pity 
for  their  sad  condition.  Then  he  looked  at  the  bag  again, 
and  saw  the  extra  dozen  toys  that  were  so  pleasing  to 
him,  and  he  wondered  if  it  would  make  the  orphans  hap- 
pier next  morning  if  they  should  wake  and  find  them 
there  too.  At  first  he  wasn't  sure  but  that  the  orphans 
had  enough:  and  then  lie  thought  of  his  own  hamper 
full  of  dolls  and  dogs  and  tin  soldiers  and  cars  and  blocks 
at  home,  and  he.  tried  to  imagine  how  much  fun  he  could 
get  out  of  a  single  toy,  and  lie  couldn't  quite  bring  him- 
self to  believe  that  he  could  get  much. 

"  One  toy  is  great  fun  for  an  hour,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"but  for  a  year,  dear  me!  I  guess  I  won't  keep  them, 
after  all.  I'll  just  put  them  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
so  that  they'll  all  find  them  in  the  morning,  and  maybe 
perhaps—  Hello!"  he  added,  as  he  took  the  extra  toys 
out  of  the  bag;  "they  were  for  me,  after  all.  They've 
got  my  name  on  'em.  Oh,  dear!  isn't  it  love —  I  don't 
know,  though.  Seems  to  me  I'd  better  leave  them  here, 
even  if  they  are  for  me.  I  can  get  along  without  them 
because  I  have  a  papa  to  play  with,  and  he's  more  fun 
than  any  toy  I  ever  had;  and  mamma's  better'n  any  doll 


baby  or  choo-choo  car  I  ever  saw.  Yes,  I  will  leave 
them." 

And  the  little  fellow  was  true  to  his  purpose.  He  emp- 
tied the  bag  to  the  very  last  toy,  and  then,  hearing  the 
tinkling  bells  of  Santa's  sleigh  on  the  roof  again,  he  ran 
to  I  he  chimney,  and  was  hauled  up  by  his  two  new  friends 
to  the  roof. 

"  Why,  you've  left  everything  except  the  bag!"  said 
Manny,  as  Jimmieboy  climbed  into  the  sleigh. 

"Yes,"  said  Jimmieboy,  with  a  little  sigh;  "everything." 

"  But  the  bag'  had  all  your  things  in  it,  and  we  haven't 
a  toy  or  a  sugar-plum  left  for  you, "said  Santa. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Jimmieboy.  "  I  don't  care  much. 
I've  had  this  ride  with  you.  and — al — together  I'm — pret — 
ty  well — satis — fi — 

Here  the  little  assistant  to  the  Glaus  brothers,  lulled  by 
the  jingling  of  the  bells,  fell  asleep. 

It  was  morning  when  he  waked  again— Christmas 
morning — and  as  he  opened  his  eyes  he  found  himself 
back  in  his  little  crib,  pondering  over  the  mysterious  ex- 
periences of  the  night.  His  heart,  was  strangely  light 
and  happy  even  for  him,  especially  when  he  thought  of 
the  little  orphan  children,  and  tried  to  imagine  their  hap- 
piness on  waking  and  finding  the  extra  toys — his  toys — 
in  addition  to  their  own;  and  as  he  thought  about  it,  his 
eyes  wandered  to  the  chimney-place,  and  an  unexpected 
sight  met  his  gaze,  for  there  stood  the  much-wished-for 
velocipede,  and  grouped  around  it  on  the  floor  was  a 
beautiful  set  of  choo-choo  ears  exactly  like  those  he  had 
left  with  the  sick  boy.  and  a.  duplicate  of  every  one  of  the 
extra  toys  he  had  left  at  the  asylum  for  the  orphans. 

"They  must  have  been  playing  a  joke  on  me,"  he 
cried,  in  delighted  tones,  as  he  sprang  out  of  bed  and 
rushed  ever  to  where  the  toys  lay.  "I  do  believe  they 
left  them  here  while  I  was  in  the  asylum.  The — dear — 
old — things!", 

And  then  Jimmieboy  was  able  to  measure  the  delight 
of  the  orphan  children  and  the  little  sufferer  by  compar- 
ing it  with  his  own;  and  when  he  went  to  bed  that  night, 
he  whispered  in  his  mamma's  ear  that  he  didn't  know  for 
sure,  but  he  thought  that,  if  the  orphans  only  had  a  papa 
and  a  mamma  like  his,  they  would  certainly  be  the  hap- 
piest little  children  in  all  the  world. 


ANTS. 

BY   EVA   LOVETT   CAISSON. 

IT  is  pleasant  to  be  assured  l>y  naturalists  that  all  the  little 
torments  \\  e  arc  familiar  \vitli  in  the  insect  world  are  of  the 
;;  iv, -i  test  ii]i).nrtaiicc  to  man.  Xalnralists  tell  ns  we  nni.st  endure 
with  philosophy  the  bites  of  mosquitoes,  while  we  reflect  that 
mosquitoes  render  stagnant  water  pure,  and  so  prevent  much 
disease.  Spiders  cat  Hies,  and  Hies,  I  believe,  eat  something  else 
more  undesirable.  What  can  that  be,  I  wonder? 

And  ants  .' 

Well,  an  ant  is  one  of  the  most  serviceable  insects  we  can  talk 
about.  In  the  first  place,  the  ant  is  a  great  educator.  She  is 
proverbial  for  giving  lessons  in  industry,  patience,  and  helpful- 
ness. We  listen  to  her  while  she  speaks  of  providing1,  in  sum- 
mer, food  for  the  winter.  She  means  we  should  lay  by  a  store 
of  knowledge  for  the  days  when  we  shall  have  need  of  it.  When 
she  drags  a  beetle  through  a  hole  only  half  the  size  of  its  body, 
she  teaches  us  not  to  be  discouraged  if  our  first  attempts  do  not 
invariably  succeed.  And  when  she  helps  a  sister  ant  to  pull  a 
big  crumb  of  bread  over  a  pebble.  \ve  understand  her  to  observe 
that  the  .smallest  of  us  is  not  too  small  to  help  some  one  else. 

Besides  her  value  as  a  moral  lecturer,  the  ant  is  of  some  sub- 
stantial benefit  as  well.  In  hot  countries,  where  ants  most 
abound,  and  where  they  fire  considered  the  greatest  pests  by 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  they  make  themselves  of  use  by  devour- 
ing every  dead  thing — animal  or  vegetable — which  they  find. 
Bird,  beast,  or  insect,  plant  or  tree,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the 
ants.  We  arc  told  that  in  some  cases  their  voracious  appetites 
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do  not  allow  them  to  wait  until  the  unfortunate  creatun  >  are 
dead.  They  fall  upon  and  devour  living  ours. 

Of  their  value  as  scavengers  many  storirs  arc  told.  Once  an 
American  naturalist,  travelling  in  Tasmania,  wished  to  collect 
skeletons  of  snakes.  So  he  killed  his  snakes,  and  left  tin-in  on 
the  ground,  under  a  hot  sun,  and  near  an  ant-hill.  And  tin  hot 
sun  and  the  hungry  ants  did  the  desired  work  so  we'll  that  after 
a  few  hours  he  collected  his  skeletons,  cleaned  and  bleached. 

The  chasseur  ants  of  the  West  Indies  have  a,  wide  reputation 
as  house-cleaners.  It  is  uot  stated  whether  they  carry  mi  their 
business  at  regular  seasons,  but  we  are  informed  that  when  an 
army  of  chasseur  ants  is  seen  approaching  a  town,  the  inhabi- 
tant's of  the  town  empty  all  their  closets  and  drawers,  leave 
them  open,  stand  the  front  door  ajar,  and  abandon  the  house. 

Then  the  ants  enter  the  place  "in  regular  armies,  and  in  un- 
counted millions."  Filling  the  houses  from  top  to  bottom,  they 
destroy  in  it  every  living  creature  small  enough  for  them  to 
overpower.  In  these  tropical  countries  many  disagreeable  small 
animals  and  insects  infest  houses— lats,  mice,  spiders,  and  Hies, 
cockroaches,  wasps,  scorpions,  and  snakes,  and  dozens  of  other 
creatures.  The  ants  do  not  leave  one  of  these  small  things 
alive  to  relate  the  story.  They  make  a  clean  sweep  of  every- 
thing. And  when  the  ants  have  eaten  whatever  is  eatable,  and 
cleaned  every  house  thoroughly  of  all  impurities,  they  take  up 
their  march  for  the  next  town  on  their  list.  Then  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cleaned-out  town  joyously  return  to  their  renovated 
homes.  They  shut  up  their  closets  and  drawers,  with  the  agree- 
able reflection  that  after  such  a  thorough  cleaning  the  house 
will  not  want  another  overhauling  for  at  least  a  year. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  these  chasseur  ants  could  not  be  train- 
ed to  do  their  house-cleaning  when  housekeepers  wanted  it  done, 
instead  of  when  they  felt  inclined  to  do  it  tin  mselves.  If  such 
training  were  possible, the  ants  might  be  imported  by  some  en- 
terprising Yankee,  and  would  meet  a  long-felt  want  in  America. 
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THE   DONKEY-BOY  OF   BEDRESIIEYX. 

BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 

stories  th:it  the  Arabs  most 
delight  in  illustrate  the  de- 
_mocracy  of  their  society. 
The  favorite  slave  may  be- 
come Grand  Vizier,  and  the 
humblest  lad  may  come  to 
great  honor,  and  marry  the 
Sultan's  daughter.  The  Ori- 
entals are  children  in  their 
imaginations,  and  perhaps 
these  romances  compensate 
for  the  actual  despotism  un- 
der which  they  live.  The  fortune  of  Ahmed,  the  donkey- 
boy  of  Bedresheyn,  may  even  now  be  expanding-  into  a 
romance  to  delight  the  groups  of  sitters  in  the  sun  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  As  the  value  of  the  little  story  is  its 
truth,  I  will  tell  it  as  simply  as  I  can,  trusting  that  the 
readers  will  pardon  its  personal  nature. 

We  crossed  the  river  at  Cairo  one  bright  winter  morn- 
ing, and  toolc  the  railway  to  Bedresheyn,  to  visit  Old 
Memphis  and  the  tombs  and  pyramids  of  Sakkara. 
There  was.  as  usual,  a  crowd  of  donkeys  and  their  scream- 
ing, pugnacious  drivers  at  the  station,  and  the  common 
scene  of  pushing,  wrangling,  swearing  (if  there  is  swear- 
ing in  Arabic)  occurred  before  our  party  were  mounted, 
and  the  little  cavalcade  set  off  on  its  way. 

The  way  was  altogether  enchanting.  The  traveller 
who  once  has  this  picture  in  his  mind  never  forgets 
it  — the  piled  -  up  mud  villages  with  flat  roofs  and  min- 
arets; the  vivid  green  of  the  fields  of  wheat,  lentils, 
doura:  the  little  canals  and  irrigating  ditches,  and  the 
scantily  clad  figures  of  bronze  swinging  the  sweep  of 
the  shadoof  over  the  wells;  the  ponds  left  by  the  reced- 
ing Nile,  where  the  fishermen  were  drawing  their  nets; 
the  palms  in  groves  or  singly  showing  their  aristocratic 


outlines  against  the  blue  sky;  the  camels,  ungainly,  un- 
dulating, supercilious,  with  their  ostrich  necks  and  noses 
in  the  ail',  following  each  other  in  long  procession  on  the 
high  embankments;  the  fellaheen,  in  blue  rubes  or  black 
picked  out  with  a  bit  of  color  in  turban  or  shawl,  toiling 
in  the  fields  or  driving  loaded  donkeys  along  the  high- 
ways, singing,  laughing,  chattering,  calling  for  back- 
sheesh  ;  the  singinguf  many  birds;  the  smell  of  clover;  the 
sound  of  far-off  minor  voices  coining  over  the  fields;  and, 
beyond  all,  the  desert  and  the  line  of  pyramids  which  had 
been  looking  upon  the  like  scenes  of  pitiful  human  life 
for  many  thousands  of  years. 

As  our  little  caravan  raced  along  and  approached  the 
desert,  we  became  aware  that  the  guide  and  master  of  it 
was  the  least  of  the  donkey-boys,  lie  was  not  the  own- 
er of  any  donkey  ;  he  was  merely  a  runner  behind  one  of 
them;  but  the  little  fellow  had  the  spirit  of  leadership, 
and  the  others  submitted.  He  knew  the  best  paths; 
usually  he  was  in  advance  of  the  caravan,  clearing  the 
way.  shouting  to  the  fellaheen  and  their  donkeys  to  get 
out  of  our  path,  and  turning  aside  the  troops  of  camels 
which  met  us.  We  were  beset  with  beggars,  and  as  we 
came  near  the  Step  Pyramid  we  were  annoyed  by  most 
persistent  sellers  of  "antiques"  (images,  scarabs,  coins, 
strings  of  beads,  faces  from  mummy  cases,  scraps  of  gra  ve- 
elutlis,  skulls,  and  hands  of  mumniiesi,  great  hulking  fel- 
lows, who  ran  beside  us  and  importuned,  and  would  take 
no  refusal.  To  protect  us  from  these  harassers  was  the 
self-imposed  office  of  our  leader.  The  little  fellow  would 
rush  at  these  men,  belabor  them  over  the  shoulders  with 
his  stick,  and  imperiously  order  them  out  of  the  way. 
and  they  obeyed.  He  made  it  his  business  especially  to 
1  <  ii  >k  after  the  lady  of  the  party,  and  if  her  own  driver  left 
his  post,  Ahmed  was  at  once  beside  her  with  his  reas- 
suring smile  and  ample  protection.  With  his  quick  in- 
lelliovnce,  he  did  not  lack  .moans  of  communication, 
though  his  stock  of  English  was  as  limited  as  his  ward- 
robe. His  only  garments  were  a  soiled  little  white  felt 
skull-cap  and  a  tattered  blue  frock  which  came  below  his 
knees. 

But  he  used  half  a  dozen  English  words  as  effectively 
as  another  with  command  of  the  language.  A  handsome, 
graceful  boy,  and  he  did  not  owe  his  beauty  to  clothes 
or  to  the  use  of  water.  He  evidently  slept  in  his  shirt, 
and  in  his  face,  neck,  and  hands,  and  woke  every  morn- 
ing into  a  fresh  world  without  the  least  need  of  ablution. 
Where  did  this  peasant  lad  get  his  dignity,  his  courtly 
manners,  which  would  have  become  a  King's  son?  And 
he  was  such  a  little  fellow,  only  ten  years  old,  and  so 
poor!  For  three  years,  we  learned,  lie  had  been  running 
this  route  with  the  donkeys  for  the  backsheesh  he  could 
pick  up  from  howadji.  But  never  did  he  show  the  least 
servile  manner;  not  once  all  that  clay,  even  at  the  end, 
did  he  ask  for  backsheesh.  He  was  probably  the  only 
native  in  Egypt  that  day  who  did  not.  He  had  the  air 
of  conferring  favors,  nut  asking  them.  And  yet  the  hand- 
some little  face  was  so  wistful  to  please. 

"Nice  donkey!      Nice  boy  I"  said  the  lady. 
"Very  nice  lady,"  replied  the  little  courtier,  touching 
his  cap 'with   charming  grace.       It'   conversation   lagged 
after  that,  Ahmed  came  forward  with  his  stock  of  cheer- 
ful English. 

"Good -morn  ing,"   "Good    donkey."  "Good   OIK;"  re- 
peated   in  all  varieties  to  express  his  happy  readiness  and 
good  humor.      Never  was  boy  before  so  alert,  ready,  in- 
telligent, helpful,  and  manly.      Occasionally  as  he  r 
sang  the  little  minor  song  that  one  hears  in  all  the  fields 

and  high  v 

When  we  had  finished  our  sightseeing  and  eaten  our 
lunch  on  the  terrace  of  the  Mariette  <  ihateau,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  feast  were  given  to  the  drivers  and  attend- 
ants, Ahmed  took  his  portion  modestly  and  ate  without 
greediness;  and  while  the  others  idled,  he  lent  a  hand  to 
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the  dragoman  and  servants  in  cleaving  away  anil  packing 
up.  showing  himself  the  handiest  and  most  obliging  ser- 
vant. While  we  rested.  Almied'.s  donkey,  unsaddled,  lay 
Sleeping  in  the  sand,  and  the  boy.  CUl'led  up  between 

its  legs,  slept  likewise.      With  the  mounting  and  depart 

lire  ;ill   the  other  buys  were  clamorous  for  hacksheesh  for 
the  slightest  service,  such  as  holding  a  stirrup  or  tit;  hi  en 
ing  a  girth.       Ahmed  was  more  useful  than  any  of  them, 
but  lie  asked  for  nothing. 

The  boy  commended  himself  to  us  in  all  ways.  He 
was  eipiallv  a  favorite  with  his  comrades  "Ahmed 
good  boy."  they  all  said.  \Ve  became  very  much  inter- 
ested in  him.  He  was  so  bright,  so  courageous,  and 
with  the  rags  of  utter  poverty  had  the  manners  of  a 
\< g  Prince.  His  story  as  we  then  heard  it  was  after- 
ward confirmed.  His  father  had  been  a  dealer  in  grain, 
and  had  recently  died.  His  mother  had  died  a  year  be- 
fore. Tin'  Egyptians  use  one  English  word  constantly 
ID  express  the  end  of  a  transaction  or  the  conclusion  of 
anything.  "Finish,"  they  say  on  all  occasions.  I  met 
a  lad  asking  alms  at  Luxor.  He  was  an  orphan,  lie 
made  me  understand—  "  Father,  mother,  finish.''  That 
was  Ahmed's  condition.  He  had  been  left,  with  a  house 
and  two  little  brothers  in  it  absolutely  dependent,  on  him 
for  subsistence.  As  lie  himself  said,  he  had  a  ''family  " 
to  support;  the  two  small  children  lie  called  "little 
'ladies."  regardless  of  sex.  An  older  sister  he  had,  who 
was  married,  and  a  half  brother  who.  we  understood,  was 
also  married;  but.  the  motherless  little  boy  occupied  the 
house  alone  with  the  dependent  children.  Since  he  was 
seven  \carsold  he  bad  been  running  with  the  donkeys  In 
Sakkara,.  He  could  not  read  or  write,  but  he  had  gained 
by  the  hardest,  experience  a  good  knowledge  of  his  little 
world,  and  he  was  an  expert  in  all  that  related  to  don 
keys.  To  own  a  donkey  himself  was  the  height  of  his 
ambition,  impossible  ever  to  be  reali/.ed.  In  reply  to  our 
questions,  he  said  he  should  like  to  go  to  school.  And 
why?  To  become  a  dragoman  and  wear  a.  knlial 

We  returned  to  Bedresheyn,  crossed  the  Nile  in  a 
clumsy  felucca  (donkeys  and  all),  and  rode  up  the  hill  to 
Helman.  the  new  village  in  the  desert  where  the  Khedive 
has  a  small  palace  and  a  mosque.  There  we  dismissed 
the  donkeys,  and  took  the  (rain  for  (  !airo.  After  we  had 
settled, there  was  the  usual  clamor  for  backsheesh.  Ahmed 
did  not  join  in  it.  1  took  him  aside,  and  told  him  not  to 
tell  the  other  boys  what  be  received,  and  not  to  let  them 
get  it  a  way  from  him.  He  made  signs  that,  he  understood, 
put  the  money  in  his  mouth,  and  scampered  off.  the 
whole  pack  of  boys  at  his  heels,  jealous  of  our  partiality. 
The  little  fellow  was  not,  servile  in  his  thanks,  but  show- 
ed gratitude  in  every  line  of  his  mobile  face,  and  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"Good  lady — good  tnic  ;  good  gentleman — very  good 
gentleman— good  morning."  The  last  we  saw-  of  him.  he 
rode  away  on  his  donkey,  gay  as  a  troubadour,  shouting 
back-.  "Good-morning,  good  lady,"  and  kissing  his  hands 
and  touching  his  cap. 

We  deliberated  much  upon  what  could  be  done  for  the 
boy  to  give  him  a  good  start  ill  life,  and  not.  injure  him 
in  the  condition  he  must  occupy.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  give  him  a  year's  schooling  in  Cairo;  but  that 
would  take  him  from  Bedresheyn,  and  leave  no  one  to 
support  his  "family."  But  if  we  could  set  him  up  with 
a,  donkey  of  his  own,  that  would  enable  him  to  support 
himself  and  get  ahead,  and  the  schooling  might  come 
later.  It  was  resolved  to  send  for  Ahmed  and  hold  a 
consultation  on  his  future;  and  next  day  .Mr.  Spiro,  a 
(  '.liroan  in  the  civil  service,  went  out  to  Bedresheyn  and 
brought  the  boy  to  town  and  to  his  own  house.  Before 
his  introduction  into  society,  however,  ho  underwent  a 
thorough  course  in  the  Turkish  bath,  and  exchanged  his 
rags  for  a  suit  becoming  his  new  fortunes. 

Ahmed  had  been  in  Cairo  in  all  his  life  but  once  be- 


fore, but  when  he  was  brought  to  our  apartments  in  the 
afternoon,  he  was  quite  as  much  at,  his  ease  as  he  had 
been  in  his  little  skull -cap  and  lorn  blue  shirt.  He  wore 
the  red  tarboosh,  a  white  gown  opei;  at  the  neck  to  show 
the  yellow  silk  vest,  siriped  stockings,  and  red  shoes. 
Without  the  least  embarrassment  or  forwardness,  he 
greeted  those  he  knew  already  and  his  new  friends  with, 
"  Good-by,  good  lady;  good  gentleman,"  his  face  Hushed 
with  pleasu  re  a  ml  excitement,  standing,  like  a  little  court- 
ier, until  he  was  bidden  to  take  a  seat,  but  alert  every 
moment  for  any  little  service  of  courtesy  he  could  offer 
to  any  one  in  the  room.  Nothing,  in  fact,  would  have 
betrayed  him  as  unaccustomed  to  his  new  surroundings 
except  that  his  mind  seemed  to  dwell  a  good  deal  upon 
his  new  siriped  stockings.  The  consultation  lasted  a  long 
time,  and  was  a  sort,  of  civil  service  examination  of 
questions  and  answers  through  the  interpreter.  His  re- 
plies showed  an  exceedingly  keen  apprehension,  and  the 
sort  of  ability  that  makes  its  way  in  the  world  with  any 
fair  opportunity.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  in 
store  for  him,  but  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  new 
clothes  and  his  new  friends.  He  wanted  very  much  to 
go  to  school;  but  when  the  question  was  put  to  him 
whether  he  would  rather  go  to  school  or  become  the 
owner  of  a  donkey,  he  reflected  some  time,  and  then  said 
he  would  prefer  to  own  a  donkey,  giving  therefor  rea- 
sons that  had  occurred  to  us.  We  talked  \\ith  him  theu 
about  the  price  of  donkeys,  and  their  care  and  profit. 

"  Suppose."  we  said.  "  you  owned  a  donkey  worth  live 
pounds,  what  would  you  do  with  him?'' 

"  Take  such  good  care  of  him  that  in  a  year  he  would 
be  wort  h  ten. 

Our  first  idea  was  to  buy  a  donkey  in  Cairo,  and  send 
the  boy  home  on  it  in  triumph.  But  when  we  asked 
Ahmed  whether  he  would  prefer,  if  he  were  able,  to  buy 
a  donkey  in  Cairo  or  Bedresheyn.  lie  showed  the  greatest 
good  sense  in  the  matter.  The  Cairo  market  was  un- 
known to  him,  he  knew  that  the  dealers  weie  full  of 
tricks,  and  he  related  instances  of  animals  that  had  been 
"doctored"  to  impose  upon  purchasers. 

"  How  do  you  know  so  much  about  donkeys,  Ahmed  f 

"It  is  my  profession,"  replied  the  urchin  of  ten  years. 

He  knew  about  the  market,  in  Bedresheyn.  and  that 
on  the  next  weekly  market-day  a  good  one  was  to  be 
sold.  Would  that  one  suit  him? 

"I  never,"  he  said,  with  his  eyes  dancing,  "expected 
in  all  my  life  l.o  own  a  donkey  as  good  as  that." 

At  length  he  was  told  that  a  donkey  would  be  bought 
for  him.  and  that  he  might  go  home  and  make  the  best 
terms  he  could  for  the  animal  lie  had  in  view,  and  we 
would  come  the  following  dayand  ratify  the  bargain  if 
it  proved  a  good  one.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  boy's 
face  when  he  apprehended  the  fortune  that  had  come  to 
him.  New  clothes,  especially  the  striped  stockings,  and 
a  donkey  in  one  day  were  almost  too  much  for  realiza- 
tion. But  his  manlier  was  perfect;  it  was  neither  servile 
nor  too  exuberant ;  no  Prince  coming  into  his  own  could 
have  shown  himself  more  gratified  and  less  inflated. 

Before  he  went,  we  had  some  music.  Ahmed  had 
never  seen  a  piano-forte  before,  but  he  expressed  no 
astonishment  at  it,  and  showed  by  his  changing  face 
that  he  enjoyed  the  simple  tunes  that  were  played  for 
him.  And  then  he  sang  his  own  little  song  without 
needing  to  be  urged  and  without  forwardness. 

The  leave-taking  was  not  so  easy.  The  farewells  had 
to  be  gone  over  and  over  again  with  all  the  resources  of 
his  vocabulary,  and  much  kissing  of  hands  and  of  the 
hems  of  garments,  and  graceful  touching  of  cap,  lips, 
and  breast. 

"Very  good  lady,  good  gentleman,  good  -  morning, 
good  om>." 

And  the  handsome  little  fellow's  eyes  were  full  of 
tears  as  he  went  away. 
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He  went  to  his  village  with  other  suits  of  Hollies  be- 
side the  holiday  white  robe,  and  one  ran  imagine  (lie  ex 
citement  in  the  little  town  when  he  appeared  hi  his  new 
raiment  and  told  his  adventures.      At  any  rate,  \\heii  we 
went  out  to  Bedresheyn  next  day,  it  was  very  evident  that 
a  ueucral  interest  was  felt  in  the  romance.      After  trying 
the    donkeys   that    were   brought    fur  our   inspection,  we 
tinally  decided  to  take  the  one  that  Ahmed   fancied,  and 
hy  the  help  of  the  station  master,  knight 
him,  saddle  and   bridle,  for  four  pounds 
and  a  half.      The  proper  writings    were 
drawn   up,   witnessed,  and   sealed,  trans- 
ferring the  donkey  to  Ahmed  Tantawy 
Ali,  that  appearing  to  be  the   lad's   full 
name.     The  Tantawy  showed  that  bis  fa- 
ther was  born  in  Tanla.    The  Arab  some- 
times   takes   also  the  name  of  his  son, 
adding  it  to  his  own 

It  is  very  difficult  to  know,  when  one 
is  dealing  with  an  Oriental,  how  to 
fathom  relationship  or  underlying  mo- 
lives.  It  transpired  after  the  transfer 
that  the  donkey  had  been  purchased  of 
Ahmed's  brother  or  half-brother.  But 
the  Professor  and  I  did  not  further  in- 
quire into  it.  As  we  wished  to  ride  over 
to  Old  Jlemphis  that  afternoon,  I  pro- 
posed to  Ahmed  to  be  bis  lir.-.t  customer 
and  hire  his  donkey.  The  lad  insisted 
that  it  would  cost  nothing  for  either  of 
us,  but  we  equally  insisted  that  business 
was  business,  and  that  his  independent 
career  as  proprietor  had  begun. 

First    we  rode  into  the  village  to  see 
the    "   family  "    and    the     residence     of 
Ahmed,  which    he  had  proudly  told   us 
was  a   good   house  and   big'   enough  to 
hold  ten  donkeys.    As  we  passed  through 
the  narrow  alleys  of  the  village,  Ahmed 
proudly  marching  before  us  and  clearing 
the  way,  it  was  evident  that  his  story  was  known,  and  that 
the  good  fortune  come  to  him  made   a  sort    of  holiday. 
Everybody   was  either  in  the  street  or  doorways  to  hail 
and  greet  us. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Ahmed's  house  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  residences  of  the  fellaheen.  The 
lower  room  was  half  house  and  half  donkey  stable. 
There  we  found  the  "little  ladies" — Ahmed's  two  puny. 
naked,  pinched  little  brothers — and  his  elder  sister.  A 
stairway  of  adobe  led  up  to  a  couple  of  chambers  on  the 
roof,  little  dens,  in  one  of  which  Ahmed  said  he  slept  on 
a  bit  of  matting.  But  he  showed  his  house  with  much 
pride,  and  when  we  were  in  his  chamber,  away  from  the 
crowd  in  the  street  and  pressing  into  the  house,  I  pro- 
duced from  my  pocket  a  kufia  which  had  been  sent  by 
fhe  ladies  in  Cairo.  This  his  sister  draped  about  his  head, 
and  with  this  visible  signal  of  his  change  of  fortune,  we 
emerged  again  into  the  applauding  street.  Ahmed,  erect 
and  undisturbed  by  the  applause,  marched  before  us,  rod 
in  band,  with  serious  mien.  He  seemed  born  to  his  new 
importance. 

When  we  returned  toward  sunset  from  the  statue  of 
Eameses  along  the  high  embankment  by  the  gate  of  the 
village,  a  score  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  town  had  aligned 
themselves  on  the  road-side  waiting  our  approach.  As 
our  little  procession  came  on,  Ahmed  leading  (for  be 
had  delegated  the  driving  of  his  donkey  to  another  bo\  i. 
the  line  of  boys  and  girls  bowed  with  Oriental  profusion. 
and  cried  aloud:  "Ahmed  Sheik!  Ahmed  Pasha!  Ah- 
med Sheik !'' 

And  Ahmed  walked  on  with  no  more  notice  of  the  ad- 
miration and  adulation  than  a  real  Pasha  would  have 
shown  at,  the  acclaim  of  a  troop  of  slaves. 


And  so  we  left  him,  with  his  honors  and  bis  wealth. 

"What  shall  I  say,   Ahmed,  to  the  ladies  in  Cai 

"Tell  'em,"  said  Ahmed,  "good -morning;  tell  'em, 
t'ank  you;  tell  'em,  good  lady,  good  one." 

How  did  this  all  end;  Who  can  say?  \Ve  sa  \\  the 
lad  several  times  at  Bedresheyn,  and  once  he  came  to 
Cairo  to  see  us.  It  seemed  that  the  local  police  had  in- 
terfered with  him,  forbidding  him  to  come  into  the  en- 


"AHMKD   SFIEIK  !    AIIMKD    PASHA  !    AHMED  SHEIK!" 

closure  at  the  station  to  compete  for  the  custom  of  the 
howadji  unless  he  paid  them  half  a  pound.  As  well  as 
we  could  understand  it.  a  transaction  had  occurred  in 
which  they  bad  not  participated;  a  donkey  had  dropped 
dou  n  out  of  heaven,  as  the\  expressed  it,  for  the  boy,  and 
his  In-other  had  got.  a  fortune  of  four  and  a  half  pounds. 
AYe  made  an  appeal  to  the  higher  authorities. 

Just  before  we  left  Egypt,  we  saw  Ahmed  again  at 
Bedresheyn.  The  new  garments  of  the  poor  motherless 
hoy  were  getting  into  the  condition  of  those  h..  wore 
when  we  saw  him  first.  But  he  had  been  fairly  prosper- 
ous. He  had  made  about  four  sovereigns  by  hiring  bis 
donkey  for  the  excursions  to  Sakkara.  What  would 
he  do  with  the  money  '  \Ye  advised  him  to  lay  it  up  for 
himself  and  "  family  "  agai  nst  the  lone-  idle  summer  sea- 
son, when  there  would  be  no  travellers  to  hire  his  don- 
key. 

But  now  a  new  phase  of  fellaheen  life  came  out.  It 
seemed  that  his  half-brother,  whom  we  had  understood 
was  married,  was  not  married,  but  intended  to  marry, 
and  the  windfall  of  four  pounds  and  a  half  would  ena  Me 
him  to  make  a  proper  wedding,  to  pay  for  the  musicians 
and  the  processions  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  and  that  Ahmed 
was  going  to  contribute  his  four  pounds  to  swell  the. 
grandeur  of  the  occasion.  Besides,  Ahmed,  though  ten 
years  old.  had  been  too  poor  to  undergo  the  Moslem  rite 
for  boys,  and  now  he  and  bis  little  brother  next,  in  age 
would  take  advantage  of  the  wedding  procession  of  his 
brother  to  enjoy  this  rite  with  the  necessary  public:  dis- 
play, and  the  four  pounds  would  paj  the  barber  and  the 
feasting  and  other  indispensable  fest  h  it  ies. 

"  Ahmed  cannot  do  otherwise.  It  is  the  custom,"  said 
the  interpreter. 
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ME.  FIX'S   BAMBINO.* 

BY  M.  E.  11.  DAVIS. 
I. 

ER-MORRER'S  C'liris'mns,''  said  Judy; 
"an"  ef  YOU  want  ter  see  the  Bambino 
you've  got  ter  be  good;  you  bet  you 
have!" 

"  Where's  tin'  Bambino  now,  Judy  ?" 
demanded  little  Ulaise  from  the  depths 
of    the    big   marble    tub    in    which   he 
was  snugly  nestled. 

"Out  yander  some'ers"— Judy  waved  her  thin  arms 
vaguely  about — "in  a  stable,  layin'  on  a  pile  o'  straw, 
'mongs'  the  cattle,  a-playiii'  \vi'  Jolin  the  Baptiss;  an'  ter- 
night,  adzackly  at  midnight,  all  them  cattle  goes  down  on 
their  kuees  ter  the  Bambino,  an'  John  the  Baptiss  puts  a 
gol'  crown  on  the  Bambino's  head,  an'  a  Angil  comes 
down,  spang  thoo  the  roof  o'  the  stable,  an.'  takes  the 
Bambino  'twix'  his  wings — 

"How  big  is  the  Angil's  wings?"  interrupted  Squinty 
Joe,  the  cobbler's  boy,  looking  up  from  the  shoe  he  was 
patching. 

Judy  did  not  reply  at  once.  Her  pale  blue  eyes  wan- 
dered slowly  around  the  court  as  if  in  search  of  some  fit 
comparison  for  those  wonderful  wings. 

It  was  a  curious  looking  place.  The  large  open  court 
was  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  time-stained,  mil- 
dewed, nioss-grown  walls  of  a  tall  brick  building,  with 
narrow  uneven  galleries  clinging  sturdily  to  them,  and 
innumerable  doors  and  windows,  and  faded  green  jal- 
ousies, and  fancifully  moulded  cornices.  All  irregular, 
tumble-down,  wooden  wing  stretched  across  the  upper 
side  of  the  quadrangle.  In  one  corner  a  steep  outer 
stairway  ran  up  to  a  little  hooded  portico,  above  which 
hung  a  large  bell,  whose  rusty  clapper  struck  the  hours 
for  an  old  clock  set  deep  in  the  wall.  A  row  of  small 
rell-like  chambers  on  the  ground-floor  opened  directly 
upon  the  paved  court,  which  was  strewn  with  a  nonde- 
script litter  of  boxes,  barrels,  broken  flower-pots,  wash- 
tubs,  benches — what  not!  A  tangle  of  clothes-lines,  hung 
with  wet  garments  of  many  colors  and  shapes,  extended 
from  gallery  to  gallery  in  every  direction. 

"  How  big  is  the  Angil's  wings  ?"  repeated  Squinty  Joe, 
impatiently. 

Judy  stared  hard  at  a  broad  linen  sheet  which  her 
mother  had  that  moment  pinned  on  the  line,  and  opened 
her  lips  as  if  to  speak;  but  lifted  her  freckled  face  sud- 
denly toward  the  blue  sky  far  overhead.  A  great,  bil- 
lowy, snow-white  cloud  there,  whose  fringe-like  edges 
were  underlined  with  gold,  was  drifting  slowly  before 
the  lazy  breeze. 

"The  Angil's  wings,"  she  said,  impressively,  with  an 
upward  gesture,  "  is  a  heap  bigger'n  yander  cloud,  an'  a 
heap  whiter,  an'  a  heap  shinier.  An'  he  jes  sets  the  Bam- 
bino 'twix'  his  wings,  an'  gives  hisse'f  a  sort  a  shake,  an' 
flops  his  wings  sof  like,  so's  not  ter  skeer  the  Bambino. 
an'  comes  a-sailin',  an'  a-sailin',  an'  a-sailin'  thoo  the  air. 
An'  in  lessen  no  time  he's  over  Sain'  Mary's  Church,  an' 
down  he  comes  i-rgin,  spang  thoo  the  roof,  an'  lays  the 
Bambino  clost  ter  the  altar.  An' — then— it's  Chris'mas!'' 
"What's  the  Bambino  fer,  Judy?"  asked  Blaise,  stand- 
ing up  in  his  tub,  and  reaching  out  to  lay  hold  of  her 
skirts. 

Judy's  voice  dropped  to  an  awed  whisper.  "  The  Bam- 
bino," she  declared,  "is  fer  ew'body.  You  don't  haf- 
ter  be  rich  ner  good-lookin' ;  you  don't  liaf ter  be  a  boss, 
ner  you  don't  hafter  wear  good  clo'es  ter  git  a  sheer  in 
the  Bambino.  The  Bambino  don't  ax  no  questions,  he 
don't.  He  makes  you  good,  'n'  he  makes  you  love  ever'- 


*  Bambino,  the  small  wax  image  of  the  Infant  Christ  displayed  in 
Southern  Catholic  churches  at  Christmas. 


body,  'n'  he  keeps  the  B-a-a-d  M-a-a-ii  fum  gittin'  \ou! 
God  sends  the  Bambino  ever'  (,'hris'mas  inter  a  stable  out 
yander  some'ers,  an'  the  Angil  fetches  him  ter  Sain' 
Marv's.  He'll  be  three  ter-iiiorrer  inornin'.  But  ef  you 
want,  ter  xrc  the  Bambino  you've  got  ter  be  good,  you  bet, 
you— 

"  Hiniifili  .'"  This  derisive  grunt  came  from  Mr.  Fix, 
who  had  crept  out  of  the  dingy  cell  where  he  had  slept 
overnight,  and  was  leaning  against  the  jamb  of  the  squat 
door,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

Mr.  Fix  was  a  dark-faced,  scowling  old  man.  with  a 
stout  ill-shapen  body,  short  legs,  and  long  crooked  arms. 
A  bushy  mass  of  grizzly  hair  covered  his  big  head  and 
tumbled  over  his  shoulders;  his  keen  black  eyes  were 
overhung  by  a  bristly  shag  of  white  eyebrows.  An  un- 
kempt beard  covered  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  which 
was  begrimed  with  soot.  He  wore  a  pair  of  baggy  trou- 
sers whose  original  color  was  lost  under  many  coalings 
of  dirt  and  grease,  and  a  flannel  shirt  with  tattered  sleeves 
that  left  his  brown  brawny  arms  naked  to  the  elbow.  An 
ugly  sneer  curled  his  lip  as  he  pointed  his  stubby  pipe  at 
the  knot  of  gossiping  children. 

"  T'at  be  all  lies,  Judy  Lammers,"  he  said,  in  a  guttural 
voice,  and  with  a  thick  foreign  accent  unlike  any  of  the 
varied  intonations  familiar  to  the  court-yard — "all  lies,'' 
he  repeated,  stamping  his  foot  angrily;  " 'tain't  no  Bam- 
bino !  'Tain't  no  Angel !  An'  t'  Bad  Man  '11  catch  ye, 
Judy  Lammers,  fer  tellin'  t'  shillen  lies;  an'  t'  Bad  Man 
'11  catch  t'  shillen  fer  listeiiin' !'' 

Blaise  and  Hippolite  cowered  in  their  tub,  clutching 
each  other  wildly.  Squinty  Joe  crossed  himself.  As  for 
Judy,  she  fled  to  the  protecting  shelter  of  her  mother's 
apron,  and  clung  there  tearful  and  trembling. 

Mr.  Fix  picked  up  his  furnace  and  soldering  iron,  and 
trudged  away  on  his  daily  round. 

"  Teen-a-f-e-e-x !  Teen-a-f-e-e-x !"  shouted  a  mocking 
chorus  of  childish  voices  from  the  galleries  and  windows 
as  he  crossed  the  court. 

"Teen-a-f-e-e-x!  Teeu-a-f-e-e-x  !''  echoed  the  red-head- 
ed parrot,  maliciously. 

Mr.  Fix  shook  his  fist  at  the  children  with  a  muttered 
curse,  and  threatened  the  old  bird  with  his  soldering  rod. 


MR.   FIX,   ULANCING    CARELESSLY    IN,    STOPPED    SUDDENLY. 

He  passed  down  the  damp  corridor  where  the  dusky 
shadows  still  lingered,  and  came  out  into  the  narrow 
street.  Here  the  chill  morning  air  was  freighted  with  a 
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merry  sort  of  clamor  that  foretold  a  coming 
holiday;  the  women  hurrying  home  from 
the  French  Market  carried  extra  baskets 
stuffed  with  re-enforcements  for  the  mor- 
row's dinner;  there  was  a  turkey  <>r  a  pig 
tucked  under  the  seat  of  every  high-swung 
milk- wagon  that  clattered  by;  heavy  floats 
pounded  along,  fairly  hidden  under  piles 
of  Christmas  trees  and  garlands  of  Christ- 
mas greens  fresh  from  the  swamp;  the 
street  venders  were  lustily  crying  their 
Christmas  wares.  Mr.  Fix  drifted  with 
the  crowd  to  the  next  corner,  and  lifted 
his  own  voice  as  he  turned  into  a  side 
street,  in  the  shrill,  loiej -drawn  cry  of  his 
trade:  "  F-e-e-x .'  F-e-e-.r.'" 

But  who  wants  a  pot  or  a  pan  mended 
on  the  day  before  Christmas  ;  The  old 
tinker  threaded  the  busy  stir  of  the  Quar- 
ter, turning'  his  sharp  eyes  right  and  left. 
Children  were  racing  up  and  down  the 
banquettes,  shouting  at  each  other  and 
screaming  for  pure  delight;  men  and  wo- 
men were  pressing  about  the  show-win- 
dows of  the  shops;  grocery  wagons  were 
backing  up  against  open  corridors.  Warm 
smells,  as  of  freshly  baked  cakes  and  pies 
(set  to  dry  perhaps  on  a  table  under  the 
kitchen  window)  floated  now  and  then 
into  the  street,  and  tilled  Mr.  Fix's  nostrils 
with  a  sweet  savor  which  made  him  lin- 
ger longingly  the  crust  of  bread  in  his 
pocket. 

"F-e-e-x!     F-e-e-.<- .'" 

The  marchand  rabais,  trundling  his  low  cart,  found 
customers  at  nearly  every  corner.  A  squad  of  school- 
girls ran  laughing  after  Suzette,  the  praline-woman, 
showered  their  nickels  into  her  apron,  and  scudded  away, 
crunching  the  sugary  sweets  between  their  white  teeth. 
A  little  further  on,  the  bottle-man  had  stopped  his  bar- 
row, and  a  batch  of  children  were  haggling  gayly  for  his 
stock  of  striped  flags,  gaudy  pictures,  and  toy  trumpets. 

" F-e-e-x. '     F-e-e-.i' .'" 

The  clothes-pole  man,  with  his  poles  and  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs  and  his  basket  of  ferns,  was  beckoned  tirst 
into  one  house,  then  into  another,  until  lie  set  his  face 
homeward  at  last,  grinning  and  empty  handed. 

"F-e-e-x!     F-e-e-x  T 

Mr.  Fix  shook  his  head,  frowning  savagely.  Decidedly 
nobody  had  any  need  of  a  tinker  oil  the  day  before 
Christmas. 

The  short  day  was  wearing  away.  Zigzagging  from 
street  to  street,  discouraged,  but  uttering  from  time  to 
time  his  musical  halloo,  lie  found  himself  towards  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  beyond  the  outer  limits  of  the 
town,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  winding  bayou  creeping 
lazily  along  on  its  journey  to  the  lake.  There  the  level 
sweep  on  the  hither  side  of  the  stream  was  green,  in  spite 
of  the  time  of  the  year,  and  clumps  of  hardy  yellow  flow-- 
ers  nodded  in  the  wind;  the  line  of  the  swamp  beyond 
glowed  under  the  horizon.  At  the  feel  of  the  springy 
turf  beneath  his  feet  the  scowl  left  Mr.  Fix's  forehead. 
Something  almost  like  a  smile  of  content  lighted  hi*  dark 
face.  The  gypsy  blood,  dormant  and  almost  forg-otten 
amid  the  noisy  streets  and  prim  gardens  and  dusty  l>\ 
ways  of  the  city,  awoke  and  danced  along  his  old  veins 
at  sight  of  the  untrammelled  tangle  of  rushes  and  the  free 
luxuriance  of  the  swamp.  A  bird  dipped  inlo  the  grass 
at  his  feet,  and  rose,  whistling  ;  he  cocked  his  head  on  one 
side  and  whistled  back  like  a  boy.  He  sat  on  the  low 
levee  by  the  bayou,  with  his  furnace  beside  him,  and  ate 
his  dry  loaf  with  boyish  relish,  washing  it  down  with 
brown  clear  bayou  water  dipped  up  in  the  hollow  of  his 


HE    WAS    FOLLOWED    BY    ALL    TUE    HOUSEHOLD. 

hands.  A  vague  remembrance  stirred  within  him  of 
sunny  lanes  and  green  hedges  far  away — somewhere — 
and  of  friendly  voices  that  railed  him  by  the  name  that 
was  hi.-3  before  taunting  children  had  named  him  3fi:  Fix. 
He  even  had  a  swift  passing  vision  of  a  mother  face  bend- 
ing over  him  and  smiling  down  at  him  with  big,  soft. 
dark  eyes.  But  that  was  gone  before  he  could  seize  it, 
and  he  looked  up  to  find  that  the  sun  was  low  in  the 
western  sky.  A  purple  darkness,  like  a  shadowy  \eil. 
had  already  gathered  over  the  city,  and  through  it  shone 
the  clear  white  flash  of  the  electric  lights. 

He  picked  up  his  furnace  and  started  homeward.  The 
scowl  came  back  to  his  forehead  and  the  sneer  to  his  lip. 
"  T'  world  is  a  bad  world."  lie  growled.  "  T  people  is  all 
bad!  T'  ain't  no  God!  'N'  I'm  goin'  t'  skeer  t'  shillen. 
'N'  I'm  goin'  t'  kill  t"  parrot!"  he  added,  with  sudden  vin- 
dicti  veness. 

The  faintly  marked  foot-path  he  was  following  led 
past  the  remnant  of  a  fence  which  had  once  enclosed 
a  house  yard  or  a  garden  -  patch.  It  had  nearly  all 
fallen,  and  lay  rotting  on  the  ground,  but  two  or  three 
panels  remained  standing,  and  against  these  leaned 
a  low  ram-shackle  shed,  whose  rude  door  swung  upon 
rusty  leather  hinges.  Mr.  Fix,  glancing  carelessly  in  as 
he  passed,  stopped  suddenly,  with  his  heart  in  his  month. 

Tlit-ri'  iron  UK-  l',tiinlitii<> : 

There  was  not  the  slightest  room  for  doubt.      A   lean 

red  COW,  with  a  spotted  calf  ''nhliing  against  her.  si I   in 

a  corner  of  the  shed  placidly  switching  her  tail  and 
munching  a  nubbin.  The  Bambino  sat,  amid  a  litter  of 
shucks,  directly  under  her  heels.  John  the  Baptist  was 
nowhere  in  sight.  Mr.  Fix  stared  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way 
at  the  Bambino.  His  blood  seemed  to  be  running  chill, 
and  a  roaring  was  in  his  ears.  The  Bambino  slared  back 
at  him  with  great  solemn  brown  eyes.  It  was  a  \  <  ry 
cunning  little  Bambino  indeed.  Then-  was  a  faint  pink 
flush  on  her  round  olive  cheeks— for  the  Bambino  was  a 
girl— and  the  slanting  sunlight  which  came  in  thro 
crack  in  the  boards  turned  to  a  golden  bronze  the  Unify 
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dark  hair  that  lay  in  soft  rings  on  her  pretty  head,  and 
t'cll  over  her  forehead.  There  were  large  lumps  of  gold 
in  her  tiny  ears,  hut  her  rlmhhy  arms  and  feet  were  hare, 
and  a  coarse  blue  woollen  gown  enveloped  her  plump 

body.     Mr.  Fix  set  down  his  furnace,  and,  as  if  impelled 

by  some  unseen  power,  crept  into  the  shed.  The  Bain- 
hino.  still  gazing  intently  at  him.  tried  to  get  upon  her 
feet,  but  swayed  uncertainly  in  the  effort,  and  plumped 
heavily  to  the  ground  again:  whereupon  she  threw  back 
her  head  and  laughed,  showing  her  snaggly  baby  teeth. 
Presently  she  put  out  a  dimpled  hand  and  clutched  the 
visitor's  leg;  a  moment  more  and  she  had  [lulled  herself 
up.  and  stood  holding  on  with  a  tight  grasp  to  his  hand 
and  smiling  up  into  his  face.  Mr.  Fix  looked  down  at 
her,  fairly  holding  his  breath. 

It  was  such  a  curious  sensation!  Never  in  all  his  life 
before  could  he  remember  the  touch  of  a.  child's  hand 
upon  his  own.  Why.  children  always  hid  their  faces  in 
terror  of  him,  or  they  ran  hooting  after  him  !  A  him]) 
came  into  his  throat,  and  he  vaguely  wondered  what  was 
the  matter  with  him  as  he  tried  to  swallow  it  down  and 
could  not.  The  Bambino  held  up  her  arms;  he  stooped 
down  and  gathered  her  in  his  own.  casting  an  iineas\ 
look  as  he  did  so  at  the  roof,  lest  a  great  white-winded 
angel  should  come  swooping  down  and  snatch  her  away. 
He  could  not  know,  of  course,  that  in  a  clump  of  reeds 
only  a  few  rods  away  Gypsy  Marah.  her  mother,  lay 
a-dying,  with  not  a.  soul  in  the  whole  world  to  know  or 
ear.'  I 

He  caught  up  his  furnace  and  hurried  away  at  a  run, 
looking  fearfully  over  his  shoulder  from  time  to  time. 
After  a  bit.  however,  seeing  that,  no  one— neither  white- 
footed  little  John  th"  Baptist  nor  the  angel  — followed, 
he  went  more  slowly.  The  Bambino  nestled  against  his 
shoulder,  babbling  gayly  in  unintelligible  baby  language. 

Tin- old  tinker  listened  with  a  sort  of  awed  delight.  ''  "Pis 
Judy  Lammers  was  right."  he  murmured.  ' 'Tis  God 
sent  t'  Bambino.  And  t'  Bambino  don't  ask  no  qiies- 
tioilS.  I'm  goin'  to  be  good,"  he  added,  aloud,  to  the 
Bambino,  who  was  patting  his  rugged  cheeks  with  her 
soft  little  hand. 

Night  was  falling,  and  the  wind,  which  came  from  the 
north,  was  cold,  albeit  perfumed  with  the  Christmas  roses 
that  bloomed  against  sheltering  walls.  For  Mr.  Fix  was 
now  traversing  the  close  streets  of  the  French  Quarter. 
All  at  once,  the  Bambino  began  to  whimper.  He  divined 
somehow  that  she  was  hungry,  and  he  stopped  short  in 
dismay,  for  he  had  earned  nothing  all  day,  and  where 
was  the  Bambino's  supper  to  come  from?  But  in  a  mo- 
ment, like  one  who  had  learned  the  hard  lesson  of  pov- 
erty, she  ceased  crying,  put  her  thumb  in  her  mouth, 
dropped  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  fell  asleep. 

The  streets  were  yayer  than  ever;  the  windows  blazed 
with  light;  a  tumultuous  din  of  tin  horns  filled  the  air; 
errand  boys  dashed  about  delivering  belated  bundles;  a 
gay  good-humored  stream  of  people  tlowed  up  and  down 
the  banquettes.  Mr.  Fix  shuffled  along,  jostled  by  the 
crowd.  "F-e-e-x!  F-e-e-.v!"  the  cry  broke  from  him  in- 
voluntarily as  he  passed  into  the  shadows  of  a  quieter 
thoroughfare.  A  window  on  an  upper  gallery  was  flung 
up.  and  a  head  was  thrust  out. 

"Hi,  Mr.  Fix!"  a  voice  exclaimed.  "Hi!  This  way, 
Fix,  this  way  !" 

He  looked  up  and  nodded,  and  the  head  disappeared. 

The  old  man's  lirst  pleasure  in  the  anticipation  of  a  job 
gave  way  in  a  second  to  anxiety.  He  looked  at  the  house 
across  the  street,  then  down  at  the  sleeping  child.  What 
ever  should  he  do  with  the  Bambino  (  He  could  not  take 
her  over  there;  they  might-—  Oh  no,  he  could  not  take 
her  there!  His  distress  deepened. 

"  Hi,  Fix  !"  the  voice  called,  this  time  from  the  door, 
"  ain't  you  a-comin'  '."* 

"CominM   comin'!''  cried   the   tinker;   and  he   turned 


and  ran  distractedly  up  the  street  a  little  way;  then  came 
back  and  stood  irresolute  in  the  arch  of  a  dark  passage- 
way. 

lie  knew  it  very  well,  that  corridor;  it  was  the  en- 
trance to  Judge  Dusac's  house,  and  its  hospitable  grille 
stood  open  at  nearly  all  hours.  Many  a  pot  had  he 
mended  for  Aunt  I'olly,  Madame  Dusac's  old  black  cook, 
lie  stole  noiselessly  down  the  tunnel-like  passage  to  the 
court.  A  faint  clatter  of  dishes  sounded  behind  the 
closed  door  of  the  kitchen  in  the  wing,  and  Aunt  Polly's 
voice  arose  there,  mellow  and  sweet,  in  a  snatch  of  a  plan- 
tation song: 

" De  Dominecker  Inn  <*  ^ifini'  </<•  ;/</<(/ — 

rllililitli,  r/ii/i/llll  .' 

An'  Jf  <>!<    nd  nicx/'T  v'\  dancili1   in  a  reel — 

'  '/ll/illltl.    IJII    '/Ullff  .'" 

The  lamp  in  the  wide  hall  above  sent  a  feeble  light  down 
the  winding  stair,  but  the  court  was  dark  and  still.  He 
looked  about  for  a  safe  place  of  deposit  for  his  precious 
burden.  He  shook  his  head  as  he  thought,  successively, 
of  the  iron  bench  against  the  vine-hung  wall,  the  violet 
bed  by  the  fountain,  the  shaggy  mat  on  the  stair  step. 
lie  leaned  wearily,  for  the  sleeping  child  was  heavy, 
against  the  big  cracked  water-jar  that  had  long  ceased  to 
hold  water.  The  t-rncki'il  jnr!  His  face  lightened.  He 
loosed  the  Bambino's  arms  from  his  neck,  and  eased  her 
gently  down  into  the  jar.  It  took  all  the  reach  of  his 
long  arms  to  place  her  on  the  heap  of  dried  leaves  and 
grass  at  the  bottom,  for  the  old  Moorish  jar  was  a  sort  of 
giant  in  its  way.  The  Bambino  half  opened  her  eyes, 
and  moaned. 

"Don't  cry!  Don't  cry,  Bambino!"  whispered  Mr. 
Fix,  soothingly.  "I'm  comin'  back!  Feex  is  comin' 
back!" 

A  soft  sleepy  sigh  was  the  response.  He  caught  up 
his  furnace  and  hurried  away. 

II. 

A  moment  later  Ren  Dusac,  the  Judge's  eleven-year- 
old  son.  came  ill.  His  arms  were  filled  with  Christmas 
bundles,  and  he  clattered  up  the  corridor  in  breathless 
haste.  But  he  was  never  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  stop 
and  "holler"  into  the  old  jar.  It  was  no  novelty  to 
Ken,  the  tall  round-paunched  Forty-Thief  jar.  It  had 
stood  there  in  the  shelter  of  the  arcade  ever  since  he 
could  recollect,  its  bulging  sides  streaked  with  green  and 
brown  and  shining  in  the  morning  sun.  But  it  possessed 
a  never-failing  fascination  for  him.  The  hollow  echo  of 
his  own  voice,  that  came  back  to  him  when  he  shouted 
into  it,  thrilled  him  and  made  the  goose-flesh  rise  on  his 
spine  in  a  fashion  equal  to  Aunt  Polly's  best  ghost  story. 

He  bent  his  head  as  usual  over  the  wide  mouth. 
"Boo!  boo!"  he  roared  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

"Boo!  boo!"  the  jar  repeated  as  usual. 

But  the  little  boy's  jaws  fell  apart,  and  his  eyes  fairly 
"bagged  out,"  as  Uncle  Si  would  have  said;  he  tried  to 
move,  but  his  legs  were  like  so  much  lead.  For  down 
among  the  inky  shadows  within  the  jar  he  saw  two  shiny 
points  of  lig-ht  that  moved  as  he  gazed,  then  disappeared, 
then  appeared  again,  seeming  to  emit  tiny  flames.  As  if 
this  were  not  enough,  there  was  a  rustling  noise  as  of 
something  in  movement  down  there,  and  then  a  long, 
wavering,  ghostly  moan.  At  this  Ren  found  his  own 
voice.  He  jumped  back,  dropping  his  bundles,  which  roll- 
ed away  in  every  direction,  and  yelled  like  one  possessed; 
then  took  to  his  heels,  never  stopping  until  his  head  was 
in  his  mother's  lap  in  the  sitting-room  above. 

"  Oh, mother,"  he  sobbed;  "the  jar!  the  jar!  Th-there's 
a  g-ghost  iu  the  jar!" 

His  sisters  turned  pale,  and  his  little  brother  began  to 
cry. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  his  father. 

But  as  he  spoke,  the  sound  of  a  commotion  in  the  court 
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caused  him  to  drop  his  paper  and  hurry  down,  lie  was 
followed  pell-mell  by  all  the  household;  even  Ken  him- 
self came,  though  he  came  last,  ready  t<>  dodge  up  stairs 
again  at  a  moment's  warning-. 

Aunt  Polly  and  old  Uncle  Si  had  come  out.  of  the 
kitchen,  and  stood  holding  on  to  each  other,  their  black 
faces  ashen  with  terror;  Zann,  the  house-maid,  was  hud- 
dled under  the  stair,  with  her  apron  over  her  hi  ad. 

Indeed,  the  sounds  that  issued  from  the  jar  were-  not 
reassuring,  for  Ken's  "Boo!  boo!"  had  waked  the  poor 
little  Bambino;  and  finding  herself  cold,  hungry,  and 
deserted,  she  was  screaming  with  all  her  small  might; 
the  reverberated  echoes  were  weird,  and  almost,  un- 
earthly. 

"Good  Lawd,  come  clown!"  shouted  Aunt  Polly. 
"  Amen!''  groaned  Uncle  Si,  hoarsely. 
"Be  quiet,  Polly,"  said  Judge  Dusac.  sternly,  "and  let 
me  see  what  we  have  here." 

"Don't,  Mars  Vic,"  cried  Aunt  Polly  —  "don't  go  er- 
ni'jh  dat  jar?  You  gwine  tor  fall  inter  de  ban'  o'  de 
Prince  o'  Darkness,  er  you  gwine  ter  gil  voodooed  !" 

But  he  was  already  leaning  over  the  jar,  and  in  an- 
other moment  the  Bambino  was  lifted  out.  She  stopped 
crying  at  once,  and  looked  gravely  around  upon  the  ex- 
cited crowd. 

"Dullan!"  cried  Aunt  Polly,  "  ef  hit  ain't  er  da  1:0 
baby!  In  de  name  o'  goodness,  huccome  er  das:'o  baby 
in  ou'  jar;  1  ain'  sho,  Mars  "Vic,"  she  added,  mistrust- 
fully, as  she  took  the  child  from  the  .ludge's  arms— "I 
ain'  sho  yil.  dat  dish  yer  ain'  er  imp  o'  de  dehhle!  At  de 
same  lime  [  ain'  gwine  ter  lef  even  er  chile  o'  Satan  go 
col1  an'  hongry  at  I'hris'mus.  Come  erlong,  honey, 
in  iinmy  gwine  ter  stop  yo'  mouf  wi'  somelin  ter  eat.  i'er 
you  sho  is  hongry." 

The  next  morning  when  Ren  cam''  into  the  kitchen  in 
the  early  gray  of  morning  to  show  his  presents  to  Aunt 
Polly  and  Uncle  Si,  he  found  them  both  in  a  high  state 
of  excitement. 

"I  done  tole  yo'  pa,  Ren,"  cried  Aunt  Polly,  "dat  de 
chile  wa'n't   no  sho-'nuff  fie.  go  baby!      Who  gwine  ter 
stuff  er  sho-'nuff  baby  in  er  jar  ?     Tell  me  dat!     Hit  uz 
er  imp  er  Satan  ez  sho  ez  my  name  is  Polly  Dusac." 
"  Er  imp  er  Satan  hit  sholy  wuz!"  echoed  Uncle  Si. 
"Well,   Aunt  Polly,"  said   Ren,   looking  around  the 
kitchen,  "where  ;".s  the  baby  '." 

"Dass  jes  hit,  chile,"  replied  Aunt  Polly,  solemnly. 
"  Wher'  is  dat  imp  dat  is  hid  liitse'f  in  ou'  jar;  You 
knows,  Ken,  dat  no  sho-'nuff  baby  ain'  gwine  ter  git  inter 
er  jar;  an'  (ley  ain  nobody,  less'n  hit's  de  Prince  o'  Dark- 
ness, n'wine  ter  puter  baby  in  er  jar,  specially  on  er  Chris'- 
mus  eve." 

"  But  where  As  it  ?"  interrupted  the  boy. 
"I  ain'  de  pusson  dat  kin  anser  dat  question,"  said 
Aunt  Polly.  "All  I  knows  is  dat  erwhile  ergo,  when 
I  hatter  go  ter  market,  dat  sassy  Zann  say  dat  she's 
fear'd  ter  tek  keer  er  dat  imp  dat  come  out'n  de  jar.  An' 
so  I  jis  tnk  de  chile  an'  sot  her  on  my  hip,  an'  tnk  her 
ter  the  market  'long  o'  de  basket.  An'  on  de  way  back,  I 
sot  de  chile  an'  de  basket  down  on  de  banquette  whilst;  I 
pass  de  time  o'  day  wi'  Auu'  Jane  Rouse;  an'  'reckly  I 
looked  down,  an'  dar  sot  de  basket,  but  de  imp  o'  Satan 
wuz  gone.  Me  an'  Ann'  Jane  done  look  high  an'  look 
low,  'n  we  ain'  been  able  ter  fin'  hair  ner  hide.  Dat 
huccome  I  say,  Ren,  honey,  dat  de  chile  wa'n't  no  sho- 
'nuff  chile.  An'  hit's  er  mighty  good  niawnin'  when  de 
Prince  o'  Darkness  is  tuk  her  to  hisse'f  oncct  mo'!" 

Ren  listened  dubiously.  The  brown-cheeked  little  girl. 
with  her  large  soft  eyes,  did  not  seem  to  him  at  all  like  an 
evil  spirit.  He  remembered  how  she  had  smiled  at  him 
the  night  before  when  he  had  come  out  to  stuff  Uncle 
Si's  ragged  sock  before  going  to  bed. 

"Anyhow,  mammy,"  he  said,  after  a  long  argument,  in 
which. Uncle  Si  and  the  superstitious  Zann  joined,  "you 


know  that  father  does  not  believe  in  imps  and  ghosts  and 
voodoo,  and  I  think  we'd  better  Efo  out  and  hunt  up 
babj  '• 

Aunt  Polly  grunted  a  reluctant  assent,  and  the  two 
sallied  forth. 

III. 

Mr.  Fix's  job  the  night  before  was  a  longer  one  than 
usual,  for  the  fire  in  his  furnace  bad  long  burned  mil 
and  had  to  be  renewed.  Moreover  a  gang  of  children 
hindered  him  with  their  railing.  "  Teen-a-f-e-e-x !  Teen- 
a-f-e-e-x!"  they  cried,  dancing  in  a  ring  around  him  as  he 
worked.  He  thought  of  his  Bambino,  and  made  110  reply. 
He  even  tried  to  smile  at  them,  though  his  heart  was 
across  the  street  in  Judge  Dusac's  Moorish  water-jar.  He 
hurried  away  when  he  had  finished,  radiant.  Two  nickels 
were  jingling  in  his  pocket. 

"Fort1  Bambino."  he  said  to  himself,  joyously.  He 
ran  up  the  corridor  and  bent  over  the  jar.  "  Feex  is 
come.  Bambino!"  he  cried,  softly.  "T'old  Feex  is  come." 
he  said,  a  little  louder,  groping  with  his  hands  about  the 
bottom  of  the  jar. 

But  the  Bambino  was  not  there!  She  was  in  fan  .u 
that  moment  sitting  on  the  kitchen  table  draining,  like 
one  half  starved,  the  cup  of  milk  held  by  Aunt  Polly's 
generous  but  mistrusting  hands  to  her  lips.  The  old 
man's  knees  gave  way  beneath  him,  and  he  sank  help- 
lessly on  the  ground. 

"T' Bambino  is  gone!"  he  groaned.  "  T"  Angel  has 
took  t'  Bambino  erway  fum  wicked  old  Feex!"  He 
dragged  himself  up  and  went,  away,  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  wrinkled  cheeks. 

All  night,  as  he  lay  quite  still  on  his  wretched  pallet, 
he  saw  or  seemed  to  see 
through  the  darkness  the 
shining  eyes  and  living 
curls  of  the  Bambino. 
.More  than  once  lie  held 
his  breath  at  fancying'  he 
felt  upon  his  face  the 
warm  touch  of  her  caress- 
ing little  hand. 

With  the  first  streak  of 
morning  in  the  sky  the 
big  court -yard  was  alive 
and  alert.  Benches  and 
\\ash-tubs  were  pushed 
against  the  wall;  the 
clothes-lines  were  taken 
down;  the  washerwomen 
shone  out  in  brave  holiday 
attire.  There  was  a  gener- 
al rushing  about  and  tidy- 
ing up  and  borrowing  and 
lending.  The  old  dog,  the 
long-legged  chickens,  even 
the  geese  squawking  about, 
seemed  to  know  that  a  holi- 
day had  come.  As  for  the 

parrot,  he  took  active  part,  issuing  a  succession  of  shrill 
orders  from  his  perch.  "Hurry!  hurry!  Git  erlong, 
will  yer!  Di'j>''<'li<'--r»iiN.'  Hi!  hi!  hi!" 

The  cold  wind  of  yesterday  had  changed  to  a  south 
breeze,  and  even  before  the  sun  was  up  the  court  was 
flooded  with  a  warm  yellow  light. 

"We're  goin'  ter  Sain'  Mary's  ter  see  the  Bambino," 
Judy  Lammers  was  saying,  as  Mr.  Fix  came  out  of  his 
cell."  She  had  tight  hold  of  Squinty  Joe's  hand;  Blaise, 
Hippolite,  and  the  others  trooped  along  behind. 

The  tinker's  eyes  shone  with  sudden  hope.  He  washed 
his  face  with  great  care  at  the  hydrant,  and  tied  a  red  hand- 
kerchief around  his  neck.  ' '  Teen-a-f-e-e-x  !"  shrieked  the 
parrot.  But  Mr.  Fix  did  not  hear  him.  He  was  already 
hastening  after  Judy  Lammers.  "  I'm  goin'  ter  be  good  !" 
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he  kept  saying  to  himself,  "  'if  maybe  I'll  see  the  Bambino 
1 11 !'' 

He  waited  on  the  broad  stone  step  of  the  old  church 
until  the  procession  of  children  had  passed  in,  then  he 
timidly  followed.  The  glimmer  of  candles,  the  faint 
lingering1  perfume  of  incense,  the  picture/son  the  walls, 
the  statues  on  the  altars — all  this  bewildered  the  old  man 
who  had  never  perhaps  entered  a  church  before.  He 
shrank  against  the  wall. 

"  Wasn't  it  a  beyutiful  Bambino?''  he  heard  little  Judy 
say  as  she  brushed  past  him,  a  look  of  solemn  rapture  on 
her  small  freckled  face.  At  this  be  gathered  courage, 
and  made  his  way  up  the  crowded  aisle,  and  came  at  last 
in  sight  of  the  miniature  stable  set  over  against  the  Vir- 
gin's altar.  An  ass  and  a  wide-horned  ox  were  lying 
under  the  roof  covered  with  heaps  of  imitation  snow, 
and  between  them,  on  a  pile  of  fresh  straw,  was  the  pretty 
naked  wax  Bambino.  He  was  a  very  fine  Bambino, 
with  yellow  curls  and  snow-white  limbs,  and  he  had  a 
sweet  smile  on  his  red  lips. 

Mr.  Fix's  heart  sank  like  lead  in  his  breast.  He  dropped 
to  his  knees,  covering  his  face  with  bis  hands,  and  fairly 
sobbed  with  disappointment.  Oh  yes,  it  was  a  fine  Bam- 
bino, but  it  was  not  his  bonny  dark-eyed  Bambino. 

A  second  or  so  passed.  Then  there  was  a  lig-ht  uncer- 
tain patter  of  bare  feet  in  the  shadow  of  the  Virgin's  al- 
tar. He  did  not  hear  it,  but  he  lifted  his  head  at  a  rose- 
lea  f  touch  on  his  wrist.  And  there,  in  very  truth,  was 
his  own  gypsy  Bambino!  She  had  crawled,  somehow, 
into  the  church  when  she  had,  for  reasons  of  her  own, 
parted  company  with  Aunt  Polly,  and  there  she  had 
taken  her  morning  nap  under  the  very  shelter  almost  of 
the  other  Bambino's  stable  roof. 

Not  far  from  the  church  door  Mr.  Fix,  with  his  newly 
recovered  treasure  in  bis  arms,  met  Ren  and  Aunt  Polly. 

"In  de  name  o' goodness,  Mr.  Fix,"  cried  Aunt  Polly, 
"is  dat  dago  baby  yo'ne ?  Huccome  yon  done  lef  her  in 
dat  jar  o'  ou'n  las'  night?  Mussy  me!"  she  continued, 
when  he  had  related  as  much  of  the  story  as  he  chose  to 
tell,  "how  is  er  lone  man  leek  you  gwine  ter  tek  keer  o' 
er  baby?" 

"  T'  Bambino  is  mine, "returned  Mr.  Fix,  gravely;  "an' 
I'm  goin'  t'  keep  t'  Bambino." 

''Ef  you  is  sot  on  keepin'de  chile," said  Aunt  Polly, 
"  you  kin  git  all  de  vittles  she  kin  eat  out'ii  Jedge  Dusac's 
kitchen.  But  you  better  put  her  in  er  'sylum,  er  gin  her 
ter  me  an'  Si  ter  raise." 

That  was  three  years  ago.  To-day  Mr.  Fix's  Bambino, 
as  she  is  everywhere  culled,  is  the  darling  of  the  whole 
court-yard.  When  the  old  tinker  is  out  about  his  work, 
Judy  Lammers  looks  after  the  sturdy  little  dark-eyed 
gypsy  maid.  But  when  his  cheery  cry :  "F-e-e-x!  F-e-e-x !" 
comes  echoing  at  nightfall  along  the  corridor,  she  runs 
shouting  to  meet  him.  He  sets  down  his  furnace,  and 
laughs  as  he  takes  her  in  his  arms  and  swings  her  to  bis 
shoulder.  The  other  children  crowd  around  him  as  he 
crosses  the  court  and  seats  himself  on  Squinty  Joe's  work- 
bench. There  is  not  a  bard  line  left  in  his  old  face,  and 
his  eyes  under  their  white  brows  are  as  gentle  as  a  wo- 
man's. 

"  I's  daddy's  Bambino."  says  the  child,  leaning  her 
round  cheek  against  his. 

"Daddy's  Bambino,"  echoes  the  red-headed  parrot, 
softly. 

BOULOT    AND    BOULOTTE. 

BY  KATE  CHOPIN. 

TT^HEN    Boulot    and    Boiilotte,    the    little    piny-wood 

*  T      twins,  had  reached  the  dignified  age  of  twelve,  it 

was  decided  in  family  council  that  the  time  had  come  for 

them  to  put  their  little  naked  feet  into  shoes.     They  were 


two  brown-skinned,  black-eyed  Creole  roly-polies,  who 
lived  with  father  and  mother  and  a  troop  of  brothers 
and  sisters  half-way  up  the  hill,  in  a  neat  log  cabin  that 
had  a  .substantial  mud  chimney  at  one  end.  They  could 
well  all'ord  shoes  now.  for  they  had  saved  many  a  piea- 
yune  through  their  industry  of  selling  wild  grapes,  black- 
berries, and  socoes  to  ladies  in  the  village  who  "put  up" 
such  thinus. 

Boulot  and  Boulotte  were  to  buy  the  shoes  themselves, 
and  they  selected  a  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  important 
transaction,  for  that  is  the  great  shopping  time  in  Natch- 
itoches  Parish.  So  upon  a  bright  Saturday  afternoon 
Boulot  and  lioulotte.  hand  in  hand,  with  their  quarters, 
their  dimes,  and  their  picayunes  tied  carefully  in  a  Sunday 
handkerchief,  descended  the  hill,  and  disappeared  from 
the  L'aze  of  the  eager  group  that  had  assembled  to  see 
them  go. 

Long  before  it  was  time  for  their  return,  this  same 
small  band,  with  ten-year-old  Seraphine  at  their  bead, 
holding  a  tiny  Seraphin  in  her  arms,  had  stationed  them- 
selves in  a  row  before  the  cabin  at  a  convenient  point 
from  which  to  make  quick  and  careful  observation. 

Even  before  the  two  could  be  caught  sight  of,  their 
chattering  voices  wer"  beard  down  by  the  spring,  where 
they  had  doubtless  stopped  to  drink.  The  voices  grew 
more  and  more  audible.  Then,  through  the  branches  of 
the  young  pines,  Boulotte's  blue  sun-bonnet  appeared,  and 
Boulot's  straw  hat.  Finally  the  twins,  hand  in  hand, 
stepped  into  the  clearing  in  full  view. 

Consternation  seized  the  band. 

"  You  bof  crazy  dtn/c,  Boulot  an'  Boulotte,"  screamed 
Seraphine.  "You  go  buy  shoes,  an'  come  home  bare- 
feet  like  you  was  go!" 

Bouiot  flushed  crimson.  He  silently  hung  bis  head, 
and  looked  sheepishly  down  at  his  bare  feet,  then  at  the 
fine  stout  brogans  that  he  carried  in  his  hand.  He  had 
not  thought  of  it. 

Boulotte  also  carried  shoes,  but  of  the  glossiest,  with 
the  highest  of  heels  and  brightest  of  buttons.  But  she 
was  not  one  to  be  disconcerted  or  to  look  sheepish;  far 
from  it. 

"  You  spec  Boulot  an'  me  we  got  money  fur  was'e  - 
us?"  she  retorted,  with  withering  condescension.  "  You 
think  we  go  buy  shoes  fur  ruin  it  in  de  dus'?  Com- 
ment .r' 

And  they  all  walked  into  the  house  crestfallen ;  all  but 
Boulotte,  who  was  mistress  of  the  situation,  and  Sera- 
phin, who  did  not  care  one  way  or  the  other. 


FAIRY  TALES. 

BY  FLAVEL   SCOTT  JUNES. 

THE  time  I  like  for  fairy  tales 
Is  \vheu  the  (lay  begins  to  die, 
Just  as  tlie  brilliant  sunset  pales. 
And  twilight  shadows  gather  nigh. 

When   I  can  lie  before  the  fire 
That   blazes   with  a  ruddy  light, 

And  hear  the  tales  that  never  tire, 
Of  hup  and  fairy,  gnome  and  sprite. 

And  sometimes  as  the  shadows  fall 
AITOSS  tlie  tloor  from  every  side, 
A  goblin  dances  on   the  wall, 
And  gnomes  within  the  corners  hide. 

Then   as  the  lire-light  blazes  high 
We  see  the  shadows  rim  away, 

And  silently  again  draw  nigh. 
Like  .spirits  of  the  wood  at  play. 

And  when  the  embers  faintly  glow, 
Upon  the  smoke  I  see  ascend 

The  little  folk  I  love  to  know, 
Who  vanish  at  the  story's  end. 


OBBY     SHAFTOE. 


Pperejfa   inThree  A*ts  ^ 


H..C.  Bunner. 


BOBDT  SHAFTOE. 

THK  EARL  OF  MrcKi.EMuoriKiN. 

THE  DOU-AQKK  COUNTESS  OF  MUCKLEMUOUKIN,  his  gramliiwthcr,  aged  107. 

JKK.MS,  the  an<;  N^-.</  r.i/.Y. 

BETTV  LOBBTKBPOT,  fAi  l>.  !!,•  <.f /!,<•  \'iUanf. 

SOLOMON  .1.  LOH>TKI:!-OT,  /"'''  fattier,  an *old  fisherman. 

ALI.II;  BAZAM,  Uctti/'.-  fi  i>  ml. 

JANK,  "1 

MARIA, 

ANN,  ^  Fixhrr-girls. 

SAJ.LY, 

EpEi.fHTUA  AURORA,  j 

TO.MMASO,  ~1 

TUKMISTOCLES,    1 

APKI.URET,          '•  Ftsh?r-boys. 

PlIILOSTBATBS,     I 

JIM. 

OTUKR  FISUEE-GIRLS,  OTHEH  FISUER-UOYS. 

SCENE:— .-1  ,r/V////.v  riU,i,j,~  ,nt  tin-  »>itxf  ,,f  K,,./i:iii<L  TI.MK: — 
Kiiri-lii'itfliix  mill  x/i'iiliin'/Jix.  chintz  petticoats  itnd  iclnti-  Tcer- 
clii<'fs,nitil  i/ni  >K-  fin/  //[i  icitlt  n  ribbon. 

ACT   I. 


they  were,  so  to  speak,  continuous.  The  ordinary  period  of 
moimiin!.;  is  one  year,  but  you  bavr  always  married  again  with- 
in one  week  ol'losini;  a  \\ife. 

THE  EAKL.  I  was  lom-ly. 

THE  C'oUN'iioss.  Lonely  ?  Look  at  me.  I  have  "been  lonely 
e\  rr  sinrc  \  onr  i;rancll'athcL'  ilird. 

Tin:  KAKI..   Vi->  :    but  then — you  couldn't  help  it. 

THE  COUNTESS.  I  was  resigned  to  my  late.  Von  also  should 
be  content.  You  desire  company?  Have  you  not  Jeems.  our 
ancestral  valet,  handed  down  to  you  from  four  generations  of 
ancestors  ? 

Soinj. — COUNTESS.      (Air:  "The  tine  old  English  gentleman.") 

I'm  a  fine  old  English  Countess,  and  I  have  a  fine  estate ; 
If  I  live  until  next  July,  I  sliall  be  a  hundred  and  eight. 
The  Earl  In-  died  some  time  ago — I  don't  recall  the  date; 

If  he'd  lived  till  now,  lie  would  have  had  a   ;j i   lon.2  time  to  wait, 

With  this  fine  old  English  dowacrer  all  of  the  olden  time. 


OUT    ON    THE    SEA. 


Music  by  OSCAR  \Vn 


THE  MARKET-PLACE. 


CHORUS  OF  Fisin:u-Gir,r.s- 
passing  slowly  "<•;.«.<  stii,/,-. 
/:,,/,,,  'before  I'lirfnin  rises, 
(Air:  Sir  II.  Bishop's 
"Should  he  upbraid." 
First  sixteen  lutrs  "f  sung.) 

OUT  on  the  sea 

Our  lovers  go  to  sail  ; 
Much   we   misdoubt  them 

That  their  hearts  may  fail. 
Not  that  they  fear 

The  dangers  of  the  way, 
But  there  are  maidens 

Fair  in  far  Calais. 

last  stanza. 


As  the  girls  go  out,  enter 
the  EARL  OF  MUCKLE- 
MUCHKIN*  mid  the  UOUNT- 
Ess,fnllniccJ  tig  JEEMS  at 


THE  EARL.  Ah,  there  they 
go  —  all  so  young  and  fair. 
And  I  —  I  am  so  lonely  —  oh,  so 
lonely  ! 

THE  COUNTESS.  You  ought 
not  to  be  lonely.  You  have 
had  three  wives. 

THE  EARL.  Yes;  but  only 
one  at  a  time.  And  they  are 
all  dead,  aud  I  am  lonely  now. 

THE  COUNTESS.  My  dear 
grandson,  your  wives  may  not 
have  been  simultaneous,  but 


Tito  Snlo  Foii-PS, 

^t^*ij^p§~ 

I    *• *•  U        **  ' 

Much we  mis  doubt    them.  Mnc 

But, there  are  maid  -  en?.  But, 


we  misdoubt      them, 
.  there  are  maid  •  ene, 


we  mif doubt  them  that  their  hearts, i. 

,  there  are  matd-eaa  fair    in     far,    in  far     Ca-laiB 


=^g   ^'*-v* 

t-,th..'jr  hearts  may  rail  ; 


Ah  !      yei*,  we  mis-doubt  ihem  that  their  hearts,  their  bc-am  may  fail 
•  Aht      yes,  there  are  maid-eue  fair     in  far,     in     far      Ca-laie 
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CHORUS  (boys'  /v//iv.v,  mitniili-); 
With  tliis  line  ulil   KnglMi  dowager,  all  of  the  olden  time! 


;/. — JEEMS.    (Air  :  ••  Unhide,  gobble,"i/rom"TUeMascotte.") 
5fe  .-,  ye?,  my  1m  ii  : 

Xii,  no,  110,  mi,  ri",  ri".  my   lady  : 
Ye-,  yes,  yes,  mj  lord ; 

No.  ii",  u",  ii",  ii",  ii".  my  i.i 

[_/,'< /'i .it,  nil  tli i-ii      "Yes,  yes,  yrs.  ycs,"efc. 

Tin-:  KARL.  That's  nil  that  I  d.-ri\c  from  Jeems's  society, 
morning,  noon,  :in'l  night.  And  meanwhile  1  am  lonely. 
(lli-i'i/i/miiiii  n/i.)  But  I  shall  not  In-  lonely  long. 

THE  Col  Mi  SS.  Am  I  lo  understand,  my  grand-son,  that,  you 
arc  already  prepai 'ing  I"  make  a  fourth  \\itV  unhappy  .' 

THE  KARL  (i-nlniimj  /tin  /minis).  Yon  arc — he!  he!  he! — you 
are  ! 

THE  COUNTESS.  Is  one  of  these  peasant  maids  to  lie  tin-  suf- 
ferer .' 

THE  KARL.  She  is — he!  he!  he! 

Tin:  Cou.Nri  ss.  Which  one? 

THE  KARL.  1'retty  Betty  Lobsterpot,  the  daughter  of  old  I.ob- 


THE  EARL  (lint,  /</'//;/  /„  ,•/„./•/«).  Ho\v  beautiful  the  echoes  are      sterpot.  tin-  lisherman.     She  is  at  present  l.eirothed  to  Robert 


to-day ! 

Tin:  COUNTESS.  Very  beautiful!  And  how  cleverly  they  catch 
an  idea !  [Siiiys. 

When  I  was  quite  a  little  babe,  before  these  locks  were  gray, 
I  used  to  be  railed  out   by  Jeenis   mi   ev'ry   .-unny  day, 
And  in  my  baby-carriage  he  would  roll  me  o'er  the  way; 
And  now,  though  years  have  passed,  I   keep  this  excellent  valet. 
I'm  a  fine,  etc. 

\_< 'linfiiii  "x  hi-r'm'i   -"She's  a  line,"  etc. 

THE  COUNTESS.  Take  pattern  by  me.  With  Jeeins  to  wait 
upon  you,  be  contented  and  happy.  Jeenis! 

JEEMS.  Yes,  my  lady. 

THE  COUNTESS.  Are  you  faithful  and  atteni  ive,  Jeems? 

JEEMS.  Y'es,  my  lady. 

THE  KARL.  J.)o  you  think  you  are  an  agreeable  and  entertain- 
ing companion,  ,ieems  .* 

JEEMS.  No.  my  lord. 


Shaftoe,  an  aldc-bod'ed  seaman  :  but  she  shall  soon  be  mine — 
mini  —  mr-yiiic  !     Do  you  hear,  Jeems  1 

JEEMS.    Yes.  my  lord. 

THE  COUNT  ESS  i  nni/rili/).  No,  you  don't  hear.  Jeems. 

JEEMS.  No.  my   lady . 

THE  Cou.viKss.   I  "ill  not  permit   it,  grandson.     I  will  never 
consent ! 

THE  KARL.  That's  \\hat  xli?  says. 

THE  Coux'iEss.   \Vhai  .' 

THE  KARL.  She  will  never  consent. 

Tin:  COUNTKSS.  Sensible  girl  .' 

THE  KAKL.  lie  generous,  dear  grand- 
mother. I  know  that,  all  hough  I  am 
sixty-seven  years  of  age.  1  have  not 
yet  attained  my  majority,  according 
to  the  terms  of  my  grandfather's 
will;  and  I  know  that  pretty  Betty  is, 
as  yet,  far  from  lining  me.  Yet  let  me 


THE  KARL.   Do  you  know  that  I  sometimes  get  so  tired  of  you      hope  that  w  hen  she  does  smile  on  me.  yon  will  smile  too. 


that  I  should  like  to  kick  you,  Jeems  '' 

JEEMS.  No,  my  lord. 

THE  KARL.  Well,  I  do.  Thai's  the  trouble  with  Jeems.  He 
has  never  been  known  to  say  anything  beyond  "  Yes.  my  lord," 
"  No.  my  lady  ,"  and  I  hat  stylo  of  eon  \  eisal  ion  palls  upon  me  in 
the  end.  [.Si/*;/*. 

For  though  I'm  old,  it  mu-t  be  lold  I'm  not  of  man's  estate, 
And  I  am  doomed   by  Jeems'a   side   I'm-  years   to  vegetate; 
Bv  the  terms  of  grmdp.i's   \\ill    I   must  a   hrlpie-s  minor   \vait, 
Aiieiided   by  this   tire.-ome  Jeems   till    1   am  sixty-eight. 
I'm  a  noble   ward  in  Chancery,  eie. 

But  let  him  tell  his  tale  himself.     Jeeins,  give  us  a  specimen  of 
your  conversation. 

YES,  YES,  MY    LORD. 


Tin:  I  'in  N  i  ESS.  Never! 

THE  KARL.  Jeems.  did  yon  ever  see  such  an  unreasonable 
u  omaii  ! 

.Ii  EMS.  No.  my  lord. 

THE  COUNTESS.  Jeems,  do  you  not  quite  approve  of  my  views, 
as  an  upholder  of  our  am  ien  I  aristocracy  ? 

JEUMS.   Yes.  my  lady. 

Tin.  KARL.  Jeems.  isn't  she  talking  nouseuse  ? 

JEEMS.   Yes.  my   lord. 

Tin:  Couvii  ss.  Jeems,  <///<  I  talking  nonsense  .' 

JEEMS.  No,  my  lady. 

THE  KARL.  Come.  Jeems.  let  us  go. 

THE  COUNTESS.  (Jo.  Jeems;  my  grandson  is  safer  under  your 
care.  lint  let  him  remember  that  lie  is  but  sixty-live,  and 

that  for  three  years  lo  come 


Music  by  OSCAR  WEIL. 


— j^ rjj —    =e nJj=r.-=ft=- 


my  lord;         No,  no,  no,   no.       no,      my  lad  -    y.    Aiun't  yon  tire-some  t  Yen,     my  lord  1     But  you're  use  .  ful  I    No,     my  lad      yl 


lie  is  still  my  ward  ! 

[En'init,  COUNTESS 

lii'jlit,  EARL       <m<l 

JEEMS  Lift.       Knt<  r 

BOBBY  SHAFTOE   and 
BETTY. 

Duo. — BOBBY  and  BETTY- 
( .1  /'/• :  T.  H.  Bayly's  "  The 
rose  that  all  are  praising.") 

To-day  the  ship  is  here,  love, 
And  lovers  true  must  part; 
But   far  away  or  near,  love, 

You'll  hold  me  in  your  heart! 
0  wind,  blow  high,  0  wind,  blow 

low, 
O'er    summer    seas    or   fields   of 

snow, 
But  blow  one  word  to  cheer  me — 

TTp      \  {     |,j^      1 

„.      [  holds  me  in  -j  .    ',  •  heart. ! 
[liepeat. 

BETTY. 

Oh  !  fair  are  maids  in  Paris, 
And  fair  and  full  of  art ; 

But  wheresoe'er  he  tarries, 
He  holds  me  in  his  heart. 
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He    ) 

She  f 


BOBBY. 

And  English  boys  are  good  to  see, 
But  true  at  home  she  waits  for  me, 
For  I'm  the  lad  she  marries — 
She  holds  me  in  her  heart. 

BOTH. 
holds    me    in  -J  ^*r  -  heart. 

[Repeat. 

BETTY.  You  are  quite  sure  of 
it  ?  You  are  going  to  France, 
and  yon  will  see  all  those  pretty 
girls,  with  their  naughty  artful 
ribbons  and  laces,  and  you'll 
•come  home  and  marry  your  sim- 
ple little,  sweetheart? 

BOBBY.  Indeed  I  will. 

BETTY.  And  you  won't   forget  to  bring  me  some  of  the  rib- 
bons? 

BOBBY.  Yon  shall  have  the  prettiest  ribbons  that  gold  can 
buy. 

BETTY.  And  you'll  not  look  at  one  single  girl  while  you  are 
away  ? 

BOBBY.  No:  only  to  see  what  the  ribbons  are  like,  you  know. 

BETTY.  Well,  I  think,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  will  have 
to  trust  you.  But  let  me  tie 
a  knot  in  your  handkerchief, 
so  that  yon  won't  forget. 

BOBBY.  Forget  which  — 
you  or  the  ribbons  .' 

BETTY  (tyiu<j  /•//./? ).  ( >h.  the 
ribbons — and — and  me. 

BOBBY.  But  sinee  we're  on 
the  subject  of  remembering 
things,  I  must  call  your  at- 
tention to  one  or  two  things 
that  i/'in  must  remember.  I 
may  have  an  eye  for  beauty, 
hut  you  also  are  of  a  sociable 
disposition.  I  hope  you  will 
remember  that  I  don't  like  to 
have  Tom  carrying  your  bas- 
ket to  market. 

BETTY.  I'll  try  to  remember. 
I'll  tie  a  knot  in  my  own  hand- 
kerchief. 

[  Tien  1'iii't  in  liix. 

BOBBY.  And  that,  Phil  can 
get  along  in  his  singing  with- 
out any  help  from  yon. 

BETTY.  Yes,  dear;  that's 
another  knot.  \_Tieu  as  ?»;/,//•< . 

BOBBY.  And  that  I  have 
thrashed  Jim  twice  for  giving 
yon  nosegays,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  make  it  three  times. 

BETTY.  Yes,  dear.     Another  knot  for  Jim. 

BOBBY.  Need  I  make  any  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Adelbert  ? 

BETTY.  No,  dear.  I  will  own  that  once  upon  a  time  Adelbert 
had  a  place  in  my  affections.  But  since  the  day  when  he  im- 
posed upon  my  confidence  with  red  pepper  in  a  caramel,  I  have 
torn  him  from  my  heart.  Still,  I  will  tie  a  knot  for  him.  There, 
that's  Adelbert,  and  here's  the  handkerchief. 
-  BOBBY.  But  you've  tied  all  your  knots  in  /////handkerchief! 

BETTY.  Never  mind,  dear ;   yon  can   help   me   to   remember 
them.     But  now  we  must  go.     Your  ship  is  at  the  wharf. 

j>        T    \  The  ship  is  trim   and  true,  dear; 

(      The  lads  are  trig  and  smart. 
BETTY    -i  ^'1011  ''°  what  you  can  do,  dear, 

(       To  hold  me  in  your  heart; 

BOTH. 

Tes,  '   underneath  mv  \  ,h!rt.?ff  \  blue, 
And  j  J    |  kerchief  | 

i  sailor's     )  , 

naiden's  f  y°U 

For  you,  and  only  you,  dear, 

;-  holds  vou  in  \  ,' 
)  1  her  j 


/•Jilt,  I-   LoBSTKItl'OT,  A/.//'///;/  lifter   them. 

r.  Aha!  there  they  perambulate.  An  excellent, 
matrimonial  alliance  for  my  beloved  offspring.  I  am  but  a 
humble  and  impecunious  piscatorial  person,  and  Robert  Sliulloo 
will,  I  :im  confident,  rise  ultimately  to  the  proud  position  of 
superior  mariner,  sometimes  called  lirst  mate. 

(Song. —  Lc  HIM  i-:i:i'i  i  r.     Air:  •/.  Ill,  iritt's  "The  Cork  Lci;."i 
My  piscatorial    ways  iirc  such 
That  points  liiiancial  are  none  too  much; 

I    prefer   to   the    lniiltiluililM.il-    sea 
The  perusal   of  .lohn.-on'.-  liietionaree. 

The  moist,  iinintcn--thi'_r  cod 
Need  never  tear  niv  net  or  rod; 
The  bass  and  lloumlcr  may   for  rne 
Remain  quite  placid  where  they  be. 

If  any  one  pulls  my   lobster-pot 
I  do  not  know,  but  /  do  not. 
To  me  the  shrimp  does  not  appeal, 
No  more  the   limp  lugubrious  eel. 

But  from  my  dictionaree  I  fish 

Such  polysyllables  as  1  wish ; 

The  mint1  u'»'  don't,  know  what  they  mean, 

The  more  my  mind   is  ipiite   serene. 


TO-DAY    THE    SHIP    IS    HERE,  LOVE. 


heart. 


[Repeat. 
[  They  go  out,  singing. 


Thus  my  conversation  shines  with  sesquipedalian  ,sj;cms.  But 
who  advances  hither?  I>o  my  ojitics  obfuscate  my  apprehen- 
sion, or  is  it  the  noble  Karl  of  Mncklcmnehkin.  al  tended  by  his 
ancestral  valet  ?  Oh.  that  he  \vnnld  stop  and  speak  to  a  humble 
fisherman!  He  little  knows  the-  richness  of  my  conversation. 
Kiitcr  Tin:  K.MII.  HIK!  Jr.F.MS. 

TIIK  EAKL.  Ha,  uiy  gooil  man.  a  word  \\  ith  yon  ! 

l.cir.-n-i:i>ciT.  A  word,  my  lord?  1  have 
a.  whole. dictionaryful,  at  your  service.  But 
if  you  desire  ouly  one  word,  how  «  ould  phe- 
nomenolii'iy  do,  or  ])oleiiios<'ope  /  ( Ir  logom- 
achy ?  Logomachy  is  a.  very  elegant  i-xam- 
ple  of  the  Kn^lish  lan^nafjr. 

THE  KATJ..  Von  are  old  l.obslcrpol,  the 
father  of  pretty  Betty,  are  j'ou  noi  * 

LOBSTERPOT.  I  am  indeed,  my  lord,  the 
venerable  Lobster-  receptacle,  progenitor 
of  the  maiden. 

THE  EAHL.  Your  daughter  is  fair. 

l,<.r,sii,i:i'<>T.  She  is  reputed  pulchritndi- 
noiis.  my  lord. 

THE  KAIIL.  I  am  lonely. 

LOBSTERPOT.  I  regret  to  receive  the  in- 
formation that  your  lordship  issolitmlinous. 
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Tin:  EARL.  She  must  lir  mine. 

Loiisi  i  i:i'"  i .  My  lord,  she  is  another  individual's. 

THK  EARL.  It  nuticTs  not.  She  is  betrothed  to  a  sailor.  His 
name  is  Hobby  'shafioe. 

LOBSTERPOT.  That's  his  appellation,  my  lord. 

THE  KARL.  Idon't  care  about  his  appellation.  I  didn't  know 
that  In-  had  an  :i|ii>rllati<m.  Is  that  his  name  ? 

I.i.r.sTERPoT.  It  is  his  name,  my  lord  ;  but  it  is  a  IMP  his  appel- 
lation. 

THE  EARL.  She  must  discard  him  and  wed  me.  I  am  a  gid- 
dy-going creature  "I'  sixty-live  summers.  ;[ud  I  must  have  my 
way. 

LOBSTERPOT.     Impossibilitudinous,  my  hud. 

THE  EARL.  Why  ? 

LOBSTERPl )  1 .  I'.n  Mllse,  my  lord,  the  exalted  ]iri  nei  ]iles  ol'hoiior 
and  rectitude  may  flourish  in  the  breast  of  a  hunil.le  ]ii-eat  i,n;il 
person  as  -well  as  in  the  bosom  tit' the  proud  aristocrat. 

THE  EARL.  But  I  have  gold. 

LOHSTKRPOT.  ll'm  !  h'm  !  Your  possession  of  the-  aureate 
metal  casts  a  different  illumination  upon  the  subj,  et. 

THE  EARN.  Don't  talk  better  English  than  I  do— it  isn't  re- 
spep-tfnl.  (Showing purse.)  What  is  that  ? 

I.nn.-i  i:ui-iii.   It  is  a  pecnuiarj  inducement,  my  lord. 

THE  EARL.  Then  \ou  will  aid  me  in  my  lonch  sun  '! 

LOBSTEuroT.  You  ba\e  convinced  me.  my  lord,  that  Master 
Kohei!  Shal'tipc  is  an  undesirable  personage,  and  possibly  a  horse- 
thief. 

THE  EARL.  Bui1  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  eon\inre  your 
daughter. 

EUBVI  i;i:rnT.  It  will  be  difficult,  I  think,  lor  an  aristocrat  of 
your  personal  appearance. 

THE  KARL.  What  shall  I  do?  Ha!  ha!  I  have  it.  Jeeras, 
are  you  a  villain  .' 

JEEMS.  Xo,  my  lord. 

THE  EARL.  Have  you  ever  been  a  villain  ? 

JEEMS.  Xo,  my  lord. 

THE  EARL.  Well,  I  want  you  to  be  a  villain  right  away. 

.1  I:I:MS.  Yes.  my  lord. 

THE  KARL.  Come  with  inc.  both  of  you.  1  am  going  to  thick- 
en :l  plot.  \_E.I-<  ""  '  • 

ICniii-  CHORUS  <>F  VILLAGERS,  iclth  BETTY  ami  ALLIE. 

Chorus— GIRLS  and    BOYS.     (Air:  Bayly's   '-Oh   no,  we   never 
mention  her.") 

Away   they   go,  away  they  go, 

Our  boy-   across  the   sea; 
Oh,  will  they  e'er  come  bade  again 

If  fairer  lands  they  see? 
In  this  our  happy  English   laml 

Tliev  >hoiild   contented  be; 
But,  oti,  it's  very  hard  to  speak 

For  boys  across  the  sea. 

Away  they  go,  away  they  fro, 

Where  blow  the  lirerx.es   fp-ec ; 
But  freer  than  the  breezes  ai-e, 

The  English  laddies  be. 
And  what  our  lads  will  do  in  France 

We  cannot  e'en  foresee; 
But  next  time  we  will  go  with  them — 

Our  boys  across  the  -ca. 

JANE.  And  of  all  the  untrustworthy  boys,  Bobby  Shaftoe  is 
the  most  untrustworthy. 


BETTY.  I'd  like  to  know  what  chance  you  had  to  fiud  that  out ! 

MARIA.    But   he  is,  \on  hno«  . 

BETTY.  Perhaps  /  know:  i/'m  certainly  don't. 

ANN.  And  I  don't  think  he's  so  handsome! 

III. i  \\.  That's  lucky  for  him.  He  hates  to  have  girls  waste 
their  admiration. 

SALLY.  Then  perhaps  he'll  take  pity  on  the  girls  in  France. 

I'.KITY  (angrily).  What  do  you  mean  ? 

EDELCHHA  AURORA.  She  means  that  he'll  marry  some  French 
girl,  ami  ne\er  eouie  hen-  any  more. 

BETTY,  what  !  m\  Bobbj  ? 

ALL  THE  GlRLS.  Yes.  your  Hobby! 

BETTY.  My  Bobby  Shaftoe? 

ALL  THE  (iiRi.s.  Your  Bobby  Shaftoe. 

BETTY.  Bobby  Shaftoe  forsake  me!  I  don't  believe  it.  He 
has  gone  away  to  make  a.  fortune  for  both  of  us.  and  he  will 
come  back  with  his  pockets  full  of  gold  and  marry  me;  and 
then,  oh,  won't  you  be  polite  and  friendly  ! 

Sings— (Air:  "Bobby  Shaftoe.") 
Bobby  Shai'toe's  gone  to  sea, 
Silver  buckles  on  his  knee; 
He'll  come  back  and  iintrry  me — 
Pretty  Bobby  Shaftoe ! 

THE  BOYS. 

Bobby  Shaftoe'-   ^one  to  sea; 
We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see, 
When  he's  sailing  fast  and  free — 
Pretty  Hobby  Shaftoe! 

BETTY. 

Bobby  Shaftoe's  gone  to  sea; 
True  as  truest  steel  is  he  ; 
He  has  sworn  on  bended  knee — 
Pretty  Bobby  Shaftoe! 

THE  GIRLS. 

Bobby  Shaftoe'.-   i;inie  to  sea, 
And  a  fickle  youth  is  In — 
Which  is  known  to  two  or  three — 
Pretty  Bobby  Shaftoe! 

BETTY  anil  the  ]>OYS. 
Bobby  Shaftoe's  gone  to  sea, 
Silver  buckles  on   his  knee; 
He'll  come  back  to  marry  me — 
Pretty  Hobby  Shaftoe! 

THE  GIRLS. 

Bobby  Shaftoi'V   u"iie  to  sea, 
And   a  fickle  youth  is  he; 
We  shall  see   what   we  shall   see — 
Pretty  Bobby  Shaftoe  ; 

[BETTY  itnliyttit/il/i/  dfjies  THE  GIRLS,  irliil,-  they  sneer  at 
fiei\  lunl  THE  BOYS  /,///<///.  (.'urtnin  at  beginning  of 
tliint  tjur  j'r<ini  tin  i  nd. 

CURTAIN. 


ACT  II. 


L(ii:>ri;i:t'oi'>  COTTAGE. 


LOBSTERPOT  rtVw-c./v./  ,v.  ,//<-/  I//  the  fire,  reading  the  dictionary. 
BETTY  mi  <i  Imr  .v/,/.//  ,it  his  feet,  knitting. 

LOBSTERPOT  (niijliiinj).  Ah  ! 

BETTY.  What  is  the  matter,  father? 
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LOBSTKKPOT  (H (feet in//  cheerfulness),  .\uilnnu.  m\  child —  a 
bagatelle! 

BETTY.  You  should  not  eat  such  things,  father  dear;  (hey  al- 
ways disagree  with  you. 

Lolisi T.Kl'OT.  My  child,  you  fail  to  apprehend  the  significance 
of  my  figurative  observation. 

BETTY  (rising).  My  father,  leave  the  dictionary  to  well-merit- 
ed repose,  and  tell  me  what  ails  \on. 

LOU.STEI:I'OT.  Why  will  you  not  countenance  the  matrimonial 
advances  of  — 

BETTY.  No  dictionary,  please-. 

LolssTEitl'OT.  \Vliy  will  you  not  many  the  Karl  of  Mnckle- 
ninchkiii? 

BETTY.  Because  I  am  betrothed  to  Bobby  Shafh.e. 

LousTKliroT.  But  where  is  Boliliy  Shafloe  ?  J[e  has  been 
three  mouths  at  sea.  He  will  never  id  inn.  If  the  fishes  have 
not  digested  him  by  this  time,  it  is  because  he  is  very  indigesti- 
ble. 

BETTY.  I  will  never  believe  it.  He  is  alive,  and  he  will  come 
back  to  me. 

LoiisTEiti'oT.  How  do  you  kuow? 

BETTY.  Something  tells  me  so. 

(t>tiinj. — BETTY.     Air:  tiir  H.  Bishop's  arrangement  of  "  Oh  no, 

we  never  mention  her.") 
For,  oh,  he  will  come  back  to  me 

Across  the  sea  so  wide, 
Ami  fasten  on  niv  riiibous  fair, 

A-standing  by  my  side. 
You  tell  me  that  he  is  not  true ; 

But,  something  says  to  me 
That  he  will  bring  my  ribbons  back — 

My  lover  o'er  the  sea  ! 

4       And,  oh,  he   will  come  back   to  me, 

With  pockets  full  of  gold, 
Which  is  the  way  of  sailor-men, 

As   tar  as   I  am  told. 
He   went  with  silver  buckles  bright 

Upon   his  manly  knee; 
But  gold   will   !>e  his  buckles  then — 

My   lover  o'er  the  sea. 

LoitsTEia'OT.  A  lover  right  at  your  hand  is  worth  a  dozen 
lovers  o'er  the  sea. 

BETTY.  That  depends  on  the  lover. 

LoiisTEHPOT.  But  if  the  lover  is  an  Karl  .' 

BETTY.   He  may  be  an  ugly  Karl. 

LoiiSTEKi'irr.   Still,  he's  an  Karl. 

BETTY.   He  may  be  an  Karl,  but  he  isn't  Bobby  .Shaft  o> •. 

LoiiSTEiiPcn.  oh,  Bobby  Shaftoe! 

BETTY.  Yes.  Hobby  Shaftoe. 

LOUSTEHPOT  (aside").  How  shall  I  obliterate  the  image  of  the 


absent  Shaitne  from  her  heart?  Ah!  here  approach  the  noble 
Karl  and  the:  ancestral  valet.  (I-:,, Id-  THE  KAKL  n/nl  JEEJI-  > 
( • 1-moriiing.  my  lord  ! 

THE  KAKL.  ( iimd-morniug!     Mistress  Betty,  good-morning! 

BETTY.  Good-night,  my  lord! 

THE  KAKI,.    Kb  .' 

Bi.i  i  Y.  Good-night ! 

Tin:  K.u:i..   What      what  do  \oii  mean  1 

BETTY.  Isn't  it  time  for  you  to  be  Lining.'  You're  staying  a 
IOIIK  time. 


FOR    OH!    HE    WILL    COME    IJACK    TO    ME. 


Andante  sempltce. 


Mu^ic  by  OSCAR  WK 


rib  -  bon?  fair     A  -  stand-ing  by     my  eide.     You  tell      me    that     he    is        not  true.  Bat  some-thing:  Fays  To.  roe, 
sail  -  or  men.  As   far     as     1       am  told.     He    went  with  eil  -  ver  buck-les  bright  Up  -  on     bia    man  -.ry.  knee. 


rib  -  bone  bark.  My 
buck-  lea    then.   My 


Tin    ill- 
Bui  gold 


vlll   brin"    my  rib  -  bons  back,  My    lov  .  er    o'er    the  Bea.    2.  And 
»ill    be       bis  buck- lea  then.    My    loir  •  er    o'er    the 


THE  K.M:I,.   Cruel  Betty,  hear  me  woo! 
BETTY.  I  will,  if  you  will  be  quick  about  it. 
THE  KAUL.  I  will  be  brief. 

(Sony. — THE  KARL,     Air:  "  Captain  Kidd.") 
I'm  a  very  ancient  Earl,  as  you  see,  as  you  see— 

I'm  a  very  ancient   Earl,  as  you  see. 
I  adore  a  charming  girl ;  of  her  sex  she  is  the  pearl. 

But  she's  cold  toward  the  Earl,  as  you  see. 

There  are  wrinkles  round  my  eyes,  as  you  see,  as  you  see- 
There  are  wrinkles  round  my  eyes,  as  you  see. 

But  I'm  aged  and  I'm  wise,  and  I'm  bound  to  win  the  prize, 
For  I  still  retain  my  eyes,  as  you  see ! 

[Ogling  BETTY-  through  eye-glass. 

Though  I'm  not  the  man  to  shine,  as  you  see,  as  you  see — 
Though  I'm  not  the  man  to  shine,  as  you  see — 

In  the  pretty-person  line,  yei.  this  beauty  so  divine 
Sliull  be  ultimately  mine,  as  you  see! 

Yes.  fairest.  Betty,  yon  shall  be  mine. 

BETTY.  Never,  while  Bobby  Shafloe  is  true  to  me. 
THE  KAHL.  But  he  is  not  true.     He  has  deserted  you. 
BETTY.   I  don't  believe  you.      It  is  false! 

THE  EAIIL.  No,  it  is  he  who  is  false,  ami  hen1  is  the  evidence. 
This  honest   fellmv  (  jiuiiitimj  t<>  JEEMSJ  has  just  returned  from  a, 

trip  to  fiance.  lie  has  seen 
Holier).  Shafloe,  and  lie  will 
fell  the  hideous  tale.  (Aside 
to  .TEEMS.)  1  lo  yon  remember 
your  lesson  1 

,li  i  MS.    Yes.  my  lord. 
Tin-;     K.utr,     (uside).    Then 
speak.  (To  BETTY.)  Listen   to 
a    tale   of  deep-ilyed  villainy! 

.Teems,   proeee.l. 

JEF.MS  (irilli,n/t  /;«;/, 'fit, iti,,n, 
,iii  in  one  breath,  UK  t/mngli  re- 
citing a  /<.«»// 1.  Wlllle-procccd- 
ing-th rough- the-  st reets-ot -Ca- 
lais -  I  -  encountered- Jlr.-  K'oh- 
ei  i  Shafloe-  escort  ing-  a  -fair- 
Kreneh  -  dam  -  sel-  to-a-eand\  - 
shop-"  1  adore-  \  on"  -  lie-  said- 
in  -  a  -  \  oiee-of  thunder-"  and  - 
ll.'tty  l.o list  erpot -sliall-die-ai i- 
old-maid-wliicli-will-yon-ha\  <•- 
earamels-or-  peppermint-  lose- 
no-titne-for-the-price-of-caii- 
dj-is-goiug-un." 

Ill  rTY.  You  do  no!  mean  to 
tell  me  — 

.1  iii,:-.  ,|  befon  )-  \Vhilc- 
proceeding  -  through  -  thi'- 

streels  of'-(  '.'llais--- 

BETTY.  1  caiiiiof  believe 
it! 


That  be    will  bring  my 
Bat  gold  will   be       hifl 
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JEF.MS.  While-proceeding-through-the-streets-of — 
THE  EAHL.  Tliat  will  do.  .leem^.    i  '/'"  l!i.u\.)   An-  you  con- 
vinced?    You  observe,  the  sordid  character  of  the  traitor  iu  the 

jintter  ol'  e:ind\  .' 

l'i  MI.  Ala-!  this  evidence  is  too  much  for  me ! 

TIIK  KAIII..  You  \\ill  he  i ' 

BUTTY.  Since  I  am  nobody  else's.  I  suppose  I  must  be  yours. 
Lolis'i  i:i;i'i>r  (ml  muring).   My  progen\ .accept  my  felicitations. 
TIIK  KAI:I..    I. ci   us  ask  Ilie  parental  Messing. 

JiKTTV.    No:    11    will   take  Ino  loll",. 

THE  KAMI,.  And  you  will  love  me — a  little  .' 
BETTY.  1  will  love  you  just  as  little  as  I  ran. 


We  simply  state  liow  matters  are, 

And   wait  the   wedding-day, 
For,  oh,  we  do  not  know  how  far 

Her  /  ., 

,, .   Y  Bobby  is  away  ! 

CUUTAIN. 


ACT   III. 


KXTKKIOR   OF   LOBSTKIil'OT's   CoTTAGK.       K.\KI.V    MoitXIXO. 


Trio. — BETTY,  TIIK    KAKU  ami  LoitsiEiiroT. 
()'  Ilazcldenli." 

BETTY. 

I  lovi'd  a   lad,  and  loved   him   well, 

Ami    I'd   have   I n   his   bride, 

But  now  my   salty   tears  must  swell 

The  deep  lilne  ocean   tide. 
And   I   may   «ccp   be-ide  the  sea 

Full  manv  a  wearv  day, 
But  tears   will  ne'er  bring  back   to  me 

Mv  Bobby   far  away. 


THE  E.uu.. 

Tis  well  to  be  a  lover  bold, 

Anil  brave  and   vomit;  and    fair; 
But  this  plain  statement   does  not  hold 

When  lovers  are  not  there. 
I'm  old  and  I  am  very  plain, 

But  I  am   here  to-day, 
And  clear  across  the  raging  main 

Her  Bobby's   far  away. 

LOBSTERPOT. 

My  daughter  now'  shall   wed  an  Earl, 

An   Earl  of  high  degi 

And   not  a  navigating  churl 

\Vlio   sails    the    -aline    sea. 
Tiie  dietionarv  has  no  word 

Quite  long  enough   to  say 
How  gliul   1  am  that  i   have  heard 

Her  Bobby's   far  away. 

ALL. 

We  cannot  tell  what  mystic  slip 

Awaits  the  festive  cup, 
The  while  it  journeys  t'ward   the  lip 

That  waits  to  drink  it  up. 


'  Jock 


^jt-f.        Allegro  moderatff. 

1 

M    A    VERY    ANCIENT 

Ttte  Etirl. 

EARL. 

Music  by  OSCAR  WEIL. 

2  -   * 

^=*=^= 

1.  I'm     a            ver  -   y        an  -  cient   earl,       Aa 
\\  rink-leu  "round  my    eyes,      Ae 
cut    [be     man    to      eh  inc.    A& 

you    eec. 
you    >ee, 
yiu    see. 

a?     yon    eee;        I'm     a 
ae     yon    see  ;     There  are 
aa     you    see;      Tho'   I'm 

-P—  .          *    ,_r--!"l 

fif-Wt  —±fi-3±L  £j- 
/ 

{•K*  pSfe=Srl  &•  f 

r  —  «_|=v-^— 

^=T£»:-^- 

mf                non  legato. 

;=»--e-^F»^g=-- 

z«  —  3—  *—  • 

—  ffTt£==e 

j^g=»-aJr-^ 

M>  b^SH*  —  i-l-j-i--i  

~~v^f  ~^~ 

S£E  —  »— 

-,  .E-*        ^ 

j  P3  — 

-—  ->  1-  ^.^J  —  -I 

Hrtty  and  T.nb, 


ver  -  y  -aii  -  cient  earl. 
wrinkles  "round  my  even. 
Dot  the  man  to  etune, 


As 

As 
Aa 


we   eee  1 
we    eee  I 

we    Beel 


I  a  -  dore  a  charming 
Bat  I'm  a  -  ged  and  I'm 
In  the  pret  -  ly  per  •  BOD 


pirl. 
wi^e, 
line, 


Yep,  we  eee,  yes,  we  Bee  I 
Oh,  my  eye*!  oh,  my  eyes ! 
Wo  shall  661%  we  ehflll  seel 


OF  GIRLS  AND  BOYS.  (./;/•:  "The  Leather  Bottel.") 

Although  the  sun  is  hardly  up, 
We've  come  to  drain  the  festal  cnp, 
For  in  tliis   town,  we  grieve  to  say, 
We  don't  have  weddings  cv'ry  day; 

And  so  we  rise  at  morning-tide 
To  hail  the  highly  fortunate  bride. 

For  indeed   is  she  a  fortunate  girl 
Who  has  the  luck  to  marry  an  Earl. 
BETTY  (within.     A  ir :  "  Allan  Water.") 
But  the  bride   alone  is  weeping 
For  a  joy  that  ne'er  can  be, 
In  her  heart  a  mem'ry  keeping — 
Luckless  bride  is  she  ! 

[  Gluirux  as  Jiefore. 
BETTY  (irithin). 
But  the  bride  alone  is  weeping ; 
Bobby's  bride  she  fain   would   be; 
Ami  her  love  afar  is  sleeping — 
Sleeping  underneath  the  sea  ; 
Far  from  home  and  love  he's  sleeping 
Underneath  the  sea. 

LOBSTERPOT  (entering front  mtluf/r).  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
fills  me  with  sepulchral  and  cryptoganiic  gloom  to  suggest  to 
you  that  the  bride  is  not  attuned  to  a  pitch  of  jubilation  as  yet, 
and  that  I  have  not  had  my  breakfast.  J'erhaps  you  had  better 
retire,  aud  return  later — after  breakfast. 

CHORUS  (going  out). 
But  all   the  same,  we  wish  to   sav 
We  don't  have  weddings  every  day, 
And  we  are  bent  on  merriment, 
And  festive  is  our  firm  intent, 
And  we  will  come  again  and  again, 
But  that  festive  cup  we  are  bound  to  drain. 
For  indeed  is  she,  etc. 

[Exeunt,  L.  LOBSTEU- 
POT  goes  into  /nmxe. 
Melodramatic  music. 
Enter  (R.)  BOIIBY 
SHAFTOE,  in  rugged 
smock-frock,  ru  n-i/ing 

II    I'lltlllXX. 

BOBBY.  Aha!  I  am  not  too 
late.  Her  lattice  is  closed. 
Ah!  faithless  girl!  I  have 
heard  the  tale  of  your  treach- 
ery. I  know  that  this  day 
you  fling  yourself  into  the 
arms  of  the  Earl  of  Muckle- 
muchkin.  But  you  shall 
not  Hi  Tig  without  me.  My 
vengeance  shall  be  complete. 
For  the  Earl,  for  his  villain 
valet,  for  your  heartless  fa- 
ther, death — a  gory  death. 
For  you,  traitress,  a  nunnery. 
And  as  for  the  proud  Coun- 
tess, she  shall  be  a — a  laun- 
dress to  a  very  particular  old 
lady  who  will  always  wear 
white  petticoats. 

[Flings  himself  on  a 
bench,  and  hides  his 
head  in  his  hand.  En- 
ter (L.)  THK  EARL, 
THE  COUNTESS,  and 
JEEMS. 


Of  her  eex  ehe  is  the 
And  I'm  bound  to  win  the 
Yet  this  bean  -  ty  ehalJ  be 


pearl.  But  ehe's 
prize,  For      I 
mine,  Shall    be 
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THE  EARL.  Ah,  bright  and  happy  morn  that  crowns  my  joy! 
Sometimes,  Jeems,  sometimes — mind,  I  only  say  sometimes — one 
is  repaid  for  getting  up  early. 

JEEMS.  Y'es,  my  lord. 

THE  COUNTESS.  You  may  be  repaid,  but  Jeems  and  I  don't  see 
any  pleasure  in  it.  Do  we,  Jeems  ? 

JEEMS.  No,  my  lady. 

THE  COUNTESS.  But  who  is  that  on  yonder  bench?  Bobby 
Shaftoe!  It  cannot  be!  Jeems,  it  cannot  be! 

JEEMS.  No,  my  lady. 

THE  EARL.  But  it  is  Bobby  Shaftoe,  Jeems. 

JEEMS.  Yes,  my  lord. 

THE -COUNTESS  (they  advance  to  BOBHY).  Bobby  Sbaftoe  in 
rags  and  tatters  ! 

THE  EARL.  Evidently  shipwrecked. 

THE  COUNTESS.  Probably  penniless. 

THE  EARL.  His  clothes  do 
not  fit  him. 

THE  COUNTESS.  They  must 
have  belonged  to  some  one 
else. 

THE  EARL.  Suppose  we  let 
Jeems  kick  him. 

THE  COUNTKSS.  By  all 
means.  Jeems,  would  you 
mind  ? 

JEEMS.  No,  my  lady. 

THE  EARL.  Then  kick  him. 

JEEMS.  Y'es,  my  lord. 

BOBBY  (x/irini/iiig  vp.    Air: 

"Billee  Taylor"). 
No,  not  while  Bobby  is  a  Brit- 
ish sailor 
Shall    liuliby   feel  a    lackey's 

toe. 
Base    Earl,   turn     pale,    proud 

Countess  paler, 

While   Jeems    shall   shame   the 
driven  snow ! 


And  no  tune  should  be  so  glad 
As  the  bells  were  ringing. 

[BETTY  closes  the  lattice. 

BOBBY.  She  is  true,  by  all  the  powers;  she  is  true  by  the 
mystic  grace  of  love  ;  she  is  true  by  the  very  tone  of  her  voice  ; 
she  is  true  by— by — by — thunder!  [Exit. 

l-'.ii/n-  CHORUS  OF  BuiiiEMAins. 

CHORUS. 

And  how,  and,  oh,  how  shall  we  deck  the  bonny  bride? 
She's  white  as  whitest  roses,  and  lovelier  beside. 
We'll  deck   her  out  with  roses,  and,  anyway,  we'll  make 
The  roses  look  the  prettier,  if  only  for"  her  sake! 

Enter  (L.)  the  EARL,  the  COUNTESS,  and  JEEMS.     Enter 

LOBSTERPOT   from  /IIHIM  . 


NOT    WHILE    BOBBY    IS    A    BRITISH    SAILOR. 


Alkyro  meiieratJ),  td  tneryifO.    Jtnbbt/. 


Sz^^r^^ggEp^.  hi   fc=u=ji=^E^jS^ 

~—*-f*—r, — p— *      '— f£ — p — ^ — *— FJ      *      jr^^T^ — *r— M 

not  while  Bob-by    ta     a    Brit-  ish  8ait-or,  Shall  Bob-by  feel    a     lack-  ey'e  toe;  Base  earl,  turo  pale,  prood 


COnnteBP  paler, While  Jeems  shall  shame  the  driven  enow;  Yee,Jeeme  shall  ehamc  the  driv  -  en  enow;  Yes,  Jeems  phal)  ehame  the  driv  -  en  enow 
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Misfortune  has  my  garments 
tattered, 

And  treachery  robbed  me  of 
my  bride, 

But  the  groom  shall  be  in 
pieces  shattered 

Who  wounds  with  a  kick  im- 
personal pride ! 

[He  drairs  his  cutlass.  The  others  recoil  in.  alarm  to 
L.U.  C.,  and  <it  end  of  song  flee,  in  ilinimii/,  THE  COUNT- 
ESS leaving  her  long  cloak  behind  her. 

BOBBY.  Base  cravens  !  It  was,  then,  too  true.  She  loves  me 
no  longer.  Yet  how  can  I  believe  her  false  who  was  ever  true  ? 
Even  now  her  parting  song  rings  in  iny  ears.  Hark!  what  is 
that  ? 

BETTY  (at  lattice  window.   Air:  "  Bobby  Shaftoe"). 
Strangely  dawns  this  day  for  me ; 
I  shall  shortly  married  be 
To  an  Earl  of  high  degree. 

Hark,  the  church  bells  ringing !  [Bells. 

BOBBY.  I  will  give  her  constancy  oue  last  lingering  chance. 

(  }\'I'IIJ>K  himself  in  the  Countess's  cloak,  and  sings  like  an  old  woman.) 

Ye-,  the  Earl  hath  sent  for  thee, 
But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  to  me, 
Is  it  not  across  the  sea 

That  thy  thoughts  are  winging? 

BETTY. 

Nay,  the  weary  sea  waves  swell 
Over  one  who  loved  me  wrell ; 
But  there  is  no  more  to  tell, 
Now  the  bells  are  ringing. 

BOBBY. 

Should  he  come  from  over-sea, 
Poor  and  luckless,  and  of  thee 
Ask  that  thou  his  bride  should  be, 
Would  the  bells  be  ringing? 

BETTY. 

If  he  came  a  beggar-lad 
I  would  give  him  all  I  had, 


"paxrit 


THE  EAUL.     (Air:  •'  And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire.") 
And   I'll  lie  wed  this  merry  day, 

And  wed,  my  dear,  to  you; 
And  since  von   haven't  much  to  say, 

I  think  you'll  like  it  too. 

THE  COUNTESS. 
So  you'll  be  wed  this  merry  day. 

If  you  conceive  it  such, 
You  may  find  matrimony  play  ; 

I  didn't  like  it  much. 

LOBSTERPOT.  (Jii- :  "Cork  Leg.") 

The  matrimonial  nuptial  tie 
We'll  celebrate  with   raptures  high, 
And  Hymen's  symphony  will  run 
With  words  sesquipedalian. 

CHORUS. — "Sesquipedalian,"  etc. 

[  Chorus  heard  <>utxi<l<- :  then  fnlcr. 

CHORUS  OF  SAILORS.  (Ji'r:  "Billee  Ta\l.n 
Bobby  Shaftoe  has  come  back  from  sailing; 

Rich  in  gold  and  gems  is  he ; 
He  wants  to  find  out  what  is  ailing, 

And  he  ain't  under  no  sort  of  no  kind  of  sea! 

BOBBY  (entering,  in  handsome  clothes'). 

Bobby  Shaf toe's  come  from  sea ! 

BETTY"  (rushing  from  house  int«  //.<  "/•/»»). 
llr's  come  back  to  marry  me! 

[Chorus— "Bobby  Shaft. ic."  etc. 

THE  EARL.  Bobby  is  too  much  for  me. 
THE  COUNTESS.  So  it  seems,  and  so  we  see. 
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LOBSTERPOT.  Pulchritndinous  liobbee — 
JEEMS.  Pretty  Bobby  Shaftoe. 

BETTY  1111(1   Bor.P.Y. 

Bobby  Sh:iftoe  went  to  sea, 

Silver    buckle.^    'HI    Ills    knee. 
BKTTV.  )    (  He's  come  back  to  marry  me — 
BOISHY.  \   "l  I've  come  back;  we'll  married  be  — 
Bi  ITY.   /    \  JVi-tty  Bobby  Shuftoe. 
BOBBY,  j    (  Make  you  Mrs.  Shaltoc. 

[  Chorus — "  Bobby  Shaft oe,"  etc. 

CUKTAIN   HALF   IJl'ICK. 


THE    MADAGASCAR    MONKEY'S    CHRISTMAS. 

BY  GORHAM   SILVA. 

DURING  tin'  week  preceding  Christmas  of  last  year,  my 
cousin's  charities  so  engrossed  her  attention  that  her  nu- 
merous pets  were  forgotten.  At  the  last,  moment  she  remem- 
bered that  she.  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  present,  for  Coco, 
the  Madagascar  monkey,  which  omission  I  thought  of  no  conse- 
quence, but,  she  thought  otherwise.  Tin-  hour  bring  too  late  for 
purchasing,  and  not  having  anything  more  suitable,  she  decided 
to  give  him  a  large  French  doll,  perfumed  with  violet  powder, 
which  she  bad  on  hand.  It,  was  such  a  foolish,  extravagant 
thing  to  do  that  I  remonstrated  with  her. 

"What  docs  a  monkey  can-  for  a  doll  '!"  I  said. 

"Why,  Coco  will  be  delighted  with  it,"  she  replied.  "I'm 
sure  he  will,  he  is  so  fond  of  bright,  pretty  things,  ami  certainly 
the  doll  is  very  pretty.  Coco  shall  have  his  doll." 

Coco  had  it. 

On  Christinas  morning  he  was  taken  from  his  cage.  When 
returned  to  it,  in  a  far  corner  the  doll  awaited  him.  Dressed  in 
a  yellow  satin  frock,  with  red  boots  upon  her  feet,  and  a  pink 
pompon  in  her  hat,  she  sat,  with  a  furled  parasol  in  her  hand, 
leaning  back  against  the  lattice.  As  .soon  as  he  entered  the  cage 
the  monkey  caught  sight  of  the  smart  figure.  (Quivering  with 
fright,  he  sniffed  suspiciously,  gave  a  queer  half  yelp,  half  groan, 
and  fell  to  shrieking  what  seemed  to  be  intorrogatives. 

"What,  are  you  here  for?  Where  did  you  come  from?"  he  de- 
manded, angrily,  his  tail  lashing.  Then  springing  to  his  tree, 
he  crawled  along  the  branches  over  the  doll's  head,  pelting  her 
from  time  to  time  with  bits  of  bark.  Nothing  could  induce  him 
to  approach  and  make  acquaintance  wit.h  the  line  little  French 
lady. 

As  a  last  resort,  a  little  girl  visitor,  of  whom  he  was  fond, 
squeezed  her  way  through  the  door  and  to  the  side  of  the  doll, 
where,  with  nuts  and  candies,  she  vainly  strove  to  entice  him  to 
her.  No.  he  would  have  none  of  her.  Sullen  and  offended  he 
crouched  aw  ay. 

My  cousin  felt  injured,  but  still  confident  that  Coco  would,  all 

in  good  time,  c 10  appreciate  his  unexpected  companion, left 

the  doll  in  the  cage. 

Apparently  worn  out  with  conjecture  over  the  puzzling  figure, 
he  bunched  up  against  tin-  side  -if  the  door  and  growled  himself 
into  a  slight,  do/.e.  When  again  aroused,  lie  appeared  more 
valiant,  and  with  his  usual  restless  aetivily  lie  treaded  in  semi- 
circles before  the  doll,  gradually  Hearing  her.  then,  with  a  sharp 
little  cry,  he  leaped  upon  the  lattice,  clinging  and  gibbering  in 
frenzied  fear  above  the  object  of  his  aversion. 

.Suddenly  reaching  down,  he  clutched  fiercely  the  pink  pom- 
pon, and  jerked  the  doll's  hat  from  her  bead.  Bounding  to  the. 
rug,  he  examined  the  hat  critically,  picked  at  it,  mussed  it  thor- 


oughly, and  ended  by  crushing  it.  down  flat  on  his  head,  pa- 
rading up  and  down  the  cage  with  the  most,  comical  swagger. 
We  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  our  faces. 

Our  amusement  apparently  offended  his  monkeyship,  for  he 
hall  I'd,  scowled  at  us,  jibed  and  shrieked,  and,  in  a  paro\\  sin  of 
rage,  snatched  the  hat  from  his  head  and  tore  it  to  pieces. 

The  fragile  importation  disposed  of.  the  monkey's  lears  van- 
ished, and  he1  went  boldly  over  to  the  doll.  Peering  inquisitive- 
ly into  her  delicate  face,  he  seized  her  parasol,  and  poked  her  in 
the  ribs  with  it,  capering  in  noisy  glee  between  each  thrust. 
Then  he  grew  destructively  familiar,  wrenched  off  the  dainty 
boots  and  chewed  them,  clawed  the  yellow  curls  into  a  tangled 
mass,  scratched  the  rose  paint  from  her  poor  cheeks,  and  finished 
by  brandishing  her  parasol  over  her  head,  and  tweaking  off  her 
nose. 

The  last  indignity  seemed  to  afford  him  infinite  satisfaction. 
He  settled  back  upon  his  haunches,  curled  the  end  of  his  tail 
into  a  knob,  beat  the  floor  with  it,  and  contemplated  the  doll's 
battered  loveliness  with  a  horrible  grin.  After  a  little  he  was 
quiet.  Nothing  could  distract  his  attention. 

At  nightfall  again  his  chatter  began.  There  was  a  great 
commotion  in  the  cage. 

"There!  the  doll's  head  is  gone!"  I  remarked,  hurriedly  light- 
ing the  gas. 

No;  the  head  was  still  on  the  shoulders;  and  Coco,  snarling 
and  grumbling,  was  dragging  his  pillow  across  the  rug.  Reach- 
ing the  doll,  he  deposited  it  in  her  lap,  and  looking  up  into  her 
face  with  an  incomprehensible  grimace',  bounded  back  again  to 
the  dog  basket.  Pulling  out  the  eider-down  cover,  he  trailed  that, 
too.  over  to  the  doll's  feet,  and  with  another  grin — this  time  of 
unmistakable  affection — settled  his  head  upou  the  pillow  on  her 
lap,  and  pulling  up  the  cover,  went  off  to  sleep.  The  Mada- 
gascar monkey's  prejudice  was  overcome.  After  this  Coco  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  ( 'hristinas  doll,  and  never  slept  otherwise, 
than  with  his  head  in  her  lap.  He  loved  her,  beat  her,  and 
scolded  her  by  turns.  The  poor  mutilated  foreigner  grew  dis- 
reputable, and  was  finally  taken  out  of  the  cage,  and  a  smart 
new  doll  in  a  tire-red  satin  gown  .substituted. 

The  loss  of  the  old  doll  and  the  sight  of  the  new  drove  the 
monkey  nearly  distracted.  He  went  into  a  paroxysm  of  grief 
and  rage,  and  tore  his  cover  into  strings.  He  fell  off  his  feed, 
abandoned  his  cage,  and  moped,  wretched  and  silent,  about  the 
house.  Afraid  to  sleep  in  his  bed,  he  caught  snatches  of  sleep 
on  t  he  library  sofa. 

Poor  Coco!  He  was  tortured  by  memories.  Actually,  he  was 
pining  for  his  battered  favorite;  so  my  cousin  compassionately 
restored  her  to  her  accustomed  place. 

At.  sight  of  the  old  disfigured  features  the  monkey  went  off 
into  a  wild  transport  that  was  truly  affecting. 

"I  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art,"  his  buoyant 
capers  proclaimed  plainly  as  words;  and  though  midday,  he 
tugged  his  pillow  to  the  old  familiar  lap,  snugged  down,  and 
went  peacefully  to  sleep. 
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TOMMY  TO   SANTA   GLAUS. 

BY  R.  K.  MUNKITTRICK. 
ACH  Christmas  you  come  at  midnight 


Across  the  billows  of  snow 
To  fill  to  the  brim  my  stocking 
With  candies  that  richly  glow. 

You  know  how  I  prize  the  presents 
You  hang  on  my  Christmas  tree, 

For  you  once  were  a  little  fellow, 
And  of  playthings  fond  like  me. 

Y'ou  woke  up  long  before  daylight, 
And  greeted  the  Christmas  morn 

By  pounding  your  red  drum  madly 
And  blowing  upou  your  horn. 

You  sat  on  the  bed  delighted, 
To  play  with  each  pretty  toy. 

lint  who  was  it  filled  your  stocking 
When  you  were,  a  little  boy? 
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TIIK   "ARK    <>]•'    Ah'KI'oliT." 

BY   KIRK    MUNI.'oi: 

LET  nit-  try.  mother.      I'm  sure  I  can  find  a  place. 
Von   know   I  am  the  man  of  the  family  now,  and 
ought  to  provide  a.  house  for  it." 

Tims  spoke  fifteen-year-old  John  Standish,  as  he  and 
his  mother  sal  together  one  evening',  Jate  in  November, 
discussing  the  gloomy  situation  i>f  the  family. 

The  father  had  lieen  dead  two  months,  and  the  trilling 
stun  of  money  that  lie  had  left  was  nearly  exhausted. 
By  the  1st  of  December  the  family  must  leave  the  cottage 
that  had  always  been  a.  home  to  them,  because  it  was  to 
be  torn  down  to  make  room  for  a  block  of  stores.  For  a 
week  Mrs.  Standish  had  searched  for  some  small  house 
into  which  they  might  move  ;  but  for  each  one  that 
seemed  at  all  desirable  a  quarter's  rent  was  demanded  in 
advance,  and  she  had  not  that  amount  of  money  to 
spare. 

At  his  father's  death  John  had  left  school,  and  found 
employment,  at  three  dollars  per  week,  in  the  great  hard- 
ware establishment  of  Emory  &  Sands,  where  Mr.  Stand- 
ish had  been  bookkeeper.  Now  his  earnings  formed  the 
principal  support  of  the  family,  which,  besides  his  mother 
and  himself,  consisted  of  twelve-year-old  Rose  and  little 
Myles,  who  was  almost  live. 

When  John  went  to  bed  that  cold  November  night,  his 
last  waking  thought  was  that  he  must  be  up  by  six 
o'clock.  Almost  any  one  can  awake  at  a  certain  hour 
if  he  only  makes  up  his  mind  to,  and  so  the  next  morn- 
ing John  was  not  only  up  and  dressed  by  a  few  minutes 
after  six,  but  had  left  the  house  and  was  walking  briskly 
along  one  of  the  streets  leading'  toward  the  river.  Reach- 
ing it,  he  followed  its  bank  for  more  than  a  mile,  until  the 
city  was  left  behind,  and  he  was  well  out  among  the 
brown  frosted  fields  of  the  open  country. 

At  length  he  halted  beside  a  curious  structure  that 
looked  something  like  a  house,  and  more  like  a  boat,  but 
not  very  much  like  either.  It  stood  about  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  river  bank,  and  against  one  side  of  it  was  piled 
a  confused  mass  of  .slabs  and  other  drift.  Except  in  an 
end,  where  were  two  small  square  openings  high  up  from 
the  ground,  it  exhibited  neither  doors  nor  windows.  One 
end  was  shaped  like  the  stern  of  a  boat,  and  just  above 
the  small  openings  could  be  traced  the  legend  Ark  of 
Arkport. 

The  other  end  was  as  square  and  straight  as  that  of  a 
box,  and  almost  any  one  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
know  what  such  an  odd-looking  structure  had  ever  been 
built  for.  It  was  the  after  half  of  a  jointed  or  sectional 
canal -boat,  such  as  are  vised  wherever  the  difference  in 
water- levels  is  overcome  by  means  of  inclined  planes 
rather  than  by  locks.  A  freshet  of  the  previous  spring 
had  brought  it  down  the  river,  and  left  it  where  it  now 
stood.  No  one  had  claimed  it  nor  undertaken  to  move 
it  away,  and,  so  far  as  John  Standish  knew,  no  one  had 
ever  entered  it  except  himself  and  some  of  his  school- 
mates, who  had  discovered  it  during  one  of  their  swim- 
ming expeditions  of  the  previous  summer.  Then  it  had 
been  a  castle,  a  man-of-war,  or  a  prison,  as  their  fancy 
dictated  ;  but  at  present  John  regarded  it  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light.  Might  not  the  Standish  family  lind  in  the  old 
Ark  &  home  lor  which  no  rent  would  be  asked,  and  where 
they  might  be  as  poor  as  they  chose  without  exciting  the 
comments  of  curious  neighbors?  It  was  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  plan  that  the  boy  had  taken 
this  early  morning  walk;  and  after  making  a  careful 
examination  of  iln-  old  craft,  he  decided  it  to  be  perfectly 
feasible. 

The  cabin  roof  was  raised  about  two  feet  above  the 
deck",  and  in  the  sides  of  the  little  house  thus  formed 
were  four  small  windows  from  which  the  glass  had  been 
broken.  The  cabin-hatch  had  been  torn  from  its  place. 


but  it  lay  on  the  deck  unbroken  and  as  good  as  ever. 
The  cabin  itself  was  six  feet  high,  ten  feet  square,  and  on 
one  side  was  a,  bunk  made  of  rough  boards.  This  room 
was  separated  from  the  hold  by  a  bulkhead,  and  in  one 
corner  of  its  roof  was  a  hole  for  a  stove  pipe. 

John  reached  home  just  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  while 
eating  it  he  unfolded  his  plan  for  getting  the  family 
snugly  and  economically  housed  to  his  mother  and  Rose, 
but  had  no  time  for  its  discussion,  as  by  half  past  seven 
o'clock  he  must  be  at  the  store. 

The  establishment  of  Emory  oc  Sands  was  thrown  into 
a  state  of  excitement  that  morning  by  the  announcement 
that  the  great  safe  in  the  private  office  had  been  broken 
into  by  burglars  the  night  before,  and  robbed  not  only 
of  the  money  it  contained,  but  of  several  packages  of 
most  valuable  papers.  This  startling  event  formed  such 
an  absorbing  topic  for  conversation  and  speculation 
during  the  day  that  John's  plan  for  providing  his  family 
was  entirely  driven  from  his  mind,  nor  did  he  once  think 
of  it  until  he  sat  down  to  supper  that  evening.  Then  it 
was  recalled  by  his  mother,  who  said: 

"Well,  John,  I  have  been  out  to  see  your  Ark,  and 
though  it  is  a  very  queer  sort  of  a  place  in  which  to  try 
and  make  a  home,  I  believe  it  would  be  better  than  a 
tenement-house,  and  if  nothing  else  can  be  found,  I  don't 
know  but  what  I  shall  be  willing  to  try  it  for  a  while,  at 
any  rate." 

"  Oh,  do,  mother!"  exclaimed  John  and  Rose  together. 

"We've  enough  furniture  to  make  the  old  boat  com- 
fortable,"continued  John.  "I'll  keep  you  well  supplied 
with  wood  and  water,  and  it  will  be  ever  so  much  nicer 
than  a  tenement-house.  Besides,  out  there  nobody  will 
ever  know  how  poor  we  are  or  how  we  live;  and,  oh, 
mother,  please  try  it!" 

As  a  result  of  this  and  several  similar  conversations, 
two  weeks  later  saw  the  Standish  family  settled  and 
keeping  house  in  the  stranded  Ark  of  Arkport. 

The  Ark  presented  a  very  different  appearance  as  a 
house  from  what  it  had  as  half  of  a  canal-boat.  Its  cab- 
in windows  were  mended,  the  two  small  ones  in  the  stern 
were  made  into  one  of  good  size,  which  was  hung  with  a 
little  red  curtain.  The  hatch  was  repaired,  the  leaks  in 
the  deck  were  stopped  with  melted  pitch  and  bits  of  can- 
vas, and  even  a  few  touches  of  white  paint  had  been  ap- 
plied where  they  were  most  needed.  The  change  of  the 
interior  seemed  almost  marvellous.  The  old  room  had 
been  swept  and  scoured,  and  a  new  one  of  the  same  size 
had  been  partitioned  off.  floored,  and  connected  with  it  by 
a  doorway  cut  in  the  bulkhead.  The  furniture  that  had 
looked  so  shabby  in  their  former  home  made  a  brave  show 
in  this  one,  and  was  fully  as  comfortable  as  though  it 
had  just  been  bought. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Ark  was  a  most  lonesome 
dwelling-place,  and  John  looked  forward  hopefully  to 
the  new  year.  With  its  coming  perhaps  his  wages 
would  be  raised,  and  they  might  be  able  to  afford  a  real 
house  once  more.  About  the  middle  of  December,  how- 
ever, these  hopes  were  rudely  dispelled.  Late  one  af- 
ternoon, just  before  closing  time  in  the  store,  all  the  em- 
ployes were  summoned  to  the  private  office,  where  they 
were  told  that  unless  the  papers  stolen  from  the  safe  were 
recovered  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  firm  of  Emory 
&  Sands  wouJd  be  forced  to  suspend  business.  In  con- 
clusion the  senior  partner  said: 

"  Von  will  probably  never  know  the  pain  that  I  suffer 
in  making  this  announcement,  and  it  is  only  that  you 
may  receive  due  warning  of  the  danger  threatening  yon 
and  us  that  I  have  forced  myself  to  do  so.  That  is  all, 
gentlemen,  anil  I  wish  you  good-evening." 

Some  of  the  employes  had  expected  something  of  this 
kind,  but  to  others  Mr.  Emory's  announcement  came  like 
a  stunning  blow.  Among  these  was  John  Standish,  who, 
although  only  an  errand-boy  earning  three  dollars  a 
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•week,  fully  realized  the  meaning1  of  be- 
ing1 thrown  out  of  employment  at  that 
season  of  the  year. 

The  little  circle  gathered  in  the  cab- 
in of  the  old  Ark  that  evening  was  a 
very  sad  one.  "To  think," said  Uose, 
"  that  it  should  all  happen  just  at  Christ- 
mas-time! I  don't  suppose  we  should 
have  had  much  of  a  Christmas  any- 
way, but  now  it.  will  be  just  too  un- 
happy for  anything!" 

The  rest  of  that  week  passed  without 
any  trace  of  the  stolen  property  being 
discovered;  and  when,  on  Saturday 
night,  the  employes  received  their 
wages,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
at  the  end  of  another  week  they  would 
lose  their  situations. 

On  his  way  home  that  evening  John 
encountered  two  men  talking  earnestly 
in  low  tones  near  a  street  lamp.  As 
he  was  passing,  lie  heard  one  of  them 
say,  "That's  him  now."  Looking- up, 
he  recognized  the  speaker  as  a  man 
who  had  formerly  been  a  porter  in  the 
employ  of  Emory  &  Sands,  but  who 
had  been  discharged  some  months  be- 
fore. Without  knowing  exactly  why, 
John  had  always  disliked  and  feared 
this  man,  and  now  he  attempted  to 
hurry  by  without  speaking  to  him. 

But   the    man,  who    was    known    as 

"Big  Bill,"  caught  him  by  the  arm,  saying,  "Hold  on, 
young  fellow;  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

"Well,  hurry  up,  and  speak  quick,  for  I  want  to  be 
getting  home,"  answered  John,  who,  feeling  that  he 
could  not  rse;ipe.  thought  it  best  to  appear  as  bold  as 
possible.  "  What  is  it;" 

"Long's  I've  got  hold  of  yer  I  guess  you'll  have  to 
wait  till  your  hurry's  over,"  replied  the  man.  "I  want 
to  know  what's  wrong  up  to  the  shop.  I  hear  old  Emory's 
going  to  fail  up.  Is  that  so?" 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Mr.  Emory  was  robbed 
some  time  ago,  and  perhaps  he  is  in  trouble  on  that  ac- 
count. I'm  only  an  errand-boy  in  the  store,  though,  a  ml 
so  can't  tell  you  anything  about  the  firm's  affairs,"  an- 
swered John. 

"I  don't  know  nothing  about  no  robbery,"  exclaimed 
the  man,  gruffly.  "I  hain't  been  in  the  city  since  last 
summer."  Then  changing  his  tone  and  trying  to  make 
it  sound  very  friendly,  he  continued:  ."They  tell  me, 
Johnny,  that  you  and  your  ma  has  moved  out  to  the  old 
canal-boat  up  the  river,  and  is  living  there.  That  so?" 

"Yes." 

"Ain't  you  kinder  'fraid  to  live  way  out  there  all  by 
yourselves  ?  Suppose  a  burglar  should  take  it  into  his 
head  to  stroll  out  that  way  some  fine  night,  what  would 
you  do  then?" 

"It  isn't  likely  that  thieves  will  ever  trouble  us,"  re- 
plied the  boy,  with  a  bitter  little  laugh.  "Everybody 
knows  that  we  are  too  poor  to  have  anything  worth 
stealing." 

"Don't  count  too  much  on  that,  sonny.  There's  none 
so  poor  but  what  there's  poorer.  I  suppose,  though,  you'd 
be  just  the  lad  to  give  a  thief  a  warm  welcome  with  a 
pistol-shot,  eh?" 

"I  don't  know  what  I  might  do  if  I  had  a  pistol,  but 
I  don't  own  one,"  answered  John,  unconsciously  falling 
into  the  trap  so  artfully  set  for  him. 

"Hain't  got  no  pistol,  eh?  Well,  that's  right.  They're 
dangerous  things  for  boys  like  you  to  have.  Now  run 
along  home  to  your  ma,  and  tell  her  not  to  let  you  stay 
out  so  late  again." 


RAISED    THE    LADDER    TO    THE    \VINDO\V    AND    CLIMBED    CAUTIOUSLY    I'P. 


With  these  words  Big  Bill  released  his  hold  of  the 
boy's  arm,  and  as  the  latter  hurried  away,  he  turned  to 
his  companion,  who  had  all  this  time  leaned  against  the 
lamp-post,  without  taking  part  in  the  conversation,  and 
said:  "It's  all  right.  The  kid  hain't  got  no  pistol,  so 
there'll  be  no  danger  in  cracking  the  crib:  and  the  sooner 
we  do  the  job  the  better." 

Although  John  and  his  mother  talked  of  this  incident 
that  evening  after  the  children  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
speculated  as  to  why  Big'  Bill  had  taken  such  a  sudden 
interest  in  their  a  flairs,  the  consideration  of  more  impor- 
tant topics  soon  drove  this  one  from  their  minds.  On 
the  following  night,  however,  it  uas  recalled  to  them  in 
the  most  startling  manner. 

Between  midnight  and  morning  a  sleigh,  such  as  is 
used  by  grocers,  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  and  containing 
two  men,  left  the  city,  and  moved  quietly  up  the  river 
road.  There  was  no  jingling  of  bells,  and  the  men  talked 
in  low  tones.  Besides  them,  the  sleigh  contained  a  short 
ladder.  When  they  reached  the  Ark  of  Ark/iort  they 
halted  under  its  overhanging  stern,  where  for  a  little 
space  the  frozen  ground  was  bare  of  snow.  Here  one  of 
the  men  got  out,  raised  the  ladder  to  the  \\indow  that 
opened  into  the  alter  room,  and  climbed  cautiously  up- 
wards. The  other  man  sat  in  the  sleigh  and  held  the 
horse. 

The  man  on  the  ladder  worked  at  the  window  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  sliding'  it  gently  hack,  he  listened. 
John  and  little  Myles  occupied  that  room,  \\hile  Mrs. 
Slaiidish  and  Rose  slept  in  the  new  one.  Hearing  only 
the  regular  breathing  of  the  two  boys,  the  mail  withdrew 
his  head,  and  put  one  leg  over  the  window-sill.  1 1  is  foot 
struck  the  little  table  on  which  stood  the  geranium,  and 
it  went  to  the  floor  with  a  crash.  The  next  instant  John, 
thus  suddenly  awakened  from  a  troubled  dream  of  Inn 

:  i  and  pisi  nIs.  sprang  from  his  bed,  and  without  pausing 
to  consider  what  lie  was  about  to  do.  rushed  blindly  at. 
the  human  form  dimly  outlined  in  the  window.  There 
was  a  momentary  struggle,  but  the  man's  position  was 

such  that  In ild   exert   only    a    small   portion   of  his 

strength.      The  advantage  was  so  wholly  on  John's  side 
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that  an  instant  later  the  man  was  flung  from  tlir  window- 

sill,  ;ill(l  tin1  ladder  <Mi  top  ol'  him.  As  luck'  \\milil  have 
it,  they  fell  on  the  liorsr  attached  to  the  waiting  sleigh 
below.  A  few  moments  of  fierce  plunging  mid  kicking, 
mingled  with  shouts  ;md  oaths,  mid  then  the  frightened 
horse  dashed  n \vny  into  the  darkness,  dragging  the  sleigh 
mid  its  occupant  hehind  him. 

John  Stmidisli,  trembling  with  excitement,  and  peering 
from  the  window,  could  distinguish  hut  little  of  \vhnt.  was 
takinir  place  below.  The  sound  of  galloping  hoofs  was 
minified  with  that  of  a  few  screams  and  terrified  excla 
mations  from  hehind  him;  then  all  was  still,  save  for  a 
stilled  moaning  that  came  from  beneath  the  window. 
By  this  time  the  hoy's  mother  was  hcside  him.  She  i<>« 
lieard  the  moaning,  and  said. 

"There  is  somebody  suffering  down  there,  John,  and 
we  must  go  to  his  assistance." 

(Quickly  dressing  themselves,  and  leaving  Rose  to  quiet 
the  frightened  sobs  of  lit.tle  Myles,  they  hastened  to  the 
spot  from  which  the  moans  proceeded,  carrying  a  lighted 
lantern  with  them.  A  human  figure  lay  motionless  oil 
the  frozen  ground  beneath  the  broken  ladder.  Blood 
was  flowing  from  a  deep  cut  in  his  head,  and  he  was  in 
sensible.  As  the.  lantern-light  flashed  in  his  face,  John 
started,  and  exclaimed: 

"It's  the  man  who  was  with  Big  Bill  Saturday  night, 
mother,  and  I'm  afraid  I  have  killed  him.  Oh,  what 
shall  we  dor" 

"We  must  have  help  at  once,"  replied  Mrs.  Standish, 
"and  you  must  run  to  the  city  for  it.  But  first  we  must 
get  him  on  to  a  mattress  and  cover  him  with  blankets. 
or  he  will  freeze  to  death." 

With  great  diHicult  y  this  was  accomplished,  and  then 
John  started  for  the  city.  He  soon  found  a  policeman, 
to  whom  he  told  his  story,  and  by  whom  he  was  taken  to 
a  station-house.  From  here  an  ambulance  was  called, 
and  in  it  John  and  the  policeman  accompanied  the  doctor 
in  charge  out  to  the  Ark.  The  wounded  man  had  re- 
gained his  consciousness,  and  was  talking  in  faint  tones 
to  Mrs.  Standish  as  the  ambulance  drove  up. 

"  He  thinks  he  is  going  to  die,  and  wants  to  see  Mr. 
Emory,"  she  said. 

The  sufferer  was  lifted  gently  into  the  ambulance  and 
driven  away  towards  the  hospital,  but.  the  policeman  re- 
mained at  the  Ark  and  took  breakfast  with  the  Standish 
family.  After  breakfast,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, John  proposed  to  go  to  his  daily  work  at  the  store, 
but  the  officer  said  he  thought  the  boy  had  better  remain 
where  he  was  for  a  while;  then  he  went  on  deck,  where 
for  an  hour  or  more  he  slowly  paced  back  and  forth. 

About  nine  o'clock  a  doul  !«3  sleigh  dashed  up  to  the 
Ark.  From  it  stepped  Mr.  Emory,  Mr.  Sands,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  detective  officer.  On  deck  they  were  met  by  John 
and  the  policeman. 

"Good-morning,  John,"  said  Mr.  Emory,  kindly. 

"Good-morning,  sir,"  answered  the  boy,  wondering  at 
the  friendly  tone  of  his  stern  employer. 

Mr.  Sands  greeted  him  even  more  kindly,  and  added, 
"We  ha  ve  received  information  this  morning  that  renders 
it  necessary  for  us  to  search  this  house,  which,  with  the 
permission  of  your  mother  and  yourself,  we  will  proceed 
to  do  at  once." 

"  Yes.  sir."  replied  John,  too  greatly  bewildered  to  even 
try  and  think  what  it  all  meant. 

Then  they  went  down  into  the  cabin,  where  the  Stand- 
ish family  were  politely  requested  to  step  into  the  other 
room,  and  close  the  door  for  a  few  minutes. 

When  the  wondering  and  somewhat  frightened  mother 
and  her  children,  had  obeyed  this  request,  the  officers 
pulled  John's  bunk  from  its  place  in  the  other  room,  and 
pried  up  a  couple  of  loose  boards  from  the  floor  beneath 
where  it  had  stood.  Then  from  the  cavity  thus  disclosed 
they  removed  a  number  of  objects  that  Mr.  Emory  and 


Mr.  Sands,  almost   too   excited    to  speak,  examined   very 
closely. 

At  length  the  former,  with  a  sort  of  a  choke  in  his 
voice,  grasped  the  hand  of  bis  junior,  and  exclaimed: 
"It's  all  right,  my  dear  fellow!  They  are  all  here,  and 
the  firm  of  Emory  <Sc  Sands  is  saved  from  ruin." 

Then  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  addressing  himself 
to  Mrs.  Standish.  the  stern-featured  old  gentleman  said: 
"  Madam,  thanks  to  you  and  your  brave  boy,  a  disastrous 
failure  is  averted  from  our  house,  for  here  is  all  the  prop- 
erty that,  was  stolen  from  our  safe  some  weeks  ago.  One 
of  the  thieves  is  a  man  who  had  been  in  our  employ,  but 
whom  I  discharged.  lie  was  aided  by  a  professional 
burglar,  and  they  concealed  their  plunder  where  we  have 
just  found  it,  a  few  days  before  you  occupied  this  place. 
Last  night  they  attempted  to  recover  it.  and.  but  for  the 
prompt  action  of  your  son.  would  doubtless  have  suc- 
ceeded in  so  doing-.  The  burglar  is  seriously  injured, 
ihough  probably  not  fatally,  as  he  imagines.  Believing 
himself  to  be  dying,  and  wishing  to  punish  hisiaccomplice 
for  his  supposed  desertion,  he  confessed  the  whole  affair 
this  morning,  and  told  where  the  stolen  property  was 
hidden.  Now,  with  your  permission,  we  will  remove 
what  you  have  so  carefully  though  unconsciously  guarded 
for  us.  and  I  should  he  pleased  to  have  your  son  call  at 
my  private  office  about  five  o'clock  this  afternoon. " 

When  the  visitors  had  departed,  and  the  Standish  family 
had  partially  recovered  from  their  bewilderment,  John 
exclaimed : 

"Oh.  mother,  to  think  that  it  should  have  been 
right  here  all  the  time,  and  that  now  everything  is  safe, 
and  1  sha'n'l  lose  my  place,  after  all  !  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  my  wages  were  raised  a  whole  dollar  a  week. 
How  would  that  be  for  a  Christmas  present?" 

"To-morrow  is  Christmas,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  one, 
after  all !"  cried  Rose,  dancing'  about  in  her  excitement. 

"And  can  I  have  a  sled?"  asked  practical  little  Myles. 

"Yes,  indeed,  young  one,  you  shall  have  a  sled,  even  if 
1  have  to  make  it  myself,"  answered  John. 

"We  certainly  have  cause  for  rejoicing,  the  more 
especially  that,  though  the  stolen  property  was  found  in 
our  house,  it  was  discovered  in  such  a  way  that  no  sus- 
picion can  attach  to  us,"  said  Mrs.  Standish. 

When  John  entered  the  store  that  afternoon  he  was 
greeted  by  a  cheer,  and  was  so  confused  when  all  the 
clerks  tried  to  shake  hands  with  him  at  once  that  he  was 
almost  ready  to  run  away.  While  still  overwhelmed  by 
an  avalanche  of  questions  and  congratulations,  he  was 
summoned  to  the  private  office. 

Mr.  Emory  sat  there  alone,  and  John  wondered  at  the 
change  in  his  face.  It  was  no  longer  stern,  but,  in  spite 
of  its  careworn  lines,  was  almost  as  bright  and  pleasant 
to  look-  upon  as  the  cheerful  countenance  of  Mr.  Sands 
himself. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  taking  John's  hand  in  his. 
"you  have  rendered  me  a  service  the  value  of  which 
cannot  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  I  thank 
you  for  it.  Now  tell  me  honestly,  what  is  the  dearest 
wish  of  your  heart." 

"I  think  it   is  to  go  to  college,  sir,"  answered  John,    V 
diffidently,  and  blushing  at  his  own  boldness. 

"Then  go  to  college  you  shall,"  exclaimed  the  senior 
partner,  heartily,  "and  when  you  are  through  with  it  we 
will  try  to  find  something  for  you  to  do  besides  running 
on  errands.  Oh,  never  fear,"  he  added,  quickly,  as  he  saw 
an  anxious  expression  cross  the  boy's  face.  "Your  mo- 
ther and  the  little  ones  shall  be  provided  for,  perhaps 
even  as  well  as  you  yourself  could  do  it." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Emory — "  began  John. 

"Tut,  tut,  boy!  No  thanks  are  necessary;  the  obliga- 
tion is  wholly  on  my  side.  Keep  on  as  you  have  begun, 
and  I  shall  ask  nothing  better  of  you.  By-the-way,  in 
going  home,  I  wish  you  would  stop  at  No.  120  Elm 
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"  \\iiv,  MOTIIKR!"  SAID  UK. 

Street,  and  deliver  this  note  to  a  lady  of  your  acquaint- 
ance whom  you  will  find  there.'' 

With  this  the  kindly  old  gentleman  handed  John  an 
envelope  that  was  sealed  but  not  addressed. 

The  house  on  Elm  Street  was  a  small  but  very  pretty 
cottage,  and  as  John  rang-  the  bell  he  said  to  himself, 
"Perhaps  some  day  we  maybe  able  to  leave  the  Ark, 
and  live  in  a  place  like  this." 

As  the  door  was  opened,  the  boy  very  nearly  sprang 
off  the  steps  in  his  surprise,  for  there  stood  his  own 
mother. 

"  Why,  mother!"  said  he. 

"Why,  John  ;"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Standish. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here?"  asked  John. 

"  \V;iiiiinr  to  hear  from  Mr.  Emory.  He  sent  a  sleigh 
out  to  the  -1/7,-  soon  after  you  left,  with  a  message  hy  the 
driver  that  I  would  do  him  a  great  favor  by  bringing 
the  children  in  to  No.  120  Elm  Street  to  meet  a  young- 
friend  of  his.  It  seemed  a  very  strange  thing  to  do,  but 
as  it  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  favor  to  him,  I  felt  obliged 
to  come.  We  have  been  here  nearly  half  an  hour,  and 
there  is  nobody  in  the  house  but  an  old  colored  woman, 
who  declares  she  doesn't  know  what  it  all  means,  so  I 
think  we'd  better  go  home  again.  But  how  did  you 
know  we  were  here?" 

"  I  didn't,"  answered  the  bewildered  boy.  "  Mr.  Emory 
asked  me  to  deliver  a  note  here  to  a  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  now  I  begin  to  think  that  he  must  have  meant 
you." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  did?" 

"Perhaps  the  note  will  explain  itself,"  suggested  John. 


As  Mrs.  Standish  took  the  note  and  opened  it  she  had 
a  feeling  that  it  might  contain  something  surprising  but. 
was  not  in  the  least  prepared  for  its  truly  wonderful 
contents,  which  were  as  follows: 

"Mrs.  ,sy<M/<//.s-// .- 

"DEAR  MADAM,— The  house  No.  120  Elm  Street  is 
mine.  Will  you  honor  me  by  accepting  it,  with  all  that 
it  contains,  as  a  Christmas  gift  from 

"Your  sincere  and  grateful  friend, 

"CHARLES  EMORY?" 

After  all  this,  it  certainly  cannot  be  difficult  to  imagine 
the  happiness  of  that  Christmas  eve  spent  in  the  dear 
In  tie  new  home  and  amid  its  pretty  furnishings.  Nor  is 
ii  easy  to  conceive  of  a  merrier  Christmas  than  that  en- 
joyed by  the  family  from  the  Ark  of  Arl-port  the  next 
day. 


THE  PUPPY,  THE  HEN,  AND  THE  BIG  DOG. 

BY  J.   MACDONALD  OXLEY. 

I  WOULD  not  put  the  faith  of  the  readers  of  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  in  myself  to  the  test  by  telling  them 
the  following  story  did  I  not  have  it  upon  no  less  trust- 
worthy authority  than  the  word  of  a  venerable  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  who 
spoke  from  the  stand-point  of  an  eye-witness. 

Wheulh-.  W 'sboys  were  going  to  school, they  were. 

like  all  other  boys,  very  fond  of  dogs,  and  held  in  joint, 
ownership  a  fine  brown  spaniel  which  showed  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence.  A  friend  ottered  them  a  cute  lit- 
tle setter  pup;  but  on  asking  their  father's  permission  to 
adopt  it,  he  refused,  on  the  ground  that  one  dog  was 
enough,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  more  about. 

The  boys,  however,  instead  of  accepting  his  refusal  as 
final,  brought  the  pup  home,  and  hid  it  away  in  the  hen- 
house, in  the  hope  that  the  parental  opposition  might,  be 
overborne  in  some  way,  and  by  a  happy  chance  their 
hope  was  fulfilled. 

The  chill  autumn  air  made  the  little  puppy  feel  very 
uncomfortable,  and  he  wailed  so  piteously  and  persist- 
ently that  at  last  the  boys  slipped  him  into  one  of  the  box 
nests  arranged  for  the  hens  to  deposit  their  eggs  in, 
hoping  that  he  would  be  warmer  there,  and  that,  at  all 
events,  his  cries  would  not  make  themselves  heard. 

The  morning  after  this  was  done  they  rushed  into  their 
father's  study,  frying  out,  "  Father,  come  here  quick!" 

Dr.W promptly  responded  to  the  call,  and  what  he 

saw  well  repaid  him  for  being  thus  disturbed  in  (he  mid- 
dle of  sermon  preparation. 

The  puppy  had  been  whimpering  so  vigorously  as  to 
attract  the  attention  and  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the 
big  dog,  who  had  thereupon  done  his  best  to  get  into  tli3 
nest  to  comfort  the  little  fellow.  But  the  opening  was 
altogel  her  loo  small  to  allow  of  this.  It  was  then  I  hat  a 
scheme  to  meet,  the  situation  flashed  into  his  brain  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  intellect  of  a  higher  order 
than  a  dog's, 

<>ne  of  the  hens  was  Loitering  about  in  a  purposeless 
way.  The  spaniel  deftly  caught  her  by  the  neck,  and 
dragged  her  over  lo  the  nest  in  which  the  puppy  was 
shi\ering  and  complaining.  lleihen  soii^lii  to  push  her 
into  the  opening.  So  gently  was  he  holding  her.  how- 
ever, thai  she  broke  a  \\  a  \  from  him.  But  lie  soon  se- 
cured her  again,  and,  despite  her  noisy  protests,  brought 
her  back  to  the  nest.  And  now  his  sagacity  revealed  it- 
self in  its  fullest  extent.  He  bad  no  hands  to  shove  I  he, 
unwilling  bird  inside;  but,  keeping  a,  good  hold  upon  her 
neck  with  his  teeth,  lie  cleverly  croirili'il  her  m  with  his 
body,  pushing  lirmly  but  irently.  and  doing  her  not  the 
slightest  harm,  until  at  last  success  crowned  his  efforts. 
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Now  was  not  that  a  most  remarkable  chain  of  reason- 
ing for  a  dug- 1  The  puppy  was  cold.  He  would  gladly 
have  cuddled  it  up  to  his  own  warm  breast  had  lie  been 
able,  but  he  could  not  get  in  to  it,  and  it  hud  not  sense 
enough  to  come  out  to  him.  It  was  in  the  hen's  nest. 
If  the  hen  were  there  she  would  cover  it  with  her  wings, 
and  protect  it  from  the  cold.  Then  it  was  only  neces- 
sarv  to  put  the  hen  into  the  nest,  and  the  puppy  would 
lie  comforted-  a  conclusion  no  sooner  arrived  at  than 
carried  into  execution. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  after  so  st  ran  ire  ami 
touching  a  manifestation  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
dog,  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  father  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  little  puppy  admitted  into  the  family 
circle. 


A   NOVEL   CHRISTMAS. 

BY   F.    II.    BARNARD. 

IT  had  certainly  been  a  very  long  journey— four  hours. 
And  they  must  have  been  ditl'eretit  hours  from  those 
on  mamma's  little  chime  clock  at  home,  for  they  slipped 
by  so  quickly.  No  one  to  speak  to  but  the  conductor,  and 
lie  called  her  ''  little  Sissy."  Could  there  be  greater  igno- 
miny? She  liked  the  porter  better.  He  was  very  black, 
but  then  he  touched  his  hat,  and  said,"  Miss."  After  all,  it 
wasn't  any  fun  travelling  alone.  Suppose  they  shouldn't 
call  out  the  name  of  the  place  so  that  she  could  hear,  and 
she  should  be  carried  by?  Or  suppose  she  should  lose 
her  purse,  would  the  conductor  forget  that  she  had  ever 
had  a  ticket,  and  put  her  off?  Would  it  be  better  then 
to  go  to  some  house — some  nice-looking  house — and  tell 
her  story,  or — 

"  Here's  your  place,  miss,"  said  the  porter. 

And,  oh  yes.  there  was  Uncle  Dan  on  the  platform, 
and  in  another  moment  both  arms  were  around  his  neck. 

"Well,  well,  old  lady,  so  you  came  alone,  after  all! 
Papa  couldn't  get  off ?  Too  bad!  Give  me  your  check, 
and  then  run  around  the  corner  quickly,  for  they're  all 
there  in  the  sleigh,  nearly  wild  with  anxiety  for  fear  you 
shouldn't  come.  Don't  mistake  them  for  wild  animals  if 
you  don't  see  much  else  than  fur.  It's  only  buffalo-robes, 
for  they're  all  down  in  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  big 
sleigh.  My,  what  a  noise!  It  sounded  like  a  menagerie 
let  loose.  Twelve  children  for  over  Christmas!  Well,  I 
hope  mother  and  Katherine  will  survive.  It's  a  good 
thing  Jack  is  borne.  He's  the  biggest  boy  of  the  lot." 

Shouts  of  delight  rose  up  from  the  big  sleigh  as  Nell 
ran  around  the  platform.  Tom  and  Ned  emerged  from 
the  buffalo-robes,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  old  Jo, 
the  driver. 

The  three  children  tumbled  in,  and  Nell  was  hugged 
rapturously  by  all  the  little  cousins  who  could  get  at  her, 
which  caused  a  grand  mix  up  of  the  buffalo-robes,  to  old 
Jo's  entire  despair.  But  at  last  they  were  off,  with  Uncle 
Dan  hanging  on  behind  in  some  mysterious  way.  How 
•white  the  snow  was!  and  how  thick  it  lay  over  every- 
thing! How  different  the  village  street  looked  from  last 
summer!  No  one  in  sight,  all  so  white  and  quiet,  except 
for  the  noisy  sleigh  load,  who  were  screaming  with  merri- 
ment as  the  soft  masses  of  snow  fell  from  the  overburden- 
ed boughs. 

In  due  time  they  drew  up  before  the  old  house;  and 
there  was  grandmother  at  the  window,  and  Uncle  Jack,  in 
a  scarlet  toboggan  suit,  trying  a  pair  of  snow-shoes  on  the 
lawn.  The  boys  were  after  him  in  a  twinkling,  while  the 
girls  ran  into  the  large  square  hall.  Such  a  roaring  fire  as 
there  was  in  the  great  brick  fireplace!  Ami  how  it  danced 
and  nickered  on  the  dark  polished  wood  of  the  wide  stair- 
case, and  on  the  queer  wall-paper,  which  had  been  there 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  was  the  pride  and  joy  of 
grandmother's  heart !  There  were  ladies  in  powdered  hair 


and  brocaded  dresses,  with  their  attendant  cavaliers,  all 
over  this  paper  from  jloor  to  ceiling.  Six  different  groups 
— on  the  terraces,  in  boats,  in  arbors — repeated  over  and 
over  again.  SheandLil  had  names  for  each  kind,  and  had 
made  up  stories  about  them.  There  was  one  in  the  corner 
for  whom  she  always  felt  so  sorry,  for  her  cavalier  had 
been  made  an  end  of  by  the  newel-post,  and  she  was  sit- 
ting in  her  arbor  all  alone.  Arthur  once  gave  her  just 
a  touch  with  his  brush,  and  she  looked  as  if  about  to  cry, 
which,  no  doubt,  she  had  been  longing-  to  do  all  the  many 
years  before. 

But  there  was  not  much  time  to  think  of  her,  for  there 
was  so  much  to  be  clone  behind  closed  doors;  such  whis- 
pering in  corners,  and  consultations  with  Aunt  Kather- 
ine, who  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere  —  of  course 
they  had  to  make  time  for  the  coasting  and  skating — 
and  so  Christmas  eve,  which  three  days  before  they  had 
declared  "ages  off,"  was  at  last  really  here!  "It  feels 
different  from  other  days,"  Bessie  declared,  and  they  all 
agreed. 

The  whole  neighborhood  had  been  invited;  and  all 
were  to  get  their  presents  in  different  ways.  Aunt  Kath- 
erine had  said.  Not  just  stockings,  where  you  didn't  get 
mixed  up  with  other  people's  fun;  or  a  Christmas  tree, 
which  they  had  had  so  many  times,  but — what  ''. 

The  very  little  ones  were  to  have  theirs  first,  and  when 
the  folding-doors  opened,  and  Aunt  Katherine  appeared 
dressed  as  Mother  Goose,  with  a  scarlet  petticoat  and  a 
peaked  hat,  a  flock  of  the  daintiest,  prettiest  little  fig- 
ures trooped  after  her. 

Dotvn  on  a  stool  in  front  sat  little  Miss  Muffet,  and 
while  Dame  Goose  told  her  history  in  a  way  that  made 
the  children  shout  with  laughter  (for  little  Kathleen 
loved  "dear  little  capatillars"  and  tunning  flies),  such 
a  ri'ri/  big  spider  came  down  from  the  ceiling  that  Miss 
Muffet  rolled  over  her  bowl  and  ran  away.  Out  from 
under  the  tissue-paper  "curds  and  whey"  fell  balls  and 
jack  knives,  which  were  soon  appropriated  by  the  right- 
ful owners. 

Kathleen  could  not  resist  creeping  back  to  investigate 
the  spider,  when  out  from  the  background  came  Graham, 
as  the  little  bachelor,  wheeling  full  tilt  the  little  wife  he 
had  brought  from  London,  and  right  in  front  of  Kath- 
leen over  went  the  wheelbarrow,  and  shot  into  her  lap 
"the  dearest  doll,"  while  the  wheelbarrow  was  handed 
over  to  little  Keith,  who  declared: 

" 'At's  all  I  want,      /don't  want  a  wife." 

Bo-Peep  hunted  for  her  sheep  until  she  found  two,  for 
the  two  babies,  under  the  parlor  sofa;  and  .lack  llorner 
pulled  out  some  plums  from  his  pie,  round  and  golden, 
which  the  older  children  declared  "  the  nicest  kind." 

Then,  on  a  fiery  rocking-horse,  a  little  maiden  started 
for  Banbury  Ci-oss,  with  such  a  jingling  of  bells!  Only 
this  dear  little  dame  gave  away  the  rings  on  her  fingers, 
all  but-one  for  her  "own  self." 

" Higgled y-Piggledy,  my  mammy's  maid,"  appeared, 
dealing  out  oranges  (which  proved  to  be  boribonni&res  in 
orange  tissue-paper),  one  for  every  one  there.  "Some 
in  her  pocket,  and  some  in  her  sleeve,"  no  wonder  she 
had  presented  a  bulgy  appearance! 

The  children  had  laughed  at  Aunt  Katherine's  funny 
speeches  till  they  fairly  ached;  and  they  were  inclined 
to  take  as  another  joke  Uncle  Jack's  statement  that  the 
older  ones  were  to  receive  their  gifts  in  Yule  claps,  as 
they  do  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  first  one  came  rolling  in  through  the  open  door, 
and  proved  to  be  a  large  paper  bundle  directed  "To  Un- 
cle Dan,  a  feather  fan."  Bluff  Uncle  Dan  looked  rather 
taken  aback;  but  as  he  took  off  the  wrapping,  lo!  it  was 
"For  a  Mrs.  Smith— if  she  isn't  a  myth."  Their  next- 
door  neighbor  claimed  it  as  the  only  representative  of 
the  great  family  present,  only  to  find,  after  she  had  re- 
moved the  paper: 
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"  Place  me  upon  the  right  path, 
I'll  hie  me  to  one  who,  rumor  hath 
Said,  claims  the  'Order  of  the  Bath.'" 

Uncle  Jack  cried  out  that  as  the  feet 
of  the  verse  seemed  to  trip  up.  he  thought 
he  had  better  assist  it  to  its  destination; 
and  Phil,  who  had  taken  an  accidental 
plunge  through  some  thin  ice  into  the 
pond  the  day  before,  blushingly  bore  off 
the  honor,  only  to  find,  when  he  had  open- 
ed it,  that  it  was  an  "order"  of  a  different 
kind. 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that 
the  enclosed  is  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered 
to  one  who  is  ruler  of  all  she  surveys  by 
right  supreme  of  love." 

Dear  grandmother  smiled  at  the  loving  faces  that  clus- 
tered  around  her,  but  the  mysterious  Yule  clap  did  not 
tarry  even  with  her,  for  it  was  to  go  next  to  Uncle  Jack. 
"A  billet-doux   this  holds  for  yon. 
Be  sure  you  heed  it  when  you  read  it," 

and  behold!  it  was  the  encyclopEedia  that  he  had  long 
wished  for. 

The  next  Yule  clap  was  larger  still. 

"It  looks  as  if  it  had  fifty  wrappings,  "Bessie  whispered, 
with  delightful  thrills. 

Mr.  Keep,  the  young  minister  seized  it  and  read  out: 
'  '  For  our  lazy  Tom,  a  dynamite  bomb.  If  well  shaken 
before  taken,  the  dose  need  not  be  repeated.'" 

Amid  peals  of  laughter  Tom  took  off  the  paper  in  a 
very  gingerly  way,  and  forthwith  shouted,  "  I  return  the 
compliment: 

"  '  Glance  around  the  circle, 
Look  before  ymi   leap, 
Pick  out  the  gloomiest  member, 
And  give  this  then  to  Kti/i.'  " 

And  the  jolly  young  clergyman  was  very  ready  to  keep 
it,  for  it  turned  out  to  be  a  tall  study  lamp,  "  to  illumine 
the  dark  recesses  of  my  mind,"  he  told  Aunt  Katherine. 

And  then  they  came  thick  and  fast,  sometimes  with 
one  or  two  wrappings;  sometimes  with  a  do/en  ;  and  with 
such  amusing  hits  and  bits  of  advice  coupled  with  the 
names  that  even  dear  quiet  grandmother  laughed  her  spec- 
tacles off  once. 

It  made  them  all  so  hungry  for  supper  that  if  any  one 
else  but  Aunt  Katherine  had  provided  it,  there  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  enough,  but  she  knew  them  of  yore! 
How  Phil,  after  four  plates  of  ice-cream  "to  end  up," 
could  dance  the  Virginia  reel  with  such  elaborate  pigeon 
wings  was  a  mystery  beyond  solving;  but 

"Christmas  conies  but  once  a  year, 
And  when  it  comes  it  brings  good  cheer." 

That  night,  after  the  last  of  the  guests  had  departed, 
and  the  last  of  the  merry  little  company  had  mounted 
the  great  staircase,  Nell,  who  slept  in  the  room  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  thought  she  heard,  between  waking 
and  sleeping,  gentle  voices  in  the  hall  below. 

"Merry  doings,  sweet  Mistress  Marjorie." 

She  knew  who  it  was  that  spoke,  the  timid  little  wall- 
paper dame  who  seemed  half  afraid  to  step  into  the  boat. 
The  haughty  lady  on  the  esplanade  adjoining  answered, 

"Indifferent  well  for  this  age  and  generation;  but 
the  good  old  times,  say  I." 

"Dost  remember,"  sighed  another  from  her  arbor, 
"the  first  Christmas  at  this  house?  'Twas  the  house- 
warming  too,  for  'twas  but  just  finished.  In  verity  I  can 
hear  even  now  the  wakes  from  the  village  singing  out- 
side; and  then  hale  Father  Christmas  came  in  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  leading  courtly  Dame  Mince  Pie." 

"It  is  the  same  spirit  then  and  now,"  said  the  sweet 
voice  of  the  first  speaker.  "Love  and  gladness  every- 
where at  the  Christmas-tide!" 
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BY   HOWARD    PYLE, 

•THOU  OP  "PEPPER  AND  SALT,"  "THE  WONDER  CLOCK."   ETC. 

BUT  it  is  not  always  the  lucky  one  that  carries  away 
the  plums;  sometimes  he  only  shakes  the  tree,  and 
Hi''  wise  one  pockets  the  fruit;  and  so  it  shall  be  in  this 
story. 

Once  upon  a  long-,  long  time  ago,  and  in  a  country  far, 
far  away,  there  lived  two  men  in  the  same  town,  and 
both  were  named  Selim— one  was  Selim  the  Baker,  and 
one  was  Selim  the  Fisherman. 

Selim  the  Baker  was  well  off  in  the  world,  but  Selim 
the  Fisherman  was  only  so-so.  Selim  the  Baker  always 
had  plenty  to  eat  and  a  warm  corner  in  cold  weather,  but 
many  and  many  a  time  Selim  the  Fisherman's  stomach 
went  empty  and  his  teeth  went  chattering. 

Once  it  happened  that  for  time  after  time  Selim  the 
Fisherman  caught  nothing  but  bad  luck  in  his  nets,  and 
not  so  much  as  a  single  sprat,  and  he  was  very  hungry. 
"Come,"  said  he  to  himself,  "those  who  have  some 
should  surely  give  to  those  who  have  none;"  and  so  he 
went  to  Selim  the  Baker.  "Just  let  me  have  a  loaf  of 
bread,"  said  he,  "and  I  will  pay  you  for  it  to-mor- 
row." 

••Very  well,"  said  Selim  the  Baker,  "I  will  let  you 
have  a  loaf  of  bread  if  you  will  give  me  all  that  you 
catch  in  your  nets  to-morrow." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Selim  the  Fisherman  ;  for  need  drives 
one  to  hard  bargains  sometimes,  and  therewith  he  got 
liis  loaf  of  bread. 

So  the  next  day  Selim  the  Fisherman  fished  and  lished 
and  fished  and  fished,  and  still  he  caught  no  more  than 
the  day  before  until,  just  at  sunset,  he  cast  his  net  for 
the  last  time  for  the  day,  and,  lo  and  behold!  there  was 
something  heavy  in  it.  So  he  dragged  it  ashore,  and 
what  should  it  be  but  a  leaden  box,  sealed  as  tight  as 
wax,  and  covered  with  all  manner  of  strange  letters  and 
figures.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  something  to  pay  my  debts 
with,  at  any  rate;"  and  as  he  was  an  honest  man,  off  he 
marched  with  it  to  Selim  the  Baker. 

They  opened  the  box  in  the  baker's  shop,  and  within 
they  found  two  rolls  of  yellow  linen.  In  each  of  tin- 
rolls  of  linen  was  another  little  leaden  box;  'in  one  was 
a  finger-ring  of  gold  set  with  a  red  stone,  in  the  other 
was  a  finger-ring  of  iron  set  witli  nothing  at  all. 

That  was  all  the  box  held,  nevertheless  that  was  the 
greatest  catch  that  ever  any  fisherman  made  in  the  world. 
for  though  Selim  the  one  or  Selim  the  other  knew  no 
more  of  the  matter  than  my  grandmother's  cat,  the  gold 
ring  was  the  King  of  Luck,  and  the  iron  ring  was  the 
King  of  Wisdom. 

liisnie    of    the    .jolil    ring    uei-e    carved     these    letters: 
••  \Yhosoe\er  \\Yars  Me  Shall  I  la  ve  \Vhat  A  1 1  MenS 
for  so  it,  is  with  good  luck  in  this  world. 

Inside    of   the    iron    ring    were    written     i1  ords : 

"Whosoever    \Vears    Me    Shall     Have     \Vli.il 
Care  (<>  Seek;"  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  with  wisdom  in 
our  town. 

"  Well,"  says  Selim  the  Baker,  and  he  slipped  the  gold 
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Ring  of  Good  Luck  on  his  finger,  "I  have  driven  a  good 
bargain,  and  you  have  paid  for  your  loaf  of  bread." 

"But  what  will  you  do  with  the  other  ring;"  said 
Selini  the  Fisherman. 

"Oh,  you  may  have  that'."  said  Selini  the  Baker. 

And  that  is  how  this  story  begins. 

Well,  that  evening:,  as  Selim  the  Baker  sat  in  front  of 
his  shop  in  the  twilight  smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  the 


knuckles,  and  cried,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Open  to  Selim,  who 
wears  the  Ring-  of  Luck." 

Then  instantly  the  gate  swung  open,  and  Selim  the 
Baker  followed  the  old  man  into  the  garden. 

Bang!  went  the  gate  behind  him,  and  there  he  was. 

There  he  was.  and  such  a  place  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. Such  fruit!  such  flowers!  such  fountains!  such 
summer-houses!  Thousands  of  lights — red  and  blue  and 
green  and  white — lit  up  everything  as  bright  as  day,  and 
Selim  stared  till  his  eyes  grew  as  big  as  saucers. 

"This  is  nothing,"  said  the  old  man.  "This  is  only 
the  beginning  of  wonder,  (.'ome  with  me." 

He  led  the  way  down  a  long  pathway  between  the 
trees,  and  Selim  followed  behind.  By-and-by,  far  away, 
they  saw  the  light  of  torches;  and  when  they  came  to 
what  they  saw,  lo  and  behold!  there  was  the  sea-shore, 
and  a  boat  with  four  and  twenty  oarsmen,  each  dressed  in 
cloth  of  gold  and  silver  more  splendidly  than  a  Prince,  and 
there  were  four  and  twenty  black  slaves,  each  carrying 
a  torch  of  spice-wood,  so  that  all  the  air  was  filled  with 
sweet  smells.  The  old  man  led  the  way,  and  Selim,  fol- 
lowing, entered  the  boat;  and  there  was  a  seat  for  him, 
made  soft  with  satin  cushions  embroidered  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  stuffed  with  down;  and  Selim  won- 
dered whether  he  was  not  dreaming. 

The  oarsmen  pushed  oil'  from  the  shore,  and  away  they 
rowed.  On  they  rowed,  and  on  they  rowed,  for  all  that 
livelong  night. 

At  last  morning  broke,  and  then,  as  the  sun  rose,  Selim 
saw  such  a  sight  as  never  mortal  eyes  beheld  before  or 
since.  It  was  the  wonder  of  wonders — a  great  city  built 
on  an  island,  and  the  island  was  all  one  mountain,  and  on 
it,  one  above  another,  and  another  above  that  again, 
stood  palaces  that  glistened  like  snow,  and  orchards  of 
fruit,  and  gardens  of  flowers  and  green  trees. 

And  as  the  boat  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  city, 
Selim  could  see  that  all  around  on  the  house-tops  and 
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ring  he  wore  began  to  work.  Up  came  a  little  old  man 
with  a  white  beard,  and  he  was  dressed  all  in  gray  from 
top  to  toe.  and  he  wore  a  black  velvet  cap,  and  he  carried 
a  long  stall'  in  his  hand.  He  stopped  in  front  of  Selim 
the  Baker,  and  stood  looking  at  him  a  long,  long  time. 
At  last. 

"  Is  your  name  Selim  :"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  Selim  the  Baker,  "it  is." 

"And  do  you  wear  a  gold  ring  with  a  red  stone  on 
your  linger.'" 

"  Yes,"  said  Selim,  "  1  do." 

"Then  come  with  me, "said  the  little  old  man,  "and  1 
will  show  you  the  wonder  of  the  world." 

"  Well,"  said  Selim  the  Baker,  "  thai   uill  be  worth  the 
seeine-.  at   any  rale."     So  he  emptied    his  pipe  of  tohac 
co,  and  put  on   his  hat,  and   followed    the   way  the  old 
man  led. 

Up  one  street  they  went  and  down  another,  and  here 
and  there  through  alleys  and  byways  where  Selim  bad 
never  been  before.  At  last  they  came  to  where  a  high 
wall  ran  along  the  narrow  street,  with  a  garden  behind 
it,  and  by-and-by  to  an  iron  gate. 

The  old  man  rapped  upon  the  gate  three  times  with  his 
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THERE   WAS   FEASTING    AND    MERRYMAKING. 

down  to  the  water's  edge  were  crowds  and  crowds  of  peo- 
ple dressed  in  silks  and  satins,  and  shining  so  with  pre- 
cious stones  that  the  sparkling  of  them  dazzled  the  eyes. 
All  were  looking  out  toward  the  sea,  and  when  they  saw 
the  boat  and  Selim  in  it,  a  great  shout  went  up  like  the 
roaring  of  rushing  waters. 

"It  is  the  King!"  they  cried.  "  It  is  the  King!  It  is 
Selim  the  King!" 

Then  the  boat  lauded,  and  there  stood  dozens  and  scores 
of  great  Princes  and  nobles,  with  clothes  crusted  stiff  with 
gems  arid  jewels,  to  welcome  Selim  when  he  came  ashore. 
And  there  was  a  white  horse  waiting  for  him  to  ride,  and 
its  saddle  and  bridle  were  studded  with  diamonds  and 
rubies  and  emeralds  that  sparkled  and  glistened  like  the 
stars  in  heaven,  and  Selim  thought  for  sure  he  must  be 
dreaming  with  his  eyes  open. 

But  he  was  not  dreaming,  for  it  was  all  as  true  as  that. 
eggs  hatch  chickens.  So  up  the  hill  to  the  grandest  and 
the  most  splendid  of  all  the  splendid  palaces  lie  rode,  the 
Princes  and  noblemen  marching  with  him,  and  the  crowd 
shouting  as  though  to  split  their  throats. 

And  what  a  palace  it  was!  As  white  as  snow  and 
painted  all  inside  with  gold  and  blue!  All  around  it 
were  gardens  blooming  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  the 
like  of  it  mortal  man  never  saw  in  the  world  before. 

There  they  made  Selim  King,  and  put  a  golden  crown 
on  his  head,  and  that  is  what  the  Ring  of  (iood  Luck 
can  do  for  a  baker. 

But  wait  a  bit.  There  was  something  queer  about  it 
all,  and  that  is  now  to  be  told.  It  is  a  pity  that  Selim 
did  not  think  to  keep  the  iron  ring  as  well  as  the  golden 
ring. 

All  that  day  there  was  feasting,  and  drinking,  and 
merrymaking,  and  the  twinging  and  twanging  of  ruu- 
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sic,  and  dancing  of  beautiful  dancing  girls, 
and  such  things  as  Selim  had  never  heard 
tell  of  in  all  his  life  before.  And  when 
night  came  they  lit  thousands  and  th.ni 
sands  of  candles  of  perfumed  wax.  so  that 
it  was  a  hard  matter  to  say  when  day 
ended  and  night  began,  only  that  the  one 
smelt  sweeter  than  the  other. 

At  hist  il  came  midnight,  and  then  sud- 
denly, in  an  instant,  all  the  lights  went 
out,  and  everything  was  as  dark  as  pitch, 
not  a  spark,  not  a  glimmer  anywhere; 
and  just  as  suddenly  all  the  sound  of  mu- 
sic and  dancing  and  merrymaking  ceased, 
and  everybody  began  to  wail  and  cry  un- 
til it  was  enough  to  wring  one's  heart  to 
hear.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  wail- 
ing and  crying,  a  door  was  flung  open, 
and  in  came  six  tall  and  terrible  black 
men  dressed  all  in  black  from  top  to  toe, 
carrying  each  a  flaming  torch,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  torches  King'  Selim  saw  that 
all — the  Princes,  the  noblemen,  the  dan- 
cing girls  —  lay  on  their  faces  on  the 
floor. 

The  six  men  took  King  Selim,  who 
shuddered  and  shook  with  fear,  by  the 
arms,  and  marched  him  through  dark 
gloomy  entries  and  passageways  until  they 
came  at  last  to  the  very  heart  of  the  pal- 
ace. 

There  was  a  great  high-vaulted  room  all 
of  black  marble,  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
uas   a    pedestal    with    seven   steps   all    of 
black  marble,  and  on   the  pedestal  stood 
a  stone  statue  of  a  woman,  looking  as  nat- 
ural as  life,  only  that  her  eyes  were  shut. 
The  statue  was  dressed  like  a  Queen.     She 
wore  a  golden  crown   on    her  head,  and 
her  body  hung  golden  robes  set  with  diamonds  and 
aids  and    rubies   and   sapphires  and  pearls  and  all 
of  precious  skmes. 


THE  MEN  BROUGHT  SELIM  UP  IS  FRONT  OF  THF.  STATUE. 
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As  for  the  face  of  the  statue,  white  paper  and  black  ink 
could  in>l  Icll  you  hi>\v  beautiful  it  \v:is.  When  Solim 
looke.1  ;il  it,  il  made  his  licart  stand  still  in  his  breast,  it 
\\as  so  beautiful. 

The  six  men  brought  Selim  up  in  front  of  1he  statue, 
and  then  a  voice  came,  as  though  from  the  vaulted  roof. 
"Selnn.  Selim,  Selim,"  it  said,  "what  art  thou  doing? 
To-day  are  feasting  and  drinking  and  merrymaking,  but 
beware  of  to  morrow  !" 

As  soon  as  these  words  were  ended,  the  six  black  men 
inarched  King  Selim  back  again  whence  they  had  brought 
him.  There  they  left  him,  and  passed  out  one  by  one  as 
they  had  lirst  come  in,  and  the  door  shut  to  behind 
them 

Then  in  an  instant  the  lights  flashed  out  again,  the 
music  began  to  play,  and  the  people  began  to  talk  and 
laugh,  and  King  Selim  thought  that  maybe  all  that  had 
just  passed  was  only  a  bit  of  an  ugly  dream,  after 
all. 

[TO    BE  CONTINUED.] 


A    LOST    CHRISTMAS. 

BY     MARGARET     E.    S  A  N  G  S  T  E  R. 

LITTLE  Gladys  lost  her  Christmas 
Just  a  year  ago, 
When  tin1   world   was  liriglit   with   holly. 

And  glittering  white  with  snow. 
A  hateful  Fever  Dragon, 

With  footstep  like  a  mouse. 
All  in  the  dead  ot'  ni<Jit,  my  dears, 
Crept  softly  through  the  house. 


The  dragon's  wicked  art.  dears, 

Caught   Gladys  in  a  spell, 
Anil  in  a  tower's  very  top 

For  weeks  she  had  to  dwell. 
Tin-  doctor  quarantined  her, 

And  cut  off  her  golden  hair; 
And  never  a  sound  of  Christmas 

Stole  up  her  guarded  stair. 

At  last  the  strong  health-angels 

Came  winging  from  the  sky, 
And  he  fore  their  lireath  of  life,  dears, 

Tim  liend   was  fain   to  fly. 
But  Hpring   with   birds  and   llo\\ers 

Tripped  down  the  hills  amain, 
Before,  our  little  darling 

Was  safe  and  well  again. 

And  so  she  lost  her  Christmas! 

It   was  so  very  sad, 
To  he  lying  ill   with  fever, 

When  all  the   world   was  ulad. 
Not  any  Christmas  pleasure, 

But   weary   hours  of  pain; 
Forgotten,  to  he  sure,  dears, 

When  the  child  was  well  again. 

This  year,  her  happy  mother, 

With  ryes  that,  shine  for  jo\  . 
Has  planned  a  double  Christmas, 

With  dull,  and  tree,  and  lo\. 
And  a  lovely  Christmas  party. 

And  a  merry  Christmas  play, 
To  make  her  precious  treasure. 

1 1    possilde,  twice  nay. 


"Two  Christmas  days  in  one,  dear, 

Because   of  I  hat    you    lost, 
When    the   cruel    I'cM'i-   huriii'd    you, 

And  in  bed  you  raved  and   tossed." 
"  P.ul    nut  all   to  myself,  please  .'" 

Our  little  (ilady.s  said. 
For  the   wisdom  of  the  Christ-child 

The   little  maiden   led. 

A    In'spital    for  children. 

Where  liltle  ones  are   hronnlit, 
In   sickness  and    in   suffering, 

Our  Gladys  has  in    Ihoiighf. 
There  many   a  tiny  cot.  dears, 

Will  have  its  share  of  joy 
From  Gladys  this  dear  Christmas, 

In   (lower  ynd  doll   and   toy. 

So  'twas  not   wholly   hist,  dears, 

Last  year  that  Christinas  day. 
Though  the  Christmas  angels  tarried 

So  lung  upon   the   way. 
There   are   little  fares  beaming. 

And   eyes  alight    with   cheer. 
For  a   Christmas  shared   with  Gladys 

This  happy,  happy   \  ear 


MOOLIE   TO   THE   RESCUE. 
A  TRUE  INCIDENT. 

TT[7"E  are  accustomed  to  spend  the  hot  midsummer 
T  *  months  at  Britannia,  a  pretty  little  village  near 
the  foot  of  big  Lake  Des-chenes,  where  we  are  lulled  to 
sleep  at  night  by  the  soft-splashing1,  never-ceasing  roar 
of  the  Rapids,  whose  sound  is  borne  to  us  by  the  cool 
breezes  off  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake. 

Twice  every  day  there  passes  before  our  cottage  a  long 
procession  of  cows,  headed  by  one  of  their  number  wear- 
ing a  big  bronze  bell  at  her  neck,  which  insures  that  she 
shall  "have  music  wherever  she  goes,"  albeit  of  a  some- 
what monotonous  character.  The  cows  are  going  to  or 
returning  from  the  Island,  as  it  is  called,  a  tract  of  land 
at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  which,  owing  to  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  soil,  affords  abundant  and  succulent  pas- 
turage even  in  days  of  drought,  when  the  uplands  are 
burned  brown. 

These  cows  need  no  herdsman.  When  milking-time 
comes  they  never  fail  to  report  themselves,  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  see  them  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, actuated  by  the  common  purpose  of  being  relieved 
of  their  burden  of  milk,  gather  together  from  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Island,  and  then  move  on  to  the  village, 
where  each  goes  to  her  own  stable. 

Now  in  early  summer,  when  the  descent  of  the  "North 
waters"  causes  the  river  Ottawa  to  rise  high  above  its 
ordinary  level,  Lake  Des-chenes,  which  is  only  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  river,  rises  also,  and  there  is  then  a  rush- 
ing stream  between  the  Island  and  the  mainland,  which 
has  to  be  crossed  by  the  cows.  They  do  uot  mind  it  in 
the  least,  however,  swimming  to  and  fro  as  unconcerned- 
ly as  if  they  were  to  the  manner  born. 

Last  spring,  just  when  the  water  was  at  its  height,  the 
Whitton  cow  one  day  found  herself  in  possession  of  the 
dearest  little  calf  in  the  world,  a  regular  beauty,  as  she 
proudly  nattered  herself;  and  not  feeling  very  strong 
that  afternoon,  she  decided  to  stay  overnight  on  the 
Island  instead  of  going  back  with  the  others. 

But  when  the  time  for  the  general  movement  camCj 
her  brown  and  white  baby,  instead  of  staying  by  her  side 
like  a  dutiful  son,  attached  himself  to  the  Murphy  cow, 
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and  joined  the  homeward  procession. 
His  mother,  too  weak  to  follow,  en  treated 
him  to  return  to  her,  but  the  wilful  little 
chap  persisted  in  proceeding1,  and  present- 
ly the  procession  came  to  the  rushing 
sin-am,  into  which  the  old  cows  plunged 
without  hesitation. 

The  calf,  taking;  it  for  granted  that  what 
was  good  for  his  riders  was  good  likewise 
for  him,  plunged  in  also.  But,  alas!  lie 
soon  discovered  his  error,  and  had  reason 
to  repent  of  his  rashness.  The  cold  wa- 
ter chilled  him  to  the  heart,  and  his  weak 
little  legs  could  do  nothing  against  the 
turbulent  torrent.  He  was  in  imminent 
peril  of  a  watery  grave,  and  in  his  ex- 
tremity he  bleated  pitifully  for  help. 

He  did  not  cry  in  vain.  The  Murphy 
cow  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself 
had  by  this  time  got  half-way  across,  and 
on  hearing  his  piteous  wail  she  turned 
about  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  With 
wonderful  sagacity  she  took  in  the  situa- 
tion at  a  glance.  She  did  not  waste  time 
in  scolding  the  calf  for  his  folly,  but 
ploughing  her  way  through  the  water  to 
him,  put  her  broad  nose  underneath  his 
stomach,  and  lifting  him  up  upon  it,  bore 
him  safely  back  to  his  starting-  point,  where. 
by  shoving  him  ashore*,  she  intimated  as 
plainly  as  possible  that  lie  should  get  back 
to  his  mother  as  quickly  as  his  trembling 
legs  would  carry  him. 


THOD    ART    A    TREE    PINZON,   AND    I    AM    PROL'D    OF    THEE." 


The  mother's  anxious  call  was  still  coming  from  the     had  not  been  as  great  as  he  had  at  first  supposed — though 


copse,  where  she  lay  unable  to  look  after  her  errant  baby, 
and  responding-  to  it  with  a  comical  cry,  half  whimper, 
half  shout  of  rejoicing,  the  little  creature  shambled  back, 
a  wetter  and  a  wiser  calf,  to  tell  his  troubled  parent  all 
about  his  thrilling  experience. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Murphy  cow  surely  de- 
serves some  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Hu- 
mane Society,  and  if  a  medal  should  appear  inappropri- 
ate, perhaps  a  bell  of  more  than  ordinary  sonorousness 
and  sweetness,  and  suitably  engraved,  would  be  a  fitting 
testimonial. 


DIEGO     PINZON,* 

AND 

THE    FEARFUL    VOYAGE    HE    TOOK    INTO    THE 
UNKNOWN    OCEAN   A.D.  1492. 

BY    JOHN    RUSSELL   CORYELL. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TJERHAPS  if  Diego  had  been  better  acquainted  with 
1  his  cousin  than  he  was,  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
brave  him.  though  the  provocation  had  been  twice  what 
it  was  and  his  own  indignation  doubly  hot.  Garcia  Fer- 
nandez and  Francisco  Martin  knew  the  temper  of  the 
Captain,  and  they  trembled  for  the  rash  boy. 

But  there  were  several  things  that  conspired  at  that 
moment  to  make  Diego's  defiance  less  objectionable  than 
at  another  time  it  would  have  been.  Martin  Alonzo 


a  hanging  matter,  too;  moreover,  he  was  a  bold  man 
himself,  and  liked  boldness. in  others,  and  particularly  in 
Diego,  whom  he  had  supposed  to  he  a  spoiled  boy,  with 
no  other  gift  than  that  of  talking  immoderately.  How- 
ever, he  was  not  going  to  yield  at  once.  He  frowned 
and  said: 

"  You  are  not  talking  now  to  one  of  your  frays." 

"I  would  I  were,"  answered  Diego,  quickly  ;  "1  should 
have  some  hope  of  justice  then." 

"Tut!"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  and  his  brother  and  the 
steward  knew  by  the  half -smile  on  his  face  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  danger  for  Diego.  "That  good  Fray 
Bartolomeo  told  the  truth  when  he  said  you  had  the  gift 
of  language." 

"It  has  been  of  little  use  to  me  here,"  said  Diego, 
sulkily. 

"Say  no  more  about  it,  say  110  more  about  it!"  ejacu- 
lated Martin  Alonzo,  gruffly,  but  not  unkindly. 

"Yes,"  said  Diego,  still  smarting  under  his  wrongs,  and 
disregarding  the  warning  of  Garcia  Fernandez,  "that  is 
just  it:  you  put  upon  me  and  then  deny  me  the  right  to 
say  a  word  in  my  own  behalf." 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  say  no  more  about  it,"  reitera- 
I'-d  Martin  Alonzo,  impatiently. 

"Oh,  I  can  keep  silence,"  answered  Diego. 

Martin  Alonzo  laughed  in  spite  of  himself  al  the  per- 
sistence of  the  boy. 

"No  one  would  credit  it  to  bear  you  now,"  be  said. 
"Well,  what  will  satisfy  you?  Shall  I  ask  your  pardon 
in  set  words.'" 

But  by  this  time  l>iego  was  able  to  sec  that  he  bad 
conir  oil'  marvellously  well,  and  that  he  '.\oiild  be  wise 


realized  that  he  had  been  unjust,  to  Diego  from  first  to  not  to  push   his  cousin's  complaisance  any   further.      Tn- 

last,  and  had   misunderstood  him;    he  saw  that  he  had  deed,    the    moment    be    was   assured    of    Mariin    Alon/.n's 

been  impolitic — though  that  was  not  much  of  a  mallei-  kindly  feeling,  be  lost   all   his  resentment,  and  with  true 

in  trying  to  force  a  confession  before  all  the  crew;    he  boyish   inconsequence  swung  around    from  sullen  anger 

knew  now  that  the  guilt  of  the  culprit  in  cutting  the  gear  and  defiance  into  a  gay  good  humor  thai  showed  itself  in 

his  old-time  mischief.      He  drew  his  hand  from  his  belt, 

*  Begun  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  No.  63T.  where  it  had  been  angrily  clinched,  and  waved  it  ill  imi- 
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tation  of  his  cousin's  manner,  and  said,  copying  his  tone 
and  words: 

"Say  no  more  about  it,  say  no  more  about  it!'' 

Very  much  taken  aback  by  tlii.s  palpable  and  clever 
mimicry  of  himself,  Martin  Alonzo  bit  his  lip,  and  then 
burst  into  a  short  but  hearty  ha!  ha!  ha!  as  if  he  could 
not  help  it;  then  checked  himself  and  held  out  his  hand, 
sa  \  ing: 

"  There!  take  my  hand  like  a,  cousin  and  a  friend,  and 
go  your  way  for'ard  and  be  a  sailor  again.  I  forgive 
you.  and  do  you  do  the  same  by  me,  and  forget  what  has 
happened." 

"Thank  you,  Martin  Alonzo."  said  Diego,  taking  the 
protl'ered  hand.  "I  hope  I  shall  show  you  how  good  a 
sailor  I  can  be,  since  sailor  I  must  be." 

"A  brave  lad  and  a  shrewd!"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  as 
Diego  left  the  cabin.  "  But  now  to  this  affair." 

"  1  crave  your  pardon,  Martin  Alonzo."  said  Diego, 
thrusting  his  head  in  at  the  doorway,  "but  I  have  taken 
quick  counsel  with  myself,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
something  I  may  tell  you  without  harm  to  any  one." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  friendly  enough  now, 
"you  mean  you  will  tell  of  good-will  what  you  would 
not  tell  perforce." 

"It  may  be  that,"  answered  Diego,  looking  a  little 
shamefaced. 

"Well,  tell  it,  and  let  us  be  thankful  that  you  have 
relented." 

"You  may  laugh  as  you  will,"  said  Diego,  quite  se- 
riously; "  but  I  do  assure  you  that  you  had  so  frightened 
me  that  I  could  not  tell  right  from  wrong,  and  could  only 
see  that  I  must  not  turn  informer.  You  will  understand 
better  when  I  tell  .you." 

"I  was  wrong,  Diego.      Speak  freely  now." 

"I  suppose  you  knew  as  well  as  I  that  the  men  were 
dissatisfied." 

"I  had  been  stupid  else." 

"But  I  was  certain  from  words  I  had  heard  fall  that 
something,  I  knew  not  what,  was  to  be  attempted  last 
nigh  I.  That  was  what  I  would  have  told  you  had  you 
permitted  me." 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  say  110  more  about  it,"  laughed 
Martin  Alonzo. 

"I  did  not  refer  to  it  in  reproach,"  said  Diego,  "but 
only  to  show  that  I  was  suspicious  and  anxious;  though 
the  most  I  looked  for  was  a  mutiny,  which  should  force 
you  to  turn  back,  and  that  I  would  not  have  been  un- 
thankful for,  though  I  would  have  warned  you,  too." 

'•'A  right-minded  youth!"  murmured  Garcia  Fer- 
nandez. 

"  Last  night,"  went  on  Diego.  "  I  lay  out  on  deck,  be- 
cause of  not  liking  the  forecastle,  where,  besides  the  air 
being  close  and  foul,  I  had  nothing  but  black  look's. 
While  I  lay  there  [  saw  two  sailors  creep  out  and  make 
their  way  aft,  one  of  them  with  a  knife  in  his  hand.  I 
followed  softly,  thinking  they  meant  mischief  to  you." 

"And  what  would  you  have  done  in  such  a  case?"  de- 
manded Martin  Alonzo,  who,  with  the  other  two.  had 
listened  with  great  interest  to  Diego's  tale. 

"  I  should  have  thrown  myself  on  him  and  called  for 
help  the  moment  I  saw  him  go  into  the  cabin  " 

"Tut!"  said  Martin  Alonzo;  "what  could  you  do 
against  him?" 

"  What!"  cried  Diego,  oft'  his  guard;  "lam  his  master, 
as  he  shall  learn  some  day." 

The  three  men  exchanged  meaning  glances  that  told 
Diego  that  he  had  betrayed  a  part  of  his  secret.  He  was 
at  once  furious  and  in  despair. 

"  I  will  say  no  more.  'Tis  a  shame  to  trick  my  honest 
confidence." 

"So  it  is,  Diego;  so  it  is,  in  faith."  said  Martin  Alonzo, 
hastily.  "Believe  me,  I  will  take  no  advantage  of  what 
has  slipped  you." 


It  was  very  plain  that  Martin  Alonzo  had  conceived  a 

sudden  and  strong  liking  for  his  young  cousin,  and  was 
disposed  to  humor  him.  Diego  felt  it,  and  it  induced  him 
to  continue  his  story. 

"Well,  there  was  no  intention  of  hurting  you;  hut  I 
could  not  make  out  what  was  intended  when  one  of  them 
slipped  over  the  rail.  However.  I  hid  myself  as  well  as 
I  could,  meaning  to  seek  you  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
forecastle  again.  But  one  of  them  saw  me,  and  sprang- 
on  me.  The  other  came  to  his  assistance,  and  choked 
out  the  cry  I  would  have  uttered.  Then  one  of  them 
was  for  throwing  me  over  the  rail,  fearing  for  their  lives 
if  I  betrayed  them." 

"I  should  have  hanged  them,"  interjected  Martin 
Alonzo.  grimly. 

"  The  other  would  not  permit  me  to  be  murdered,  and 
threatened  to  fight  and  cry  out  if  the  design  were  persisted 
in,  so  I  was  spared  on  condition  of  taking  an  oath  not  to 
reveal  what  I  had  seen." 

"Well,  of  course,"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  "if  you  took 
an  oath." 

"  But  I  did  not.  You  came  on  deck  then,  and  I  es- 
caped without  taking  the  oath." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  tell  me  at  once?"  cried  Martin 
Alonzo. 

"Why,"  said  Diego,  holding  up  his  head  proudly,  "  if 
I  had  taken  the  oath  I  should  have  owed  it  to  them  to 
keep  silence:  while  not  taking  it,  I  owed  it  to  myself,  and 
that  was  more  to  me  than  what  I  owed  perforce." 

He  looked  very  handsome  and  winsome  as  he  stood 
there  in  his  young  pride,  and  Martin  Alonzo  thought  so. 
He  cast  an  approving  glance  at  Garcia  Fernandez  and 
Francisco  Martin,  and  sprang  up  from  his  chair. 

"Embrace  me,  boy!"  he  cried,  rapturously,  for  he 
dearly  loved  a  brave  action  and  a  lofty  spirit.  "Thou 
art  a  true  Pinzou,  and  I  am  proud  of  thee.  There, 
Diego,"  he  went  on,  "  if  I  discover  not  Zipangu,  at  least 
I  have  discovered  thy  mother's  sou,  and  that  will  be 
some  recompense.  Now  go  for'ard,  and  ever  count  me 
friend.  I  would  not  have  had  thee  do  otherwise,  and  I 
thank  the  Holy  Virgin  that  I  was  withheld  from  putting 
that  shame  on  thee." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

DIEIJO  left  the  cabin,  very  happy  in  the  praise  of  his 
cousin,  and  in  the  fact  of  the  reconciliation  that  had 
taken  place  between  them;  hut  there  was  something  still 
lacking  to  complete  happiness,  and  that  was  the  good-will 
of  the  crew,  which  he  thought  he  deserved,  but  which  he 
was  not  certain  he  would  obtain. 

He  need  not  have  concerned  himself  about  that,  how- 
ever. The  crew  had  seen  and  admired  his  courage,  and 
was  ready  to  welcome  him  with  acclamation  or  with  sym- 
pathy, whichever  seemed  the  more  appropriate.  Only 
Miguel  and  Juan  knew  how  much  he  could  have  divulged, 
but  there  had  been  so  many  in  the  secret  of  the  intended 
attempt  on  the  rudder  that  it  was  easily  surmised  that 
Oiego  could  have  told  something  harmful  to  them  if  he 
had  been  willing. 

The  fact  that  he  had  not  been  willing  pleased  as  much 
as  it  surprised  them,  and  the  dislike  for  Diego,  that  had 
been  almost  general  among  the  crew,  had  been  quickly 
and  completely  changed  to  admiration  and  liking,  so  that 
when  he  made  his  appearance  out  of  the  cabin  with  the 
air  of  being  freed  from  fear  of  the  flogging,  they  set  up  a 
shout  of  welcome,  and  gathered  around  him  the  moment 
he  came  down  the  ladder  from  the  poop-deck.  And  he, 
in  his  pleasure  at  their  good-will,  forgot  his  former  nice 
distinction  of  honest  men  and  convicts,  and  gave  his 
bright  smiles  right  and  left. 

"Art  spared,  boy*"  said  one  old  sailor.    * 

"Yes,  and  have  his  good-will,  though  I  betrayed  no 
one — not  I." 
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"And  so  it  should  be,"  said  another, 
''fur  you  showed  yourself  our  of  his 
o\vn  kind.  A  brave  hoy.  comrades'' 

"Ay,  ay!  and  we  did  him  an  injus- 
tice."  ' 

"So  we  did,"  was  agreed,  "but  we'll 
make  that  right." 

"But  how  came  he  to  let  you  off?" 
asked  a  voice  that  Diego  knew  for  Mig- 
uel's, though  the  fellow  did  not  show 
himself  inside  the  group,  preferring  to 
skulk  on  the  outer  edge. 

"  Why,"  answered  Diego,  a  little  hot- 
ly, "because  it  was  discovered  that  the 
fellow  who  did  the  trick  was  as  much 
fool  as  knave;  for  the  rudder  had  been 
injured  so  that  it  should  break  down  ere 
ever  the  vessel  left  port.  And  I  must 
say  it  is  well  that  the  Pinta  had  so  good 
a  Captain,  or  we  would  all  have  been  at 
the  bottom  now.  I  tell  you  all  freely 
and  frankly  that  Hike  the  voyage  no  bet- 
ter than  any  of  you;  but  it  was  a  foolish 
and  a  knavish  trick  to  do  a  thing  that 
might  have  sent  us  all  to  feed  the  fishes. 
I  wager  the  one  who  did  it  was  110 
sailor." 

"True,"  and  "That's  true,"  and  "He 
says  well, "came  from  every  side  of  him, 
and  Diego  knew  lie  had  made  no  mis- 
take in  putting  the  matter  as  he  had. 

All  this  time,  of  course,  the  carpenter 
had  been  busy  at  the  rudder,  and  after 
a  time  lie  came   up   and   reported   that 
he   had   done  all   tli.it   could  be   done— a  matter   Martin 
Alonzo  certified  to  himself  by  going  over  the  rail  and  ex- 
amining the  work.     When  he  came  oil  deck  again  he  said 
to  his  brother: 

"Nothing  more  can  be  done,  but  we  cannot  g'o  far  in 
this  plight.  Another  such  gale  would  make  an  end  of 
us.  I  would  I  could  talk  with  the  Admiral." 

Somehow  his  words  got  forward  among  the-  sailors,  and 
there  were  very  few,  if  any,  among  them  that  were  not 
content  with  the  prospect  of  having  to  turn  back.  And 
Diego,  if  the  truth  be  told,  was  as  well  pleased  as  any. 


"  IF  I  HAD  TOLD,  YOU  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  HANGING  UP  THERE." 


He  retired  to  the  cabin,  talcing  his  pilot  with  him,  and 
followed  by  Martin  AIou/.o.  Francisco  Martin,  who  was 
pilot  of  the  1'hitii,  and  by  Garcia  Fernandez.  There 
must  have  been  a  serious  consultation  between  them,  for 
they  all  looked  grave  when  they  came  out.  When  the 
Admiral  had  returned  to  his  vessel.  Martin  Alonzo  had 
all  hands  called  aft;  and  they  went,  readily  enough,  for 
they  were  hot  to  hear  what  had  heeu  decided. 

Martin  Alonzo  stood  on  the  poop  and  wailed  silently 
until  all  the  sailors  stood  rea<U  to  hear  him.  He  looked 
very  stern  and  determined,  and  some  who  were  more 


It  was  still  too  rough  for  any  communication  with  the      acute  than  others  augured  ill  for  their  hopes  of  a  rel  urn 


Admiral,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  at  present  but  to 
puton  sail  and  proceed.  But  that  did  not  disquiet  any  bu1 
those  who  were  not  sailors,  for  it  was  well  enough  un- 
derstood that  Martin  Alonzo  was  only  keeping  on  until  he 
could  communicate  with  the  Admiral.  Christoval  Colon. 
The  sailors  had  fully  expected  some  sort  of  harangue 
from  Martin  Alonzo;  but  he  maiutained  what  seemed  to 


If  I  had  discovered  yesterday."  began  Martin  Alonzo, 
in  a  very  uncompromising  tone,  "who  had  cut  the  gear- 
ing. I  would  have  hanged  him  to  the  yard.  1  had  good 
reasons  for  not  pressing  the  matter.  Now  1  will  say  that 
any  similar  attempt  in  the  future  will  he  punished  by  in- 
stant death.  So  much  for  thai.  The  object,  in  playing 
that  fool's  trick  was  to  force  me  to  turn  back.  You  are 


some  of  them  an  ominous  silence,  and  gave  his  whole  at-     all  hoping  that  I  will  turn  back.      I  shall  not.      We  are 


tention  to  the  navigation  of  the  disabled  ship.  Once 
again  during  the  day  the  rudder  broke  down,  but  the  sea 
had  moderated  so  much  that  it  was  repaired  more  easily 
this  time,  though  it  was  still  understood  that  nothing  per- 
manent could  l>e  accomplished  without  seeking  land  first. 
It  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  the  waves  had  gone 


heading  now  for  the  Canary  Islands,  where  a  new  vessel 
will  he  found  to  replace  this;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done, 
this  shall  lie  thoroughly  repaired  and  the  voyage  con- 
tinued to  the  end;  or  at  least  until  we  have  gone  seven 
hundred  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Andalusia." 

He  slopped  as  if  he  believed  he  had  said  tin-  last  possi- 


down  sufficiently  to  render  intercourse  between  the  vessels     ble  word   on    the   subject.      The  men    looked    uneasily  at 

possible,  though'  the  Pinta  had  approached  near  enough      one  another,  and  it  was  plain  that  there  wasa  si  i °   feel 

to  the  Santa  Maria  to  shout  across  the  water  the  nature     ing  of  dissatisfaction  among  them  that    must   find  voice, 


of  the  accident  that  had  disabled  the  former  ship. 

Martin  Alonzo  would  have  gone  aboard  the  S«nl<t 
Maria,  but  the  Admiral  thought  it  better  for  himself  to  go 
to  the  Pinta,  and  he  did  so  soon  after  sunrise.  The  sail- 
ors of  the  Pinta  greeted  his  appearance  with  execrations 


•Hid  it,  did  in  the  person  of  a  gri/./.led  old  sailor,  u  ho 
theretofore  had  had  as  lillle  to  say  as  any  one.  He 
knuckled  his  forehead,  and  bitched  himself  a  little  for 
ward  in  the  Lproup  of  his  males. 

••  I've  sailed    -e  than   one1  voyage   with    yon,   Martin 


—muttered,  indeed,  but  deep  and  heart- felt— and  they  had     Ah.n/o ." 
many  disparaging  things  to  say  of  him,  likening  him  to 
a  madman  in  looks.     But  Diego,  who-had  seen  him  often, 
could  not  feel  as  they  did,  and  thought  him  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  dignified  of  men. 


"So  you  have.      Well  !" 

"  I  never  gave  (rouble  :" 

"Never." 

"And  don't  intend  to  now. 


I  shipped  of  my  own  free 
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will,  or  to  please  you, which  conies  to  tin'  same  thing;  but 
I  will  say  I  don't  like  the  voyage — I  don't  like  it.  Tisn't 
natural.  1  hoped  ue  were  going  back,  I  did,  like  all  the 
olhers  here,  and  I'd  like  nothing  better  than  to  go  back. 
Of  course  if  you  say  you  aiv  goiiiy  on.  that  settles  it.  for 
I  know  you  ;  but  don't  you  think.  Martin  Alonzo,  it  would 
lie  fairer  to  let  those  that  don't  want  to  go  get  oil'  at  the 
Canaries  :  1  say  what  1  say  to  he  fail-  all  around." 

ll  uas  the  mildest  sort  of  protest,  but  it  was  the  best 
the  old  fellow  could  do  with  the  eye  of  Martin  Alonzo 
fixed  sternly  on  him  all  the  time. 

"No,  it  wouldn't  be  fairer  to  let,  them  go,"  was  the 
answer.  "If  I  did,  I  could  get  110  others  to  take  their 
places.  Besides,  tle-y  are  a.  pa  rod  i.f  children  who  will 
thank  me  some  day  for  having  made  their  fortunes  in 
spite  of  them.  Why,  men,  we  are  going  to  lind  a  coun- 
try where  the  houses  are  roofed  with  plates  of  gold  and 
silver.  1  loesn't  that  tempt  ye  '. — eh  : 

"  \VeYe  going  to  perdition,"  interrupted  a  surly  voice. 

"Bah  !"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  flashing  his  eye  over  the 
men  to  find  the  owner  of  the  voice,  but  not  succeeding. 
"Perdition!  Do  you  think  I  would  like  that  any  better 
than  you  '.  Have  I  not  as  much — more  to  lose  J" 

"  Life  is  life  to  one  as  to  another,"  said  a  voice. 

"A  coward's  life  is  worth  nothing."  said  Martin  Alon- 
zo, scornfully.  "  But  there,  enough  lias  been  said.  We 
go  the  voyage.  To  your  work." 

He  was  so  sharp  and  peremptory  that  it  was  a  marvel 
to  Diego  that  he  was  not  haled  by  the  men;  but  it  was 
not  so,  indeed.  However  much  they  might  dislike  the 
voyage,  and  there  was  no  doubt  on  that  score,  they 
greatly  admired  their  masterful  Captain.  A  few  there 
might  have  been  who  did  not,  perhaps,  but  they  were 
hushed  into  silence  at  the  first  complaint  against  him. 
It  was  Christoval  Colon  who  had  to  bear  the  odium  of 
the  forced  voyage. 

They  were  two  days  in  coming  in  sight  of  the  islands, 
and  a  glad  sight  it  was  to  them  all,  even  though  they 
knew  they  would  be  obliged  to  put  it  behind  them  again. 
During  those  two  days.  and.  in  fact,  ever  since  his  recon- 
ciliation with  his  cousin,  Diego  had  studiously  avoided 
Juan  Cacheco"  for  as  he  had  no  friendly  word  to  say  to 
him,  he  preferred  not  to  say  any. 

But  Juan  was  all  the  while  anxious  for  a  word  of  ex- 
planation with  Diego,  and  continued  to  seek  it  even  when 
he  saw  that  Diego  avoided  him.  He  could  have  forced 
a  conversation  at  any  time,  but  what  he  had  to  say 
needed  privacy,  and  that  Diego  would  not,  give  to  him. 
The  approach  to  land  gave  Juan  the  opportunity  he  had 
sought,  however;  for  Diego  stood  alone,  gazing  abstract- 
edly at  the  towering  peak  of  Teneritt'e.  Juan  stole  up  to 
him,  and  there  was  something  wistful  in  his  tone  as  he 
said, 

"  I  am  glad  you  were  not  flogged  that  day." 

Diego  turned  with  an  angry  start,  and  said,  quickly, 
"  No  thanks  to  you  that  I  was  not." 

"I  could  not — "  began  Juan,  eager  to  justify  himself, 
when  Diego  broke  in  cuttingly: 

"  Oh,  I  know  a  Hogging  would  be  nothing  to  you.  I 
suppose  you  have  been  used  to  it." 

This  reference  to  his  prison  life  made  the  blood  rush 
in  a  red  tide  to  the  hoy's  face.  He  tried  to  speak,  but 
could  not  lind  the  words  readily,  and  while  he  was  strug- 
gling, Diego  said,  bitterly: 

"lowed  you  my  life  that  night,  but  you  owe  me  yours 
for  keeping  silence.  If  I  had  told,  you  would  have  been 
hanged  up  there."  pointing  to  the  yard.  "  So  we  are  quits. 
I  owe  you  nothing,  and  you  owe  me  nothing;  and  I  hope 
some  day  to  show  you  what,  an  honest  boy  can  do  to  a 
rogue." 

Juan  answered  never  a  word,  but  seemed  as  if  he  were 
choking  as  he  turned  and  walked  slowly  away. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


"LEARNING   TO   BE  EDITOKS." 

BY    11KN.IA.MIN    NORTHROP. 

T)ROBABLY  the  youngest  class  in  journalism  in  any 
I  school  in  the  country  is  conducted  in  the  new  Chrys- 
tie  Street  public-school  bouse  ill  New  York  city.  Not 
long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  advertised  in  a  daily  newspaper 
that  he  wanted  to  c  mploy  a  bright  boy  lo  do  some  simple 
reportorial  work.  Among  the  fifty  or  more  answers  this 
uas one: 

"liKAR  Sm, — I  respectfully  apply  for  tlie  position  ntinicil  in  your 
nilvcriiseincnt.  I  rcli-i-  you  ti>  Professor  Smith,  t<-:irh<T  of  the  first 
t-l;i"  in  Grammar  School  No.  '-Ml.  In  his  class  we  were  being  taught 
h.  In  nlitors  .... 

11  Yrrv  respectfully,  —  ." 

I  visited  this  school  one  afternoon  recently,  and  found 
the  class  in  journalism  hard  at  work — or  at  play,  rat  her, 
for  newspaper  day  has  more  fun  in  it  even  than  Saturday. 
Mr.  Smith  is  an  elderly,  fresh-faced  man,  with  a  kindly 
voice  and  infinite  patience.  His  class  room  differs  from 
most  class-rooms  in  public  schools,  inasmuch  as  the 
teacher  is  the  personal  friend  and  favorite  adviser  of 
every  boy  under  his  charge,  and  he  has  filled  that  same 
place  for  over  a  tkird  of  a  century. 

There  is  another  distinctive  feature  that  this  class-room 
possesses.  It  has  a  name.  It  is  called  Smithville.  There 
are  forty  boys  in  the  class,  and  forty  boys  with  lively 
fancies  can  get  a  great  deal  of  sport  out  of  their  imagina- 
tions, consequently  the  room  becomes  a  large  city,  the 
forty  boys  grow  into  40,000  souls,  and  the  narrow  aisles 
that  separate  the  rows  of  old-fashioned  desks  are  streets, 
boulevards,  and  avenues. 

These  thoroughfares  also  are  named.  For  instance,  if 
a  boy  who  does  not  learn  his  lessons  sits  in  a  certain  row, 
his  street  is  likely  to  be  called  "Blunderbuss  Avenue." 
Where  the  whisperers  sit  is  known  as  "  Talkers'  Row." 
The  teacher's  desk  is  the  Mayor's  Office.  Once  a  map 
was  mad :  of  this  thriving  metropolis,  but'the  names  of 
the  streets  change  so  constantly  that  this  plan  of  record- 
ing localities  was  abandoned. 

Professor  Smith  has  been  using  journalism  as  a  means 
of  I  raining  his  pupils  in  English  grammar  and  construc- 
tion for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  At  lirst  he  began 
by  describing  his  class-room  to  his  boys  as  a  large  skating 
pond.  He  told  the  boys  to  imagine  that  they  were  on 
skates,  and  to  describe  their  adventures.  These  were 
written,  ami  read  to  the  class  by  the  authors.  This  was 
the  start.  Later  on,  these  compositions  took  the  form  of 
newspapers.  About  twenty  \  cars  ago  the  boys  publish'  d 
a  printed  magazine  once  a  month,  and  they  made  it  pay 
expenses,  u  hich  is  a.  great  deal  more  than  some  very  much 
older  journalists  have  succeeded  in  doing  with  their  pub- 
lications. Allerone  year  this  was  given  up,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  chief  among  which  was  the  amount  of  time 
that  it  took.  Then  the  written  papers  came  into  style, 
and  this  has  been  followed  ever  since. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  six  journals  published 
weekly  in  Smithville.  They  are  of  uniform  size,  written 
upon  four  sheets  of  fool's  cap  paper,  and  have  their  names 
neatly  printed  in  red  ink  upon  the  lirst,  page.  The  names 
of  some  of  these  journals  are  Oii-r  Own,  The  Courier,  The 
Sm  it  In- /!!<'  Chronicle,  The  Jul'iT,  and  Tlie  Standard. 
Any  boy  may  start  a  paper  whenever  he  pleases.  He 
may  start  the- venture  alone  or  he  may  solicit  help,  just 
as  be  chooses.  Then  he  is  allowed  to  publish  his  sheet 
regularly  every  Friday  or  only  once  or  twice  a  month, 
according  to  his  own  wish:  and  what  is  more,  he  may 
write  anything  that  he  cares  to  about  any  boy  or  pro- 
fessor in  tlie  school,  provided  that  it,  is  not  vulgar,  pro- 
f: ,  or  malicious. 

The  first  story  that  I  heard  read  was  from  Tlie 
(  'mirier.  It  was  written  expressly  for  The  Courier  by 
its  editor,  Ike  H.  Feldrnan,  aged  thirteen.  "  Frankie's 
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Ragamutfiii "   is    the    title.       This    is    the    way    it    starts 
out: 

"  At  the  corner  of  a  laruc  square  and  a  connecting  street,  where  little 
Fnuikic  Cuss  lives,  there  is  a  small  and  neat  ".rocerv  store,  kept  by  a 
man  named  Cyrus  Swain.  Cyrus  is  a  red- faced  and  rough-Iookin 
and  lie  has  a  good  mime  in  the  neighborhood.  His  frieml,  Mr.  Rile 
who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  Frankir's  hoii-e,  buys  all  her  groceries 
from  him  because  he  sells  them  so  cheap.  She  was  in  the  store  one  dav 
buying  some  soda  crackei  -,  «  lieu  Frankie's  round  head  under  his  broad- 
brimmed  hut  showed  itself  in  the  doorway.  The  store  was  quite 
crowded.  There  were  about  six  people  waiting  to  lie  teinled.  Cyrus 
had  a  scowl  on  his  face,  because  the  street  boys  had  stolen  nuts  and 
apples  from  the  barrel  outside.  He  found  a  counterfeit  dollar  in  the 
cash  drawer.  Mrs.  Riley  did  not  see  him  so  mad  for  six  mouths. 

'"Can't  stand  it!'  he  muttered,  as  he  was  writing  out  some  ordeis. 
'Mil-t  have  some  protection  against  them  ba<J  loafers.  I'll  teach  'em  a 
lesson  some  of  liie-e  line  days.  No,  Mrs.  Cass,'  he  said  to  a  nice  woman 
who  asked  him  some  questions  from  the  back  of  the  store,  '  e^s 
haven't  risen.  I've  been  letting  \mi  have  them  at  cost  price,  and  now 
I  can't  afford  it.  I  must  make  up  somehow .'  " 

ClIAl'TKl:     II. 

"Cyrus's  manner  was  gruff  to  Mrs.  liiley  even,  until  lie  spied 
Frankie's  big  blue  eyes  peeping  over  at  him.  In  a  moment  Cyrus's 
scowl  disappeared.  A  broad  smile  went  over  his  face,  and  he  stopped 
counting  his  money  just  to  listen  to  what  Frankic  had  to  sav. 

"  '  How  do  you  feel,  Mr.  Swain  '!     Do  von  feel  well  ?' 

"'Pretty  well,  pretty  well,  thank  you,  sir.' answered  Cyrus,  heartilv  ; 
'and  how  do  vou  feel  V 

'"Oh,  I'm  all  well,'  replied  Frankie.  '  I  have  a  pussy  scratch  on  my 
thumb,' holding  up  his  hand  for  Mr.  Swain's  examination.  '  Well,  I'll 
be  going,  Mr.  Swain.  Good-by,'  said  Frankie,  which  was  repeated  bv 
Mr.  Swain. 

'"Come  again  to-morron •.' 

"Turning  to  his  duties,  it  was  with  a  different  manner  that  Cyrus 
gave  Mrs.  Riley  her  change. 

"' Now,  Mrs.  Cuss,  what  can  I  do  for  vou?  Yon  can  have  the  CLTL:"- 
as  usual.  Ten,  twelve — there!  Here  is  another.  That  little  bov  who 
was  in  here  before  does  me  a  good  turn  'most  ev.  rv  day.  I'm  so  used 
to  see  his  small  figure  coining  in,  stepping  upon  that  soap-box,  to  ask 
me  how  I  feel.  Everyday,  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines,  he  trots  down  just 
to  inquire  about  my  feelings.  He  won't  take  anything  off  of  me.' 

"  When  Frankie  left  the  store  he  walked  back  to  his  own  doorstep. 
There  he  found  the  very  ragamuffin  who  had  been  stealing  Mr.  Swain's 
nuts.  He  was  now  cracking  them  with  a  stone.  So  Frankie  sat  down 
on  the  bottom  step  by  the  ragamuffin,  and  said, 

"  '  Who  are  you  V  [To  be  dm/in n«l." 

The  Courier,  like  the  other  journals  of  Smithville,  does 
not  confine  itself  entirely  to  fiction,  it  has  a,  humorous 
department  and  a  column  of  gossip. 

These  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  the  reader  how  the 
Smithville  journalists  learn  to  be  editors.  After  the  pa- 
pers are  read,  the  stories  and  jokes  are  discussed,  and 
mistakes  in  spelling1  and  construction  are  corrected. 
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MKS.  O'FLYNN'S    CHRISTMAS    TREK. 

BY  EVA    LOVETT  CARSON. 

Oi.i>  Mrs.  o'Flynn    luul    a   very 

slcvk  cat, 
Ami    a    clog    that     was    equally 

hearty, 
And  Christ  mas  day  bringing  its 

wealth  of  good  die. -r. 
She    resolved    she     would    give 

them      a 

party, 


A  party — 
To  Fido  and  Tabby  :i   party. 

So  bavins   no    little    O'Flyuns   to  de-   -^ 

light 
With    a    Cbristmns    tree    loaded    and 

shiny, 
For  Fido  and  Tabby  she  covered  with 

gifts 
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An   evergreen   spiky    and    piny, 

All    t  \\  l  n  y 

\Vith    s\\eei.s  and    with  randies 
so  shiny. 

Fur  Tabby  a   cushion,  for    Fido 

a   coal. 
For    each     of    the    treasures     a 

collar. 
With      macaroons,    candies      of 

IM-ettiest     sort, 

And    sweets    that    cost    many   a 

dollar, 

A  dollar- 
Ami    ribbons    to  set    oft'    their 

collar. 


And    cream     bung    in    bottles,  and 

pla\  tilings   in    rows. 
And  blankets  to  keep   them  warm 

sleeping. 

All  'broidrr'd  with  silver,  and  deck- 
ed out  with  bows, 

For  the  dain- 
tiest   dar- 
ling        in 
keeping, 
In  keeping — 
To  cover  them  snugly  when  sleeping. 

She  invited  their  friends  and  companions 

1  <  >  view 

The  Christmas  tree  dressed  in  its  splen- 
dor, 

And   the    eats    were    a-mews-ed,  and    the 
dogs  whined   with    jov 
At  refreshments  she  served  near 
the  fender. 

The    fender. 

Including  bones  juicy  and   len- 
der. 
But  sad  to  relate,  with  the  fun 

at  its  height, 
They  squabbled  —  each   Hew  in 

a  passion, 
They    tore    down    the    tree-,  sel 

the   branches  al'la/e. 


And     snarled    in     true    cat     and     do- 
fashion  — 

A  fashion 
Fit   only   for  cat    and  dog   passion. 

With  a  broom-slick  | i  Mrs.  <  I'FIynn 

dro\  e    I  111-    "Jlests 

All  out  of  the  house  in  a  tlniTy, 

And  hugged  her  poor  darlings  again 

I"   In  T  breast, 
And    begged   them    b\     no    means    to 

worn  . 

To  won j 
And  set    up   the   tree   iii   a   hurry. 


And  said,  We  will  Keep 

Christmas   feasts 

to  ourselves, 

Bad  companions  bring 

only   distraction  ' 

And    Fido  and  Tab,  half  asleep  on    I  he 
Gave  a   \\ink  that   expressed  sat  isfaction, 

I     facl  ton 
Have  a   wink   that    expressed   satisfaction. 
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it  was  ;\  foreigner,  and  never  came  to 
I  his  country." 


THE  CAUSE  OP  COBWEBS. 
'I'm,  celebrated  Kuglish  poet  Dry- 
dcn  had  ,-i  \\  il'c  who  was  ambitions  to 
write  poetry  as  well  as  her  husband. 
So  she  shut  herself  n]i  in  her  apart- 
ments to  compose  verses.  Sad  to  say,' 
I  lie  scr\  ants  took  advantage  of  her 

absence     to     neglect      their    work,    and 

linden  was  morl  ilied  to  be  obliged  to 
icrrive  liis  friends  in  a  room  which 
plainly  showed  their  carelessness. 

".Mis.  linden."  cried  he,  in  a  rage, 
after  the  gentlemen  had  gone,  "  I  de- 
sire you  will  write  no  more  poetry, 
madam." 

••  Why  so.  my  dear  .'"  asked  the  good- 
humored  lady. 

"  Because,"  cried  he."  T  notice  when- 
ever we  both  write  poetry  at  the  same 
time  the  spiders  immediately  begin  to 
spin  cobwebs." 


"  WAAL.  Is  KI  i  N    \  i:inn-  \M.-Y  \i:r.  I.O.'TAH  BENOK  Yo'  DE  \VAII  ;  HUT,  I  incei.AH,  I  u  AIN'T  NI-: 

SICEM    NO    I'lNE-Tl'.ElC    AFI>'    \VII>    IHlnTS    I.AK    1IF.M!'' 


IMPOICI'EI)    WALLS 

ONCE  a  genllemau  having  :i  linely  derorateil  house  hired 
two  Irishmen  to  do  some  work  in  it.  The  house  was  empty, 
and  when  their  work  was  linished  (he  two  comrades  wandered 
through  the  rooms  admiring  the  beautifully  painted  halls. 

"Faith, "said  one,  "sure  it  must  have  been  imported  It's 
too  grand  to  be  made-  in  I  his  country." 

"liou't  be  stupid,  Mike."  said  his  friend,  who  had  a  shade 
more  sense.  "Jlou't  yon  see  they're  painted  on  the  wall  .'" 

••  (  Icll  !"  rl  ii'd   M  i  kr,  lillleh    coll  I  Used.  "  I   II lea II   1 1 1C  ma  II  who  d  id 


'I'll]',    SII.M'U   OF    IT. 
"DKXNIS,"  cried  l'at."will  yez  ever 
pay    me    the     two     guineas    ye     owe 
me?" 

"Sine  I  will,"  answered  Dennis, 
readily.  "  I'll  pay  ye,  never  fear,  "f  is 
only  two  guineas,  hoy,  and  I'll  pay  ye 
iu  some  shape  or  other." 

"Faith,  Dennis,"  replied  the  quick- 
witted I '.it,  "\e'd  better  make  it  as  near  the  shape  of  two 
guineas  as  ye  can." 


A    STATEMENT 


I  HAVK  no  use  for  iron  toys 

Or  linen   books — can't  bear  them  ; 
They're  aggravating  things  for  lioys, 
Who  cannot    break  or  tear  them. 


THE    CHRISTMAS    VIGIL. 
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EDITH'S    FUR    CAPE. 


BY    LILLIE    BURRELL    REMEY. 


THERE  had  been  a  close  conference  in  the  library  that 
morning'.      It  lasted  about  half  :ui  hour,  but  Edith 
came  off  conqueror,  as  she  invariably  did,  and  when  the 
library  door   finally  closed  behind  her,  she  held  in  her 
hand  seven  crisp  new  five-dollar  bills.     The  conference 
had  been  somewhat  as  follows:  Mr.  Murray  had  gone  to 
the   library  after  breakfast  to  read  his  paper,  and  Edith 
had    followed   him;    for    it 
was    Saturday,    and    there 
was  no  school. 

'"Well,  daughter?"  said 
her  father,  not  looking-  up, 
but  reaching  out  his  hand 
as  she  came  near. 

Edith  seated  herself  upon 
the  arm  of  his  chair,  and 
waited  until  he  had  finished 
the  article.  Then  she  took 
the  paper  from  him.  "Fa- 
ther dear,  I've  come  to  make 
you  a  visit,"  she  said,  kiss- 
ing the  little  bald  spot  on 
the  top  of  his  head.  Edith 
had  found  this  spot  years 
before;  in  fact,  it  is  not  al- 
together to  be  denied  that 
she  was  responsible  for  it, 
for  there  had  been  so  many 
of  these  conferences,  and 
Edith  always  began  them 
by  kissing  her  father  exact- 
ly on  top  of  his  head. 

"Well,  my  deal-,"  said 
her  father,  "I'm  sure  I'm 
very  glad  to  see  you.  I 
presume  I  shall  soon  find 
out  to  what  I  am  indebted 
for  the  honor  of  this  visit." 

Edith  blushed  slightly. 
"  Now,  father,  that's  not 

quite  fair.     You  can't  say  but  what  I  love  to  call  upon 
you  at  any  time,  even  when — 

She  hesitated,  and  her  father  laughingly  finished  her 
speech:  "Even  when  you  have  not  some  special  favor 
to  ask  of  your  poor  old  father.  By-the-way,  daughter, 
how  is  that  bald  spot?  Is  it  growing?" 

"Oh,  father  dear,  no.      I  can  brush   the  hair  over   it, 
and  hide  it   altogether.      You  have  lovely  hair,  father." 
went  on  Edith,  passing  her  fingers  caressingly  tin 
the  crisp  gray  locks.      "It  isn't  every  girl  that  has  such 


a  handsome  father  to  'call  upon,'  "  she  added,  mischiev- 
ously. 

"You  flatterer!"  said  her  father.  "Well,  daughter, 
out  with  it.  Is  it  five  or  ten  this  time?  I  really  must  be 
oil',  for  Saturday's  a  short  day." 

"It's  more  than  that,  father,"  began  Edith,  hurriedly. 
"You  see,  it's  this  way.  Each  girl  in  our  set,  except  me, 

has  a  fur  cape,  and  I  really 
can't  be  quite  happy  unless 
I  have  one  too." 

"  But,  rny  dear,"  said  her 
father,  "you  forget  that 
you  have  your  seal- skin 
jacket  and  your  new  cloth 
ulster,  and  that  you  have 
already  far  overstepped 
your  allowance.  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  extravagant, 
my  daughter.  You  should 
not  spend  as  much  on  your- 
self as  would  keep  a  poor 
family  in  coals,"  he  finish- 
ed, laughing. 

Edith  blushed.  "Yes, 
papa,  I  know.  But  I  do 
give  away  considerable. 
I've  given  away  many  of 
my  last  winter's  clothes, and 
I  give  away  part  of  my  al- 
lowance each  month,  and — 
ami- 
Edith  paused,  and  her  fa- 
ther' added:  "But,  Edith, 
your  last  winter's  things 
you  don't  care  for.  You 

should      do      s •thing     to 

make  a  sacrifice.  I  want 
my  little  girl  to  look  well, 
as  I'm  proud  of  her,"  and 
he  ylanreil  fondly  at  the 

pretty  little  ligure,  and  at  the  dark  blushing  face  that 
was  looking  so  earnestly  into  bis  own;  "but  T  would 
rather  be  proud  of  her  womanly  graces,  and  of  the  fact 
ihat  she  was  ati  earnest  servant  of  the  Master  whom  her 
mother  so  >1<  cp]\  reverenced,  than  that  she  should  have 
beauty  of  face  or  form." 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence  between  the  two, 

thinking  of  the  fair  young  wife  who  had  gone 

home  so  early,  and  left  him  with  the  little  daughter  to 

train    and    can-    for.      But  presently    K.dith    '•aid.  "Well, 
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papa,  am  I  to  have  my  cape?"  and  her  father  laughingly 
handed  lier  his  pu 

"There,  help  yourself.  Whew!"  lie  added,  as  she 
took  from  it.  the  seven  crisp  new  hills  referred  to.  "  The 
cape  is  lo  eosl  considerable,  isn't  it?''  while  Kdilh  said, 
with  much  satisfaction:  "The  cheap  ones  are  so  com- 
mon, father.  I  might  as  well  uH  a  seal-skin  while  I'm 
about  it." 

Mr.  Murray  regarded  his  daughter  gravely;  then  he 
said,  earnestly,  and  Edith  knew  there  was  no  joking  in 
what  he  said  this  time:  "Now,  daughter,  remember,  this 
is  all  the  money  I  can  let  you  have  this  year.  You  have 
all  the  clothes  any  girl  could  possihly  need,  and  I  fear 
this  is  extravagant.  Kememher,  not  another  dollar  be- 
fore the  1st  of  January  next." 

And  as  the  interview  ended,  and  the  daughter  had 
gone  up  stairs  to  get  ready  for  her  trip  to  the  furrier's,  the 
father  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand  thoughtfully.  "If 
her  mother  had  but  lived,"  he  murmured.  "I  fear  I'm 
not  doing  right  by  Edith.  It  worries  me  not  a  little." 
Then  he  put  oil  his  overcoat,  the  street  door  closed  be- 
hind him,  and  he  went  to  his  otlice. 

"The  dear  old  father!"  said  Edith  to  herself,  as  she 
watched  him  go  down  the  street.  "I'm  very  glad  I  don't 
know  of  uny  poor  people  now,  or  I'd  be  compelled  to 
spend  this  for  them.  I  just  know  I  would,  for  my  con- 
science wouldn't  let  me  keep  it.  But  I  don't.  Every 
single  solitary  pour  person  I  know  of  has  been  provided 
for.  and  I'll  rush  along  in  the  nicest  streets  on  my  way 
down  town,  so  that  I  can't  possibly  see  any  one  poorer 
than  myself.  For  I  must  have  that  cape,  and  that's  all 
there  is  about  it." 

Another  girl  was  coming  up  the  avenue  as  Edith  was 
hurrying  down  town. 

"  Going  out,  Edith?"  she  said.  "  Have  you  time  for  a 
talk  first?  It's  something  very  special,"  continued  the 
new-comer,  earnestly. 

"Why,  yes."  said  Edith,  slowly.  "Come  right  back 
with  me,  May,  to  the  house.  Now,  then,"  she  continued, 
when  she  had  led  her  guest  into  the  library  and  establish- 
ed her  in  a  comfortable  chair  by  the  fire,  "what's  tin- 
trouble?  Only  please,  please  don't  tell  me,"  she  added, 
entreatingly,  "that  it's  a  poor  family." 

"Not  exactly  a  whole  family,"  replied  May,  "but  I've 
heard  of  another  case  for  our  Circle  to  help.  You  know 
Grace  Leslie?"  she  added. 

"That  bright  girl  who  entered  our  class  last  fall?"  said 
Edith.  "  She  doesn't  need  coals  or  provisions,  does  she  ?" 

"  Hardly,"  said  May,  smiling;  "  but  she  does  need  help. 
Her  father  died  recently,  and  the  family  has  been  left 
rather  badly  otf.  Mrs.  Leslie  told  mother  last  night  that 
Grace  could  not  go  back  to  school,  as  so  many  bills  had 
accumulated  that  would  have  to  be  met.  Grace  is  the 
oldest,  of  the  four  children.  I  believe  there  are  several 
unpaid  school  hills,  and  I  thought,"  she  continued,  look- 
ing into  Edith's  face  for  the  expression  of  sympathy  that 
she  was  so  sure  of  finding  upon  it,  "that  this  would  be 
something  for  our  Circle  to  do.  Let  us  pay  those  school 
bills  and  pledge  ourselves  for  the  tuition,  so  that  Grace 
can  go  right,  along  with  us.  She  would  not  need  to 
know  ;  in  fact,  you  know  it's  against  the  rule  to  tell  even 
if  we  wanted  to." 

"  It  would  be  lovely  to  do,"  said  Edith,  slowly  ;  "  but, 
May,  I  shall  have  no  money  to  give  away  before  the  1st 
of  January.  Papa  gave  me  some  money  this  morning 
for  a  seal-skin  cape,  but  told  me  very  seriously  that  I  was 
not.  to  ha  ve  a  dollar  more  this  year.  I  sujipo.se  he  thinks 
I'm  extravagant,  or  something,  and  is  doing  this  for  dis- 
cipline. The  dear  old  father  !"  said  Edith,  softly,  for  some- 
how the  interview  in  the  library  that  morning  had  touch- 
ed her  strangely.  "  I  suppose  I  could  give  up  the  cape," 
she  said,  tremulously;  "  but  I  do  want  one  awfully." 


"Nonsense!"  said  May,  quickly.  "You're  not  a  bit 
extravagant,  Edith.  I'm  sure  you've  done  more  than  any 
of  us  for  our  Circle.  If  we  can't  manage  this  scheme, 
Grace  will  be  none  the  wiser.  It's  getting  on  towards 
Christmas,  and  the  girls  may  be  stingy,  but,  perhaj>s  after 
Christinas  we  can  get  the  plan  started,  lint  you  were 
iMimgdown  town,  Edith.  Shall  I  go  with  you?" 

"  I  was  going  for  my  cape,"  said  Edith,  slowly,  "and  if 
you  really  think  I  ought  to  get  it,  I  do  wish  you'd  go 
with  me." 

"  Certainly,"  said  May;  and  the  two  were  soon  on  their 
way. 


"  It  fits  you.  Miss  Edith,  to  perfection,"  said  Mr. 
the  furrier.  The  girls  had  always  laughed  at  his  name, 
for  it  seemed  so  appropriate  to  his  occupation.  "There 
need  be  no  alteration." 

Edith  complacently  surveyed  herself  in  the  glass.  The 
new  cape  did  indeed  look  very  well,  and  as  she  drew  it 
more  closely  about  her  shoulders  she  gave  a  little  sigh  of 
satisfaction.  "It's  lovely,"  she  said  at  last;  "and  the 
price  you  say  is  thirty-five  dollars?" 

"Thirty-five,"  said  Mr.  Baer.      "Will  you  take  this?" 

"What  do  you  think,  May?"  asked  Edith,  turning  to 
May  for  her  opinion. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  could  find  anything  to  suit  you 
better,  Edith,"  replied  her  friend. 

"Very  well,"  said  Edith,  hurriedly;  "and  there's  the 
money,"  she  added,  thrusting  the  roll  of  bills  into  Mr. 
Baer's  hand.  "  I'll  leave  my  jacket  here,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Baer,  and  you  can  send  it  up  on  Monday  if  you 
haven't  time  to-day,  as  I'd  like  to  wear  the  cape,"  and 
Edith  turned  once  more  to  the  mirror.  Had  she  glanced 
at  the  reflection  of  her  face  instead  of  at  the  cape,  she 
would  have  seen  an  unhappy  exj>ression  that  was  not 
usually  found  there.  Mr.  Baer  saw  it,  shook  his  head, 
and  smiled  oddly  after  the  girl  had  left. 

"That  child  is  worried  about  something. "he  said  to 
himself.  "  If  I  didn't  know  her  and  her  father,  and  know 
she  can  have  all  the  money  she  wants  merely  for  the  ask- 
ing, I  should  think  there  was  something  wrong  about  this 
purchase." 

Edith  and  May  walked  slowly  down  the  street,  and  at 
the  corner  parted. 

"Good-by,"  said  May.  "I'll  go  and  see  if  the  other 
girls  can  give  anything.  Don't  look  so  wofully  unhappy, 
Edie,  because  for  once  you've  spent  something  on  your- 
self. Why,  I  don't  believe  you've  spent  five  dollars  since 
we  formed  this  Circle,  and  surely  it's  not  right  to  give 
up  everything." 

Edith  smiled  doubtfully.  "At  all  events,  May,  you 
may  depend  upon  my  help  immediately  after  the  first  of 
the  year.  Good-by.  I'll  see  you  to-morrow." 

Unhappy!  Yes,  Edith  did  feel  so.  You  see  this  was 
the  trouble:  Some  six  months  before,  a  "Ten"  had  been 
formed  among  the  girls  of  her  "  set,"  its  object  being  to. 
do  little  kindly  acts,  and  not  let  them  be  known.  Each 
girl  wore  a  purple  ribbon  and  a  silver  cross,  but  no  one 
had  been  able  to  find  out  just  what  the  Circle  had  accom- 
plished, for  the  girls  had  taken  a  vow  to  keep  all  their 
good  deeds  secret.  This  quaint  little  motto  they  had 
adoj)ted  for  their  own: 

"  Doest  thou  a  good  deed, 
In   the  dei-p  let  it  go; 
Though  the  fish  may  not  see, 
Yet  the  Lord  will  know." 

As  May  said,  Edith  had  been  exceedingly  generous; 
for  it,  was  her  nature  to  be  enthusiastic  in  whatever  she 
undertook.  Her  allowance  was  large,  and  she  had,  after 
reserving  only  what  she  actually  needed,  poured  the  re- 
mainder into  the  treasury. 

"You  should  do  something  as  a  sacrifice."  That  was 
what  her  father  had  said.  "  'He  that  loveth  father  or 
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mother  more  tlian  Me.  is  not  worthy  of 
Me.  And  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross 
and  followelh  after  Me,  is  not  worthy 
of  Me.'  I  suppose  it  means  that  I  should 
have  given  up  the  cape,"  said  Edith, 
chokingly.  "I  know  I'm  not  worthy  io 
wear  this  cross,  for,  in  spite  of  what  May 
said,  I've  been  most  horribly  selfish.'' 

In  another  part  of  the  city  a,  girl  about 
the  same  age  as  Edith  looked  at  her  books 
longingly,  then  hearing  a  wail  from  an 
adjoining  room,  she  turned  resolutely 
towards  the  door.  "  Wait,  baby."  she 
called,  patiently;  "sister's  coming-,"  and 
in  a  moment  more  she  had  taken  the  lit- 
tle one  from  its  tired  mother,  and  was  toss- 
ing it  up  and  down  until  it  crowed  with 
delight.  Mrs.  Leslie  looked  on  gratefully. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  with- 
out you,  Grace  dear,"  she  said,  tearfully. 
"You've  been  so  bright  and  patient.  I 
never  thought  you  could  have  given  up 
school  so  easily,  but  you  don't  seem  to 
mind  it." 

Something  like  a  sob  rose  in  Grace's 
throat,  and  .sin-  bid  her  face  in  the  baby's 
shoulder  before  giving  him  bis  final  toss, 
then  she  said,  gently:  "Of  course  I  shall 
be  sorry  not  to  go  back  to  school,  mother 
dear,  but  I'm  glad  I've  found  something 
to  do  to  help  us  meet  expenses.  Your 
eldest  girl  must  be  a  boy,  you  see." 

"No  boy  could  do  better,  darling,"  said  her  mother. 
"If  we  could  only  get  you  a  scholarship,  we  might  pos- 
sibly keep  you  in  school  for  a  year  or  two." 

"And  I  would  graduate  in  that  time,"  said  Grace, 
eagerly— so  eagerly  that  her  mother  saw  at  once  how  she 
would  enjoy  it. 

"But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  paying  the 
tuition,"  continued  her  mother.  "It  was  your  father's 
ambition,  Grace,  to  have  yon  graduate,  but  if  he  can  see 
the  sacrifice  you  have  made  so  willingly,  he  will  think 
you  have  won  far  greater  honor  than  any  school  could 
give  you." 

"At  all  events,"  said  Grace,  brightly,  "I  can  use  all 
my  spare  time  in  studying,  and  I'll  soon  be  something 
better  than  a  'model,'  mother  dear.  Since  I  can't  go  to 
school,  I  can  at  least  help  pay  off  some  of  those  dreadful 
bills.  Don't  worry,  mother.  Jack  and  Harry  will  soon 
be  able  to  help  too,  and  in  the  mean  time  ue'll  get  along. 
And  now  do  look  at  this  baby.  He's  gone  asleep  during 
our  talk,  bless  hia  heart!"  and  she  carried  him  off  to  his 
crib.  "  I  think,  mother,"  continued  Grace,  "if  you  don't 
mind,  I'll  go  and  call  on  my  teacher.  Miss  Denham,  and 
tell  her  I  can't  go  back." 

"  (Jertainly,  dear,  go  by  all  means,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie, 
and  Grace  went. 

"Not  coming  back?  Ob,  Grace!  I'm  so  sorry!"  said 
Miss  Denham,  when  Grace,  had  told  her  the  news.  "Is  it 
really  necessary,  dear .'  You  would  make  such  a  .success 
as  a  teacher  if  you  could  only  graduate." 

"Yes,  I  know  I  could  teach, "said  Grace,  sadly;  "but 
it's  not  to  be  thought  of." 

"And  there  is  not  one  scholarship  vacant,"  said  Miss 
Denham,  sorrowfully.  "  However.  Grace,  I'll  not  forget 
you,  and  perhaps  some  day  an  opening  may  come.  Good- 
by,  dear.  God  bless  you  !" 

And  Grace  went  away,  not  a  little  comforted,      li 
pleasant  to  be  appreciated,  at  any  rate.      As  she  walked 
along  sorrowfully  she  met  Edith,  who,  after  finishing  her 
lessons,  had   started   for  a  promenade   in   her   new  cape. 
Grace  bowed  slightly,  and  would  have  passed  on,  for  she 
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had  never  known  Edith  intimately;  but  Edith  stopped, 
and  held  out  her  band  in  a  friendly  way. 

"  I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  this  morning  of  your  trouble," 
she  said,  hesitatingly.  "I  missed  you  from  school,  but 
did  not  know  that  you  had  lost  your  father." 

( I  race's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  Edith  went  on: 

"  I'm  so  very  sorry.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  if 
I  were  to  lose  my  father,  for  he's  the  only  relative  1  have 
in  the  world.  It  must  be  simply  dreadful." 

"I  have  mother  and  the  children  left,"  said  Grace, 
simply;  "but  it  has  been  hard  for  me  to  lose  my  father. 
Thank  you,  Miss  Murray,  for  your  sympathy." 

"Shall  I  see  you  at  school  on  Monday  ;"  asked  Edith, 
although  she  felt  very  guilty  as  she  asked  (he  <|iiestion. 

"  No,"  replied  Grace;  "I've  left  school.  In  fan. "she 
added,  rather  proudly.  "  by  next  week  I  his  time  I  shall  be 
a  'working-girl.'  Mr.  I'.aer.  the  furrier,  has  oll'ered  me  a 
position  as  model  in  his  establishment,  to  l  r \  on  cloaks, 
etc.,  and  I've  accepted."  And  before  the  astonished 
Edith  could  lind  words  for  reply,  ( i  race  had  given  her  a 
linal  nod.  and  disappeared. 

"Well,  I  never!"  said  Edith,  slowly.  "I'm  going 
around  to  see  May."  And  half  an  hour  later  found  her 
in  Ma\  's  parlor  talking  earnestly.  "  Wouldn't  the  others 
"•ive  an  v  th  in"  '"  she  asked,  after  she  had  told  of  her  inter- 

ry  -       v 

view  with  ( irace. 

"They  said  Iliev  couldn't,  real  ly,"  replied  May,  "for 
you  know  we  all  handed  in  all  we  could  spare  a!  the  last 
meeting.  When  I  heard  of  it.  I  decided  to  take  something 
out  of  m 3  ( 'hrisinias  fund  if  1  could  gel  you  to  help  (for  ] 
scarcelj  dared  hope  for  anything  more  from  the  other.- 1, 

and  pay  off  some  of  tl Id  bills,  so  that    (Irace  mig] 

persuaded  to  go  back.  Knt  there  i>  fifty  dollars  to  pay, 
and  I  can  give  only  fifteen, "she  a  ..n,\\  fully. 

Edith  rose  lo  go       "  I'm  awfully  sorrj  ,  Ma;,         i" 
"and  I  .si  m  pi  \  hate  this  horrid  fur  cape,  "she  added,  giving 
indictivc        itch  as  she  straightened  her  hat  before 
the  mirror. 

"Nonsense,"  Ian-bed  May.  "The  cape  is  perfectly 
lovely,  and  you  look  so  well  in  it." 
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The  cape  \v;ts  lovely,  and  she  tlid  look  well.  Edith 
knew  tliis.  and  it  was  nice  to  feel  the  soft  warm  fur 
againsl  her  lliroal  as  slie  \\alked  slowly  homeward,  al- 
though 1  his  time  si  KM  nude  m  >  ell'ort  to  quiet  her  conscience, 
that  was  speaking  to  hei- steadily. 

"  I've  a  notion  to  ask  papa  for  some  more  money,"  she 
said  at  last,  not  to  herself,  but  to  the  still,  small  voice 
that  was  pleading  with  her. 

"You  have  no  right  to  do  it,"  said  conscience,  sternly. 
"That's  against  the  rules  of  the  Circle.  Other  girls 
might  get  it  by  asking,  too,  if  they  tried." 

"I'm  sure  the  cape's  mine.  Papa  said  I  might  have 
it,"  said  Edith,  defiantly. 

"Of  course  it's  yours.  You  paid  the  thirty-five  dollars 
for  it,"  said  conscience,  scornfully. 

"I  don't  know  Grace  Leslie  very  well,  anyway,"  said 
Edith.  "She's  almost  a  stranger  to  me." 

"  ' Stranger,  and  ye  took  Me  in,'" said  conscience,  softly. 

Silence  for  at  least  five  minutes.  Edith  had  turned  her 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  busier  portion  of  the  city. 

"I  don't  believe  Mr.  Baer  will  do  it.  I'm  ashamed  to 
go  in." 

"Try  him,  and  see."  said  conscience.  "You've  no 
need  to  be  ashamed.  You're  asking  nothing  wrong." 

So  Edith  went  in,  and  sought  the  "Baer  in  his  den,"  as 
she  afterwards  told  May.  for  he  was  in  his  private  of- 
fice. 

"  Mr.  Baer,"  she  began,  plunging,  as  was  her  style,  into 
the  heart  of  her  subject,  "I've  changed  my  mind  about 
this  cape.  Would  you — could  you,"  she  added,  pleading- 
ly, as  she  saw  the  furrier  look  at  her  with  some  suspicion, 
"take  it  back  again,  and  give  me  the  thirty-five  dollars.' 
I  need  the  money  very  much  for  another  purpose.  You 
may  deduct  a  few  dollars  if  you  like,  because  I  have  worn 
the  cape;  but  if  you  will  take  it  back  and  give  me  as 
much  of  the  money  as  is  right,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
favor." 

Mr.  Baer  regarded  her  gravely  for  a  moment;  then  a 
smile  broke  over  his  face  as  he  said:  "  Yes,  I  think  I  can. 
I  don't  believe  you've  damaged  the  cape  any  liy  wearing 
it  down  here,  Miss  Edith.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  a,  good  ad- 
vertisement. Your  jacket  has  not  been  sent  home,  so  you 
can  walk  back  in  that;  and  here  is  the  money." 

He  handed  her  the  same  seven  crisp  new  bills  she  had 
given  him  that  morning,  and  Edith  took  them  joyfully. 
As  she  put  them  back  in  her  purse,  she  laid  her  hand 
in  a  loving  caress  upon  the  pretty  dark  fur. 

"  Good-by,  you  beauty, "she  said;  and  in  spite  of  her- 
self the  tears  filled  her  eyes.  "Don't  think,  Mr.  Baer, 
that  I  don't  know  just  how  lovely  this  cape  is,  and  don't 
think  I  didn't  like  it,  for  there  was  never  such  a  beauty. 
But — I  needed  the  money  for  something  else." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Baer,  handing  her  her  jacket. 
"We  understand  that — the  cape  and  I,  "he  added,  smiling. 
And  as  he  watched  the  little  figure  walking  briskly  down 
the  street,  he  said  to  himself:  "Girls  are  queer  creatures ; 
never  know  their  minds  five  minutes  at  a  time;  but  that 
one  has  such  a  coaxing  way  I  couldn't  refuse  her." 

Edith  had  time  for  another  interview  with  May  before 
she  hurried  home  to  supper.  "Here's  the  money,  my 
dear,  for  I've  decided  to  do  without  my  seal-skin  cape 
this  year.  Mr.  Baer  was  lovely,  and  took  back  the  cape 
ami  gave  me  the  money.  Now  rush  down  and  see  Miss 
l)enham,  and  have  her  tell  Grace  to  be  in  school  bright 
and  early  on  Monday  morning;  and  mind,  don't  tell  the 
rest  of  the  Circle  about  this." 

"Edith  Murray,"  said  May.  kissing  her  lovingly, 
"you're  the  best  girl  in  the  uorld,  and  I'd  just  love  to 
tell  this  all  over  the  city,  for  T  don't  know  of  another  girl 
who  would  have  done  such  a  thing." 

A  note  from  Miss  Denham  filled  Grace  and  her  mother 
with  more  happiness  than  had  been  theirs  for  months 
previous. 


"  I>I:AI;  GliAcK."  it  said,  "your  name  has  been  placed 
upon  the  list  of  pupils  who  arc  charged  no  tuition,  and 
I  trust  you  will  lie  hack  among  us  on  Monday  without 
fail.  Do  not  feel  any  delicacy  about  this,  as  the  offer 
is  made  you  by  those  who  know  it  will  lie  appreciated. 
Continue  as  you  began  last  fall,  and  you  will  be  sure  to 
some  day  fill  a  position  of  usefulness  far  above  the  aver- 
age. With  much  love,  I  am. 

Sincerely  your  Friend, 

MARY  DENHAM." 

Need  it  be  stated  that  Grace  accepted  gratefully. 

Mr.  Baer  also  received  a  note  that  evening,  as  follows: 

"DEAR  MR.  BAER, — I  have  been  offered  the  chance  of 
continuing  my  course  in  school,  free  of  charge,  and  there- 
fore take  this  means  of  declining  your  very  kind  offer. 
Thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  your  kindness  in  giving 
me  the  position,  I  am,  Respectfully, 

GRACE  LESLIE." 

"Humph!"  growled  Mr.  Baer;  "another  queer  girl; 
though  I'm  glad  to  hear  this.  I  wonder,"  he  added, 
thoughtfully,  "  who  is  paying  her  tuition,  for  I  know 
there  are  none  of  the  scholarships  vacant?  I'll  look  into 

this." 

"  Well,  daughter  ?"  said  Mr.  Murray  the  next  morning, 
as  Edith,  dressed  for  church,  but  wearing  her  seal-skin 
jacket,  joined  him  at  the  hall  door.  "  What!  Didn't 
you  buy  the  cape,  after  all  '." 

"I  thought,  father."  said  Edith,  confusedly,  her  face 
growing  crimson  under  his  searching  gaze,  "that  since 
you  had  'cut  me  off  with  a  shilling'  until  the  first  of  the 
year,  1  had  better  lay  up  a  reserve,  so  I've  done  without 
the  cape." 

"Very  well,"  said  her  father,  quietly;  "only  don't 
spend  the  money  foolishly.  I  am  glad  you  are  beginning 
to  think  of  these  things." 

"  The  snow  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

Ami  silently  ;ill   the  niirlit" 

had  been  coming  down,  so  that  when  Edith  opened  her 
eyes  that  Christmas  morning  a  cry  of  delight  broke  from 
her.  "<)h,  how  perfectly  lovely!  A  real  white  Christ- 
mas!" Then  hurried  with  her  toilet,  that  she  might  run 
down  stairs  to  greet  her  father. 

"A  merry  Christmas,  you  precious  father!"  she  cried, 
dancing  into  the  dining-room,  where  he  sat  waiting  for 
her.  "Isn't  this  snow  a  lovely  Christmas  gift?  It 
makes  me  feel  so  Christrnasy,"  she  added,  laughing. 

"There's  something  in  that  box  by  your  chair  that 
may  make  you  feel  still  more  so,  although  I  can't  tell," 
said  her  father,  smiling. 

Edith  needed  no  second  hint,  but  in  a  moment  more 
the  box  was  opened;  and  there,  in  the  daintiest  of  white 
tissue  wrappings,  lay  the  same  fur  cape  about  which  all 
this  has  been  said. 

"  Father,  you  darling!"  said  Edith,  rapturously.  "How 
did  you  know  what  I've  been  longing  for  all  winter  ?" 

"Oh,  I  guessed  it,"  said  her  father,  laughing.  Then 
when  she  put  on  the  cape,  and  came  and  stood  before 
him,  he  looked  into  her  face  with  unutterable  fondness. 
"My  precious  daughter!  I  have  not  been  watching  you 
all  these  weeks  for  nothing.  Mr.  Baer — he  is  a  trustee  of 
your  school,  you  know — in  some  way  ferreted  out  the 
good  you've  been  doing-,  and  came  to  me  with  the  story. 
He  said  to  me,  '  That  was  a  rare  act  of  charity,  giving 
up  that  cape,  for  girls  are  girls,  and  she  wanted  one.'" 

"So  I  did, "laughed  Edith — "wanted  it  dreadfully.  The 
old  '  haer' !  How  in  the  world  did  he  find  it  out?"  she 
added,  nestling  her  chin  into  the  softness  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction. 
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HOLLY    AND   MISTLETOE. 

I1Y  EDMUND  COLLINS. 


rare,  delicate,  and  beautiful,  and  the  source  of  numerous 
legends  and  old  historic  customs. 

A  large  quantity  of  mistletoe  reaches  the  United  States 

FOE   many  weeks  past  young  folks  everywhere  have     mid  Canada  from   Europe  every  year  a  few  da\> 
been  scouring  the   fields  and  woods,  locating  holly      (.'hristmas.      II   is  packed  with  great  care  in  boxes,  as  on 
bushes  and   mistletoe   plants,   so  that  they  could  know 


the  trains,  so  that  the  milky,  wax-like  berries  may  not 
fall  oil'.  There  are  nearly  eighty  species  of  mistletoe, 
and  all  of  them  are  evergreens  and  parasites,  but  they  are 
very  seldom  found  on  the  oak,  though  people  generally 
believe  the  contrary.  ( >nly  the  mistletoe  proper  is  found 
in  Europe,  but  there  are  many  varieties  common  in  the 
I'nileil  States.  The  plant  is  obtained  from  many  parts 
of  the  country,  notably  the  South,  growing  upon  apple, 
pear,  plum,  and  other  fruit  trees;  it  is  now  and  again  — 
though,  as  I  have  said,  rarely — found  on  the  oak.  Al- 
though most  of  the  imported  mistletoe  comes  from  Eng: 
land,  very  few  plants  grow  in  that  country;  they  are  im- 
ported from  the  apple  orchards  of  Normandy  and  other 
parts  of  France.  The  imported  species  of  this  beautiful 
parasite  always  has  the  milky  waxen  berries,  but  plants 
have  been  found  in  this  country  with  berries  of  as  vivid  a 
red  as  that  of  the  holly  fruit.  The  mistletoe  berry  con- 
tains a  viscid  juice,  from  which  birdlime  is  obtained,  and 
birds  of  the  thrush  family  are  fond  of  the  fruit.  Hence 
the  name  misseltlirush  or  mistlethrush  is  derived.  The 
seeds  of  the  plant  are  brought  from  tree  to  tree  by  the 
birds,  which,  after  a  feast  on  mistle  berries,  fly  off  to  an- 
other tree,  and  wipe  their  bills  on  a  branch.  The  seed 
takes  root  in  the  sap  and  fibre  of  the  limb  or  bole  where 
it  is  left.  In  time  it  puts  out  a  tiny  oblate  leaf,  and  there- 
after continues  to  grow  as  the  tree  grows,  and,  as  a  rule, 
as  long  as  the  tree  lives.  It  has  greenish-yellow  flowers 
in  spring,  and  the  berries  appear  in  winter. 


where  to  go  for  them  two  or  three  days  before  Christ- 
mas. The  day  before  Christmas  eve  is  usually  the  time 
that  holly  and  mistletoe  are  brought  home;  and  when 
they  are  displayed,  they  look  as  glossy  and  as  fresh  as 
they  do  in  the  woods  and  fields. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  young  folks  that  gather  holly 
and  mistletoe  at  Christmas-tide;  thousands  of  farmers 
and  other  persons  from  Canada  to  the  tropics  employ 
themselves  at  this  work  for  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  25th.  They  haul  home  the  holly  by  the  horse-load 
on  drays  or  sleds,  but  the  mistletoe,  which  is  rarer,  more 
valuable,  and  more  easily  broken,  is  usually  conveyed  in 
bags  or  boxes,  though  troops  of  women  may  be  seen 
bringing  home  the  beautiful  parasite  in  their  aprons. 
The  plants  gathered  in  such  large  quantities  are  intend- 
ed for  shipment  to  the  cities  near  by,  and  perhaps  to 
New  York  and  other  far-distant  places.  During  the 
week  before  Christmas  there  are  probably  several  thou- 
sand tons  of  holly  shipped  over  the  railways  to  every 
quarter,  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  mistletoe.  Some  of 
the  Southern  trains  bring'  along  one,  two,  and  three  car- 
loads, the  holly  being  carefully  packed  incases,  so  that  it 
shall  not  appear  draggled  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 
The  mistletoe  is  put  in  small  packages,  because  it  is  easy 
to  break  oil'  the  milky  bells,  and  the  plant  is  far  more 
rare  and  costly. 

Holly  abounds  all  over  the  world,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  species  of  it  having  been  determined,  but  there  are 
about  fourteen  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  hollies  remain  green  through 
the  entire  year,  others  shed  their  foliage, 
but  those  used  for  Christmas  decorations 
have  deep  green  leaves,  the  upper  surface 
being  glossy.  The  finest  American  species 
of  holly  is  the  Ilex  opaca,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  it  have  recently  been  reaching  the 
cities.  The  mountain-holly,  or  Xemopan- 
thes  canadensis,  is  also  a  choice  variety; 
but  even  these  are  quite  inferior  to  the 
English  holly,  which  has  a  sturdier  leaf 
and  a  more  vivid  and  lustrous  green.  A 
small  proportion  of  the  holly  used  by  Eng- 
lish people  resident  in  Canada  is  imported 
from  England,  and  a  great  many  cases 
come  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States. 

There  are  many  superstitions  connected  with  the  his- 
torv  of  the  holly  bush       It  was  employed  for  decorating      OO  that    is  the   way   King  Selhn   the 

the  temple  when  the  Saturnalia,  or  feasts  of  Saturn,  were      O   reign.  I    that    is   the 

held   in    ancient  Rome.      The  Teutonic    race,  especially     All   day  was    easting  and  dnnking  and   mak 
those  living  in  bleak  or  mountainous  regions,  festooned     and  music  and  laughing  and  talking 
the  insides  of  their  houses,  so  that  sylvan  spirits,  fairies,     at  midnight   the  same  thing  happened 
and  other  supernatural  creatures  might  come  in  from  the     out,  all  the  people  began  wailing  and  cr 
storm  and  cold  and  take  shelter  among  the  leaves.  tall,  terrible  black   men   came 

Although  the  holly  is  most  prized  for  Christmas  dec-     marched  K  ng  Bella,  away  to  the    „,,    1     ,1  s  . 

Its     every  ni^ht  the  same  voice  said, 


he  Enchanted  Island . 

BY    HOWARD    PYLE. 

AUTHOR  OF  "  PEPPER  AND  SALT,"  "THE  WONDER  CLOCK,"   ETC. 


orations,  it  lias  also   several  other  important  uses 


from  the  species  of* holly  known  as  the  Ilex  co.s.s/m-  the  makiii0 

vaupon  tea  so   common   among  the  rural  parts  of  the  ever  been  before  but  the  great  clockin    het 

Carolinas,  where  it  is  a  very  choice  drink  ;  and  Paraguay  tick  :   took  !   tic 

tea,  or  mate,  is  derived  from  some   Southern    varieties.  Then    as  it  ah,       -  happene, 

The  holly,  however,  being  a  shrub  that  grows  in  consul-  and  all  was  as  black  as    nk. 

erable  abundance  nearly  all  over   the  world,  is  not   so  wailing  and  crying,  but 

highly   prized   for   Christmas  as  the  mistletoe,  which  is 


the  door  opened  slowly,  and  in 


as  silent    as  death; 
not  six  black  men 
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as  before.  Uut  nine  iiH'ii  ;is  silent  as  death,  dressed  all  in 
tlaming  red,  and  tlie  torches  they  carried  burned  as  red 

as  blood.     The\  ti.dk  King  Selim  by  the  arms,  just  as  the 

six  men  had  done,  and  inarched  him  through  the  same 
entries  and  passageways,  and  so  came  a  1.  last  to  the  same 
vaulted  room.  There  stood  the  statue:  hut  now  it  was 
turned  to  1!esh  and  l.lood.  and  the  eyes  were  open  and 
looking  strain-lit  at  Selim  the  Baker. 

•'  Art  thou  Selim  ''."  said  she.      And  she  pointed  her  lin- 
ger straight  at  him. 

"  Yes.  I  am  Selim."  said  lie. 

••  Andddst  thdii  wear  the  gold  ring-  with  the  red  stone  ?" 
said  she. 

"Yes. "said  he:   "I  have  it  on  my  finder." 
"  And  dost  thou  wear  the  iron  ring  '." 
"Xo,"said  he;   "  I  gave  that  t«.  Selim  the  Fisherman.'' 
The    words  had    hardly    left    his   lips  when  the  statue 
gave  a  great  cry,  and  clapped    her  hands  together.      And 
in  an  instant  a  great  cry  sounded  like  an   echo  all  over 
the  town— a  shriek  fit  to  split  the  ears. 

The  next  moment  there  came  another  sound— a  sound 
like  thunder — above  and  below  ami  everywhere.  The 
began  to  shake  and  to  rock,  and  the  houses  began 
to  topple  and  fall,  and  the  people  began  to  scream  and  to 
yell  and  to  shout,  and  the  waters  of  the  sea  began  to  lash 
and  to  roar,  and  the  wind  began  to  bellow  and  howl. 
Then  it  was  a  good  thing  for  King  Selim  that  he  wore 
Luck's  Ring;  for  though  all  the  beautiful  snow-white 
palace  about  him  and  above  him  began  to  crumble 
to  pieces  like  slaked  lime,  the  sticks  and  the  stones  and 
the  beams  fell  this  side  of  him  and  that,  and  he  crawled 
out  from  under  it  without  a  scratch  or  a  bruise,  like  a 
rat  out  of  a  cellar.  That  is  what  Luck's  Ring  did  for 
him. 

But  his  troubles  were  not  over  yet.  for  just  as  he  came 
out  from  under  all  the  ruin,  the  island  began  to  sink 
douii  into  the  water,  carrying  everything  along  with  it 
--that  is,  everything  but  him  and  one  thing  else.  That 
one  other  thing  was  an  empty  boat,  and  King  Selim 
climbed  into  it.  and  nothing  else  saved  him  from  drown- 
ing. It  was  Luck's  Ring  that  did  that  for  him  also. 

The  boat  floated  on  and  on  until  it  came  to  another 
island  that  was  just  like  the  island  1m  had  left,  only  that 
there  was  neither  tree  nor  blade  of  grass  nor  hide  nor 
hail-  nor  living  thing  of  any  kind.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
an  island  just  like  the  other:  a  high  mountain  and  no- 
thing else.  There  Selim  the  Baker  went  ashore,  and 
there  he  would  have  starved  to  death  only  for  Luck's 
Ring;  for  one  day  a  boat  came  sailing  by,  and  when 
poor  Selim  shouted,  those  aboard  heard  him  and  came 
and  took  him  oil'.  How  they  all  stared  to  see  his  golden 
crown  — for  he  still  wore  it— and  his  robes  of  silk  and 
satin  and  the  nold  and  jewels! 

I '.e fore  they  would  consent  to  carry  him  away,  they 
made  him  pay  them  all  the  line  things  he  had  on,  and 
then  they  took  him  home  again  to  the  town  whence  he 
had  first  come,  just  as  poor  as  when  he  had  started.  Back 
he  went  to  his  bake-sh op  and  his  ovens,  and  the  first  thing 


he  did    was  to   lake   oil'  his  gold  ring  and  put  it  on  the 
shelf. 

"  If  that  is  the  King-  of  (  lood  Luck."  said  he,  "  I  want  no 
more  such  pudding." 

That  is  the  way  with  mortal  man,  for  one  has  to  have 
the  Ring  of  Wisdom  as  well  U>  turn  the  Ring  of  Luck  to 
good  account. 

And  no\\   for  Selim  the  Fisherman. 

Well,  thus  it  happened  to  him.  Fora  wli  ile  he  carried 
the  iron  ring  around  in  bis  pocket — just  as  so  many  of  us 
do— without  thinking  to  put  it  on.  But  one  day  lie  slipped 
it  on  his  linger,  and  that  is  what  we  do  not  all  of  us  do. 
After  thai  lie  never  took  it  off  again,  and  the  world  went 
smoothly  with  him.  He  was  not,  rich,  but  then  he  was 
not  poor,  he  was  not  merry,  neither  was  he  sad.  He  al- 
wavs  had  enough,  and  was  thankful  for  it,  for  I  never 
yet  knew  wisdom  logo  lieggin1.  or  crying. 

So  he  went  his  way,  and  he  fished  his  fish,  and  twelve 
months  and  a  week  or  more  passed  by.  Then  one  day 
he  went  past  the  baker  shop,  and  there  sat  Selim  the 
Baker  smoking  his  pipe  of  tobacco. 

"So.  friend, "said  Selim  the  Fisherman,  "you  are  back 
again  in  the  old  place,  I  see." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other  Selim;  "awhile  ago  I  was  a 
King,  and  now  I  am  nothing  but  a  baker  again.  As  for 
that  gold  ring  with  the  red  stone,  they  may  say  it  is 
Luck's  King  if  they  choose,  but  when  next  I  wear  it  may 
I  be  hanged, " 

Thereupon  he  told  Selim  the  Fisherman  the  story  of 
what  had  happened  to  him.  with  all  its  ins  and  outs,  just 
as  I  have  told  it,  to  yon. 

"Well."  said  Selim  the  Fisherman.  "I  should  like  to 
have  a  sight  of  that  island  myself.  If  you  want  the  ring 
no  longer,  just  let  me  have  it,  for.  maybe,  if  I  wear  it, 
something  of  the  kind  will  happen  to  me." 

••  Yon  may  have  it,"  said  Selim  the  Baker.  "Yonder 
it  is,  and  you  are  welcome  to  it." 

So  Selim  the  Fisherman  put  on  the  ring,  and  then 
went  his  way  about  his  own  business.  That  night  as  he 
came  home,  carrying  his  nets  over  his  shoulder,  whom 
should  he  meet  but  the  little  old  man  in  gray,  with  the 


••ei.ME    WITH    ME,"    SAID    THE    LITTLE    OLD    MAN. 
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white  beard,  and  the  black  cap  on  his  head,  and  the  long 
staff  in  his  hand. 

"Is  your  name  Selim  ?"  said  the  little  man,  just  as  he 
had  done  to  Selim  the  Baker. 
"Yes,"  said  Selim,  "it  is.'' 

"And  do  you  wear   a  gold   ring  with  a   red  stone?" 
said  the  little  old  man,  just  as  he  had  said  before. 
"Yes,"  said  Selim,  "I  do." 

"Then  come  with  me,"  said  the  little  old  man,  "and  I 
will  show  you  the  wonder  of  the  world." 

Selim   the  Fisherman  remembered  all  that  Selim  the 
Baker  had  told  him,  and  lie  took  no  two  thoughts  as  to 
what  to  do.      Down  he  tumbled  his   nets,  and  away   lie 
went  after  the  other  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 
Here  they  went  and  there  they  went,  up  crooked  streets 
and    lanes   and   down    byways   and  alleyways,  until   at 
last  they  came  to  the  same  garden  to  which  Selim   the 
Baker  had  been  brought.      Then  the  old  man 
knocked  at  the  gate  three   times,  and   cried 
out,  in  a  loud  voice,  "Open!   open!  open  to 
Selim  who  wears  the  Ring  of  Luck!" 

Then  the  gate  opened,  and  in  they  went. 
Fine  as  it  all  was,  Selim  the  Fisherman 
cared  to  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  but  straight  after  the  old  man  he  went, 
until  at  last  they  came  to  the  sea-side,  and 
the  boat,  and  the  four-and-twenty  oarsmen 
dressed  like  Princes,  and  the  black  slaves 
with  tlie  perfumed  torches. 

Here  the  old  man  entered  the  boat  and 
Selim  after  him,  and  away  they  sailed. 

To  make   a  long  story  short,  everything 
happened  to  Selim  the  Fisherman  just  as  it 
had  happened  to  Selim  the  Baker.     At  dawn 
of  day  they  came  to  the  island   and  the  city    . 
built  on    the  mountain.      And    the  palaces 
were  just   as  white  and  beautiful,   and    the 
gardens    and    orchards   just    as    fresh     and 
blooming,  as  though  they  had  not  all  tum- 
bled down  and  sunk  under  the  water  a  week 
before,  almost  carrying  poor  Selim  the  Baker 
with  them.      There  were  the  people  dressed 
in  silks  and  satins  and  jewels  just  as  Selim 
the  Baker  had  found  them,  and  they  shout- 
ed and   hurrahed  for  Selim  the  Fisherman  just  as  they 
had  shouted  and   hurrahed  for  the  other.     There  were 
the  Princes  and  the  nobles  and  the  white  horse,  and  Selim 
the  Fisherman  got  on  its  back  and  rode  up  to  the  daz- 
zling snow-white  palace,  and  they  put  a  crown  on   his 
head  and  made  a  King  of  him,  just  as  they  had  made  a 
King  of  Selim  the  Baker. 

That  night  at  midnight  it  happened  just  as  it  had  hap- 
pened before.  Suddenly,  as  the  hour  struck,  the  lights 
all  went  out,  and  there  was  a  moaning  and  a  crying 
enough  to  make  the  heart  curdle.  Then  the  door  flew 
open,  and  in  came  the  six  terrible  black  men  with  torches. 
They  led  Selim  the  Fisherman  through  damp  and  dismal 
entries  and  passageways,  until  they  came  to  the  vaulted 
room  of  black  marble,  and  there  stood  the  beautiful  sta- 
tue on  its  black  pedestal.  Then  came  the  same  voice 
from  above:  "Selim!  Selim!  Selim!"  it  cried,  "what 
art  thou  doing  ?  To-day  is  feasting  and  drinking  and 
merrymaking,  but  beware  of  to-morrow!" 

But  Selim  the  Fisherman  did  not  stand  still  and  listen, 
as  Selim  the  Baker  had  done.  He  called  out:  "I  hear 
the  words!  I  am  listening!  I  will  beware  to-day  for 
the  sake  of  to-morrow." 

I  do  not  know  what  I  would  have  done  had  I  been 
Kino-  of  that  island,  and  had  I  known  that  in  a  twelve- 
month it  would  all  come  tumbling  down  about  my  ears 
and  sink  into  the  sea — maybe  carrying  me  along  with  it. 
This  is  what  Selim  the  Fisherman  did,  but  then  he  wore 
the  iron  Ring  of  Wisdom  on  his  finger,  and  I  never  had 


that  on  mine.  First 
of  all,  he  called  the 
wisest  men  of  the 
island  to  him.  and 
found  from  them 
just  where  the  other 
island  lay  upon 
which  the  boat  with 
Selim  the  Baker  in 
it  had  drifted. 

Then,  when  he 
found  where  it  was, 
he  sent  armies  and 
armies  of  men,  and 
built  on  that  island 
palaces  and  houses, 
and  planted  there 


HE    CALLED   THE    WISEST    MEN    OF  THE    ISLAND    TO    HIM. 


orchards  and  gardens,  just  like  the  palaces  and  the 
orchards  and  the  gardens  about  him,  only  a  great  deal 
finer.  Then  he  sent  fleets  and  fleets  of  ships,  and  carried 
everything  away  from  the  island  where  he  lived  to  that 
other  island — all  the  men  and  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren; all  the  flocks  and  herds  and  every  living  thing; 
all  the  fowls  and  the  birds  and  everything  that  wore 
feathers;  all  the  gold  and  the  silver  and  jewels  and  the 
silks  and  the  satins,  and  whatever  was  of  any  good  or  of 
any  use;  and  when  all  these  things  were  done,  there  were 
still  two  days  left  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  two  days  he  sent  over  the  beau- 
tiful statue,  and  had  it  set  up  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
splendid  new  palace  he  had  built. 

Upon  the  second  day  he  went  over  himself,  leaving 
behind  him  nothing  but  the  dead  mountain  and  the  rocks 
and  the  empty  houses. 

So  came  the  end  of  the  twelve  months. 

So  came  midnight. 

Out  went  all  the  lights  in  the  new  palace,  and  every- 
thing was  as  silent  as  death  and  as  black  as  ink.  The 
door  opened,  and  in  came  the  nine  men  in  red.  with 
torches  burning  as  red  as  blood.  They  took  Selim  the 
Fisherman  by  the  arms  and  led  him  to  the  beautiful 
statue,  and  there  she  was  with  her  eyes  open. 

"Are  you  Selim?"  said  she. 

"  Yes,  I  am  Selim,"  said  lie. 

"And  do  you  wear  the  iron  ring;"  said  she. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  he;  and  so  he  did. 
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There  was  no  roaring-  and  thundering:  there  was  no 
sluicing  anil  quaking;  there  was  no  toppling  anil  tum- 
bling; there  was  no  splashing  and  dashing.  For  this 
island  was  solid  rock,  and  was  not  all  enchantment  and 
hollow  inside  and  underneath,  like  the  other  which  he 
had  left,  behind. 

The  beautiful  statue  smiled  until  the  place  lit  up  as 
though  tin-  sun  .shone.  Down  she  came  from  the  pedes- 
tal where  she  stood,  and  kissed  Selim  the  Fisherman  on 
the  lips. 

Then  instantly  the  lights  blazed  everywhere,  and  the 
people  shouted  and  cheered,  and  the  music  played.  But 
neither  Selim  the  Fisherman  nor  the  beautiful  statue 
thought  about  them. 

••  I  have  done  all  this  for  you,"  said  Selim  the  Fisher- 
man. 

"  And  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  a  thousand  years," 
said  the  beautiful  statue,  only  she  was  not  a  statue  any 
longer. 

After  that  they  were  married,  and  Selim  the  Fisher- 
man and  the  enchanted  statue  became  King  and  Queen 
in  real  earnest. 

I  think  Selim  the  Fisherman  sent  for  Selim  the  Baker, 
and  made  him  rich  and  happy.  I  hope  he  did;  I  am 
sure  he  did. 

So,  after  all,  it  is  not  always  the  lucky  one  who  gathers 
the  plums  when  wisdom  is  by  to  pick  up  what  the  other 
shakes  down. 

I  could  say  more:  for  oh,  little  children!  little  chil- 
dren! there  is  more  than  meat  in  many  an  egg-shell,  and 


and  there  are  few  men  who  are  like  Selim  the  Fish" 
erman  who  wear  the  Ring  of  Wisdom  on  their  lin- 
ger, and.  alack  a  da\  !  I  am  not  one 
of  them.  And  that  is  the  end  of  this 
story. 

1HE    l-.XIl. 


^JR  \-H.--fr-rs v-''it\ii          N*J»»nuf     - 


/,„.  - 


DOWN    SHE    CAME    FROM    THE    PEDESTAL    WHERE   SHE    STOOD. 


many  a  fool  tells  a  story  that  joggles  a  wise  man's  wits. 
and  many  a  man  dances  and  junkets  in  his  fool's  para- 
dise till  it  comes  tumbling  down  about  his  ears  some  dav, 


IIOW   A   SPIDER  DID   IT. 

A  PRISONER  in  Holland  was  lying  on  the  wretched  heap  of 
straw  in  a  corner  of  his  cell,  which  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  l>r<l  that  could  be  seen  there.  The.  man,  who  was  a  French- 
man, had  been  imprisoned  for  talk  ing  of  liberty  and  equal  rights 
to  the  subjects  of  the  S  tad  t  holder  of  Holland,  and  for  months  he 
had  pined  in  this  dismal  prison. 

He  was  not  asleep  now,  but  sat  propped  up  on  his  elbow,  in- 
tently watching  a  blade  spider  busy  with  his  web .  When 
the  prisoner,  whose  name  was  Dis  Jonval,  tirst  sa\\  the  spider  at 
work  in  that  dark  corner,  hi;  felt  glad  of  even  so  insigniiieant 
and  silent  a  companion.  He  was  quite  interesting,  too.  on  long- 
er acquaintance,  and  by  studying  his  habits  the  pi  isouer  gained 
:i  great  deal  of  information.  The  spider  never  appeared  during 
bad  weather,  and  ])is. Jonval  was  able  to  predict  frost  at  least  a 
week  before  it  came  simply  by  watching  the  spider's  movements 
and  noting  his  own  feelings.  When  the  spider  kept  securely 
housed,  the  Frenchman  was  almost  sure  to  have  a  bad  headache. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  General  Piehegrn,  with  a  large  force, 
advanced  suddenly  into  Holland.  lint  this  did  not  trouble  the 
.Stadtholder,  who  could  rely  upon  his  '•  water-works"  in  all  such 
emergencies.  He  simply  retired,  and  when  the  French  army  was 
well  iu  the  centre  of  the  country,  he  adopted  against  the  invad- 
ers the  old-time  tactics  that  years  before  had  battled  Spanish 
Alva,  and  had  cost  a  French  King's  brother  a  splendid  army. 
The  word  was  given,  and  the  dikes  were  cut.  A  Hat  country, 
the  greater  part  of  it  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  Pichegru  found 
in  the  Holland  seas  a  far  greater  foe  than  the  Holland  armies. 
The  Dutchland  was  all  a  swamp.  The  Frenchman  could  not  ad- 
vance, could  hardly  retreat.  The  fate  of  Anjou  and  his  gallant 
army  seemed  in  store  for  him.  He  had  waited  until  the  winter 
set  in  before  he  had  given  the  command  for  the  forward  move- 
men  t.  for  the  wily  General  had  anticipated  the  tactics  of  the 
Stadtholder. 

But  the  weather  had  suddenly  shifted,  until  it  was  almost  as 
mild  as  summer.  The  next  day  no  spider  appeared,  and  the 
Frenchman  felt  very  lonely.  Three  days  passed  without  seeing 
him,  and  Dis  Jonval  thought  his  head  had  never  ached  so  be- 
fore. He  talked  to  the  jailer  when  lie  brought  in  his  meals, 
and  found  him  more  friendly  than  he  had  expected.  From  him 
he  heard  of  the  advance  of  Pichegru's  army  and  the  trap  laid 
for  its  destruction. 

"You  see,  mynheer,"  added  the  man,  "your  countryman  de- 
pended upon  hard  water.  If  a  frost  had  conic,  he  certainly 
would  have  taken  the  city  ;  but  as  it  is,  he  will  soon  have  to  re- 
treat to  Belgium." 

A  sudd. MI  li^ht  flashed  upon  Dis  Jonval,  and,  thanks  to  the 
spider  and  his  headache,  he  began  to  see  his  way  out  of  prison. 
"If  a  frost  had  come!"  It  was  coming  now  !  The  army  would 
be  saved,  Utrecht  would  Jje  taken,  and  hi — 

He  pleaded  with  the  jailer,  as  a  man  pleads  for  life  and  free- 
dom, to  bring  him  pen,  ink.  and  paper,  and  smuggle  a  note  for 
him  through  the  line  to  the  French  General,  who  would  proba- 
blvexchaiiue  a  I  hitch  prisonei  1m  him  with  the  Stadtholder;  and 
finally  the  man  agreed  to  do  his  errand. 

All  that  the  note  contained  was  a  simple  explanation  about 
the  spider  who  had  not  appeared  for  three  days,  and  the  writer's 
headache.  He  predicted  a  hard  frost  within  a  week,  and  begged 
Pichegru  not  to  fall  back. 

The  General  knew  Dis  Jonval,  and  resolved  to  wait  a  week; 
and  then  there  came  the  hardest  frost  that  Holland  had  known. 
for  a  hundred  \ears.  The  waters  were  bound  with  icy  fetters. 
The  French  advanced  triumphantly,  Utrecht  fell,  and  the  prison- 
er was  released.  Hut  the  spider  who  had  done  it  all  knew  no- 
thing about  it,  and  went  on  spinning  as  usual. 


A    STORY    OF    8AXTA    C'LAUS. 

BY    FRANK    DEMPSTER    SHEIiMAX- 


TWAS  Christmas  eve.     The  stockings  yet 
Hung  empty,  gently  swinging 
Their  signs  to  Santa  Claus,  "TO  LET," 

Above  tlie  fire-logs  singiug. 
Close  by  the  chimney  one  small  chap 

Sits  while  a  tale  of  maybe 
Is  told  by  mother  in  whose  lap 
Still  wide  awake  is  baby. 

"Maybe,"  says  dear  mamma,  "he'll  come 

While  yet  the  red  fire  lingers, 
And  happy  be,  all  cold  and  numb, 

To  stop  and  warm  his  fingers. 
And  maybe  he  will  say,  '  Because 

They  left  a  good  fire  burning, 
I'll  be  a  kind  old  Santa  Clans, 

Thus  good  for  good  returning.' 


"And  maybe  then   with  silver  key 

His  wondrous  box   unlocking, 
He'll  take  out  pretty  gifts  till   lie 

Has  filled  up  every  stocking. 
Then  up  the  chimney,  back  he'll  go 

O'er  tree  and  rout'  and  steeple. 
Driving  his  reindeer  through  the  snow, 

To  visit  other  people." 

And  so  it    was.      When   from  their  beds 

These   litile    fellows  hurried, 
With  mother's  story  in  their  heads 

And  hearts  with  hopes  all  flurried, 
The  tale  of  inni/lii-   had   emne   true. 

Just  as  it  had  been   told  them, 
And  such  a  lot  of  presents  new. 

The  stockings  scarce  could  hold  them! 
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ROYAL    PLAYMATES. 

r.Y    CF.I.IA    LOG  \N 

MAl.'Y.  Elizabeth,  Jane,  and  Edward  were  il< a 
monplaee  names  of  lull  I-  English  cli  i  Idren  wlio  were 
related  In  each  oilier  anil  wen-  playmate-,.  They  had. 
of  course,  a  I'ainily  name.  Thai  of  Mar\  .  Kli/.a  liel  h.  and 
Edward  was  Tudor,  for  they  were  the  eliildren  of  King 
Henry  VIII.:  .lane's  1'aniily  name  was  Grey. 

Marv  was  (he  oldest  of  them  all.  hut.  she  was  not  too 
old  to  sometimes  join  in  their  pastimes,  and  at  Christmas 
to  deck  their  tree.  She  was  the  lirst  English  diild  to 
have  a  Christmas  tree  When  she  who  was  afterwards 
known  as  "Bloody  Mary"  was  four  years  old.  they  set 
up  a  rosemary  hush  at  Christmas  ill  the  palace  for  her 
amusement,  and  hung  red  jewels  upon  it  and  silver 
spangles,  and  ranged  rush-lights  around  it.  The  chil- 
dren of  that  day,  even  though  their  father  was  a  King, 
had  no  candles  or  lights  such  as  we  have,  nor  any  such 
hea ut i  I'ul  lo\  s. 

Each  of  these  four  children  was  destined  to  sit,  upon  a 
throne — the  boy  as  King  Edward  VI.,  Mary  as  "Bloody 
Mary,"  .lane  to  reign  hut  a  few  days,  and  Eli/abeth  as  the 
greatest  of  all  England's  female  sovereigns. 

And  what  games  do  you  think  were  played  by  chil- 
dren who  lived  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago?  Some 
of  them  were  the  same  as  are  played  by  American  chil- 
dren nowadays.  The  royal  playmates  played  ball  and 
sang  nursery  rhymes,  many  of  which  were  written  by 
Elizabeth.  They  had  a  meaning  when  she  wrote  them. 
but  it  has  been  greatly  obscured  in  the  passage  of  time. 

The  games  of  children  of  that  day  nearly  always  con- 
tained some  reference  to  courtship  and  marriage  This 
was  because  little  hoys  and  girls  were  made  to  marry 
each  other  because  their  parents  desired  to  unite  their 
wealth,  or  for  political  reasons.  They  called  this  singular 
custom— and  rightly  too— "  selling"  the  children. 

There  is  a  game  that  used  to  be  played  more  by  girls 
than  by  boys  which  is  called  "Brothers  from  Spain."  It 
was  written  by  Elizabeth  Tudor,  and  the  little  ones  now- 
adays do  not  understand  its  meaning  any  more  than  they 
are  aware  of  its  illustrious  authorship.  One  girl  plays 
the  mother  of  another  one,  who  stands  by  her  side.  Three 
others  trip  up  to  them  singing, 

"We  are  three  brethren  out  of  Spain, 
Come   to  court  your  daughter  Jane." 

That  was  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  three  brethren  meant 
three  Spaniards  who  were  then  at  the  English  court  seek- 
ing to  marry  the  heiresses  to  the  throne,  of  whom  Jane 
was  the  third  in  succession.  The  girl  playing  mother 
replies, 

"My  daughter  Jane  she  is  too  young; 
She  has  not  learned   her  mother  tongue." 

This  was  a  hit  at  Jane's  preferring  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages  to  her  own. 

Elizabeth  was  part  ia  I  to  couplets,  as  they  are  called,  and 
some  of  them  are  well  known;  that,  for  instance,  which 
she  wrote  when  confined  in  Woodstock  prison  : 

"  Much  suspected.     Of  me 
Nothing  proved  can  be, 

Quoth 
ELIZABETH,  prisoner." 

Another  was  spoken  when  as  Queen  she  was  called 
upon  to  listen  to  a  long  address  of  welcome  to  a  place 
she  was  visiting,  and  delivered  by  a  worthy  who  stood 
upon  a  stool,  doubtless  the  better  to  be  seen  and  beard. 
Elizabeth  listened  till  she  lost  patience,  when  she  iirter- 
rupted  him  by  saying, 

"Get  off  that  stool 
You  great  big  fool." 


But  to  i  lie  game  again.  The  brethren  turn  away, 
singing 

11  I'M'     -lie     \oull«^     or     til-     sllr    old. 

For  her   |M-:IHI\    she   nni.-t    lie  sold." 

Meaning  married  to  whomever  her  parents  selected  for 
her. 

"  So    l;i  re    V'Oll    ^  ell,  niv    I, ad  v  *  !:i\  ; 
We'll   call  again  another  day." 

Iii  my  childhood  it  was  sung  as  Elizabeth  wrote  it,  "my 
Lady  Grey,"  affording  a  trifling  example  of  how  by  a 
mere  change  of  letters  the  real  meaning  of  a  sentence  or 
word  may  be  perverted  or  lost  entirely. 

The  mother  giul  calls. 

"Turn   back,  turn    hark,  thon   scornful   knight, 
And   rul>  thy   spurs  till  they   be  bright." 

He  says. 

"Of  my  spurs  take  thou  no  thought, 

For   in   this   town   they  were  nut    bought" 

No,  they  were  not  bought  in  London  town,  but  in 
Spam.  By  the  scornful  knight, {played  by  Edward,  was 
meant  Philip  of  Spain,  who,  after  "  scornfully  "  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  the  three  English  Princesses,  married 
Mary  when  she  became  Queen. 

There  is  another  nursery  rhyme  attributed  to  the  pen. 
of  Elizabeth.  I  say  attributed,  because  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain after  such  a,  lapse  of  time  of  anything  that  happened 
in  those  long  ago  days.  It  runs  thus; 

"Queen  Anne,  Queen  Anne,  you   sit   in   the  sun, 
As  fair  as  a   lily,  as   white  as  a    wand. 
I  send  you  three  letters,   and   pray  you  take  one. 
You   must  read  our.  if  \.iii   cannot  read  all, 
So  pray,    Masirr   Kihva.nl,    li/rinv   up   the  ball." 

Edward,  afterward  King  Edward  VI.  The  Queen 
Anne  meant  here  was  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  fourth  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  was  much  liked  by  Elizabeth.  Per- 
sons in  authority  in  the  palace  used  to  carry  a  white 
wand  to  distinguish  them,  hence  the  allusion  to  the  wand. 
Anne  was  always  longing  for  letters  from  her  home. 
therefore  Elizabeth  "  makes  believe"  that  she  is  bringing 
her  some  letters. 

Another  and  better-known  nursery  rhyme  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Elizabeth  is: 

"Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary, 

How  does  your  garden  grow  ? 
With  cockle-shells  and  silver  bells, 
And  cowslips  all  a- row." 

That  is,  in  a  row.  Even  this  silly,  seemingly  alto- 
gether meaningless,  jingle  meant  something  when  it  was 
written.  The  Mary  was  Mary  Tudor,  whose  "quite  con- 
trary" temper  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  her 
having  ligured  in  history  as  the  hated  and  detestable 
"Bloody  Queen."  In  childhood,  in  common  with  al- 
most all  children,  she  loved  flowers,  and  had  a  garden  of 
her  own  which  she  cultivated.  Hence  her  sister  natu- 
rally inquires  how  it  grows,  and  describes  the  flowers — 
cowslips  in  a  row,  bordered  with  shells;  just  exactly  as 
little  children  would  now  border  their  garden  beds. 

But  the  "silver  bells."  what  were  they?  As  a  child  I 
used  to  wonder  why  they  put  silver  bells  in  a  garden, 
and  have  since  tried  to  timl  out.  Bells  meant  the  corols 
or  cups  of  a  flower.  Shakespeare,  who  lived  when  Eliza- 
beth did,  says, 

"  In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie." 

And  to  this  day  the  blossoms  of  the  heather  are  called 
"heather-bells"  and  "the  bluebells  of  Scotland."  What 
particular  flower  it  was  that  was  called  a  silver  bell  I 
have  not  been  able  to  glean  from  history. 

Well,  Henry  VIII.,  the  father 'of  three  of  these  chil- 
dren died,  and  the  pleasant  and  friendly  days  of  the 
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royal  playmates  were  at  an  end.  and  ha- 
tred and  death  parted  them,  sisters  and 
brothers  and  cousins  though  they  wore. 
My  little  readers  will  some  day  learn 
from  history  the  terrible  fate  which 
befell  all  but  Elizabeth,  but  even  she 
did  not  succeed  to  the  estate  of  a  Queen 
without  passing  through  trials  and  an  im- 
prisonment. When  six.-  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  she  was  allowed 
to  walk  on  the  ramparts.  One  of  her  jail- 
ers had  a  little  son  who  used  to  bring  her 
a  bunch  of  flowers  every  day ;  but  the  pen 
pie  in  authority  soon  stopped  this,  and 
locked  the  little  fellow  up,  a  prisoner  too. 
for  a  while.  When  he  heard  her  pass  the 
door,  he  would  call  to  her,  "  Mistress,  mis- 
tress, I  can  bring  you  110  more  ilowers 
now." 


WEIGHING  AN  ELEPHANT. 

ABOUT  two  hundred  years  ago   there  lived 
a    Prince     of    Malirattas.    in     Hindustan, 
whose    name     was    Shahjee.       I'rinrrs    arc    nu- 
merous in  India,  luit  this  particular  Prince  \\  as 
long  remembered  on  account  of  his  beneficence 
and  great  wisdom.    He  semis  to  have  liren   the 
most   learned   Prince   of.  the   time,  and   his   ad- 
vice  and   help   were  always  sought   in  critical  matters.      Many 
stories  are  told  of  his  ingenious  settlement  of  difficulties,  and 
some  of  them  are  certainly  curious. 

( luce  a  very  high  official  in  the  court  of  Prince  Shahjee  made 
a  v»w  that  if  he  succeeded  in  a  certain  enterprise,  he  would  dis- 
tribute to  the  poor  of  his  district  "  the  weight  of  his  own  ele- 
jdiant  in  silver."  Elephants  were  highly  pri/.ed  by  these  Princes, 
and  each  kept  the  largest  and  lines!  for  his  o\\n  use.  The 
official's  vow,  if  hasty,  v\  as  generous,  and  perhaps  the  surre.--  of 
his  undertaking  was  \\orth  the  price. 

The  undertaking  succeeded,  but  the  official,  willing  to  keep 
his  oath,  was  met  by  an  unexpected  difficulty.  There  was  no 
possible  way  of  ti  nil  ing  the  elephant's  corrc.  '  weight.  No  scales 
ill  the  country  \\erc  constructed  of  sufficient  po\\er  to  \\-igh 
such  enormous  beasts.  Elephants  were  not  sold  by  the  pound. 
and  no  need  had  before  arisen  for  scales  to  weigh  them.  All  the 
learned  and  clever  men  of  the  court  tried  in  vain  to  construct,  a 
machine  of  sufficient  power  to  weigh  the  enormous  beast.  It 
did  seem  probable  that  the  poor  of  Hindostan  would  ha\e  t» 
get  along  without  that  silver.  It  is  possilde  that  the  official 
had  thought  of  this  objection  when  he  made  the  vow.  Indians 
are  crafty,  and  this  one  might  have  been  cunning  enough  to 
leave  himself  a  loop-hole  of  escape  to  prevent  parting  with  his 
money. 

But  if  any  such  notion  had  occurred  to  him,  he  was  doomed 
to  disappointment  in  the  matter.  The  question  was  referred  to 
Shahjee,  as  all  such  .vexatious  questions  were.  And  it  did  not 
take  lain  long  to  find  a  very  simple  solution.  That  is  always 
the  way  with  true  genius,  you  kuow.  The  solution  it  finds  is  so 
simple  that  every  one  cries  out  in  wonder: 

"Why,  of  course!  Why  didn't  somebody  speak  of  that  be- 
fore ?" 

Shahjee  commanded  the  elephant  to  be  conducted  along  a 
platform  into  a  Hat-bottomed  boat  which  lay  by  the  water-side. 
When  the  animal  was  safely  aboard,  he  desired  the  att> -ndauts 
to  mark  upon  the  boat's  side  the  exact  height  to  which  the  wa- 
ter reached  when  the  elephant  weighed  it  down.  Then  the  ele- 
phant was  taken  out,  and  stones  substituted,  until  enough  wen- 
loaded  into  the  boat  to  bring  it  to  the  same  water-line  as  when 
the.  elephant  was  the  passenger. 

Then  the  stones  were,  weighed.  If  the  scales  could  not  bold 
all  at  once,  part  could  be  taken  at  a  time,  \on  see,  and  so  the 
elephant's  weight  was  correctly  ascertained.  It  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  poor  of  Hiudostan  finally  got  the  silver.  A 
Prince  so  wise  must  have  also  been  just.  Whether  the  official 
who  paid  the  money  was  quite  satisfied,  history  does  not  tell  us  ; 
but  we  will  hope,  for  his  charity's  sake,  he  was,  and  as  a  full- 
grown  elephant  weighs  several  tons  the  amount  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  tin"  district  must  have  been  very  large. 


-    "I  .IIDfi       |     4  f  _  -I  '.'  -  f  -T    1        X.  I'J 

I'll    k      li  f  n 

oil !  *  UA\i 


'I    SHALL    SHOOT    TIIK    FII1ST     \l.\\     WHO    TKIKS    TO    DESKRT. 


DIEGO     PINZON,* 

AND 

THE    FEARFUL    VOYAGE    HE    TOOK    INTO    THE 
UNKNOWN    OCEAN   A.D.  1492. 

BY    JOHN    RUSSELL    CORYELL. 


CHAPTER  X. 

IT  would  have  been  hard  to  guess  at  all  the  different 
emotions  that  wrought  within  the  heart  of  the  con- 
vict boy  when  Diego's  aiiLfry  and  cruel  words  checked 
his  generous  impulse  to  offer  his  good-will. 

The  chief  among  the  emotions  at  first  was  humilia- 
tion; but  jostling  the  humiliation  were  grief,  anger,  bit- 
ter scorn,  and  regret  at  having  given  room  in  bis  heart 
to  his  generous  impulse;  and  be  had  not  taken  ten  steps 
away  from  Diego  before  it  was  anger  that  had  control  of 
him  and  was  coloring  every  other  feeling.  He  would 
have  turned  then  and  said  something  bitter  to  Diego,  but 
he  was  accosted  by  Miguel,  who  had  watched  him  anx- 
iously when  he  went  to  speak  to  Diego,  and  who  had 
grinned  unpleasantly  at  his  rebuff. 

"So  the  pious  little  priestling  would  have  none  of  the 
jail-bird,  eh?"  said  Miguel,  in  a  tone  between  sneering 
and  sympathy. 

"Would  or  would  not,"  answered  Juan,  ungraciously, 
"  it  concerns  no  one  but  myself." 

He  had  resented  Diego's  injustice,  and  had  just  been 
telling  himself,  with  bitterness,  that  it  was  the  last  time 
he  would  make  any  effort  to  do  a  good  or  generous  thing ; 
and  yet,  when  it  eanie  to  it,  there  was  in  him  a  sudden 
distaste  for  Miguel's  kind. 

He  and  Miguel  had  become  acquainted  in  the  prison, 
where,  as  the.  custom  was,  all  the  prisoners  had  been 
herded  together.  The  man  had  conceived  a  fancy  for 
the  boy,  and  had  given  him  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment, and  the  boy,  in  his  loneliness,  had  been  grateful. 
Miguel  had  little  but  wickedness  to  teach,  and  Juan  had 
been  so  cast  down  and  hopeless  that  he  bad  listened  and 
learned.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  yet  love  wickedness 
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for  its  o\vn  sake,  and  tlic  etl'ect  of  his  noble  and  generous 
impulse  had  been  tin-  infusion  of  a  new  and  better  spirit 
into  him. 

It  is  probable  that  AliL''il''l  had  an  undeli  ned  notion  of 
tlie  change  that  had  taken  place  in  Juan,  and  uas  so 
niucli  disturhed  by  it  that  he  was  bent  on  bringing  liim 

again  under  his  influence.      Unfortunately  it  was  a  g 1 

time  for  an  ell'ort   of  that    sort . 

"  That  is  true,  loo,"  said  Miguel,  without  showing  any 
vexation;  "but  I  suppose  a  fellow  must  care  a  little  if 
hi>  friend  is  hurl ." 

It  Wiis  said  in  such  an  oH'-hand,  hearly  way  that  Juan 
felt  ashamed  of  his  inclination  to  turn  from  his  old  friend. 
He  bewail  to  yield  in  a  sulky  fashion. 

"Who  said  I  was  hurt?"   he  demanded. 

"  As  if  it  uasn't  inaile  plain  enough!  Don't  you  sup- 
pose everybody  who  was  looking  could  see  it?  That's 
what  he  wanted,  the  little  priestling!" 

"  What  do  yon  mean  .'"   asked  .1  uan,  quickly. 

''  What  do  I  mean  '.  Why,  can't  you  see  that  he  wants 
everybody  to  know  that  it  was  you  he  kept  out  of  trouble 
by  not  telling?  He  wants  to  put  you  in  the  wrong,  so 
that  lit-  will  be  the  favorite?  on  board." 

"I  don't  see  but  he's  that  anyhow."  said  Juan. 

"Perhaps  he  is,"  retorted  .Miguel,  "and  isn't  that  just 
the  way  of  it  always  ;  He  is  honest,  lie  is,  and  you  are 
only  a  jail-bird:  and  they  all  forget  that  it  was  yr-u  who 
were  to  do  the  trick,  and  take  all  the  risk,  so  that  we 
should  all  be  safe  back  on  land." 

"  I'm  not  the  only  jail-bird,"  said  Juan,  angrily. 

"  What  difference  does  that  make?  The  other  jail-birds 
will  be  so  glad  to  make  friends  with  the  honest  boy  that 
you  will  get  the  cold  shoulder,  see  if  you  don't,  little 
brother!"  "Little  brother"  was  his  pet  name  for  Juan. 

"I  don't  see  wh  \    that  should  be,"  said  Juan. 

"Weren't  you  trying  to  make  friends  with  him;" 
asked  Miguel,  cunningly. 

It  was  a  conclusive  argument,  and  for  a  moment . I  uan 
had  nothing  to  say.  Then  he  bethought  him. 

"He  saved  my  life,"  lie  said,  as  if  that  explained  his 
attitude  towards  Diego. 

"Bah!"  said  Miguel.  "  Hadn't  'you  saved  his  first? 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  wouldn't  he  be  over  there 
now?"  jerking  his  thumb  towards  the  water. 

"  Well,  he  said  we  were  quits.  I  saved  him  and  he 
saved  me." 

".lust  his  mean,  sneaking  way,"  said  Miguel,  with  a 
show  of  indignation.  "If  you  hadn't  saved  his  life, 
yours  would  never  have  been  in  danger.  Saved  your 
life!  As  if  it  were  any  more  than  he  ought  to  have 
done!  Bah!  the  little  priestling!" 

It  was  a  very  plausible  argument,  and  it  had  weight 
with  Juan.  (So  Diego  was  ungrateful,  then!  And  that 
was  always  the  way  with  your  honest  folk!  All  right, 
then!  The  more  he  reflected  on  it,  the  more  bitter  he 
uas.  and  Miguel,  seeing  how  it  was  working,  kept  a  dis- 
creet silence. 

"  Yes,"  said  Juan,  presently.  "  that  is  how  it  is.  Once 
you  are  sent  to  jail,  it  doesn't  matter  how  sorry  you  are 
for  what  you  have  done,  the  honest  folks  won't  let  you 
be  anything  else  but  a  jail-bird.  Why,  he  stole  some- 
thing himself;  I  was  there  when  his  cousin,  Martin 
Alonzo,  said  so." 

"And  so  was  l."said  Miguel.  "A  pretty  fellow  he 
to  hold  his  head  up  and  curl  his  lip  at  you!'' 

"  Ah,"  said  ,1  nan,  angrily,  "  my  turn  may  come  yet!" 

"And  so  it  will,  little  brother."  said  Miguel  in  a  whis- 
per, "  if  you  will  do  as  I  bid  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  .'" 

"  I  am  half  afraid  to  tell  you, "said  Miguel,  as  if  hesi- 
tal  ing. 

"  Why  should  you  be.'    But  if  you  don't  wish  to.  don't." 

"  1  am  not  sure,"  said  Miiruel,  "  that  you  are  not  mind- 


ed to  turn  honest."      lie  said   it   as  scornfully  as  if  there 
were  something  very  disgraceful  in  houeslv. 

"Honest!  Not  I.  And  if  I  wished  to  he,  how  could 
I?  But,  anyhow,"  he  added,  on  second  thought,  "what 
do  \ou  mean;  I'm  not  going  to  steal  anything.  Hon- 
est or  not  honest,  I  don'i  like  stealing." 

"You're  very  particular."  laughed  Miguel;  "but  this 
has  nothing1  to  do  with  stealing.  Wait  till  you  get  ashore 
and  try  to  earn  a,  living  honestly.  Only  wait  till  then, 
and  we'll  talk  about  stealing.  <  >h  no!  this  is  quite  an- 
other matter. " 

"Well,  whal  !" 

"  I  >o  \oi,  wish  to  go  this  voyage  or  not?" 

"  Yon  know  I  don't." 

"  Are  you  with  us,  then,  in  deserting?" 

"Do  you  think  Martin  Alonzo  will  give  you  the  chance 
I  know  him  better  than  that," said  .hum. 

"  We'll  make  the  chance.     Don't  fret  about  that.     YTou 

are  ',',  ilh  Us.  then  :" 

"Of  course  I  am.  I  don't  see,  though,  how  you  are 
going  to  do  it.  What  is  your  plan,  and  how  many  are 
in  it  .'" 

"I  can't  tell  you  the  plan  now,  but  I  will  the  first  time 
we  are  alone.  How  many  in  the  plan?  Only  ten  yet; 
you  make  eleven.  Oh,  we  will  never  go  this  voyage; 
and  what  is  more,  you  shall  settle  your  score  with  the 
little  priestling." 

It  was  plain  enough  that  his  dislike  of  Diego  was  as 
great  as  Juan's  possibly  could  be. 

"Hm!"  grunted  .Inan.who  did  not  lack  for  penetra- 
tion; "and  settle  yours  too,  I  think;  though  I  don't  see 
why  you  hate  him  so." 

"  Ah!  don't  you?  Well,  I  do.  It's  because  he's  a  spoil- 
sport, and  wants  to  play  the  honest." 

Miguel's  reason  was  genuine  so  far  as  it  went;  but  his 
chief  grievance  against  Diego  was  the  fear  that  he  was  in 
a  fair  way  to  infect  Juan  with  his  ridiculous  honesty. 
He  was  relieved  of  any  immediate  fear  of  that  now.  how- 
ever, and  he  left  Juan  to  watch  the  nearing  islands,  while 
he  went  to  sound  more  of  the  men  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  desertion. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

VERY  beautiful  indeed  are  those  islands  which  the 
ancients  had  called  the  Fortunate,  but  which  in  Diego's 
day  were  known  as  the  Canaries.  Some  of  them  rise 
sheer  and  rugged  almost  from  the  water's  edge,  others 
are  mere  rocky  islets,  and  others  again  are  like  rounded 
hills;  but  with  very  few  exceptions  they  are  all  verdure- 
clad  at  the  base,  and  smile  with  cultivation  far  up  the 
steep  sides. 

To  the  sailors  of  the  little  ileet,  turned  aside,  as  they 
deemed,  from  certain  destruction,  the  islands  seemed  a 
thousand  times  more  beautiful  even  than  in  fact  they 
were,  and  there  is  little  to  wonder  at  if  all  of  them  cher- 
ished a  hope  that  the  voyage  would  end  there. 

It  was  for  the  Admiral.  Christoval  Colon,  to  feel  a  fore- 
boding sorrow  at  the  sight  of  the  lovely  islands.  He 
could  depend  upon  the  commanders  of  the  vessels  and 
upon  some  of  the  volunteer  adventurers;  but  he  knew  as 
well  as  if  the  sailors  had  spoken  their  minds  to  him  that 
they  hailed  the  land  with  the  sole  hope  of  finding  a  refuge 
there  from  the  terrible  voyage. 

For  that  reason  he  had  held  counsel  with  his  allies,  and 
had  adopted  plans  to  the  end  of  thwarting'  any  effort, 
open  or  secret,  that  might  be  made  by  the  sailors.  There- 
fore it  happened  that  although  the  little  fleet  sailed 
among  the  islands  for  three  weeks,  there  never  once  came 
an  opportunity  which  gave  Miguel  and  his  friends  an  oc- 
casion to  put  their  carefully  laid  plans  in  operation. 

For  the  lirst  week  they  went  from  island  to  island,  seek- 
ing a  vessel  which  should  take  the  place  of  the  Pinta;  but 
it  was  soon  demonstrated  that  none  could  be  procured,  and 
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then  Martin  Alonzo  said  plainly  to  the  Admiral  that  it  was 
his  opinion  ili.-it  ii  would  be  wisest  to  settle  down  to  repair- 
ing the  rudder  and  calking  the  ship,  the  latter  being  very 
leakr,  owing  to  the  intentionally  faulty  work  of  the  men 
employed  in  I'alos. 

"But  you  will  be  obliged  to  lay  up  then,  and  your  men 
may  desert,"  said  the  Admiral,  who  had  no  other  fault  to 
find  with  the  plan. 

"Not  so,"  answered  Martin  Alonzo,  grimly;  "for  I 
will  keep  them  all  hard  at  work,  and  I  will  shoot  the  first 
man  who  tries  to  run  away." 

The  Nina,  too,  had  to  be  repaired,  for  she  was  a  bad 
sailer,  and  kept  the  other  two  vessels  back;  so  it  was  de- 
termined to  change  her  lateen-sails  to  square  ones.  But 
she  did  not  have  to  lay  up  for  that,  it  being  sullicient  if  she 
lay  at  anchor  in  smooth  water.  All  this  having  been  de- 
termined on,_Martiu  Alonzo  called  his  men  aft.  and  said 
to  them : 

"  As  you  very  well  know,  my  men,  the  Pinta  is  unsea- 
worthy  by  reason  of  her  broken  rudder  and  her  leaky  hull. 
We  have  tried  to  find  a  vessel  to  replace  her,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  do  so.  Now  we  must  careen  her  and  put  her 
in  order."  With  that  he  stopped  and  looked  slowly  over 
the  faces  of  the  men,  and  then  added,  with  a  peculiar 
smile,  and  the  placing  of  his  feet  a  little  wider  apart,  as  if 
settling  himself  more  squarely  and  determinedly  :  "  I  see 
that  many  of  you  have  hopes  of  deserting.  Well,  I  shall 
shoot  the  first  man  of  you  who  tries  to  do  that.  My  men, 
we  are  going  this  voyage." 

He  laughed  like  a  man  who  had  checkmated  another. 
and  there  was  a  sheepish  exchanging  of  glances  when  he 
had  retired  to  the  cabin.  Only  a  few  of  the  sailors  laugh- 
ed, and  they  did  so  not  because  they  had  any  greater  rel- 
ish for  the  voyage  than  the  others,  but  because  they 
thought  it  very  shrewd  and  masterful  in  Captain  Martin 
Alonzo,  whom  they  admired  more  than  any  man. 

As  for  Diego,  he  marvelled  to  see  how  one  strong-willed 
man  could  constrain  so  many,  for  though  a  guard  was 
put  over  the  men  as  they  worked,  it  was  plain  enough 
that  if  there  had  been  any  real  concert  among  them,  they 
could  have  overpowered  the  guard,  and  made  their  escape. 

However,  nothing  was  done  in  that  direction,  notwith- 
standing many  urgent  entreaties  on  the  part  of  Miguel; 
and  so  tbe  time  came  when  the  J'intu  was  ready  to  set 
sail  with  the  other  vessels,  and  still  Miguel  had  neither 
saved  Juan  from  going  the  voyage,  nor  had  he  given  him 
his  satisfaction  on  Diego,  as  he  had  promised  so  glibly. 

All  three  vessels  repaired  to  the  Island  of  Gomera, 
where  the  water  was  famous  for  its  purity  and  quan- 
tity, and  where  wood  for  the  fires  was  to  be  obtained. 
And  it  was  there  that  some  things  happened  that  were 
fraught  with  interest  to  Diego  and  Juan  personally,  and 
to  the  voyage  as  well. 

The  Santa  Maria  and  the  Nina  reached  the  island  be- 
fore the  Pinta.  and  were  the  first  to  finish  the  task  of  tak- 
ing in  the  wood  and  water;  so  Martin  Alonzo,  whenev- 
er liked  to  be  behindhand,  did  all  he  could  to  hasten  his 
operations.  He  had  but  one  more  load  of  water  to  take 
off,  and  in  order  to  shorten  the  time  occupied  with  that, 
he  hit  upon  the  plan  of  leaving  two  whom  he  could  trust 
to  fill  the  casks  that  were  still  empty,  while  he  went  with 
the  other  men  to  the  vessel.  He  cast  his  eye  over  the 
men  doubtfully,  and  then  called  Diego  and  Juan  to  him. 
"I  wish  somebody  to  till  these  casks  while  we  are 
gone,"  he  said.  "You  two  boys  will  do  as  well  as  two 
men  if  you  will." 

"I  will,"  answered  Diego;  and  Juan  said  the  same. 
"  And  you  give  me  your  word,  each  of  you,  not  to  try 
to  desert  ?" 

There  were  two  vessels  on  the  other  side  of  the  island 
that  would  have  helped  the  whole  crew  desert  if  there 
had  been  the  chance. 

"  I  give  my  word,"  said  Diego. 


"  And  I  give  mine. "said  Juan. 

Whereat  Diego  made  no  concealment  of  the  disdainful 
curl  of  his  lip,  as  if  the  word  of  Juan  was  not  worth  the 
taking. 

The  dislike  of  the  boys  for  each  other  had  grown 
during  all  the  period  of  the  slay  among  the  islands,  for 
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Miguel  had  carefully  fanned  the  flame  in  Juan,  and  set 
him  constantly  in  an  attitude  of  defiance  to  Diego,  and 
Diego  had  been  ready  to  construe  the  most  innocent  glance 
of  the  eye  or  turn  of  the  hand  into  an  insult. 

.Juan  said  nothing  at  first,  but  set  to  at  liis  cask,  un- 
consciously letting  his  anger  urge  him  into  such  rapid 
movement  that  he  spilled  as  much  as  he  put  in.  Diego 
noticed  it  and  laughed  in  a  very  unpleasant  fashion. 
Juan  stopped  suddenly  and  fixed  his  eyes  oil  Diego. 

"  Some  day  I  will  make  you  laugh  on  the  other  side  of 
your  face,"  he  said. 

"  Some  day  ?"  sneered  Diego.      "  Why  not  to-day  ?" 

Juan  looked  at  the  boat,  which  was  now  near  the  ves- 
sel, and  threw  down  his  bucket. 

"I  am  ready  now." 

Diego  laughed  provokingly  and  went  on  bailing. 

"  You  count  on  the  crew  seeing  us  and  coming  to  stop 
the  beating  I  should  give  you,"  he  said. 

"And  you  are  a  coward  and  don't  dare  fight,"  said 
Juan,  in  a  furious  temper. 

"  Will  you  wait,"  said  Diego,  all  of  a  tremble  from  an- 
ger, but  wishing  to  seem  greatly  at  ease,  "until  these 
casks  are  full?  Then  we  can  safely  go  into  the  wood 
yonder  and  have  it  out." 

"You  liope  they  will  come  back  before  we  have  the 
casks  filled,"  sneered  Juan,  though  he  did  not  believe  a 
word  of  it. 

"  I'll  show  you  if  I'm  a  coward,"  said  Diego.  "At  any 
rate,  I  would  not  let  another  suti'er  for  a  thing  1  bail 
done." 

That  was  the  last  word,  for  Juan  was  too  proud  to  tell 
Diego  now  that  he  had  tried  to  save  him  from  the  Hug- 
ging. It  is  quite  likely  that  no  two  boys  ever  tilled  casks 
with  such  expedition  as  those  two  did.  Each  was  anx- 
ious to  finish  first,  in  order  to  taunt  the  other  with  ecu 
ardice.  It  was  Diego's  luck  to  be  first,  but  .luan  robbed 
him  of  the  joy  of  a  fling  at  him  by  tossing  bis  last  buck- 
etful into  the  last  cask  before  even  ready-tongued  Diego 
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could  say  anything.      He  IIM!  Ihe  way  to  tin-  woods,  how- 
ever, and  thai   u  as  soinei  hing. 

Very  little  <>(  the  iiiiiilcni  science  of  self-defence 
known  in  those  days.  If  men  fou^hl .  I  he\  <li<l  so  \\ilh 
swords  or  other  similar  weapons.  Thr  knives  which  the 
MI  common  with  all  Ihe  sailors.  Wore  on  shipboard 
hail  heen  taken  away  hy  Martin  Alon/o.  not  to  be  return- 
ed until  the  vessel  was  fairlj  al  sea  again,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  two  enemies  were  I'orceil  In  lin'ht  as  lies!  thej 
could. 

Diego  hail  made  up  his  mind  to  this,  and  led  the  way 
lo  where  there  was  a  sntlicienl  ly  lar.u'e  open  space  to  give 
them  room  for  a,  strnu'^le.  Then  he  turned  and  faced 
about,  putting  himself  on  guard.  That  is,  he  stood  wari- 
ly watching  Juan,  who  had  stopped  when  J)iego  stopped. 
mil  then  had  taken  two  steps  I'orward,  unt.il  he  was  at  a 
little  more  than  arm's  length  from  him. 

There  might  have  been  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  two  boys  at  the  time  when  they  first  went 
aboard  the  Pinta,  for  Diego  was  then  fresh  from  good 
living  and  plenty  of  open-air  exercise,  while  Juan  was 
but  just  out  of  a  prison,  where  he  had  grown  sallow  and 
thin  with  confinement,  scant  food,  and  bad  air;  now, 
however,  he  was  of  a  good  color,  and  had  grown  ro- 
bust and  strong. 

[TO  BE  CON  nsrtn  ] 


THE    CHILDHOOD    OF   PRINCESS   VICTORIA 
OF  TECK. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

IT  is  perhaps  lifteen  years  ago  that,  walking  through 
one  of  the  arcades  in  London — which,  by-the-way,  are 
intended  for  shops  and  booths  where  various  wares  are 
sold — my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  remarkably  ani- 
mated and  pretty  little  girl,  who  was  arguing  with  her 
governess,  evidently  in  regard  to  some  purchase.  In  the 
palm  of  her  little  kid-gloved  hand  she  had  half  a  crown, 
which  she  was  insistently  displaying  to  her  chaperon, 
who  evidently  thought  some  purchase  ought  not  to  be 
made.  The  little  girl  was  declaring  she  had  permission 
to  spend  it,  and  it  was  enough  for  the  little  tilimve 
work-basket  on  a  counter  before  her.  The  purchase 
made,  the  pair  moved  on. 

''Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?"  said  the  lady  with  me. 
"That  is  little  Princess  Victoria  of  Trek." 

I  presume  all  my  young  readers  know  by  this  time  that 
this  little  girl,  now  twenty  four  years  of  agr,  is  about  to 
marry  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  will,  as 
they  say,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  if  she  lives,  be 
the  future  Queen  of  England. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  the  Princess  Victoria, 
with  her  popular  and  charming  mother,  her  father  (re- 
garded then  as  the  handsomest  man  in  England),  and 
her  two  brothers,  resided  in  Ihe  old  palace  of  Kensing- 
ton— that  brick  building  in  the  heart,  of  bloom  and  ver- 
dure, overlooking  paths  where  hundreds  of  people  stroll 
daily,  and  consequently  probably  the  least  secluded  of  all 
the  Queen's  royal  dwellings.  Here  the  Queen  herself  was 
lioi-n  and  lived  chiefly  until  that  memorable  day  when, 
a  mere  u'ii'1.  she  received  news  of  her  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England. 

All  my  young  readers  of  history,  I  am  sure,  are  aware 
of  the  dramatic  and  interesting  historical  associations 
•connected  with  this  old  palace,  win-re  so  many  royal  peo- 
ple, whose  lives  have  been  eventful,  tragic,  merry,  or 
sad.  have  lived,  and  some  have  died.  l!nt  it.  would  fake 
me  away  from  my  subject  were  I  to  u<>  into  detail  about 
its  story.  The  interest  at  present  lies,  no  doubt,  chit-th- 
in the  fact  that  it  will  have  been  the  birthplace  of  two 
English  Queens  in  our  own  generation.  The  Princess 
was  born  May  26,  1867,  and  was  baptized  by  the  follow- 
ing names:  Victoria  Mary  Augusta  Louise  Olga  Pauline 


(.Mainline  Allies.  Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  I  Mike  of  (  'a mbi -idge  :  her  father.  l>uke  of  Teck.  No 
Princess,  1  think,  in  Knular.il  ever  was  more  popular  than 

her  tlier  the  lovely,  light-hearted,genial  Princess  Mary. 

Duchess  of  Trek.  Sin-  made  friends,  SO  her  royal  rela- 
tions considered,  loo  readily.  There  was  no  .subduing 
her  gayetj  Of  spirits,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  bit  of  honest 
fun  she  would  yo  here  and  there  in  a  way  which,  while 
il  made  her  wonderfully  popular  and  beloved,  sometimes 
scandalized  those  in  hi^h  station. 

The  Princess  Victoria  was  brought  up  by  this  rath- 
er democratic  mother  in  the  very  simplest  fashion, 

and   indeed,   i sidrring  their   rank,    the    Tecks.    as   they 

are  always  called,  were  actually  poor,  and  it  was  with 
d  illlei  illy  thai  w  hat.  is  ca  I  led  a  "  household  ''  was  kept,  up 
at  tin-  palace.  This  term  is  applied  to  those  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  either  what  is  called  "in  waiting" 
on  the  royal  people  they  serve  or  engaged  in  instructing 
them.  The  number  of  people  thus  employed  depends 
upon  the  decree  of  rank  of  their  master  and  mistress. 
The  Duchess  of  Teck  had  only  one  lady-in-waiting,  and 
her  husband  two  equerries,  while  the  little  Princess  Vic- 
toria had  doubtless  fewer  attendants  than  some  heiresses 
in  America.  Her  governess  and  nurse  comprised  her  little 
••household."  Her  rooms,  or  nurseries,  were  of  the  sim- 
plest de-.cn pi  urn  ;  her  school-room  far  less  complete  in  its 
appointments  than  many  I  saw  in  English  country 
houses,  and  I  be  simplest  method  of  life  was  pursued. 

There  is  one  tliiny  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  bringing 
up  of  royal  children.  They  are  accustomed  from  infancy 
to  a  discipline  and  simplicity  in  their  daily  routine,  in  the 
expression  of  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  even  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  pocket-money,  which  would  alarm 
many  of  our  American  children  were  it  to  be  sn^e-esied 
that  the  same  plan  be  followed  with  them.  The  little 
Princess  was  taught  early  to  make  her  own  garments. 
She  had  a  large  doll  whose  wardrobe  she  kept  in  order, 
and  nothing  pleased  her  more  than  the  gift  of  some 
scraps  of  silk  or  muslin  for  this  younv;  lady  from  some  of 
the  ladies  in  the  court.  A  dressmaker  was  allowed  to 
cut  paper  patterns  for  her  to  fit  the  doll,  and  these  she 
was  obliged  to  copy  carefully. 

Birthdays  and  ('hristmas  were  celebrated  generally  at 
Windsor  Castle,  or  some  royal  residence,  where  of  course 
the  splendor  of  state  and  ceremonial  was  kept  up.  But, 
like  the  Queen's  children,  she  made  with  her  own  hands 
little  gifts  for  the  ladies  and  even  the  servants  about  her. 
It  was  perhaps  as  well  that  she  early  learned  this  kind  of 
training,  since,  when  she  was  quite  young,  her  father 
became  bankrupt,  and  for  some  time  the  family  were 
obliged  to  live  almost,  in  seclusion,  keeping  up  as  little 
state  and  ceremonial  as  possible.  But  every  one  in  Eng- 
land rejoiced  when  Ihe  popular  Princess  Mary,  as  they 
seemed  to  prefer  to  call  her,  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  was 
able  to  take  up  a  residence  there  again  ;  and  it  was  speed- 
ily discovered  that.  Princess  Victoria  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  girls  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  charm  of  her 
manner  won  all  hearts. 

A  friend  of  hers  told  me  of  her  eager  girlish  impatience 
to  be  a  real  "  young  lady,"  have  ball  dresses  and  the  like, 
and  'when  she  danced  at  her  first  court  ball  all  eyes  were  • 
upon  her.  I  saw  a  lovely  picture  of  her,  not  published 
or  sold  in  any  of  tin-  shops,  taken  about  this  time.  The 
young  girl  was  dressed  in  simple  white,  her -lovely,  smil- 
ing face  looking  so  innocently  happy  that,  not  knowing 
who  it  was,  I  fancied  it  some  country  girl  who  for  the 
first  time  was  wearing  a  party  dress,  and  perhaps  going 
to  her  first  dance. 

From  their  childhood  there  has  been  a  warm  affection 
existing  between  the  young  couple,  and  no  doubt,  her  su- 
perior force  of  character  will  be  an  excellent  thing  in 
the  future,  when  her  husband  is  called  upon  to  ascend 
the  throne,  if  such  an  event  occurs.  All  the  royal  cliil- 
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dreii  have  been  noted  for  their  all'ection  for  each  other, 
and  I  was  told  that  years  a^o  "  Kddy,"  as  Prince  Al- 
bert Victor  lias  been  called  in  his  family.  spent  a  sov- 
ereign iriven  him  by  his  father  on  a  ring  which  his  lit- 
tle cousin  Victoria  |>arl  icularl y  wanted.  A  prophetic 
present;  but  how  ditl'ereiit  will  be  the  ring  which  he  is 
next  to  offer  her! 


THE   COASTING    i>.\    cl.AI'J'ER'.S    KILL. 

BY  AMOS  R.  WELLS. 

/"CLAPPER'S  HILL  is  tlie  name  we  boys  have  given  to 
\J  the  steep  part  of  Factory  Street.  Two  winters  ago 
— you  remember  what  an  icy  winter  that  was — there  was 
the  best  coasting  on  Clapper's  Hill  of  any  part  of  the 
city.  By  walking  about  a  mile  you  could  get  coasting 
as  good,  or  maybe  a  little  better,  on  Tom's  Hill,  outside 
of  town,  but  we  boys  were  crazy  after  that  Factory  Street 
slide. 

I  suppose,  now  I  think  of  it,  that  we  were  set  on  coast- 
ing there  just  because  folks  didn't  want  us  to  do  so. 
You  see,  it  was  a  wee  mite  dangerous.  The  railroad 
tracks  run  along  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  is  well  within 
yard  limits,  and  the  yard  engine  is  wheezing  back  and 
forth  all  the  time,  making  up  trains.  Besides,  there  are  a 
good  many  express  trains  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
the  buildings  on  either  side  of  the  hill  would  hide  the 
cars  until  they  were  right  on  one.  Altogether,  it's  a 
wonder  it  didn't  happen  before. 

Yet  we  were  on  our  guard  against  accidents.  We 
used  to  take  turns  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tracks,  where  we  could  see  the  ap- 
proaching1 engines  and  give  warning  to  the  coasters. 
We  explained  that  arrangement  when  any  one — parents 
or  any  one — objected  to  our  sliding  there.  For  nearly 
every  one  did  object.  There  was  talk  of  bringing  the 
matter  up  before  the  City  Council  and  getting  an  or- 
dinance on  the  subject.  Only,  as  it  was  nobody's  busi- 
ness, nothing  was  done. 

Well,  mother  and  father  they  worried  a  uiv.il  deal 
about  my  coasting  there,  when  they  knew  about  it.  but  I 
often  managed  to  get  their  permission  in  a  way  that  1 
am  not  at  all  proud  of.  They  knew  it  only  as  the  Fac- 
tory Street  hill.  They  had  a  vague  idea  that  Clapper's 
Hill,  as  we  boys  called  it,  was  off  in  the  country  some- 
where. When  I  found  that  out,  I  always  used  to  ask 
them  if  I  might  coast  on  Clapper's  Hill,  and  they  always 
said  yes.  And  so,  I  say,  I  well  deserved  what  happened. 

It  was  oil  a  Saturday  afternoon.  We  boys  were  hav- 
ing a  perfectly  glorious  time  of  it  on  Clapper's  Hill. 
There  was  a  glare  of  solid  ice  over  everything,  and  when 
the  sled  had  once  got  fairly  started  there  was  no  stopping 
it  any  more  than  an  avalanche.  We  had  stationed  our 
"sentinel,"  as  we  called  him.  It  was  Bobby  Crittenden. 
No  danger  of  my  ever  forgetting!  I  had  got  my  permis- 
sion in  the  usual  sneaking  way,  but  I  had  become  hard- 
ened to  that. 

And  it  icas  fun  that  afternoon.  We  had  a  big  bob- 
sled which  would  hold  ten  easily,  and  go  like  a  tornado. 
And  then  we  had  at  least  a  dozen  first-class  small  sleds, 
most  of  them  new.  We  took  possession  of  all  our  friends 
who  passed,  grown-up  young  ladies  and  all,  and  gave 
them  rides  on  the  bob-sled. 

"  Boys,"  old  -Captain  Morris  called  out  as  he  hobbled 
by,  swinging  his  big  cane  at  us — "boys,  I  wouldn't  slide 
there.  Cars  are  likely  to  come  along  at  any  time. 
Want  to  wear  a  cork  leg  like  mine?" 

But  we  only  laughed. 

"Oh,  Billy!  Jack!  Ed!"  almost  screamed  old  Mrs. 
Blutf ton,  leaning  out  of  her  sleigh  as  her  fat  horse  work- 
ed his  slippery  way  up  the  hill,  "  your  mothers  would  be 
scared  to  death  if  they  saw  you  coasting  here !  Think  of 
the  ears !" 


\Ve  swung  our  hats  at   her. 

"Here,  you    fellows,  this    won't    do!"      It    was  Judge 
Marshall  this  time,  and   yon   may  lie   sure  we    listened   re 
speet  fully,  for  he  presides  over  the  police  court.      "  1  >oif  I 
yon  know  that  this  is  dangerous?" 

But  we  showed  the  Judge  our  sentinel.  Bobby  Critten- 
den,   standing    ready    to    give    warning,   and    the   J 
moved  on,  grumbling  to  himself. 

We  soon  got  a  litlle  th-ed  of  the  bob-sled,  and  began  to 
hold  a  series  of  races— a  genuine  sled  tournament.  We 
would  lie  Hat  on  our  sleds,  give  ourselves  onlv  one  push 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  see  how  far  we  could  slide. 
Some  heavy  fellows  with  big  sleds  got  as  far  as  the  meat 
market,  as  much  as  a  hundred  feet  beyond  the  railroad, 
before  they  stopped. 

Bobby  Crittenden  became  excited,  and  entered  the 
contest  with  his  sled.  No  one  thought  about  appointing 
another  sentinel.  Boy  after  boy  went  down  with  vary- 
ing success. 

''Now  let  me  try,"  said  I. 

I  did  not  come  next,  but  I  saw  mother  turn  the  corner 
toward  the  hill,  and  I  was  afraid  she  would  make  me 
stop.  So  I  wanted  my  turn  in  a  hurry.  You  see,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  tell  all  about  it,  and  not  hide  any- 
thing. 

I  fell  flat  on  my  sled  without  waiting  for  the  boys  to 
agree,  gave  a  vigorous  push,  and  was  off.  How  I  new! 
It  was  a  long  hill,  steeper  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 
and  all  that  afternoon's  sliding  had  given  it  an  almost 
perfect  surface.  But  about  half-way  down  I  heard  a 
rumble  and  a  roar,  and  my  heart  fairly  stood  still.  It 
was  an  express  train  !  I  knew  it  in  an  instant,  but  never 
thought  of  tumbling  off.  My  brains  would  not  work. 
I  tried  to  think  what  to  do,  but  I  could  only  think  of 
the  white  lie  about  Clapper's  Hill,  and  think  about  mo- 
ther coming  up  from  the  corner.  I  could  see  her  dear 
face — how  it  would  look  as  they  picked  me  up!  Ugh!  I 
shiver  when  I  think  of  the  things  which  came  into  my 
head  then. 

They  say  that  I  screamed.  I  suppose  I  did.  At  any 
rate.  I  stuck  to  the  sled  as  if  nailed  there.  Then  came  a 
clatter  and  clang  and  a  terrible  roar,  a  black  streak  over 
my  head,  and  I  shut  my  eyes.  I  suppose  I  lost  my 
senses.  The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  lying  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  down  by  the  meat  market,  and  people 
were  feeling  me  all  over,  dashing-  water  in  my  face,  un- 
buttoning my  coat.  I  gasped  a  few  times,  and  then  sat 
up.  My  head  felt  dizzy,  but  only  for  an  instant.  I 
wasn't  hurt  a  mite ;  I  had  Hashed  right  between  the  wheels. 

Of  course  the  first  thought  I  had  was  about  mother.  I 
looked  around  for  her.  She  was  not  in  the  crowd,  and 
then  I  thought  I  must  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  I 
saw  her  turn  the  corner.  But  just  then  I  spied  another 
group  nearer  the  foot  of  the  hill,  moving  as  if  carrying 
something,  and  I  ran  toward  it  with  my  heart  beating 
wildly. 

Mother's  nerves  always  were  weak,  and  to  see  me 
charging  right  down  hill  into  an  express  train —  Well, 
she  had  fainted  away,  as  you  might  expect,  but  that 
wasn't  the  worst  of  it.  Oh,  those  long,  long  weeks, 
when  the  house  was  so  still  and  dark,  and  the  doctor 
looked  so  serious,  and  father  so  pale  and  sad!  How  I 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  mother,  if  only  for  an  in- 
stant !  But  they  were  afraid  it  would  remind  her  of  that 
terrible  scene.  I  didn't  do  much  coasting  through  those 
weeks,  I  assure  you.  It  was  just  about  as  solemn  a  time 
as  you  could  imagine. 

No,  not  quite;  for  the  dear  mother  did  get  well,  of 
course,  for  isn't  it  at  her  suggestion  that  I  am  writing- 
tins  story?  And  I  think  that's  all.  Only  one  thing  more. 
The  next  week  the  City  Council  passeil  an  ordinance  for- 
bidding coasting  on  Factory  Street.  .lust  as  if  the  boys 
hadn't  sense  enough  to  stop  of  their  own  accord  ! 
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A    RAILWAY    KINO. 

PAPA.   "  WHY,  JIMMIE,  \viiv,  T>O  you  OEV  ?    AIIKN'T  YOU  TLKASI  r>  WITH   AI.I,   THI:SF. 
LOVELY  OAKS  SANTA  CLAUS  HAS  BHOUGHT?" 

JIM51IE.  "  Boo-uoo — J  WANT  ANUZZER  ONE!" 


"  What  is  your  name  ?"  he  asked  a  new  ar- 
rival  one  day. 

"  YYh\ ,  ,l:n -k  Bowling,  sir,  to  be  sure." 

"Who  ga\c  \uu  tliat  name.'"  proceeded 
the  chaplain. 

"My  godfathers  and  godmothers,"  replied 
the  man.  going  on  to  answer  the  question 
correctly. 

"What  have  your  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers further  done  for  you  ?" 

"Well,  sir."  replied  Jack,  getting  tired  of 
the  lesson,  "they  promised  to  do  a  great 
deal,  and  it's  precious  little  they've  done 

yet."  _ 

TOO  AFFECTIONATE. 
MY  doll  had  checks  so  ]>ink  of  hue, 

I  kissed  them  both  one  day  ; 
And  do  you  know — 't  \vixt  rue  and  you — 

I  kissed  that  hue  away? 


.WHAT   HIS    UNCLE   CAN    DO. 
PHIL,.   "Yon   must   think   your  uncle  Rob 
can  do  anything,  Burt.     Can  he  see  with  his 
eyes  shut  '.'" 

Brirr.  "I'm  not  sure  about  that,  Phil;  but 

I  know  he  can  talk  like  a  book  when  he's 
fast  asleep."  . 

A    DIFFERENCE    OF    OPINION. 

A  TNT  ELLA.  "So  yon  don't  feel  well, 
Hal  .'  Yon  ate  too  much  of  that  pudding  at 
dinner." 

HAHKY.  "No,  auntie;  it's  thinking  of 
what  1  tluln'l  eat  that  makes  me  feel  bad.'' 


HE    KNOWS    BETTER. 

MHS.  STIMI'LK.  "That  poor  little  messen- 
gcr-lin\  lias  caught  a  bad  cold." 

Mi;.  STIMM.I:.  "  Iion't  v"1  believe  any  such 
thing,  m\  dear.  These  messenger  -  boys 
couldn't  catch  a  slow  fever  unless  it  were 
tied  fast."  . 


A  QUIET  DOG. 
MY  little  dog  is   very  quiet: 

He's  never  known  to  rush 
About  the  house  in  noisy  riot, 

Because  he's  made  of  plush. 


HAD    A    SWEET   TOOTH. 
••  You  have  a  goat  now,  I  hear,  Willie." 
"  Yes." 

"  What  do  you  feed  him  on  ?" 

"Grass  and  hay, mostly.     He  had  one  of  my  colored  picture- 
books  for  dessert  to-day." 


JACK'S  ANSWER. 

THE  chaplain  of  a  man-of-war  was  fond  of  catechising  the 
young  sailors,  much  to  their  disgust. 


HOW   TO    TELL    THEM    APART. 

"MY  aunt  says   I'm  so  like  my   papa  that   she  can't  tell   us 
apart  :  but  I  know  the  difference,"  said  Tommy. 
"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  visitor. 
"Papa  wears  suspenders  and  I  don't." 
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TOM  STONE  AND  THE  I'K'TUIiK  DEALER, 

A   rilKISTMAS  STORY. 
I!Y    \V  I  I,  MAM    O.    STODDARD. 

HE  stood  iii  the  great  half-lighted  parlor,  near  the  door, 
looking  somewhat  scornfully  around  him.      "  It's  ari 
elegant  house,"  he  said;  "  but  how  he  has  wasted  money 
on  this  parlor!     I'll  go  right  up  to  the  library  and  give 
Tom  Stone  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

He  was  very  short  and  very  fat.  His  white  beard  was 
tremendous,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  wonderfully.  He 
wore  a.  great  deal  of  fur,  as  was  right  in  midwinter,  but 
he  bad  not  remembered  to  take  oil'  his  tall  fur  hat  wln-n 
he  opened  the  door  of  that  splendid  house  and  walked  in. 


The  library  was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  on  the  floor 
above  the  parlor.  It  was  a  costly  kind  of  place.  There 
were  grcal  cases  of  books,  and  there  were  pictures  and 
statuary  and  almost  everything  else  that  a  very  rich  man 
could  ornament  a  big  room  with.  The  open  fireplace  un- 
der the  carved  marble  mantel  was  all  a  red  golden  glow. 
Before  it  sat  a  man  in  a  irorgeous  dressing-gown,  leaning 
back  in  his  rocker  and  staring  into  the  lire. 

"Christmas  eve,"  he  remarked.  "This  has  been  the 
best  business  year  1  ever  had."  He  said  it  smilingly, 
and  very  much  as  if  he  were  patting  himself,  and  he 
looked  into  the  fire  a  full  minute  before  he  added: 
"That's  it.  Tom  Stone,  my  boy,  you  never  wasted 
anything'.  You  never  threw  away  a  cent,  and  now 
you're  a  millionaire." 

"That's  a  good  thing.  Of  course  it 
is!"  replied  a  deep  husky  voice  behind 
him.  "That  isn't  the  whole  of  it, 
though,  and  you  know  it.  You're  a 
millionaire,  and  you're  ail  old  bachelor 
banker,  with  a  four  story  brown-stone 
house  all  to  yourself;  but.  you're  so  mean 
I  hate  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  you; 
but  I  had  to  come  just  before  Christ- 
mas." 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Mr.  Stone. 
"  How  did  you  oet  in  C 

"  Who  am  I?  There's  my  card.  I'm 
a  picture  dealer.  I've  brought  some  pic- 
tures that  you  have  got  to  look  at." 

"  Pictures !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stone,  as  he 
read  the  card : 


S.   CLAUS, 
PICTURE    DEALER. 


"  THERE'S  MY  CARD,     i  AM  A  PICTURE  DEALER.' 


"I  don't  want  to  look  at  any  pictures. 
I  won't,  either.  I've  more  than  enough 
now.  Getaway!" 

"No,  I  won't  get  away,"  sharply  re- 
sponded the  twinkle-eyed  fat  man.  "  Just 
sit  still,  now,  and  look.  You  can't  help 
yourself.  Look  at  that." 

Somehow  the  millionaire  banker  real- 
ly could  not  help  himself,  and  he  looked. 
as  the  picture  dealer  pointed  right  across 
the  red  glare  of  the  wide-faced  grate. 

"Why!"  he  exclaimed.  ^'That?  That's 
a  wood-fire-place.  Old  fashioned.  And- 
irons. Fender.  Fire  almost  gone  out. 
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Some   knots  burning.      Ashes.      Night.      Hunipli !   stock- 
ings hung  up.      Hollo!" 

"Thai's  il  !"  said  the  picture  dealer,  with  a  kind  of 
laiiL:'li  all  OUT  liini.  "See  'em?  Sec  'cm  conic  down 
stairs'  I'.oth  barefoot.  l>oy  and  girl.  Hear  'em;" 

"  \Viiv.  yes!"  said  the  banker,  excitedly.  "So  I  can. 
1  can  hear  Nc  11  say.  'Tom.  let's  hide  under  the  (able  till 
Santa  Glaus  comes.  He'll  come  dou  n  the  chimhly.' 
Hush!  l>on'l  say  a  word.  I  want  to  hear  it  all." 

"  Look."  said  the  picture  dealer,  for  he  seemed  to  be  al- 
most dancing,  instead  of  keeping1  still.  "See  'em  creep 
under  the  table  '.  They've  brought  down  a  blanket,  and 
they're  going  to  wrap  themselves  up." 

"I  hear,"  said  the  banker.  "He  says,  'Keep  warm, 
Nell.  Don't  catch  cold.  Cover  up.  We  won't  have  to 
wait  a  great  while.  1  hope  he'll  bring  those  skates,  and  — 

"Hark!  Look  !"  said  Mr.  Clans.  "  Somebody's  com- 
ing!" 

"I  remember."  exclaimed  Mr.  Stone,  growing  eaj-er 
suddenly.  "That's  father  and  mother.  Oh,  mother! 
We  had  to  go  right  back  to  bed.  though.  How  we  did 
scurry  up  stairs!  Little  ignorant  brace  of  up-country 
children.  How  they  laughed,  too!  Heigh-ho!  Nelly  was 
always  that  kind  of  girl.  Ready  to  trust  anything. 
Keep  th;.t  picture.  Don't  let  it —  Why,  it's  gone!" 

"No, "said  Mr.  Glaus,  sarcastically ;  "Nell  hadn't  any 
sense.  She  married  a  poor  man.  Clerk  of  some  kind. 
You  don't  speak  to  them.  He  can't  earn  enough  to  feed 
his  wife  and  children.  The  firm  he  was  with  failed  a 
month  ago,  and  lie  can't  get  another  place.  Nell  was 
always  a  fool.  Look!" 

"I  don't  care  to  look  at  any  more  of  your  pictures," 
said  the  banker;  "but  I  must  have  that  one.  What's  it 
worth;  How  much — 

"Look!"  repeated  Mr.  Claus.  "I've  something'  more 
to  show  you." 

"  I  don't  want  to  look."  said  Mr.  Stone. 

"  You  can't  help  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Claus,  with  hoarse 
severity.  "  My  collection  cannot  be  beaten.  There!" 

Away  in  beyond  the  red  glow  another  picture  ap- 
peared, and  the  banker  at  once  remarked: 

"  Nothing  but  two  boys  warming-  themselves  by  a 
kitchen  stove.  What  have  I  to  do  with  boys?" 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  (lie  picture  dealer.  "You  don't 
care  for  boys.  But  it's  Christmas  eve,  Tom  Stone.  Do 
you  hear  them?" 

"  Yes,  I  hear  them, "crustily  responded  the  millionaire. 
"They're  almost  old  enough  to  be  earning  something. 
Helping  their  father  and  mother.  What  have  boys  of 
twelve  and  thirteen  to  do  with  such  nonsense  as  Christ- 
mas; Listen  to  that  biggest  boy:  '  Now,  Jim,  we've  been 
all  'round  and  seen  things,  hut  don't  let's  say  a  word 
"bout  Christmas  in  the  morning.  I'm  awful  sorry  for 
mother  and  the  girls.'  Now  if  their  father — "  said  Mr. 
Stone. 

"Shut  up!"  said  the  picture  dealer,  sharply.  "Shut 
up,  and  listen  to  Jim." 

"1  hear,"  said  the  hanker:  "  '  All  right,  Tom.      But  it's 
rough.      All  the   other   boys  in  the  block  'II  have  some 
thing.      All    the   girls,   too.      What   a   mean    old    fellow 
Uncle  Tom  is!     Sorry  you  were  ever  named  after  him.' 
1  'So'm  I,  Jim.     But  mother  won't  hear  a  word  against 
him.      Isn't  she  good,  though?' 
'  'Best  mother  ever  was— 

"There!"  exclaimed  the  banker.  "Keep  that.picture 
a  moment,  1  want  to  hear  what  else  they're  saying. 
It's  gone." 

"Look, "said  Mr.  Claus,  lifting  his  fur  hat  just  long 
enough  to  scratch  his  head.  "1  wouldn't  sell  this  pic- 
lure  for  any  price  " 

"Three  little  girls,"  exclaimed  the  banker.  "All  cov- 
ered up  except  their  noses  and  their  hair?  Nothing  to 
me.  Bring  back  the  other  picture." 


"Hark!"  .said  Mr.  Claus.  "That's  the  oldest  girl,  tell- 
ing'em  stories.  She  isn't  twelve  yet,  but  just  you  hear 
her  a  moment." 

"Yes, "said  Mr.  Stone,  "she  is  telling  them  something. 
Children  are  full  of  nonsense.  It's  just  like  Nell  to  teach 
her  children  that  sort  of  thing.  What's  that  she  is 
saying; 

•  '  No.  Nelly,  He  couldn't  talk  any  more  than  our  baby 
can,  but  He  was  just  as  pretty.' 

'  '  ( )h,  He  wasn't  as  pretty  as  Bub!' 

'  Yes  indeed  He  was,  Lou ;  as  pretty  as  Bub,  and  ever 
so  much  prettier!  And  they  were  all  out  there  in  tin- 
stable,  'cause  the  house  was  crowded.  And  they  put 
some  clothes  around  Him  to  keep  Him  warm,  'cause  'twas 
night.  And  they  rocked  Him  to  sleep.  And  the  angels 
they  all  sat  down  and  watched  Him,  and  so  did  His 
father  and  His  mother,  so's  He  wouldn't  wake  up  and 
cry,  and  there  was  three  men  came  and  brought  Him 
some  presents.  There  was  some  gold,  and  some — lots  of 
other  things.' 

'  Was  one  of  'em  Santa  Claus,  Mary;' 
'  'No,  Lou  ;  hut  that's  the  reason  he  conies  every  Christ- 
mas.     And  they  kept  all  the  presents  to  show  him  in  the 
morning,  and  that's  all ;  and  we  must  all  go  to  sleep  now, 
and  then  he'll  be  here.' 
'  '  Good-night.' 
' '  Good-night.' 

"Hold  on,  Mr.  Claus,"  exclaimed  the  millionaire. 
"  Little  Nell  called  her  Mary,  and  the  other  one  Louise. 
That  was  my  mother's  name.  Keep  it  a  moment.  I'm 
afraid  they're  going  to  be  disappointed." 

"  You  can't  have  it,"  said  the  picture  dealer,  harshly. 

That  picture  was  gone,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  dim- 
ness in  the  fire-glow;  but  after  a  moment  Mr.  Stone 
could  begin  to  see  something.  It  was  in  a  different  kind 
of  room.  It  looked  like  a  dining-room  sitting-room.  It 
was  shabby,  but  it  was  pleasant,  and  there  was  a  fire  in 
the  grate.  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  room  there  was  a 
willow  cradle.  On  one  side  of  it  sat  a  man,  and  on  the 
other  side  kneeled  a  woman,  and  they  were  both  looking 
down  into  it.  There  was  only  one  small  lamp  in  the 
room,  on  the  table,  but  there  was  light  enough,  and  it 
seemed  to  pour  down  through  the  ceiling. 

"I  declare!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stone.  "Nell  herself! 
She's  smiling,  too.  She  couldn't  help  smiling,  always. 
She  would  smile  right  in  your  face  if — 

"  Hark !"  said  the  picture  dealer. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Stone.      " Keep  still  yourself .     I  hear: 
'  'Isn't  he  lovely,  John?     Don't  you  think  he  is  very 
bright,  for  only  three  months: 

'Yes;  but,  Nell,  how  are  we  to  take  care  of  him? 
We've  no  place  to  go  to.  We've  110  house,  after  we 
leave  this,  and  we  can't  pay  our  rent  here.  We've  no- 
thing to  feed  the  other  children  with,  or  to  clothe  them — 

"' Don't,  John !  Don't  worry  to-night.  I'm  sure  we'll 
be  taken  care  of.  It's  Christmas  eve,  dear.  Let's  think 
of— 

"Hold  011!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stone.  "What  was  she 
going  to  say?  It's  going  away." 

"It's  gone,"  said  the  picture  dealer.  "Just  you  get 
up,  now,  and  put  on  your  things  and  come  with  me." 

"I  won't  stir  a  peg!"  said  the  millionaire,  crustily. 

"Yes,  you  will,  Tom  Stone,"  said  Mr.  Claus.  "Get 
right  up.  You  can't  help  yourself.  Come  along." 

Mr.  Stone  arose  from  his  easy-chair,  after  somewhat 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  pulling  on  his  boots.  His 
movement  was  more  rapid  in  changing  his  dressing-gown 
fora  coat.  He  put  on  his  great  ulster  overcoat  quickly 
enough.  He  had  taken  a  bunch  of  keys  out  of  his  pock- 
et, when  the  picture  dealer  remarked: 

"  Yes,  that's  it.  Go  and  get  it.  We  shall  need  ever 
so  much  before  we  get  through." 

The  banker  went  and  unlocked  a  drawer  of  the  library 
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table  and  began  to  take  out  tilings.  First  was  a  little 
bag,  that  chinked  cheerfully  when  it  was  dropped  upon 
the  tali!''. 

"Bring  that,"  said  Mr.  Claus.       "It's  just  what  we'll 
want.     Bring  it.  all ;  bring  both  of  those  packages  of  tens. 


"LET'S  IIIHK  CMIER  TIIK  TABLE  TILL  SANTA  CI.AIS  COMES." 

A  hundred  tens  make  a  thousand.  Come  on,  now.  Bring 
the  other  things.  Hurrah  !'' 

"I  won't!"  suddenly  exclaimed  Mr.  Stone.  "I've 
thought  better  of  it.  I  won't  come.  It's  none  of  my 
business.  lam  making  a  fool  of  myself!" 

"What  if  you  do?"  said  Mr.  Glaus.  "It's  the  very 
best  thing  you  can  do.  Come  !  You  can't  help  your- 
self." 

It  looked  like  it,  for  when  he  walked  out  of  the  rooms 
and  out  of  the  house,  the.  rich  man  followed  him  into  the 
street  and  right  along  into  another. 

"This  is  Broadway,"  said  Mr.  Glaus.  "We'll  jump 
into  a  street  car,  and  go  away  down  town  before  we  begin. 
I'm  going  to  show  you  something  worth  while." 

They  did  not  jump  into  the  streetcar  that  came  along; 
it  was  so  full  that  all  they  could  do  Was  to  cling  on  out- 
side of  the  pack  of  people  at  the  rear  end,  as  if  they  had 
all  been  bees.  It  was  Christmas  eve,  however,  and  no- 
body thought  of  grumbling'  at  being  jammed. 

They  rode  on  down  Broadway  for  a  long  distance  be- 
fore the  picture  dealer  let  Mr.  Stone  drop  off. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "here  we  are.  Look!  we  must  see 
everything  and  everybody." 

"  Tom  Stone,"  said  the  millionaire  to  himself,  "are  you 
awake,  or  are  you  dreaming?  Is  it  a  fact  I  hut  you  are 
out  here  in  this  foolish  fashion?  Everything  is  Christ- 
mas— the  people,  the  shop  windows — everything!  Crowds 
of  wasteful  people  throwing  away  money — giving  away 
everything!  Fine  night,  too.  No  stars — 

"  Yes,  there  are,"  said  Mr.  Glaus.  "The  sky  is  frost- 
misty,  but  you  just  look  out  through  that  street;  it's  tow- 
ard the  east." 

"That's  so,"  said  the  banker — "one  real  big  star.  I 
saw  it  several  times  as  we  rode  along.  But  what  crowds 
of  people!  It's  all  nonsense!" 

"  Crowds  of  them!"  responded  the  picture  dealer,  glee- 
fully. "  Everybody's  giving  away  everything.  Stop!" 

Mr.  Stone  stopped,  and  so  did  a  middle-aged  man  in  a 


working-man's  blouse  and  him-  cotton  overalls.  They 
were  loose,  and  you  could  see  how  the  wind  blew  them 
against  him:  but  for  all  that  he  u  as  trying  to  whistle  as 
he  shivered  along  the  sidewalk. 

"Take  out  your  money,  Tom  Stone. "said  Mr.  Claus. 
"Give  him  enough  to  buy  a  complete  outfit — shoes,  hat. 
overcoat,  and  all.  Fifty  dollars." 

"I  won't !"  replied  the  millionaire.  "It  would  only 
be  a  waste  of  money.  He  may  be  a  bad  man  —  useless. 
idle,  worthless." 

"  Fifty !"  said  Mr.  Claus.  peremptorily.  "Hand  him 
five  of  those  bills.  It's  none  of  your  business  what  he  is. 
He  is  freezing,  and  you  must  clothe  him." 

An  eager  grasping  hand  closed  upon  the  greenbacks, 
and  something  that  sounded  like  thanks  and  a  blessing 
came  from  a  pair  of  chattering  jaws,  but  the  picture  deal- 
er was  already  dragging  Tom  Stone  into  the  nearest  store. 

"  Humph  !"  said  the  banker.  "  Grocery  store.  Let  go 
of  me.  I've  nothing  to  do  here." 

"Yes,  you  have, "said  Mr.  Claus.  "See  that  woman? 
Look  at  her!" 

"Nothing  but  a  wretched  woman  and  a  big  basket," 
protested  Mr.  Stone,  angrily.  "She's  buying  a  loaf  of 
bread." 

His  roll  of  bills  was  jerked  out  of  his  hand,  and  he  saw 
the  picture  dealer  give  her  one,  and  then  give  several 
more  to  a  salesman  behind  the  counter.  He  then  point- 
ed at  each  of  several  very  poor-looking  women  and  said: 

"It's  Christmas  eve.  Let  each  of  'em  buy  what  she 
wants,  and  give  her  the  change  of  a  ten." 

"You  are  going  crazy, "exclaimed  the  millionaire,  "or 
else  I  am.  No  prudence.  No  judgment.  How  do  I 
know  whether  or  not  they  were  good  women  ?  Most  of 
them  were  foreigners,  too.  Such  waste!" 

"Hurrah !"  said  the  picture  dealer.  "This  is  the  time 
to  be  wasteful.  Blessed  is  waste!  Light,  air,  rain,  sun- 
shine, love— they're  the  wastefulest  things  in  the  world. 
My  other  name  is  Waste.  Don't  you  mind  how  good  or 
bad  they  are,  those  women  and  children.  They  were 
hungry,  and  you  fed  them.  That's  all  you  and  I  need 
care  for,  you  old  Hint!  Come  along!" 

"  I  won't  go  another  step,"  said  the  banker,  feeling  of 
his  pocket-book;  but,  for  all  that,  he  went. 

The  picture  dealer  led  him  inlo  store  after  store,  and 
made  him  waste  money  ridiculously  in  every  one  of  1  hem. 
He  made  him  stand  among  the  crowds  before  the  mag- 
nificent show-windows  and  pick  out  the  poorest-looking 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women,  and  pay  for  anything 
and  everything  they  said  they  wanted. 

"Broadway  runs  north  and  south,"  said  the  banker, 
"but  at  every  cross  street  I  can  look  east  and  see  that 
star.  There  isn't  so  much  mist  as  there  was.  But  this 
is  awful  waste.  I'm  throwing  money  away  like  a 
fool." 

"So  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Claus.  "Do  you  good.  All 
you'll  throw  away  to-night  wouldn't  pay  for  the  gew- 
gaws in  one  of  your  parlors.  'Twouldn't  pay  for  one  of 
the  pictures  on  your  wall.  What's  any  picture  in  oil  on 
canvas  compared  to  one  of  my  pictures?  Come  along. 
I'm  going  to  show  you  some  more." 

On  they  went  up  the  street,  and  in  and  out  of  all  sorts 
of  places.  All  the  while  too,  as  they  went,  Mr.  Claus 
made  Tom  Stone  buy  all  sorts  of  curious  things  thai  he 
did  not  give  away.  Sleds,  skates,  dolls,  boxes  of  non- 
sense, qn'eer  toys,  candies,  shawls,  hoods,  shoes,  mufflers, 
socks,  gloves,  everything,  until  at  last  lie  and  Mr.  Stone 
were  trundling  along  two  sizes  of  bicycles,  and  the  bank- 
er was  also  dragging  a  fine  baby-wagon,  with  two  sleds 
tailing  behind  it. 

"I'm  heaped  up  like  a  mountain,"  he  growled  to  the 
picture  dealer.  "You  are  making  a  pack-horse  and  a 
fool  of  me." 

On  they  went,  and  people  got  out  of  the  way  for  them. 
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"NELL!"  SHOUTED  TIIK  HANKER.     li  I'VE 

It  was  about  half  mi  hour  later  when  the  millionaire  re- 
marked : 

"These  things  in  my  arms  ami  on  my  shoulders  are 
getting  heavier.  If  I  wasn't  tin  uncommonly  large  ami 
strong  mail  I  couldn't  begin  to  do  it.  Why.  Mr.  Clans, 
this  is  a  bitter  cold  winter  night,  and  I'm  perspiring." 

"  (Had  of  it,''  said  the  picture  dealer.  "  Glad  you  had 
t<>  walk.  No  carriages  to  be  had  this  evening  for  love  or 
money.  We  are  almost  there  now.  though.  Walk  fast, 
Tom  Stone.  I  don't  care  how  tired  you  are.  You've 
been  one  of  the  meam ••.! 

He  stopped  there,  but  it  was  only  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore he  spoke  again. 

"Here  we  are,"  he  said.  "Now  you  hard  -  hearted, 
wooden-souled,  money-worshipping  heathen,  you  follow 
me  into  this  house.  They  forgot  to  lock  the  front  door; 
I  know  they  did.  I'm  loaded  heavier  than  you  are,  but 
I'll  carry  in  the  sleds.  I'm  used  to  it.'' 

It  was  a  shabby,  narrow-fronted,  two-story  brick  house, 
that  looked  as  if  it  could  hold  only  a  few  small  people. 
In  they  went,  and  the  picture  dealer  began  to  go  up  stairs. 
"Come  along  with  me,"  he  said. 

"I  won't,  Mr.  Clans,"  said  the  millionaire.  "I  don't 
want  to  go.  I  don't  want  to  see  her.  I  don't  want  to 
see  her  children,  either.  I  won't !" 

••  You've  got  to,"  replied  tlie  twinkle-eyed  picture  deal- 
er.     "  You  can't  help  yourself.      Come  along  up  stairs." 
"I  won't!"  said  Tom  Stone.      "  I'm  a  perfect  hay-stack 
of  rubbish." 

But  he  could  not  help  himself,  and  he  went.  The 
room  they  walked  into  was  the  very  room  in  which  they 
had  seen  the  cradle  in  Mr.  S.  Claus's  picture.  It  was 
there  now;  but  the  man's  head  was  bowed,  and  he  was 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"Don't,  .lohn.  don't !"  said  the  woman,  softly;  and  there 
was  something  wonderful  in  the  smile  on  her  face.  "  Do 
look  at  him  !  He  is  wide  awake,  and  sitting  up  and  crow- 
ing. Isn't  he  beautiful  ?  Come,  John." 


"  Nell  !''  shouted  the  banker.      "I've  come!" 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  so  did  .lohn. 

"Oh,  Tom!"  she  exclaimed;  and  she  was  stepping  for- 
ward toward  him.  but  he  had  let  go  of  the  wagon,  and 
he  put  out  one  hand  to  stop  her 

"Hold  on,  Nell,"  he  said.  "1  want  to  look  into  the 
eradle  lirSt." 

The  picture  dealer  was  behind  him,  pulling  in  the  shoes 
and  things,  but  he  said  to  the  millionaire:  "  Look.  Torn 
Stone.  Look  right  down  at  him.  That's  it!  I  like  that. 
Open  the  bag,  and  pour  it  into  his  lap.  There!  He's 
got  a  gold  piece  in  each  hand." 

"Nell,"  said  Tom,  "you  and  John  take  the  other 
things.  Don't  wake  up  the  children.  We  brought  all 
we  could  carry." 

Tom  Stone  was  kissing  Bub,  and  trying  to  put  more 
gold  into  his  little  fat  hands.  "  I  know  what  I'm  doing'," 
he  said.  "  I  knew  I  was  going  to  do  it  when  I  began  to 
look  at  those  pictures.  Nell  and  her  husband  and  her 
children  are  coming  to  live  with  me.  Great  house  like 
that  all  wasted!  Any  house  is  wasted  unless  it  has  chil- 
dren in  it.  Bless  them  !" 

"Nell, "said  Tom,  "let  all  the  children  have  &  good 
time  —  Christmas-time  —  to-morrow  morning,  and  then 
you're  all  to  come — 

There  was  no  chance  for  any  of  them  during  the  next 
minute  to  hear  some  whispers  in  the  entry. 

"Jim,  shut  the  door— soft!     Come  back  up  stairs." 

"  It's  Uncle  Tom,"  whispered  Jim.  "  Loads  of  things! 
Won't  there  be  a  Christmas;" 

But  away  upstairs  another  whisper  was  saying:  "No, 
Mary.  I  ain't  frightened,  but  I  thought  I  heard  some 
sleigh-bells.  Do  you  s'pose  Santa  Clans  has  come?" 

"I  guess  he  has,"  said  Mary.  "Somebody's  come, 
anyhow.  Did  you  hear  it,  Lou.-" 

"She's  asleep,"  whispered  Nelly.  "Yes,  I  can  hear  the 
sleigh-bells.  There!  he  is  going  away  now.  I  ain't 
frightened  a  bit,  but  I'm  glad  I  didn't  see  him." 

"<ih,  Nelly,"  exclaimed  Mary,  "I  do  hope  he  came! 
Mother  did  want  to  see  him  so  and  to  have  him  come!" 

Down-stairs  in  the  sitting-room  Tom  Stone  turned  as  if 
lie  wanted  to  speak  to  somebody  behind  him,  but  Mr. 
Claus,  the  picture  dealer,  was  gone. 


DIEGO     PINZON,* 

AND 

THE    FEARFUL    VOYAGE    HE    TOOK    INTO    THE 
UNKNOWN    OCEAN   A.D.  1492. 

BY    JOHN*    RUSSELL    CORYELL. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

T11HE  boys  were  not  badly  matched  for  a  struggle,  and 
JL  each  realized  it  as  lie  measured  the  other  in  the  mo- 
ment that  intervened  before  they  threw  themselves  on 
each  other. 

There  were  no  blows  at  first.  Striking  out  from  the 
shoulder  was  not  in  vogue  then.  They  grappled,  and 
each  did  his  best  to  throw  his  antagonist,  the  intention 
being  to  get  the  other  down,  and  then  to  pummel  him 
until  he  was  unable  to  fight  back. 

So  they  dug  up  the  soft  green  turf  with  their  feet; 
they  rocked  this  way  and  that;  they  swayed  up  and 
down;  they  stumbled  over  roots  and  against  trees;  and 
sometimes  Diego  would  go  down  on  a  knee  and  squirm 
up  again,  and  sometimes  Juan  would  go  down  on  a  knee 
and  squirm  up  again. 

Their  breath  came  pantingly  and  through  shut  teeth, 
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and  their  eyes  glared  anger  and  hatred,  and  they  looked 
and  noted  altogether  more  like  wild  beasts  than  like  hu- 
man creatures. 

Then,  suddenly,  they  tore  apart  from  each  other  and 
stood  staring  fiercely  into  each  other's  eyes.  Then  Diego 
jumped  forward  and  struck  Juan  over  the  eye.  and  cried 
"Hah!"  with  joy  of  what  he  had  done.  And  Juan 
gasped : 

"  It's  nothing.  There!  that's  for  you  !"  and  he  struck 
out  too. 

However,  he  missed,  and  Diego  struck  him  again;  this 
time  on  the  mouth,  so  that  presently  a  red  stain  came  on 
his  lips,  which  made  Diego  wild  with  triumph,  and  made 
Juan  wild  with  rage.  Then  they  grappled  again,  and 
though  hnth  were  trembling  with  exhaustion  and  excite- 
ment, they  hurtled  about  the  little  glade  more  madly 
than  before,  till  Diego  caught  his  heel  on  the  projecting 
root  of  a  tree  and  was  thrown  backward. 

As  he  fell  his  opponent  gave  a  cry  of  triumph  that 
was  very  much  like  the  strangled  scream  of  a  wild  ani- 
mal. Diego  was  stunned  a  little,  and  for  a  moment 
could  not  defend  himself  against  the  savage  blows  that 
rained  on  his  face,  each  blow  being  accompanied  by  a 
cry  that  seemed  to  mean,  "It  is  my  turn  now!  it  is  my 
turn  now !'' 

But  after  a  while  Juan  grew  tired  —  too  tired,  at  any 
rate,  to  keep  up  the  stinging  blows — and  he  held  Dieg'o 
pinned  to  the  ground,  his  face  being 
thereby  brought  within  a  few  inches  of 
Diego's.  The  latter  was  in  no  mood  for 
yielding;  though  he  knew  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  Juan,  and  could  be  punished 
more  as  soon  as  the  strength  of  the  lat- 
ter returned.  But  his  own  was  coming- 
back  now,  and  he  would  make  a  struggle 
as  soon  as  Juan  changed  his  position  to 
strike  again.  At  any  rate,  he  would 
never  ask  for  mercy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  breath  of  each 
was  hot  on  the  face  of  the  other,  and 
their  eyes,  almost  blinded  wit  b  rage,  seem- 
ed, nevertheless,  to  shoot  out  sparks  of 
fire.  Diego  made  a  sudden  effort  to  throw 
off  Juan.  Juan  gave  him  a  sudden  blow- 
in  the  face,  and  caught  him  again  so  that 
he  could  not  move. 

"Have  you  had  enough?"  asked  Juan, 
who,  even  at  that  moment  of  fury,  would 
have  cared  more  for  the  submission  of 
Diego  than  for  anything  else.  It  would 
have  been  more  disgraceful  to  Diego. 

"No,  no,  no!''  screamed  Diego. 

"I'll  pound  you  till  you  can't  see  or 
move,"  said  Juan. 

"Do  it,  do  it!"  screamed  Diego,  almost 
inarticulately. 

"You'll  show  me  what  an  honest  boy 
can  do,  will  you?"  said  Juan,  revenge- 
fully. 

"Pound  me,  pound  me!"  screamed  Die- 
go, as  if  that  were  his  dearest  wish. 

"You're  a  thief  yourself,"  said  Juan. 

"Jail-bird!"  screamed  Diego. 

"I'll  kill  you,"  raged  Juan. 

"Jail-bird,  jail-bird!"  screamed  Diego. 

Juan  was  beside  himself,  but  did  not  dare  to  release 
Diego  to  strike  him  again,  for  it  was  plain  that  Diego  was 
growing  stronger.  He  could  beat  his  face  with  his  head. 
Yes,  he  could  do  that.  But  there  was  something  better. 

"Both  your  eyes  are  black,"  he  said,  tauntingly. 

"  I'll  black  yours  some  day." 

"  Your  nose  and  your  mouth  are  bleeding." 

"  I'll  make  yours  bleed  some  day." 


•'They'll  know  on  board  that  I  did  it." 

Diego  had  no  answer  to  that.  He  could  only  scream 
his  rage  and  defiance.  But  they  would  know,  they  \\  .mid 
know.  He  struggled  furiously;  but  Juan  laughed  with 
all  the  ugliness  of  passion. 

"You  can't  get  up;   vou've  got  to  listen  to  me." 

"Jail-bird!" 

Diego  knew  very  well  that  there  was  nothing  hurt  as 
much  as  that. 

"You  are  a  thief  too,"  said  Juan.  "Martin  Alonzo 
said  so,  and  you  could  not  deny  it." 

"Never  a  jail-bird."  answered  Diego,  as  if  the  punish- 
ment made  the  crime. 

"You  are  worse,"  said  Juan;  "you  are  ungrateful. 
I  saved  your  life." 

"I  saved  yours.      We're  quits." 

"Mine  wouldn't  have  been  in  danger  if  I  hadn't  saved 
you." 

"  Why  don't  you  pound  me?"  sneered  Diego.  "You 
don't  dare.  You  know  I'll  pay  you  when  I  am  up." 

"I  could  butt  you  with  my  head."  answered  Juan. 

Diego  had  thought  of  that  too,  and  had  been  afraid 
Juan  would  think  of  it. 

"  \Vliy  don't  you  do  it.'"  he  demanded,  determined  to 
be  defiant  to  the  last. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something.  When  they  were  go- 
ing to  flog  you  — 


•     •) 

tSffi  ,.  •^tx^ySSSEfefisfc^ 
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'  HEY,  THERE  !    YOU    TWO    HAVE    HAD    ENOUGH,"    SAID    A    MAN'S    VOICE. 


"You  sneaked  out  of  the  way,"  interrupted  Diego. 

"  I  tried  to  save  you,"  cried  Juan,  triumphantly. 

"You  tried  hard,"  sneered  Diego  again. 

"  Miguel  held  me  at  tirst,"said  Juan,  exultantly,  know- 
ing surer  all  the  time  how  it  would  hurt  Diego  to  know 
it,  "but  you  may  ask  any  of  the  men  if  I  did  not  get  to 
the  mast  just  after  you  had  been  taken  away." 

"  When  you  knew  it  was  too  late,"  said  Diego. 

"You  know  better.  I  was  going  to  save  you  the  flog- 
ging by  telling  that  I  cut  the  gearing." 
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"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Diego,  doggedly. 

"  Yes.  \  mi  do,"  said  .1  nan.  "  and  I  am  going  to  let  you 
up.  I  hate.  you.  do  you  hear  me;  I  hale  \ou!  1  am 
going  to  let  you  up." 

And  In-  did.  a>  if  lie  could  see  the  struggle  going  on  in 
l>|e-(i  between  his  humiliation,  his  singer,  and  his  sense 

Of  justice.         DiegO  Slowly    rose   lo   his   feet. 

"Do  von  want,  to  light  any  more'  asked  Juan,  jeer- 
ingly. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Diego,  sullenly.  "  I  want  to  light  till 
I  have  whipped  you." 

"Come  on.  then,  if  you  can  see  out  of  your  eyes," 
jeered  .1  nan. 

"  Hey,  there  !  you  two  have  had  enough,"  said  a  man's 
voice. 

They  hoth  thought  the  men  had  returned  from  the 
ship,  and  they  looked  to  where  the  man  stood.  He  was 
a  stranger  to  them.  They  fancied  they  must  have  been 
fighting  an  hour,  when  in  fact  they  had  not  been  at  it  for 
more  than  ten  minutes.  Botli  fighting  and  talking  had 
gone  on  at  a  rapid  pace. 

"  \Vell,  who  are  yon  ?"  asked  the  man.  with  a  short 
laugh  of  amusement  at  the  sight  of  the  two  bruised  faces. 
"  I  should  say  one  of  you  had  had  enough,  anyhow.  Do 
you  belong  on  that  ship  loading  water  !" 

"Yes,"  answered  Juan;  for  the  ready-tongued  Die-/. > 
had  been  silenced  by  the  reference  to  the  plain  fact  that 
he  had  been  having-  the  worst  of  the  light. 

"And  is  it,  you  who  are  going  on  that  crazy  voyage  in 
search  of  Zipaiigu  ?"  inquired  the  man.  who  was  evidently 
a  sailor. 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go?" 

"Of  course  not,"  answered  Juan. 

"  And  you,"  said  the  man  to  Diego,  ''do  you  wish  to 
go?" 

"No." 

"  I  thought  so.      Why  didn't  you  desert,  then  ?" 

"  \Ve  did  think  of  it,"  answered  Juan;  "but  the  Cap- 
tain suspected  us,  and  kept  us  under  guard." 

"Well,  you  have  the  chance  now,"  said  the  man. 
"The  boat  is  only  half-way  back,  and  you  have  only  to 
come  with  me.  We  are  not  going  on  any  search  for  Zi- 
pangu." 

"I  pledged  my  word  not  to  desert."  said  Diego,  his 
bruised  face  robbing  his  proud  tone  of  very  much  of  its 
dignity,  "but."  he  added,  with  a  sneer,  "he  will  go  with 
you." 

Juan  flushed,  and  looked  at  first  resentfully  and  then 
triumphantly  at  Diego.  He  would  show  the  little  priest- 
ling that  there  was  no  such  difference  between  them  as  he 
would  wish  to  make  out.  As  he  was  no  more  thief  than 
lii'.  so  he  would  hold  his  word  no  less  dear. 

"I  gave  my  word  too,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  keep  it; 
though  I  know  the  voyage  will  end  in  my  destruction. 
But  thank  you." 

"Why.  that  is  bravely  said,"  laughed  the  man,  as  if  he 
found  the  affair  more  amusing  than  heroic.  "Well,  it 
won't  matter  much;  for  it  is  likely  enough  your  voyage 
will  be  ended  in  another  way.  I  must  go  back  to  my 
ship.  But,  harkee,  boys!  say  nothing  to  the  skipper  of 
it;  but  I  have  just  come  from  Ferro,  and  there  I  saw 
three  armed  caravels  of  Portugal,  which  are  waiting  for 
your  Christoval  Colon  to  capture  him  and  end  his  voyage. 
They  lie  in  wait  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  where  it  is 
most  likely  you  will  go,  as  the  nearest  and  best  way.  I 
hear  die  men  shouting  for  you.  My  faith  !"  he  said,  with 
a  laugh,  "  they  think  you  have  forgotten  your  promises." 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  man  walked  off  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  sus- 
pected of  offering'  assistance  to  the  boys,  and  they  went 
by  separate  ways  to  where  Martin  Alonzo  was  angrily 


shouting  their  names.  Juan  shouted  in  answer;  but 
Martin  Alonzo  did  not  hear  him.  and  was  full  of  wrath 
when  he  saw  them  coming  out  of  the  wood. 

"Had  ye  so  little  to  do?"  he  began,  and  then  stopped 
and  exclaimed,  "  Holy  Virgin!  look  at  their  faces !" 

The  men  set  up  a  shout  of  laughter,  for  which  Juan 
eared  nothing.  having-  been  the  victor,  but  which  galled 
Diego  mightily. 

"So,"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  eying  them  narrowly."  you 
have  been  employing  your  time,  have  you.  after  all  ?" 

"We  tilled  the  casks  lirst."  said  Juan.  Diego  playing 
the  wonderful  part,  for  him.  of  sullen  silence. 

"Well  for  you  you  did,"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  and  with 
that  turned  from  them,  and  began  ordering  the  men  in 
sharp  tones.  The  truth  was.  he  was  vexed  to  see  Diego 
carrying  the  marks  of  a  beating. 

Well,  the  water  was  loaded  into  the  boats,  and  they 
pushed  oft',  Diego  and  Juan  sitting  in  their  places  in  si- 
lence, though  the  men  had  at  the  first  tried  to  be  merry 
with  them  over  their  right,  and  had  desisted  only  at  the 
peremptory  word  of  Martin  Alonzo,  who  looked  as  sullen 
as  Diego's  self. 

As  for  Diego,  lie  had  neither  eyes  nor  words  for  any 
one,  but  sat  with  his  eyes  down  all  the  way.  He  was 
thinking  of  many  things,  and  was  having  a  harder  battle 
with  himself  than  he  had  had  with  Juan,  and  one  that 
hurt  him  far  more.  It  was  mostly  about  Juan  he  was 
thinking,  but  there  came  occasional  thoughts  about  the- 
Portuguese  caravels  that  were  to  stop  the  voyage. 

He  thought  of  Martin  Alonzo,  too.  He  knew  by  the 
g -la nee  his  cousin  had  given  him.  and  by  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  and  by  his  short  words  lo  the  men.  that  he 
was  vexed  with  him  for  being  beaten,  as  if  he  had  ex- 
pected, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Diego  wowld  be  the 
master  in  such  a  fight.  He  was  grateful  for  the  feeling, 
but  he  was  resentful  too.  Besides,  there  were  other 
things  in  his  mind,  and  he  was  in  an  uncertainty  what 
to  do. 

When  they  had  reached  the  vessel,  and  the  water  had 
been  taken  aboard,  and  the  boats  hoisted  to  their  places. 
the  word  was  given  to  the  Admiral,  and  sail  was  set. 
Diego  did  his  share  of  the  work,  watching  his  cousin  and 
Juan  about  equally,  and  knowing  that  they  were  watch- 
inn-  him.  Presently  Francisco  Martin  took  charge  of  the 
ship,  and  Diego  saw  Martin  Alonzo  beckon  him  to  come 
apart  with  him,  which  he  did. 

"So,"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  brusquely,  "you  let  him 
whip  you." 

"He  whipped  me,"  answered  Diego,  sullenly. 

"Was  it  a  fair  fight?" 

"Yes;  but  I  didn't  give  up.  Don't  think  I  did.  I 
would  never  have  done  it." 

"You  came  out  of  the  wood  quietly  enough,"  said 
Martin  Alonzo,  reasoning  that  if  the  light  had  been  his 
he  either  would  have  whipped  or  been  unable  to  walk 
away  from  the  place. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Diego,  more  sulkily  than  before. 

Martin  Alonzo  looked  disappointed,  and  kicked  the  rail 
viciously.  "Tut!"  he  said.  "When  I  left  you  two 
there  I  hoped  you  would  give  a  better  account  of  your- 
self than  tliis." 

'"Oh!"  said  Diego,  more  mortified  than  ever,  "you  ex- 
pected us  to  fight  '." 

"I  would  like  to  know,"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  "why 
you  did  not  fight  more." 

"Then  you'd  better  ask  him,'' answered  Diego,  and 
turned  away. 

He  had  said  nothing  about  the  Portuguese  caravels, 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  willing  to  have 
the  voyage  ended  by  them.  All  the  remainder  of  that 
day  the  fleet  sailed  on  for  Ferro,  and  all  the  time  that  he 
was  not  eating  or  working  Diego  leaned  on  the  rail,  and 
moodily  watched  the  island  of  Gomera  fade  into  distance. 
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J  nun  was  as  gay  as  Diego  was  dull,  and  received  the  con- 
gratuhition*  nf  Miguel  and  a  few  of  the  other  sailors  in 
verv  good  spirits.  At  first  lie  was  inclined  to  be  offen- 
sive to  Diego,  not  by  any  direct  affront  to  him,  hut  by  a 
little  too  much  ostentation  in  his  high  spirits;  but  later 
he  was  more  quiet,  and  seemed  to  have  dismissed  Diego 
from  his  mind. 

As  for  Diego,  he  no  longer  looked  at  Juan,  but  kept 
himself  to  himself  until  the  coming  of  night  cleared  the 
deck  of  all  except  the  watch,  in  which  they  botli  were. 
Then  he  watched  Juan  again  until  he  saw  him  standing 
alone,  when  he  went  over  to  him  and  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder.  Juan  turned  and  started. 

"Oh, "said  he,  "you  wish  me  to  fight  here,  so  that 
Martin  Alonzo  will  stop  us!" 

''  No,"  answered  Diego,  breathing  hard,  as  if  to  keep  his 
anger  in  check,  "I  don't  wish  to  fight  now.  I  only  wish 
to  say  something  to  you.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall 
fight  again." 

"  I  hope  so,"  answered  Juan,  with  a  disagreeable  laugh. 

"And  I  hope  so,"  said  Diego,  struggling  with  a  sob  of 
rage  He  controlled  himself  and  went  on:  "  What  I 
wished  to  say  was  that  I  believed  you  about  your  being 
willing  to  save  me  from  the  flogging.  If  I  had  known 
it  before — 

"  I  tried  to  tell  you  once,"  said  .hum,  in  an  eager,  soft- 
ened tone. 

"I  know  it."  answered  Diego,  "and  it  was  my  fault 
that  you  did  not.  I  said  unpleasant  things." 

"  But  it's  all  right  now,"  said  Juan,  joyously.  "Shall 
we  shake  hands  '?"  and  he  held  out  his  hand,  fully  expect- 
ing Diego  to  take  it. 

"No,"  answered  Diego,  "I  don't  care  to  shake  hands 
with  you.  I  want  to  fight  you.  I  don't  like  you.  I 
was  wrong  about  you.  and  I  had  to  come  to  tell  you.  If 
I  had  known  it  before  I  could  not  have  fought  you. 
And  I  can't  fight  you  again  if  you  don't  let  me  be  even 
with  you  in  some  way." 

"  Oh,  very  well;  but  you  needn't  be  so  particular,"  said 
Juan.  "  I'm  ready  to  fight  you  at  any  time." 

"  How  can  I  fight  you,"  said  Diego,  passionately,  "  if  I 
am  under  obligation  to  you  ?" 


"  Well,  what  will  you  <lu  about  it?"  asked  Juan,  \von- 
deringly. 

"Have  you  told  the  sailors  yet  about  the  caravels:" 
demanded  Diego. 

"  No." 

"Why  r 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  hesitating  answer.  "What 
does  it  matter  '." 

"It  matters  a  great  deal.  My  cousin  must  know 
about  it." 

"I  supposed  you  had  told  him  already.  I  saw  you 
talking  with  him." 

"I  didn't  tell  him.      I  wish  you  to  tell  him." 

"  I  ?"  exclaimed  Juan.  "I  won't  do  it.  Why  should 
I?" 

"Because  he  dislikes  you,  and  it  will  put  you  in  favor 
with  him  if  you  do  it.  If  I  let  you  tell  him  it  will  make 
us  quits  again." 

"  Betray  mv  comrades  to  please  you  !"  said  Juan,  scorn- 
fully. "I  won't." 

"  How  would  it  betray  them  ?  Don't  you  see  that  if 
you  don't  tell,  I  shall  have  to  ?  You  don't  want  me  to 
have  a  right  to  fight  you,"  said  Diego,  bitterly. 

"I  won't  clo'ii.  anyhow,"  said  Juan. 

"  He  trusted  \  on  :  he  took  your  word,  and  I  think  that 
puts  you  under  obligation  to  tell  him  instead  of  telling 
the  sailors,  especially  as  it  won't  do  them  any  good  to 
know.  I  think  you're  afraid  to  fight,  that's  what  I 
think." 

"  No,  you  don't, "retorted  Juan.  "  Well,  I'll  tell  Mar- 
tin Alonzo,  though  I  don't  want  to;  and  I'll  fight  you 
some  day,  and  I  will  beat  you  so  that  you  will  never  ask 
me  to  fight  again." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Diego,  joyously,  "and  I'll  never 
call  you  ugly  names  again,  nor  sneer  at  you." 

So  he  turned  away,  happy  in  the  thought  of  some  day 
retrieving  his  defeat,  and  Juan,  very  much  puzzled  over 
it  all,  watched  him  walk  away,  and  murmured  to  him- 
self: 

"He  hates  me  now;  but  maybe  he'll  like  me  after  we 
have  had  a  fair  fight  and  one  of  us  is  whipped." 

[TO    BE  CONTINUED.] 


IN    ONE    SMALL    ACT. 

BY   MART    R.  WILLARD. 
Person,  of  tie  fla,,ll« 


SCENE'—  A  cozy  parlor.  Bright  fire  burnini  in  the  grate.  Through  the  win- 
dow the  snow  is  seen  falling  in  IHL-.  ^»H  flukes.  Curtain  rises,  disclosm;; 
Emily  seated  on  a  small  hassock  before  the  fire,  hneily  sewing.  She  lias  in 
her  lap  pieces  of  bright-colored  cloth,  thread,  scissors,  wax,  etc. 


EMILY.  Oil  dear!  oh  dear!    I  wish  mamma  were  here  !     I  nev- 
er  knew  before  bow  hard  it  was  to  make  things  come  right, 
Somelm\v  the  stitches  look  big,  110  matter  how  tiny  I  take  them, 


a  glimpse  through  the  window  o/Kate  passing  by.    Grasps  lier  work 
in.her  apron  and  runs  out  (L.)  calling,  ''Kate,  Kate!"     Presently 


apron 

Emily  and  Kate  enter.) 

ul— there  goes  another  tangle  in  my  thread  (u-'»'k«  bnxil>/  for         KATE.  No,  honest,  I  can't  stay. 
iv  ral  minute*  trying  to  untangle  it).   And  now— oh  dear !  where  is         EMILY  (persuasively).  Oh,  why  can't  you  i 
my  m-rdlf  ?     That's  the  fourth  one   I've  lost,  and  I've  broken          KATE.  Because— 
three.     I  could  cry  if— oh,  there  goes  Katie  Partou.     (Catches 


am 
sever 


EMILY.  Because  what  ? 
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KATK.   Because  I  can't. 

EMILY.  Oil,  please! 

KATK.   I  can't.     I  have  some  work  that  I  just  must  finish. 

EMILY.  A  Christmas  present?     Oh,  who  for? 

KATE.  Oh,  somebody. 

EMILY.  I  think  you're  mean.     Yon  might  tell  nir  \\  ho. 

KATK    I  wouldn't  tell  you  for  a  thousand  dollars. 

EMILY.  \Vliy,  Katie  1'arton  !  Yon  would  —  you  know  yon 
would. 

KATK.  Yon  tell  me  what  you're  making. 

EMILY  (mi/.s'/,r/««.s7//).  <  Hi,  I'm  making  a — a — a  article. 

KATE.  Who  f,,i  .' 

EMILY.  Do  yon  s'pose  I'll  tell  yn  ' 

KATE.  Oh,  you  dear,  .sweet,  little  (hugging  Emily  eiilliiisiusli- 
Ctilly),  is  it  tor— oil,  it  can't  lie  for  — 

EMILY.  Yes,  it  is  truly  —  tor  urn. 

KATE.  And  mine's  for  yon.  It  is,  honor  bright.  And  it's  some- 
thing lovely;  you'd  never  guess —  never. 

EMILY  (nl'tcr  n  short  si/enei  •).   Katie,  I've  thought  of  something. 

KATK.   What  .' 

EMILY.   Something  splendid.      I'll  tell  yon  what  let's  do. 

KATE.  Now?     Oh,  what  .' 

EMILY"  (/»•/»</;/«/  unn/liei-  /nmsork  mid  plucimj  if  les'ule  IHT  <>»'« 
before  the  ;//•«/<  I.  Now  you  just  take  off  your  hat  and  coat,  'nil 
then  we'll  sit  right  down  here  just  as  cozy. 

KATE.  Oh,  hut  I  can't  sta> . 

EMILY.  Wait  till  I  tell  yon.  Then  we'll  Im'ii  mir  Intel's  around 
tuii'iird  t'lirli  other  and  work  just  as  nice — and,  oh  (yleefullii),  won't 
it  be  fun!  And  we  can  visit  and  everything. 

KATE  (hesitatingly  rtmorimj  her  wntjis  mill  plueinij  t/iein  upon  a 
chair).  But  (doubtfully)  w  hat  if  you  should  look  '. 

EMILY.  Honest.  1  won't  turn  my  eyes  even  the  tiniest  hit. 

KATK  (siiilini/  herself  irilli  In  i  buck  ton-tint  Emily  mitl  Inking  out 
In i-  seii-ini/).  It  is  fun,  isn't  it  ?  How  did  you  ever  think  of  it  ? 
Now,  (hurt  you  look  ! 

EMILY.  No;   nor  you  mustn't. 

i  l'n,  a  .11  ii-  ln/si/i/  in  sili  arc  a  slmrt  lime,  Ilicn  limit  stiffly  toi/et/ier  a 
fen'  liiii:*  i  if  n  t'hrislintis  I 'iirol.] 

SONG. 

Sing  carols,  sweet  enrols, 
At  early,  e.-irly  mom  ! 

Sing   c:in>K-,   i>iil'   bir>M><l 

Redeemer  is  Imrn  ! 
The  earth  in  Mili/mn  Millings  lies, 
VVIn.r  shepherds  \v:itch  'nealh  starry  skies. 
Sin£  carols,  sweet  carols, 

To  greet  the  holy  raorn. 

KATU.  Emily,  couldn't  you  just  tell  me  what  it's  made  of? 
EMILY.  Oh,  it's  lovely!     But  you  mustn't  ask;  and  dou't  you 

peek,  either. 

KATE.   As  if  I  would  ! 
(Tin  >j  sinii  softly  :) 

Sing  carols,  sweet  carols, 

To  hail  the  blessed  day  1 
Sing  carols — the  Saviour 

Is  born,  our  K.iii£  for  aye. 
See  how  the  wondrous  Star  doili  glow 
Above  the  manger  rude  and  low! 
Sing  carols,  sweet  carols, 
To  hail  Hie  blessed  day  1 

EMILY-.   Katie,  how  do  you  get  along? 

KATE  (yicini/  her  thrmil  «  jerk).  Oh,  I  keep  hreaking  my  thread 
and  losing  my  needle,  and  everything. 

EMILY'.   So  do  I,  just  awful! 

KATE.  How  do  mothers  make  things?     I  don't  see. 

EMILY'  («• /«(•?//).   They — just:  make  'em — that's  all  I  know. 

KATE  (afler  onot/ier  inilnslrions  sili-iicc).  Emily  dear,  is  it  big 
or  little  .' 

EMILY.  You  tell  me,  ami  I'll  tell  you. 

KATE.  Oh,  it's  not  very  big  and  not  very  little.  Is  mine  nice? 
Shall  I  like  it? 

E.MILY.   I'm  awfully  afraid  you  won't. 

KATK.   Did  I  ever  see  one  like  it  :' 

EMILY.  Oh,  bushels  of  times.     What  color  is  mine,  dear? 

KATK.  Well,  it  isn't  exactly  crushed  gooseberry,  and  it  isn't 
(giggling  mischievously)  exactly  olive  blue. 

EMILY'.  Yours  is  a  kind  of  a — briudle-color.  (Both  ij'ujgli  ««</ 
laugh.) 

KATE  (liiinilntifi).  Oh,  you  goose,  that's  the  color  of  a  bossy-calf. 

EMILY.  I  think  bossy-calf-color  is  quite  pretty — honest,  I  do. 
Out  on  my  uncle  George's  farm  there  was  the  sweetest  little 
bossy,  and  it  was  briudle-color.  Johu — he's  my  cousin — said  so. 


KATK.  It  wouldn't  be  a  nice  color  for  my  —  for  what  I'm 
making.  K'ott.rini/li/.)  ( Ih,  let  me  see  just  a  little  corner. 

EMILY  (excitedly,  hiding  her  irork  in  her  apron).  You  said  vou 
wouldn't  peck. 

KATE  (indignantly).  I'm  not  peeking. 

EMILY  {after  mio/lier  /»<«/  inlerri/l ).  There,  mine's  'most  done. 

KATU.   So's  mine. 

EMILY.  Katie,  I'll  tell  you — let's  do  something.  You'll  laugh, 
it's  so  funny  ;  but,  Katie,  when  we  get  them  done  tit's  slum'  them 
to  i-neli  nl her! 

KATK.  Oh! 

EMILY.  Will  yon  ? 

KATK.  Oh.  1  don't  know. 

EMILY.  I  think  it  would  be  lovely. 

KATE.  It  isn't — exactly  the  way,  but  I  do  want  to  see  it.  I 
know  I  never  can  wait. 

EMILY'.  Neither  can  I.     Will  you  do  it? 

KATK.   I  will  if  yen  \\  ill. 

K  \itt.Y  (eliiiipini/  her  hit/ids).  Won't  it  be  fun  to  get  a  nice  lit- 
tle taste  of  Christmas  before  Christmas  comes  .' 

KATE.  It  will  be  splendid.     Let's  hurry.     (They  sew  busily.) 

EMILY.   Hurrah!     Mine's  done! 

KAIK.  Wait  half  a  minute  till  I  fasten  my  thread.  There! 
(.liiiiijia  up,  sniftering  scissors,  thread,  etc..  in  all  i/inclions  mi  the 
/lour.)  Now  wait.  I'm  going  to  count.  Let's  shut  our  eyes 
tight.  Ready— one,  two,  THREE— look!  (Sfamling  face  to  face, 
at  the  sii/iiiil.  eiieli  liolils  n]i  in  rieic  of  the  ainlieiice  mid  enrh  either  a 
small  work-bag  fastened  with  gathering-string.  One  is  blue,  the  other 
nil.  lull  in  other  respects  fjrtictly  rixtHtcrpurt*.} 

BOTH.  Oh,  how  lovely! 

EMILY'.  It's  just  what  I  wanted. 

KATE.  It's  just  exactly  what  I  wanted. 

EMILY'.  It  was  so  sweet  of  yon  to  make  it. 

KATK.  How  did  you  over  think  of  it  ? 

EMILY.  And  wasn't  it  fun  making  them? 


KATK.  And  I  ucver  mistrusted  ;  did  you  ? 

EMILY.  Never.  Now  let's  go  and  n'ud  mamma  and  tell  her  all 
alimit.  it. 

KATE.  And  then  I  must  go  right  home  and  tell  my  mother. 
Ilavrn't  wr  li;ul  ,°  lovely  time? 

EMILY.  Just  splendid!  (They  go  out  with  arms  intertwined) 
singing.  Song  rftY.s  mi-«ij  xitftly.) 

Sing  carols,  sweet  carols, 

Of  joy  fore  verm  ore  ! 
Sing  carols,  be  telling 

The  story  o'er  and  o'er. 
Ring  out  the  U clings  yet  ngaiu 
Of  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good-will  to  men." 
Sing  carols,  sweet  carols, 
Of  peace  forevermore. 
CURTAIN. 
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LITTLE   TWO   LEGS. 

BY    MARY    GAY     Ilt'MPIHiEYS. 


LITTLE  TWO  LEGS  had  opened  a  grocery  on  the 
door  step  of  an  empty  house,  where  she  sold  sand  in 
brown  paper  horns  for  a  penny  a  horn. 

Now  nice  clean  brown  sand  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
thing's  to  get  in  a  great  city.  As  for  dirt,  yon  wouldn't 
believe  how  little  there  is  of  it — real  dirt,  crumbly  and 
clean;  dirt  you  can  run  through  your  fingers  and  stir  up 
in  hi  pies  and  cakes.  And  this  is  why  Little  Two  Legs 
found  such  quick  sale  for  her  paper  horns. 

Little  Two  Legs  would  not  tell  where  she  got  her  sand, 
so  the  children  were  forced  to  buy  of  her.  She  had  what 
grown-up  people  call  a  ''corner1'  in  sand.  But  I  happen 
to  know  where  she  got  it.  Aunt  Catty  had  said, 

"Go  get  me  some  onions  for  the  soup  as  fast  as  your 
two  legs  can  carry  you." 

That  was  what  Aunt  Catty  always  said,  and  that  was 
why  they  called  her  Little  Two  Legs. 

Away  she  sped  for  the  onions,  but  as  she  passed  the 
foundation  of  a  house  that  had  been  burned,  she  heard 
the  mew  of  a  kitten. 


"  It's  a  black  cat;  it's  Too-Too's  cousin,"  and  she 
scrambled  down  the  wall  like  a  kitten  herself,  to  rescue 
a  little  starveling  on  a  pile  of  stones. 

Some  masons  had  been  at  work,  and  left  a  pile  of  sand. 
Little  Two  Legs  filled  her  apron.  She  did  not  feel  that 
she  was  taking  anything  that  did  not  belong  to  her.  but 
from  force  of  habit  she  always  looked  out  to  see  that  no 
"cops"  were  near.  Cops  were  what  she  called  policemen. 

As  fast  as  Little  Two  Legs  sold  out  her  sand,  she  went 
back,  scrambled   down  the  wall,  and   got  another  apron 
fill.      To  do  this  she  had  to  pass  Mr.  Maginnis's  grocery. 
Little  Two  Legs  knew  Mr.  Maginnis  well,  for  she  often 
went  on  errands  for  Aunt  Catty  at  his  grocery. 

"How  much  are  you  askin'  for  dese  apples  ter-day, 
Mr.  Maginnis?''  Little  Two  Legs  would  ask. 

"Since  it's  you,  me  jewel,  it's  siven  cents." 

"Now  youse  kidden  me.      I  give  youse  five." 

So  it  happi-ned  that  Little  Two  Legs  and  Mr.  Maginnis 
were  old  business  friends. 

As  Christmas  was  coming,  Mr.  Maginnis  had   cleared 
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out  bis  show-window,  and  tilled  ii  with  beautiful  Christ- 
mas  things.  And  with  their  noses  pressed  against  tin' 
pane,  there  was  a,  row  of  dolls.  Little  Two  Legs  had 
never  seen  such  beautiful  dolls  in  her  life  before.  There 
was  one  in  a  piidc  tarletan  dress  and  a  green  uaistband, 
with  real  shoes  anil  kid  milts. 

Little  Two  Legs  stood  on  her  tiptoes,  and  looked  at  it 
until  her  eyes  swain  with  tears,  and  a  great  longing 
grew  in  lier  heart.  Then  she  recollected  that  customers 
were  waiting-  for  sand  and  she.  went  on,  but  somehow  ev- 
erything seemed  dill'erent. 

Back  and  forth  she  passed  the  window,  and  the  doll  in 
tarletan  grew  into  her  heart.  Somehow  its  name  seemed 
to  be  Maud  French.  In  her  thoughts  Maud  French  grew 
up  to  be  a  great  big  girl  by  her  side;  then  the  thought, 
that  somebody  might  come  in  and  pay  Mr.  Maginnis 
money  and  carry  Maud  French  away  made  Little  Two 
Legs  shiver  and  feel  queer  down  her  back.  At  last  Little 
Two  Legs  could  stand  it  no  longer;  so  she  went  in  to  Mr. 
Maginnis's  grocery  and  put  it  to  him  plainly. 

"How  much  are  ye  askin'  fur  the  doll  in  the  pink 
dress,  Mr.  Maginnis?" 

"Since  it's  you.  me  jewel,  I'm  askin1  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar." 

"  I'll  gin  youse  twiiity  cints,  Mr.  Maginnis.'' 

Little  Two  Legs  would  have  given  Mr.  Maginnis  twen- 
ty dollars  for  Maud  French  if  she  had  had  the  mqney. 
but  business  is  business,  as  Aunt  Catty  had  taught  her. 

"  But  what  have  you  in  your  apron,  Little  Two  Legs?" 

She  opened  her  apron  and  showed  Mr.  Maginnis  the 
sand. 

"Buclieful!  bueheful !"  said  Mr.  Maginnis.  "  Wn^re 
might  ye  be  a-gettin'  it?"  running  his  lingers  through  it. 

"  That.  I'm  not  tellin",  Mr.  Maginnis." 

"Now  I'll  be  raisonable,  .Little  Two  Legs.  It's  sand 
Mrs.  Maginnis  is  wantin1  fur  her  posy  pot,  an'  botherin' 
the  life  out  of  me  the  day.  If  ye'll  satisfy  her  require- 
ments, Little  Two  Legs,  ye'll  have  the  doll  an.'  welcome 
an'  me  complimints  beside.  Only  ye'll  leave  the  doll  to 
the  last  to  ornamint  my  windy." 

Little  Two  Legs  felt  her  heart  give  a  great  jump;  then 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  beat  again. 

It  seemed  that  Mrs.  Maginnis,  who  was  a  large  woman, 
must  stand  on  her  posy  pots,  so  much  sand  did  they  re- 
quire. But  at  last  the  time  came  when  Little  Two  Legs 
knew  that  her  task  was  almost  over,  and  that  early  to- 
morrow morning,  which  was  Christmas  day,  Maud  French 
would  no  longer  be  required  to  ornament  Mr.  Magiunis's 
show-window.  And  then  they  would  live  together  and 
be  happy  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Little  Two  Legs,  with  her  apron  full  of  sand,  hurrying 
back  with  her  last  load,  was  a  dirty  red-faced  little  girl, 
with  her  gown  torn,  her  stockings  down,  and  her  shoes 
untied.  But  happiness  is  a  little  bird  that  sings  in  the 
heart  ill  all  weathers,  and  we  carry  our  skies  about  with 
us.  To  Little  Two  Legs  her  feet  were  shod  witli  air,  and 
she  walked  in  a  rosy  cloud. 

Clang!  clang!  the  sound  of  rushing  feet,  the  shouts  of 
men's  voices,  a  gleam  of  a  fiery  eye.  Little  Two  Legs 
knew  what  it  all  meant,  as  does  every  child  of  the  streets. 
Once  she  would  have  followed  the  crowd  pell-mell  up  the 
street  keeping  step  with  the  fleetest,  but  now  her  soul  was 
filled  with  a  sort  of  restful  peace  too  deep  to  be  disturbed. 
It  was  only  when  she  saw  the  smoke  pouring  out  of  Mr. 
Maginnis's  grocery  window — the  window  which  Maud 
French  was  ornamenting — that  she  realized  what  it  all 
meant. 

She  gave  one  sob  and  ran.  The  window  was  despoiled, 
the  glass  broken,  the  "water  lying  in  pools.  The  liremen 
had  turned  their  horses,  the  crowd,  deprived  of  a  sensation, 
was  hurrying  off. 

"  All  out;  false  alarm;  a  few  Christmas  toys  damaged, 
that's  all." 


That's  all!  1'oor  Little  Two  Legs  pushed  through  the 
crowd.  Mrs.  Maginnis's  sand  pouring  from  her  apron. 

"  Why.  it's  you.  Little  Two  Legs,"  said  Mr.  Maginnis, 
looking  down  with  a  black  and  grimy  face  at  a  little 
lignre  clutching  his  leg. 

"  Wliat  are  \  e  done  with  her?— Maud  French,  my  doll 
baby.'" 

"Ah,  she's  poorly  off,  Little  Two  Legs,  wid  them  all. 
Them  pretty  clothes  of  hers  are  burned  up,  an'  no  insur- 
ance, me  jewel,  and  trade  good  till  midnight,  worse  luck!" 

Little  Two  Legs  broke  into  a  loud  wail. 

"  None  of  that.  Little  Two  Legs.  Ye'll  have  the  purti- 
est.  of  them  that's  left.  Ye  made  me  aisy  with  the  old 
lady.  I'm  rememberin'." 

But  Little  Two  Legs  only  cried,  "  Xo!  no '."and  buried 
her  head  in  her  apron.  "  It's  Maud  French  I'm  wantin'. 
I  won't,  have  any  proud  lady  doll." 

Mr.  Maginnis  gathered  up  an  armful  of  poor  bedraggled 
dolls  from  behind  the  counter.  "  There,  an  if  you  rec- 
ognize her,  Little  Two  Legs,"  sighed  Mr.  Maginnis, 
"your  acquaintance  is  heyant  mine." 

From  out  the  pile  Little  Two  Legs  drew  a  poor  maimed 
creature,  wrapped  it  in  her  apron,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"There,  there,  Little  Two  Legs;  I  told  you  she  was  in 
a  mortial  state.  I'll  give  ye  the  white  lady  doll." 

But  Little  Two  Legs,  still  holding  the  poor  dolly  to  her 
breast,  dashed  through  the  crowd,  and  ran  home. 

"  You're  a  little  ninny,  Ellie" — for  that  was  Little  Two 
Legs's  real  name — "  for  not  taking  the  white  lady  doll," 
said  Aunt  Catty,  running  a  string  through  a  gown  she 
had  made  for  Maud  French,  after  .she  had  bathed  her  face 
in  goose  grease  and  tied  up  her  maimed  hand. 

Little  Two  Legs  looked  at  Aunt  Catty  with  wonder- 
ment in  her  eyes. 

"  Wud  ye  give  me  up,  if  my  face  was  split  open,  for  a 
whole  little  girl?" 

Aunt  Catty  laughed.  Then  Little  Two  Legs,  clasping 
Maud  French  tenderly  in  her  arms,  went  out  to  sit  in  her 
grocery  in  the  fine  Christmas  sunshine,  to  think  over  the 
sorrows  she  had  gone  through,  and  a  great  flood  of  happi- 
ness filled  her  heart. 


THE   FATE   OF  BELFIELD. 

BY    MARY   SELDEN   McCOBB. 

iJavt  E. 

4  LIDA  BERNARD  came  into  the  dining-room.  Her 
_±\  hands  were  full  of  roses.  There  was  a  slight  frown 
on  her  forehead. 

The  roses  were  a  matter  of  course  at  Belfield.  The 
conservatory  was  full  of  them,  in  spite  of  winter  winds 
whistling-  outside.  As  for  the  frown — 

"I  do  wish  old  Mrs.  Larkins  wouldn't  forever  haunt 
our  kitchen  and  hinder  Annie,"  thought  Alida,  fretfully. 
"  Lunch  comes  at  one  o'clock,  and  the  table  isn't  half  set. 
Annie!  Annie!"  she  called. 

The  waitress  came  running  hastily.  "Excuse  me, 
Miss  Alida.  Mis1  Larkins  she  fetched  my  calico  gown. 
Her  granddaughter's  made  it  up  for  me,  purpose  to  wear 
to-day.  Mis'  Larkins  was  saying  how  Cissy  was  trying 
to  save  money  enough  to  learn  cloak-cutting." 

"  Is  Cissy  the  granddaughter?  But  never  mind  her 
now,  Annie.  I'll  arrange  the  flowers,  while  you  put — 
n  iii/'inber — six  forks,  one  knife,  and  two  spoons  at  each 
plate.  Don't  twist  off  the  handles  of  the  new  bouillon 
cups — those  gilt  drag-on  heads.  And  make  sure,  Annie, 
that  Norah  serves  the  lobster  blazing  hot.'1'' 

Alida  ran  to  her  own  room  to  put  on  her  new  crimsou 
cashmere  and  velvet  gown.  It  had  been  sent  from  New 
York  just  in  time  for  the  lunch  party.  It  fitted,  as  did 
all  Alida's  dresses,  as  if  she  "had  been  melted  and 
poured  into  it,"  as  Kate  Robinson  remarked. 
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Kate  was  coming  to  the  lunch  to-day.  So  were  the 
twins  Alice  and  Belle  Homans.  Also  Amanda  Wright. 
Prissy  Parker  had  been  bidden,  and  not  aware  that  po- 
liteness demanded  a  definite  "yes"  or  "  no,"  had  replied 
that  she  would  come  if  she  could.  At  the  very  last  mo- 
ment she  made  up  her  reluctant  mind  that  really  she 
couldn't  face  the  grandeur  of  Belfleld  in  her  best  gown, 
because  it  had  two  darns  and  a  patch.  So,  with  much 
heart-burning,  she  staid  at  home. 

The  other  girls  had  clubbed  together,  and  had  hired 
from  the  village  innkeeper  an  ancient  vehicle,  called  by 
him  a  "  landoo,''  in  which  they  were  to  be  driven  in 
slate  to  the  festivity. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  puff  and  pant  up  the  hill,  and  look 
as  if  I  never  went  to  a  luncheon  before — which  I  never 
did,"  declared  Kate  Robinson,  with  spirit. 

Belle  and  Amanda  echoed  the  resolve.  Alice  said, 
"  Fudge!"  but  she  rode  all  the  same. 

''Do  you  suppose  we  ought  to  wear  our  gloves  when 
we — we  enter  the — the  drawing-room?"  asked  Amanda, 
anxiously. 

Alice  laughed.      ''Belle  wanted  to  buy  a  book ai- 

quette,  and  carry  it  in  her  pocket  to  refer  to  at  odd  inter- 
vals," she  said. 

"Well,  Alida's  always  lived  in  New  York,"  pleaded 
Belle.  "Of  course  she's  'up'  on  all  the  style." 

But  Alice  Homans  held  up  her  pretty  head.  \Y  Inn 

you're  iu  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do';  and  when  you're 
at  home,  do  as  the — Homans  do,"  she  cried,  bi-eezily. 
"Mother  says,  'Behave  naturally.'  And  now,  Belle, 
don't,  for  pity's  sake!  think  you  can  be  stylish  by  cocking 
up  your  finger  when  you  eat  your  soup.  That  fashion 
went  out  with  Mrs.  Xoali." 

There  was  much  wheezing  on  the  part  of  the  venerable 
nag,  and  much  strong  language  from  Jim  Jenks  who 
urged  the  asthmatic  steed  up  the  steep  hill.  Then  the 
"landoo"  lumbered  along  the  Belfleld  avenue. 

There,  at  the  open  door,  with  outstretched  hands  of  wel- 
come, stood  Alida.  She  wore  no  gloves,  so  Amanda 
twitched  hers  off.  She  hastily  concluded  that  she  inn/l/l 
invite  her  hostess  to  the  candy-pulling  which  was  to  take 
place  at  her  house  next  Tuesday. 

Though  all  the  girls  had  been  to  Belfleld  before,  this 
was  the  first  time  they  had  seen  the  dining-room. 

Amanda  gave  ail  unexpected  gasp  of  wondering  sur- 
prise; Kate  involuntarily  grasped  Belle's  arm,  breathing, 
softly: 

"Oh,  my!     Did  you  ever?" 

The  room  was  finished  in  quartered  oak.  At  one  end 
huge  logs  burned  brilliantly  in  a  cavernous  fireplace. 
The  glow  of  the  flames  seemed  reflected  in  the  crimson 
window-curtains  and  portieres.  There  was  a  crimson 
border  to  the  table-cloth  and  napkins.  The  candles  in 
the  branching  silver  candelabra  were  crimson,  and  were 
topped  by  dainty  crimson  shades.  As  for  the  roses  in 
the  cut-glass  rose-bowl,  they  flushed  a  deeper  crimson 
with  delight  at  their  own  loveliness. 

The  lunch  was  very  charming,  very  dainty.  The  lob- 
ster en  coquille  was  "  blazing  hot."  There  were  roasted 
quails;  there  were  sweetbreads  cooked  so  mysteriously 
that  not  one  of  the  guests  could  imagine  what  she  was 
eating;  there  was  a  salad,  which  "  tasted  like  ambro- 
sia," so  Kate  Robinson  told  her  mother;  there  were  ices 
shaped  like  flowers;  there  were  marvellous  cakes  and  con- 
fections. The  whipped  cream  on  the  chocolate  "stood  up 
like  a  school-marm."  That  was  Amanda's  simile.  Two 
waitresses  in  pretty  caps  glided  noiselessly  about,  antici- 
pating every  need. 

The  visitors  were  deeply  impressed.  Never  in  their 
rural  lives  had  they  seen  such  magnificence. 

Alida,  having  always  been  accustomed  to  luxury,  won- 
dered vaguely  why  the  girls  seemed  so  shy  and  stiff,  and 
were  so  silent.  She  herself  chattered  briskly,  and  her 


mother  was  so  gentle  and  genial  that,  the  ice  could  but 
melt.  It  was  Mrs.  Bernard  who  oil'ered  to  play  the  ac- 
companiments to  some  school  solids  when,  linall  v.  they 
all  went  to  the  large  lofty  music-room. 

"  How  clear  and  full  our  voices  sound  !"  cried  Kate. 


''MAKE    SURF,  ANNIE,   THAT    NORAH    SERVES    THE    LOBSPKU    BLAZING    HOT." 

"That's  because  there's  no  carpet  or  drapery  at  the 
windows,"  said  Alice,  bluntly. 

"  Would  you  let  me  sing  a  scale,  please?"  asked  Kate; 
and  her  voice  went  tripping  over  the  notes  as  resonant  as 
a  silver  bell. 

"Come  to  Belfield  and  practise  whenever  you  like," 
said  Mrs.  Bernard. 

She  spoke  cordially,  but  Kate  suddenly  remembered 
herself,  and  closed  her  lips. 

Mrs.  Bernard's  lingers  glided  into  a  waltz.  Alida's  feet 
began  to  twitch.  But  no  one  else  knew  how  to  dance. 
The  smooth  waxed  floor  went  for  nothing.  So  engravings 
and  etchings  were  brought  out.  Belle,  who  drew  a  lit- 
tle, was  pleased ;  the  others  were  a  bit  bored.  Still  the 
girls  were  sure  it  was  "a  good  time" — oh  yes.  a  "  rcry 
good  time."  But — 

"A — li !"  exclaimed  Alice  Homans,  opening  her  mouth 
Ic  -is  widest  extent,  and  drawing  a  tremendous  breath. 

That  was  when,  the  party  being  ended,  the  four  had 
said  good -by.  They  were  walking  home,  the  innkeeper 
having  evidently  forgotten  to  send  his  "landoo." 

"I  sha'n't  ask  her  to  my  candy  scrape,"  announced 
Amanda,  solemnly.  "  It  never  would  do  to  take  her  into 
the  kitchen,  you  know." 

Now  Alida  had  overheard  a  remark  about  "next  Tues- 
day" and  "molasses  candy,"  and  was  wistfully  longing 
to  join  the  fun.  But  she  waited  in  vain  for  an  invita- 
tion. 

She  had  only  lived  for  three  months  in  this  new  home. 
Formerly  she  and  her  mother  had  spent  much  of  their 
time  alone  in  New  York.  Every  day  Mr.  Bernard  trav- 
elled by  railway  to  the  village  where  his  great  woollen 
mills  hummed  and  buzzed.  Sometimes  in  busy  seasons 
he  didn't  come  to  the  city  for  a  week.  At  last  they  could 
none  of  them  bear  this  separation  any  longer.  Mr.  Ber- 
nard bought  land  on  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  his 
mills,  and  here  he  built  his  grand  house,  and  named  it 
Belfleld.  It  was  suggested  that  Alida  would  have  to  be 
sent  away  for  her  education,  but  her  father  vetoed  that. 
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"I  won't  give  up  my  little  ewe  -  hiinl),"  said  he. 
'•  There's  a  good  school  in  tin-  village.  What's  more, 
she  must  make  lYirmls  with  those  nice-looking  girls  1  see 
every  day." 

So  the  \\eek  after  the  lunch  party  Alicia  was  driven  to 
the  door  of  the  female  seminary.  The  girls  ga/ed  in 
wonder.  They  had  never  been  blest  lief  ore  with  a 
schoolmate  whose  horses  glittered  with  brass  trappings 
and  whose  coachman  wore  a  livery.  Tln-\  were  noi 

sure  whether    they   liked    it   or   not    when,  after   scl 1. 

Alida  insisted  011  eight  of  them  squeezing  into  the  car- 
riage and  being  driven  to  their  respective  homes.  Kach 
.said.  "Thank  you;  I've  had  a  splendid  ride,"  but  Alida 
felt  the  constraint  in  their  tones.  She  pondered  upon  if. 
The  next  morning  she  said, 

"I'm  going  to  walk  to  school,  mamma.''  And  she 
did. 

Still  there  was  a  certain  barrier  between  Alida  and  the 
others.  She  felt  it  vaguely.  The  girls  were  kind,  were 
companionable;  yet  beyond  a  certain  point  of  intimacy 
A  lido,  could  not  go. 

At  last  a  note  reached  her.  and  she  fairly  jumped  for 
joy.  "The  Romans  twins  have  asked  me  to  tea.  mam- 
ma,'' she  cried. 

There  being  only  one  maidservant  at  the  Romans' 
bolide,  the  twins  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and 
worked  like  Trojans  preparing  "  the  tea." 

"And,  Maria  Aurelia,  you  must  wait  on  table,"  said 
Belli-,  decidedly.  "  It  will  never  do  for  us  to  pass  our 
own  cups  and  plates.  What's  more,  you  mustn't  ring  tin- 
bell  when  tea  is  ready,  but  come  to  the  parlor  door  and 
announce  it." 

So,  promptly  at  six  o'clock,  Maria  Aurelia.  very  much 
heated  and  in  a  state  of  mental  turmoil,  bounced  into  the 
small  sitting-room.  "Now  then,  leddies,  step  out  spry. 
for  the  pop-overs  is  beginning  to  fall,"  she  cried,  excited- 
ly. Then,  making  a  dive  at  Belle,  she  whispered,  audibly : 
"  For  the  land  sa kes.  don't  take  more'n  one  mntlin  !  The 
oven  bet  up  sudden,  and  the  last  batch's  a  cinder." 

Mrs.  Romans  smiled  quietly  to  herself,  but,  wise  mo- 
ther that  she  was,  she  made  no  remark. 

The  meal  was  not  a  very  comfortable  one.  Maria  Au- 
relia, though  anxious  to  please,  had  never  learned  the 
mysteries  of  waiting  deftly.  With  wide-open  eyes  and 
mouth,  she  plunged  hither  and  thither,  giving  a  series  of 
unhappy  groans  when  she  treated  Belle  to  an  impromptu 
hath  from  the  water-pitcher.  Altogether,  the  tea  party 
was  not  a  success. 

Alice  conlided  all  their  woes  to  Kate  Robinson,  who, 
in  consequence,  sent  no  note  to  Belfiehl  when  the  twins 
came  to  her  house  for  a  eo/y  supper,  where  there  was  very 
little  style,  but  much  ease  and  ga\ety. 

However,  Alida.  did  not  feel  slighted.  Fortunately,  she 
had  gone  to  New  York  for  that  day.  She  had  set  out 
with  a  light  heart,  for  she  had  a  most  delightful  errand. 

Every  year  Mr.  Bernard  gave  his  daughter  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  pin-money.  And  if  there  was  one  lux- 
ury in  the  world  which  filled  the  girl's  heart  with  hap- 
piness, it  was  the  ability  to  lavish  presents  on  her  friends. 
By  a  series  of  cautious  questions,  she  had  managed  to  tind 
out  the  dates  of  her  cronies'  birthdays,  a.nd  she  had  re- 
membered that  Kales  came  on  the  2(11  h  of  this  very 
month. 

So  down  to  New  York  went  Alida,  and  there  was  much 
consultation  with  her  mother,  and  much  searching  in  her 
own  memory  to  recall  if  so  be  Kate  had  ever  expressed  a 
wish  for  any  particular  possession.  Picture  stores  were 
visited.  With  eager  feet  Alida  went  through  every  de- 
partment at  TiH'any's.  At  last  an  inlaid  writing-case  was 
found,  and  then  an  hour  was  spent  in  choosing  pen,  paper, 
envelopes,  sealing-wax,  and  all  the  other  belongings.  It 
was  impressed  upon  the  clerk  that  a  monogram.  K.  L.  R., 
iniint  be  engraven  on  the  ouvx  seal,  and  that  if  it  were 


not  ready  before  the  20th  life  would  offer  no  further 
charm  to  Alida  Bernard. 

When  Kale  L'obinson  received  a  mysterious  box,  and 
when  she  actually  beheld  the  beauty  of  what  it  held,  and 
when  she  read  the  accompanying  card,  "  With  love  and 
best  wishes  from  Alida,"  she  clasped  her  hands  in  rapt- 
ure. Then,  suddenly,  her  face  clouded.  She  closed  the 
writing-desk-  and  went  lip  stairs  and  took  from  her  bureau 
drawer  a  half-finished  handkerchief-case.  It  was  of  two 
shades  of  lilac  silk,  and  was  fringed  at  one  end. 

"Alicia's  birthday  is  the  21st."  said  Kate  to  herself. 
"I  was  making —  She  shook  her  head,  and  laid  the  lilac 
silk  away.  "Maybe  I  can  finish  it  for  'Manda  or  for 
Prissy,"  she  thought,  soberly.  "  It  won't  look  so  scrub- 
by to  them." 

And  so,  on  the  21st,  though  Alida  had  many  gifts,  and 
though  even  the  cousins  in  faraway  Baltimore  remem- 
bered her,  yet  there  was  a  tiny  sore  spot  in  her  heart. 

"  I  didn't  want  the  girls  to  give  me  anything,"  she  con- 
fided to  her  mother,  "but  I  should  think  they  might  have 
said,  "Happy  returns." 

There  was  another  shade  over  this  particular  birthday. 
Mr.  Bernard  did  not  come  home  to  dinner,  and  Alida  had 
counted  on  his  cutting  her  birthday  cake.  When  he  did 
arrive,  he  went  into  his  simly  and  shut  the  door.  Mrs. 
Bernard  had  an  anxious  look  on  her  face,  but,  none  the 
less,  she  was  ready  to  play  duets  with  Alida,  and  to  advise 
as  to  the  best  way  to  trim  the  school  room  for  the  coming 
examination  day. 

"  The  girls  say  they  always  make  wreaths  of  cedar  and 
of  evergreen,"  said  Alida.  "And  we  might  have  some? 
of  our  big  plants  carried  down,  mightn't  we,  mamma?" 

"We'll  ask  your  father  to  send  up  one  of  the  carts 
from  the  mill  to  take  the  ferns,"  said  Mrs.  Bernard. 

"(Vrtainly,  certainly,"  answered  Mr.  Bernard,  when 
the  plan  was  proposed  to  him  the  next  morning. 

Alida  wondered  if  he  really  heard  what  was  sa  d,  for 
he  sat  playing  with  his  fork  at  the  breakfast  fable,  and 
so  deep  in  thought  that  he  forgot  to  drink  his  coffee. 
However,  as  he  went  out  of  the  front  door,  he  turned  back. 

"I  won't  forget  to  send  the  dray,  chicken,"  he  said. 
"And  here's  a  ten-dollar  bill.  Maybe  there'll  be  some- 
thing you'll  like  to  buy  for  the  exhibition." 

Alicia  held  up  the  money  before-  Kate  and  Alice. 

"Note,"  she  said,  exultingly.  "  we  can  have  that  love- 
ly vase  I  told  you  of  for  Miss  Sloan." 

Miss  Sloan  was  the  teacher  at  the-  female  seminary. 
The  pupils  had  been  planning  to  make  her  a  small  gift 
at  the  close  of  the  term. 

"If  each  of  us  contributes  a  quarter,  we  shall  have 
plenty." 

Such  had  been  the  decision.  They  had  hardly  thought 
twice  of  the  matter  of  that  "lovely  vase"  which  Alida 
had  described  to  them. 

"  It  costs  fifteen  dollars.      Of  course  we  can't  have  it." 

But  now  here  was  this  ten-dollar  bill. 

"  Li't  me  send  to  Tiffany's."  pleaded  Alida;  and  it  was 
voted  "yes." 

iH-ft  lingers  were  weaving  the  wreaths  of  cedar  and 
evergreen.  Kate  and  Alice  were  covering  letters  with 
fir  tips.  Possuiit  quiet  posse  videntur.  Thus  ran  the 
words  which  were  to  be  tacked  over  the  platform  for  the 
edilicatinn  of  the  public. 

"And  we'll  present  our  vase  after  the  closing  exercises," 
said  Kate,  threading  her  needle.  "  Do  you  know,  Alice," 
she  went  on,  softly,  "  I  feel  sort  of  mean  about  that  pres- 
ent." 

"  Mean  ?"  queried  Alice;  hut  there  was  a  knowing  look 
in  her  eyes. 

"It  seems  as  if,  "Kate  went  on — "as  if  we  ought  to  say: 
'  If  you  please,  ma'am,  two-thirds  of  this  beautiful  gift 
comes  from  one  person.  The  rest  of  us  are  responsible 
for  only — five  dollars'  worth  of  porcelain.'" 
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Alice  laughed  uneasily.      "Alida  doesn't  mean  it,"  said 
she,  "but  somehow  it  takes  the  spice  right  out  of  everj 
thing-  to  have  her  do  so  much.      Did  you   see  this  ring 
she  gave  me  ?     I  didn't  want  to  lake  it,  but  it  would  have 
hurt  her  feelings  if  I  had  refused." 

"She's  a  darling,"  said  Kale,  warmly. 

"Oil  yes!  she's  a  duck,"  assented  Alice;  "or  rather, 
we're  ducks,  and  she's  a  swan.  Same  genus,  but  different 
species.  Please  hand  me  the  thread,  Kitty." 

( )n  the  top  of  a  step-ladder  stood  Belle  Homaiis,  fasten- 
ing one  end  of  a  festoon. 

"Let  it  droop  two  inches  more,"  ordered  Amanda, 
standing  across  the  room.  b<jr  head  critically  on  one  side. 

There  came  the  sound  of  heavy  wheels. 
There  was  a  knock  on  the  school-room 
door. 

Then  appeared  to  the  girls'  astonish- 
ed eyes  great  branching-  tropical  ferns 
growing-  in  huge  tubs;  there  was  an  im- 
mense azalea  bush  covered  with  blossoms; 
there  was  a  tall  glossy  wax-plant;  there 
were  scarlet  geraniums  in  their  pots. 

The  school-room  became  a  bower.  The 
tiny  wrinkled  panes  in  its  windows  seem- 
ed to  blink  in  bewilderment.  The  rusty 
stove  funnel  grew  suddenly  so  very  dis- 
reputable that  a  subscription  was  raised 
on  the  spot  to  buy  a  new  one  before  ex- 
amination day.  The  water  stains  on 
the  ceiling  seemed  to  Haunt  themselves. 
As  for  the  cedar  and  hemlock,  "How 
coarse  they  look!"  said  Amanda  Wright, 
glancing  at  her  hands,  which  were  pitchy 
from  winding  fir  festoons.  But  the 
school-room  never  looked  so  fine  before. 

No  one  mentioned  where  t\\o -thirds  of 
the  money  came  from  when  Miss  Sloan 
was  requested  to  "accept  this  vase,  with 
the  respect  and  affection  of  her  loving  pupils. "     Kate  Rob- 
inson told  no  tales,  even  when  she  walked  home  with  her 
teacher  afterward. 

As  they  came  down  by  the  mills,  Miss  Sloan  pointed 
out  a  group  of  men  busily  talking. 

"I'm  afraid  there's  trouble  yonder,"  she  said,  looking 
grave.  "A  Chicago  firm  has  failed  lately,  and  some  one 
said  that  Mr.  Bernard  had  lost  by  them.  I  hope  not." 

"  <  Mi  dear!"  cried  Kate.  "You  don't  mean  that  Mr. 
Bernard's  going  to  fail  too?" 

"No,  no;  not  that,"  said  Miss  Sloan.  "But  a  person 
may  be  embarrassed  for  a  time,  you  know." 

Whether  "embarrassed"  or  not,  Mr.  Bernard  was  very 
sober  in  these  days.  His  face  grew  care-worn.  One 
of  the  mills  "shut  down."  Something  was  said  about 
the  woollen  market  being  "glutted."  Alida  heard  the 
word,  but  paid  little  heed.  News  came  of  another 
Chicago  firm's  failure.  Mr.  Peters,  Mr.  Bernard's  part- 
ner, came  from  the  West  to  talk  business.  That  was  de- 
lightful to  Alida,  who  loved  the  old  gentleman  "  next 
best  to  papa."  The  weeks  passed,  and  another  mill  was 
closed. 

Mrs.  Bernard  suggested  the  giving  up  of  a  trip  to  Que- 
bec which  had  been  planned,  and  her  husband  had  said: 

"Thank  you,  sweetheart.  I  don't  see  how  I  can  get 
oft'  just  now.  I  hope  you  don't  mind  postponing  the 
journey,  Dorothy." 

Then  Alida  saw  her  mother  put  both  arms  about  her 
husband's  neck,  and  heard  her  say, 

"  I  don't  mind  anything,  so  long  as  I  have  you,  Alex !" 

"Why,  of  course  we  don't  mind  anything  so  long  as 
we  have  you,  papa,"  cried  Alida. 

"  That's  good,"  cried  Mr.  Bernard,  cheerfully.  His  face 
was  brighter  after  that,  but  still  the  care  lay  underneath 
his  smile. 


Not  one  of  the  school-girls  said  a  word  to  Alida  about 
the  mill  affairs,  though  they  were  freely  di.seiissed  in  the 
village.  Kate  Robinson's  father  owned  property  in  the 
manufactures,  but  some  one  said  that  he  had  "secured 
hiniM'If."  whatever  that  might  mean. 

At  last  Alida  herself  spoke  out.  franklv.  "I  was  going 
to  ask  you  all  to  come  to  Belfield  for  tennis  to  morrow, 
but  papa's  so  troubled  that  I  can't,  bear  to  play,"  she  said. 

Perhaps  that  remark  was  what  prompted  Kate  to  com- 
pose the  following  lines,  and  Alida's  straightforward 
fashion  of  confessing  that  there  was  "trouble"  embold- 
ened the  poetess  to  tuck  her  verse  into  her  friend's  hand 
at  rece>s. 


"FOR    TIIK    L.\M>    SAKI.S,   IKIN'T    TAKK    MOllK'x    (INK    MTKHN." 

You  may  imagine  Alida's  astonishment  when  she  open- 
ed the  paper.  Thus  ran  the  poem: 

"  '  <  '<>me  up  to  the   hill-top,' 

\Vc    hear    Mill    rail. 
'Come  up  to  the  hill-top, 

Illlr     .-Mill     all.' 

All  !   lint   vnui    hill- top 

Is   bluak  and   bare, 
'Mill    cl 1-    ami    mi-t-i 

Ami  clnlliiiL'  air. 
Ah  !  but  our  village 

1>  ciizv  ami   warm. 

We    clll-trr     tup  tlirr, 

And  fear  no  harm. 
'Come  down  from  your  hill-top,' 

Hear  >is  call ; 

'Come  down  to  the  village, 
Among  us  all.'  " 

Alida  read  this  production  aloud  when  she  came  borne 
that  day.  She  smiled  when  she  read  it,  but  her  father's 
e\  es  flashed  angrily. 

"Is  that  what  people  are  saying?"  he  asked. 

"Dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bernard,  gently,  "this  is  only  a 
girl's  nonsense.  And  I'm  not  so  sure  it's  all  absurd, 
either.  Belfield  costs  so  many  thousands  a  year." 

"Do  you  suppose  Kate  Robinson's  father  knew  of  her 
writing-  those  rhymes?"  said  Mr.  Bernard. 

"No,  no.  papa,"  exclaimed  Alida;  "Kate's  always 
writing  poetry.  By-and-by  she's  going  to  send  some  to 
a  magazine." 

Mr.  Bernard  turned  away  and  went  into  his  study. 

The  next  morning  he  again  forgot  to  drink  his  coffee. 
He  kept  glancing  at  his  wife's  face,  which  was  as  bright 
and  sunny  as  the  morning. 

"Dorothy, "he  said  at  length,  "  would  you  be  willing 
to  close  Belfield  for  a  while.'  Would  you  think  it  pos- 
sible to  go  'down  to  the  village'?  I  confess  that  it  would 
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!»•  a  tremendous  relief  it'  we  could  live  more  simply  for  a 
year  or  so.  Mind  von.  the  mills  are  hound  t<>  open  iu 
lime.  The  pnhlic  must  demand  woollen  goods. 

Mrs.  Bernard's  face  was  still  hri'jht. 

"I  tliink  to  close  Bellicld  would  he  the  very  best  plan 
in  the  world,"  said  she.  "As  for  going  to  the  village, 
I  am  sure  Alida  will  like  I  hal 

And  so  the  matter  was  settled.  It  was  easy  to  lind  a 
<;-ood  and  eomfortahlf  house  shaded  by  great  elm  tree- 
Pictures  and  hrie-a  brae  made  the  rooms  homelike.  It 
was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  Jind  employment  in  New 
York  for  all  the  servants  excepting  Annie.  She  clung 
to  her  mistress. 

"  I  can  learn  how  to  cook,"  she  pleaded. 

"I'll  teach  you, "said  Alida. 

"Whereupon  she  went  down  the  street  and  rang  the 
11. .mans'  door  hell.  "  Alice,"  she  said,  with  a  twinkle  in 
her  eyes,  "  I've  come  to  ask  you  to  show  me  how  to  make 
a  bread-pudding.' 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


OLD    NEW-YEAL'S. 

BY   GORI1AM   SILVA. 

MY  father,  never  a  prosperous  man,  died  young,  and  his 
i'iiinilv  went  to  live  with  my  maternal  grandfather,  a 
tlnil'ly  Mohawk  Valley  farmer.  At,  that  time,  sonic  sixty  years 
ago,  the  great,  holiday  of  the  year  among  tin'  Dutch  descendants 
of  tin:  early  settlers  of  the  valle.\  was  New-Year's. 

At  this  time  the  scattered  children  and  their  broods  reunited 
under  the,  ancestral  roof-tree.  A  glorious  fraternal  day,  the 
preparations  for  its  celebration  were  manifold  and  laborious. 
They  began  early  in  December  with  hog -slaughtering  and 
lieef-Uilliiig.  followed  by  a  greasy  turmoil  of  lard-frying,  head- 
cheese, rollielie,  and  sausage  making. 

What  an  excitement  it  was  in  our  dull  li\  es  !  Such  a  racket 
of  eho|iping-kiii\cs  Hashing  down  through  the  rich  tender  meat 
to  the  hard-wood  plank  beneath!  Such  a  crisp  popping  sizzle 
as  rose  from  the  big  pot  swung  on  the  crane  over  the  blazing 
logs!  Such  an  odor  of  sage,  summer-savory,  and  scorched 
giease  as  pervaded  the  house  with  promise  of  good  things  to 
come  ! 

A  meat  time  it  was  for  us  children,  and  long  ami  loud  was 
the  contention  amongst  us  as  to  who  should  have  the  bladders 
to  blow  nil,  :""'  «'ho  the  pigs'  tails  to  roast;  for  of  these  things 

there  were  never  ei gh  to  go  round,  in  those  days  of  large, 

families.  My  mother's  family  was  numerous,  and  very  much  in 
I  he  way  during  this  commotion — "light  under  foot  the  whole 
I  iiue."  she  asserted,  with  a  vigorous  shake  of  the  nearest  youug 
.shoulders. 

Though  soundly  scolded  and  driven  out,  with  the  promise-, 
'•  You'll  get  a  good  sound  spanking  if  yon  dare  to  put  your  noses 
inside  of  this  Kitchen  again,"  \ve  managed  to  get  hack.  Cau- 
tiously tiptoeing  in.  one  after  the  other,  by  shrinking  ourselves 
;is  small  as  possible  and  keeping  as  still  as  mice,  we  were  en- 
abled to  witness  the  blowing  up  of  the  sausage-cases  and  their 
«tnfling  with  the  soft  warm  aromatic,  meat. 

Hut.  the  great,  week  of  the  \ear  for  in  youngsters  was  Christ- 
mas week.  Slowed  away  in  the  wide'  jambs  of  the  great  tire- 
lilac,-,  our  faces  nearly  blistered,  we  were  set  to  peeling  apples 

and  s ling  raisins,  forbidden,  however,  much  as  our  months 

might  water,  to  taste  the  hit  lei  under  penalty  of  the  dark  closet 
on  the  impending  holiday. 

While  we  peeled,  seeded,  and  tasted  not.  my  grandmother,  a 
still  sturdy  dame,  bent,  over  her  moulding  board,  making  mince- 
pics  and  suet  puddings — mysteries  know  u  only  to  herself.  These 
indigestible  luxuries  accomplished,  she  bent  her  energies  to 
more,  artistic  efforts  -great  charming  seed-cakes  generous  and 
oblong,  transversed  with  bars  or  impressed  with  a  groicsipie 
rose,  design  in  bass-  rd  let". 

December  iiUth,  111  the  Dutch  calendar  of  established  do- 
mestic events,  was  held  sacred  to  the  creation  of  olecooks  and 
InriioM-rs  the  former  a  ball  of  doughnut  stuffed  with  raisins, 
and  fried  in  hot,  lard  to  a  rich  brown  shade:  the  latter,  a  small 
sheet  of  pic  crust  tilled  with  sliced  apple,  .spri nkled  over  with 
slivered  maple  sugar  and  allspice,  the  crust  puckered  and  pinch- 
ed together  on  the  top,  anil  fried  like  the  olecooks. 

The  tine  cooking   accomplished,  the  olecooks  and  turnovers 


cooled,  they  w  ere  stacked  aw  ay  in  a  deep  chest  (usually  full)  in 
my  grandmother's  bedroom,  and  the  key  turned  upon  them.  On 
New -Year's  morning  the  chest  was  unlocked,  and  the  contents 
becalm-  free  plunder  to  all  who  era  veil  a  bit  after  their  long 
drive. 

It  was  a  happy  arrangement  for  us  Dutch  children  ;  it  turned 
tin-  edge  uf  our  appetites  to  pal  ii-iiec.  a  thing  greatly  to  lie  de- 
sired, as  we  were-  obliged  to  wail  for  a  second  table  for  our  din- 
ner, t  hough  a  few  of  I  he  smaller  fry  occasionally  \\  edged  in  bo- 
tweeu  their  elders,  to  eat  from  their  mothers' plates. 

Most  ]y  farmers,  the  relatives  lived  some  distance  away.  They 
came  early  that  they  might  ha\  c  a  good  long  visit  and  gel  home 
in  season  to  do  "the  chores."  t'uder  the  sea  Is  of  the  rudely 
constructed  sleigh  were  stowed  the  "presents." 

What  an  excitement,  to  be  sure,  when  they  wen-  brought  in 
with  the  wooden  foot- warmers,  the  children  galloping  about 
like  wild  colts,  crowding  and  claw  ing;  the  mot  hers  jerking  and 
wrenching  the  confiscated  treasures  from  their  hands  with  the 
command,  "Set  right  down  now  ,  an' behave  yourself  !r' 

As  a  rule,  tin'  presents  were  simple,  sensible,  and  home-made 
strips  of  bright  rag  carpeting  for  mother's  or  sister's  bedroom, 
braided  door-mats,  knitted  petticoats,  stockings,  mil  I  ens,  gloves, 
and  wristlets;  an  assortment  of  skates,  primers,  plnmbets, Jews- 
harps,  and  rag  dolls  for  tl Ider  children,  and  halls,  rallies, 

and  biting  coins  for  the  babies.  Kvery  one,  even  to  the  hired 
man,  was  remembered.  With  the  distribution  of  the  gifts  be- 
gan a  right  royal  good  time  for  us  children. 

Dinner  was  served  at  twelve  o'clock;  everybody's  appetite 
was  sharp  set. 

I  recall  my  first  New-Year's  dinner  at  my  grandfather's.  Shall 
I  c\er  forget  it?  I  made  myself  ridiculous,  and  though  but  a 
little  shaver  of  five  or  six,  my  greed  remained  a  standing  joke 
at  all  the  succeeding  family  reunions. 

It  was,  I  remember,  a  most  bountiful  feast.  I  can  see  that 
table  now!  At  the  head  a  great  gobbler  sent  up  a  mouth-wa- 
tering sage-onion  steam,  his  hulking  sides  shining  as  if  varnish- 
ed in  delicious  brown.  At  the  foot  crouched  a  huge  haunch  of 
\cnison,  the  iiiter\ening  space  crowded  with  game  and  chicken 
pies,  every  variety  of  fresh  vegetable,  saner-kraut,  pickles,  bar- 
berry jelly,  honey  and  jircseiNcs,  apple,  pumpkin,  and  mince 
pies,  cheese,  and  sweet  cake.  On  a  side  table,  at  my  grandmo- 
ther's elbow,  stood  pitchers  of  cider,  and  a  shining  metal  pot 
tilled  to  the  nozzle,  with  the  best  Bohea  tea.  strong  as  lye. 

The  sight  of  the  table  w  as  luscious,  and  to  be  but  a  child  and 
obliged  to  cat  standing,  to  be  "seen  and  not  heard,"  was  hard 
indeed  :  to  wail  a  second  table-  w  as  simply  unbearable. 

1  was  too  bold  and  hungry  to  submit.  I  crowded  in  beside 
my  mother.  Engaged  in  conversation  and  scr\  i  ng.  she  gave 
little  attention  to  my  presence,  while  I  raided  her  plate,  my 
grandfather,  by  whom  she  sat.  replenishing  it  with  a  sly  twinkle 
of  the  eye,  as  fast  as  1  devoured. 

At  length  I  could  eat  no  more.  Distracted  by  the  sight  of 
so  many  "  goodies"  left  untasted,!  broke  out  in  a  disconsolate 
howl.  Everybody  stared. 

"  Why,  llansie,"said  my  mother,  "  what's  the  matter?" 

I  blubbered  the  louder. 

"llansie."  she  repeated,  "I'm  ashamed  of  you.  What  is  it? 
Does  your  tooth  ache  —  swallowed  a  bone?" 

'•  No-o-o.  m.-i-a-a  am." 

"What  docs  ail  you,  then?" 

"  I'm  m-a-a-d  !"  I  blurted  out. 

"Oh,  you  naughty  child!"  and  she  shook  me  soundly. 

"Margaret  Ann,  mcbbe  he's  sick,"  said  my  grandmother, 
anxiously,  from  the  other  end  of  the  table;  then,  coaxingly, 
"  Hansie,  come  over  to  granny." 

I  went,  still  clinging  to  a  turkey  bone,' 

"Tell  granny  what's  the  matter,"  she  whispered,  kindly,  as  I 
wedged  against  her  "Was  ye  crowded?" 

"Yes,  ma-am  ;   I  wa-a-s,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  cry  about  it  no  more.  Got,  plenty  a  room 
now,  haven't  ye?  There's  a  nice  bit — a  pigeon  breast." 

At  that  I  shrieked  "  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!"  in  a  perfect  fury, 
i  "Slop,  llansie.  this  \ery  niinnit   now.  or  I'll  know  the  reason 
why. "cried   my   mot  her.  jumping  up  and  coming   to  us.      "Do 
you   feel  sick  ?      You  hev  eaten   enough  to  kill  ye.      Does  your 
stomach  ache  .'" 

"  No,  ma-am !" 

"  What  pesters  ye  then?" 

"There,  there,  eat  the  breast,  Hansie,"  urged  my  grand- 
mother. 

"I  ca-a-a-n't,  granny !"  I  roared.  "I-I-I  ca-a-n't.  I-I-I  ain't 
got  no  place  to — put — it!  Boo-hoo!  boo-hoo!  I  want  another 
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stomach.  Boo-hoo !  Imo-lioo !  I  hain't  had  no  pie,  nn thev;  m>- 
where's  to  put  it.  Oh,  I  wish!  I  got  another  stomacb.  Boo- 
hoo,  boo-hoo  !" 

With  jKinirlc  grasp  my  mot  hrr  hurried  her  small  gluttou  into 
t.liB  bedroom,  and,  nn  his  screams  test  Hied,  did  her  hrst,  at  his 
reformation,  iini  even  my  ^i-ntle  grandmother  interfering,  so 
strictly  was  parental  authority  upheld  among  the  Dutch  in  "ye 
oldrn  t.yme." 


A   TURKEY   GOBBLER'S   E<i(is. 

BY  EVA    LOVETT  CAliSuN 

VN  old  turkey  gobbler  and  two  liens  lived  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Watson,  of  Spalding's  Corners. 
The  two  hens  were  of  original  and  decided  characters. 
When  the  time  came  to  sit,  they  determined  to  chouse  a 
place  to  suit  themselves,  and  not  to  allow  Mrs.  Watson  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter.     One  day  they  went  private- 
ly out  into  the  watermelon  patch,  selected  a  sunny  spot, 
and   made  their  nests  about  six    feet   a|>art.      There  they 
hud  their  eggs,  and  there  they  sat,  patiently  waiting  day 
after  day  for  the  arrival  of  the  little  turkey  gobblers. 

Mr.  Turkey  Gobbler  got  very  tired   of  having  nobody 
to  boss.      He  strutted  out  to  the  melon  patch  each  morn- 
ing, and  asked  the  hens  if  "those  eggs  were  hatched  \  el 
Each  day  he  received  the  same  answer,  and  walked  away 
in  disgust. 

"I  could  do  quicker  and  better  hatching  myself,"  he 
generally  muttered. 

"Suppose  you  try,  my  dear,"  suggested  Mrs.  Turkey 
Gobbler  No.  1. 

"I  will,"  answered  he,  solemnly. 

"  Where  are  your  eggs?"  asked  Mrs.  Turkey  Gobbler 
No.  2,  looking  at  him  curiously. 

"I  will  obtain  them,"  i-eplied  he.  with  dignity,  "(io 
on  with  your  hatching,  madam." 

He  took  a  survey  of  the  Held.  Just  in  front  lay  two 
watermelons.  They  were  not  of  very  large  size,  but  they 
looked  big  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Turkey  Gobbler.  "  Those  are 
the  finest  kind  of  eggs,"  said  he.  "  I  shall  hatch  those." 
Mrs.  Turkey  Gobbler  No.  1  looked  astonished.  "But 
the  color — "  she  began.  . 

"The  color  is  a  very  good  one,"  pronounced  Mr.  Tur- 
key Gobbler.  "Do  you  think  because  your  eggs  are 
white,  all  eggs  must  be?" 

"But  look  at  the  size,"  cried  Mrs.  Turkey  Gobbler  No.  2. 
"That  is  the  size   I   prefer,"  replied  Mr.  Turkey  Gob- 
bler.     "I  believe  /  am  going  to  hatch  these  eggs.      Per- 
haps you  ladies  will  be  so  kind  as  to  attend  to  your  own 
work." 

The  two  Mrs.  Turkey  Gobblers  rolled  their  eyes  at  each 
other  behind  his  back,  but  made  no  further  comment. 
They  had  known  Mr.  Turkey  Gobbler  for  some  time. 

The  days  passed  on.  Sometimes  it  rained.  Sometimes 
the  sun  shone.  Mr.  Turkey  Gobbler  sat  firmly  upon  his 
watermelons,  frequently  rising  in  a  stately  way  to  find  a 
few  worms.  The  two  hens  sat  patiently  upon  their  eggs, 
waiting  the  expected  little  turkeys. 

By-and-by  the  shells  cracked,  some  faint  peeps  were 
heard,  and  out  of  one  nest  came  ten  young  turkeys,  and 
out  of  the  other  eleven. 

"  Haven't  you  finished  hatching  yet?"  asked  Mrs.  Tur- 
key Gobbler  No.  1,  a  little  maliciously. 

'•  It  takes  longer  to  develop  superior  birds,"  replied 
Mr.  Turkey  Gobbler,  haughtily.  "  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that,  your  little  broods  are  so  satisfactory.  These  will  be 
a  different  sort,  of  course." 

"If  they  ever  come  out,"  said  Mrs.  Turkey  Gobbler 
No.  2,  under  her  breath.  "We  shall  have  to  go  back  to 
the  farm-yard  now,"  observed  she,  aloud. 

"Certainly.  Do  not  stay  here  on  my  account.  I  will 
follow  shortly,"  replied  Mr.  Turkey  Gobbler,  politely. 

The  two  hens  took  their  broods  to  the  overjoyed  Mrs. 
Watson.  They  made  whispered  remarks  to  each  other 


on  the  way.  Mr.  Turkey  Gobbler  did  not,  hear  them. 
lie  sat  in  the  sun  upon  his  watermelons,  and  thou 

"It  does  seem  strange  that  these  eggs  do  not  hatch." 
be  rellected.  "But  one  thing  is  clear  it.  is  impossible 
that  I  can  have  been  mistaken!" 

He  remembered  that  ho  was  hungry,  and  he  presently 
got  up  and  wandered  down  the  melon  patch.  \Vorm.s 
had  grown  scarce  in  his  vicinity. 

Hurry  Watson  and  Will  Gray  sauntered  up  to  the 
fence. 

"  Your  melon  patch  looks  bare."  said  Will. 

"But-  we  have  had  such  elegant  melons  all  summer!" 
cried  Harry.  "They  were  so  juicy  and  sweet.  There 


are  only  two  left,  not  very  big,  either  of  'em.  The  tur- 
keys have  bad  their  nests  here,  but  they  must  have 
hatched  out;  the  hens  have  gone." 

"Well,  we  might  as  well  carry  home  the  two  melons 
which  are  left,"  said  Will.  "We  can  cut  'em  up  for  the 
club  to-night.  You  take  one.  and  I  the  other.  How  the 
sun  warms  'em  !" 

In  half  an  hour  Mr.  Turkey  Gobbler  came  back  from 
his  dinner.  He  stared,  winked  his  eyes,  and  looked 
anxiously  about. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,"  he  said. 

He  searched  far  and  near.  He  examined  the  whole 
field.  He  sat,  and  looked  and  looked  at  his  empty  nest. 
In  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  his  vanished  eggs.  He  medi- 
tated long. 

"  I  have  it!  I  have  it!"  he  cried  at  last.  "Those  eggs 
were  not  ordinary  eggs.  I  knew  that.  I  was  sure  of 
that.  They  could  not  be  hatched  out  like  the  common 
white  eggs  the  hens  boast  of.  And  while  I  was  away  — 
unavoidably  detained  —  the  shells  of  those  eggs  were 
broken;  and  the  large,  superior,  magnificent  creatures 
which  /  have  hatched,  spread  their  gorgeous  wings,  and 
flew  up  into  the  sky!  The  field  was  too  narrow  for  birds 
like  that,  the  earth  too  small.  What  a  wonderful  thing 
I  have  done!" 

He  went  back  to  the  barn-yard,  and  to  the  two  hens. 
They  heard  his  story  at  first  witli  incredulity  ;  bat  he 
told  it  so  often  and  so  earnestly  that  they  ended  by  be- 
lieving him.  And  I  have  heard  that  the  two  heus  long 
and  faithfully  helped  him  to  spread  the  story  of  the  mar- 
vellous hatching  of  the  two  large  eggs. 

Mr.  Turkey  Gobbler  ever  after  walked  the  earth  as  one 
who  condescended.  He  was  a  puffed -up  although  a 
benignant  fowl.  He  had  done  a  might.y  work  ;  he  had  a 
right  to  feel  proud.  The  two  hens  repeated  over  and 
over  the  story,  in  which  they  had  implicit  failh.  They 
told  of  the  two  great  green  eggs;  they  told  of  the  two 
marvellously  lovely  birds  that  were  so  strangely  hatched, 
and  who,  spreading  their  beautiful  wings,  flew  up  above 
the  common  earth,  higher  and  higher,  until  they  left  it 
entirely ! 

And  Mr.  Turkey  Gobbler  soon  did  the  same  thing  him- 
self. We  ate  him  for  our  Christmas  dinner. 
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"GUESS    WHAT    I    GOT   FOR    MY    CHRISTMAS." 

WE  KNEW   ItEFOKE    WIO    U'KUE    U1CADY   TO    GKT    IT. 

PLATED. 

"MY  father  bought  me  a  gold  fish  for  a  dollar,"  boasted 
Tommy. 

"llo!"  sneered  Willie,  "I  don't  believe  he's  solid— not  for  a 
dollar!'' 


Fl;lC])l>!l-rs    IJIHHLE. 

"  WHAT  dues  ;i  volt-mill  (In  \\iih  hn  a  ?'' asked  Freddy. 
"Give  il  M|I,"  replied  his  father. 
"That'.-,  right, ".said  Freddie. 


A    CHRISTMAS    WISH. 
I  wisn   I'd  a  million  (if  dollars  to-day, 

Twould   f;o  in  a  very  short  time  — 
Don't,  tliink  I  II.-IM-  ddiis  I  am  anxious  to  pay, 

I  don't  owe  a  mortal  a  dinu-. 

But  this  I  would  do  if  I   had  all  that   wraith: 

I'd    take   eve|-\    ]ioor   hoy   I'd    inert 
And  give  him   the  rlotlirs  that  are  needed  for  health, 

I'd  get  him  strong  shoes  for  his   feet  ; 

I'd  buy  him  warm  gloves,  pea-jackets,  and  hats  — 

I'd  lill  him  right   up  to  the  brim 
With   turkey  and  stuffing  and   everything  that's 
t    likely   to  satisfy    him. 


Mot   one  should  go  hungry,  not  one  should  go  bare; 

Each  one  should  be  happy  as  I. 
I'd  lift  every  one  from  his  sorrow   and  care, 

I'd  make   'em  all   laugh  —  or  I'd  try. 

In   fact,  if  I  had   it,  that  million,  to-day, 
The   boys  would   be   brimming   with   ^lee, 

Because  I  would  treat   'em   the   vrrj    same  way 
That  papa   and   mamma  treat  me. 


SO  LITTLE. 

••  \VKLI.,  what  do  you  think  of  your  little  baby  sister  ?"  asked 
aunty. 

"She's  so  awfully  little  that  I  can't  find  any  think  about 
her,''  answered  Eobbie. 


NOT    1. 1  isT. 

"THERE  isn't   much  love  lost,   between  papa  and  me,''  said 
Toiinu\ . 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  such  a  thing  !''  cried  his 


••  Wt;  don't  let  it  get  lost,"  said  Tommy.     "  We  save  up  all 
there  is  to  be  had." 
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CHRISTOPHER   COLUMBUS. 

BY   THOMAS   A.   JANVIER. 

T>ROBABLY  Norsemen  came  to  the  American  coast 
_L  long  before  the  fifteenth  century;  possibly  in  that 
century,  or  earlier,  it  was  visited  by  Basque  and  Breton 
fishermen.  But  these  accidental  visitors  were  not  discov- 
erers. Columbus  is  credited  with  being  the  discovert -r  of 
America  because 
he  set  hi  nisei  f  intel- 
ligently to  the  task 
of  searching  for 
land  on  the  far- 
ther side  of  the 
Dark  Sea — as  the 
waste  of  waters  ly- 
ing westward  of 
Europe  was  then 
called,  because  it 
was  unknown,  ob- 
scure; and  when 
his  search  was  jus- 
tified by  the  event, 
he  proclaimed  his 
fortunate  discov- 
ery to  the  civil- 
ized world. 

His  voyage  out 
upon  the  Dark  Sea 
had  in  it  an  ele- 
ment of  personal 
bravery  that  in  our 
day  cannot  easily 
be  imagined.  In 
the  year  1492  the 
Azores  were  the 
outposts  of  Europe. 
The  voyage  to 
these  islands  was 
known  to  be  full 
of  dangers  to  the 
little  vessels  —  not 
nearly  so  seawor- 
thy as  the  smallest 
coasting  schooners 

or  channel  1  uggers  of  the  present  day — in  which  ocean  traf- 
fic was  carried  on.  Beyond  the  Azores,  as  all  navigators 
believed,  still  greater  perils  would  be  encountered  :  terrible 
marine  monsters,  demons,  and  malevolent  water-spirits, 
sirens  lying  in  wait  to  lure  the  mariner  to  death  ;  and 
these  in  a  tumultuous  ocean  whirled  by  misleading  Cur- 
rents and  swept  constantly  by  violent  storms.  Nowa- 
days most  of  this  seems  to  us  very  foolish  fancy;  but  in 
estimating  what  Columbus  dared  to  do,  we  must  remem- 


THE  DISCOVERER'S  FLEET. 


ber  that  in  his  time  it  had  all  the  force   of  substantial 
fact. 

The  faith  that  made  Columbus  willing  to  undertake 
his  voyage  was  his  conviction  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere, 
a  globe,  and  that  if  he  sailed  westward  from  Europe  he 
must  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  shores  of  Asia — "the 
Indies,"  as  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  world  then  was 
called.  From  the  time  of  Aristotle  downward  through 

the  centuries  this 
belief  had  been 
held  by  very 
many  learned  per- 

\  sons.      It  had  been 

\  especially  impress- 

**  ed  upon  Columbus 

by  a  letter  that  he 
received  from  a 
great  student  of 
geography,  an 
Italian  named  Pa- 
olaToscanelli ;  and 
he  was  led  the 
more  readily  to 
accept  it,  because 
he  knew  from  his 
own  observation 
that  as  a  ship  was 
lost  sight  of  at  sea 
her  masts  were 
seen  long  after  her 
hull  had  disap- 
peared —  precisely 
as  though  she  were 
dropping  away 
down  the  other 
side  of  a  hill.  This 
very  fact,  known 
to  all  sailors,  added 
still  another  terror 
to  the  many  ter- 
rors of  the  western 
voyage.  It  might 
be  possible,  the 
sailors  said,  to  sail 
westward  down 

hill ;  but  how  could  they  ever  hope  to  sail  up  hill  again, 
they  asked,  and  get  back  to  their  homes?  And  so  the 
years  went  by,  and  the  western  passage  to  the  Indies, 
eagerly  longed  for  by  the  merchants  of  Europe,  remained 
unsought — until  in  Columbus  the  man  was  found  bold 
enough  to  push  out  in  search  of  it  upon  the  Dark  Sea. 

What  little  we  know  of  the  early  life  of  Columbus  we 
owe  almost  entirely  to  the  careful  search  which  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  by  Mr.  Henry  Harisse  in  the  Italian 
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archives.      The  most  careful  modern  historian  nt'  his  voy 
Mr.  .Insiin  \Vinsor.      These  I  \\  o  a  nthorit  ies.  in  the 
main,  arc  followed  here. 

Domenico  Colombo,  ihe  father  of  Christopher,  was  ,-i 
wool  weaver  living  in  the  c-it  \  of  (  ienoa.  and  later  in  the 
town  of  Savon  a.  It  was  in  (Jem>:i  that  Christopher  was 
bor  11,  between  March  jr..  1  1  HI.  ami  March  .'11,1117.  of 
his  liovhood  we  know  only  that  he  probably  attended 
one  of  the  schools  established  by  the  guild  of  woo]  comb- 
ers in  Genoa;  lhai  laier.  in  (ienoa  and  in  Savona,  he 
worked  \vilh  his  father  as  a  wool  weaver,  and  that  then 

he  went  to  sea.      About,  the  year  1 17."  lie  left  Genoa,  and, 
going-  to  l'ori  ii'j-al.  I  MM  ile  the  city  ot  Lisbon  h  is  home. 

Ill  (hose  days  there  was  a  considerable  colony  ol  Gen- 
oese 111  Lisbon,  and  one  of  tiie  1 1 1  e  1 1 1  be  rs  of  this  colony 
was  Christopher's  brother  Bartholomew,  who  carried  on 
the  business  of  a  bookseller  and  maker  of  charts.  Kill, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  \\hal  most  strongly  drew 
Columbus  to  Portugal  was  not.  the  desire  to  he  with  his 
brothei-.  but  lln>  hop,'  that  he  might  take  part  in  the  dar- 
ing- expeditions  which  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  at  that 
time  was  sending  out  to  search  the  dark  waterways  of 
the  \\  orld. 

Of  his  life  in  Lisbon  only  a  few  I'aHs  are  known.  He 
married  there:  his  son  IMego  was  burn  there;  he  earned 
some  sort  of  a  living  by  helping  his  brother  in  the  mak- 
ing of  maps ;  and.  it  is  asserted,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Ice- 
land, and  another  down  the  African  coast.  What  is 
most  important  as  determining  the  development  of  his 
character  is  the  fact  that  during  these  years  he  was  liv- 
ing in  the  city  that  was  the  centre  of  the  most  daring- 
naval  adventure  of  the  age.  It  was  while  living-  in  Lis- 
bon that  he  received,  in  the  year  1474,  the  letter  from 
Toscanelli  that  already  has  been  mentioned.  Very  pos- 
sibly this  was  the  spark  that  tired  the  train.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  to  the  King-  of  Portugal  that  he  made  his  lirst  ap- 
plication for  a  Meet  to  take  him  on  his  western  voyage; 
and  the  refusal  of  the  King-  to  grant  his  request  seems  to 
have  resulted  less  from  distrust  of  the  enterprise  than  from 
unwillingness  to  promise  the  great  reward  in  money  and 
rank  which  Columbus  insisted  must  lie  his  in  the  event 
of  his  success.  It  was  when  this  negotiation  finally  was 
broken  off.  in  MS4.  that  Columbus  decided  to  abandon 
Portugal  and  to  carry  his  suit  to  the  court  of  Spain. 

For  reasons  too  long-  to  be  slated  here,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  Columbus,  aecompa  u  led  by  his  little  son  l>iego.  came 
direct  from  Lisbon  to  the  Spanish  port  of  Palos.  nor  that 
it.  was  at  this  time  that  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Juan 
Pe  re/  de  Marchena,  the  ( iuardiali  (as  the  head  of  a  Fran 
ciscan  convent  is  styled)  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Rabida,  to  whom  he  mainly  owed  il  that  his  suit 
was  successful  in  the  end.  This  friendship  began  by  his 
stopping  at  the  convent  gate  to  ask  for  bread  and  ualer 
for  his  lit.tle  boy,  and  it  grew  constantly  stronger  through 
the  months  which  followed,  while  he  remained  in  the 
convent  as  a  guest,  and  talked  with  Marchena  and  other 
learned  men  of  Palos  about  his  great  project.  Possibly 
Marehena.  commended  him  to  the  Cardinal  Mendo/a. 
Certainly  it  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Cardinal  that  he  ob- 
tained at  last  an  opportunity — at  Salamanca,  in  I486 — to 
lay  his  plans  before  King  I'Vrdinand  and  Queen  Isabella, 
who  at  that  time  were  the  rulers  of  Spain. 

For  the  time  being  his  suit  was  rejected,  and  it  was  in 
the  period  of  waiting  that  followed  that  he  sent  his  bro- 
ther Bartholomew  to  England  to  lay  his  project,  before 
Henry  VII.  But,  as  the  historian  Castell  quaintly  puts 
it,  the  King-  '•unhappily  refused  to  be  at  any  charge  in 
the  discovery,  supposing  the  learned  Columbus  to  build 
castles  in  the  air." 

Again  Columbus  presented  his  suit  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  being  aided  by  the  patronage  of  the  |)iike  of 
Medina  Cell,  whose  friendship  he  had  won:  but  all  the 
encouragement  given  him  was  a  half  promise  that  when 


the  war  against  the  Moors,  then  at  its  height,  should  be 
ended,  they  might  listen  to  him  favorably.  This  appeal 
was  made  in  Ma\  .  I  1X1.  and  as  nothing  had  come  from  it 
h-.  I  Ictober,  I  P.M.  he  decided  to  abandon  Spain,  as  he  had 

aband •'!     Portugal,  and    to  seel;  assistance  at  the  court 

of  France. 

In  fulfilment  of  this  purpose  he  came  again  to  the 
convent  of  La  Rabida  that  be  mi'_rbt  take  with  him  on 
his  journey  his  son  1  >iego  who  had  remained  at  the  con- 
venl  for  schooling  and  also,  no  doubt,  to  seek  the  sym- 
pathy of  bis  friend.  This  last  Marcliena  v'ave  ill  a  verv 
practical  manner;  for,  after  taking  counsel  with  some  of 
the  Palos  worthies  once  more,  lie  wrote  a  most  urgent 
letter  to  the  Queen  in  advocacy  of  the  project  that  Colum 
bus  had  in  hand.  .hist  before  Isabella  received  this  let- 
ter. ; 1  her  of  the  same  import  had  come  to  her  from  the 

])ilke  of  Medina-Cell.  That  from  Marchena  seems  to 
have  turned  the  scale;  and  the  personal  entreaties  of  the 
good  friar  a  little  later  completed  the  victory.  Presently 
Columbus  was  summoned  to  the  court,  and  everything 
seemed  to  be  in  a  fairway  to  a  successful  set  i  lenient,  un- 
til the  great,  rewards  which  he  insisted  upon  in  the  event 
of  his  success  caused  the  whole  matter  to  be  broken  off. 
This  was  early  in  February.  1492.  Being  convinced  that 
he  had  nothing  more  to  hope  for  from  Spain,  Columbus 
mounted  his  mule  and  set  forth  for  France. 

\Yhen  he  fairly  was  gone,  his  friends  rallied  to  make 
one  more  appeal  to  the  Queen;  and,  to  the  lasting  glory 
of  Spain,  this  appeal  was  not  in  vain.  All  the  demands 
of  Columbus  in  a  moment  were  granted,  and  a  messen- 
ger was  sent  living  after  him  to  bring-  him  back  to  the 
court.  It  was  upon  the  bridge  of  Pinos,  two  leagues 
from  Grenada,  that  the  messenger  overtook  him  with  the 
glad  news  that  at  last  he  could  realize  the  purpose  which 
had  been  strong-  within  him  for  so  many  years.  The 
glory  thus  won  for  Spain  belongs  to  Isabella  alone.  It 
was  through  her  that  the  King's  consent  was  obtained, 
and  the  cost  of  the  expedition — though  the  money  actu- 
ally was  borrowed  from  the  treasury  of  her  husband's 
kingdom.  Arragon— was  charged  against  the'  revenues  of 
her  own  kingdom,  Castile. 

Events  now  moved  briskly.  On  April  17th  the  sover- 
eigns .signed  the  agreement  with  Columbus,  under  which 
he  was  made  Admiral  and  Viceroy  over  all  the  lands 
and  continents  which  he  should  discover:  and,  the  cost 
of  the  expedition  being  first  deducted,  was  entitled  to 
one-tenth  of  all  the  treasure  that  he  should  find.  Armed 
with  this  document,  the  Admiral  left  Grenada  May  12th, 
and  went  direct  to  Palos  to  prepare  his  fleet  for  sea. 

Here  yet  another  cause  for  delay  arose  in  the  dilliculty 
of  getting  -e.-imeii  to  ship  for  a  voyage  that  most  people 
thought  led  directly  to  death;  and  it  was  not  until  two 
eminent  master  mariners  of  Palos,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzoii 
and  his  brother.  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,  consented  to  join 
the  expedition  that  crews  could  be  found.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  this  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the 
manning  of  the  fleet.  Truly  it  was  a  strange  fleet  for 
such  a  voyage.  The  boats  commanded  by  the  brothers 
Pinzon,  the  Xiun  and  the  Piiitn.  were  open  caravels 
deckeil  only  at  bow  and  stern.  The  Hag-ship,  the  Santa 
Mi/fin,  much  larger  than  the  caravels,  was  only  about 
sixty  long  by  twenty  feet  wide  —  smaller  than  most 
coasting  schooners  of  the  present  day.  And  these  were 
the  vessels  in  which  the  expedition  sailed  away  from 
Palos  on  August  .">.  14112.  If  it  never  bad  been  heard  of 
again  its  commander  would  have  been  called,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  reason,  a  madman  or  a  fool. 

For  more  than  a  month — that  is  until  September  Gth, 
when  the  ships  sailed  from  Gomera  in  the  Canaries — 
the  fleet,  was  in  waters  well  known  to  navigators.  It 
was  from  Gomera  westward  that  great  perils  were  ex- 
pected; and  something  in  the  way  of  evil  influences  seem- 
ed to  be  manifest  In  the  calms  which  beset  the  fleet  soon 
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after  leaving  that  port.     On  September  13th  adverse  cur-     Guanahani— the  Christian   name  <>(  Saint  Saviour:  San 
rents  were  encountered;  on  the  14th  the  men  were  a  lit-     Salvador. 

tie  cheered  when  :i  lan<!  hinl  came  on  hoard  (lie  Piutu;  Of  ihr  remainder  <,f  ihe  voyage,  eoiitinuecl  for  nearly 
were  alarmed  again,  on  the  15th,  by  seeing-  a  hall  of  liiv  three  nionlhs  among  what  we  aow  know  as  the  West 
drop  into  the  sea;  wire  comforted,  on  the  Kith,  by  the  India,  islands,  it.  is  not  necessary  to  treal  here.  The  great 
presence  of  great  quant  ities  of  land-weeds;  were  bitterly  object  tor  which  it  was  undertaken  was  accomplished  — 
disheartened  hy  finding,  oa  the  morning  of  the  26th,  that  that  is  the  essential  matter.  Leavings  colonj  on  the 
what  they  had  taken,  the  previous  evening,  to  be  land  island  of  Haiti,  Columbus  sailed  thence  on  .lamiarv  •!, 
was  only  a.  hank  of  clouds.  So  they  kept  on  -alternate-  141)3,  and  (ha\ing  stopped  by  the  way  in  Portugal)  came 
ly  in  hope  and  dread,  but  more  and  more,  as  the  way  safely  once  more  to  I'alos  on  the  ifith  of  the  Following 
behind  them  lengthened,  the  prey  to  panic  terrors  and  to  March, 
vague  alarms.  It  was  in 
holding' his  men  together  un- 
der this  strain  and  in  com 
pelling  them  to  carry  out 
his  purpose  that  Columbus 

showed    most   < spicuously 

the  hero    stuff    of  which    he 
was  made. 

l!y  the  Oth  of  October  Piii- 
zoii  began  to  urge  strongly 
a  change  from  the  westerly 
course  which  they  had  been 
sailing  to  a  course  soul  Invest. 
On  the  7lh  the  Nina  fired  a 
gun  and  hoisted  her  pennant 
as  signals  that  land  was  in 
sight  —  but  the  land  again 
proved  to  be  a  bank  of 
clouds.  Toward  the  evening 
of  this  same  day  a  flock  of 
laud-birds  passed  them  flying 
toward  the  southwest;  and 
then  it  was,  Pinzon's  reason- 
ing being  thus  enforced,  that 
the  Admiral  gave  orders  to 
follow  the  birds.  On  the  8th 
more  land-birds  were  seen  : 
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but  still  no  land.  That  a 
mutiny  was  threatened  at  this 
time,  as  some  of  the  chron- 
iclers assert,  is  uncertain  ;  but  there  is  no  room  for  doubt-  At  this  time  the  court  was  at  Barcelona,  and  thither. 
ing  that  during-  the  last  few  days  of  the  voyage  the  tern-  after  reporting  by  letter  his  arrival  and  the  main  facts  of 
per  of  the  crews  was  such  as  to  require  the  whole  of  the  his  discovery,  he  was  summoned  to  an  audience  with  the 
Admiral's  great  store  of  courage  based  in  faith  to  save  the  King  and  Queen.  His  reception  was  a  triumph.  Being 
expedition  from  failure  on  the  very  eve  of  its  success.  seated  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereigns — a  rare  honor  in 
At  sunset  of  the  llth,  the  fleet  being  come  to  about  the  that  punctilious  court— he  told  the  story  of  his  voyage, 
24th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  the  course  was  laid  once  and  showed  the  Indians,  the  gorgeous  birds,  the  skins  of 
more  due  west.  At  ten  o'clock  that,  night— if  his  own  strange  animals,  and  the  gold  which  he  had  brought  back 
word  may  be  accepted — Columbus  thought,  that  he  saw,  with  him.  In  return  for  his  magnificent  achievement, 
across  the  dark  waters  westward,  a  moving  light.  Opin-  the  sovereigns  honored  him  with  the  strongest  marks  of 
ions  are  in  conflict  as  to  whether  the  Admiral  did  or  did  their  personal  favor;  granted  him  the  pension  of  thirty 
not  see  this  light;  but  it  is  entirely  certain  that  four  hours  crowns  promised  to  the  lirst  discoverer  of  land  ;  and  be- 
later — that  is  to  say,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  stowed  upon  him  the  coat  of  arms  which  is  borne,  slight- 
October  12,  1492 — Rodrigo  de  Triana,  one  of  the  sailors  of  ly  altered,  by  his  representatives  at  the  present  day. 
the  foremost  vessel,  the  Piitttt,  made  out  by  the  light  of  Following  the  example  set  by  the  King  and  Queen,  all 


the  newlv  risen  moon  the  loom  of  land! 


the  dignitaries  of  the  court  did  honor  to  him:  and  so  he 


As  the  day  dawned  the  island  which  they  had  found—  drained  to  the  full,  as  Irving  has  expressed  it.   "  the  hon- 

one  of  the  Bahamas,  probably  that  now  known  as  Wat-  eyed  draft  of  popularity  before  enmity  and   detract  ior 

lings  Island— lay  fair  before  them,  and  in  the  early  morn-  had  time  to  drug  it  with  bitterness." 

ing,  accompanied  by  the  commanders  of  the  other  vessels  It  would  have  been  well  for  Columbus  had  he  died  in 

and  by  parts  of  the  ships'  companies,   Columbus  landed  that  happy  hour,  when  his  fame  was  established  firmly. 

and  took  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  and  before  the  misfortunes  which  blackened  his  later  life 

crown.      Las  Casas  has  given  ns  the  best  picture  of  this  had  begun  to  manifest  themselves. 

ceremony:  the  Admiral,  in  full  armor  and  wearing  over  Chief  of  these  misfortunes,  whence  nearly  all  the  oth- 
his  armor  a  crimson  robe,  hearing  the  royal  standard  of  ers  flowed,  was  the  agreement  with  the  King  and  Queen 
Spain;  his  two  captains,  the  brothers  Pinzon,  carrying  — upon  which  he  insisted  with  such  vehemence — where 
each  a  banner  of  the  green  cross;  the  contrite  seamen  by  he  was  made  Viceroy  over  the  lands  that  he  should 
humbly  grouped  about  him;  the  royal  notary  making  find.  Columbus  was  a  horn  leader;  but  he  possessed 
formal  record  of  the  acquisition  of  this  new  country  by  few  of  the  qualities  which  belong  to  a  governor  of  men. 
Spain.  In  grateful  recognition  of  the  Power  that  had  His  government  in  the  West  India  islands,  whither  he 
guided  him  safely  across  the  unknown  sea,  Columbus  soon  returned,  was  worse  than  a  failure;  it  was  a  ca fas- 
bestowed  upon  the  island — whereof  the  Indian  name  was  trophe.  Under  his  rule,  and  against  the  express 
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maud  of  Queen  Isabella,  the  wretched  Indians  were  par- 
celled out  as  slaves;  and  his  mismanagement  of  the 
colony  was  such  that  it  soon  was  torn  by  dissensions 
which  led  at  last  to  open  revolt.  The  upshot  of  it  all 
was  that  in  less  than  eight  years  from  his  first  trium- 
phant return  from  the  West  Indies  he  was  seiit  back  to 
Spain  from  Santo  Domingo  in  chains! 

When  he  was  landed  at  Cadiz  in  this  cruel  plight, 
there  was  an  outburst  of  popular  indignation  in  his 
favor;  and  even  the  King  and  Queen  expressed  sorrow 
that  such  harsh  measures  had  been  employed.  But 
their  sorrow  did  not  prevent  them  from  appointing  a 
new  Governor  in  his  place,  and  so,  by  breaking  their 
agreement  with  him,  raising  a  dispute  which  was  not 
adjusted  until  two  of  the  three  parties  to  it  were  in  their 
graves.  From  this  time  onward  his  fortunes  steadily 
declined.  He  went  upon  one  more  voyage  to  America, 
making  four  in  all,  in  the  years  1501-4,  the  record  of 
which  is  a  story  of  almost  unbroken  disaster  and  misery. 
Returning  from  it,  worn  by  hardship  and  ill  with  gout, 
he  landed  at  San  Lucas,  November  7,  1504;  and  nineteen 
days  later,  while  he  was  lying  ill  at  Seville,  Queen  Isa- 
bella died. 

With  the  Queen's  death  all  his  hopes  ended.  She  had 
been  steadily  his  friend.  Even  his  direct  disobedience 
of  her  order  that  slavery  should  not  be  introduced  into 
the  West  Indies  had  not  wholly  turned  her  against  him. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  King  ever  had  been  his  friend.  CVr- 
tainly  he  manifested  no  friendliness  from  the  time  of  the 
Queen's  death  onward.  In  this  period  Columbus  had  at 
least  one  interview  with  him,  in  August,  1505,  when  the 
Admiral  struggled  from  his  bed  of  sickness  in  Seville  to 
Segovia  where  the  court  then  was. 

Nothing  came  of  it.  The  King  received  him  kindly; 
but  his  plea  for  his  rights  under  the  royal  agreement  was 
not  acted  upon.  When  the  court  moved  to  Salamanca, 
he  followed  it — sick,  miserable,  poor;  and  again  he  fol- 
lowed it  when  it  went  onward  to  Valladolid.  And  then, 
mercifully,  the  end  came.  On  the  20th  or  21st  of  May, 
1506,  in  the  city  of  Valladolid,  Columbus  died. 


•-KAZZLE  DAZZLE." 

A  A  THEN  Razzle  Dazzle  stole  into  the  reporters'  room  of 
T  T  the  Albany  Morn  infj  K.vpress  early  one  chilly  March 
morning  a  few  years  ago,  he  gave  the  first  evidence  of  the 
remarkable  sagacity  for  which  he  is  now  noted  through- 
out his  native  town. 

He  was  not  a  beauty.  lie  was  lank  and  ungainly,  as 
most  juvenile  dogs  are,  even  when  hunger  hasn't  helped 
to  make  them  thin;  and  his  color — well,  you  have  seen 
those  brown-black  spots  in  meadows,  in  the  spring,  where 
a  spark  from  a  locomotive  has  burned  the  withered  grass 
away  and  the  rain  has  washed  the  ashes  off.  Eazzle 
Dazzle  looked  just  about  like  one  of  those  spots. 

Perhaps  if  he  had  been  a  handsomer  dog,  the  night 
editor  and  the  all-night  reporter  who  was  watching  out 
for  late  fires  and  police  cases  would  have  simply  turned 
him  into  the  street  again,  but  his  very  homeliness  and  his 
forlorn  appearance  appealed  to  their  sympathies.  Be- 
sides, he  had  a  pair  of  pleading  brown  eyes  that  were 
full  of  mute  eloquence. 

At  any  rate,  the  two  toilers  of  the  night  then  and 
there  decided  to  adopt  the  canine  visitor,  and  to  name 
him  Razzle  Dazzle,  which  was  at  once  abbreviated  to 
"Raz";  and  before  they  went  home,  the  new  addition  to 
the  staff  had  been  provided  with  a  square  meal,  and  a  pile 
of  soft  papers  in  a  warm  corner  on  which  to  sleep — luxu- 
ries he  had  not  enjoyed  in  all  his  life,  judging  from  his 
appearance. 

Within  a  week  Raz  had  made  friends  with  every  one 
in  the  building,  from  the  editor-in-chief  down  to  the  small 
boy  who  didn't  sweep  out  the  rooms  any  oftener  than 


he  was  actually  driven  to  it.  In  another  week  he  had 
discovered  when  and  where  the  moulders  of  public  opin- 
ion went  to  take  luncheon,  and  also  that  by  going  with 
one  or  another  of  them  he  was  always  sure  of  getting  a 
choice  bone  with  plenty  of  meat  on  it.  In  fact,  Raz 
soon  became  very  dainty,  and  turned  up  his  nose  at  all 
food  that  wasn't  meat. 

During  the  following  summer  there  was  a  dog  show  in 
Albany,  and  of  course  Raz  was  one,  of  the  attractions. 
As  he  had  brought  no  pedigree  with  him.  one  was  made 
for  him,  and  the  humorist  of  the  paper  certified  that  he 
was  the  only  hairy  Mexican  hairless  dog  in  existence. 
At  the  show  he  found  many  admirers,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  looked  very  proud  indeed. 

But  he  had  to  pay  dearly  for  his  pleasure,  for  in  a  few 
days  he  became  very  sick,  and  despite  everything  that 
was  done  for  him,  he  grew  steadily  worse.  At  last  it  was 
thought  he  must  surely  die. 

One  morning  when  everybody  had  gone  home  but  the 
all-night  man,  Raz  lay  beside  the  stove,  evidently  suffer- 
ing greatly  and  seemingly  in  the  last  throes.  What 
prompted  the  all-night  man  he  can't  tell  to  this  day;  but 
he  took  from  his  pocket  two  vials  of  homoeopathic  medi- 
cine, each  about  half  full,  poured  the  contents  together, 
and  then  let  the  mixture  trickle  down  Raz's  throat.  Raz 
jumped  off  the  floor  a  foot,  then  fell  over,  groaned,  crawl- 
ed under  the  stove,  and  convulsively  stretched  himself 
out.  And  the  all-night  man  went  home  feeling  like  one 
who  had  committed  murder. 

When  the  all-night  man,  burdened  with  consciousness 
of  guilt,  appeared  at  the  office  the  next  afternoon,  Raz  met 
him  at  the  door,  wagging  his  tail,  and  plainly  in  excellent 
spirits.  Somehow  those  HI  or  .">()  doses  of  medicine  had 
touched  the  right  spot,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  as  well  as 
ever.  And  after  that  he  always  seemed  to  think  more 
of  that  all-night  man  than  of  any  other  person. 

Soon  after  that  electric  cars  were  introduced  in  Albany, 
and  Raz,  having  acquired  an  inquisitive  disposition  from 
his  newspaper  friends,  went  under  one  of  the  cars  one 
day  while  it  was  standing  still,  to  investigate  it.  Just 
then  the  motor  man  turned  on  the  current,  and  the  wheels 
went  around,  and  those  who  stood  near  expected  to  see  a 
mangled  dog  left  upon  the  track.  But  Raz  just  trotted 
along  under  the  car,  all  the  time  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape;  suddenly  he  made  a  lightning-like  dash 
to  one  side,  and  a  moment  later  he  was  sitting  on  the  curb, 
but  with  much  interest,  watching  the  car  speed  on. 

When  the  Express  moved  into  the  building  in  which 
the  Evening  Journal  is  published,  Raz  devoted  a  day  or 
two  to  getting  acquainted  with  the  Journal  staff,  and 
now  he  divides  his  time  between  the  two  establishments. 

The  tricks  that  are  taught  to  ordinary  dogs  he  has  dis- 
dained to  learn,  as  too  silly  for  a  dog  of  his  intellectual 
attainments;  but  he  understands  everything  that  is  said 
to  him.  For  instance,  if  some  one  in  the  counting-room 
gives  him  a  letter  or  a  paper,  and  says:  "Raz,  take  this 

to  Mr. ,"  he  takes  it  between  his  teeth,  trots  up  stairs, 

and  delivers  it  to  the  man  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

( )nce  he  accompanied  a  reporter  who  had  been  sent  to 
"do  "  a  wedding  in  All-Saints'  Cathedral,  and  instead  of 
remaining  outside,  he  marched  boldly  up  the  aisle,  and 
took  a  position  where  he  could  observe  the  ceremony; 
but  so  decorously  did  he  conduct  himself  that  only  a  few 
people  noticed  his  presence.  When  the  ceremony  was 
over  he  walked  sedately  out  again. 

As  Railroad  .lack  has  cast  his  lot  with  railroad  men, 
and  Owney  with  the  men  in  the  postal  service,  so  Raz 
has  chosen  newspaper  men  as  his  friends,  and  he  will 
have  none  others. 

PosTsoRir-T. — Since  the  foregoing  was  written  Raz  1ms  disappeared.  His  bi- 
OL'niphrr  writes,  in  u  letter  to  tile  Editor:  "I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you 
tlint  we  are  a  bereaved  and  dogless  newspaper-  Early  one  morning  Raz  had  a 
tit  in  the  press-room,  shot  out  of  the  door,  and  lias  not  lieen  seen  since.  Whil* 
we  have  no  proof  that  he  is  dead,  we  fear  that  lie  is  of  the  dogs  that  have  '  had 
their  day.'" 
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DIEGO     PINZON,* 

AND 

THE    FEARFUL    VOYAGE    HE    TOOK    INTO    THE 
UNKNOWN    OCEAN   A.D.  1492. 

BY    J01IX    RUSSELL    CORYELL. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  slight  breeze  that  filled  the  sails  of  the  fleet  on 
leaving  Gomera  had  died  away  during  the  night 
into  a  dead  calm;  so  that  when  Juan  and  Diego  came  on 
deck  in  the  morning  they  saw  the  islands  still  within  a 
short  distance  of  them. 

Diego  leaned  over  the  rail  and  pretended  to  look  at  the 
green  shores,  while  in  fact  he  was  uneasily  watching 
Juan.  And  Juan,  while  pretending  to  be  quite  easy  in 
his  mind,  was,  in  truth,  as  far  as  possible  from  that  state. 
At  one  moment  he  blamed  Diego  for  the  singular  scruples 
about  fighting  that  had  forced  him  into  so  uncomfortable 
a  position,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  upbraiding  him- 
self for  his  lack  of  courage  in  not  going  at  once  to  Martin 
Alonzo,  who  was  [lacing  the  poop  in  a  most  inviting  way. 

There  is  no  saying  how  long  he  might  have  gone  on 
worrying  himself  in  this  fashion  had  not  Martin  Alonzo, 
perhaps  in  default  of  anything  else  to  do,  beckoned  him 
to  come  up.  Juan  took  a  deep  breath  and  went.  Diego 
drew  a  deep  breath  also,  and  watched  the  two  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye.  Miguel  watched  too. 

"So,"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  eying  Juan  with  no  great 
favor,  "you  and  Diego  beguiled  the  time  yesterday  by 
fighting.  And  I  had  forbidden  it." 

"You  had  forbidden  it  on  board  ship,"  answered  Juan. 

"What!"  cried  Martin  Alonzo,  with  a  grimace,  "have 
you  the  gift  of  language  too,  and  can  hold  an  argument?" 

"I  did  but  justify  myself,"  answered  Juan,  sensitive 
to  anything  like  injustice. 

"So,"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  shortly.  "Well,  tell  me, 
then,  was  it  a  fair  fight?  It  seemed  to  me  strange  in- 
deed to  see  such  a  fighting-cock  as  Diego  yonder  coming 
out  of  the  wood  only  half  whipped,  and  yet  with  no  fight 
left  in  him.  Construe  me  that,  since  you  have  the  gift 
of  language;  for  it  was  more  than  Diego  would  do." 

Juan  shifted  uneasily  from  one  foot  to  another,  looked 
sidewise  at  Diego,  glanced  over  at  the  islands,  and  then 
traced  some  pattern  on  the  deck  with  his  foot. 

"  Well -a-merey!"  exclaimed  Martin  Alonzo,  impatient- 
ly, "if  there  be  not  more  mystery  over  this  puppy  fight 
than  over  a  great  battle !  What  is  there  in  this  that  ties 
your  two  tongues?  Come,  speak  out,  boy!" 

"Why,"  answered  Juan,  almost  as  impatiently  as  the 
Captain,  "I  don't  half  understand  it  myself.  That  is — • 
well,  I  know  why  he  would  not  fight  any  more,  though 
his  nice  points  of  honor  are  beyond  me.  But  I  am  only 
a  jail-bird,"  he  added,  sullenly. 

"Tut,  tut!"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  with  a  touch  of  sym- 
pathy showing1  through  his  impatience.  "  I  have  not 
said  so,  and  I  shall  forget  where  you  came  from,  so  you 
behave  yourself.  Why  would  Diego  fight  no  more?" 

"Well,  it  was  like  this,"  said  Juan,  plunging  into  it, 
since  there  seemed  no  escape  from  it;  "at  first  he  had  the 
best  of  it,  and  gave  me  this  eye  that  you  see.  Then  we 
wrestled,  and  neither  got  the  better  of  the  other,  until  his 
foot  tripped  over  a  root  and  he  fell,  with  me  atop  of  him. 
Then  I  pounded  him,  as  you  can  see  by  his  face." 

"Ay,  and  then?"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  impatiently. 

"I  asked  him  to  give  up,  and  he  said,  not  if  I  killed 
him." 

"I  could  have  sworn  to  it.     Well,  well?" 

"Then  I  told  him  something  that  I  knew  would  hurt 
^  , 
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him  worse  than  a  beating,  and  let  him  up.     After  that  he 
would  not  fight  any  more." 

"By  my  faith!"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  in  a  tone  of  ex- 
treme exasperation,  "and  what  was  this  wonderful  thing 
that  you  told  him?  You  must  indeed  have  the  gift  of 
language  if  you  can  cool  the  hot  blood  of  a  lad  like  Diego 
by  words.  What  did  you  tell  him?  I  may  need  to  know 
the  words  some  day.  What  were  they:" 


"COME,   SPEAK    OUT,    BOY!" 

Juan  hesitated,  and  then  tossed  his  head  with  a  sort  of 
pride  and  defiance. 

"I  showed  him  how  he  had  done  me  an  injustice,"  he 
said. 

"In  what  way?     Go  on  with  your  story." 

"Well,"  said  Juan,  "  I  will  tell  you,  since  you  urge  me. 
It  was  I  who  cut  the  rudder  gearing." 

"Ah!"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  knitting  his  eyebrows. 

"  Diego  knew  it  was  I,  but  would  not  tell  you  because 
— because — well,  he  was  too  generous." 

Martin  Alonzo  knew  that  it  was  because  Juan  had  in- 
terfered to  save  Diego's  life,  and  it  pleased  him  to  have 
Juan  refrain  from  telling  that. 

"  Well,  go  on,"  he  said. 

"When  you  were  going  to  have  him  flogged,  I  had  in- 
tended to  tell  you  rather  than  let  him  be  flogged;  but  he 
did  not  know  that,  and  was  so  angry  with  me  that  he  said 
hard  things  to  me.  When  we  were  fighting — when  I  had 
him  down,  I  bethought  me  how  it  would  hurt  him  to  tell 
him  that  I  had  intended  to  save  him,  and  I  did  it.  If  I 
had  not  been  angry  I  would  not  have  done  it,  but  I  did, 
and  that  is  why  he  could  not  fight  any  more." 

Martin  Alonzo  looked  into  his  flushed  face  for  a  minute, 
and  then  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said: 

"You  two  boys  ought  to  be  friends,  and  will,  eh,  after 
this?" 

Juan  was  pleased  with  the  friendly  words  and  manner, 
as,  of  course,  he  could  not  help  being;  for  it  was  much 
as  if  a  sponge  had  been  passed  over  some  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  his  past.  He  looked  his  gratitude,  but  did  not 
make  any  answer. 

"What!"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  "can  you  not  forgive 
him?" 

"It  isn't  that,"  answered  Juan,  with  a  short,  embar- 
rassed laugh.  "He  won't  forgive  me,  and  wishes  to  fight 
again,  some  time  when  we  can  finish." 
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Martin  Alon/.o  sl;iiv<l  in  wonder.  as  well  lie  might. 
"But,"  lie  said,  "1  thought  vi>u  said  lie  won !il  not  tight 
any  mo  'e." 

"Nor  u  il  I  lie  ii  ill  i  I  lie  lias  become  quits  \vilh  11  it-;  and 
tile  way  lie  will  lie  i|uits.  lie  says,  is  by  making  von  my 
friend 

"Well,"  said  Martin  Aloli/,o,  bending  liis  keen  eyes 
curiously  cm  Hie  boy,  ''here  lie  plots  and  counterplots. 
And  how  am  I  to  IK-  made  your  friend:'" 

"  [  am  to  tell  you  something  you  ought,  to  know-  some 
tiling  on  which  depends  this  voyage — something  he  and  I 
learned  in  the  woods  where  we  were  lighting." 

'    And   al'ter   you   have    told    me, "said   Martin    Alon/o 
laugliiii'j  heartily,  for  the  whole  a  I  fair  seemed  very  funny 
to  him,  yet  full  of  generous  spirit  too,   "  you  are  to  fight 
it  out,  eii?" 

"Yes,  he  will  have  it  so.  ami  1  will  oblige  him." 

"Then  tell  me  quickly,  for  I  would  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  so  laudalde  a  desire  on  his  part,  or  on  yours;  and 
I  do  assure  you,  hoy.  that  l>iego  has  gained  his  point,  and 
that.  I  like  you  well,  and  that  I  see  you  will  make  a 
future  that  will  blot  out,  all  your  past  mistakes.  But 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  help  laughing,"  and  he  did 
laugh,  with  a  roar  that  was  infectious.  "  And  now  tell 
me  what  yon  learned  in  the  woods." 

"A  sailor  from  a  ship  that  had  just  arrived  from  Ferro 
came  to  us,  and  first  o  tie  red  to  help  us  desert  from  you." 

"  But  you  remembered  your  promises,  eh?  Good  hoy! 
good  hoy!  Yes,  I  like  you.  \Vell,  go  on." 

"Yes,"  answered  Juan,  flushing  with  pleasure,  and 
glad  now  to  be  telling  Martin  Alonzo  what  he  had  heard 
—  "yes,  we  refused  to  go  with  him;  and  then  he  told  us 
it  would  not  much  matter  (we  had  told  him  we  did  not 
like  the  voyage),  because  there  were  three  caravels  of 
Portugal  -  armed  caravels — waiting  on  the  north  side  of 
Ferro  to  capture  the  tteet. " 

Martin  Alon/o  became  serious  at  once,  and  turned  in- 
voluntarily towards  where  Ferro  lay. 

"Did  he  say  so,  boy?  Ah,  did  he  say  so?  Thank 
you,  boy,  thank  you!  We  will  see  to  that.  Ay,  thank 
you !" 

"  You  will  not  let  it  be  known  that  it  was  I  who  told 
you,  will  you  ?"  asked  Juan. 

"No,  no,  of  course  not.  The  men  must  not  know 
even  that  the  caravels  are  there.  Now  go  make  friends 
with  Diego.  You  will  like  him;  for  he  is  a  good  lad, 
though  with  a  hot  temper." 

"Nothing  but  a  fight  will  satisfy  him,"  said  Juan. 

"Then  you  shall  fight,  boy,  and  be  friends  afterwards. 
But  not  aboard  the  vessel,  boy.  Wait  until  we  are  in 
Zipangu."  And  then,  as  Juan  smiled,  he  smiled  too, 
and  added:  "Ah,  you  think  we  will  never  reach  there, 
do  you?  Well,  I  verily  believe  you  are  mistaken.  But 
go.  now,  for  I  must  to  the  Admiral  and  warn  him." 

Juan  went  down  the  ladder  with  a  more  uplifted  spirit 
than  had  ever  been  in  his  breast  before,  and  full  of  de- 
termination to  deserve  the  best  that  Martin  Alonzo 
thought  of  him.  He  passed  Diego  on  his  way  forward, 
and  stopped  to  say: 

"I  have  his  good-will;  so  you  and  I  are  quits,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  fighting  when  we  have 
the  chance." 

"  Good,"  growled  Diego. 

Juan  hesitated.  If  Diego  would  only  be  friends  with 
him,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  would  have  nothing  more 
to  ask  for. 

"Won't  you  shake  hands  and  he  friends  until  we  can 
fight?"  he  asked,  wistfully. 

''Then  how  could  we  fight  ?"  demanded  Diego.  "No, 
I  won't  be  friends  till  we  have  fought." 

So  Juan  turned  away  and  passed  on  to  where  Miguel 
was  jealously  waiting  for  him.  It  seemed  to  Juan  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  adjust  his  friendships  to  suit  himself. 


'There  was  I  >ieyo,  whose  friendship  he  wished  and  who 
would  not  he  his  friend;  and  here  was  Miguel,  whose 
friendship  was  so  undesirable,  and  who.  was  bent  upon 
being  his  friend. 

"Martin  Alonzo  found  your  conversation  very  funny," 
said  Miguel,  in  an  injured  tone. 

\Yel  I,"  said  .1  uan.  testily,  "  is  there  any  harm  in  that  ?" 
and  he  moved  over  to  an  old  sailor,  Rodrigo  de  Triana, 
and  asked  questions  about  the  weather. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

<>X  Sunday,  which  was  the  third  day  after  the  Ad- 
miral had  received  intelligence  of  the  caravels,  and  which 
was  the  9th  of  September,  the  day  broke  and  saw  the  tleet 
drifting  about  not  more  than  nine  leagiies  from  Ferro. 

All  those  in  the  secret  watched  anxiously  for  the  hostile 
vessels,  and  the  Admiral  knew  that  if  a  breeze  did  not 
spring  up  during  the  day  there  would  be  great  danger 
of  capture;  for  the  caravels  could  get  out  their  long  oars 
and  be  upon  them  in  spite  of  the  calm. 

But  fortunately  for  his  purpose,  a  breeze  came  up  with 
the  sun,  and  before  any  sign  of  the  caravels  was  seen 
the  little  fleet  was  skimming  over  the  waters  into  that 
mysterious  West  which  tilled  the  hearts  of  the  sailors 
with  such  foreboding  that  now  they  all  remained  on 
deck,  watching  with  increasing  gloom  the  disappearance 
behind  the  eastern  horizon  of  the  last  speck  of  land. 

"Nothing  but  water  now,"  said  Miguel,  hoarsely,  as 
his  eye  swept  the  whole  circle  of  the  horizon. 

And  then,  as  if  his  words  had  had  a  spell  in  them,  a 
strange  thing  followed  close  upon  them.  Rodrigo  de 
Triana,  a  stout  man  and  a  good  seaman,  who  had  never 
given  any  trouble,  turned  and  caught  Miguel  by  the 
shoulder  in  a  spasmodic  clutch,  and,  with  his  eyes  rolling 
terribly,  cried  out,  in  a  loud  voice: 

"And  it's  the  last  land  we  ever  shall  see.  God  'a' 
mercy  on  us!"  and  thereupon  fell  on  his  knees  on  the 
deck,  and  cried  like  a  child. 

And  then  the  others,  seeing  this,  and  being  themselves 
wrought  up  to  a  singular  pitch  of  terror,  seemed  to  lose 
all  control  of  themselves;  and  all  over  the  vessel  could 
be  seen  those  strong  men  weeping,  and  praying  in  voices 
of  agony  and  despair,  until  Martin  Alonzo  was  filled 
with  alarm  for  the  result,  and  sprang  down  the  ladder 
and  went  among  them. 

With  some  lie  reasoned  in  short,  telling  words;  others 
he  caught  in  his  powerful  hands,  and  put  upon  their  feet 
and  shook  them,  bidding  them  to  be  men,  or  he  would 
do  such  things  as  would  turn  their  thoughts  in  a,  great 
hurry.  And  when  he  had  brought  them  into  some  sem- 
blance of  order,  he  mounted  the  poop  again,  and  talked 
to  them,  telling  them  of  the  marvels  of  the  land  they 
were  going  to. 

"  Gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  silks,  and  satins,"  he 
said,  among  other  things,  to  them,  "are  to  be  had  there 
for  the  taking.  Every  man  among  you,  to  the  meanest, 
shall  have  his  fill  of  riches.  What  shall  prevent  every 
one  of  you  from  going  back  to  Spain  so  rich  that  you 
may  purchase  any  title  in  the  kingdom?  You  will  all 
be  Princes.  What!  do  you  think  I  only  say  these  things? 
I  know  them.  Why,  men  have  been  to  this  land  of 
Zipangu,  and  to  Cathay,  which  lies  beyond  it,  and  they 
have  so  wearied  of  the  wealth  they  might  have  there 
that  they  have  left  a  great  part  behind  them  on  return- 
ing to  their  own  country;  and  yet  had  they  so  much 
with  them  that  they  were  enabled  to  live  in  palaces  and 
be  served  by  nobles.  But  we  shall  leave  nothing  behind 
that  any  man  cares  to  take.  Here  is  the  Pinta,  which 
shall  he  loaded  to  the  last  line  with  her  precious  freight, 
and  we  shall  come  home  rejoicing,  and  you  will  all  de- 
spise yourselves  for  the  childish  terror  which  you  let  con- 
quer you  this  day." 
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Since  he  believed  everything  he 
,  to  the  very  last  word,  it  \vasnot 
strange  that  he  should  make  the 
iiii-ii  believe  him,  even  in  spite  of 
their  fears,  which  they  could  not  dis- 
pel, though  they  kept  them  hidden 
from  him. 

Tliat  is,  they  hid  them  for  the  time  ; 
but  as  they  kept  going  farther  and 
farther  from  the  land,  their  fears 
would  return  to  them,  and  they 

would    construe   the    simplest    -ur- 

rence  into  an  omen  of  evil,  and 
there  would  follow  a  panic,  which 
Martin  Alonzo  would  soothe  as  best 
he  could,  displaying  a  patience  that 
no  one  would  have  looked  for  in 
him,  though  sometimes  breaking-  out 
in  a  great  fury  when  his  words  seem 
ed  to  have  no  effect. 

But  it  was  seldom  that  the  cupid- 
ity that  was  in  the  poor  ignorant 
men  would  not  become  inflamed  by 
his  promises  of  gold  and  jewels,  and 
so  it  was  on  thai  tln-me  that,  lie  talk- 
ed the  most  often.  And  indeed  it 
was  the  theme  that  occupied  his  own 
mind  the  most,  for  it  was  only  the 
Admiral  who  had  any  lofty  thoughts 
concerning  the  discoveries  he  hoped 
to  make.  He  indeed  cared  for  the 
wealth  too,  but  it  can  truly  be  said 
that  what  was  more  in  his  mind 
than  riches  was  the  thought  of 

carrying  the  gospel   to  the  heathen  of  Zipangu  and  Ca- 
thay. 

But  it  was  a  terrible  voyage  in  view  of  the  fears  of  the 
sailors,  their  imaginations  becoming  so  diseased  after 
a  while  that  a  sudden  cry  from  any  one  of  them  would 
create  a  panic  among  the  others. 

One  day  it  was  a  floating  mast  from  some  unfortunate 
wreck  that  disturbed  them,  and  made  them  pass  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  whispered  stories  of  disaster,  and  with  sug- 
gestions of  destruction  to  themselves;  at  another  time 
it  was  the  variation  of  the  compass;  at  another  time  it 
was  the  fact  that  the  wind  blew  steadily  from  the  same 
quarter,  convincing-  them  that  it  was  wafting  them  de- 
signedly to  that  abyss  over  which  the  ocean  flowed;  at 
another  time  it  was  a  calm;  at  another,  a  great  area  of 
sea-weed,  the  extent  of  which  they  could  not  see. 

And  so  it  went  for  days  and  days,  though  there  were 
times  when  there  were  omens  which  they  looked  upon  as 
favorable.  But  afterward  these  were  deemed  only  lures 
set  by  the  Evil  One  to  keep  them  to  their  purpose.  Some- 
times they  believed  they  saw  land,  and  then  they  became 
mad  with  joy,  and  the  ships  would  race  with  one  another 
to  be  the  first  to  see  and  touch  it.  Then  it  would  be  dis- 
covered that  they  had  been  mistaken,  and  the  gloom 
would  be  greater  than  before. 

At  last  the  alarm  of  the  men  grew  so  great  that 
they  lost  their  fear  of  Martin  Alonzo,  and  began  to  talk 
so  openly  of  forcing  him  to  turn  hack  that  he  was 
alarmed,  though  he  gave  no  sign  of  it.  And  then  there 
came  a  day  when  he  began  to  have  doubts.  Not  that  he 
doubted  that  land  could  be  reached  somewhere  in  that 
western  ocean,  but  that  he  believed  that  the  Admiral  was 
obstinate  in  always  keeping  to  his  westerly  course,  when 
it  seemed  plain  to  him  that  land  would  be  reached  sooner 
by  taking  a  southwesterly  course. 

It  had  got  to  be  October  by  this  time,  and  it  was  on 
the  6th  of  that  month  that  Martin  Alonzo  signalled  the 
Admiral,  and  afterwards  went  aboard  bis  vessel  with  the 
intention  of  inducing  him  to  change  his  course.  He  was 
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in  no  very  good  temper,  for  his  men  had  been  more  than 
usually  mutinous,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  insisted  more 
strongly  on  having  his  own  way  than  he  should  have 
done. 

The  Admiral,  however,  was  a  firmer  man  than  Martin 
Alonzo,  and  be  would  not  swerve  a  point  from  his  course. 
He  was  not  obstinate,  nor  angry  in  his  demeanor,  and 
said  to  Martin  Alonzo: 

''I  believe  that  land  lies  due  west  of  us.  I  should 
therefore  be  wrong  if  I  varied  from  my  course.  Several 
times  you  have  urged  me  to  vary,  and  I  foolishly  have 
acceded,  to  a  slight  extent  only,  it  is  true,  but  still  I 
have  done  it.  I  must  do  so  no  more,  except  upon  a  con- 
viction of  my  own  that  I  should  do  so.'' 

"  Then  do  you  go  your  way,  and  let  me  go  mine,"  said 
Martin  Alonzo,  angrily. 

"Not  so,"  answered  the  Admiral.  ''You  shall  keep 
the  course  I  keep,  and  diverge  at  your  peril.  I  am  in 
command  of  this  fleet,  and  it  is  for  you  to  obey  me."  and 
he  spoke  in  so  lofty  and  dignified  a  tone  that  Martin 
Aloiizo  was  hushed,  though  yet  raging  with  anger  and 
mortification. 

However,  it  happened  the  next  day  that  the  men  be- 
came so  threatening  that  the  Admiral  had  need  of  the 
support  of  the  Pinzons,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the 
fleet,  and  to  keep  them  on  his  side  he  did  take  a  course 
west-southwest.  Then,  after  three  days  of  that  course, 
he  turned  due  west  again,  and  held  steadfastly  in  that 
direction. 

By  this  time  the  men  on  the  Pinta  could  scarcely  be 
held  in  any  sort  of  control,  and  the  case  was  even  worse 
on  the  other  vessels;  so  that  it  would  have  needed  but  a 
word  to  precipitate  a  mutiny  that  must  have  ended  in  the 
deaths  of  the  most  worthy  men  of  ihe  expedition. 

But  at  this  point,  when  Martin  Alonzo  was  moodily 
leaning  over  the  rail,  thinking  many  hard  things  of  the 
Admiral,  and  half  careless  whether  or  not  his  men  rose 
against  him,  he  suddenly  noted  certain  signs  in  the  water 
that  caused  him  to  lift  his  head  and  crv  out: 
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"Hi.:  Kotli'iLio  <le  Triana!  come  hither!"  Ami  when 
tin-  man  had  hurried  to  his  side:  "Look  over  into  the 
water.  Are  those  weeds  fi-oin  fresh  water;  ]>id  ever  yon 
see  the  like,  prow  in  the  sea  :  And  is  that  a  I'resh  twig  of 
wood  floating  yonder;" 

"There  is  land  hereabout ."  sa id  ]iodn<4o,  turning  pale. 
"There  is  no  douht  of  il  this  tune, "and  he  ran  wildly 
forward,  shout  MIL;-  the  intelligence  to  the  men.  and  hid 
ding  them  look  into  the  water. 

[TO    EK    CONTINUED.] 


THE    FIItST   CIIKIST.MAS    IN    AMKKICA. 

BY   KIKK   Ml'NROE. 

OF  course  the  first  Christmas  in  this  New  World,  as 
it  has  been  called  for  the  past  four  hundred  years, 
uas  the  one  spent  here  by  Columbus  and  his  follow- 
ers. They  had  but  recently  completed  their  marvellous 
voyage  across  the  ocean,  and  made  their  wonderful  dis- 
covery. Since  then  they  had  been  sailing  amid  regions 
of  enchanted  beauty,  arid  they  looked  forward  with  eager 
anticipations  to  celebrating  their  first  Christmas  in  a 
manner  so  befitting  their  surroundings  as  to  make  it 
memorable  in  all  history.  In  one  way  they  were  not 
disappointed.  That  Christmas  will  always  lie  memorable 
in  history,  though  it  was  made  so  by  an  event  about  as 
different  from  what  these  early  navigators  expected  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  To  Columbus,  instead  of  a  day 
of  triumphant  rejoicing,  it  proved  one  of  the  saddest  of 
the  many  sad  days  of  his  eventful  life. 

After  discovering  the  first  land  at  San  Salvador,  and 
cruising  for  ten  days  amid  the  delightful  islands  of  the 
Bahama  group,  Columbus  set  sail  for  a  land  that  the 
natives  called  "Cuba,"  and  which  they  said  lay  but  a 
few  leagues  to  the  southward.  It  was  discovered  on  the 
28th  of  October,  and  for  nearly  a  month  the  Spaniards 
cruised  along  its  northern  coast,  which  everywhere  un- 
folded new  marvels  to  their  wondering  eyes.  They  wen! 
far  toward  its  western  end,  but  not  far  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  it  was  an  island,  instead  of  the  mainland  of 
Asia,  as  they  imagined.  Then  they  turned  about,  and 
sailed  toward  its  eastern  end. 

All  went  well  with  them  until  the  20th  of  November, 
when  the  great  navigator  met  with  the  first  of  those  acts 
of  treachery  among  his  followers  that  were  soon  to  be- 
come such  common  events  of  his  life.  Of  the  three  ships 
of  his  little  fleet  he  commanded  the  largest,  which  was 
named  the  Saiitu  Maria.  Next  in  size  came  the  Pittta.  in 
command  of  Captain  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon.  Last  of  the 
three  came  the  Nina  (little  girl),  an  undecked  craft,  about 
the  size  of  an  off-shore  fishing  schooner  of  to-day,  having 
a  small  house  built  at  eacli  end,  and  commanded  by 
Captain  Vicente  Piiizon. 

The  Pintu  was  the  fastest  sailer.  Of  this  her  Captain, 
who  was  bitterly  jealous  of  Columbus,  took  advantage 
one  night,  and,  deserting  the  others,  sailed  away  on  an 
independent  voyage  of  discovery.  In  vain  did  the  Ad 
miral  signal  for  the  return  of  his  faithless  lieutemi  ni. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  his  signals,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  Pinta  had  disappeared.  Realizing  the  fe>lly  of  at- 
tempting1 to  overtake  her,  Columbus  again  turned  tow- 
ard the  Cuban  coast,  and  continued  his  explorations  as 
though  nothing-  had  happened  to  interrupt  them. 

He  had  not  g'oiie  far  beyond  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba 
before  he  sighted  the  distant  blue  peaks  of  lofty  moun- 
tains in  the  southeast.  Steering  for  them,  he  dropped 
anchor,  early  in  December,  in  a  spacious  harbor,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Nicholas,  011  the  western  coast  of 
the  great  island  of  Haiti.  Some  of  the  natives  called  it 
"Aiti''and  others  "  Bohi.."  ;  but  Columbus,  declaring  ii 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  country  ever  seen  by  mortals 
since  they  were  driven  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  named 


it  "  Ilispaniola."  Its  towering  mountains  and  smiling 
valleys,  ils  grassy  savannas  and  luxuriant  forests,  its 
foaming  water  falls  and  limpid  streams,  its  gayly  plu- 
imcj-ed  birds,  its  winding  roads  and  fields  of  waving  corn, 
and.  above  all,  its  gentle  inhabitants— finely  formed,  in- 
telligent, peaceful,  ami  generous,  regarding  the  white 
men  as  visitors  from  the  skies-  all  combined  to  form  a 
region  of  delight  such  as  the  world  had  never  known. 

lly  judicious  kindness  Columbus  soon  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  natives,  and  for  I  wo  weeks  his  leisurely 
progress  along  the  northern  coast  of  this  favored  island 
was  like  a  happy  dream.  The  natives  strove  to  outdo 
one  another  in  their  deeds  of  kindness  to  the  strangers, 
flocking  to  the  ship  at  all  hours  with  presents  of  what- 
ever they  most  valued,  and  for  which  they  asked  nothing 
in  return.  Finally,  on  the  22d  of  December,  the  ships 
were  visited  by  a  large  canoe  filled  with  natives,  sent  by 
the  Cacique  of  that  part  of  the  island,  to  urge  the  white 
men  to  visit  his  village,  which  was  but  a  short  run  to  the 
eastward.  They  brought  valuable  presents  of  golden 
ornaments  to  Columbus,  and  so  impressed  him  with  an 
idea  of  the  power  and  riches  of  their  ruler  that  he  at  once 
decided  to  accept  the  invitation.  He  sent  one  of  his 
officers  and  several  seamen  to  bear  presents  to  the  Ca- 
cique, and  to  notify  him  of  the  intended  visit. 

At  the  same  time  Columbus  determined  to  celebrate 
('hnstmas  in  the  village  of  this  chief,  and  busy  prepara- 
tions were  immediately  begun  for  such  an  observance  of 
the  holy  day  as  should  impress  the  natives  with  the  glory 
and  power  of  the  Spaniards.  Armor  was  burnished  un- 
til it  shone  like  silver,  gorgeous  vestments  and  banners 
were  made  ready,  and  the  materials  fora  great  feast  were 
collected.  The  ambassadors  to  the  Cacique  returned  with 
the  report  that  preparations  on  an  equally  extensive  scale 
were  being  made  by  him  and  his  people  for  a  fitting  re- 
ception of  their  heaven-sent  guests.  On  the  day  before 
Christmas  all  was  in  readiness,  and  the  ships  set  sail. 
They  were  expected  to  reach  an  anchorage  near  the 
C'aciqne's  residence  during  the  night,  and  a  grand  salute 
from  every  gun  on  both  vessels  was  ordered  to  be  fired  at 
sunrise. 

The  breeze  was  so  light  that  by  eleven  o'clock  on  Christ- 
mas eve  the  ships  were  still  at  some  distance  from  their 
destination,  drifting  idly  on  an  unruffled  sea.  So  peace- 
ful was  the  night  that  the  Admiral,  worn  out  with  excite- 
ment and  overwork,  determined  to  get  a  few  hours  of 
sleep,  leaving  the  ship  meantime  in  charge  of  her  sailing- 
maMer.  This  man  was  also  sleepy,  and  no  sooner  had 
his  superior  officer  sought  his  cabin  than  he  resigned  the 
idle  helm  to  one  of  the  ship's  boys,  and,  lying  down  un- 
derthe  bulwarks,  was  speedily  unconscious  of  all  that  was 
passing.  The  boy.  thus  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  ship 
and  her  fortunes,  soon  became,  in  turn,  overcome  with 
the  all-pervading  drowsiness,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  too  fell  asleep  at  his  post.  So  the  ship  drifted,  until 
after  midnight,  at  the  mercy  of  the  currents,  and  without 
the  care  of  a  single  wakeful  eye. 

Suddenly  the  lifting  of  the  tiller,  across  which  his  body 
rested,  aroused  the  boy.  As  he  rubbed  his  eyes  he  heard 
a  gentle  grating  sound  beneath  him,  and  as  he  uttered  a 
startled  cry,  a  long  swell  lifted  the  doomed  craft,  and  bore 
her  a  full  length  further  into  the  clutches  of  the  relent- 
less sands  on  which  she  had  struck. 

Columbus  was  the  first  on  deck,  and  instantly  com- 
prehending what  had  happened,  he  ordered  the  frighten- 
ed master,  with  a  boat's  crew,  to  carry  a  kedge  anchor  out 
astern.  Half  awake,  bewildered,  and  thoroughly  terri- 
fied, the  men  tumbled  into  the  boat,  but  instead  of  obey- 
ing the  Admiral's  order,  they  rowed  frantically  toward 
the  Nina,  more  than  a  mile  away.  When  they  reached 
her  and  reported  the  perilous  position  of  the  flag-ship, 
Vicente  Pin/on  overwhelmed  the  cowardly  master  with 
reproaches  for  thus  deserting  his  comrades.  At  the  sa 
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time  lie  sprang-  into  his  own  boat,  and  hurried  to  the  res- 
cue. With  all  his  speed  he  was  too  late  to  save  the 
Santa  Maria,  for  she  was  now  too  firmly  embedded  in 
the  treacherous  sands  ever  to  be  moved  from  them,  and 
it  was  even  feared  that  under  the  cruel  pounding  of  the 
breakers  she  would  go  to  pieces  before  daylight.  Her 
masts  were  cut  away,  her  guns  were  thrown  overboard, 
and  everything-  possible  was  done  to  float  her,  but  with- 
out avail.  At  length  their  situation 
became  so  perilous  that  the  Admiral, 
with  all  his  crew,  was  forced  to  seek 
safety  on  board  the  Nina.  From 
her  a  boat  was  despatched  to  notify 
the  Cacique  of  the  sudden  disaster 
that  had  overtaken  his  visitors. 

The  generous  chieftain  was  so  af- 
flicted by  this  news  that  he  is  said  to 
have  wept;  but  this  did  not  interfere 
with  his  prompt  measures  for  aiding 
the  distressed  strangers.  Every  ca- 
noe,  great  and  small,  that  could  be 
found  was  quickly  sent  to  the  scene 
of  the  wreck.  By  sunrise  their  occu- 
pants were  hard  at  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Spaniards  stripping 
the  vessel  of  every  thing  that  she  con- 
tained. So  actively  did  they  labor 
that  before  nightfall  the  Santa  Maria 
was  not  only  unloaded  of  all  her  car- 
go and  stores,  but  these,  together  with 
everything  that  could  be  removed, 
had  been  safely  conveyed  to  the  res- 
idence of  the  Cacique,  five  miles 
away.  Here  he  and  his  brothers 

stood  such  faithful  guard  over  the  property,  which  must 
have  appeared  of  fabulous  value  to  them,  that  when  it 
was  again  delivered  to  the  Spaniards  not  so  much  as  a 
nail  was  missing.  At  short  intervals  during  the  day  the 
Cacique  also  despatched  messages  of  sympathy  and  sin- 
cere offers  of  all  that  he  possessed  in  the  world  to  Colum- 
bus on  the  Nina. 

By  sundown  the  melancholy  task  of  stripping  the  first 
wreck  in  the  New  World  was  finished,  and  the  first 
Christmas  day  came  to  an  end,  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  of  the  Spaniards,  in  their  excitement  and  distress, 
even  remembered  that  it  was  Christmas. 

This  first  wreck  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  first 
settlement  of  white  men  on  the  continent;  for  as  the 
Nina  was  far  too  small  to  carry  all  the  voyagers  back 
across  the  ocean,  Columbus  was  forced  to  leave  half  of 
them  behind  when  he  sailed  for  home.  The  Indians 
willingly  aided  in  building  the  fort  in  which  they  were 
to  live  until  a  ship  could  be  sent  to  rescue  them,  and 
when  it  was  completed  Columbus  named  it  La  Navidad 
(the  nativity),  in  memory  of  the  Christmas  day  that  wit- 
nessed their  sorrowful  shipwreck. 


Three  years  ago  I  went  from  the  college  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  which  I  was  attending,  to  spend  mv  vacation 
in  San  Diego,  where  my  parents  had  recently  taken  up 
their  home.  Our  college  was  new,  as  is  everything 
American  in  California.  The  cabinet  of  natural  sci- 
ences was  therefore  rather  bare,  which,  in  a  countrv  MI 
rich  in  specimens  as  California  is,  was  strange.  Ac- 
cordingly some  of  us  boys  had  promised  to  bring  con- 


A  KOBiXSON    CRUSOE  FOR  A  DAY. 

BY  HERMAN  J.    STERN. 

EVER  since  reading  that  king  of  boys'  books,  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  I  had  one  supreme  boyish  ambition, 
namely,  to  roam  over  a  desert  island  all  alone,  if  only 
for  one  day.  This  childish  fancy  stuck  to  me  even  up  to 
my  adult  youth,  after  more  serious  practical  interests  and 
aspirations  had  begun  to  employ  my  mind.  I  know  that 
other  people  are  haunted  by  similar  whims.  One  of  our 
professors  once  told  us  boys  that  he  would  never  be  satis- 
fied until  he  had  climbed  Mont  Blanc.  I  hope  he  will  be 
able  to  gratify  his  mountain  ambition  more  comfortably 
than  I  did  my  insular  one.  I  have  had  my  desire  and 
am  quite  contented.  Henceforth  I  will  confine  myself  to 
the  mainland. 


',      '  — f/~"f  '   '   '  '     •nTa'^-  r     "U.f     t-  i 

.  !\.  Uo/l/t      <fl. 

IT    WAS    THE    MYSTERIOUS    POETICAL    BIRD    OF   THE    SEA. 


tribiitions  with  us  when  we  returned  in  the  autumn.  My 
favorite  natural  science  was  ornithology.  It  was  this, 
indeed,  which  first  made  an  amateur  sportsman  and  lat- 
terly a  taxidermist  of  me.  No  sooner  arrived  at  home, 
therefore,  than  I  set  about  my  ornithological  collection. 
Every  morning  found  me,  with  my  gun  and  my  splendid 
pointer  Jack,  roaming  over  the  peninsula  now  called  Co- 
ronado  Beach,  along  the  promontory  of  Point  Loma 
and  the  shores  of  the  San  Diego  River  and  False  Bay,  or 
tramping  up  the  coast  by  the  mussel-beds  and  La  Holla, 
or  skimming  over  the  placid  waters  of  San  Diego  Bay  in 
my  little  sailing  vessel,  which  I  had  christened  The  Al- 
batross. 

It  was  indeed  a  very  joyous  experience,  this  roving 
about  on  land  and  water  in  the  bright,  unvarying  sun- 
shine, but  the  sport  was  not  up  to  expectations.  The 
sea-fowl  were  grown  shy.  There  were  too  many  gunners 
in  the  field.  This  region  was  no  more  the  solitary  scene 
that  Dana  describes  in  his  Tivo  Years  before  the  Mast, 
nor  even  the  sportsman's  paradise  so  vividly  portrayed  in 
Van  Dyke's  books.  The  southern  California  "boom" 
was  in  full  blast.  The  bay  was  alive  with  all  sorts  of 
craft — sailing  vessels,  fishing-boats,  ferry-boats,  pleasure 
yachts,  and  ocean  steamers;  the  coast  was  resounding 
with  the  noise  and  stir  of  building.  As  yet  the  museum 
of  my  alma  mater  had  been  enriched  through  me  by 
only  a  few  land  birds  and  some  wild -ducks,  loons,  and 
plovers,  common  enough  anywhere. 

One  afternoon,  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  day's  pro- 
ceeds, which  consisted  of  two  miserable  sand-pipers,  a 
duck,  and  an  ugly  gopher,  I  was  lying  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  light-house  on  the  brow  of  Point  Loma.  talk- 
ing with  the  keeper,  a  retired  sea-captain.  We  knew  rac-b 
other  well,  for  I  often  stopped  there  to  rest  and  listen  to 
his  yarns,  and  to  gaze  upon  the  scene  afforded  from  that 
"coign  of  vantage,"  which  is  so  fair  that  I  cannot  attempt 
to  describe  it.  I  was  absorbed  in  it  now,  hardly  heeding 
the  good  old  man's  talk,  when  he  suddenly  asked: 
"Why  don't  ye  take  a  crack  at  the  birds  over  to  the 
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Coronado   Na  mis  yonder?     Thlir   as    thick   as  coolies  in 

Chinatown  It's   the    brcedin'   place    of    I  In-  s!  ragglcr*." 

I  looked  whither  lie  pointed.      \\"hy  had  1  never  thought 

of    lliein:      There    lay    the   three    islands,    looking    s iar 

that  it  seemed  I  could  swim  to  them,  although  I  knew 
they  wei-e  thirty  miles  sou!  h.  and  nearly  twenty  from  the 
shore.  My  boyhood'*  dream  came  over  me  like  a  Hash. 
Here  was  a  Robinson  ( 'rnsoe  adventure  made  to  my 
hand.  I  jumped  up  determined  to  try  it  the  next  day. 
From  the  old  Captain  1  obtained  information  about 
winds  and  tides  and  the  landing-place  on  the  largest 
island,  and  hastened  home. 

At  dawn  the  next  morning  I  was  down  at  the  pier 
loosening  my  boat.  A  stiff  land  breeze  was  blowing, 
and  with  all  sails  set  we  went  skipping  merrily  along 
between  the  Chinese  abelone  boats,  where  the  ban-footed 
almond-eyed  sailors  astir  on  deck  stolidly  stared  at  me. 
A  run  of  half  an  hour  brought  me  to  the  channel.  The 
Portuguese  fishermen  at  La  Playa  stared  also,  but  I  had 
no  time  to  devote  to  them,  for  here  the  first  great  ocean 
swell  greeted  me.  It  lifted  my  little  craft,  and  rocked  it 
like  a  hazel-nut  shell.  I  did  feel  a  little  scared,  but  not 
enough  to  let  go  tiller  and  ropes,  and  soon  1  was  safely 
out  on  the  broad  Pacific.  The  sun  was  just  tiinging  the 
tir.st  beam  across  the-  wafers  when  tbe  light-house  van- 
ished on  the  right,  and  with  a  mental  good-hy  to  the  Cap- 
tain, who  was  probably  asleep,  and  a  sij.li  of  relief,  1 
started  on  my  lonely  sea-voyage.  Wind  and  tide  were 
favorable,  ami  in  a  few  hours  1  stood  alongside  tbe  largest 
island,  which  looked  like  a  huge  kneeling  camel  in  this 
watery  desert.  Then  the  wind  died  out,  and  I  had  to 
cover  the  last  mile  by  rowing.  Thus  it  was  noon  before 
I  made  fast  tbe  boat  in  the  little  cove  on  the  west  side  of 
tbe  island.  Shirting  up  the  bank,  we  were  right,  in  the 
thick  of  the  birds.  There  was  an  international  congress 
of  them.  My  first  acquisition  was  a  brace  of  large  pen- 
guins, which  were  squatting  on  the  hank  like  lazy  Indians, 
and  at  the  report  of  my  gun  only  waddled  about  like 
Knickerbocker  Dutchmen  in  wooden  shoes.  for  an  hour 
we  were  kept  busy  bringing  down  birds  almost  as  fast  as 
I  could  load — osprey,  wild  swans,  plover,  tall  beautiful 
cranes,  the  great  dove  of  the  sea,  the  mew,  and  many 
others.  I  found,  besides,  a  large  amount  of  eggs,  shells, 
moss,  kelp,  and  plants.  By  this  time  I  had  roamed  over 
the  whole  island,  which  was  about  two  miles  long,  com- 
posed of  red  sandstone,  and  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
trees.  The  birds  bad  flown  away  to  the  other  islands, 
and  being  exceedingly  hungry  I  took  my  collection  to 
the  boat,  and  getting  our  lunch,  Jack  and  I  sat  down 
under  a  huge  manzanitas  bush,  and  ate  our  meal  with 
much  satisfaction.  Then  we  settled  down  for  a  nap. 

I  must  have  slept  soundly,  for  when  I  awoke  it  was 
four  o'clock.  I  arose  hurriedly,  with  my  hand  on  the 
gun.  At  that  moment  a  large  bird  flew  up,  scarcely  ten 
yards  before  me.  I  knew  it.  It  was  the  mysterious 
poetical  bird  of  the  sea,  the  albatross.  Just  as  it  was 
shooting  out  over  the  surf,  looking  to  me,  half  awake 
as  I  was,  like  a  great  flashing  apparition,  I  let  fly.  It 
dropped  right  by  the  edge  of  the  water,  where  the  waves 
might  wash  it  away  in  a  moment.  Down  the  steep  bank 
I  darted,  with  my  heart  and  eyes  on  the  bird.  Presently 
I  was  lying  stunned  and  trembling  among  sharp,  jagged 
rocks  in-some  kind  of  a  depth.  I  had  fallen  into  one  of 
those  fissure-like  cavities  that  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  sea.  I  bad  seen  them  at  the  mussel-beds.  Some  are 
quite  enclosed,  connected  with  the  tide  by  a  subterranean 
passage,  and  tilled  with  a  tiny,  teeming,  maritime  life. 
This  one  was  open  toward  the  sea.  From  where  I  lay  I 
had  a  wide  sweep  of  view  right  over  tbe  track  I  had  come. 
More  amused  than  alarmed  at  first,  I  soon  tried  to  get  up. 
I  could  not.  One  foot  had  become  inextricably  wedued 
in  one  of  the  narrow  clefts  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
The  other  leg  felt  as  inert  as  if  it  were  broken  or  para- 


ly/ed.  Ilesides.  a  heap  of  large  si  ones  and  sand,  dislodged 
from  above  by  my  step,  bad  fallen  o\er  me.  bni'\inj  mv 
body  up  to  the  waist.  Worst  of  all,  my  hands  and  arms 
were  so  weal;  I  could  scarcely  move  them.  1  then  no- 
ticed  also  tha.t  I  was  bleeding  from  a,  fright  fill  gash  in 
the  hack  of  my  head.  1  was  unable  to  stanch  it..  After 
a  while  the  blood  clotted  and  ceased  to  flow,  but  by  that 
time  I  had  grown  much  weaker. 

(Quickly  now  [  realized  my  situation.  Here  I  was, 
caught  in  a  trap,  alone  on  an  uninhabited  island,  without 
a  soul  aware  of  my  whereabouts.  I  thought  of  what 
would  ensue  upon  my  failure  to  return  home.  Of  course 
my  friends  would  be  alarmed,  and  institute  a  search. 
Then  my  boat  would  be  missed.  Then  the  bay  would  bo 
searched.  Possibly  they  might  learn  that  I  had  gone 
out  to  sea.  But  what  then?  They  would  never  think  of 
the  islands.  No  one  knew  of  my  plan,  not  even  the  light- 
house keeper.  No;  they  would  return  home  to  mourn 
me  as  one  drowned  in  the  ocean.  How  I  wished  that  that 
fate  had  befallen  me.  rather  than  the  lingering  death  that 
was  staring  me  in  the  face!  But  another  feeling,  far 
stronger  than  the  fear  of  death,  filled  me  —  that  of  self- 
reproach  and  sorrow  at  the  picture  of  the  sufferings  of 
my  loved  ones,  inflicted  upon  them  through  my  foolish, 
selfish  waywardness.  I  think  I  grew  to  something  like 
moral  manhood  in  those  moments,  for  I  learned  the-  les- 
son, I  trust  for  life,  that  manliness  consists  not  in  physical 
daring,  but  in  duty  and  the  consideration  of  others. 

To  describe  the  tumult  of  thoughts,  the  wild  panorama 
of  scenes,  the  prayer*,  regrets,  hopes,  dreads,  and  despairs 
that  whirled  through  my  mind  then.  Ls  impossible,  but 
ever  uppermost  wa*  the  pic  I  nre  of  a  sorrowing  father  and 
a  broken-hearted  mother.  All  the  while  my  poor  faith- 
ful dog  was  harking,  wailing,  and  fawnini;-  by  turns,  now 
gazing  over  the  water,  now  scampering  off  barking,  as  if 
looking  for  help.  I  know  lie  suffered  as  much  as  I  did, 
and  that  was  one  comfort  to  me.  Seeing  the  dead  alba- 
tross floating  on  the  surf,  in  order  to  divert  the  dear 
animal's  mind  I  pointed  it  out  to  him.  With  one  bound 
be  was  in  the  water  and  soon  returned,  laying  the  huge 
bird  before  me.  The  sight  of  its  dead  eyes  staring  at  me 
suddenly  recalled  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mitriiii-r  to  me, 
and  the  thrilling,  ghastly  story  added  superstitions  dread 
and  remorse  to  my  other  feelings.  The  lines  kept  ring- 
ing in  my  ears,  alternating  with  the  sobs  of  my  mother: 

"  '  Is   it   lit-?'   ([iiutli   HIM-.      'I'   this   tin.1  Hum'?' 

l!y   Him   win)  ilk-il  nil   rro-s, 
With   his  cruel   linw    In1   lulil   lull   low 
Tin.1   luinnk'Ss   ulliatross." 

These  mental  sounds  were  presently  interrupted  by  an 
actual  one.  It  was  the  swish  of  water  right  under  me. 
What  was  that '.  Why.  the  rising  tide— nothing  else.  I 
looked  ahead.  The  waves  were  but  a  few  feet  beneath 
me.  In  my  mental  distraction  I  had  quite  overlooked 
this.  Now  I  saw  it.  The  tirst  feeling  at  the  approach  of 
this  new  and  certain  mode  of  death  was  one  of  relief.  It 
would  lie  over  sooner.  I  settled  back  on  the  sharp  rocks, 
and  looked  at  the  water  calmly.  I  proceeded  to  calculate 
the  time  I  yet  had  to  live.  I  could  not  take  out  my 
watch,  but  from  the  setting  sun  and  the  chill  in  the  air  I 
knew  it  was  nearly  seven  o'clock,  and  that  before  eight  I 
would  be  covered  by  the  sea.  The  inevitableness  and 
imminence  of  death  made  me  resigned.  Before  this  1 
had  not  given  up  hope  altogether.  Now  there  was  none. 
I  grew  quite  peaceful,  lying'  back  for  a  long  time  with  my 
eyes  closed,  listening-  to  the  wash  and  the  rush  of  the 
breakers,  until  I  thought  I  might  fall  asleep  to  their  lul- 
laby. A  longer  wave  dashed  its  spray  sharply  into  my 
face.  I  opened  my  eyes.  It  was  dark.  There  shone 
the  lamp  in  the  light-house  on  Point  Loma,  and  a  forty- 
mile-long  lane  of  light  gleamed  across  the  sea.  My 
mind  must  have  been  bewildered,  for  I  thought  I  saw 
the  old  Captain  at  the  other  end  grinning  at  me.  I  saw 
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the  electric  lights  of  San  Diego,  and  fancied  I  beheld  the 
lamp  in  the  window  of  my  own  home.  Then  came  a  re- 
vulsion in  my  feelings.  Why  should  I  lie  there  drown- 
ing' by  inches  in  sight  of  home  and  parents?  It  was  too 
horrible,  intolerable!  Just  at  that  moment  I  heard  the 
\\histle  of  a  steamer  and  the  report  of  a  gun.  I  cried 
with  all  my  might,  and  wrenched  at  my  imprisoned  foot. 
With  a  moan  of  pain  I  sank  back.  The  wound  in  my 
head  had  broken  out  afresh,  and  bled  profusely.  I  saw 
the  steamer,  the  Carlos  Pacheco,  that  plies  between  San 
Diego  and  Ensenada,  puffing  away  to  the  right.  Then  it 
seemed  to  me  I  heard  the  barking  of  my  dog,  faint  and 
far  away,  and  then  I  knew  no  more. 

When  I  awoke  I  was  lying  in  my  own  bed,  and  it  was 
afternoon.  Father  and  mother  and  friends  were  in  the 
room.  Little  by  little  I  heard  the  account  of  my  rescue. 
The  Mexican  government,  to  whom  the  islands  belonged, 
had  sent  two  men  to  obtain  samples  of  the  sandstone 
on  the  islands,  with  a  view  to  opening  a  quarry.  They 
were  on  the  Carlos  Pacheco,  which  stopped  off  the  isl- 
and, and  waited  for  the  preconcerted  signal  which  was  to 
announce  the  safe  landing  of  their  skiff.  This  was  the 
firing  I  had  heard.  My  dog  met  them  at  the  cove,  and 
conducted  them  to  where  I  lay,  insensible  and  almost 
drowning.  Another  report  of  their  gun  brought  the 
steamer  to  a  stop.  I  was  taken  on  board,  while  my  boat 
was  trailed  behind.  At  the  dock  my  poor  distracted  fa- 
ther took  me  in  charge,  and  brought  me  home.  I  did 
not  revive  until  the  next  day.  My  injuries,  aside  from 
my  badly  bruised  and  greatly  swollen  ankle,  were  not 
serious,  and  in  a  week  I  had  recovered.  The  professor 
got  his  sea-fowl,  after  all,  except  the  albatross,  and  I  had 
had  quite  enough  of  the  romantic  notion  of  running  away 
to  play  Robinson  Crusoe. for  a  day. 


OVER  AND    OVER. 

BY  JULIA   O.  E.  DORR. 
"  TUST  the  same  thing  over  ami  over!" 

tr    But  that  is  the  way  of  the  world,  my  ilear; 
Over  and  over,  over  and  over, 

O1<1  things  repeated  from  year  to  year! 

Hear  -what  the  sun  saith :  "Patient  still, 
The  vaulted  heaveus  I  climb  and  climb. 

Over  and  over  with  tireless  will, 
Day  after  day  till  the  eud  ot  time! 

'•' Never  a  pause  and  never  a  rest; 

Yet  every  moruing  the  earth  is  new, 
And  ever  the  clouds  in  the  golden  west 

Have  a  fresh  glory  shining  through." 

Hear  what  the  grass  saith  :  "Up  the  hills 
And  through  the  orchard  I  creep  and  creep, 

Over  the  meadows,  and  where  the  rills 
Laugh  io  the  shadows  cool  and  deep. 

"Every  spring  it  is  just  the  same! 

And  because  it  is,  I  am  sure  to  see 
The  oriole's  flash  of  vivid  flame 

In  the  pink-white  bloom  of  the  apple-tree." 

Hear  what  dear  Love  saith:  "Ah,  I  hear 
The  same  old  story  over  and  over; 

Mother  and  maiden  year  by  year 
Whisper  it  still  to  child  and  lover! 

"But  sweeter  it  grows  from  age  to  age, 

The  song  begotten  so  long  ago, 
When  first  man  came  to  his  heritage, 

And  walked  with  God  in  the  even  glow." 


Yor\G  PEOPLE'S  CONCERTS. 

Ml;.  WALTER  DAMROSCH  has  in  many  ways  shown  him- 
self to  be  an  enterprising  ami  progressive  musician  as 
well  as  an  accomplished  leader.  We  are  not  surprised,  there- 
fore, t<>  hear  t  hat  he  has  arranged  I  o  gi  \  e  a  series  of  six  \  oiing 
people's  concerts  at  tin-  beautiful  new  Music  Hall  in  New  York 
city.  The  music  that  "ill  be  performed  "ill  not  be.  of  the  most 
severe  or  the  most  difficult  character;  rather  will  Mr.  Damrosch 
seek  to  select  compositions  which,  while  artistic  in  form,  shall  be 
immediately  pleasing  to  young  listeners,  who,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, are  not  the  most  patient  of  audiences  unless  their  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  be  c|iiickly  caught. 

What  a  grand  prospect  of  enjoyment  and  improvement,  this 
enterprise  has  for  young  musicians  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
and  their  suburbs!  How  their  musical  accomplishments  should 
outstrip  those  of  their  young  competitors  in  other  cities!  But 
who  knows?  There  is  abundance  of  musical  talent  in  other 
large  cities,  and  possibly  some  of  them  may  be  willing  to  follow 
New  York's  lead  in  this  matter. 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN'S  EARLY   YEARS.* 

BY  CHARLES  CARLETON  COFFIN. 
III. 


T  was  a  cheerless  winter  at  Pigeon  Creek. 
No  floor  had  been  l.-iid  when  ThomasLin- 
roln  moved  into  his  new  cabin  of  hewn 
logs,  neither  were  there  any  panes  of 
"lass  in  the  window.  The  nearest  saw- 
mill was  many  miles  away.  ;nid  he 
had  not  found  time  to  saw  out  boards 
enough  by  hand  to  make  a  door.  The  skin  of  a  deer 
was  stretched  across  the  window,  and  a  bear-skin  hung 
across  the  opening  left  for  the  door.  The  wind  swept 
through  the  openings,  the  snow  sifted  through  the  un- 
plastered  crevices  between  the  timbers.  The  hickory  logs 
blazing  in  the  fireplace  might  warm  in  some  degree  the 
chilly  air,  but  no  fire  upon  the  hearth,  however  bright  it 
might  be,  could  dispel  the  gloom,  loneliness,  and  sense  of 
loss  which  Abraham  Lincoln  experienced.  The  loving 
mother,  who  had  made  everything  beautiful  by  her  pre- 
sence, was  at  rest  forever.  In  the  evenings  the  shadow 
of  himself,  his  sister  Sarah,  and  his  father  might  be  cast 
upon  the  walls,  but  the  mother's  was  not  there.  The 
nearest  neighbor  was  so  far  away  that  voices  other  than 
their  own  seldom  were  heard.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  ten  years  old,  who  had  been  thoughtful 
enough  to  write  to  Rev.  David  Elkins  to  come  from  Ken- 
tucky and  preach  a  sermon  at  his  mother's  grave,  should 
become  more  thoughtful  and  sad  as  he  looks  into  the 
glowing  coals  ?  He  had  no  books  other  than  the  Bi- 
ble and  .ZEsop's  Fables,  but  he  obtained  an  arithmetic. 
Neither  his  father  nor  his  sister  Sarah  could  tell  him 
anything  about  solving  its  problems,  nor  had  he  slate  or 
pencil,  but  we  see  him  sitting  through  the  long  evenings 
before  the  wide-mouthed  fireplace  charring  a  stick  in  the 
coals  and  figuring  the  problems  upon  the  blade  of  a 
wooden  shovel. 

He  is  tall  and  slender,  and  has  so  outgrown  his  clothes 
that  his  buckskin  trousers  are  not  long  enough  by  sever- 
al inches.  His  cousin,  Dennis  Hanks,  would  like  to  go 
out  into  the  world  with  his  dog  and  tree  a  raccoon,  but 
Abraham  did  not  care  much  about  hunting  'copns:  In- 
preferred  to  go  on  with  his  arithmetic.  The  winter  pass- 
ed and  spring  came.  He  was  strong  enough  to  swing  an 
axe.  Trees  must  be  felled ;  the  ground  cleared.  He  must 
grub  between  the  stumps  with  a  hoe  and  plant  corn  and 
potatoes.  Work  was  irksome.  It  was  far  more  agree- 
able to  sit  on  a  stump  and  talk  with  Dennis  Hanks  than 
to  blister  bis  hands  by  swinging  an  axe. 

Summer  goes  by,  and  November  comes.      A  year  has 

*  The  first  two  articles  of  this  series  were  published  in  Nos.  637 and  630. 
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gone  since  the  mother  passed  away.  Never  have  the 
months  been  so  wearisome  and  lonely.  Thomas  Lincoln 
does  not.  inform  his  sun  and  daughter,  as  lie  leaves  them 
for  a  visit,  to  Kentucky,  that  he  intends  to  surprise  them; 
hut  they  are  very  much  surprised  a  few  days  later  when 
a  wagon  drawn  by  four  horses  drives  up  to  the  cabin 
bringing  their  father,  a  new  mother,  t\\o  new  sisters,  and 
a  brother,  together  with  beds,  bedding,  a  bureau,  and 
other  furniture.  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  that  he  must  have 
some  one  to  care  for  his  children.  He  remembered  that 
in  his  boyhood  Sarah  Bush  had  been  his  playmate.  She 
had  married  Mr.  Johnston,  hut  her  husband  was  not 


of  muscle  that  he  could  put  every  other  boy  on  the 
ground  when  it  came  to  wrestling,  and  in  spelling  he 
had  no  ditliculty  in  making  his  way  to  the  head  of  the 
class.  He  was  so  kind-hearted  that  he  was  always  ready 
to  help  his  mates.  It  was  very  kind  in  him  to  help  Katy 
Roby.  She  was  trying  to  spell  "dclied,"  but  was  not 
certain  whether  she  should  say  "i"  or  "y."  when  he 
pointed  significantly  to  his  eye.  Katy  understood  it, 
spelled  the  word  correctly,  and  thanked  him  with  a 
smile.  Hazel  Dorsey  was  the  teacher.  He  taught  only  a 
few  weeks,  but  during  that  time  Abraham  Lincoln  went 
as  far  as  the  rule  of  proportion  in  arithmetic.  There 


LEARNING    ARITHMETIC    UNDER    DIFFICULTIES. 


living.  Perhaps  she  would  he  a  mother  to  them.  She 
had  consented,  and  had  come. 

There  were  seven  now  to  sit  around  the  table;  three 
boys  and  two  girls  to  make  the  cabin  ring  with  their 
laughter.  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  in  the  bloom  of  woman- 
hood, became  very  much  attached  to  her  step-son,  and  so 
quick  was  he  to  respond  to  her  affection  that  her  slight- 
est wish  became  a  law  to  him.  Whatever  she  wished 
done,  he  was  ready  to  do. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  twelve  years  old  before  he 
again  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  school,  and  he 
was  so  tall  that  when  he  stood  in  line  with  the  other 
scholars  he  was  head  and  shoulders  above  them — so  tall 
that  his  head  almost  touched  the  roof  of  the  log  school- 
house.  It  was  a  miserable  little  cabin,  with  two  holes  in 
the  sides  for  windows.  Thin  si  rips  of  wood  were  nailed 
across  the  openings,  and  sheets  of  paper  greased  with  lard 
were  pasted  on  the  strips.  The  boys  of  Pigeon  (.'reek 
were  roistering  fellows,  and  thought  more  of  being  vicior 
in  wrestling  than  of  rising  to  the  head  of  the  class  when 
they  stood  up  to  spell.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  so  strong 


was  humor  in  the  lines  which   he   wrote   upon   the  fly- 
leaf: 

"Abraham  Lincoln, 

His   hand  anil   pen  ; 
He  will  be  good, 

But  God  knows  when." 

After  the  few  weeks  with  Dorsey,  two  years  went  by 
before  he  could  again  attend  school.  His  father  thought 
there  was  no  need  of  his  going.  He  wanted  Abraham 
to  be  a  carpenter — to  use  the  plane  and  saw.  "  I  think 
that  he  ought  to  go  to  school,"  said  the  kind-hearted  step- 
mother; and  so,  when  Master  Sweeney  opened  a  school, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  his  pupils.  It  was  four 
miles  away,  hut  a  walk  of  eight  miles  was  no  hardship 
to  him.  Like  all  the  other  schools,  it  was  only  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  when  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  building 
the  last  day  his  school  days  were  over.  They  had  lasted 
less  than  one  year.  He  had  gone  through  the  arithme- 
tic, could  spell  every  word  in  the  spelling-book,  but 
knew  nothing  of  geography  or  grammar.  This  was  the 
fitting  for  life  that  he  gained  in  the  schools. 
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MAID    MAI.MAYS    X  K\Y  YKAU. 

F.Y   r.u'i.ixE  F.AYNE. 


HE  bleak  December  wind  was  hurrying 
through  the  streets,  pinching  people's 
noses  and  blowing  in  their  faces  until 
they  were  blue  with  cold.  It  whis- 
tled so  loudly  that  nobody  wanted  to 
talk;  everybody  seemed  anxious  to 
shun  everybody  else  and  get  home 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  escape  the  biting  cold. 

A  group  of  school-girls  came  down  the  street.  The 
wind  hurried  to  meet  them,  but  all  his  efforts  only  made 
the  red  cheeks  redder;  and  as  for  stopping  their  chatter, 
is  there  anything  in  the  world  that  can  keep  a  group 
of  school-girls  from  talking  ?  So  all  the  wind  could  do 
was  to  snatch  their  sentences  and  hurl  fragments  of  them 
at  the  passers-bj'.  "Christinas,"  "  New  -  Year  callers," 
''dresses,"  "parties,"  "  flowers  and  colors."  Dear  me! 
what  didn't  they  talk  about?  Gradually,  however,  the 
gay  party  broke  up,  each  one  who  left  being  followed  by 
merry  calls  and  good  wishes  for  the  holidays. 

At  Park  Street  Maid  Marian  turned  aside.  She  had 
been  as  gay  and  bright  as  any  while  with  the  crowd,  but 
now  the  light  died  out  of  her  face,  and  it  was  a  very 
sober  girl  who  stopped  at  the  little  brick  house  with  the 
tiny  yard  before  it.  Some  one  was  watching  for  her  at 
the  parlor  window.  Some  one  else  opened  the  door,  and 
seizing  her  books,  danced  before  her  into  the  room.  This 
second  some  one  was  a  merry  little  witch,  with  laughing' 
black  eyes,  and  tumbled  black  curls,  and  big  dimples,  and 
a  name  which  was  Marjorie.  Maid  Marian's  face  bright- 
ened, as  it  always  did  at  the  dear  home-coming.  All 
the  afternoon  she  was  sunny  and  bright,  but  the  quick 
mother  eyes  had  seen  the  shadow,  and  when  Marjorie 
had  been  put  to  bed,  Marian,  who  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  dark,  heard  soft  steps  behind  her,  while  a  gentle  voice 
said. 

"  What  is  it,  little  daughter?" 

Marian  arose,  and  putting  her  arm  around  the  little 
woman,  who  hardly  reached  above  her  shoulder,  an- 
swered, playfully,  "  What  made  you  think  there  was 
anything,  little  mother  i" 

"I  didn't  think:   I  knew.      Tell  me,  dear." 

Marian  laughed — half  sorry,  half  relieved.  "Well, 
since  those  wonderful  eyes  of  yours  see  so  much,  I  .sup- 
pose I  might  as  well  tell  you.  You  see,  the  girls  were  all 
talking  about  receiving  New- Year's.  Nearly  all  the  boys 
in  our  class  are  going  to  call  on  the  u'irls.  and  some  of 
them  said  they  were  coming  here.  Mamma,  I  wish  they 
wouldn't.  You  see,  the  others  will  have  things  just  love- 
ly! You  know  it  has  been  a  fad  this  year  for  each  girl 
to  have- her  own  color  and  flower,  and  some  of  the  girls 
are  Li'oing  to  have  tables  decorated  in  their  own  flowers 
and  colors,  and  wear  them  too;  and.  of  course,  the  re- 
freshments will  be  elegant.  Now  I  know  I  couldn't  do 
anything  like  that.  Don't  feel  badly,  little  mother;  I 
don't  care — much  !  I  can  have  a  lovely  day  with  just 
you  and  Marjorie.  But  can't  I  say  I  will  not  receive  ?  I 
would  so  much  rather." 

The  little  mother  was  silent  a  moment;  then  she  said: 
"  Haven't  the  boys  always  been  pleasant  to  you,  Marian? 
Has  it  made  any  difference  that  you  did  not  live  in  a 
be, i  itiful  house  and  dress  in  the  latest  styled" 

"  Why,  no,  mamma,  except  two  or  three;  and  they  are 
just  the  ones  one  cares  least  about.  The  others  are  gen- 
fli'iiii-ii." 

"Then,"  pursued  the  quiet  voice,  "doesn't  my  little 
daughter  think  it  just  a  wee  bit  ungracious  to  say  she 
will  not  see  them  and  give  them  the  pleasant  New-Year 
greetings,  just  because  she  cannot  offer  them  'elegant 
refreshment?  Think  carefully,  dear.  Isn't  pride  the 
trouble  <" 


"I  suppose  so,  mamma,"  came  the  reluctant  voice  from 
the  darkness ;  "and  if  you  say  so,  of  course  I'll  see  them, 
and  make  it  as  pleasant  as  I  can 

"Thai  is  my  true  Marian!  I  knew  she  would  say  that. 
And,  after  all.  dear,  if  we  cannot  have  the  beautiful  table 
and  dress,  I  think  we  may  be  able  to  get  up  something 
else.  \Ye  have  all  (lie  holidays  in  which  to  do  it.  Let 
me  see,  what  is  your  favorite  flower:1" 

"Carnations.  They  are  so  rich  and  warm  anil  sweet. 
And  gold  is  my  color." 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  no  maid  except 
Maid  Marian,  I  think  we  can  train  Marjorie  to  answer 
the  bell.  She  has  her  little  crimson  dress,  you  know, 
and  we  can  afford  a  few  carnations,  enough  for  my  girls 
to  wear  and  for  the  bowl  in  the  parlor.  Marjorie  will 
look  like  a  little  flower  herself." 

"  She  will  indeed,  mamma.  That  is  lovely.  But 
about  refreshments;  I  don't  believe  even  you  can  man- 
age that." 

"No;  but  we  can  do  something  else.  How  many  bovs 
are  there  in  your  class  '." 

"Twenty-two;  but  three  would  never  think  of  coming, 
and  others  probably  will  not." 

"  \\  ell.  you  can  draw  a  little,  Marian.  Now  this  is 
my  idea.  Suppose  we  get  a  box  of  correspondence  cards, 
write  on  each  some  prophecy  for  the  cdining  year,  and 
then  draw  in  the  corner  with  pen  and  ink  some  little 
sketch  to  suit  the  verse.  Of  course  we  couldn't  do  any- 
thing elaborate  in  either  line,  but  they  can  be  amusing 
and  different  from  what  the  boys  will  have  elsewhere. 
Then  we  can  put  them  in  envelopes,  -md  write  on  the 
outside  in  gold  ink,  'Happy  New  Year  —  ]s!ll.'  and  tie 
them  with  gold-colored  ribbon — your  color." 

Marian  whirled  the  little  mother  around  the  room  in 
delight.  "You  are  a  genius,"  she  exclaimed.  "That 
will  be  just  lovely,  and  such  fun  to  do!  I  can  think  of 
some  already.  Rob  Burton  is  wild  to  travel,  and  Arnold 
Dare  wants  to  go  to  Europe,  and  Ralph  Stanley's  great 
ambition  is  to  be  the  champion  tennis  player  of  the 
school.  But  what  shall  I  do  about  the  nothing  particu- 
lar boys  .'  And  how  shall  1  be  sure  they  will  get  the  right 
prophecies  '." 

"For  the  '  nothing- particular1  boys  we  shall  have  to 
make  '  nothing-particular  '  prophecies  that  will  suit  any 
case.  And  as  for  the  names,  when  you  tie  an  envelope, 
pin  a  slip  of  paper  with,  the  right  name  on  the  ribbon, 
and  I  w.i'l  take  off  the  slips,  and  give  the  envelopes  to 
Marjorie  to  carry  in  as  the}-  are  needed.  Will  that  do?" 

"Do!"  answered  Marian.  "I  want  to  begin  this  very 
night." 

The  holiday  week  passed  busily  and  quickly  in  the 
little  brick  house  on  Park  Street,  Marian,  with  her 
mother's  help,  decorated  twenty  cards  with  pen-and-ink 
sketches,  and  wrote  the  verses  in  fancy  lettering.  Of 
course  no  great  literary  effort  was  displayed.  For  Rob 
Burton,  who  was  fond  of  travelling,  was  a  little  sketch 
from  Holland,  with  the  words: 

"  He  to  whom  this  lot  doth  fall, 

Shall   travel  far  this  year; 
And  many  distant  lands  shall  see, 
Ere  ninety-two  appear." 

For  the  tennis-lover  was  a  little  racket,  with  the  words: 

"  lie  who  doth  this  racket  see 
Shall  champion  in  tennis  he — 
And  so  his  dearest  wish  be  won — • 
In  eighteen   hundred   ninety-one." 

Arnold  Dare's  card  had  a  tiny  marine,  with  the  lines: 

"If  at  midnight  you  read  this  card, 

This  shall  yonr  fortune  be; 
Some  time  within  a  year  to  sail 
Across  a  distant  sea.." 

One  of  the  "nothing-particular"  ones  had  a  four-leaf 
clover,  below  which  was  written  • 
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"Ho  to  whom  tliis  Ii-af  iloili    full 
Sh:ill   IKIVC  the  happiest.  i'nt(.'  of  nil  ; 
For  it.   "ill   Ijriii^  him    fortunes  three — 
Health,   Happiness,  l'ro.-p<  i  : 

Still  another,  with  a  sketch  of  sonic  wee  birdies  cuddled 
up  in  the  rain,  sang-  brightly: 

"Your  life  "ill  have  some  rainy  days 

In  eighteen   ninety-one, 
But  tin-  sun    will  li.ciii.-li  nil   the  cl(iii(N 
Before   ihc   \car   is   done." 

New-Year  day  was  bright  and  pleasant,  and  Marian, 
in  her  dark  green  dress,  with  the  crimson  carnations, 
waited  in  some  anxiety  for  her  first  caller.  Marjoi-ie  was 
so  little,  suppose  she  should  blunder?  But  the  tiny 
maiden,  in  her  crimson  dress,  was  very  proud  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  opened  the  door  and  received  the.  cards  with  the 
greatest  dignity.  Marian,  with  her  frank  cordial  manner, 
greeted  them  all,  and  when,  after  a  brief  chat,  the  callers 
left  with  those  mysterious  cards  (to  be  read  at  midnight) 
burning  in  their  pockets,  they  felt  that,  the  call  at  the 
plain  little  house  was  by  no  means  the  least  pleasant  on 
the  list. 

And  when  at  school  the  next  day  Marian  met  the  gay 
remarks  and  laughter  over  the  prophecies,  sin-  went  home 
with  shining  eyes,  sure  that  the  little  mother's  New-Year 
had  been  a  complete  success. 

So,  for  the  sake  of  some  other  Maid  Marian  with  many 
friends  hut  a  slender  purse,  this  story  of  the  way  one 
Maid  Marian  gave  her  New- Year  greetings  has  been 
written. 


Is  she;"  asked  Alida,  eagerly.  "Yon  see,"  she  -cut 
on,  "  you  all  know  SO  many  things  that  1  don't.  I'd  give 
my  eye-teelh  to  lie  as  bright  as  you  are,  Alice.  lint  I 
don't  believe  I'm  stupid  all  through.  I  can  learn  how  to 
manage.  |  can  make  beds  already,  and  \o"  ought  to 
1  6  me  sweep.  That's  splendid  fun.  I  neve:-  fee]  so 
heailhy  in  my  life  as  I  do  when  spinning  round  doing 
(lie  niorninu-  work  before  school." 

"  I  haven't  tidied  my  room  yet,''  confessed  Alice. 

"Oh,  let   me  help!      !)<>  let  me  help!"  pleaded  Alida. 

They  tucked  the  bread-pudding  into  a  steamer,  and  put 
it  over  the  boiler  to  cook.  Then,  before  Alice  fairly  knew 
what  they  were  doing,  the  two  were  scampering  up 
stairs. 

And  such  a  beating  as  Alice's  bed  was  treated  to  that 
day!  The  sheets  were  Mapped  outside  the  window,  and 
spread  smooth  on  the  mattress.  The  blankets  were  pat- 
ted and  pulled. 

•'Now  give  me  your  duster,"  said  Alida.  "  I'll  polish 
the  furniture  while  you  wipe  up  the  border  of  the  floor." 


THE    FATE    OF   BELFIELD. 

liY    .MARY    SEI.DHX    Mee'OBB. 

IJavt  £•£-. 

Romans'  kitchen  was  full  of  sunbeams,  which  co 
quetted  with  the  row  of  shining  tin  pans  on  the 
dresser.  The  tall  eight-day  clock  ticked  soberly.  Maria 
Aurelia  was  doing  her  Thursday's  sweeping  upstairs,  so 
the  two  girls  had  the  room  to  themselves. 

"  I  brought  my  own  apron,  thank  you."  Alida  was  say- 
ing. "How  much  milk  shall  I  measure;' 

"  Enough  to  cover  the  bread  crumbs."  said  Alice. 
"  And  let  them  stand  on  the  back  of  the  stove  to  warm 
and  soften  while  we  stone  the  raisins." 

"Alice,"  said  Alida,  as  they  sat  seeding  the  fruit, 
"  I'm  not  going  to  have  a  single  new  dress  this  year." 

She  announced  this  astonishing  news,  expecting  much 
sympathy. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  have  as  many  as  twenty  good 
gowns  on  hand,"  Alice  answered,  bluntly. 

"  Why,  no,  I  haven't,"  said  Alida,  considerably  taken 
aback  by  the  tone.  "Mamma  always  gives  our  dresses 
away  after  we've  worn  them  awhile.  I  have  only  one— 
two — three — five — no,  four,  and  two  of  them  are  shabby, 
and  the  other  two  are  velvet,  and  trimmed  too  much  for 
every  day." 

"  Rip  the  trimming  off,  then,"  said  Alice.  "  The  bread 
crumbs  are  warm  now.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
and  grate  half  a  nutmeg.  You  can  beat  these  eggs  if 
you'd  like  to  learn  how." 

The  truth  is,  Alice  was  embarrassed,  and  her  confusion 
made  her  rough  and  brusk.  Alida  Bernard  had  never 
been  beyond  the  Romans'  company  rooms.  Here  she 
was  in  the  kitchen.  Alice  was  not  sure  her  guest  had 
ever  seen  a  kitchen  before.  And  for  all  their  coming  to 
the  village,  the  Bernards  were  only  playing  at  economy. 
They  had  not  sold  Bel  field ;  they  had  only  closed  it  for  a 
year  to  tide  over  temporary  lack  of  money. 

But  Alida  took  all  rebuffs  so  sweetly,  and  beat  her  eggs 
with  such  vigor,  that  Alice's  heart  softened. 

"  Kate  Eobinson  is  authority  on  '  done-over  '  dresses," 
said  she. 


1 
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"  KATE    ROBINSON    IS    AUTHORITY    ON    I10NK-OVKII    DRESSES." 

There  was  such  a  chattering,  and  finally  such  peals  of 
laughter,  that  Belle  came  hurrying  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  She  won't  let  me  go  to  the  faucet  and  fill  this  pitcher," 
gasped  Alida,  holding  tight  the  ewer,  while  Alice  barred 
the  doorway,  expostulating. 

"That  pitcher  weighs  a  ton  when  it's  full  of  water. 
Let  Maria  Aurelia  take  it.  You  shall  not!  You  shall 
not!" 

There  had  never  been  known  so  merry  a  morning  in 
all  Alida's  life. 

Kate  Robinson,  happening  to  call  at  the  Homans's, 
was  seized  upon,  and  the  state  of  Alida's  wardrobe  was 
poured  into  her  ears. 

"I'm  your  girl !"  said  Kate,  heartily,  and  the  four  had 
adjourned  to  the  Bernards'  house,  under  the  elms. 

Last  year's  dress  was  exhibited.  Kate's  face  became  as 
wise  and  as  mysterious  as  that  of  the  most  fashionable 
mantua-maker  of  them  all. 

"The  skirt  is  too  full, "she  announced,  after  profound 
consideration.  "  I  can  get  new  sleeves  out  of  those  back 
breadths,  and  we  can  put  a  new  piece  under  the  arms  so 
it  will  never  show.  Give  me  your  scissors,  my  impover- 
ished friend." 

"Let's  have  a  'bee!'"  exclaimed  Belle  Romans. 
"  Here's  my  thimble.  Can't  you  lind  one  for  Alice?" 
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Mrs.  Bernard,  coming  into  the  room,  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  scene.  "Suppose  we  all  sit  out  under  the  trees, 
and  I'll  read  aloud  while  you  work."  said  she. 

That  dress  was  ripped  in  a  trice.  Then  Alice  was  set 
to  run  up  the  skirt  breadths,  while  Kate  planned  the 
sleeves.  Belle  was  replaiting  the  mine,  and  Alida  was 
trusted  with  the  hem  of  the  over-skirt.  (  >f  course  the 
reading  must  needs  stop  at  intervals,  while  Kate  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  put  their  heads  together  over  the  gown,  hut  no 
one  minded  the  interruptions. 

One  o'clock  already?  How  the  morning  had  flown! 
Annie  came  to  say  that  lunch  was  ready. 

There  was  exquisite  linen  on  the  table,  and  the  same 
beautiful  cups  as  at  Bel  Meld  ;  1ml  Hie  lunch  was  simple — 
only  bread  and  butter  and  cold  meal. 

"Wait  till  I  bring  Alida's  pudding,"  cried  Alice. 

She  dashed  out  at  the  gate,  and  was  back  in  five  min- 
utes, bringing  the  steaming  dish,  wrapped  in  a  napkin. 

Never  in  all  the  Belfield  days  had  there  been  such 
a  jolly  meal.  As  for  the  pudding,  every  one  was  helped 
twice,  and  it  was  pronounced  "y;rrfect]y  delicious!" 

"  Xow  you  have  helped  me  with  my  sewing,  I  shall  do 
as  much  by  you,"  declared  Alida. 

And  lo  !  it  appeared  that  Kate  was  herself  making 
some  white  petticoats. 

"  The  bee  may  meet  at  my  house,"  she  said,  cordially. 

Much  of  this  particular  stitching  was  to  be  done  on 
the  machine,  so  Belle  and  Alice  brought  cambric  and 
cotton  cloth  to  make  into  underwear.  While  Kate 
stitched  one  hem,  the  rest  turned,  or  basted  insertion. 

"I  bought  this  lovely  Hamburg  for  ten  cents  a  yard, 
when  it  was  marked  down  last  spring.  And  this  rem- 
nant of  edging  cost  only  five  cents,"  explained  Alice. 

"  But  I  never  have  any  money  at  mark-down  times," 
grumbled  Belle.  "I  spend  it  all  before." 

"  Papa  gives  us  our  allowance  every  three  mouths," 
replied  Alice,  severely.  "You  must  learn  to  look  ahead 
and  plan." 

Then,  by  degrees,  it  was  revealed  just  how  much  each 
of  the  girls  had  for  an  "allowance."  Six  weeks  ago 
they  would  have  bitten  out  their  tongues  rather  than 
mention  money  before  Alida.  Now  she  was  one  of  them- 
selves. 

"What  is  the  least  I  can  spend  a  year  on  clothes?" 
she  asked. 

Kate  named  the  amount  which  her  father  gave  her  the 
1st  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

"I  keep  a  strict  account,  and  father  audits  it,"  said 
she,  grandly.  "At  first  I  nearly  had  brain-fever  adding 
up  my  columns.  They  never  would  come  out  the  same 
way  twice.  Figures  act  like  witches.  But  if  you're 
firm  with  'em,  nine  and  nine  find  that  they  must  equal 
eighteen  every  time.  Then  they  give  up  fooling  you. 
And  I'll  tell  you  one  rule  which  works  like  a  charm," 
she  continued,  confidentially — "Don't  buy  it  till  the  ni'jct 
Hint'."  She  nodded  solemnly  to  her  audience.  "I've 
saved  myself  as  much  as— as — oh,  as  much  as— sixty- 
five  cents  at  once  by  that  rule!  Don't  you  know  when 
you  first  see  a  piece  of  ribbon,  or  a  pretty  pair  of  gloves, 
your  first  thought  is,  'I  ninut  have  that;  I  need  it.' 
Well,  just  don't  but/  it  till  tin'  in'.ii  time.  Ten  to  one, 
you'll  find  you  can  get  on  exactly  as  well  without  it." 

The  sum  which  Kate  and  the  twins  bad  stated  as  their 
"allowance  ''  had  seemed  almost  absurdly  small  to  Alida, 
who  remembered  her  own  hundred  dollars  extra  simply 
for  pin-money.  But  if  her  friends  could  manage  to 
dress  on  so  little,  she  would  do  the  same.  She  told  her 
father  her  resolve.  He  looked  half  amused  and  half 
] (leased.  He  began,  however,  to  remonstrate. 

"Why,  my  dear  little  girl —  Here  he  stopped  short, 
feeling  his  wife's  foot  touch  his  under  the  table. 

"  A  nd  this  year,  papa,  no  extra  hundred  dollars,  please. 
They  don't  have  it." 


Again  the  soft  touch  of  Mrs.  Bernard's  slipper. 

But  Alida  could  not  renounce  the  delight  of  giving 
presents.  She  set  her  wits  to  work.  She  must  plot  and 
plan.  There  were  some  pretty  stockings  in  a  shop  win- 
dow. Alida  meant  to  have  a  dozen  new  pairs  of  stock- 
ings. She  put  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  shop  door, 
when  into  her  mind  Mashed  Kate's  rule:  "Don't  buy  it 
till  the  next  time." 

Alida  walked  thoughtfully  home.  Her  brain  was  busy, 
for  Christmas  would  be  here  before  long,  also  more  than 
one  birthday.  All  that  evening  she  meditated.  In  the 
still  watches  of  the  night  she  suddenly  sat  straight  up  in 
her  bed  and  spoke  aloud.  "Darning  cotton— chamois — 
satin."  Those  were  the  words  she  spoke.  Then,  with  a 
chuckle,  she  cuddled  down  and  dropped  asleep. 

The  darning  colton  cost  just  live  cents.  Alida  sat 
down  with  a  lapful  of  stockings.  She  worked  one  whole 
afternoon. 

"There,  mamma,"  said  she,  "those  will  last  me  six 
months  more  at  least,  and  out  of  what  I've  saved  I  can 
buy  materials  for  a  lovely  watch-case  to  give  Kate.  It's 
made  of  chamois  and  satin,  and  I'll  paint  an  owl  on  it 
with  the  words,  'I  watch  while  you  sleep'  in  gilt.  Then 
with  part  of  the  money  new  stockings  would  have  cost, 
I  can  get  the  linen  to  make  a  washable  pin-cushion  for 
'Manda.  Oh,  I've  figured  it  all  out.  It's  . *n<-h  fun.  It's 
only  working  backwards.  I  used  to  plan  how  much  I 
could  spend;  now  I  plan  how  much  I  can  s?ve,  and  I  get 
so  excited  over  it  I  can  hardly  sleep  o'  nights."  Alida's 
face  was  shining.  Her  eyes  sparkled.  "It's  real  fun!" 
she  repeated. 

But  to  her  utter  surprise  the  tears  actually  rose  in 
Kate  Robinson's  eyes  when  she  said  "Thank  you"  for 
the  small  watch-case. 

"  I  like  it  so  much  better  than  I  did  the  writing-desk," 
she  said,  hesitatingly.  "That  was  splendid.  Oh,  don't 
think  me  rude.  But  this —  Well,  I  can't  explain.  You 
made  this  yourself,  didn't  you?" 

When  Alida  had  gone  home,  Kate  skipped  up  to  her 
own  room. 

"Hurrah!"  she  said,  under  her  breath.  "I'm  glad  I 
never  gave  you  away." 

It  was  the  lilac  handkerchief-case  she  was  apostrophiz- 
ing. There  it  lay  in  the  very  box  in  which  Kate  had 
sadly  put  it  a  year  ago.  Her  deft  fingers  quickly  finish- 
ed it  to-day. 

"All  ready  for  Alida's  birthday  on  the  21st,"  she 
thought,  gleefully. 

It  dawned  on  Alida's  heart  why  Kate  preferred  her 
small  gift  to  the  inlaid  writing-desk.  Perhaps  one  rea- 
son for  her  new  wisdom  was  that  an  elegant  dressing- 
box  came  to  her  from  one  of  the  Baltimore  cousins. 

"I'm  very  much  obliged  to  her,"  thought  Alida,  "but 
— but —  Yes,  it  was  very  kind  in  her  to  give  me  all 
those  silver  brushes." 

Alida  would  hardly  own  to  herself  that  the  costly  gift 
made  her  uncomfortable. 

"I'm  not  so  mean  as  to  be  unwilling  to  take  it  just 
because  I  can't  give  Virginia  as  handsome  a  present," 
she  told  herself;  and  she  tried  to  believe  that  her  uneasy 
feeling  came  from  the  knowledge  of  how  very  helpful 
the  fifty  dollars  which  the  brushes  must  have  cost  would 
have  been  to  Cissy  Larkins. 

(irandam  Larkins  still  haunted  the  Bernards'  kitchen. 
Alida.  consulting  with  Annie  over  the  mysteries  of  the 
draught  in  the  stove,  or  the  reasons  why  the  bread  "fell 
011  us"  (as  Annie  said),  noted  the  old  woman  more  than 
once.  There  she  would  sit,  warming  her  knees  at  the 
fire,  "twisted  into  bow-knots  with  the  rheumatiz,  bless 
you !" 

"They're  pretty  poor,  those  Larkinses,"  admitted  An- 
nie. "They've  seen  better  days,  but  they're  middliu' 
hard  up  now." 
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"Oh,  they've  seen  better  days,  Lave  they  ?"  repeated 
Alida,  thoughtfully. 

She  forgot  to  be  annoyed  at  Mrs.  Larkins's  presence. 
She  found  herself  growing  interested  in  tin;  story  of 
Cissy's  struggles  to  earn  her  living,  a  tale  always  "to  lie 
continued  in  our  next,"  for  Mrs.  Larkins's  tongue  was 
hung  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  her  stock  of  breath  un- 
limited. 

"I  won't  have  a  feather  for  my  hat,  after  all,"  decided 
Alida;  "but  I'll  take  that  five  dollars  to  spend  in  odd 
jobs  of  sewing,  and  you  shall  doit,  Cissy  Larkins." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Cissy  confided  her  ambitions  to 
learn  cloak-making. 

"For  that  would  be  remunerative,  miss.  But  I'd  have 
to  pay  thirty  dollars  to  'prentice  myself,  and  I  might  as 
well  expect  to  go  to  heaven  right  awa  \  ." 

"  Could  it  be  managed?"  Alida  asked  that  question  of 
her  cronies. 

"We  might  all  go  without  new  hats,"  suggested  Belle 
Homans,  reluctantly. 

Kate  Robinson  caught  at  the  notion.  "They  trim 
hats  at  the  back  instead  of  the  front.  Behold !"  She 
whisked  her  last  winter's  toque  hind  side  before.  "Here's 
three  dollars  toward  Cissy's  education,"  said  she,  gayly. 

Not  one  of  those  girls  blest  themselves  with  fresh  hats 
that  winter.  It  became  the  fashion  to  wear  last  year's 
head  gear  with  the  "stern  at  the  bow,"  as  Kate  explained. 

"And  this,  fellow- voyagers,  is  my  rudder,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  stiff  tail  feathers  of  the  bird,  which  shot 
out  over  her  brow  in  a  most  belligerent  fashion.  She 
refused  to  change  it.  "  We're  all  in  the  same  boat,"  she 
insisted. 

But  when  all  the  pennies  were  counted,  they  amounted 
to  but  ten  dollars.  It  was  then  that  Alice  Homans  breath- 
ed the  mystic  word  "sale." 

"And  a  little  two-for-a-cent  play  in  our  parlor,"  added 
Amanda  Wright. 

So  the  bee  became  a  regular  institution.  It  met 
twice  a  week  at  different  houses,  and  the  girls  staid  to 
tea. 

"Deliver  me!" cried  Maria  Aurelia,  when  Belle  inform- 
ed her  that  she  was  to  entertain  the  bee  next  week. 

The  awful  past  swept  across  the  handmaiden's  terrified 
mind.  Her  eyes  rolled  wildly.  Her  tongue  clove  to  the 
roof  of  her  mouth. 

"Make  yourself  easy,"  said  Belle,  with  much  dignity. 
"We  shall  pass  our  own  plates,  and  it  will  be  very  simple 
for  you  to  give  us  clean  ones  for  the  cake,  as  you  do  every 
day,  Maria  Aurelia." 

Every  one  hunted  up  bits  of  velvet  and  plush  and  rib- 
bon. Alida's  fingers,  which  had  grown  deft,  crocheted 
rigolettes  and  knit  shoulder-capes.  Kate  made  pretty 
cushions  for  crewel  and  darning  needles  out  of  orange 
and  yellow  braid.  Alice  feather-stitched  white  crash, 
and  fashioned  it  into  dressing-cases.  Belle  was  skilful  in 
the  line  of  fancy  pen-wipers  in  the  shape  of  pansies. 
Prissy  Parker  came  to  the  bee.  She  hemmed  exquisite- 
ly, so  they  gave  all  the  aprons  into  her  care. 

To  her  great  delight  Prissy  had  discovered  a  patch  on 
one  of  Alida's  sleeves;  she  had  also  observed  the  "done- 
over  gown."  and,  in  a  burst  of  fellow-feeling,  had  offered 
the  astonished  Alida  half  her  orange. 

To  find  the  two-for-a-cent  play  was  difficult;  for,  alas! 
in  all  the  village  there  was  not  one  available  boy. 

"Such  lots  of  superfluous  females!"  exclaimed  Alice 
Homans  in  disgust.  "  Even  our  kerosene  can  is  marked 
'  five  gals'!" 

After  much  searching,  a  French  drama  was  discovered, 
in  which  all  the  characters  were  feminine.  The  girls 
fell  upon  it,  armed  with  dictionaries  and  grammars.  They 
met  frequently  to  translate  and  write  out  the  forty  pages. 
Finally  the  crude  English  was  put  into  Mrs.  Bernard's 
bauds  to  receive  a  last  "polish." 


Mrs.  Bernard  had  been  very  happy  this  year.  She  had 
watched  with  satisfaction  the  growing  friendliness  be- 
tween her  daughter  and  the  village  girls.  She  herself 
was  finding  the  mothers,  especially  sweet  Mrs.  llomans. 
very  companionable. 

She  shook  her  head  a  little  mournfully  as  she  looked 
across  the  table  one  evening,  and  saw  Alida  stitching 


A    BUSY    MORNING. 


busily  on  the  stockings  which  now  needed  weekly  mend- 
ing. "  Mr.  Peters  is  coming  from  Chicago  to-morrow  to 
talk  business  with  papa,"  she  said. 

"  Is  he?     Oh,  that's  jolly!"  answered  Alida,  promptly. 

Mr.  Peters  was  ever  and  always  a  heartily  welcome 
guest. 

"You  know  the  mills  are  becoming  very  prosperous 
again,"  Mrs.  Bernard  went  on. 

Alida  pricked  up  her  ears. 

"Both  those  Chicago  firms  whose  failures  hurt  papa 
so  much  are  struggling  to  their  feet,"  said  Mrs.  Bernard. 

"And  papa  will  be — rich  once  more?"  questioned  Alida. 

Her  mother  smiled.      "I  shouldn't  wonder,"  she  said. 

The  little  French  clock  ticked  on  the  mantel-piece. 
The  room  was  very  still.  Alida  wove  her  threads  in 
and  out.  At  last  she  spoke  very  softly:  "Mamma." 

"Well,  dear?" 

"Mamma,  do  you  think  we  shall  go  back  to  Bel  field?" 

Mrs.  Bernard  looked  into  her  daughter's  eyes.  "  I 
suppose  we  shall,"  she  answered.  And  it  might  have 
been  noted  that  neither  of  them  smiled. 

Mr.  Peters  came.  He  and  Mr.  Bernard  held  long  secret 
conversations,  and  the  two  staid  hour  after  hour  at  the 
mills.  For  all  that,  Mr.  Peters  had  many  a  pleasant  con- 
fab with  Alida. 

The  elderly  man  and  the  young  girl  found  themselves 
now,  as  always,  the  best  of  friends.  Indeed,  no  one  show- 
ed such  practical  sympathy  as  did  Mr.  Peters  when  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  and  play  fell  four  dollars  short  of 
the  necessary  thirty.  His  hand  went  straight  into  his 
pocket,  and  the  girls  cried,  "  Oh,  thank  you  !"  in  a  chorus. 
It  was  Mr.  Peters  who  drove  Alida  up  the  Wheeler  Road 
to  Cissy  Larkins's  door. 

"And  how  shall  I  manage  to  give  her  the  money  with- 
out hurting  her  feelings?"  queried  Alida,  anxiously. 

"  I  think  you  can  venture  to  frankly  tell  her  the  whole 
story,"  said  Mr.  Peters.  "From  what  you  have  said  to 
me  about  Cissy,  I  don't  believe  she's  one  of  the  persons 
whose  pride  will  stand  in  your  way.  Now  if  she  were 
Kate  Robinson,  it  would  be  different." 

"Oh,  very,  very  different,"  exclaimed  Alida.  "That's 
the  trouble.  Kate  has  such  a  splendid  voice,  and  she 
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ought  to  have  sinking  lessons.  I'.nt  even  if  we're  rich 
again,  I  can't  do  a  tiling  i'oi1  her." 

Mr.  Peters  nodded. 

"  Before  I  (Mine  down  to  the  village,  ]  might  have  snp- 
]nised  I  eoiild  just,  hand  lier  llie  money,"  eon  I'essed  . \lida. 
"But  now — nine  —  1  understand." 

.Mi-.  IVters  nodded  again.  "  Ma\  l>e  we  can  Mud  out  a 
way,"  lie  said. 

Alida's  confidence  in  his  wisdom  became  even  more 
linn  when  she  found  how  well  he  had  read  Cissy  Lar- 
1%  ins 

The  young-  seamstress  was  simply  and  honestly  grate- 
ful for  the  thirty  dollars.  She  thought  it  exceedingly 
kind  in  the  girls  to  have  taken  so  much  trouble  in  her 
behalf. 

"  I  can  make  cloaks  for  all  you  folks,  and  I'll  do  'em 
cheap." 

That  was  Cissy's  view  of  the  case. 

Yes,  the  Bernards  were  to  go  hack  to  Bel  field.  That 
was  decided.  Mr.  Bernard  was  jubilant  over  the  turn  of 
fortune's  wheel.  Mrs.  Bernard  rejoiced  in  her  husband's 
happiness. 

As  for  Alicia,  she  kept  eying  her  schoolmates  wistfully. 
Bellield  was  so  far  from  the  village.  No  longer  could 
the  girls  run  in  and  out  of  the  house,  as  they  had  learned 
to  do. 

"  I  wonder, "mused  Alidn,  "  if  they  will  think  of  me  as 
'up  on  the  hill,'  in  every  way?  Of  course  now  I  shall 
have  more  money  than  they  have,  just  as  I  did  before. 
And  we  shall  go  on  journeys,  and  so,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  have  finer  clothes.  And  the  horses 
are  coming  back  with  all  their  jingle.  And — and — oh, 
my  Kate,  don't  think  I'm  different  from  what  I  am  down 
here  under  the  elms."  Her  heart  went  yearningly  out  to 
her  friends.  "They  know  iioic  that.  I  love  them.  And 
I'm  sure  they  love  me."  So  she  consoled  herself.  "  The 
money  is  nothing — nothing- — nothing'.  ' 

She  repeated  that  to  herself.  Ah !  she  saw  clearly 
the  truth  of  it  all.  Would  they?  She  was  sure,  if  they 
were  asked,  they  would  say  the  same.  But  in  practice, 
as  well  as  in  principle,  would  they  acknowledge  it? 

For  go  to  Belfleld  she  must,  to-morrow;  the  house 
would  he  ready  for  them,  and  then  good -by  to  the  vil- 
lage. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED. ] 


NEW-YEAR'S  IN   RUSSIA. 

H  V    THE   COUNTESS    NOKKAIKOW. 

1  T  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  tell 
my  young  readers  something 
I/  3t  '^L^f*  about  the  holidays  of  the  preced- 
ing week  before  I  proceed  to  de- 
scribe the  ceremonies  of  the  lirst 
day  of  the  new  year.  Christ- 
mas day  itself  is  taken  very  lit- 
tle notice  of  in  Russia.  It  is  the 
manner  of  celebrating  Christmas 
eve  which  delights  the  hearts  of 
the  young  people. 

All  holiday  observances  are  more  closely  followed  in 
the  rural  (or  peasant)  districts  than  in  the  large  and 
crowded  cities,  where  in  the  struggle  for  life  many  of  the 
traditions  and  superstitions  are  forgotten.  But  the  pea- 
sant father,  in  his  humble  and  quaint  manner,  remem- 
bers them  all,  and  does  his  best  to  hand  them  down  to 
his  children. 

Christmas  eve  is  a.n  important  event  in  rural  life. 
Just  as  the  sun  sets  on  that  day,  the  people,  young  and 
old,  assemble  in  the  principal  street  of  the  village,  and 


form  in  a  procession,  which  is  followed  by  a  masquer- 
ade. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  begin  with  a  custom 
called  Kn/i'i/tlit,  which,  translated,  means  bege-ini:  lor 
money  or  presents.  The  people  composing  the  parade 
first  proceed  to  the  home  of  the  nobleman  of  the  village. 
in  front  of  whose  bouse  they  sing  songs  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  These  MHIUS.  like  the 
other  music  of  the  country,  are  always  in  a  minor  kev, 
and  very  sad  and  plaintive.  The  expected  alms  is  sel- 
dom refused,  for  the  nobleman,  at  all  other  times  hard 
and  tyrannical  to  his  peasant  tenants,  is  on  I'olive  occa- 
sions very  generous.  The  Mayor,  the  Elder,  and  the  oth- 
er village  dignitaries  are  visited  in  turn,  and  each  con- 
tributes according  to  the  means  at  his  disposal.  But  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  the  money  thus  obtain- 
ed is  seldom  put  to  good  use,  for  it  usually  finds  its  way 
into  the  pocket  of  the  village  dram-seller. 

The  masquerading  parly  soon  after  appear  on  the  scene 
disguised  as  various  animals,  such  as  the  ox,  cow,  goat, 
and  hog'.  The  scene  is  very  funny,  as  the  masquer- 
ad  ers  pass  slowly  in  single  file  before  the  house  of  the 
chief  magnate  of  the  village;  and,  like  the  party  which 
preceded  them,  they  visit  the  Mayor,  the  Elder,  and  the 
other  officials,  who  give  them  either  money  or  articles  as 
presents. 

This  celebration  is  in  remembrance  of  the  Saviour's 
birth  in  a  manger.  The  meaning  the  people  intend  to 
convey  by  this  display  is  that  the  animals  which  occupied 
(he  stalls  of  the  stable  in  which  the  Christ  Child  was 
born  recognized  the  sanctity  of  the  new  arrival.  The 
peasants  who  represent,  the  various  animals  decorate 
themselves  with  flowers,  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
them. 

On  Christmas  eve,  the  moment  the  evening  star  ap- 
pears above  the  horizon,  the  people  begin  rejoicing,  and 
they  have  what  they  call  a  cohttzia,  or  supper.  A  long 
table  is  covered  with  straw,  and  over  this  a  cloth  is  laid, 
on  which  the  samovar  is  placed,  together  with  fish  pre- 
pared in  various  ways,  and  different  kinds  of  cakes.  The 
peasants  sit  around  the  table  and  drink  tea,  and  partake 
of  the  food  provided  for  the  occasion.  The  feast  begins 
by  dividing  the  blessed  wafer,  a  small  portion  of  which 
is  given  to  each  person  present.  This  is  a  sacred  rite  in 
which  none  dare  refuse  to  participate.  The  head  of  each 
family  is  given  his  share  lirst.  The  remaining  members 
are  served  according  to  their  ages,  the  little  children,  of 
course,  being  left  till  the  last. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening  star  celebration,  a 
majority  of  the  peasants  proceed  to  the  house  of  the 
nobleman  whom  they  first  visited,  where  an  immense 
tree  has  been  prepared  for  them.  This  tree  is  laden  with 
presents  of  various  kinds— nothing  very  expensive,  but 
all  useful  articles.  If  the  nobleman  has  any  young  chil- 
dren, he  supplies  them  with  quantities  of  small  coin, 
which  they  generously  bestow  on  the  peasant  guests. 
The  villagers  then  return  to  their  homes,  well  satisfied 
with  the  evening's  enjoyment.  The  children,  their  arms 
laden  with  presents,  dance  merrily  along  beside  their 
parents. 

The  first  day  of  the  new  year  in  Russia  might  be  called 
the  children's  time,  for  it  is  ushered  in  by  all  sorts  of 
pranks  played  by  the  small  boy.  On  New-Year's  morn 
the  sun  is  scarcely  visible  above  the  eastern  hori/.on  ere 
the  young  boys  of  the  village  sally  forth  on  mischief 
bent.  It  is  a  great  day  for  them,  and  they  make  the 
most  of  the  occasion.  It  is  customary  for  the  youths 
to  form  into  groups,  and,  with  their  pockets  well  tilled 
with  dried  pease  and  wheat,  proceed  from  house  to  house. 
The  doors  of  the  houses  are  never  bolted,  and  the  boys 
are  thus  enabled  to  enter  without  disturbing  the  in- 
mates. 

The   pease   and  wheat   are  very  significant  emblems. 
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The  former  are  used  to  arouse  from  their  slumbers  those 
persons  who  in  any  way  have  incurred  the  enmity  of 
the  boys.  They  are  sometimes  thrown  with  such  force 
and  in  such  numbers  as  to  cause  the  operation  to  be  a 
very  painful  one.  This,  of  course,  affords  the  throwers 
the  greatest  amusement.  The.  sleeper,  thus  suddenly 
awakened,  feels  like  chastising  his  tormentors,  but  when 
lie  remembers  that  it  is  New- Year's  morn,  and  that  it  is 
the  youngsters'  day,  he  joins  in  the  laugh  against  him- 
self, and  turns  over  for  another  nap.  The  wheat  is  more 
gentle  in  its  ell'ects,  and  is  tried  on  friends  only.  Thus, 
at  the.  very  beginning  of  the  year,  the  children  show 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  each  individual  is  given  to 
understand  whether  he  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  friend 
or  foe.  This  custom  is  exclusively  the  privilege  of  the 
young  people. 

Karly  in  the  day  the  handsomest  horse  of  which  the 
village  boasts  is  brought  out,  and  its  trappings  are  gayly 
decorated  with  evergreens  and  berries.  Thus  adorned, 
it  is  led  to  the  house  of  the  nobleman,  followed  by  the 
pea  and  wheat  shooters  of  the  early  morning.  On  the 
door  being  opened,  the  horse  is  led  into  the  parlor,  where 
the  family  assemble  to  admire  his  glossy  coat  and  fondle 
him.  The  noble  animal  receives  the  caresses  of  the  fam- 
ily with  the  greatest  solemnity,  while  he  gazes  about 
him  with  a  proud  air,  as  if  he  understood  that  the  occa- 
sion was  a  memorable  one.  This  is 
the  greeting  of  the  peasants,  old  and 
young,  to  their  lord  and  master.  The 
origin  of  this  custom  is  shrouded 
in  mystery,  but  it  is  supposed  to  date 
from  biblical  times.  The  persons 
who  enter  the  house  with  the  horse 
are  rewarded  with  small  silver  coins, 
which  are  usually  bestowed  by  the 
children  of  the  household. 

Next  comes  a  procession  of  real 
animals,  such  as  the  ox,  cow,  goat, 
and  hog,  led  by  children.  These 
quadrupeds,  like  the  horse,  are  deco- 
rated with  evergreens  and  berries. 
They  do  not  enter,  but  pass  slowly 
in  front  of  the  house,  that  the  mas- 
ter and  his  family  may  view  the 
strange  procession  from  the  win- 
dows. Then  old  women  appear, 
bringing  the  different  barn  -  yard 
fowls,  which  are  also  decked  with 
evergreens  and  berries.  These  are 
intended  as  presents  for  the  master. 
The  noise  made  by  the  feathered 
tribe  as  they  are  carried  into  the 
house  is  almost  deafening.  It  occa- 
sionally happens  that  some  of  the 
birds  make  their  escape,  and  then  en- 
sues a  wild  chase,  in  which  all  the 
children  of  the  village  join.  The 
Russian  small  boy  is  no  different  in 
this  respect  from  the  American  youth, 
for  he  frequently  provokes  this  sport 
by  suddenly  snatching  a  bird  from 
under  the  arm  of  one  of  the  old  wo- 
men and  setting  it  free  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  village  urchins 
chaseit.  This  is  capital  fun,  and  the 
children  enjoy  it  very  much. 

The  peasants  are  very  supersti- 
tions, and  believe  that  the  miracle  of 
the  feast  of  Cana  of  Galilee  can  be 
repeated,  if  the  people  only  have 
faith,  as  the  old  year  ushers  in  the 
new.  At  precisely  the  midnight 
hour,  or  as  nearly  as  the  clocks  of  the 


villa'jv    reckon    that    time,   men,    women,    and    children 
stand  around  a   large   jar   iilled    with    water    which   they 
anxiously   watch   to  see  it'  it  will  turn  into  wine, 
after  year  the    same   pert'ornia.nce    is  enacted,  and  always 
with   the  same  result. 

A  superstition  indulged  in  by  young  girls  soon  after 
the  advent  of  the  new  year  is  to  place,  a,  looking-glass 
bet  u  een  two  lighted  candles,  and  sit  looking  into  it  until 
the  face  of  the  future  husband  of  each  is  revealed  to  her. 
A  trick  of  the  imagination  does  the  rest,  and  the  young 
girl  is  happ,\ 

The  second  day  of  the  new  year  is  devoted  to  paying 
visits,  a  pleasure  which  the  children  share  with  their 
parents.  The  visiting  over,  parents  and  children  sepa- 
rate -the  older  people  to  enjoy  themselves  in  their  own 
way,  and  the  young  people  to  follow  their  example — both 
parlies  usually  indulging  in  sleigh-riding. 

The  young  folks  always  try  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  older  people.  During  the  attempt  many  ludicrous 
scenes  occur.  For  instance,  the  village  youths  and 
maidens,  in  their  wild  efforts  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of 
parental  control,  frequently  have  their  sleighs  upset, 
when  a  general  scramble  ensues,  and  the  vehicles  are 
righted  amid  much  merriment.  This  amusement  con- 
cludes the  holiday  season,  and  the  next  day  the  villagers, 
young  and  old,  return  to  their  ordinary  pursuits. 
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OLD    JIM. 

Till:    Tliri:    STORY    OF    A    HORSE. 

\,\   I;MMA  c.  DOWD. 

YOT  must  put  Old  Jim  out  of  the  \\.-iy  before  I  come 
home!" 

That  was  the  purling  order  of  Mr.  Bardwell  as  he  drove 
away  to  Poultney  on  t.liat  dreary  November  morning-. 

The  mailer  had  been  pending  Tor  weeks,  and  yet  the 
words  cast  a  sudden  -.loom  over  the  household.  Nobody 
ate  niueli  breakfast,  and  lliere  was  little  talking. 

(  )|d  .lim  bad  been  the  favorite  family  horse  for  yea rs : 
but  he  was  now  too  old  to  be  of  much  use,  and  Farmer 
Manlwell  could  nol  atl'urd  to  keep  him  through  another 
winter.  Crops  had  been  poor,  and  with- Jasper  in  college 
and  Tina  at  boarding-school,  it  was  all  the  farmer  could 
do  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Mr.  I  lard  well  was  too  mer- 
ciful a  man  to  sell  the  horse,  perhaps  to  let  him  lie  worked 
to  death  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  So  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  most  humane  way  was  to  kill  him 
outright,  though  it  nearly  broke  his  heart  to  think  of  it. 
It  was  not  often  that  the  farmer  shirked  his  duty,  but  now 
he  had  arranged  that  a  small  hit  of  business  should  keep 
him  in  Poultney  all  day.  for  he  argued,  "The  boys  will 
do  it  easier  than  I  could,  and  I  shall  be  thankful  to  have 
it  over  with." 

John  Bard  well  knew  that  a  command  from  his  father 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  so  after  the  chores  were  done 
he  brought  out  his  gun,  saying,  "  If  we  must  do  this 
thing,  we  must,  I  suppose,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Come  on,  Joseph  !" 

Joseph  followed  his  brother  to  the  barn  without  a 
word,  but  when  he  came  to  Old  Jim's  stall  and  heard  his 
familiar  whinny,  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  from  cry- 
ing, big  twelve-year-old  boy  that  he  was. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  tragic  scene  was  a  hemlock 
grove  about  two  miles  from  the  farm-house,  chosen  be- 
cause Mrs.  Bard  well  had  said,  "  If  I  bear  that  gun  go  off, 
it  will  kill  me!''  So  John  and  Joseph  aud  Old  Jim  plod- 
ded across  the  desolate  fields  towards  this  remote  corner 
of  the  farm. 

The  brothers  were  never  boys  of  many  words,  and  now 
they  were  silent  till  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  little 
wood.  There  John,  who  had  been  stalking  ahead,  paused 
irresolute.  He  took  an  apple  from  his  pocket,  and  let 
the  horse  eat  it  from  his  hand.  Then  be  buried  his  face 
for  a  moment  in  the  gray  mane. 

"  You  must  do  it,  Joe— I  can't,"  he  said  at  last,  holding 
out  the  gun. 

"Oh,  John  !  No,  no!"  pleaded  the  younger  boy,  with  a 
sob  in  his  voice. 

"  Well,  somebody's  got  to,  and  T  sha'n't !  So  go  ahead. 
You  can  shoot  as  well  as  I.  Only  he  quick  and  sure  about 
it;  that's  all." 

Joseph  was  naturally  a,  timid  boy,  never  asserting  his 
independence,  as  John  often  did,  and  without  another 
word  of  remonstrance  he  turned  down  the  wood  path, 
his  arm  around  Old  Jim's  neck. 

John  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  waited.  It 
seemed  a  long  time,  and  then  the  sound  came  that  he  was 
dreading  to  hear— the  sharp  report  of  his  gun.  "With  a 
groan  he  covered  his  ears  with  bis  bands. 

Joseph  said  nothing  when  be  returned,  and  John  could 
not  bring  himself  to  ask  any  questions. 

They  were  half-way  home  when  the  younger  boy 
lagged  behind. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  John. 

"  I  am  so  tired."  said  Joseph;  "and  my  head  has  ached 
all  the  morning." 

He  looked  really  ill,  and  without  more  ado  John  took 
him  on  his  back,  saying,  "I  am  strong  enough  to  carry 
two  of  you,"  and  thus  they  reached  home. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  sickness  for  Joseph, 


and  it  was  the  last  of  March  before  he  was  able  to  be  out- 
of-doors  again. 

On  the  day  following  the  sorrowful  little  journey  to 
the  hemlock'  grove  there  bad  heen  a  heavy  snowfall,  and 
the  ground  had  been  covered  all  winter. 

One  day,  near  the  1st  of  April,  Joseph  was  missing. 
Nobody  knew  where  he  was.  At  last  John  discovered 
tracks  in  the  snow  leading  oil'  towards  the  evergreen 
wood,  and  he  .started  to  follow  them. 

I  !ut  he  soon  came  to  a  sudden  halt  as  he  looked  ahead. 
There  was  Joseph,  and  could  be  believe  his  eyes? — there 
was  surely  Old  Jim  walking  a!  his  side!  How  well  he 
knew  the  white  foot,  and  the  white  star  in  the  forehead! 
John  bounded  forward,  and  in  a  moment  was  covering 
Old  Jim  with  tears  and  caresses,  while  the  horse  whin- 
nied and  rubbed  his  head  against  the  lad's  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  John  !"  cried  Joseph;  "I  couldn't  kill  him  that 
day.  so  I  just  tied  him  with  a  little  string,  and  shot  the 
gun  into  the  air.  and  then-  he  has  lived  all  winter,  and 
pawed  away  the  snow  to  get  Ihe  grass;  and — oh,  do  you 
suppose  father  will  carer" 

"  Care!"  echoed  John.  "He  has  said  more  than  once 
that  he  would  give  anything  to  have  him  back  again. 
Why,  he  will  lie  the  happiest  man  in  town." 

And  Old  Jim  lived  on  oats  and  bread-and-butter  and 
sugar  and  hugs  and  kisses  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  for 
years  afterwards  dwelt  in  comfort  and  happiness  on  the 
old  Vermont  farm. 


THE   ICE-BOAT. 

BY   FREDERIC   \V.  PANGUORN. 

A XV  one  who  has  nerve  enonuli  to  ride  a  high  wheel,  straddle 
a  lively  horse,  and  handle  a  cat-yacht,  cau  safely  use  an 
ice-boat. 

Ice-boat  inn  has  lieeonie  one  of  the  institutions  of  this  country, 
and  \\herever  there  is  ^ood  iee  you  will  find  these  queer-looking 
craft  quite  numerous;  and  a  pretty  sight  they  are,  as  they 
sl:iin.  like  great  white  birds,  hither  aud  thither  over  the  cold 
lilne  fro  /en  water  which  is  their  element.  They  look  to  the  riov- 
ice  like  danneious  toys,  lint  iii  reality  they  are  as  safe  as  any 
other  machine  that  travels  fast, ;  much  safer  than  horses  or 
sail-yachts  or  rowing  boats.  In  fact,  there  are  but  two  dan- 
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gers  to  be  guarded  against  while  running  an  ice-boat,  namely  : 
you  must  not  sail  upon  weak  ice  or  near  the  edge  of  opeu 
water,  because  tins  involves  the  peril  of  drowning;  again,  you 
must  be  careful  not  to  drive  your  boat's  runners  into  cracks  in 
the  ice,  because  this  means  a  sudden  ending  of  your  sport,  aud 
perhaps  a  general  smash inir  of  tin'  whole  machine.  Avoiding 
these  two  perils,  you  will  find  that  ice-boat  sailing  is  not  only 
an  exciting  and  delightful  sport,  but  a  very  safe  one. 

iv.iple  sometimes  think  because  an  ice-boat  goes  very  swiftly 
that  it  is  therefore  peculiarly  dangerous.    This  is  not  so;  for  such 
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boats  are  easily  controlled,  cau  be  stopped  at  once,  and  steer  so 
readily  that  one  can  litrrally  "turn  about  in  his  tracks"  and 
avoid  danger  with  incredible  quickness. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  ice-boat  and  see  what  it  is  like. 
The  boat,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  sled,  is  a  triangular  wooden 
frame,  partly  covered,  in  order  to  give  room  for  its  crew.  This 
frame  rests  on  three  skate-like  ruuuera,  two  of  -which  are  iu 
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front,  the  third  in  the  rear.  This  last  runnel'  is  also  the  rudder 
of  the  boat,  and  is  turned  1>,\  means  of  a  tiller  similar  to  that 
used  in  sail-boats,  and  it  is  with  this  tiller  that  yon  really  do  all 
your  sailing ;;  tor  the  sails  of  an  ice-boat  are  seldom  trimmed  in 
or  handled  at  all  when  once  they  have  been  set.  The  ice-boat 
is  generally  rigged  like  a  plain  jib-and-mainsail  sloop.  Other 
rigs  have  been  tried — notably  the  lateen  rig  ami  eat  rig— but 
none  lind  favor  like  the  simple  balanced  jib-and-maiusail  rig. 
The  jib-sheet  is  generally  set  on  a  traveller,  and  requires  110 
trimming  down  when  yon  "go  about." 

In  .sailing  an  ice-boat,  yon  have  but  two  things  to  consider: 
the  boat  does  not  ride  in  the  water,  hence  she  makes  no  leeway ; 
she  does  not  float,  hence  is  not  intended  to  careen.  Right  here 
let  me  remark  that  the  prevalent  idea  that  an  ice-boat  flying 
along  with  one  side  runner  kicked  up  high  in  the  air  is  "the 
proper  ea|iei  "  on  ice  is  false.  Ice-boats  do  sometimes  "  rear"  in 
this  way,  throwing  up  the  windward  runner,  but  it  is  not  the 
desire  of  their  skippers  that  they  shall  do  so.  Like  a  heavy 
••  knock-down  "  by  a  sailing  yacht,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  prevented, 
not  encouraged.  An  ice-boat  is  made  to  go  on  three  runners, 
not  two,  and  such  capers,  although  exciting  to  witness  from  the 
shore,  add  nothing  to  the  speed  or  hamliness  of  the  craft  or  to 
the  reputation  of  the  one  who  sails  it.  Keep  your  boat  "  do\\  n  " 
all  the  time  when  sailing,  and  if  you  can't  do  it  alone,  send  a 
"man''  out  on  the  windward  runner  to  weight  it  down.  It 
won't  hurt  him,  and  if  the  boat  happens  to  ••  rear  "  occasionally, 
he  will  merely  enjoy  the  fun.  Some  covet  this  honor.  Use  a 
fat  man,  if  you  have  one. 

Ice-boats  are  never,  except  when  absolutely  necessary,  allowed 
to  run  before  the  wind.  Iu  sailiug  "  off  the  wind"  with  an  ice- 
boat,take  a  slightly  zigzag  course  back  and  forth  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  wind,  but  not  directly  before  it.  The  ice-boat 
never  sails  well  before  the  wind.  Meeting  with  no  appreciable 
resistance  (as  does  the  sailing  vessel  in  the  obstructing  water), 
an  ice-boat  behaves  badly  when  sailing  free,  for  she  runs  up 
against  the  wind,  and  falls  back  continually,  a  very  disagreeable 
proceeding  indeed. 

An  ice-boat,  as  I  said  before,  is  never  sailed  with  slack  sheets. 
The  sails  are  always  kept  flat;  so,  you  see,  there  is  really  no 
seamanship  required  iu  the  management  of  one  beyond  that 
necessary  to  steer  properly,  and  even  the  steering  is  different 
from  that  of  a  sail-boat. 

In  steering,  you  will  perceive  no  "feel"  on  the  helm.  It 
t  in  us  so  easily  that  the  utmost  care  is  required  to  acquire  that 
firm,  gentle  "  touch  "  which  marks  the  skilled  ice-boat  helmsman. 
The  operation  is  more  like  that  of  a  man  at  the  throttle  of  a 
locomotive  engine  than  of  a  sailor  at  a  ship's  wheel.  Once  ac- 
quire the  knack,  and  it.  is  delightful  sport  to  control  and  guide 
your  fleet  and  frisky  craft.  To  stop  the  boat,  "  round  up  into 
the  wind,"  as  with  a  sail-yacht  (only  you  can  do  it  more  quick- 
ly), and  set  your  rudder  runner  squarely  across  the  stern.  This 
is  easy  to  do,  for  the  ice-boat,  having  little  weight,  loses  head- 
way at  once  when  relieved  of  wind  pressure. 

If  you  want  an  ice-boat  there  are,  of  course,  two  ways  in 
which  you  can  get  one — you  may  buy  it,  or  make  it.  One 
would  not  expect  a  boy  to  construct  a  boat  so  fine  as  that 
shown  iu  the  picture,  which  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  of 
one  of  the  famous  "racers"  of  the  Hudson  Kiver;  but  it  will 
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be  wise  to  study  the  picture  carefully,  for  it  represents  an  ideal 
ice-boat,  and  one  whose  form  and  construction  are  excellent  iu 
every  detail.  If  you  can  afford  to  have  one  built,  such  a  boat 
will  be  a  fine  thing  to  own.  You  cau,  however,  make  a  service- 
able and  handy  ice-boat,  if  yon  are.  good  at  carpentring;  one 
which  will  give  you  all  the  fun  you  desire,  and  it  need  not  cost 
much  cither.  You  need  the  help  of  a  blacksmith  to  make  a  good 
rudder,  but,  with  this  exception,  you  can  build  the  boat  yourself. 

For  lumber,  use  oak  planks  if  you  can  atford  them  ;  if  not,  get 
good  yellow  pine,  and  build  your  frame  of  this.  Make  the  plat- 
form of  light  pine,  or  fancy  wood  if  you  prefer,  and  build  a  sort 
of  railiug  around  the  edge,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  You  can 
plank  this  platform  straight  across,  if  you  choose,  but  the  con- 
struction shown  in  the  drawing  is  neater,  and  costs  no  more 
than  would  the  other.  Put  the  frame  together  with  bolts  and 
screws,  using  nails  only  on  the  platform  ;  but  screws  are  better 
even  there.  The  construction  of  the  boat  is  really  so  simple 
that  oue  can  understand  it  by  studying  the  plans,  and  but  little 
description  is  necessary.  Rig  your  boat  as  simply  as  possible, 
and  be  sure  to  have  strong  stays  to  secure  the  bowsprit  and 
mast. 

The  runners  are  the  only  detail  of  the  work  which  is  likely  to 
perplex  one.  Ice-boat  runners  are  made  in  many  ways,  from 
the  simple  screwing  of  old  skates  to  the  frame  to  many  adroit 
devices  designed  by  the  most  skilful  workers  in  iron  and  steel; 
but,  for  your  purpose,  1  think  something  like  the  runners  in  the 
drawing  will  suffice. 

Wake  your  runners  of  stiff  heavy  oak.  Bore  them  carefully, 
and  attach  them  to  the  frame  with  bolts.  The  blocks  which 
hold  the  forerunners  should  be  bolted  to  the  plank  of  the  frame, 
and  set  so  as  to  hold  the  runners  firmly. 

The  iron  shoes  for  these  wooden  runners  may  be  made  either 
of  square  bar  or  of  three-sided    iron;   if  the  former  is  used,  a 
groove  must  be  cut   in  the  wood  for  its  reception;  the  latter 
ina\    he  screwed  to  thellat  sur- 
face    of    the     runner.       These 
irons  must  be  carefully  drilled, 
and   the   screws    which   fasten 
them   must   be  countersunk  so 
that  their  heads  may  not  touch 
the  ice. 

The  rudder  post  and  tiller 
will  require  the  skilled  handi- 
work of  a  good  blacksmith  for 
their  construction.  Have  them  Jjj^ 

forged   as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing.    Have  the  head  of  the  post  squared  off  to  receive  the  tiller 
as  shown.     Secure  the  steering  runner  to  the  rudder  post  with 
a   bolt,  and  .slip  a   large  iron  washer  over  the   post  to  give  a 
smooth  bearing. 

The  best  material  for  the  runner  shoes  is  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy. Ice-boats  have  been  fitted  with  .shoes  of  many  kinds,  and 
nearly  all  the  hard  metals  have  been  tried.  Shoes  have  been  made 
of  tool  steel,  soft  steel,  hard  iron,  soft  iron,  and  even  of  cast  iron; 
brass  and  hard  tin  have  been  tried,  and  one  experiment  has  been 
made  with  runners  of  strong  heavy  glass.  Some  experts  hold 
that  the  best  material  is  soft  iron,  and  their  theory  is  this,  that 
if  you  use  fine  hard  steel,  the  friction  with  the  ice  heats  the  shoes 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  destroy  the  temper  of  the  steel,  and  this, 
of  course,  renders  it  worthless.  Soft  iron,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
comes heated  while  the  boat  is  running,  and  as  soon  as  she 
stops,  the  cold  ice  at  once  "chills"  the  metal,  and  gives  its  edge 
a  degree  of  hardness  equal  to  that  of  steel.  The  theory  is  good, 
anyhow,  and  you  may  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  This  much 
is  true,  that  the  runner  shoes  of  an  ice-boat  do  become  very  hot 
by  friction,  and  the  wise  man  will  not  care  to  put  his  fingers 
upon  them  just  after  a  long  rapid  spin  in  his  boat. 

Ice-yachtsmen  sometimes  strap  themselves  to  their  boats  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  hurled  out  by  sudden  turnings.  It 
will  be  well  to  have  a  few  eye-bolts  screwed  to  the  platform  and 
some  straps  attached  to  these,  for  you  might  find  them  handy. 

The  speed  of  the  ice-boat  is  something  wonderful.  The  loco- 
motive is  the  only  machine  which  cau  compete  with  an  ice-boat, 
and  even  "old  choo-choo"  must  go  at  its  best  gait  to  outrun  one 
in  a  half-a-gale-o'-wind.  A  mile  a  minute  has  often  been  made 
with  an  ice-boat,  and  reports  have  been  issued  telling  of  greatei 
speed.  No  skater  cau  keep  up  with  it,  and  even  the  boastful 
wheelman  must  bow  in  acknowledgment  of  defeat  when  he  com- 
pares his  best  record  with  that  of  the  ice-boat  skipper.  So,  ii'xou 
like  to  travel  fast — and  most  of  us  do — get  an  ice-boat,  learn  to 
handle  it  gracefully  and  without  fear,  keep  a  cool  head  on  your 
shoulders,  avoid  rotten  ice  and  frost  cracks,  and  "  let  her  go." 
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T1IK    .MAGICAL    D001J. 

r.  Y    M  A  i;  <;  AKET    K,  s  A  NGST  E  i; 

THKKK'S  a   (l.K.r  ill    the    wall   of  the   ages 
A  (Ini.r  lli:it    in.  man   sees; 
I'm-   llic  Angel    \vln>   NN  riles  in    the    I'.ook   nl'  Time 

Is    I  111'    keeper    (if   I  lie    ke\  s. 
Once    ill    the    Near    It    i.l>.'lis. 

At    I  lie  solemn  midnight   hour. 
When    the   children  .sleep,  and   the   old  clucks  keep 

Awake   in    the    tall  church   tower. 

And   I  lien,  as  it   swings  on   its  hinges, 

WhoeN  e|-    might     peel'    inside 

Would   catch  a   glimpse  of  the  centuries 

That    behind   in   the  silence   hide. 
I  ,j  ,  pt.  and  Koine  and  T\  re, 

All   in    that  mythical  place 
Where   the  old   years  rest    that    \M-I-C  once   possessed 

By   the   wonderful   human  race. 

The  shadowy  door  swings  open. 

And  a  pilgrim  enters  in, 
ll'iwcd    \\itli   a,  twelve-months'  struggle 

III    this   world   of  strife  and  sin. 
Waft   him  a   farewell   greeting: 

Ho   will  pass  no  more    this   wa\ 
This  wean    Near  \\lio  must   disappear 

In  the,   ha\  en   of  \  estcrdaN 

The  door  still   sNvingcth  open, 

And  outward   anorher  comes. 
With  a.  stir  of  banners  and   bugles 

And   the   beat  of  friendly  drums: 
His  hands  are   full   of  beauty  — 

The  cluster,   the  snug,    the  sheaf, 
The  snow-Hake's  wing,  and  the   budding  spring, 

And  the   foam  on   the  crested  reef. 

This  is  the  New  Year,  darlings. 

Oh!    hasle  t  o  give   him  cln  er. 
(Inly    the    l-'aihei-  knoweth 

The  whole  of  his  errand  here. 
This  is  the  NeNV  Year,  darlings: 

A  year  for  work  and  play, 
For  doing  our  best,  and  for  trusting  the  rest 

To   the  Maker  of  night    and  day. 


YAWCOB,  THE    LITTLE   MONKEY. 

BY    BARNET    PHILLIPS. 

INKVKi;  went  to  (  Vntral  Park  this  .summer  or  autumn  with- 
out expecting  to  see  that,  dear  child.  "Here  he  comes."  I 
would  say  to  IIIN  self,  "  get  ting  trundled  along  in  his  baby-car- 
riagc  :  and  since  the  sun  is  so  warm,  how  thought  fill  of  his 
nurse  I  o  put,  up  I  he  sunshade,  so  that  his  complexion  may  not  be 
spoiled  !" 

I  \\  as  disap  pointed  e\er\  time.  He  never  did  make  au  appear- 
ance. Then  I  reasoned  it  out  to  myself: 

"lie  must  be  a  year  old  now  ,  and  the  idea  of  his  permitting 
himself  to  be  tucked  up  in  a  baby-carriage  is  absurd.  Why, 
not  one  nurse,  nor  ten  of  them,  could  keep  him  in  a  perambula- 
tor. The  lirsl  thing  yon  knew  he  would  be  wriggling  out  and 

riding  on  t  he  top  of  i  he  I d.  or  hanging  do  w  n  under  the  axle. 

and  before  you  could  say  '.lack  Kohinsou.'  he  would  be  climbing 
a  tree  and  turning  summersaults,  and  going  through  hori/on- 
tal-bar  ti  icks  on  i  he  uppermost,  branch  :  and  the  nurses  would 
be  trooping  around  the  tree,  shrieking  and  en  ing  and  wring- 
ing their  hands,  and  the  policemen  would  come  tearing  in, 
and  there,  w  ould  be  such  a  hubbub  and  confusion  as  never  was 
seen  or  heard  of  before  in  ( 'cut  nil  Park.'' 

Jt  was  a  year  ago  thai  I  told  you  of  my  first  visit  to  Mrs.  Jenny 
Macaque  and  to  Yawcob.  When  I  paid  IIIN  respects  then  to  the 
baby  monkey,  it  really  was  a  ceremonious  affair.  It  was  uot 


everybody  who  w  as  invited,  for  Yaw  cob  was  only  Ihree  days  old 
at  that  time,  having  been  born  ( )ctober  I.~>.  l-'.m.  \<m  had  to  go 
in  on  liploe.  and  were  rei|iiesled  to  make  just  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  and  to  be  careful  to  shut  the  door,  and  not  to  be  fa- 
miliar, nor  cluck,  nor  chirrup,  nor  whistle,  nor  .saN.-'l'ootN  itsy 
sing."  nor  a^  much  as  blow  a  Kiss  to  the  bab\.  llcing  so 
small  and  fee  hie.  Yaw  cob's  mother  re.se  n  I  cd  any  one  approaching 
her  nm>liiig.  for  she  would  get  in  a  rage  if  you  even  winked 
at,  her. 

Mrs.  Jenny  and  the  child  still  occupy  the  same  apartment,  in 
that  fashionable  Hat.  commonly  known  as  the  monkey -house  of 
the  /.oological  Department  of  Central  Park,  Xe\v  York'. 

Vaweob  a  \ear  ago  had  a.  body  barely  live  inches  long,  but. 
his  tail  would  measure  fully  an  inch  more  t  ban  his  body.  To-day 
the.  baby  monkey  is  a  foot  long,  and  as  to  his  tail,  ii  has  grown 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  his  si/e.  Mrs.  .Macaque  is  just  as  at 
feet  ion  ate  as  CN  er  to  her  baby,  bin  her  respect  for  I  he  ic.-t  of  the 
world  has  not  increased. 

.Insi  now  there  is  a  man  who  thinks  that  monkeys  have  some 
Kind  of  a  talk,  and  he  is  trying  to  find  it,  all  out.  He  docs  not 
belie  \  e  that  ordinary  monkcN  s  ever  did  talk  anything  like  t  hose 
polished  and  cultivated  monkeys  in  the  Anihiini  Xit/lilx.  In  order 
to  st  inly  their  chatter,  Mr.  (Earner  takes  do  w  n  on  a  phonographic, 
machine,  the  sounds  real  monkeys  make  when  they  ask  for 
banana,  or  milk,  or  their  dinner,  or  for  a  napkin-ring,  or  a  linger- 
boNvl — the  last  to  play  with,  of  course.  Now  if  Mr.t/aruer 
could  only  interpret  \  a  w  cob's  mother's  talk.  I  think  this  would 
be  Nvhat  she  keeps  saying  most  of  I  he  I  line  : 

"(Hi,  the  horrid  man!  What  is  he  here  tor,  anyway?  Tell 
him  to  go  away  and  grin  somewhere  else.  You  want,  to  kidnap 
Yawcob.  I  km.NV  you.  Yon  are  an  organ-grinder.  And  you, 
children  !  NOU  are  organ-grinders  loo.  You  can't  fool  me.  There 
is  that  ot  her  man.  NN  ho  seems  to  be  kind  enough,  giving  me  ba- 
nana and  apple.  I  don't  mind  him  so  very  mm  h.  because  he  is 
our  keeper,  but  I  do  not  put  too  much  trust  even  in  him.  lie 
may  be  wanting  to  go  to-morrow  into  the  organ-grinding  busi- 
ness, and  the  first  chance  he  gets  he  will  cairy  off  my  dear  Yaw- 
cob.  I  know  that  all  men,  N\  omen,  children,  and  nurses,  live  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  steal  monkeys  and  exhibit  them." 

For  all  the  fuss  Mrs.  .Macaque  makes  over  him.  Yaw  cob  tset  m- 
happy.  If  he  longs  for  palm-trees  and  cocoa-nuts,  he.  does  not, 
show  it.  He  likes  to  play  by  himself  NN  it  h  a  little  piece  of  wood, 
and  pretends  to  lose  it,  so  as  to  lind  it  again.  He  is  very  spry, 
and  occasionally,  when  his  mother  will  join  in  with  him.  the  two 
haNe  a  regular  game  of  hide-and-seek.  The  minute,  how  ever, 
you  want  to  see  w  Inch  of  the  t  wo.  YaNvcob  or  his  mother,  is  in  or 
out,  Mrs.  Macaque  puts  on  airs,  and  becomes  terribly  dignified. 
She  despises  intrusion.  YJINVCO!)  is  by  no  means  timid,  and  he 
looks  as  if  he  Nvanled  to  pick  up  friends,  but  his  mother  will  uot 
entertain  the  idea  of  his  making  any  stray  acquaintance;  she  is 
that  exclusive. 

When  I  Nvas  close  to  the  cage,  admiring  the  little  monkey — for 
it  is  among  the  rarest  of  all  things  for  a  monkey  to  have  been 
born  and  to  have  grown  up  in  confinement — I  said  to  him, 
"Yawcob.  when  arc  yon  going  to  put  on  long  trousers?" 

Yon  see,  1  was  mixing  up  things  again.  Mrs.  .Jenny  at  once 
resented  any  allusion  to  her  son's  future  get-up.  She  picked  up 
Yawcob,  though  he  hung  with  one  toe  and  his  tail  to  the  perch, 
and  carried  him  off  bodily,  turning  her  back  directly  on  me. 
Yawcol.  was,  however,  curious,  for  he  poked  his  head  over  his 
mother's  shoulder,  and  he  positively  NN  inked  at  me,  and  he  looked 
so  trustful  and  amiable,  that  at  hast  I  can  entertain  the  idea  that 
he  did  not  believe  lever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  grinding 
of  hand-organs. 


JOHNNY'S   COMPOSITION. 
COLUMBUS. 

COLUMBUS  was  a.  great  man  and  is  known  even  now  for 
miles  around,  although  it  is  four  hundred  years  since  he 
immigrated  and  discovered  t  he  I 'niteil  States.  lie  w  as  very  fond 
of  rinding  out  things,  and  the  i  on  ml  ness  of  the  earth  like  an 
orange  or  a  ball  is  due  to  him.  He,  also  made  an  egg  sit  up, 
which  is  harder,  my  mother  says,  than  making  boys  do  the  same 
in  church  like  me.  I  wish  my  father  was  more  like  Columbus's 
must  have  been,  for  when  I  tried  to  make  an  egg  stand  up  on 
end  he  told  me  to  stop  right  away  or  I'll  send  you  to  bed.  Who 
knoNvs  what  country  I  might  discover  if  my  parents  did  not  dis- 
courage me  right  in  the  beginning,  just  as  I  was  ready  to  start 
out  and  begin  to  commence? 
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Columbus  didn't  liave  a  much  easier  time  than  I  do  though. 
Everybody  thought  he  was  cra/y,  and  several  times  he  was  in- 
carcerated behind  prison  bars  tor  various  things,  and  once  lie 
came  be  lore  a  larg'1  number  of  people  in  chains.  I  have  seen  a 
photograph  of  thai  dreadful  oeeasiou  and  Coluiubus  looUs  real 
.sail  and  seems  lo  be  saying  lo  himself  \\  hat  next  but  lie  got 
there  just  the  same. 

lie  fell  iii  with  King  Fenlinand  and  Isabella,  who  nave  him 
enough  money  to  pay  his  fare  oxer  to  the  I'uited  Stales  which 

lie  went  to.  though  il  w  as  slow  work  and  soi f  i  lie  sailors  said 

lets  no  l.aek  but  he  wouldn't  which  was  good  for  us.  for  if  he  had 
have  where  would  we  be  living  now  in  Turkey  maybe  w  In-ie  1  lie 
people  ain't  Christians  but  Mausoleums,  ami  are  ruled  by  Sultans 
who  get  elected  because  their  fathers  ha\e  just  died  and  are 
thrashed  every  fifty  years  by  the  aristocrat  of  all  the  Russians, 

Which  would    lie  terrible. 

( 'oliimbns  was  nearly  three  months  crossing  I  he  ocean  in  I  hive 
boats.  My  1'iicle  tieorge  sa\s  that  was  a  month  apiece  but  I 
don't  think  that  was  the-  way  il  was.  He  sal  sail  on  the.  third 
of  August  M'.l.'  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn  i  ug.  ami  the  eyclo- 
pa'dia  says  the  first  thine;  he  did  was  to  weigh  his  anchor,  though 
it  never  says  why.  Then  he  sailed  right  ahead  lor  three-  days, 
when  he  broke  his  rudder  and  had  lo  go  to  Africa  to  have  it 
iixed  which  delayed  him  some  and  the  crew  not  mutinous  which 
he  immediately  put  a  stop  to  and  sat  out  again  this  time'  keeping 
it  up  until  he  .not  to  America,  where  he  planted  his  Hags  and 
said  oh  never  mind  about  that  to  the  mutinous  sailors  who 
said  thev  were  sorry  they  had  been  mutinous.  Then  he  kissed 
the  beach  and  told  I  he  propi  ielor  il  belonged  to  King  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  but  the  proprietor  never  murmured.  I  guess  he 
either  didn't  understand  what  Columbus  said  or  else  he-  felt  Kin;; 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  wasn't  likely  to  come  over  there  and 
settle  down  himself,  and  then  besides  Columbus  was  dressed  in 
his  best  uniform,  epaulettes  and  all.  ami  it  made  the  proprietor 
kind  of  afraid  of  him  though  gratified  to  think  Columbus  had 
come  so  far  to  see  him. 

The  date  of  this  allair  was  October  12th  !*'.>-  and  I  can'!  help 
thinking  it  was  lucky  for  ( 'olumhns  he  was  Admiral  because  an- 
other fellow,  one  of  the  sailors,  saw  the  laud  before  he  did  but  of 
course  the  admiral  .not  the  glory.  It  was  all  right  though.  It 
took  Columbus  to  know  that  it  was  America. 

Then  he  went  back  to  see  King  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  who 
made  him  round  -  .shouldered  with  honors  and  riches,  which 
Columbus  liked  so  much  that  he  started  out  again  and  discover- 
ed America  several  times  more  before  he  died  but  it  not  monoto- 
nous to  people  after  a  while,  and  for  a  lime  Columbus  ceased  to 
be  a  great  man  even  King  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  going  buck  on 
him.  lie  died  in  IfiOli  and  had  several  fine  funerals. 

He  was  a  really  great  man,  though  I  do  not  think  he  would 
have  been  so  great  if  he  had  lived  in  this  century  for  the  good 
reason  that  some  other  fellow  would  have  discovered  America 
by  this  time  if  he  hadn't,  so  it's  a  good  thing  for  him  he  was  born 
when  he  was  ami  not  later  on  like  Yours  truly 

JOHNNY. 


FROM  THE  PATENT-OFFICE. 

SOMK  months  ago  the  American  Patent  -oftice  had  its  one- 
hundredth  birthday,  and  the  last  half  of  the  century  has 
witnessed  wonderful  strides  in  that  direction.  In  the  first  fifty 
years  only  12,412  patents  were  issued,  but  last  year  there  were 
22,080. 

The  variety  of  patented  articles  is  really  wonderful,  and  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  seems  to  be  in  no  danger  id' exhausting  it  self. 
Everv  year  shows  a  larger  number  of  inventions  than  the  year 
before;  and  a  few  of  the  novelties  patented  in  the  last  two  years 
make  <niite  amusing  reading. 

The  approach  of  fly-time  suggested  an  idea  for  a  cow-tail 
holder.  A  clamp  like  a  clothes-pin  catches  the  bushy  cud  of  the 
tail,  and  two  cords  with  a  snap  attachment  fasten  the  tail  to 
the  cow's  leg,  to  a  post,  or  to  the  niilking-stool.  The  same  day 
that  the  Nebraska  man  got  his  patent  for  a  cow-tail  bidder  a 
man  in  Maine  got  one  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Maine  man's 
tail-holder  is  of  a  single  piece  of  wire  coiled  so  as  to  connect  the 
tail  with  the  cow's  leg.  "A  candle  for  killing  insects''  is  a  mix- 
ture of  insect  powder  and  tallow,  or  something  else  that  will 
burn,  moulded  round  a  wick. 

The  wife  of  President  Jackson  is  said  to  have  once  accounted 
to  the  British  Minister  fora  bad  cold  in  the  head  by  telling  him 
that  "  the  Gincral  had  kicked  the  kivvers  off"  the  night  before. 


I  tut  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  excuse  for  people  who  "  kick 
the  kivvers  oil','1  as  a  clamp  anil  a  spring  are  now  patented  for  at  - 
fa  eh  1 1  lent  to  the  bedstead.  1!\  t  bis  simple  de\  ice  I  he  covers  are 
fastened  down.  The  spriun  gives  sufficient  play,  so  that,  there 
is  no  danger  of  one  getting  choked  in  the  act  of  turning 
o\  er. 

Any  one  might  guess  that  a  Kentucky  man  is  entitled  to  the 
credit,  attached  to  the  invent! E"a  combined  inkstand,  pis- 
tol-ease, and  burglar-alarm."  No  Kent  m-ky  editor's  desk  should 
hewiilioutit.  To  illusti  aie  :  A.n  editor  sits  at  his  desk  w  ni  ing. 
A  well-know  n  rough  enters  to  demand  a  correction  of  the  report 
about  that  row  on  (iold-diggiug  Creek.  The  editor  reaches  for- 
ward, as  if  to  dip  his  pen  in  the  ink.  He  touches  a.  spring  in  the 
top  of  the  inkstand.  A  shallow  drawer  flics  open  toward  him, 
and  his  hand  drops  upon  the.  revolver.  At  the  same  time  the 
alarm  goes  off,  like  one  of  t  hose  new  devices  to  call  the  people 
at  f>  A.M.  in  country  hotels.  The  mountaineer  jumps  hack  as 
if  he  heard  the  b-r-r-r  of  a  rattler,  ami  before  he  recovers  he  is 
covered.  The  editor  is  master  of  the  situation.  This  inventor 
lives  in  Louisville. 

A  hand-car  which  moves  along  the  tracks  and  mows  weeds 
fifteen  feet  awa\  is  one  of  the  innovations  in  railroad  ma- 
chinery. It  will  do  very  well  to  go  with  the  rotary  snow- 
plough,  as  an  illustration  of  automatic  intelligence. 


AN   AFTER-CHRISTMAS  DINNER. 

[IV  M.  K.  M.  I). 
)LA.Y    like    these    acorn-shells    is    cups  (the    biggest   is   for 


PLAY    li 
me!), 


An'  the   water   in    this  cup's   the    milk,  an'   in   that  one  it's  the 

tea. 

Play  like  this  sand   is  .sugar      the   kind    that    people  buys, 
To    make  the  Chris'mus  cakes  an'  things,  an'  sprinkle  on   the 

pies. 

Play  like   the  dinner's  ready:   Marth'   Ann,  set   up   the  chairs; 
Turkey!    MM//    an'  ./'''".'/)   ""'   cake,    an'    candy  pears! 
l'la\    like   these    sticks    is    knives  an'  forks,  an'  these    chips  is 

cliiny  plates ; 
An'   play    like   we're    the   mothers,    'cause    the    mothers    never 

waits! 


A  HEN  MONUMENT. 

BY    WALLACE    I'EcK. 

FE  are  soon  to  begin  a  great  glori- 
fication of  Columbus,  and  among 
other  features  will  be  tbe  erec- 
tion of  statues  to  his  memory. 

This   is  all   right   in   itself,  but 
let  us  not    forget  attendant  obli- 
gations.      When    we   all-hail    to 
Columbus,  let  us  ask  if  there  was 
not  another  agency    in    the    dis- 
covery which  should  also  receive 
our  acclaim.     Was  it  not  the 
egg    that    clinched    Colmn- 
bus's     argument     with     the 
wise  men  at  Salamanca? 

Grant  this,  and  the  case  is 
clear.  If  we  erect  a  statue 
to  Columbus,  we  nro  like- 
wise bound  (o  similarly  hon- 
or the  hen  that  laid  thai 
She  may  have  been  the  hum- 
blest sister  of  her  tlock ;  merely,  il'  yon  will,  a  lay  mem- 
ber. She  may  never  have  done  anything  more  impor- 
tant than  to  scratch  up  Isabella's  garden.  But  in  laying 
that  egg  she  put  the  whole  Western  world  under  obli- 
gations; therefore,  while  we  are  busy  with  Christoforo, 
let  us  also  immortalize  her  pin-feathers  in  marble. 
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TOMMY'S   LUCK. 

"I'M  glad  America  was  discovered  so  long  ago,"  remarked 
Tommy.  "  because  our  ri'lativc's  in  England  wouldn't  have 
Known  where  ID  send  our  presents  it'  Columbus  hadn't  come 
along." 


WOODLAND    NOTES. 
Mi:.  AND  MRS.  ROBIN  have  gone  South  with  their  family. 

This  is  a  great  season  for  nuts. 

Gray  .Squirrel  fell  into  the  honey  store  of  a  hep-tree  lately, 
and  the  young  ladies  say  he  is  the  sweetest  thing  alive. 

Mr.  R.  Abbit  is  posing  as  a.  novelist,  but  everybody  knows 
that  he  hasn't  a  tale  worth  speaking  of. 

Brer  Fox  considers  it  libel  to  call  a  fox-hunt  a  brush  with 
fate. 

Father  Hear  has  gone  into  his  winter-quarters,  and  will  not 
be  in  our  midst  again  until  April.  Adieu.  Pop. 

Mr.  Turkey  Gobbler  and  wife  took  advantage  of  the  approach- 
ing holidays  to  go  camping  in  Glen  Hollow.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  their  friends  that  this  timely  outing  will  prolong  their  lives. 


LITTLE    TAN    KEE,  OUR  LAUNDRYMAN'S  BOY,  HAS   CURLY  HAIR. 


A    WILD    GUESS. 

MY  odd  little  friend  Roy  Gregor  so  often  surprises  us  with 
quaintly  worded  remarks  that  I  am  once  in  a  while  of  the  opin- 
ion that  some  of  his  ancestors  were  of  the  "rale  ould  Irish 
shtock,"and  that  he  has  inherited  their  talent  for  making  what 
we  call  "  Irish  bulls."  None  but  an  Irishman  could  gravely  as- 
sert that  ice-cream  is  baked  in  a  cold  oven,  and  if  this  reply  of 
Roy's  to  a.  question  is  not  a  genuine  Irish  bull,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  give  it  a  name. 

"  Roy,"  said  his  mother,  "  this  can't  be  your  stocking.  Yours 
had  a  hole  in  it  when  yon  came  home  from  school." 

"Yes,  mamma,"  said  Roy,  after  a  moment's  study;  "but  the 
hole  is  mured  out,  I  guess." 


THE   TWINS    ARE    PUZZLEH 
Xow  sister's  come  we  do  not  know 

Exactly  how  'twill  be, 
Our  papa's  lap  will  have  to  grow 

To  make  room  for  us  three ; 
AVe  rather  think  he'd  better  go 

And  buy  another  knee. 


TOMMY'S    IDEA. 
'  OF  course  it's  nice  to  know  how  to  skate 

After  you've  learned  just  how — 
But  I  find  that  on   my  hands  and  knees 
I  can  make  better  progress  now." 


THE    PRICE    OF    POETRY'. 

THERE  is  a  story  told  of  a  poor  Greek  poet  who  lived  in  Rome 
at  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  It  shows  us  that  wit 
often  succeeds  where  merit  fails. 

The  poet  was  anxious  to  gain  favor  with  the  Emperor.  Ev- 
ery morning  he  waited  at  the  palace  door,  and  as  the  Emperor 
passed  out,  the  poet  presented  him  with  a  verse  or  an  epigram 
which  lie  had  composed.  The  Emperor  accepted  the  poetry, 
but  never  paid  the  poor  poet  anything.  Indeed,  his  presump- 
tion rather  amused  the  Emperor,  and  being  one  day  in  a  merry 
humor  he  wrote  a  verso  himself,  and  handed  it  gravely  to  the 
poet,  who  waited  for  him  as  usual  at  the  gate. 

The  poet,  with  ready  wit,  pulled  out  his  purse  and  emptied 
the  two  or  three  coppers  it  contained  into  the  Emperor's  hand. 

"  Ah,"  cried  he,  "  there  should  be  more,  but  I  give  you  of  my 
ability.  If  I  were  as  rich  as  you,  great  Caesar,  I  would  pay  a 
much  greater  price  for  verses." 

And  it  is  pleasant  to  be  told  that  the  Emperor  thought  the 
joke  worth  a  thousand  crowns. 


MISS   APE.     "Do    YOU   THINK    IT   LOOKS   LIKE    ME,  MAMMA?" 

MRS.  APE.   "  YVr.T.i,,  I  CAN'T  SAY  I  po.     IT  HAS  A  SIMIAN  CAST  OF 

COUNTKNANOK    WlllGIf    IS   NOT    AT    ALL     LIKE    YOURS.        IN     FACT    IT   MAKK8 
YOU    LOOK    LIKE    A    MONKEY." 

THE  ARTIST.  "On,  MADAM  !    How  OAN  YOU  SAY  SUCH  A  THING?" 


A    LITTLE    GOOSE. 
EFFIE  (who  is  delifiliM  i/'itli  lirr  first  experience  of  playing  in  the 

SnOW).     "OH,     MAMMA,     I      HAVK     GOT      A      WHOLE      lillcKETKUL      TO      KKF.r! 

PLEASE  PUT  IT  AWAY  FOK  ME  IN  THK  OLOSKT.     IT  WILL  UE  so  LOVKI.Y 

TO   PLAY   WITH   NEXT   SUMMER!" 
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POPS'S   CLOSE    CALL.* 

BY  CAPTAIN  CHARLES   KING,  U.S.A. 

/">  EORDIE  GRAHAM  was  barely  four  years  of  age,  it 
VJT  will  be  remembered,  when  first  he  joined  our  little 
garrison  in  that  sultry  valley  in  far-away  Arizona,  so 
very  much  farther  away  in  '74  than  it  is  to-day,  when 
the  locomotive  whistle  echoes  through  the  very  canons 
that  used  to  ring  with  the  shots  of  our  carbines  and  the 
battle-cry  of  the  Apaches.  The  little  fellow  was  not  yet 
in  knickerbockers  when  presented  with  his  first  chevrons 
and  the  title  of  "Corporal  Pops."  He  was  still  a  mere 
toddler  when  there  was  brought  before  his  wondering 
eyes  that  swarthy  little  Apache  as  a  playmate,  and  not 
more  than  five  when  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Sergeant 
for  his  pluck  and  promptitude  in  slashing  a  rattlesnake, 
the  sight  of  which  had  been  enough  to  send  his  nurse 
shrieking  with  fear.  But  after  this  episode,  Pops  seemed 
to  shoot  up  into  sturdy,  self-reliant  boyhood  with  really 
wondrous  rapidity.  He  had  gained  confidence  in  him- 
self, in  his  own  courage  and  powers,  and  he  felt  that  now 
he  had  a  reputation  for  bravery  to  sustain. 

The  soldiers  could  never  do  too  much  for  the  little  fel- 


*  A  sequel  to  "Corporal  Pops,"  " Pops's  Partner,"  and  "  Pops's  Promo- 
tion," published  in  HAUFKK'S  YODNG  PEOPLE  Nos.  6U5,  G14,  and  631,  respectively. 
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low.  He  was  the  only  boy 
among  the  families  living 
in  Officers'  Row,  as  has 
been  explained, except  that 
baby  brother,  beginning 
now  to  toddle  around  on 
his  own  account.  He  had 
no  playmates  of  his  years 
except  Apache  Dick,  who 
could  out-shoot  him  with 
Uiu  and  arrow,  out-run  or 
out-climb  him,  out-match 
him  in  stalking  for  jack- 
rabbits  or  gophers,  but 
whose  lithe,  sinewy  limlis 
had  not  the.  burly  pow- 
er of  those  of  the  little 
Scotchman;  and  when  it 
came  to  wrestling  match- 
es, which  the  soldiers  not 
infrequently  encouraged, 
Pops  could  throw  Dick 
I'vi-i-y  time.  As  a  conse- 
quence, wrestling  was 
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Pops's  pride  and  delight.  Like  oilier  boys  I  know  of, 
this  preference  was  for  panics  or  tussles  in  which  he  ex- 
celled. 

But  though  he  "greeted  -ore"  at  the  time,  it  was  one 
of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  to  Pops  that  just 
about  a  month  after  his  promotion  to  Sergeant  and  to 
trousers,  our  regiment  was  ordered  out  of  Arizona,  and  a 
new  one  i-ame  in  and  took  our  place.  We  bade  good  by 
to  our  little  man  and  to  black-eyed  Dick,  believing,  in 
our  conceit,  that  they  would  never  have  wanner  or  better 
friends  ill  the  cavalry  than  in  the  old  troop,  where  Ser- 
geant Donnelly  and  Corporal  Murnane  and  others  of  the 
men  had  made  such  pets  of  them  both.  They  were  car- 
ried miles  away  up  into  the  mountains,  indeed,  the  day 
\\  e  marched,  perched  on  the  rolled  overcoats  of  the  troop- 
ers, and  passed  from  man  to  man  that  each  might  have  a 
parting  word  with  the  "  kids."  And  when  finally  we 
halted  on  a  distant  height  and  dismounted  for  one  last 
look  at  the  wild  winding  valley  that  so  long  had  been 
our  army  home,  and  Doctor  Graham  and  the  infantry 
officers  who  had  ridden  with  us  to  Toiito  Rock  were  com- 
pelled to  return,  the  parting  scene  between  Pops  and  his 
old  friends  was  something  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The 
little  fellow  tried  hard  to  be  a  soldier  and  to  "keep  a 
stiff  upper  lip,"  as  old  Donnelly  whispered  to  him,  but 
when  he  saw  the  Sergeant  turn  away  and  dash  his  gaunt- 
let across  his  eyes,  and  when  he  was  taken  into  Mnr- 
na ne's  strong  arms  for  one  big  hug  and  looked  into  the 
Irishman's  twitching  face,  and  everybody  seemed  to  see 
again  at  that  moment  the  picture  the  two  made  the  night 
of  that  wonderful  chase  and  rescue  from  the  Apaches,  it 
was  too  much  for  Geordie  as  well  as  for  Murnane.  Pops 
buried  his  face  in  the  Corporal's  broad  shoulder,  and 
twined  his  arms  about  his  sun-burned  neck  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  end  it,  and  bluff  old 
Major  Stan uard,  whose  own  eyes  were  blinking,  signalled 
to  his  trumpeter  to  sound  "mount,'1  and  then  Doctor 
Graham  gently  took  his  son  in  his  own  arms,  and 
squeezed  Murnane's  brawny  fist  in  his  own  broad  palm, 
and  whispered,  "Now  remember,  you're  to  write  to  us, 
for  we  can  never  let  you  out  of  our  lives,  Murnane." 
And  Geordie's  face,  all  smudged  with  blacking  from  the 
trooper's  carbine  sling,  and  streaked  with  tears  from  his 
own  \\eeping  eyes,  was  shifted  to  the  paternal  shoulder- 
strap,  where  the  gold  was  speedily  coated  with  a  plaster 
of  moist  heel-ball.  And  then  the  trumpet  rang  out  "for- 
ward," and  in  another  moment,  when  Geordie  lifted  up 
his  eyes  for  one  last  look,  nothing  but  a  cloud  of  dust 
floating  about  the  rocky  point  a  few  yards  away  was  left 
to  tell  him  of  his  trooper  friends. 

Little  Dick,  however,  true  to  his  Indian  instincts,  had 
taki  11  matters  in  a  far  more  philosophical  style.  He 
was  stolid  throughout  the  parting  scene;  indeed,  he 
grew  even  jovial,  flashing  his  white  teeth  at  each  good- 
by,  and  hailing  his  soldier  protectors  by  the  nickname 
by  which  each  was  known.  "Goo'-by,  B'icktop,"  he 
laughed  at,  Kelley,  whose  hair  was  as  red  as  Jersey  mud. 
"Goo'-by,  Wiskee,"  he  grinned  at  Strauss,  whose  fond- 
ness for  fire-water  had  given  him  that  alcoholic  title. 
"Goo'-by,  Don'ly;  mebbe  so  bimeby  catch  'em  some  mo' 
M'riu,"  an  allusion  to  the,  veteran  Sergeant's  recent  atten- 
tions to  the  Doctor's  maid  of  all  work  that  called  forth  a 
shout  of  laughter  from  the  applauding  crowd,  and  turned 
old  Donnelly's  cheeks  the  color  of  his  nose,  which  was 
fiery.  And  in  this  wise  had  these  oddly  assorted  play- 
mates bidden  farewell  to  "Ours,"  only  a  scattered  few 
of  whose  members — officers  or  troopers — they  were  des- 
tined ever  to  see  again. 

And  yet  this  parting,  sad  as  it  seemed  to  Geordie 
Graham,  was  simply  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Despite  all 
that  a  wise  father  and  a  loving  and  thoughtful  mother 
could  do  to  prevent,  there  was  every  chance  in  the 


world,  as  I  have  .slid,  of  our  utterly  over-petting  and 
spoiling  the  one  boy  of  our  garrison.  It  was  the  lucki- 
est Ihing  in  the  world  for  I 'ops  that  when  the  new  squad- 
rons came  marching-  in,  there  were  four  boys  among  the 
officers'  families,  and.  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
began  to  realize  that,  after  all,  he  was  not  of  so  much 
account  in  the  world. 

All  this  experience  came  to  him  after  we  had  left, 
but  letters  from  the  Doctor  and  from  our  infant  rv 
friends  kept  us  well  informed  of  the  changes  being 
wrought  in  Geordie's  life  and  character,  and  it  was  plain 
to  see  that  though  Graham  himself  felt  keenly  for  his 
first-born,  he  was  strong  and  wise,  and  saw  that  it  was 
all  for  the  good  of  the  little  fellow's  future.  But  it  was 
a  hard  time  for  Pops,  and  can  best  be  briefly  told. 

For  two  days  after  the  coming  of  the  new  troops 
Dick  was  left  to  shift  for  himself,  Pops  being  absorbed  in 
those  four  boys  of  the  other  cavalry.  There  were  Cap- 
tain Wister's  two,  Bob  and  Harry,  aged  eight  and  six 

res) lively;  there  were  Lieutenant  Farnham's  Billy, 

aged  seven,  and  Lieutenant  Rand's  Charley,  aged  seven 
and  a  half.  They  had  been  reared  in  Kansas  and  the 
Indian  Territory;  had  followed  the  regiment  on  the  long 
march  overland — Bob  Wister  riding  almost  every  mile  of 
it  on  his  own  Cherokee  pony.  The}'  had  a  proper  and 
exalted  idea  of  the  fighting  and  marching  and  drilling 
capacities  of  their  own  regiment,  and  a  correspond- 
ing disbelief  in  the  prowess  of  any  other.  For  two 
days,  as  I  say,  Pops  was  in  a  whirl  of  delirious  impor- 
tance, excitement,  and  delight,  showing  these  new  im- 
portations about  the  post.  He  could  hardly  sleep  at 
night.  He  could  hardly  find  time  to  eat  by  day,  such 
was  his  enthusiasm  in  this  engrossing  duty. 

Then  came  the  third  day  and — disaster.  Billy  Farn- 
ham  had  sneered  at  Arizona  fighting.  "Anybody,"  he 
said,  ''can  whip  Apaches.  Wait  till  your  fellows  get  out 
among  the  Cheyennes  and  Kiowas  before  you  talk  'bout 
Injun  fightin'."  And  Pops  was  up  in  arms  in  a  flash. 
He  was  a  year  or  more  younger  than  Billy,  but  he  was 
just  about  as  big.  He  had  unlimited  faith  in  his  wrest- 
ling powers,  and  when  that  scamp  Bob  Wister  proposed 
that  they  settle  it  man  fashion,  there  was  no  demur  on 
the  part  of  either.  Pops  had,  boy  like,  been  boasting,  and 
had  hinted  not  a  little  at  what  he  himself  could  do.  The 
bragging  of  all  that  his  friends,  the  Fifth,  had  done,  and 
shyness  of  the  first  few  hours,  had  given  place  to  enthu- 
siastic familiarity,  and  with  this  came  the  inevitable  cross- 
purpose  and  contempt.  The  wordy  wrangle  was  short 
enough.  Pops  flew  at  the  throat  of  his  little  foeman 
like  the  Graeme  of  old,  counting  on  a  clinch  and  a 
throw.  But  those  four  young  scalawags  had  had  many 
a  "  scrap  "  among  themselves,  and  were  for  their  years 
skilled  fighters.  The  burly  young  Scotchman  was  never 
permitted  to  get  his  favorite  hold.  Billy  Faruham  danced 
about  him  like  an  animated  cork,  every  now  and  then 
putting  in  a  telling  blow,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
roaring  with  pain  and  rage,  with  bleeding  nose  and 
bruised  cheeks,  poor  Geordie  was  rushing  homeward  to 
tell  his  mother. 

Wise  young  matron!  She  bathed  his  battered  face 
and  soothed  him  as  only  mothers  can,  but  gently  bade 
him  wait  until  all  his  wrath  was  gone  before  telling  how 
it  happened.  That  very  morning  the  Doctor  had  warned 
her,  as  Pops  excitedly  retailed  some  of  the  other  boys'  re- 
marks, that  the  explosion  would  be  sure  to  come,  and 
that  so  long  as  there  was  fair  play  the  boys  must  settle 
thing-s  among  themselves.  The  victorious  four,  dreading 
reprisal  at  the  Doctor's  hands,  held  themselves  aloof  for 
some  hours;  but  Graham's  boyhood  had  been  spent  at 
Eton,  and  his  creed  was  that  of  Thomas  Hughes — than 
whom  no  boy,  English  or  American,  need  ever  seek  a 
nobler  mentor  nor  better,  fairer  friend.  He  believed 
that  every  youngster  should  learn  to  wrestle  and  to  spar, 
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and  to  be  ready  to  fight  his  own  battles  in  the  world  in 
a  fair  and  manly  way.  To  seek  no  quarrel,  but  being  in, 
so  to  bear  himsrH'  that  the  adversary  might  beware  <>f 
him.  He  greeted  the  shamefaced  little  fellows  from  the 
Kansas  plains  with  laughing  eyes  and  outstretched  hand. 
He  made  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Farnh;im  promise  that  liilly 
should  not  be  punished.  He  interposed  when  Captain 
Wister  would  have  soundly  thrashed  his  eldest  boy  for 
umpiring  the  battle.  He  made  the  youngsters  shako 
hands  over  some  store  lemonade  that  very  evening. 
And  the  next  day,  barring  Pops's  discolored  eye,  they 
were  herding  together  again  as  though  nothing  had 
happened. 

But  something  had.  Geordie  Graham  had  learned  a 
hard  but  a  valuable  lesson,  and  others  followed.  With- 
in the  week  there  was  another  and  fiercer  engagement, 
and  this  time  Chuck  Rand  was  the  aggressor.  He  had 
challenged  Pops  to  wrestle,  was  fairly  and  squarely 
thrown,  and  then  in  his  chagrin  and  wrath  smote  the  lit- 
tle Scotchman  on  the  cheek.  Pops  had  heard  the  biblical 
injunction,  but  he  could  not  appreciate  it.  So  long  as 
clinching  was  allowed,  he  had  the  best  of  his  panting 
opponent;  but  Chuck  claimed  foul,  and  as  he  had  had 
many  a  fisticuff  with  his  garrison  comrades,  the  advan- 
tage of  a  stand-up  fight  was  entirely  on  his  side.  Again 
was  Geordie  defeated,  and  again  did  lie  make  for  home 
and  comfort;  but  this  time  he  did  not  roar  with  pain  and 
rage;  nor  the  next,  when  Chuck  Rand  was  again  to  blame 
in  having  whacked  Apache  Dick  with  the  stock  of  a  mule 
whip  in  the  corral.  Pops  blacked  Charley  Rand's  eye 
for  him  that  time,  and  threw  him  heavily  in  the  clinch 
that  followed,  and  though  eventually  worsted,  the  boy 
made  so  plucky  a  stand  that  Bob  Wister,  from  the  supe- 
riority of  his  eight  years  and  ownership  of  a  pony,  confi- 
dentially told  young-  Rand  that  for  the  honor  of  the  re- 
giment he  had  better  not  tackle  Pops  again.  l;  Little 
Pills  is  as  big  as  you  are  now;  he  can  lick  you  in  a 
clinch,  and  as  soon  as  he  learns  how  to  use  his  fists, 
you're  a  goner,  Chuck."  And  within  the  winter  that 
followed,  Pops  had  proved  the  wisdom  of  these  words. 

Still  that  was  a  hard  winter  to  Geordie.  It  was  a  sad 
lesson  to  learn  that  he  was  no  longer  the  little  lord  of 
the  bailiwick;  that  the  new  soldiers  best  liked  their  own 
officers'  boys,  and  had  only  good-natured  raillery  for  the 
Doctor's  kid.  They  laughed  at  the  chevrons  Donnelly 
and  Murnane  and  the  troopers  of  the  old  regiment  had 
treated  with  such  respect,  and,  with  quivering  lip,  Geordie 
had  long  since  begged  his  mother  to  strip  them  off  and 
hide  them  away.  Many  a  night  he  cried  himself  to 
sleep,  thinking  of  the  old  friends  and  the  old  triumphs. 
But  boyish  hearts  are  elastic,  and  boyish  spirits  respond 
to  every  touch  of  sunshine.  Boyish  troubles— God  be 
thanked! — are  soon  forgotten.  The  Wister  boys  and 
Billy  Farnham  were  first-rate  fellows,  after  all,  and 
Chuck  Rand  soon  had  to  wheel  into  line  with  them,  and 
admit  Pops  to  close  comradeship.  And  so  the  five  grew 
together,  and  there  was  no  more  fighting,  but  many  and 
many  a  good-natured  bout  with  the  gloves  which  the  sol- 
diers made  for  them,  and  many  a  tussle  in  Graeco-Roman 
and  "  catch  as  catch  can,"  wherein  Pops  could  even  throw 
barly  Bob  himself,  to  the  shrill  delight  of  Apache  Dick. 
Poor  Dick!  who  was  wellnigh  forgotten  in  the  new  dis- 
pensation. Poor  Dick!  who  might,  after  all,  have  drifted 
back  to  the  reservation,  and  brought  about  a  very  dif- 
ferent dissolution  of  their  boy  partnership,  but  for  the 
thrilling  event  that  followed. 

Another  year  had  rolled  by.  Ripe  for  any  adventure 
or  exploit,  the  five  boys  had  grown  in  months  if  not  in 
grace.  Since  the  last  skirmish  of  Geordie's  friends,  over 
far  to  the  east  in  Sunset  Pass,  there  had  not  been  an  Ind- 
ian fight  in  Arizona,  and  the  Apaches  seemed  to  have 
quit  their  mountain  lairs,  and  come  in  to  be  guarded  on 
the  reservation.  No  longer  was  it  unsafe  to  hunt  or 


picnic  in  the  neighboring  ranges.  And  one  day  there 
started  forth  from  the  garrison  a  joyous  party  of  aboni  ;; 
dozen  ladies,  officers,  and  children,  with  an  escort  of  only 
a  handful  of  troopers,  bent  on  a  three  days'  excursion  to 
that  strange  freak  of  nature  lying  high  up  on  the  MO- 
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gollon  Mountains,  known  as  Montezuma  Well.  Doctor 
Graham  had  long  been  anxious  to  explore  it.  and  thither 
now  Captain  and  Mrs.  Wister,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Graham, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rand,  the  five  white  boys  and  Apache  Dick 
were  bound.  Starting  at  sunrise,  it  was  a  long  day's 
drive  up  a  tortuous  mountain  trail  to  reach  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  spot,  and  all  were  tired  and  ready  to  seek 
their  tents  as  soon  as  supper  was  over.  But  at  the  ear- 
liest dawn  of  the  following  day  Pops  and  Dick  were 
astir,  the  other  boys  speedily  joining  them. 

"Mind,  Geordie,"  said  his  father,  "you  are  not  to  at- 
tempt to  go  down  into  the  cave  or  the  crater  until  we 
are  all  ready  after  breakfast." 

And  so  the  youngsters  had  huddled  near  the  edge,  gaz- 
ing- awe-stricken  down  into  the  deep  green  pool  in  the 
depth  below,  and  into  the  strange  cave  dwellings,  tier 
upon  tier  in  the  vertical  clifi's  that  encircled  the  fathom- 
less waters.  They  had  learned  enough  of  physical  geog- 
raphy by  this  time  to  know  that  this  was  an  extinct  vol- 
cano; its  fires  quenched  many  centuries  ago;  its  rocky 
sides  tunnelled  out  info  dwellings  for  a  prehistoric  race 
that  long  since  swarmed  within  its  sheltering  walls,  and 
then,  too,  in  their  turn,  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
They  soon  tired  of  vain  attempts  to  throw  stones  into  the 
pool  that  seemed  to  lie  so  close  to  them.  They  were 
speedily  recalled  to  other  aims  by  a  joyous  cry  from  Bob 
Wister,  who  had  wandered  off  among  the  stunted  oak 
and  pine  and  juniper  farther  to  the  east.  "Hi! 
pifions!"  And  in  an  instant  the  party  rushed  to  the 
spot  fast  as  feet  could  carry  them,  eager  to  gather  the 
daintiest  nut  that  grows  in  Arizona.  For  ten  minutes 
hands  and  teeth  were  hard  at  work.  In  those  ten  min- 
utes, absorbed  in  the  search,  the  boys  had  scattered 
through  the  scrubby  timber,  and  only  their  gl- 
shouts  told  where  they  were. 

The  Doctor  had  just  stepped  forth  from  his  tent,  and 
was  exchanging  jovial  morning  greeting  with  Captain 
Wister,  who  was  sniffing  the  aroma  from  the  bubbling, 
steaming  coffee- pot,  when  of  a  sudden  the  soldier  cook 
dropped  the  skillet  into  the  coals;  the  troopers  sprang 
for  their  carbines;  the  Doctor  flew  into  his  tent  and  out 
again,  grasping  his  revolver;  poor  Mrs.  Graham  gave  a 
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shriek  nf  agony  and  dread;  and  the  two  officers,  followed 
by  their  men,  dashed  nil'  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  boys  had  gone.  The  gleeful  shout  had  given 
place  to  screams  of  terror.  Out  from  the  trees  burst  lit- 
tle Hurry  \Vi.xier.  full  four  hundred  yards  away,  stretch- 
inir  forth  his  hands  for  help.  Out  came  I'huck  Rand, 
racing  madly  for  home.  Out  came  Billy  Farnham, 
speechless.  <  hit  from  another  gap  Bob  Wister,  yelling  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  "Bear!  bear!" 

And  then,  farther  away,  hand  in  hand,  the  lithe  Apa- 
che bounding  along  like  an  antelope,  and  fairly  dragging 
his  heavier  playmate  with  him,  came  1  lick  and  Pops; 
and  not  twenty  feet  behind  them,  lumbering  along  at 
clumsy  gallop,  but  gaining  at  every  stride,  open-mouthed, 
raging,  hungry-eyed,  a  big  black  she-hear. 

Poor  little  Pops!  that  terrified  backward  glance  was 
fatal.  That  treacherous  bowlder  was  just  in  the  wrong 
place.  Running  full  tilt,  he  stubs  his  toe,  and  down  he 
goes  upon  his  white  face,  madly  clutching  at  the  empty 
air  with  his  little  hands,  and  no  help  within  three  hun- 
dred yards. 

In  vain  the  father  and  the  rushing  soldiers  yell  or  fire, 
in  hopes  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  furious  brute. 
The  boys  had  stumbled  over  one  of  her  cubs,  and  all  the 
savage  mother  in  her  is  now  aroused.  Poor  little  Pops! 
An  instant  more  and  those  cruel  claws,  those  gleaming 
fangs,  those  gaping  red  jaws  will  be  rending  him.  It  is 
an  instant  of  awful  dread.  Then  there  is  a  sudden  shout 
of  wild  joy  and  encouragement  from  those  tearing  to  the 
rescue.  Quick  as  a  flash  Dick  has  turned,  leaped  over 
Geordie's  prostrate  form,  grasped  that  rock  in  both  his 
little  black  hands,  raised  it  high  above  his  head,  and  in 
another  instant  crash  it  goes  straight  into  Bruin's  face, 
right  between  those  glaring  eyes.  Another  second,  and, 
like  a  Spanish  bull-lighter,  he  has  leaped  aside,  the  bear, 
with  fearful  growl,  turning  upon  her  assailant,  yet  lun- 
ging past  him  in  her  rush.  Around  she  scurries  as  he 
takes  to  his  heels,  and  in  a  moment  is  gaining  on  him, 
just  as  a  moment  before  she  had  gained  on  Geordie;  two 
more  strides  and  she  is  upon  him,  but  again  he  nimbly 
dodges,  like  the  jack -rabbits  he  has  hunted  time  and 
again.  Bruin  fairly  roars  with  baffled  rage,  as  a  second 
time  she  whirls  about.  Away  goes  Dick,  scudding  for 
dear  life  across  the  open  mesa;  away  goes  Bruin  in  pur- 
suit; but  now  the  rescuers  are  close  at,  hand.  Graham 
speeds  straight  to  Geordie.  Captain  Wister  drops  on  one 
knee,  the  muzzle  of  his  carbine  sweeping  across  the  hori- 
zon. Puff!  bang!  A  roar  of  pain,  a  yell  of  joy.  Bang! 
bang!  again.  It  is  poor  Mother  Bruin  now.  Piteously 
she  limps  and  plunges,  dragging  a  broken  leg  along. 
Bang!  bang!  Half  a  dozen  men  are  upon  her.  Poor 
brute!  she  is  only  trying  to  get  back  to  that  wondering, 
innocent  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  that  black-eyed,  sharp- 
nosed  little  cub  gazing  stupidly  from  the  edge  of  the  tim- 
ber. Let  us  turn  away  to  where  the  Doctor  stands,  clasp- 
ing his  boy  to  his  heart  with  one  trembling  arm,  while 
the  other  is  thrown  about  the  panting  form  of  "  Pops's 
Partner,"  swarthy,  exhausted,  but  triumphant — the  hero 
of  the  day. 

That  was  fifteen  years  ago.  No  question  was  there  af- 
ter that  as  to  what  Dick's  future  was  to  be.  When  the 
( jrahams  left  for  their  Eastern  station  the  partnership  re- 
mained unbroken;  the  boys  went  on  together.  Their 
lessons,  begun  at  Mrs.  ( iraham's  knee  in  Arizona,  were 
pursued  at  the  public  schools  of  a  great  city  near  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  Dick  astonished  his  teachers  then  and 
thereafter,  for  he  went  with  credit  from  the  Grammar  to 
the  High  School.  Through  the  High  School  he  passed  out 
into  the  world  with  a  certificate  of  merit  and  scholarship 
of  which  any  white  boy  might  be  proud.  His  specialty 
was  one  not  uncommon  among  his  race --he  proved  an 
expert  with  the  pencil;  and  if  you  want  to  know  what 
became  of  "  Pops's  Partner,"  peep  in  some  day  at  the 


great  car  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  there  in  the  mechanical  draughting  room  is,  or 
was  when  these  lines  were  written,  our  friend  Apache 
Dick. 

What  became  of  Pops?  Well,  wait  awhile,  boys 
and  girls,  and  I'll  tell  you.  He  has  his  Sergeant's  chev- 
rons again,  but  (hey  are  gleaming  on  sleeves  of  cadet 
gray  now  Geordie  has  gone  to  West  Point. 


THE   SXOW-IIOUSE. 

BY   CLINTON   SCOLLAKD. 

ALL  yesterday  it  snowed   and  snowed, 
And  all  last  night,  until  the  road 
Was  whiter  tlian   the  downy   spread 
("non  my  cozy  trundle-lied. 
And  once,  before  the  daylight  broke, 
When  from  the  land  of  dreams  I  woke, 
I   lirard  the  poor  wind  whine  and  rnoau 
Like  Carlo  when  he's  left  alone. 
Then   high  above   the  fleecy  plain 
The  red  sun  sprang,  and  shook  his  mane, 
And  every  window  seemed  like  cake 
The  Inisy  city  bakers  make. 
So  I  got  all  my  warm  wraps  out, 
And  buttoned  tight  my  roundabout, 
And  found  my  shovel  in  the  shed, 
And  shouted  loud  and  long  to  Ned, 
Until  he  came  with  answering  cries, 
All  bundled  to  the  ver\    cses: 
Then  down   the  orchard   path   we  ran, 
And  Ned   was  rear  and   I    was   van. 

Its  whistle  shrill  the  wind  still  blew, 

And,  oh,  what  drifts  we  floundered  through! 

The   apples  clinging  to  the  bough 

Were  like  big  bursting  puff-balls  now; 

The  brook   was  smothered;    not  a  note 

Came  gurgling  from  its  merry  throat, 

And  only  cheery  chickadee 

Sang  welrnmr  from  the  cherry-tree. 

Beside   the   fence   was  piled  the   snow 

As  high  as  pony's  back,  I  know; 

And  there  we  cleared  a  space   before 

A  humpy  drift,  and  made  a  door, 

And  hallway  wide  to  light   tlic  gloom, 

And  then  a  great  round  sitting-room, 

\Vhose  roof  was  set  viilh  shining  things 

That   looked  as  bright  as  mamma's  rings. 

AYe  had  to  creep  along  the  ball, 

lint   didn't  have  to  here  at  all; 

And  snug  within   our  house  of  snow 

We  played  that  we  were  Esquimaux. 


A  REVENGEFUL  LITTLE  BIRD. 

IX  spite  of  the  poet,  "birds"  do  not  "in  their  little  nests  agree," 
bui.  like  some  people,  they  have  a  general  reputation  for 
amiability, without  ar  all  lie-serving  it.  But  it  seems  ditncult  to 
believe  that  anything  with  so  small  an  allowance  of  brain  as  a 
bird  has  could  timl  room  in  its  cranium  for  ever  so  small  a  bit 
of  memory,  and  even  meditate  and  carry  out  a  plan  of  revenge. 
Yd  ibis  is  known  to  be  a  fact. 

Years  ago,  said  an  English  writer,  I  found  in  my  garden  a  nest 
of  tin-  shrike.  The  young  birds,  four  or  live  in  number,  were 
ne;iil\  Hedged.  Having  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  predatory 
habits  of  thr  tribe, I  \\as.uning  In  wring  I  heir  necks.  I  had  put 
them  on  a  hedge,  and  they  sat  quite  still,  lint  looked  so  proud 
and  self-possessed,  and  the  dark,  glittering  eyes  that  were  bent 
upon  me  with  an  expression  of  indignant  surprise,  said  so  plain- 
ly, "  Have  we  not  as  good  a  right  to  live  as  you  ?"  that  uiy  con- 
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science  smote  me,  and  I  could 
not  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
kill  them.  I  walked  away 
M  call  my  daughter  and 
show  them  to  her,  lmt  when 
I  came  hack  they  were  gone. 

One  morning  next  year  I 
was  in  the  garden  looking 
at  my  roses,  when  I  felt  some- 
thing hit  the  hack  of  my 
liead.  Turning  round  not  a. 
little  startled,  I  saw  a  bird 
flying  up  to  the  top  of  a  high 
tree.  When  it  had  got  there, 
it  said.  "  Cheek!"  Very  soon 
afterward  it  came  down 
again,  flapped  its  wings 
against  my  head  as  it  had 
done  before,  flew  up  to  an 
opposite  tree,  and  repeated 
its  "Check!"  At  the  first 
glance  I  had  seen  that  it  was 
a  shrike. 

Since  then,  and  for  several 
days,  I  could  never  show  my- 
self bareheaded  in  the  garden 
of  a  morning  without  being 
assaulted  or  saluted  in  the 
same  manner,  and  I  soon  got 
quite  accustomed  to  it.  When 
my  head  happened  to  be  cov- 
ered I  was  left  alone ;  and 
neither  uiy  gardener  nor  any 
other  frequenter  of  the  gar- 
den was  attacked.  It  is  clear 
that  the.  bird  must  have  heen 

one  of  the  nestlings  of  the  preceding  spring  or  one  of  their  par- 
ents, and  that  it  rememlieivd  me  probal.lv  as  the  disturber  of 
its  peace,  not  with  any  feeling  of  gratitude,  however,  for  hav- 
ing spared  a  life  I  might  have  taken,  for  it  evidently  hit  me 
as  hard  as  it  could,  and  there  was  au  unmistakable  sound  of 
revenge  in  its  cry.  

THE   LAWYER'S  GHOST. 

ALAWYEU  and  a  bishop  (perhaps  the  bishop  should  come 
first)  were  talking,  and  this  was  the  manner  of  their  talk: 
"I  have  become  thoroughly  convinced,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  of 
the  existence  of  nocturnal  apparitions,  for  I  have  seen  one  !'' 

"Dear  me  !"  exclaimed  the  bishop.  "  I  am  very  curious.  Re- 
late the  story." 

"I  will,  my  lord,  I  will,"  said  the  lawyer.  "It  was  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve.  I  had  gone  to  bed,  and  was 
just  falling  into  my  first  comfortable  sleep,  when  I  was  wakened 
by  a  strange  creaking  noise.  It  sounded  as  if  some  one  was  walk- 
ing up  stairs!  The  steps  sounded  nearer  and  nearer,  slower  and 
slower ;  solemn  and  measured  they  were,  and  presently  they  halt- 
ed at  my  door.  I  drew  the  sheet  over  my  head,  and  lay  there 
trembling,  not  daring  to  move. 

"Something,'"  continued  the  lawyer,  "entered  my  room,  and 
threw  the  sheet  oct-r  my  face.  I  felt  rather  than  saw  a  faint  yel- 
low glimmering  light.  I  could  not  move  at  first,  bnt  I  presently 
managed  to  gain  a  little  courage.  I  drew  the  sheet  cautiously 
down  from  my  face,  and — /<»<</•(•(/ .'" 
"Well!"  cried  the  bishop,  excitedly. 

•'In  the  centre  of  the  room,"  said  the  lawyer,  slowly,  "stood 
a  tall  old  man.  He  seemed  gaunt  and  worn  with  age  or  hunger, 
and  his  long  gray  beard  hi:n^  half  way  down  his  hreast.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  queer  loose  cloak  with  a  cape,  and  he  wore  a 
broad  leather  band  about  his  waist.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  pe- 
culiarly shaped  lantern,  from  which  flowed  the  yellow  light,  mak- 
ing strange  ghostly  shadows  on  the  wall  behind  him.  In  the 
other  hand  he  held  a  staff,  the  look  of  which  was  unpleasant. 
He  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  looking  at  me.  Pres- 
ently I  said,  'Whence  art  thou?  What  dost  thoii  require  .'' 

"And  what  did  he  say  ?"  cried  the  bishop,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  odd  expression  of  the  lawyer's  face. 

"  He  said" — replied  the  lawyer,  speaking  in  a  hoarse  whisper 
— "  he  said :  '  I  beg  yer  pardon,  sur.  I'm  the  watchman  of  the 
street,  sur;  an'  I  thought 'twould  be  best  for  rue,  sur,  to  come 
up  an'  tell  yer  that  yer  front  door  stood  open!  If  ye  do  be  lavin' 
it  that  way,  sir,  it's'bad  luck  ye'll  have  before  the  ruoruin' !' 
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DIEGO     PINZOIV 

AND 

THE    FEARFUL    VOYAGE    HE    TOOK    INTO    THE 
UNKNOWN    OCEAN   A.D.  1492. 

BY    JOHX    RUSSELL    COUYELL. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

\\THILE  the  crew  of  the  Pinta  were  rejoicing  over 
*  \  the  certain  indications  of  land,  Diego  chanced  to 
look  towards  the  other  vessels,  and  saw  that  the  Santa, 
Maria  \vas  crowding1  on  more  sail. 

He  immediately  suspected  the  meaning  of  that.  The 
indications  of  land  had  been  seen  from  the  Admi- 
ral's vessel,  and  those  aboard  of  her  were  intending  to 
gain  a  good  lead  before  communicating  their  discovery. 
Owing  to  the  unfortunate  altercation  between  the  Admiral 
and  Martin  Alonzo,  the  crews  of  the  two  vessels  had  he- 
come  imbued  with  a  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  each  oth- 
er, and  each  was  willing  to  gain  honor  at  the  expense  of 
the  other. 

Besides,  there  was  a  reward  of  ten  thousand  maravedis 
for  the  first  discovery  of  land,  and  each  vessel  was  natu- 
rally desirous  of  seeing  it  earned  oil  her  deck.  Diego 
then  ran  over  to  his  cousin  and  exclaimed: 

"They  have  seen  the  signs  on  the  Xaiita  Maria,  and 
are  pushing  her  to  take  the  lead." 

Martin  Alonzo  looked  quickly  towards  the  vessel,  and 
then  turned  and  gave  orders  for  spreading  every  inch  of 
canvas  on  the  Pinta.  There  was  a  good  breeze  blowing, 
and  the  Pinta  was  the  fastest  sailer  of  the  fleet,  so  that 
it  was  not  long  era  she  was  showing  the  other  vessels  her 
stern. 

All  that  day  and  until  night  came  on  there  was  not 
an  eye  in  the  fleet  but  was  eagerly  bent  in  the  direction 
in  which  land  was  supposed  to  lie;  but  when  darkness 
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rumo  on.  and  [here  \vas  no  si<_;'n  of  (lie  lookod-for  sight, 
most  of  the  men  gave  over  watching. 

(  )n  the  I'iiitu  old  K'odrigo  de  Triana  liad  been  one  of 
the  most  careful  watchers;  though  it  \\asnotjced  that  he 
had  kept  his  eyes  as  much  on  the  \\ -ater  as  on  the  horizon. 
His  watch  was  relieved  at  midnight,  hut  lie  remained  on 
deck,  saying  to  Diego,  who  was  in  the  watch  with  him, 
that  lie  d;d  not  feel  sleepy,  and  had  a  mind  to  study  the 
stars. 

"To study  maravedis.  yon  mean, " said  Diego,  laughing. 

"Why.  mayhe  you're  right,  lad,"  answered  Rodrigo, 
slyly. 

Diego  had  half  a,  mind  to  watch  too.  for  he  had  a  good 
opinion  of  the  old  sailor's  shrewdness;  hut  he  was  sleepy, 
and  deferred  hope  had  made  him  suspicious  of  appear- 
ances, and  so  he  went  to  hed.  It  seemed  to  him.  how- 
ever, that  he  had  no  more  than  fallen  asleep  when  a  gun 
tired  from  the  deck  of  the  I'iuta.  followed  by  loud  and 
joyous  cries,  sent  him  out  of  his  berth  in  a  great  haste. 

He  found  himself  jostled  by  all  the  others  of  the  crew, 
who  had  been  startled  at  the  same  time,  and  were  crowd- 
ing out  on  deck,  eagerly  inquiring  of  each  other  if  land 
had  been  discovered.  Then  presently  they  heard  the  voice 
of  Martin  Alonzo  joyfully  proclaiming  the  great  tidings. 

"Ay.  ay,  boys!  it's  land  sure  enough.  There!  yon  can 
see  it  for  yourselves,  dark  as  it  is.  And  who  should  he 
the  first  to  set  eyes  on  it  but  old  Rodrigo,  the  cunning  old 
salt,  who,  instead  of  turning  in  like  the  rest,  must  spend 
the  night  in  the  round-house  looking  for  those  ten  thou- 
sand maravedis.  Now,  Brother  Francisco,  have  in  those 
sails,  and  we  will  lay  to  until  the  blessed  sun  comes  up 
to  let  us  have  a  clearer  view  of  this  land  of  Zipangu. 
Ah,  lads!  you  lay  your  heads  down  to-night  poor  men; 
but  if  the  tale  be  not  a  false  one — and  you  see  it  has  been 
true  so  far — you  shall  not  go  to  bed  again  without  gold 
under  your  pillows." 

With  that  the  men  all  fell  to  shaking  hands  with  one 
another,  and  could  hardly  be  got  to  take  in  the  sails,  for 
the  excitement  they  were  in.  And  it  chanced  that  in  the 
general  jubilee  of  congratulation,  Diego,  whose  spirits 
were  as  easily  exalted  as  any  one's,  had  gone  about  dan- 
cing and  shaking  hands  like  one  beside  himself,  as  indeed 
he  was,  and  had  at  last  caught  the  hand  of  Juan  before 
he  knew  it. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  don't  mean  it,"  said  Juan,  half  wist- 
fully, half  laughingly;  for  Diego's  joy  was  very  extrava- 
gant. 

"No,  I  didn't,"  answered  Diego,  drawing  back;  "but 
indeed  I  am  so  rejoiced  that  I  will  shake  hands  with  you 
heartily  if  you  will  promise  we  shall  fight  it  out  in  all 
friendliness  at  the  first  chance/' 

"That  I  will,"  said  Juan,  more  glad  in  truth  of  the 
good-will  of  Diego  than  of  the  discovery  of  laud;  for  he 
had  craved  Diego's  liking,  as  Diego,  witli  all  his  self-con- 
fidence, would  never  have  been  able  to  suppose. 

So  they  shook  hands  again,  Juan  laughing  with  joy, 
and  Diego  presently  hugging  him  in  his  excitement. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Diego,  as  they  leaned  over 
the  rail  together,  "I  think  I  have  wanted  to  shake  hands 
with  you  this  many  a  day.  but  I  was  ashamed.  And  I 
was  mad  to  think  you  had  been  more  generous  than  I — 
for  you  were;  that's  the  truth.  But  my  heart  is  set  on 
lighting  it  out;  for  1  think  1  am  the  master-  in  all  friend- 
liness, you  will  understand — and  that  I  should  have  had 
the  best  of  it  that  day  in  the  wood  if  we  had  fought  it 
out." 

"That  we  shall  see,"  said  Juan;  "but  anyhow  we 
shall  be  friends,  whoever  is  the  master,  shall  we  not  !" 

"Truly  we  shall." 

"And  you  will  not  despise  me  for  having  come  from 
the  jail  ?"  asked  Juan,  trembling  for  the  answer. 

"Martin  Alon/o  says  that  it  is  not  what  you  were,  but 
what  you  are,"  answered  Diego. 


"Thank  you  for  saying  so;  and  some  day  I  will  tell 
you  my  story,  and  you  shall  see  that  I  was  not  so  had  as 
you  have  thought,  perhaps;  though  to  be  bad  at  all  is  too 
bad.  as  I  very  well  know.  lint,  we  won't  talk  of  that 
now." 

"That's  as  you  please."  said  Diego,  who  found  himself 
interested  even  then,  with  land  dimly  visible  over  the 
rail  ;  though  perhaps  it  was  because  the  land  was  there 
and  not  to  be  reached  that  he  was  glad  of  something  to 
talk  of.  "Tell  me  now,  or  tell  me  never." 

"  Well,  it's  not  much,  and  will  not  take  long,  and  then 
it  will  be  done,"  said  Juan,  slowly.  "It  is  this;  My  mo- 
ther and  I  were  starving-,  and  I  tried  to  earn  some  bread 
for  her  and  could  not,  and  so  I  stole  it.  That  is  all." 

"I  should  have  done  the  same,"  said  Diego. 

"Stealing  is  stealing,"  said  Juan,  and  Diego  thought 
of  the  melon;  "and,  after  all,"  he  said,  a  little  huskily, 
"  it  did  no  good." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Diego. 

"My  mother  died  with  the  bread  on  her  lips." 

Diego  had  nothing  to  say  to  that,  but  he  showed  his 
sympathy  by  suddenly  taking  Juan's  hand  and  shaking 
it,  letting  it  go  as  quickly  as  he  had  taken  it. 

''The  only  thing."  said  Juan,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"that  I  was  glad  of  was  that  she  never  knew  I  was  taken 
to  prison." 

"I  would  not  think-  it  a  disgrace,"  said  Diego. 

"But  it  was,"  said  Juan;  "and  if  I  had  not  come 
aboard  here  and  met  you  and  quarrelled  with  you,  I 
should  have  become  as  bad  as  the  worst.  I  had  only 
thieves,  and  even  murderers,  for  friends,  and  could  have 
had  no  other  sort  as  long  as  I  lived  if  I  had  not  come  on 
this  voyage.  I  should  have  been  glad  I  came  the  voy- 
age even  if  we  had  not  discovered  Zipangu:  though  I 
would  have  done  anything  to  desert  at  first.  And  now 
you  may  whip  me  as  much  as  you  can,  if  you  will  only 
remain  my  friend." 

"I  will,  of  course — glad  to  be;  lint  you  mustn't  let  me 
whip  you,  or  I  sha'n't  like  you,"  said  Diego. 

"Oh,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  whip  you."  said  Juan. 

"That's  it,"  said  Diego,  heartily.  "I  wonder  if  you 
and  I  shall  be  of  the  party  to  go  ashore  '." 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

DAYLIGHT  comes  and  goes  quickly  in  those  latitudes, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  waiting,  watching  men  as  if  a 
veil  had  suddenly  been  lifted  from  before  their  eyes, 
when  a  small  wooded  island  appeared  to  them  in  the 
early  morning. 

It  did  not,  indeed,  look  like  that  civilized  Zipangu  of 
which  the  Admiral  and  Martin  Alonzo  had  spoken  so 
often  ;  but  it  was  a  new  land,  and  it  might  well  be  an 
outlying  island  not  yet  brought  under  the  civilizing  in- 
fluence of  the  rich  and  prosperous  countries  they  were 
seeking. 

In  short,  no  one  doubted  that  Zipangu  and  Cathay, 
with  their  enormous  stores  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  lay  beyond  the  island  they  looked  upon.  It  was 
a  wonderful  sight,  surely,  to  see  that  peaceful  little  island 
lying  there  on  the  placid  bosom  of  the  waters  which  had 
been  so  mysterious  to  them  but  yesterday. 

And  presently  the  shores  began  to  fill  with  people  the 
like  of  which  they  had  never  seen  nor  even  heard  of  be- 
fore. They  were  quite  innocenl  of  clothing,  and  from  the 
ships  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  brown  complexion,  though 
they  were  afterwards  discovered  to  be  of  a  coppery  hue. 
They  were  plainly  as  much  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the 
strangers  as  the  latter  could  be  at  sight  of  them ;  for  there 
was  a  constant  running  to  and  fro  among  them,  and  a 
gesticulating  and  pointing  that  showed  that  they  could 
not  conquer  their  wonder. 

But  what  the  men   could  distinguish    from   the  ships 
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only  made  them  the  more  anxious  to 
bo  ashore,  and  there  was  a  general  shout 
when  the  Admiral  signalled  to  drop  an- 
chor and  prepare  the  boats.  Then  came 
the  eager  question  of  who  were  to  be  the 
unfortunates  to  remain  on  board.  Mar- 
tin Alonzo  settled  that  summarily  by 
selecting  for  the  boats  those  who  had  been 
the  least  troublesome  during  the  voyage. 
Neither  Diego  nor  Juan  dared  ask  to  be  of 
the  party;  but  Martin  Alonzo  was  in  no 
manner  of  doubt  over  their  desire,  and 
he  said  to  Diego: 

"I  can  have  no  fighting  here,  Diego, 
and  so  I  can  take  but  one  of  you  two  boys. 
Which  ought  I  take  ?" 

"An  it  please  you,  Martin  Alonzo,  "cried 
Diego,  eagerly,  "there  need  be  no  ques- 
tion of  that.  Let  us  both  go,  and  we  will 
pledge  ourselves  not  even  to  speak  other- 
wise than  softly.  I  pray  you,  good  cou- 
sin !"  he  begged. 

"  And  you,  Juan  ?"  asked  Martin  Alon- 
zo, ready  to  smile. 

"  I  will  let  him  strike  me  without  strik- 
ing back." 

Martin  Alonzo  laughed  outright  at 
that. 

"I  would  not  trust  you  that  far.      But 
put   on    all    your   bravery —      Stop!    you 
have  none.     Diego,  do  you  and  Juan  come  with  me,  and  I 
will  give  you  each  one  a  morion  and  a  bit  of  gay  apparel, 
so  that  these  natives  may  see  us  all  at  our  best.     The 
men  shall  all  go  armed." 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  putting  the  best  appearance  on 
themselves  that  the  whole  fleet  acted.  The  gentlemen 
adventurers  clad  themselves  in  shining  armor  and  donned 
their  most  brilliant  cloaks,  and  the  sailors  were  armed 
with  arquebuses  and  pikes,  and  were  clad  in  their  best, 
with  breastplates  and  helmets  to  complete  their  brav- 
ery. 

The  Admiral  was  splendidly  robed  in  a  brilliant  scar- 
let cloak  over  his  rich  and  glittering  armor,  and  held  the 
royal  standard  in  his  own  hand  as  he  stood  upright  in 
his  own  boat,  which  led  the  way  to  the  new  shores, 
which  his  steadfastness  had  earned  and  his  great  mind 
foreseen. 

The  heart  of  the  noble  discoverer  was  filled  with  piety, 
and  so  it  was  that  his  very  first  act  on  setting  foot  on 
land  was  to  kneel  down,  kiss  the  earth,  and  offer  up 
thanks  to  God  for  His  goodness,  even  shedding  tears 
from  the  fulness  of  his  gratitude. 

After  that  he  took  formal  possession  of  the  new  land  in 
the  name  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  and  proclaimed  him- 
self by  the  titles  which  it  had  been  agreed  upon  with  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  should  be  his  in  the  event  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purpose  of  the  voyage — Admiral  and 
Viceroy. 

It  is  painful  to  relate  now  how  the  men  who  had  re- 
viled him,  and  had  even  plotted  his  death,  crowded 
around  him  with  words  of  most  fulsome  flattery  and 
praise.  Martin  Alonzo,  however,  was  not  one  of  these. 
If  he  had  had  differences  with  the  Admiral,  they  had 
been  honest  ones,  and  he  lost  nothing  of  his  self-respect 
now,  in  the  full  tide  of  the  Admiral's  triumph. 

He  congratulated  the  Admiral  and  gave  him  his  full 
meed  of  praise,  and  the  Admiral  cordially  met  him,  giv- 
ing him  back  the  most  gracious  answers.  A  pity  it  was 
that  the  good  feeling  that  existed  between  them  then 
could  not  last.  However,  if  it  had,  this  tale  need  never 
have  been  told;  for  it  was  because  of  the  renewed  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  men  that  Diego  and  Juan  fell 
into  such  trouble.  But  of  that  later. 


REFRESHING    TIIKMSKLVE?    WITH    THE    FHTITS    THAT    WERE    EROlTiHT    THEM    BY    Till-,    NATIVES. 


At  first  the  natives  would  not  approach  the  strangers; 
but  when  they  saw  how  peaceful  they  were — the  Admiral 
would  not  permit  them  to  be  otherwise — they  came  grad- 
ually nearer  and  nearer  until  some  of  the  more  coura- 
geous were  emboldened  to  touch  their  guests. 

They  believed,  then,  that  these  white  men,  in  their 
shining  armor  and  bright  raiment,  had  come  down  from 
the  skies,  the  sails  of  the  ships  being  taken  for  the  wings 
on  which  they  had  floated  down  out  of  the  firma- 
ment. 

When  the  others  saw  that  nothing  evil  befell  those 
who  went  near  to  the  visitors,  they  flocked  out  of  the 
woods  like  so  many  children,  and  could  not  restrain  their 
curiosity,  feeling  of  the  clothing,  the  arms,  and  the  very 
skin  and  beards  of  the  white  men.  Yes,  and  they  were 
so  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  weapons  that  one  of  them 
boldly  closed  his  hand  on  the  blade  of  a  sword,  not  know- 
ing it  would  cut,  and  being  as  much  surprised  as  pained 
to  see  the  blood  flow  from  his  wound. 

The  men  begged  that  they  might  remain  on  land  all  the 
day  long,  and  the  Admiral  permitted  it,  only  admonish- 
ing them  not  to  stray  too  far  from  the  boats;  and  so  they 
spent  the  beautiful  day  enjoying  the  delights  of  the  soft 
climate  and  refreshing  themselves  with  the  fruits  that 
were  brought  them  by  the  natives,  who  needed  only  to 
know  that  a  thing  was  desired  to  bring  it. 

The  Admiral  distributed  among  the  natives  some  of  the 
cheap  trinkets  that  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  it  was 
a  marvel  to  the  sailors  to  see  how  little  notion  they  had 
of  the  value  of  the  glass  beads  and  hawks'  bells,  prizing 
the  latter,  indeed,  above  everything  else,  and  being  will- 
ing to  barter  anything  they  had  for  them. 

Gold,  however,  was  the  one  thing  that  the  voyagers 
craved  before  every  thing  else,  and  that  they  could  not  find; 
nor  could  they  discover  any  means  of  conveying  their 
wishes,  except  by  showing  the  metal  to  the  natives,  and 
making  signs  of  wishing  to  have  the  same.  But  as  the 
natives  had  nothing  of  the  shape  of  the  things  shown 
them  they  only  shook  their  heads  and  indicated  by  other 
signs  that  they  had  nothing  like  what  was  shown. 

Diego  and  Juan  had  been  furnished  by  Martin  Alonzo 
with  some  bells  and  beads,  and  they  went  about  looking 
for  objects  for  which  to  barter  them.  Indeed,  it  was 
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such  a  pleasure  to  them  to  SIM-  the  joy  of  the  Indians — as 
the  Admiral  had  called  them,  thinking-  he  had  eome 
upon  India — that  tin  \  gave  mo-t  of  what  they  had  with- 
out any  sort,  of  exchange. 

But  at  last  they  stretched  themselves  luxuriously  out 
in  one  of  the  charming  groves,  and  let  themselves  be 
waited  on  ]>y  the  willing-  creatures,  who  brought  them 
fresh  I'niils  and  roasted  yucca  root  until  they  could  eat  no 
more,  when  they  offered  these  young'  Sybarites  water  in 
calabashes. 

"I  tell  you,  Juan,"  said  Diego,  drowsily  —  for  the 
luxury  of  all  this,  taken  with  the  scant  sleep  of  the 
night  before,  aided  not  a  little  by  the  quantities  of  food 
he  had  consumed,  had  made  him  sleepy — "  this  is  better 
than  fighting,  is  it  m>(  ?" 

"  I  think  so,  indeed,"  was  the  prompt  answer. 

The  boys  had  become  sworn  friends  during  the  day, 
and  had  not  been  separated  once. 

'•  Do  you  feel  like  a  prince  ?"  demanded  Diego.  "Mar- 
tin Alonzo  promised  we  should  be  such,  you  remem- 
ber." 

"I  don't  know  how  a  prince  feels,"  answered  Juan, 
with  a  laugh  ;  "  but  I  don't  believe  he  can  feel  any  bet- 
ter than  I  do." 

"I  wish  I  could  find  some  of  that  gold  he  talked  of," 
said  Diego. 


it.  it  may  not  be  amiss;  for  the  Jew's  accent  was  not 
very  good.  Say,  old  man  ;"  he  raised  his  voice  and 
looked  at  an  old  man  who  had  watched  the  two  bovs 
with  an  extraordinary  interest,  but  had  yet,  approached 
near  to  them,  having  but  recently  come  from  a  neighbor- 
ing village. 

When  he  saw  that  he  was  spoken  to,  he  stood  up  and 
showed  himself  a  very  respectable  and  dignified  person: 
though,  as  Diego  said  to  Juan,  most  hideously  painted  on 
the  face.  Diego  beckoned  him  to  come  nearer,  and  be- 
gan in  Latin,  Juan  listening  attentively  and  with  as 
much  respect,  almost,  as  the  natives.  But  Diego  had 
not  said  three  words  before  he  sprang  from  the  ground 
and  agitatedly  caught  the  old  man  by  the  nose  and  led 
him,  considerably  startled  and  dismayed,  to  where  the 
sun  streamed  into  an  open  spot  in  the  woods. 

Juan  followed  anxiously,  a  vague  fear  troubling  him 
lest  Diego  was  going  to  do  some  violence  to  the  old  man. 
But  that  was  not  his  intention;  though  Juan  might  be 
excused  for  suspecting  him.  What  he  did  was  to  turn 
the  old  man's  head,  using  his  nose  as  a  sort  of  handle, 
until  the  light  struck  athwart  it.  Then  he  took  his 
hand  away  and  cried  out,  at  the  same  time  dancing: 

"Gold!  gold!  gold!"  There  was  a  ring  of  that  metal 
in  the  old  man's  nose. 

[TO    BE  CONTINUED.] 


"  Have   you    tried  your    Latin 
wit  h   them  I"  asked  .1  nan. 

"  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
while.  Luis  de  Torres,  the  eon- 
verted  Jew.  spoke  to  them,  as  you 
heard,  in  I  don't  know  how  manv 
languages,  and  they  only  stared  at 
him  and  shook  their  heads,  won- 
dering, I  suppose,  how  he  ever  twist- 
ed his  tongue  around  so  manv  odd 
sounds.  I  thought,  myself,  that  he 
would  lose  all  that  remained  of 
his  teeth  when  he  spoke  in  He- 
brew. No,  I  have  not  tried  my 
Latin;  though,  now  you  speak  of 


A   HOUSE  OP  BUBBLES. 

BY  MEREDITH  NUGENT. 

paradise-fish  makes  his  house  en- 
tirely  of  bubbles.  He  expels  the  bub- 
bles from  his  mouth  until  a  nest  of  them 
is  formed — often  as  large  as  shown  in 
this  illustration.  Not  less  curious  is  the 
way  in  which  he  brings 
the  eggs  from  the  bottom 
into  the  nest.  Unable  to 
carry  the  eggs  in  his 
mouth,  he  places  himself 
beneath  them,  and  sud- 
denly exhaling  a  large 
quantity  of  air,  they  are 
carried  to  the  surface  by 
multitudes  of  little  pearls. 
Some  time  ago  a  paradise- 
fish  built  such  a  nest  in 
Professor  Rice's  room  in 
Fulton  Market,  which  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention. In  Paris,  also, 
one  built  its  nest  in  a 
private  aquarium.  This 
is  the  only  case  I  know  of 
where  bubbles  are  used 
for  a  nest,  and  the  raising 
of  the  eggs  to  the  surface 
by  means  of  air  floats  is 
certainly  very  ingenious. 
I  am  not  quite  sure,  but 
I  believe  that  I  am  the 
first  artist  who  has  made 
drawings  of  this  nest. 


A    HOUSE    OF    BUBBLES. 


TOO    MUCH    OF    A   GOOD 
THING. 

"I'M  "lad  I'm  lint  ;l  fish," 
said  Georgie,  as  lie  guzed  at 
his  goldfisb.  "It  can't  lie 
milch  fun  to  be  iu  batliiu'  all 
tbe  time." 
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THE    CHRISTMAS    SOCIETY'S    TKEAT   IN    MADISON    SQUARE    GARDEN,  NEW    YORK   CITY. 


A  WHOLESALE   SAXTA   GLAUS. 

EVERY  year  Santa  Glaus  finds  that  he  has  more  work 
to  do  than  ever  before,  and  on  the  Christmas  of  1891  he 
was  simply  overwhelmed.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
poor  children  of  the  great  cities  were  overlooked,  and 
they  never  knew  anything  about  Christmas,  never  had 
any  candy  or  presents,  and  never  even  heard  of  Santa 
Clans.  Just  imagine  what  an  awful  state  of  things  that 
was  when  thousands  of  little  ones  did  not  know  any 
difference  between  Christmas  and  any  common  ordinary 
week-day!  As  Christmas  is  a  season  of  good-will  and 
happiness,  some  kind-hearted  people  thought  that  they 
would  find  out  all  these  poor  little  children,  and  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  Santa  Glaus.  So  for  a  number 
of  years  more  and  more  people  have  engaged  in  the  work, 
until  Santa,  Glaus,  as  I  have  said,  lias  had  so  much  work 
to  do  that  he  really  could  not  do  it.  This  state  of  things 
having  come  about,  the  good  old  Saint  has  merely  acted 
as  General  of  the  army,  and  employed  grown-up  people 
to  serve  as  his  officers  and  see  that  all  the  young  ones 
were  not  forgotten. 

This  time  three  gentlemen  enlisted  in  his  service,  and 
set  out  to  provide  for  over  ten  thousand  children.  Think 
what  an  army  ten  thousand  children  make,  and  picture 
poor  old  Santy  trying  to  fill  the  stockings  in  one  evening! 
It  would  be  really  impossible,  no  matter  how  fast  the 
reindeers  travelled,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that 
others  should  aid  him.  These  three  gentlemen  that  en- 
listed in  the  cause  did  not  try  to  fill  these  ten  thousand 


stockings.  They  hired  the  biggest  place  in  the  city  of 
New  York — the  place  where  they  have  the  big  three-ring1 
circus  and  the  Horse  Show  and  everything-  else  that  is 
big — for  nothing  smaller  than  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den would  accommodate  the  young  ones. 

Years  ago  the  workshop  of  Santa  Glaus  was  more  than 
busy  with  the  making  of  presents;  and  when  he  found 
that  his  officers  had  discovered  ten  thousand  extra  chil- 
dren to  be  provided  for  this  time  the  old  General  of  the 
Christinas  army  said  that  the  presents  must  be  procured 
elsewhere.  So  these  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into 
a  "Christmas  Society,"  and  asked  the  children  whom 
Santa  Glaus  had  not  neglected  in  previous  years  to  sup- 
ply the  presents  for  the  army  of  little  ones  who  had  none. 
These  children  responded  right  heartily,  and  the  great 
building  was  turned  into  a  regular  toy  shop.  They  didn't 
send  broken,  good-for-nothing  toys,  but  toys  that  wen-  as 
good  as  new,  and  others  that  were  entirely  new.  So  when 
Christmas  morning  broke,  Santa  Glaus  looked  at  the 
presents  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  told  his  officers 
that  their  work  had  been  well  done. 

While  the  collection  of  toys  was  being  made,  other 
people  had  gone  among  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  great 
city,  and  when  they  found  neglected  children  they  gave 
them  tickets,  and  told  them  that  the  tickets  meant 
candy  and  presents.  So  when  the  doors  of  the  building 
were  opened,  at  1.30  on  Christmas  afternoon,  there  was 
a  line  of  children  and  mothers  waiting-  that  extended  all 
around  the  block  occupied  by  the  Garden.  And  when  the 
doors  were  opened  !  Well,  any  one  who  was  not  there 
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cannot  imagine  the  excitement  and  the  joy  of  everybody. 
for  nuiiiy  of  tin'  children  who  had  given  presents  occupied 
seals  where  lliey  could  see  the  olhers  who  had  collie  l.o 

i-( ive  the  gifts,  ll  was  a  great  time,  1  can  assure  you, 

and  San  la  Clans  must  have  chuckled  with  delight. 

From  the  floor  to  the  root'  of  the  building  run  a  hun- 
dred ropes  worked  on  pulleys,  and  on  these  ropes  were 
hung  the  presents,  and  in  addition  to  these  a  great  plat- 
form in  the  centre  was  heaped  high  wilh  other,  presents 
— dolls  and  drums,  hobby-horses,  doll-carriages,  in  fact 
everything  that  you  could  find  in  the  best  toy  store  in  tin- 
world.  Then  there  was  a  band,  led  by  Levy,  at  one  end, 
and  at  Ilie  other  end  about  two  hundred  banjo-pla  \  ers, 
and  with  these  two  orchestras  there  was  inunc  all  the 
time.  When  the  place  was  iilled  with  children,  poor, 
ragged,  and  crippled,  who  had  never  even  dreamed  of  so 
wonderful  and  beautiful  a  sight,  the  distribution  of  pres- 
ents began.  The  little  ones  were  formed  into  lines,  and 
marched  past  stalls  where  stood  the  kind  ladies  who 
had  come  to  assist  in  the  Christmas  work. 

As  each  child  passed,  a  present  was  handed  out, 
and  if  the  little  one  was  particularly  pinched  and  wan. 
an  extra  present  was  given— something  appropriate  and 
particularly  nice.  Then  the  procession  passed  on  and 
out  of  the  door,  to  make  room  for  the  others  who  waited 
outside.  Each  child  that  was  admitted  received  a  bag  of 
candy  and  one  of  fruit  at  the  door.  And  how  do  you 
think  the  candy  was  served?  Have  you  ever  seen  those 
great  chutes  that  pour  down  coal?  Well,  two  men  were 
kept  busy  pouring  candy  into  two  chutes  all  the  time, 
in  order  that  the  children  might  be  supplied,  and  every 
child  that  came  went  away  with  something.  This  was 
the  way  that  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  day  was  passed 
bv  ten  thousand  children  in  New  York,  and  every  one 
of  these  was  made  happier,  and  its  poor  little  life  was 
brightened;  and  something  more  was  carried  away  than 
presents — a  knowledge  of  good-will  and  peace.  Those 
who  gave  and  those  who  received  the  gifts  felt,  although 
unconsciously,  that  the  message  of  the  angels  that  the 
shepherds  heard  long  years  ago  belonged  to  them,  and 
Christmas  was  made  a  day  of  joy.  V.  S.  M. 

SANTA'S    BOY    LIEUTENANT. 

PERHAPS  the  youngest  and  most  active  of  Santa  Claus's 
otlicers  is  a  fifteen  year-old  boy  that  I  know.  Many  of 
my  readers  will  know  him  too  when  I  say  that  his  name 
is  Tello  d' Apery,  for  Tello  has  a  very  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances, whom  he  has  either  met  or  corresponded 
with,  or  who  have  read  his  bright  little  paper,  the  Sunny 
Hour.  To  make  a  selection  from  this  circle  would  be  to 
name  some  of  the  most  famous  persons  living,  including 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  Poet-Queen  Elizabeth  of  Rou- 
mania. 

Out  of  the  profits  of  the  Sinmy  Hour,  which  he  has 
been  publishing  for  some  three  years.  Tello  has  founded 
a  charity  which  he  calls  his  Barefoot  Fund.  lie  asks  his 
friends  and  readers  to  send  him  all  their  left-off  shoes, 
no  matter  how  much  worn  they  may  Vie,  provided  they 
can  be  repaired.  These  rejected  articles  of  foot-gear  he 
lakes  to  a  cobbler  with  whom  he  has  an  arrangement,  for 
repairs,  and  who,  in  consideration  of  being  allowed  to 
take  his  own  time  about  the  work,  and  do  it  when  more 
profitable  jobs  are  slack,  charges  Tello  a  very  low  price 
for  his  labor.  Very  likely,  too,  the  cobbler  puts  some 
charity  into  the  unprofitable  work,  fur  Tello's  sake  and 
the  good  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Though  the  Barefoot  Fund  is  continually  being  drawn 
upon,  the  greatest  drain  upon  its  resources  is  at  Christ- 
mas-time, when  Tello,  in  his  capacity  of  lieutenant  to 
Santa  Clans,  entertains  large  numbers  of  the  poorest  class 
of  children.  At  the  Christinas  of  1890  he  entertained  and 
provided  presents  for  upwards  of  300;  this  last  Christmas 
the  number  rose  to  about  SOO.  Think  of  it!  Eight  hun- 


dred boys  and  girls  made  happy  with  oranges  and  cake 
and  candy,  and  caps  and  cloaks  and  shoes  and  gloves,  by 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  not  a  rich  boy  at  that!  There  was 
a  Christinas  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  great  room,  and  the 
presents  were  hung  upon  it  and  grouped  around  it,  and 
when  all  was  ready  the  policemen  at  the  door  let  in  a 
steady  stream  of  eager  little  things  until  the  hall  was 
crowded.  Hundreds  more  \\ere  waiting  in  the  street, 
and  none  went  away  without  something  to  eat  and  some- 
thing to  keep.  Truly  has  old  Santa  Claus  an  able  and 
worthv  lieutenant  in  this  New  York  bov  of  fifteen. 

A.  B.  S. 


LITTLE  ARCHDUCHESS   ELIZABETH   AND 
HEK   I'.OMIOXS. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  royal  children  in  Europe 
is  certainly  little  Archduchess  Elizabeth  of  Austria, 
the  eight-year-old  orphaned  daughter  of  the  ill-fated 
Crown-Prince  Rudolph.  She  has  inherited  all  her  fa- 
ther's sweetness  of  temper,  and  bids  fair,  when  she  grows 
up,  to  resemble  her  beautiful  grandmother,  Empress  Eliz- 
abeth. Her  grandfather  doles  on  her,  and  seems  to  have 
transferred  to  her  all  the  love  he  bare  his  only  son. 

The  idol  of  the  Viennese  people,  who  call  her  "die 
kleine  Frau "  (the  little  woman),  she  never  drives  out 
without  receiving  a  perfect  ovation,  and  many  eyes  fill 
with  tears  of  pity  when  gazing  on  the  tiny  Princess,  so 
early  deprived  of  a  father's  love. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  incident  occurred  \\  hieli  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  little  Archduchess  that  it  is  worthy  of 
being  placed  on  record.  There  is  a  well-known  young 
ladies  school  at  Dresden,  where  a  great  many  Viennese 
girls  are  sent,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  ten,  to  finish 
their  education  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Madame 
F ,  the  owner  of  the  school  in  question,  and  an  Aus- 
trian by  birth.  Until  this  autumn  the  little  girls  were  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  from  home  once  a  month  small 
boxes  containing  some  of  the  delicious  confectionery 
for  which  Vienna  is  renowned.  Unfortunately,  several 
cases  of  sickness  among  the  pupils  having  been  caused, 
according  to  the  house  physician,  by  too  many  bonbons, 

Madame  F gathered  the  young  people  around' her  one 

morning,  and  declared  to  them  solemnly  that  she  absolute- 
ly forbade  any  more  indulgences  of  this  nature,  and  that 
she  would,  moreover,  address  a  circular  to  the  children's 
parents,  requesting  them  to  avoid  sending  sweetmeats 
or  any  other  toothsome  dainties  to  them  during-  their  stay 
at  her  school.  This  edict  caused  terrible  consternation 
among  the  little  giinriiKiinli'is.  They  came  very  near  an 
open  revolt  against  so  arbitrary  a  measure,  and  matters 
were  looking  very  black  indeed,  when  suddenly  a  dark- 
eyed,  fair-haired  little  beauty  of  eleven  summers  climbed 
on  a  table,  and  silencing  the  noisy  troop  of  her  com- 
rades, harangued  them  as  follows: 

"  Children,"  she  exclaimed  in  vibrating  accents,  "we 
must  be  revenged.  We  cannot  allow  such  injustice;  we 
will  not  submit  to  an  undeserved  punishment,  which 
robs  us  of  our  only  pleasure.  Madame  is  an  Austri- 
an, and  as  such  she  must  submit  to  anything  done  by 
our  imperial  family.  Do  you  know  what?  We  will 
send  a  round  robin  to  our  little  Archduchess,  imploring 
her  to  forbid  madame  to  treat  us  so  cruelly." 

"  What  little  Archduchess?"  "Who  is  she?"  "Where 
does  she  live?"  cried  the  excited  listeners. 

With  a  smile  of  pity  for  so  much  ignorance,  the  speak- 
er explained  to  her  now  delighted  audience  that  Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth,  the  Emperor's  granddaughter,  is  all- 
powerful  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  that  should  she 
consider  their  prayer  favorably,  the  whole  imperial  fam- 
ily would  come  forward,  if  necessary,  to  crush  madame's 
decree  against  the  importation  of  sweets. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  was  so  patent,  that  without 
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further  delay  the  little  girls  in  great  glee  set  to  work 
to  draw  up  their  petition— a  document  which  cost  them 
much  pains  to  compose,  and  which  ran  thus: 

"DEAR  Anc'iiia'cmoss  KI.IZABKTH, — We  love  you  and  your 
grandpapa  very  min-li,  and  wo  are  here  i-n  Dresden  at  school, 
\\here  wo  are  generally  pretty  well  satisfied.  To-day,  however, 
something  awful  has  happened.:  madaine  lias  furliidden  our 
dear  parents  to  send  us  any  more  lionlions  for  ever  so  many 
years;  no  more  sugar  plums,  no  more  elioeolates,  no  more  cakes, 
nor  anything  sweet  ami  good.  So  \Ve  want  to  ask  yon  to  help 
ns  out  of  our  trouble,  clear  Archduchess.  1'lease.  please  loll  your 
dear  grandpapa  to  send  word  to  madame  thai  she,  is  to  let  us 
have,  bonbons  again  as  before.  With  this  ardent  pra\er  we 
close  our  letter.  Our  best  love  to  your  dear  grandpapa  and 
grandmamma.  We  all  kiss  your  little  hands,  and  remain  your 
true  and  respectful  little  compatriots." 

When  the  long  list  of  names  had  been  signed  to  this 
remarkable  epistle,  it  was  carefully  put  iii  an  envelope, 
and  addressed  to  "Die  Kleine  Fran  Erzherzogin  Elizabeth, 
per  adv.:  Ilirem  Grossvater,  den  Kaiser  von  Oesterreich, 
Wieii."  (To  the  little  madame,  Archduchess  Elizabeth, 
c/0  her  Grandpapa,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Vienna.) 
And  witli  many  misgivings  and  heart-beatings  it  was 
duly  posted. 

A  week  later  Madame  F—  -  was  much  surprised  to 
receive  a  huge  box  addressed  to  "  the  pupils  of  the  F— 
Institution.  Dresden."  It  came  from  Vienna,  and  was 
stamped  on  the  lid  with  the  imperial  coat  of  arms.  She 
immediately  summoned  all  the  children,  and  as  soon  as 
they  caught  sight  of  the  gigantic  package,  the  little  Aus- 
trian conspirators  huddled  together,  whispering  to  each 
other,  with  glowing  faces  and  glistening  eyes. 

On  the  top  of  the  box  lay  a  pink  and  silver  card,  on 
which  was  written,  in  a  round  childish  hand.  "From 
Archduchess  Elizabeth  to  her  dear  little  compatriots  in 
Dresden." 

Under  the  card  was  a  letter  sealed  with  the  impe- 
rial crest,  which  Madame  F—  -  opened  and  read  with 
boundless  amazement.  It  was  written  by  the  Countess 
Coudenhove,  the  lady- in- waiting  to  the  little  Arch- 
duchess, who  said  that  as  a  rule  such  petitions  as  had 

been  sent  by  Madame  F 's  little  Austrian  pupils  were 

not  taken  any  notice  of,  but  that  in  this  instance  the  lit- 
tle Archduchess  had  begged  so  hard  to  be  permitted  to 
grant  it  that  their  Majesties  had  allowed  her  to  choose 
and  send  the  contents  of  the  box  to  her  dear  little  com- 
patriots, with  the  wish  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  en- 
joy them  to  their  hearts'  content. 

The  children,  now  almost  beside  themselves  witli  de- 
light, crowded  round  the  box  with  shouts  of  joy  to  exam- 
ine the  sweet  and  fragrant  contents  thereof.  Nothing 
can  give  an  idea  of  their  enthusiasm  when,  one  after  an- 
other, boxes  of  exquisite  bonbons  of  all  descriptions  were 
brought  to  light.  Boxes  made  of  dainty  tinted  silks  with 
the  imperial  arms  and  crown  stamped  in  gold  on  each  of 
them;  bags  of  silver  tissue  tied  with  a/.ure  ribbons  and 
tilled  with  chocolate  pralines,  each  of  which  was  wrapped 
in  multicolored  tissue-paper,  with  devices  and  mottoes; 
marvellous  bars  of  Viennese  nougatine  enclosed  in  satin 
wrappers  on  which  the  pictures  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  were  painted  in  water-colors;  tiny  crystal  bon- 
bon nieres  containing  sugared  petals  of  roses  and  violets 
and  orange  blossoms,  certainly  prepared  by  fairies  for 
the  special  delectation  of  good  little  Austrian  subjects  of 
his  Royal  and  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph.  The  shouts  almost  deafened  poor  Madame  F— 
who,  not  so  very  black  at  heart  after  all,  could  not  but. 
end  by  forgiving  her  pupils,  to  whom  she  suggested  that 
in  return  for  the  kindness  and  favor  just  received  they 
would  do  well  to  embroider  a  handsome  bedquilt  for 
their  little  benefactress.  This  piece  of  work  is  now  in 
progress.  It  is  to  be  superb,  and  all  the  little  ladies  are 
laboring  at  it  with  a  will,  while  they  nibble  now  and 


again  some  of  the  Archduchess's  exquisite  bonbons,  loyal 
little  Austrian  monarchists  forever.  The  quilt  was  i»  bo 
presented  to  her  Imperial  Highness  for  Christmas. 

M.  C.  O. 


THE  FATE  OF  H  ML  FIELD. 

BY   MARY    SEI.IiEX    MetJOBB. 


LIDA  stood  at  her  chamber  window  at  Belfield. 
From  its  height  she  could  see  over  the  country  far 
and  wide,  even  to  the  hills  which  bounded  the  horizon  on 
the  west  and  to  the  strip  of  ocean  oil  the  south.  The 
river  wound  along  like  a  broad  silver  ribbon.  On  its 
banks  stood  the  mills,  and  a  huge  pile  of  buildings  called 
"The  Barracks."  Here  most  of  the  mill-hands  lived. 
At  the  foot  of  Belfield  hill  lay  the  village.  Close  by  the 
white  church  nestled  Kate  Robinson's  cottage.  A  little 
farther  down  street  the  Honians'  house  could  be  seen. 
Prissy  Parker  lived  on  a  cross-road,  and  Amanda  Wright 
at  the  end  of  a  broad  lane.  All  the  houses  were  visible 
from  Belfield,  while  Belfield  itself  was  a  mark  for  miles 
in  every  direction. 


"BEST  so,"  SHE  SAID,  AS  IT  SHIUVELLED  AND  DROPPED  INTO  ASIIKS. 

"So  if  you  want  to  see  me,  and  can't  come  down,  hang 
a  red  flag  out  of  your  window,  and  I'll  spin  up  the  hill." 

That  was  Kate  Robinson's  plan_. 

Alice  Homans  caught  the  suggestion.  "Use  a  yellow 
flag  for  me,  and  a  blue  one  for  Belle." 

"And  mine  shall  be  green,"  said  'Manda.  "Prissy 
shall  take  white." 

So  it  was  agreed.  The  five  Hags  were  made.  Alida 
kept  them  in  an  upper  drawer,  ready  for  use. 

'Phis  very  afternoon  sin-  was  fastening  all  five  to  her 
window-sill.  The  breeze  caught  them,  and  flaunted  them 
alluringly.  They  seemed  to  beckon,  beckon,  beckon. 
Alida  took  her  opera-glass,  and  gazed  down  into  the  vil- 
lage. Presently  she  gave  a  little  laugh  of  salist'a. -tion. 
for  from  the  small  house  shadowed  by  the  church  spire 
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an  answering  signal  fluttered,  while  further  down  the 
street  she  spied  the  Happing  of  a  blue  apron. 

"  Kale  and  Alice  will  notify  the  other  girls."  thought 
Alida,  and  she  went  hastily  into  her  mother's  dressing- 
room. 

"  Now  for  the  flannel,  mammy  dear."  she  said.  "And 
did  you  say  twenty  cents  a  yard,  my  precious  pet?'' 

"  'Seeing  it's  you,'  I'll  let  you  have  it  at  that  price." 
said  Mix.  I'.ernard.  smiling. 

It  took  the  strength  <>f  both  of  them  to  carry  the  heavy 
bale  of  striped  red  and  gray  llannel  into  Alida's  room. 
Together  they  unrolled  it.  and  gathered  it  into  graceful 
folds,  after  the  manner  of  dresses  exhibited  in  shop  win- 
dows. 

Then  Alida  waited.  She  grew  quite  impatient,  for  to 
climb  the  steep  hill  was  a  work  of  time,  and  if  Prissy 
and  Amanda  did  not  happen  to  see  their  flags,  they  would 
have  to  be  hunted  up,  which  would  cause  further  delay. 
Sometimes  it  chanced  that  none  of  the  girls  were  on  the 
lookout.  Then  if  Alida  were  detained  at  home,  she  must 
needs  give  up  seeing  her  friends.  This  was  very  different 
from  the  happy  runnings  in  and  out  of  the  last  year. 
Sometimes  she  could  send  the  carriage  for  the  girls.  But 
she  had  once  overheard  a  foolish  remark  from  Alice 
Homaus  to  the  effect  that  she,  Alice,  had  rather  use  her 
own  two  feet,  and  not  be  "  pulled  round  by  other  people's 
donkeys."  Alida  never  forgoi  that. 

But  in  due  time  in  came  the  five,  flushed  and  rosy  with 
their  climb  up  the  hill. 

"The  soiree's  in  my  room,"  called  Alida  from  the  top 
of  the  stairs.  "Now,  then,  ladies,  what  do  you  say  to 
flint  for  a  costume" — she  pointed  to  the  striped  flannel  — 
"for  our  tennis  club?'' she  went  on.  "What's  the  fun 
of  a  Club  with  a  capital  C  if  we  can't  have  a  capital  uni- 
form /  And  this  is  a  'mark  down.'  Alice.  This  llannel 
is  a  '  bargain,'  my  girl.  Only  twenty  cents  a  yard.  Five 
yards  is  ample  for  a  skirt  and  blouse.  One  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  for  the  suit.  What  do  you  say;" 

They  all  cried:  "Splendid!"  "  Charming!''  and  scis- 
sors were  brought  to  divide  the  spoil. 

"The  bee  can  hold  a  meeting  now  and  here, "said  Ali- 
da ;  and  the  girls  fell  to  work  on  their  costumes. 

Alida  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  mention  that  Mrs. 
Bernard  had  paid  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  a  yard  for 
the  flannel,  and  that  it  was  she  who  provided  this  particu- 
lar "  bargain.''  No  need  to  tell  nil  that  one  knows. 

So  also  thought  Prissy  Parker.  She  snipped  and  basted 
with  the  others,  but  all  the  while  she  was  perplexed  as  to 
where  she  could  find  her  dollar  and  twenty  cents.  Prissy 
had  no  "allowance."  Pennies  were  scarce  in  the  Parker 
family. 

That  Alida  knew.  She  had  found  it  out  when  living 
in  the  village.  Prissy  had  let  her  into  several  choice 
domestic  secrets  while  teaching  her  one  day  how  to  knit 
a  certain  kind  of  afghan  stitch. 

The  next  morning  to  that  on  which  the  bees  swarmed 
at  Beltield  Alida  knocked  at  Prissy's  front  door.  "I 
thought  I'd  walk  to  school  with  you  to  day."  she  an- 
nounced. "And.  by-the-way,  suppose  we  go  '  across  lots.' 
There  is  no  end  of  harebells  dou  n  bj  <  Iressy's  brook." 

So.  instead  of  leaving  the  house  by  the  front  door, 
Prissy  drew  back  the  bolls  from  a  side  entrance.  Alida 
lingered  to  tie  her  shoe,  so  Prissy  stepped  out  on  the  porch 
before  her. 

She  gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  llight  under  her 
eyes,  lying  on  the  pia/./a  floor,  glittered — what  was  it?  A 
bit  of  shining  tin?  Prissy  stooped,  and  her  astonished 
linger^  closed  on  a  silver  dollar  fresh  from  the  mint. 
"Where  i-<>iil<l  this  have  come  from;"  she  cried. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Alida,  pressing  forward. 

"A  dollar!"  whispered  Prissy. 

"Somebody  must  have  dropped  it."  suggested  Alida. 

"  The  Parker  family  aren't  in  the  habit  of  dropping  dol- 


lars." said  Prissy,  "and  no  one  else  has  been  on  this 
porch  for  a  week." 

Indeed,  no  one  could  be  found  to  claim  the  money. 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Prissy,  unable  to  discover  ail 
owner,  felt  satisfied  in  keeping  the  mysterious  windfall. 

"Now  my  tennis  suit  will  cost  only  twenty  cents." 
she  said,  gleefully. 

Alida.  who  had  been  on  pins  and  needles  lest  she 
should  be  asked  perplexing  questions,  breathed  freely. 

About  this  time  Prissy's  mind  was  relieved  on  another 
point.  She  and  Alida  were  on  their  way  to  the  village 
library  to  see  if  perchance  it  might,  contain  a  hook  on 
tennis. 

Suddenly  Alida  thrust  into  Prissy's  hand  a  small 
parcel.  ".Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  Pris,"  said 
she.  "  I'm  mighty  glad  you  were  born — fifteen  years 
ago,  wasn't  it .'" 

Prissy  untied  the  package.  Then  she  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief  and  pleasure  as  she  took  from  the  paper  a  small 
red  cap  with  a.  gray  knot  in  front.  This  would  complete 
her  tennis  suit. 

"  And  it  couldn't  have  cost  more  than  lifty  or  seventy- 
five  cents."  thought  Prissy,  quickly  and  gratefully. 

She  had  feared  lest  an  expensive  present  should  put  to 
the  blush  the  very  small  book-mark  which  she  had  given 
Alida  the  preceding  week. 

I'.ut  Alida  had  grown  wise — very  tenderly  wise;  alert  to 
catch  faint  signs  from  her  friends,  eager,  in  her  recovered 
prosperity,  to  please  them  rather  than  to  gratify  her  own 
generous  impulses. 

"I  just  hated  to  have  Virginia  Carroll  send  me  that 
dressing-case  with  the  silver  brushes,"  remembered  Alida. 

A  book  on  tennis  in  the  village  library ?  Not  so.  And 
if  there  had  been.it  would  have  taken  time  and  courage 
to  hunt  it  up  in  the  jumble  of  volumes  kept  in  Zephaniah 
Brock's  harness  shop. 

At  one  end  of  the  small  dark  room  were  a  dozen  shelves, 
on  which  were  crammed  and  jammed  some  hundred 
hooks.  This  was  "The  Library,"  as  some  of  the  village 
folk  called  it. 

Zephaniah  Brock's  maiden  sister,  who  loved  books,  had 
covered  and  numbered  these.  But  she  could  not  van- 
quish chaos  in  a  room  only  seven  feet  by  twelve,  over- 
stocked with  leather  and  broken  bits  of  harness.  If  one 
needed  a  hook-  from  the  upper  shelves,  he  was  welcome 
to  risk  his  neck  on  a  rickety  step-ladder,  and  to  put  his 
head  into  a  cluster  of  cobwebs. 

But,  after  all.  it  was  good  to  have  even  this  diminutive 
library,  in  which  one  could  find  Preseott's  histories,  a 
few  odd  numbers  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  and  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  Motley's  Xi-t'ii  r/ni/i/s.  not  to  mention  a 
battered  copy  of  .losephus  and  one  of  Fox's  Martyrs. 
Many  of  the  mill  operatives  came  round  to  Zephaniah's 
on  Saturday  nights  to  smoke  a  pipe  in  his  close  quarters, 
and  sometimes  one  of  them  went  home  with  a  book  to 
read  on  Sunday. 

But.  as  I  said,  no  work  on  tennis  could  be  found. 
Alida  caught  her  dress  on  a  rusty  nail  as  she  turned  to 
say  good  hy  to  Zephaniah,  who  sat  for  all  the  world  like 
a.  good-natured  spider  in  the  middle  of  his  web.  She  gave 
an  exclamation  of  dismay. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  horrid  rent?     All  criss-cross." 

Cissy  Larkins  happened  to  be  passing.  "Let  me  darn 
it  for  you  ;"  she  asked,  eagerly.  And  Alida  was  thank- 
ful to  accept  her  offer. 

As  to  her  reasons  for  still  wearing  her  last  year's 
gowns.  Alicia  kept,  her  own  counsel.  In  one  sense  she 
was  as  poor  as  she  had  been  in  the  house  under  the  elms, 
for  she  was  hoarding  her  allowance  like  a  miser.  But 
m/.srr  in  this  case  could  not  be  translated  miserable. 
Alida  wrote  to  Mr.  Peters,  and  told  him  what  "fun"  it 
continued  to  be  "  not  to  buy  till  the  next  time."  And  Mr. 
Peters's  reply  had  a  P.S.,  for  all  he  was  not  a  woman: 
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"P.S. — Continue  to  save  your  pennies. 
A  pretty  scheme  begins  to  dawn  upon  me, 
of  which  more  hereafter  " 

Alida.  showed  that  postscript  to  no  liv- 
ing soul. 

As  matters  turned  out,  the  expected  ten- 
nis shames  were  interrupted  this  summer. 
In  June  the  postponed  trip  to  Quebec  was 
enjoyed.  During  July,  Virginia  Carroll 
brought  her  three  Saratoga  trunks  to  Bel- 
field.  Alida  coaxed  Kate  and  the  twins 
to  call  011  Virginia,  but  the  old  stiffness 
suddenly  took  possession  of  all  three.  As 
for  Amanda  and  Prissy,  they  always  had 
a  reason  which  made  it  utterly  impossible 
for  them  to  come  near  Belfield  while  Miss 
Carroll  aired  her  graces  on  its  veranda. 
Alida  missed  her  cronies  sorely. 

When  Virginia  departed,  there  was  a 
week  of  the  old  free  life.  Picnics  in  the 
woods;  a  drive  in  one  of  the  mill  wagons 
to  a  Shaker  settlement  ten  miles  away; 
happy  evenings  on  the  piazza  with  lemon- 
ade and  stories,  while  the  lights  in  the  vil- 
lage below  twinkled  like  stars  winch  had 
missed  their  way  and  fallen  to  earth. 

The  only  bitter  drop  in  Alida's  cup  was 
that  even  in  the  renewed  intimacy  there 
was  a  slight  offishness  in  Alice  and  in 
Prissy  Parker,  a  shadow  of  the  late  stiff- 
ness. They  found  Belfield  rather  "fine"  even  without 
foreign  guests.  Alida  could  have  given  them  both  a 
good  shaking  for  their  silliness;  and  before  she  had 
managed  to  get  the  better  of  Alice's  absurd  pride  Belfield 
was  full  of  friends  from  New  York  and  Boston.  They 
were  all  grown  people,  but,  of  course,  the  daughter  of  the 
house  must  help  entertain  them.  And  then  all  her  time 
was  taken  up  in  arranging  a  very  grand  fete  which  was 
to  come  off  in  August.  The  Belfield  grounds  were  il- 
luminated, and  all  the  village  folk  enjoyed  the  rockets 
and  other  fh'eworks  at  a  distance. 

Little  by  little  Alida's  especial  comrades  were  being 
weaned  from  her.  They  had  their  merrymakings,  to 
which  Alida  was  unable  to  go  because  of  the  claims  at 
home. 

Many  of  the  Belfield  guests  were  agreeable  persons. 
Still  they  only  came  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  flew 
away.  They  found  very  little  in  common  with  the  vil- 
lagers; the  villagers  were  shy  with  them. 

The  care  of  the  big  house,  with  its  retinue  of  servants, 
weighed  on  Mrs.  Bernard.  In  spite  of  her  hospitable 
heart,  she  was  not  sorry  when  autumn  came,  and  the 
last  visitor  from  the  city  departed. 

"  Really,  Alex,"  she  said,  softly,  "I  have  hardly  seen 
you  for  three  whole  months." 

And  Mr.  Bernard  answered:  "Let's  stay  alone  for 
a  while.  You  and  I  and  the  chick  !" 

But  "alone"  did  not  exclude  Alida's  friends.  She  hung 
out  her  red  flag  that  very  afternoon. 

"I'm  going  to  keep  Kate  all  night,  and  get  acquainted 
with  her  once  more,"  she  announced.  "Can  Michael 
drive  her  up,  mamma?" 

"In  an  hour  he  can  go  for  her,"  said  Mrs.  Bernard; 
"just  now  he's  oiling  the  kitchen  floor  and  the  border  of 
the  dining-room." 

Alida  drew  in  her  flag,  but  suddenly  Kate  burst  into 
the  house,  her  eyes  as  big  as  saucers,  her  cheeks  flaming 
with  excitement,  her  breath  coming  in  gasps. 

"I  just  lore  up  the  hill,"  she  panted.  "Oh,  Alida, 
what  do  you  think  has  happened?  The  most  ex-tra-or- 
din-a-ry  thing!  It's  a  miracle!  I  never  heard  of  him  in 
my  life,  and  here's  a  letter  from  him.  His  name  is 
Silas  Putnam.  He  lives  in  Chicago.  He  says  he's  heard 
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that  I  have  a  great  talent  for  music.  And— was  there 
ever  anything  so  marvellous? — he's  sent  me—  me— a  check 
for  a  hundred  dollars,  and  says  I'm  to  spend  it  on  sing- 
ing lessons.  I  took  the  check  to  the  bank,  expecting  it 
must  be  a  fraud,  but  the  teller  gave  me  the  money 
right  off.  Silas  Putnam!  Who  can  he  be?" 

"  It's  like  a  fairy  story,"  said  Alida,  clasping  her  hands. 

Kate  ran  to  Mrs.  Bernard,  who  was  perfectly  astonish- 
ed. She  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Silas  Putnam  be- 
fore. 

"  I'll  believe  now  in  the  unknown  uncles  who  suddenly 
pop  up  in  India  and  say  the  poor  girls  are  their  heiresses," 
said  Kate. 

Mr.  Bernard  knew  no  Silas  Putnam.  No  light  could 
be  thrown  on  the  mystery.  But  during  the  evening' 
Alida  stole  up  stairs,  took  from  her  pocket  Mr.  Peters's 
last  letter,  and  held  it  in  the  candle  flame.  "Best  so," 
she  said,  as  it  shrivelled  and  dropped  into  ashes. 

In  that  note  Alida  had  read:  "Your  hundred  dollars 
received,  my  dear  girl.  But  never  again  trust  a  bundle 
of  bank-bills  to  the  mail.  Your  guardian  angel  must 
have  watched  over  this  unregistered  package.  I  should 
have  sent  my  check,  but  being  known  in  your  village, 
our  underhand,  sly,  vicious  plotting  would  have  come  to 
light.  So  I  took  one  Silas  Putnam  into  my  confidence, 
and  he  has  sent  Miss  Kate  a  letter  which,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  will  puzzle  her  well,  and,  I  hope,  may  trans 
port  her  to  the  seventh  heaven,  where  I  am  sure  she  will 
find  you  awaiting  her,  my  little  friend." 

Kate  was  easily  persuaded  to  spend  the  night.  Song 
after  song  she  sang  in  the  echoing  music-room.  "  I've 
studied  as  well  as  I  knew  how  by  myself,"  she  said;  "but 
I'm  .sure  Professor  Cassini  will  find  my  'method'  all 
wrong." 

She  could  hardly  go  to  sleep  when  bedtime  came.  As 
for  Alida.  there  never  was  a  more  sympathetic  listener 
Into  her  attentive  ear  the  future  prima  donna  poured  her 
raptures.  The  mystery  in  which  the  hundred  dollars 
was  wrapt  made  the  whole  affair  perfect  to  the  poetical 
Katherine. 

In  the  dark.  Alida  stretched  out  her  hand  and  patted 
the  dress  which  lay  on  a  chair,  and  on  which  Cissy  Lar- 
kins's  darn  was  a  prominent  feature.  ' '  Have  new  dresses?" 
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she  thought.  "Not  I,  \vln-n  niV  money  will  cultivate 
nightingales  and  skylarks." 

This  was  on  Monday  mulil.  Kale  Hew  round  the  next 
da\ .  completing  her  arrangements  I'or  future  singing  les- 
sons. 1'rotVssor  ('assini's  headquarters  wore  in  a  town 
live  miles  away.  Kate  walked  there  and  walked  baek. 
Then  si ie  came  to  Bellield  to  report  progress,  and  again 
spent  the  night.  Probably  she  was  weary,  and  the  late 
talking  of  the  previous  evening-  made  both  girls'  eyelids 
droop. 

But  Alida's  tirst.  sleep  was  restless.  In  spite  of  her  re- 
joicing over  Kate,  she  was  again  worried  over  Alice's 
estrangement. 

"Just  as  long  as  I  live  at.  Belfleld  I  shall  have  to  fight 
her  silly  pride."  thought  Alida.  half  grieved,  half  angry. 
"She  iraii't  see  that  money  makes  no  difference  between 
us." 

And  at  the  same  time  she  did  realize  why  Alice  felt 
awkward  in  the  presence  of  the  fashionable  city  ladies 
who  had  visited  at  Belfleld.  As  long  as  the  Bernards 
lived  on  the  hill  a  certain  style  was  expected,  perhaps 
properly  expected  of  them.  And  yet.  at  least  nine 

i ihs'  of  the  year,  the  village  folk  were  their  only 

neighbors. 

"And  since  I'm  to  live  here  all  my  days,'' thought 
Alida,  "I  wish  our  house  were  like  their  houses.  In. 
New  York  we  lived  as  our  neighbors  did.  Here,  in  spite 
of  all  I  can  do,  the  girls  find  me — different." 

Between  her  excitement  over  Kate  and  her  irritation  in 
regard  to  Alice,  Alida's  brain  worked  wildly.  Besides, 
why  should  she  be  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  ?  The  air  was 
close — was  stifling.  She  was  drawing  heavy  breaths.  A 
stone,  a  large  stone,  lay  on  her  chest.  She  tried  to  call 
out,  but  she  could  make  no  sound.  The  walls  of  her 
dungeon  approached  each  other,  as  in  a  hideous  tale  she 
had  once  read.  With  a  desperate  effort  she  flung  out  her 
arms  and  awoke — "  Ah  !  Ah !  Ah !" 

She  was  still  stifling.  The  room  was  full  of  smoke. 
Kate  lay  sleeping  profoundly.  Alida  seized  her,  and, 
dragging  her  along,  staggered  across  the  room.  She 
groped  blindly  along  the  wall,  then  dropped  on  her 
knees,  feeling  her  way  through  the  dense  smoke.  A  sud- 
den flash  of  light  from  the  adjoining  wing  showed  her 
the  door.  She  flung  it  open  and  almost  fell  into  the 
hall,  shrieking: 

"Fire!     Fire!     Fire!" 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


"SKEES,"  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE 
THEM. 

ONE  of  the  plcasantest  and  most  invigorating  sports  for  win- 
ter, and  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  part  of  llir  Stale  in 
\\hich  1  live,  is  skeeing.  In  the  United  States  skeeing  is  almost 
unknown,  lint  in  Norway,  its  native  home,  it  holds  tin;  highest 
place  among  tin;  sports  of  tliat  country.  In  our  own  North- 
western Slates,  wlii. Oi  are  settled  hugely  by  Norwegians,  it  is 
•very  popular,  and  the  annual  races  are  the  great  events  of  the 
year. 

Skees,  or  skis,  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  I  will  attempt 
to  describe,  tn  the  readers  of  the  HARPER'S  YoUSG  PKOPLK  how 
to  make  a  pair.  The  cost,  o!' material  will  uot  exceed  seventy- 
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down  to  about  three-quarters  of  an  ineli  thick.  The  width  of 
the  skee  should  be  three  and  a  half  inches.  I  would  recommend 
I  be  sis  li'ot  sl<ec.s  I'or  a  beginner,  especially  if  he  is  not  very 
large.  MarU  "lie  nl  the  planed  side.-,  nf  each  piece,  the  side 
which  has  the  smoothes!  and  sinnghirM  grain.  This  side  will 


five  cents.  The,  first  thing  to  lie.  done  is  to  go  to  a  saw-mill  and 
select  a  tough,  straight-grained  white-oak  board.  From  this 
Lave  cut  two  pieces  six  or  eight  feet  long,  ami  have  them  planed 


be  know  n  as  the'  ••  work  side."  Ten  inches  from  the  centre  tow- 
ards the  ends  of  the  skee  make  a  mark  across  the  edge.  Then 
have  the  skee  resawed.  that  is.  have  it  'slit  parallel  to  the  work 
side  ami  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  it.  cutting  through  the  whole 
width  of  the  skee,  the  slit  extending  to  the  mark  on  the  edge. 
From  this  mark  have  tin-  waste  pieces  halt'  an  inch  thick  cut 
off,  leaving  the  skee  as  in  Fig.  1.  The  lirsl  slit  should  be  cut  on 
a  circular  saw,  and  the  rest  on  a  jig-saw.  From  the  waste  pieces 
have  two  heel  plates  cut,  as  in  Fig.  -'.  These  will  be  used  to 
steady  the  foot  in  sliding.  The  rest  of  the  work  you  can  easily 
do  yourself  at  home  with  the  aid  ot'a  few  simple  tools — a  gimlet, 
a  brace  and  a  quarter-inch  bit.  a  quarter-inch  chisel,  a  plane, 
screw-driver,  and  jack-knife.  First,  you  decide  which  yon  want 
for  the  front  end  of  youi  skee.  This  you  do  by  rubbing  your 
hand  along  the  work  side,  and  whichever  way  the  grain  runs 

s itliest  have  that  for  the  way  it  will  run  on  the  snov. .     Next, 

make  your  strap-holes  about  four  or  live  inches  front  of  the  tor- 
ward  ends  of  your  block.  These  holes  are  one  inch  by  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  v\  ork  side  of  the 
skees.  They  are  made  by  boring  holes  with  the  brace  aud  bit 
half-way  through  the  skee,  and  then  repeating  the  boring  from 
the  other  side,  so  as  to  meet  the  holes  tirst  bored.  The  extra 
wood  is  then  chiselled  out,  and  a  smooth  hole  left.  The  upper 
side  of  the  skee  should  then  be  planed  off,  and  made  to  taper 
slightly  towards  the  ends.  Sharpen  the  forward  end,  as  in  Fig. 
1,  aud  then  screw  the  heel  plates  on  the  block,  so  as  to  have  the 

heel  slip  easily  into  it  when 
the  strap  is  buckled  over  the 
toe.  The  strap  should  not  be 
too  tight,  as  freedom  of  mo- 
tion is  necessary. 

Now  the  skee  is  ready  to  be 
turned  up,  but  tirst  a  steam 
box  and  form  must  be  made.  An 
empty  starch-box  will  answer 
for  the  former  (Fig.  3).  Make 
a  bole  in  the  bottom  at  one  end 
for  the  spout  of  the  teakettle  ; 
then  make  t«o  slits  in  the  oth- 
er end.  about,  lour  inches  by 
three-eighths  of  an  inch,  so  that 

the  skees  may  be  inserted.  Nail  two  slicks  to  this  end  of  the 
box,  to  serve  as  legs  to  rest  on  the  floor.  'I  he  form  may  lie  made 
from  an  inch  pine,  board  and  a  few  pegs  (Fig.  4).  Mark  on  the 
board  the  turn  you  wish  for  your  skees,  and  alternately  on  either 
side  ol  this  line,  and  about  six-eighths  of  an  inch  from  it,  bore 
holes  in  which  to  put  the  pegs.  Boil  water  in  the  teakettle, and 
then  steam  the  ends  of  the  skees  till  they  will  bend  easily — say 
fifteen  minutes  —  and  then  put  in  the  forms  to  dry.  They  should 
b"  placed  into  the  forms  just  as  soon  as  possible  after  taking 
them  out  of  the  steam-box,  as  they  very  soon  become  rigid  and 
will  not  go  in.  \Vhen  dry,  the  ends  may  be  fastened  into  posi- 
tion by  wire.  Bore  two  small  boles  about  half  an  inch  apart, 
where  the  turn  commences,  and  pass  a  wire  down  through  one 
and  up  through  the  other,  twisting  it  tight.  Sink  the  wire  Hush 
with  the  work  side  of  the  skees,  and  fasten  the  other  end  tightly 
around  the  tip  of  the  skee,  and  after  receiving  a  coat  of  oil,  be- 
hold !  the  slice  is  finished. 

The  best  pole  to  use  that  I  know  of,  nnd  the  one  that  is  used 
about  here,  is  the  butt  end  of  the  large  bamboo  fish-pole.  Select. 
a.  good  strong  pole,  and  from  the  butt  end  cut  off  about  eight 
feet,  making  the  cut  about  two  inches  from  a  joint  on  the  larger 
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piece;  then  get  a  brass  ferule  to  tit  tightly  OMT  this  end.  Bore 
a  quarter-inch  hole  in  a  piece  of  pine  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
long,  ami  whittle  it  to  tit  tightly  into  the  end  of  the  pole.  Get 
a  quarter-inch  bolt  about  three  inches  long;  put  it  through  thr 
hole  in  the  ping.  Put  the  plug  iu  the  end  of  Ihe  pole,  letting 
the  bead  of  the  bolt  rest  against  the  solid  joiut;  then  lit  your 


V 


y 

Skce  (omplcted 


I 


feet-  kind  of  mental  action  or  dreaming.  Thus,  a  whisper  in  the 
car  is  sometimes  enough  to  siarl  a.  dream.  It.  is  related  of  an 
English  nl'lieer  thai  his  companions  in  this  way  conducted  him 
through  the  whole  process  of  a  quarrel,  which  ended  in  a  duel, 
and  when  the  parties  were  supposed  to  meet,  a  pistol  was  put 
into  his  hand,  which  he  tired,  and  lie  awoke  with  the  fright. 
\\hal  about  the  dreams  of  the  da\time.  of  l.nilding  castles  in 
the.  air  .'  Mow  often  t  he\  lull  pain  of  body  or  mind,  lig  '.I  en 
drudgery,  ami  bring  innocent  pleasures  when  all  other  delights 
fa.il!  So,  too,  \\itb  the  dreams  of  happy  childhood  days.  For 
life  "s  but  a  continual  round  of  dreams,  with  wakings  more  or 
less  sudden  and  sad;  so  that  when  the  journey  is  over,  when 
dreadful  giants  and  ogres  have  been  escaped,  when  the  Hill 
Dilh'culiy  and  the  Doubting  Castle  have  been  passed,  says  the 
dreamer,  "Now  I  awoke,  and,  behold,  it  was  a  dream  !'' 


ferule  closely  over  the  end.  This  spike  is  useful  in  helping  to 
propel  yourself  over  the  snow,  as  well  as  for  cleaning  the  suo\v 
and  ice  out  of  your  heel  plates.  A  coat  of  varnish  adds  hot  h  to 
the  appearance  and  durability  of  your  pole. 

If  yon  wish  to  make  your  skees  go  faster,  coat  the  bottom  with 
beeswax.  To  do  this,  take  a  hot  iron  and  spread  the  wax  evenly 
over  the  bottom.  The  wax  will  also  prevent  damp  snow  from 
sticking  to  the  wood,  and  thus  causing  many  a  hard  fall. 

The  steering  is  done  with  the  feet,  assisted  by  the  pole,  which 
may  he  also  used  as  a  brake.  In  using  skees  experience  is  the 
best  teacher,  but  perhaps  a  few  hints  may  be  useful  to  a  beginner. 
The  pole  should  be  held  on  the  left  side,  and  should  be  long 
enough  to  reach  behind  the  skees  easily  when  t  he  rider  is  stand- 
ing erect.  While,  riding,  one  should  stoop  slightly,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  any  little  unevenness  in  the  snow. 

The  skeeing  club  to  which  I  belong  has  only  been  running 
for  two  years,  and  it  has  now  a  membership  of  about  forty,  and 
the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  Iv'egiilarly  e\ciy  week", 
while  the  snow  lasts,  we  take  a  run  on  skees.  tor  they  can  be  n  ,nl 
for  running  and  walking  in  level  country  as  well  as  sliding  down 
hill.  What  can  be  more  delightful  than  a  moonlight  trip  out 
into  the  country,  a  supper  at  a  country  inn.  and  then  a  race  for 
home?  Skees  compare  very  favorably  with  Canadian  snow- 
shoes  in  a  level  country,  and  among  the  hills  they  far  surpass 
them.  They  attain  a  speed  rivalling  that  of  the  fastest  ''  double 
runner,"  and  are  far  hiore  exciting  and  pleasant  to  use.  When  I 
think  of  the  fun  I  have  had  on  them,  and  that  every  boy  might 
have,  I  wish  that  the  sport  might  become  universal. 

A.  S.  E. 


HOW   DEEAMS   MAY   COME. 

lK  great  poet's  fancy  that  figured  Puck  putting  a  girdle 
,  around  the  earth  in  forty  minutes  is  not  quite  the  exaggera- 
tion it  seems.  We  all  can  do  better  than  that  in  a  deliberate 
dream,  and  lind  we  have  been  asleep  for  only  five  minutes.  We 
can  think  of  many  things  in  live  minutes — of  the  sun's  rising 
and  setting,  for  instance.  Do  that  in  a  dream,  and  you  have  a 
"day,"  with  its  long  series  of  incidents  and  adventures.  Why 
is  it  we  lose  our  measure  of  time  in  dreams?  Simply  because 
we  have  no  fixed  standard  of  following  the  succession  of  fleet- 
ing thoughts.  Awake,  we  keep  track  of  the  hours  by  the  sun, 
the  clock,  the  appetite,  or  the  routine  of  the  day.  And  yet  we 
find  that  hours  slip  by  almost  unnoticed, even  in  the  da.ytime. 

Many  stories  could  be  told  of  people  losing  their  sense  of  time 
iu  dreams.  Thus,  Daniel  Webster  fell  asleep  while  listening  to 
an  opposing  counsel  reading  a  citation  from  a  law  book,  dream- 
ed a  long  dream,  and  awoke  in  time  to  hear  the  last-  words  of 
the  paragraph,  the  first  words  of  which  were  in  his  ears  when 
he  became  unconscious.  A  well-know  n  minister  of  Boston  had 
been  reading  a  missionary's  narrative  of  his  trials  and  sufferings. 
One  evening  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that-  he  sailed  from 
Boston,  and  had  been  a  week  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  Somehow 
he  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  natives.  He  was 
seized,  bound,  and  led  to  the  stake,  and  having  awoke  with  a 
jump  and  a  cry,  he  found  that  he  had  not  been  asleep  over  ten 
minutes.  Doctor  Reid  tells  of  himself  that  having  had  a  blister 
applied  to  his  head,  he  dreamed  of  going  out  West,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  being  scalped. 

Thus,  memories  of  waking  sensations  and  thoughts,  together 
with  sensations  received  in  sleep,  are  "such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of."  The  senses  go  to  sleep  iu  a  certain  order,  and  one  or 
more  of  the  senses  being  imperfectly  asleep  produces  au  imper- 


THE     I  IK  A  SON    WHY. 

"  T~  REALLY  don't  see,"  said  the  old  gray  mole, 
JL  "What  pleasure  there  is  abovegrouud, 

I  would  much   prefer  to  live  iu  a  hole, 
Where  plenty  to  eat  can  be  found." 

And  two  little  robins  up  in  a  tree, 

Laughed  so  hard  that  they  couldn't  fly; 

"Of  course,"  they  twittered,  "a  mole  can't  see, 
For  he's  blind — that's  the  reason   why." 


THE  LITTLE  HOUSEHOLDER. 

yes,  I  have  all  kinds  of  tenants,"  said  a  kind-faced  old 
entleman,  "  but  the  one  I  like  best  is  a  child  not  more 
than  ten  years  of  age.  A  few  years  ago  I  got  a  chance  to  buy 
a  piece  of  land  over  on  the  west  side,  and  did  so.  I  noticed 
that  there  was  an  old  coop  of  a  house  on  it,  but  I  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it.  After  a  while  a  man  came  to  me  and  wanted  to 
know  if  I  would  rent  it.  to  him. 

"What  do  you  want  it  for?" said  I. 

"To  live    ill,"  he  replied. 

••  Well."  I  said,  "you  can  have  it.  Pay  me  what  you  think  it 
is  worth  to  you." 

The  first  month  he  brought  two  dollars;  and  the  second 
mouth  a  little  boy,  who  said  he  was  the  man's  son,  came  with 
three  dollars.  After  that  I  saw  the  man  once  in  a  while,  but  in 
the  course  of  time  the  boy  paid  the  reut  regularly — sometimes 
two  dollars  and  sometimes  three.  One  day  I  asked  the  boy 
what  had  become  of  his  father. 

"  He's  dead,  sir,"  «  as  the  reply. 

"  Is  that  so  ?"  said  I.     "  How  long  since  ?" 

"  More'n  a  year, "he  answered. 

I  took  his  money,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  go 
and  investigate;  and  the  next  day  I  drove  over  there.  The 
old  shed  looked  quite  decent.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  lit- 
tle girl  let  me  in.  1  asked  for  her  mother.  She  said  she  did  not 
havc>  any. 

"Where  is  she?"  I  asked. 

"  We  do  not  know,  sir.  She  went  away  after  my  father  died, 
and  we've  never  seen  her  since." 

Just  then  a  little  girl  about  three  years  old  carne  in,  and  I 
learned  that  these  children  had  been  keeping  house  together  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  the  boy  supporting  his  two  little  sisters  by 
blacking  boots  and  selling  newspapers,  and  the  elder  girl  man- 
aging the  house  and  taking  care  of  the  baby.  Well,  I  bad 
my  daughter  call  on  them,  and  we,  kept  an  eye  on  them.  I 
thought  I  would  not  disturb  them  while  they  were  getting 
along.  The  next  time  the  boy  came  with  the  rent,  I  talked  with 
him  a  little,  and  then  I  said  : 

"My  boy,  yon  are  a  hero.  Keep  on  as  you  have  begun,  and 
yon  will  inner  be  sorry.  Keep  your  little  sisters  together,  and 
never  leave  them.  Now  look  at  this." 

I  showed  him  a  ledger  in  which  I  had  entered  all  the  mone\ 
that  he  had  paid  mo  for  rent,  and  I  told  him  it.  was  all  bis,  with 
interest.  "You  keep  right  on, "said  I,  "and  I'll  be  your  banker; 
and  when  this  amounts  to  a  little  more,  I'll  see  that  yon  get  a 
house  somewhere  of  your  own." 

That  is  the  kind  of  a  tenant  to  have. 
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AIDS    TO    MEMORY. 

"  I  KNOW  a  way  to  remember  my  lessons," 
said  Jnnniie.  "  I  know  a  'T'  whenever  I  see 
it  liecati.se  it's  an  I  with  a  roof  on  it.  A  '  <J  '  is 
an  O  with  a  tail  to  it.  An  'I;  '  is  a  P  with  au- 
nt her  tail  to  it,  anil  a  '  W  '  is  an  Jl  t  iirned  up- 
side down." 


A    PROPER    REQUEST. 

••.\<>\\,  Willie,"  said  mamma,  ''I  want  you 
to  keep  very  <|iiict.  1  diin't  want  you  to  say 
a  word  all  through  dinner." 

"  Vc'y  well,  maniinn,"  returned  Willie. 
"Oii'y  I  link  you  ought  to  help  by  givin'  my 
niont'  plenty  of  lilies  to  eat,  so's  to  keep  it 
busy." 


DIDN'T    NEED    ANY. 

"Ho!"  sneered  Willie,  "our  baby's  got 
teeth,  V  yours  hasn't." 

"  I  don't  care,"  retorted  Jimmie;  "  ours  don't 
need  any,  coz  we  feed  him  on  soup  in  a  bottle." 


NOT    MUCH    OF    A    TALKER. 

"  WELL,  Tommy,"  said  the  visitor,  "how  do 
you  like  your  baby  brother  ?" 

"Oh,  lots  and  lots — only  I  dou't  think  he's 
vely  blight." 

'•'Why  not?" 

"  We've  had  him  'most  two  weeks  now,  and 
he  hasn't  said  a  word  to  anybody." 


EPITAPH    ON    A    PET    PUG. 
POOR  Bobby,  with  turned-up  tail  and  nose, 
Has  gone  at  last,  and  turned  up  his  toes. 


AN   OBJECTION. 

"  CAN  you  say  your  alphabet  now,  Harry  ?" 
askeil  I'nele  John. 

"Yes — but  I  dou't  see  much  use  in  it.  It 
doesn't  spell  anything." 


THE    YOUNG    SCULPTOR. -DRAWN  j.v  GEORGE  T.  TOUIN. 


YOUNG    FOR    HIS    YEARS. 
VISITOR.  "  How  old  are  you,  Teddy  ?" 
TEDDY.  "Teddy's  four  years  old." 
Al'NTlK.  "  Oh,  Teddy  !     Now  you  know  you 

are  five." 

TEDDY.  "Yes,  auntie,  but  I  can  only  couut 

to  four." 


-' 


MASTER  OiirutiiK  Ki.n-n\s  <I\MK  so  NEAR  UUNNING  INTO  AN   ,\ii:-iioi,r,  THAT  TIIK.  SHOOK,  FOR  THE  TIM  n    BEING,  nE 

WITH    A    KK6UI.T    QUITE   I>AMITMN<;    T'  •    HIS    FKELINOS,  IJOTU   PHYbKIAI.    AM)    MENTAL. 


HIM    BLIND   TO    AT.L  EI.SR- 


HARPERS 


YOUNG  PEOPLE 
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OUK  FAITHFUL  FRIENDS. 

BY    ZITELLA    COCKE. 

NO  other  dog',  however  faithful,  well  trained,  or  ac- 
complished, can  be  to  us  quite  the  canine  friend 
which  we  loved  and  which  loved  us  in  our  childhood. 
Then  the  sense  of  companionship  with  the  animal  is 
deeper  .'iiid  stronger  than  in  after-years;  the  child  feels  a 
deli-lit  in  awakening  and  eliciting-  the  affections  of  the 
dog,  and  realizes 

"A  joy  to  watch  in  lower  erfiitmv 
Such   dawnin?  of  a  moral  nature." 


No  other  animal  appropriates  man  so  much  as  the  dog',  and 
no  other  animal  displays  so  many  human  characteristics. 
The  great  scientist  Cuvier.  \vith  whom  many  young  read 
ers  are  growing  acquainted,  says  that  the  dog  is  the  most, 
complete  conquest  that  man  has  ever  made,  inasmuch 
as  each  dog  is  devoted  to  his  own  master,  distinguishing 
him  from  all  oilier  men  in  his  recognition  and  affection, 
and  adopting  him,  so  to  speak,  into  his  own  family  and 
interests. 

The  dog  has  courage,  patience,  and  fidelity,  and  < 
gratitude.     It  was  the  portraying  of  this  humanity  of  the 
do-  which  made  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  paintings  so  won- 
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dcrt'iil  and  so  iiopulai1.  lie  represented  no!,  dog  ,-diapes 
onlv.  iiui  ilic  inner  nature  ihe  dog's  ln'art — aad  he  de- 
clared that  the  dog,  of  all  beasts,  had  (he  most  expressive 
eciunt.eiiaiiee.  English  boys  foil nd  the  greatest  delight  in 

•    at,    Ills  famous    pictures   of   dog's  —  "Low    Life    and 
Life,  Dignity    and     Impudence,"  and    the    "  Last 

.Mourner,"  In  tin-  last  -  mentioned  picture  the  grief 
stricken  dog  watching-  by  the  side  of  his  master's  collin 
is  said  to  have  cang'lit  and  lixed  the  altention  of  dogs 
who  came  in  with  persons  who  wished  to  see  the  renown- 
ed painting.  Perhaps  some  of  the  ( Jreek  students  among 
young-  readers  may  recall  the  act  of  the  (Jreek  philoso- 
pher Xenophanes,  who,  hearing'  the  cries  of  a  poor  dog 
which  a  peasant  was  unmercifully  beating-,  implored  the 
man  to  desist,  as  he  detected  a  human  tone  in  the  cry  of 

I  lie  dog. 

Witli  the  exception  of  the  elephant,  (lie  dog  is  said  to 
he  the  most  intelligent  of  all  beasts,  and  the  most  capable 
of  receiving  instruction.  Sir  Walter  Scott  believed  that 
the  dog  comprehended  the  conversation  of  human  he- 
ings.  Dr.  Gall,  a  German  scientist,  gives  an  instance  in 
which  a  dog  understood  French  and  German.  A  gen- 
tleman residing  upon  an  estate  in  Yorkshire  affirmed 
that  his  dog  thoroughly  understood  his  conversation 
with  servants  upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  estate.  To 
test  the  dog's  comprehension  in  the  presence  of  a  visitor, 
he  called  to  him  suddenly,  as  the  animal  lay  asleep  on 
the  hearth-rug,  "Dash,  the  cows  are  in  the  Held!"  The 
dog  slowly  opened  his  eyes  at  the  sound  of  his  master's 
voice,  but  relapsed  into  sleep.  The  master  called  again, 
"Dash,  the  cows  are  in  the  Held!'1 — when,  with  a  loud 
yelp,  he  jumped  from  the  rug  and  rushed  to  the  field,  nor 
did  he  return  until  he  had  scoured  it  from  one  end  to 
the  other. 

An  American  citizen  had  occasion  to  move  his  resi- 
dence from  New  York  to  Paris,  and  carried  to  his  new 
home  his  much  loved  dog.  For  a  time  the  dog  seem- 
ed to  be  in  a,  bewildered  state,  looking  wistfully  and 
earnestly  at  the  talking  foreigners,  but  after  a  sojourn  of 
a  few  weeks  his  whole  attitude  changed,  and  he  showed 
unmistakable  signs  that  he  comprehended  the  new  lan- 
guage, which  at  first  seemed  such  a  puzzle  to  him,  and  was 
perfectly  at  home  in  his  new  surroundings. 

James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  had  two  wonderful 
dogs — Sirrah  and  Hector.  Both  of  these  animals  mani- 
fested in  a  rare  degree  that  power  which  we  call  instinct, 
but  in  their  cases  it  seemed  more  worthy  the  name  of  in- 
telligence, or  even  reason.  It  happened  one  day  that  the 
master  missed  a  flock  of  sheep  from  his  grounds,  and  as 
the  weather  was  severely  cold,  he  feared  the  destruction 
of  the  lambs.  That  afternoon  he  discussed  the  probabil- 
ities of  danger  with  his  herdsman  while  Sirrah  was 
standing  by  his  side.  An  hour  afterwards  he  missed  the 
dog,  and  the  next  day  the  dog-  was  found  standing  in 
front  of  the  Hock  of  sheep,  which  he  had  driven  into  an 
old  barn.  The  same  master  told  similar  stories  of  Hec- 
tor's intelligence  and  fidelity.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Dr. 
Gall  are  not  the  only  authorities  for  (he  dog's  compre- 
hension of  language  and  conversation.  A  Parisian  stu- 
dent asserts  that  his  dog  always  knew  when  lie  intended 
lo  make  a  visit  to  the  country  from  the  remarks  he  made 
to  his  valet.  A  clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts tells  the  story  of  a  brother  clergyman,  who  remark- 
ed one  day  in  the  presence  of  his  dog  that  had  grown 
very  old  and  infirm,  "Really,  I  must  have  that  dog-  kill- 
ed, he  is  so  inlirni."  The  dog  rose  from  the  spot  where 
he  lay,  and  \\aiked  away,  and  for  six  months  could  not 
he  found.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  faithful  old 
creature  returned  to  his  master. 

The  writer  knows  an  instance  of  a  dog-,  whose  master  was 
killed  in  the  late  war  in  America,  that,  was  in  the  habit  of 
lying  before  his  master's  portrait  looking  up  at  it,  and  ut- 
tering the  most  piteous  moans.  This  was  done  some  three 


or  four  I  lines  a  week,  and  u  as  kept,  up  wil  h  greater  or  less 
frei|neiicy  until  the  dog's  deal  h.  Sir  \ValterScoll  tells  of 
his  dog  ('amp.  that  remembered  a,  whipping  he  once  re 
ceived  so  well,  that  if  pel-sons  made  any  allusion  to  ii  in 
their  conversation,  lie  would  walk  out  of  the  room  with 
e  vide  m  signs  of  embarrassment.  Professor  Bell  tells  of  a 
dog  ilia!  would  take  up  a  coin  flung  to  him  and  carry  ii  to 
the  baker's,  and  wail,  patiently  for  a  loaf  of  bread  in  re- 
turn ;  and  also  mentions  another  dog  which,  in  seeking  his 
master,  would  invariably  look  to  see  if  the  master's  over- 
coat, and  hat  were  hanging  in  their  accustomed  places. 
If  not,  he  went,  out  at  once  in  search  of  him;  if,  howev- 
er, he  saw  the  coat  and  hat,  he  settled  himself  some- 
where in  the  house  with  an  air  of  undisturbed  satis- 
faction. 

A  traveller  in  Europe  recounts  the  wonderful  feats  of 
two  learned  dog's  he  saw  on  exhibition  in  France — Fido 
and  Bianco.  Fido  was  the  elder,  and  would  spell  words 
by  taking  the  letters  in  his  mouth,  and  placing  them  in, 
order  upon  the  floor.  Once  he  undertook  to  spell  the 
word  Jupiter,  and  made  the  mistake  of  placing1  a  b  in 
the  place  of  a  p,  whereupon  Bianco  sprang  up  and  cor- 
rected his  senior  by  replacing  the  b  with  a  p.  A  marvel- 
lous dog  story  forsooth,  but  not  more  astonishing  than 
another  performance  of  the  same  dog  Fido,  that  attempted 
to  spell  the  word  Heaven,  and  discovering- that  there  was 
only  one  c  at  his  disposal,  removed  the  one  which  he  had 
just  placed  before  d  in  the  first  syllable,  and  laid  it  down 
before  the  letter  n.  We  must  not  quarrel  with  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  story,  so  long  as  canary-birds  continue 
to  tell  fortunes  on  the  street.  A  boot  black  iu  Paris 
actually  taught,  his  poodle  to  wallow  in  the  mire,  and 
then  rub  himself  against  the  shoes  of  the  passers-by,  and 
by  this  means  increase  his  master's  custom. 

But  what  numerous  instances  of  the  dog's  unswerving 
fidelity  are  to  be  found  in  all  ages  of  the  world!  Young 
readers,  no  doubt,  have  often  heard  the  story  told  by  Plu- 
tarch of  the  dog  that  brought  the  murderer  of  his  master  to 
Pyrrhus,  when  that  monarch  was  reviewing  his  troops. 
Pliny  the  elder  relates  the  story  of  a  dog  whose  master  was 
slain  by  order  of  Nero.  When  the  body  was  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  the  dog  clung  to  it,  struggling  with  the 
current,  and  finally  sank  in  the  vain  effort  to  save  all 
thai  remained  of  his  beloved  master. 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Oxfordshire,  was  saved  from  assassi- 
nation by  the  watchfulness  of  his  dog,  which  at  bedtime- 
was  repeatedly  beaten  out  of  his  master's  chamber,  but 
creeping  back  to  his  hiding-place,  sprang  upon  the  burglar 
who  had  entered  the  room  to  rob  and  murder.  Sir  Hen- 
ry Lee  had  a  full-size  portrait  of  his  courageous  protector 
executed,  and  under  it  the  words  inscribed,  "More  faith- 
ful than  favored." 

A  dog  belonging  to  Xanthippus  swam  by  his  master's 
galley  to  Salamis  when  Athens  was  threatened,  and  at 
his  death  the  grateful  master  buried  him  upon  a  promon- 
tory in  Greece,  which  was  called  by  the  Athenians  the 
Dog's  Grave. 

Italian  chronicles  relate  that  a  Genoese  merchant  was 
about,  to  sail  from  home  to  be  absent  for  many  years. 
His  dog  was  at  the  wharf,  and,  through  mistake,  the  ves- 
sel set  sail  without  him.  For  ten  years  the  dog  visited 
the  wharf  whenever  vessels  came  in  sight.  Disappoint- 
ment never  destroyed  his  hope,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  a  vessel  bearing  his  master  landed.  The  dog  flew 
to  the  master  he  had  expected  for  so  many  years,  leaped 
upon  him,  and  then  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  The  first  Napo- 
leon narrates  an  incident  which  stirred  his  sympathies, 
even  when  the  sufferings  of  dying  men  did  not  move 
him.  It  was  the  sight  of  a  dog  guarding  his  master's 
coat,  when  that  master  was  already  dead  upon  the  field 
of  battle. 

Poets  have  always  loved  dogs.  In  this  poets  and  boys 
resemble  each  other.  Walter  Savage  Landor  was  de- 
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voted   to  his  clog  Giallo,  and  Byron's   epitaph    upon  his 
dog  Boatswain  we  all  remember. 

"  TD  mark  a    friend's  remains,   llie.-e  Mum-s  arise; 
I  IK-VIM-  had  but  one,  anil  liinr  In-   lies." 

Cowper  was  very  fond  of  his  cl...j,  ami  we  know  how 
Charles  Lainl),  who  was  a  prose  poet,  loved  his  Dash,  and 
how  Mrs.  Browning  appreciated  the  little  Flush  to  whom 
she  indited  a  poem.  The  Earl  of  Sliafte>biiry  1«'P'  his 
noble  eollie  ill  his  library  with  him  at  all  times,  and 
Samuel  Rogers  always  walked  out  with  his  dot;-.  Seoit. 
declined  an  invitation  to  dinner  when  his  dog  died,  say- 
ing that  he  could  not  accept  on  account  of  "the  loss 
of  an  old  friend." 

Wordsworth  and  Scott  both  celebrated  in  their  poems 
the  famous  old  Gelert.  This  dog,  a  deer-hound,  was 
given  by  King  John  to  his  son-in-law  Llewellyn,  who 
kept  him  at  his  hunting-lodge,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Welsh  mountain  Snowdon.  Gelert  was  missed  one 
morning  from  the  hunt  by  his  master.  Lieu  rl  l\  n, 
upon  his  return  to  the  lodge,  saw  the  dog,  and  discover- 
ed that  its  mouth  was  besmeared  with  blood.  Conclud- 
ing that  the  dog  had  devoured  his  child,  the  infuriaied 
master  slew  the  poor  animal.  Upon  investigation,  he 
discovered  a  dead  wolf  by  the  child's  cradle,  while  the 
child  was  safely  and  soundly  sleeping.  The  brave  dog 
had  saved  Llewellyn's  heir  from  the  wolf.  A  monument 
was  erected  to  the  faithful  creature,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Beth-Gelert. 

Geese  once  saved  Rome,  and  a  little  dog  once  saved  an 
empire  simply  by  keeping  quiet,  which  proves  that  si- 
lence is  golden.  A  dog  which  belonged  to  Frederick  the 
Great  was  that  monarch's  constant  companion.  It  was 
an  Italian  greyhound,  and  was  so  small  that  it  was  car- 
ried on  its  master's  arm.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  Fred- 
erick was  hotly  pursued  by  the  Austrian  dragoons,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  enemy  had  approached  him  so  nearly 
that  the  slightest  noise  from  him  or  his  dog  must  have  re- 
vealed his  hiding-place.  The  little  creature  upon  his 
arm  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  his  master's  danger,  and  al- 
most held  his  breath  until  the  hostile  troops  had  galloped 
out  of  sight. 

The  famous  St.  Bernard  dogs,  trained  to  rescue  persons 
lost  upon  mountain  steeps  and  overwhelmed  by  snow  and 
bitter  cold,  have  been  a  blessing  to  humanity.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  these  dogs  had  saved  in  his  life  no  less  than 
forty  persons.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory,  and  we  must  confess  that  it  is  a  well-earned 
tribute  to  real  worth. 

A  lady  tells  of  a  mastiff  which  rescued  her  canary 
from  a  cat.  She  entered  the  room  one  day,  and  spied 
the  empty  bird-cage.  Looking  around,  she  saw  pussy's 
crouched  form  and  gleaming  eyes.  Opposite  the  cat  lay 
Bruno,  a  ponderous  mastiff,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
cat.  To  her  great  astonishment  the  lady  discovered  the 
canary  in  the  maslitV's  mouth.  Driving  the  cat  out  of 
the  room,  she  approached  Bruno,  who  carefully  dropped 
the  bird  into  her  hand  without  a  feather  being  in- 
jured. 

Icelandic  and  Norwegian  history  abounds  in  stories  of 
the  dog's  fidelity.  No  man  or  boy  loves  his  dog  more 
than  the  Icelander ;  he  is  his  companion  and  his  friend. 
When  we  remember  the  many  instances  of  heroism,  for- 
titude, and  self-sacrifice  shown  by  dogs,  the  expression 
often  vulgai-ly  used,  "dog  mean,"  seems  to  be  a  libel 
upon  the  noble  animal,  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
Pythagoras,  who  thought  that  the  dog  protected  man 
more  than  man  protected  the  dog,  and  to  endorse  Horace 
Walpole's  words,  "If  I  could  have  a,  friend  possessing 
such  fidelity,  I  should  not  at  all  mind  his  having  two  ad- 
ditional legs";  and  many  of  us  have  known  dogs  well 
deserving  the  inscription  written  over  Kiugsley's  dog  at 
Eversley,  "  Fideli  Fidelis." 


DIEGO     PINZON,* 

AM) 

THE    FEARFUL    VOYAGE    HE    TOOK    INTO    THE 
UNKNOWN    OCEAN    A.D.  1492. 

I!V    .lull.N     insSKI.L    nillYELL. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IT  was  so  plain  to  the  Indians  that  Diego's  antics  were 
caused  by  satisfaction  that  they  were  immediately  re- 
assured, and  were  presently  gathered  around  him  to  dis- 
cover what  it  was  in  the  old  man  that  caused  their  hea- 
veii-sent  visitor  such  pleasure. 

"I  believe  'tis  gold,"  said  Juan. 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  get  it  from 
tin1  old  fellow,"  answered  Diego,  and  thereupon  began  to 
make  signs. 

He  took  a  hawk's  bell  from  his  pocket  and  jingled  it 
before  the  eyes  of  the  dignified  but  therewith  delighted 
savage.  Then  he  tapped  the  ring  of  gold  with  his  finger. 
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JINGLED    IT    BEFORE    THE    KYES   OF    THE    SAVAGE. 


tapped  the  bell,  and  offered  it  to  the  savage.  The  old 
man  understood  him  in  an  instant,  and  it  gave  Diego  and 
Juan— their  greed  for  gold  being  very  great— a  mighty 
satisfaction  to  see  with  what  trembling  eagerness  the  old 
man  took  the  ring  from  his  nose  and  exchanged  it  for 
the  hawk's  bell. 

"Say  nothing  to  the  others  till  we  have  our  fill  of  it," 
said  Diego,  feverishly.  jto  Juan,  not  knowing  that  the  more 
gold  he  had,  the  more  he  would  be  likely  to  wish  for,  and 
that  the  time  when  he  had  his  fill  would  be  little  likely 
ever  to  come. 

"Perhaps  they  have  no  more,"  said  Juan. 

"That  we  will  speedily  learn,"  answered  Diego. 

So  he  took  from  his  pockets,  Juan  doing  likewise,  all 
the  bells  and  heads  he  had.  Then  he  made  signs  that  he 
would  exchange  them  only  for  rings  of  gold.  Upon 
that,  the  savages  ran  oil',  and  relurned  with  a  handful  al- 
together of  the  rings,  and  Diego  and  Juan  were  soon  rid 
of  their  trifles  in  exchange;  though  it  must,  be  said  llial, 
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tlir   Indians   gave  every   evidence   of  thinking   they  had 
made  tin-  better  bargain. 

\Vlicn  they  had  procured  all  they  could  from  the  men, 
the  boys,  in  great  excitement,  hurried  out  of  the  grove 
and  shouted  for  Martin  Alon/.o,  until  he  was  pointed  out 
to  tin-in 

"Well,"  said  he,   "what   madness  is  on  you  now.'" 

''Madness  indeed;"  said  Diego,  his  dark  eyes  sparkling 
like  tin-  precious  slones  his  head  was  now  full  of:  for  he 
\\as  as  certain  as  if  lie  had  them  in  his  pockets  that  he 
would  soon  he  possessed  of  hurdeiisome  quantities  of  di- 
amonds, rubies,  sapphires,  anil  the  like. 

Martin  Alonzo  very  quickly  caught  the  expression,  and 
demanded  eagerly  :  "  What  then  >.  What  then?  Speak, 
Diego !" 

"Look,  cousin!"  said  Diego,  softly,  and  drew  several 
of  the  rings  from  his  pocket  and  gave  them  to  Martin 
Alonzo. 

"Gold!"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  in  a  tone  that  might 
fairly  he  called  an  adoring  one. 

"  I  have  twenty  if  I  have  one.  and  Juan  has  as  many," 
said  Diego. 

"Ha!  ha!"  cried  Martin  Alonzo,  rubbing  his  hands 
gleefully;  "  did  1  not  say  you  should  have  it:  Conn-:  we 
must  to  the  Admiral  with  this." 

"Why,"  said  Diego.  "  let   us  get  more  ourselves  lirst." 

"'Put!"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  and  laughed  like  a  man 
drunk  with  expectation  ;  "  be  not  so  grudging,  boy  ;  there 
will  be  enough  to  load  the  Pinta  to  the  rail.  Come!  Ah, 
this  looks  well  indeed." 

So  he  led  the  way  to  where  the  Admiral  sat  trying  to 
extract  some  sort  of  information  from  the  natives. 

"  My  Lord  Admiral,"  said  he.  joy  otisly.  "  this  boy  here, 
or  the  two  of  them  together — for  they  run  in  couples  now, 
though  they  were  for  Hying  at  each  other's  throats  a 
while  since — this  boy,  I  say,  has  found  the  thing  we 
have  sought." 

"  And  what  is  that?"  asked  the  Admiral,  looking  kind- 
ly at  the  flushed,  eager  faces  of  the  two  lads. 

"Show  him,  Diego.  A  shrewd  lad  and  a  cousin  of 
mine,  Admiral,"  said  Martin  Alonzo. 

Diego,  for  the  better  showing  of  his  shrewdness  and 
his  good  fortune,  drew  out  all  of  the  gold  nose-rings  he 
had  obtained,  and  Juan  turned  all  he  had  into  the  same 
pile,  Diego  holding  his  two  hands  together  to  accommo- 
date them  all. 

The  Admiral  took  some  of  them  in  his  hand  eagerly 
too,  and  examined  them  carefully  before  he  spoke. 

"Gold;  and  without  alloy.  Pure."  he  said.  "This 
is  well.  How  came  you  by  them,  my  boy?" 

So  Diego  told  the  story,  looking  to  Juan  for  confirma- 
tion now  and  again,  and  the  latter  responding  loyally, 
giving  Diego  all  the  credit  that  was  his. 

"I  knew  it  would  rejoice  you."  said  Martin  Alonzo. 
very  proud  of  Diego. 

"And  so  it  does."  said  the  Admiral. 

"And  shall  I  issue  hells  and  beads  to  the  men  and  let 
them  barter  for  the1  yellow  stuff?"  asked  Martin  Alonzo, 
eagerly;  for  he  was  anxious  to  redeem  his  promises  to 
his  men. 

"Not.  so,"  answered  the  Admiral,  gravely.  "Gold  is 
a  monopoly  of  their  Majesties,  and  can  only  be  bartered 
for  on  their  account.  And  'tis  the  same  with  cotton. 
All  things  else  the  men  may  procure  from  the  natives." 

"Not  barter  for  gold?"  cried  Martin  Alonzo,  in  his 
quick,  passionate  way. 

"Not  barter  for  yold,"  repeated  the  Admiral,  with  all 
the  dignity  of  his  authority. 

"  And  \  on  will  not  return  these,  rings  to  the  boys:" 

"  Assuredly  not,  Martin  Alonzo,"  said  the  Admiral. 
"You  must  see  that  it  would  he  impossible;  though  I 
would  he  glad  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  rewarding  their 
shrewdness." 


"  Then,  "said  Martin  Alonzo,  his  bronzed  face  all  aflame 

with  wrath.  "1  say  \oiishall  yield  ii  up  hi  them.  1  sa  v 
VOU  shall,"  and  lie  stamped  his  fool  on  the  hard  sand  of 
I  lie  beach  w  here  they  stood 

"  Martin  Alonzo  Pin/on,"  said  the  Admiral,  in  a  stern 
lone,  "  \  on  do  forget  yourself." 

Fora  second  il  seemed  as  if  he  had  indeed  forgotten 
himself,  and  would  continue  to  do  so.  ere  lie  would  vield 
his  point.  Bui  a  belter  judgment  prevailed,  and  he  held 
his  peace,  though  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  quite  con- 
trol his  temper.  He  caught  Diego's  hand  in  his  and 
emptied  the  rings  out  of  it  upon  the  sand,  and  then  swept 
both  of  the  boys  along  with  him  as  he  walked  stern] v 
away. 

He  said  nothing  to  either  of  the  boys,  but  stalked  along 
in  a  towering  rage,  and  when  he  had  come  to  his  boats, 
gave  the  order  that  the  men  should  be  collected,  so  that 
they  might  go  aboard  for  the  night. 

As  for  Diego  and  Juan,  they  were  divided  between  in- 
dignation at  the  manner  in  which  their  cherished  gold 
had  been  taken  from  them  and  dismay  at  the  attitude 
Martin  Alonzo  had  assumed  towards  ('hristoval  Colon, 
whose  lofty  manners  as  well  as  whose  dignities  awed 
I  hem. 

"I  wish,"  said  Diego,  who  could  never  be  wholly  re- 
pressed, "that  that  old  man  had  not  thrust  his  nose  into 
my  face." 

"<  >r  that  you  had  wrung  it  off.  as  I  supposed  you  ill- 
tended  to  do,"  said  Juan. 

"Hush!  Martin  Alonzo  is  looking  this  way.  If  he 
should  see  us  smile  now,  I  think  he  would  make  but  one 
bite  of  our  two  heads.  But.  say,  Juan,  if  we  may  not 
traffic  in  gold— cotton  I  would  not  have  as  a  gift — what 
is  to  become  of  us?" 

"  There  are  the  precious  stones." 

"Oh,  ay."  said  Diego,  doubtfully;  "  but  where  are  they? 
I  saw  no  semblance  of  any  this  day." 

"  That's  because  you  saw  nothing  but  noses, "said  Juan; 
and  both  the  boys,  easily  recovering  from  the  loss  of  their 
gold,  laughed  behind  their  hands. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

IF  the  boys  were  easily  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  the 
gold  which  they  had  at  first  sought  with  such  avidity, 
the  same  was  not  the  case  with  Martin  Alonzo;  although 
even  he  cared  less  for  the  loss  of  the  gold  than  for  what 
he  considered  an  affront  to  him. 

But  he  had  promised  his  men  that  they  should  carry 
away  as  much  gold  as  they  could  procure,  and  he  held 
himself  responsible  to  them  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promises.  "And  then."  he  thought  to  himself,  "comes 
this  upstart  Italian,  who  could  never  have  sailed  an  inch 
this  way  but  for  me,  and  puts  me  down  with  his  talk  of 
their  Majesties.  As  if  I  were  not  a  better  subject  of  them 
than  be  !" 

That  was  not  especially  to  the  point,  but  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  the  angry  sailor,  who  was  jealous  at  the  bottom, 
and  did  not  ask  for  any  good  reasons  for  disliking  the 
Admiral.  However,  Martin  Alonzo  was  not  a  man  to 
brood  for  naught.  He  could  not  nurse  a  wrong,  real  or 
fancied,  without  coming  to  a  conclusion  which  should 
lead  to  action. 

During  the  few  days  that  the  vessels  remained  at  the 
island  which  the  natives  called  Guanahani,  but  which 
the  Admiral  named  San  Salvador,  Martin  Alonzo  did 
nothing  openly,  though  he  was  not  in  the  least  active  ill 
any  of  the  plans  made  by  the  Admiral.  One  thing  he 
did;  he  called  Diego  to  him. 

"Diego."  said  he,  "it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  when  you  should  prove  the  truth  of  the  encomiums 
of  the  good  Fray  Bar tolomeo. " 

"As  to  what  ?"  demanded  Diego,  with  some  surprise; 
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for  tin'  good  fray  was  very  far  from  his  thoughts  al   that 
moment. 

"He   said   you    had   a  gift  of  language,"  said  Mai-tin 
Alonzo. 


Nevertheless,  he  prosecuted  his  studios,  which  In-  had 
taken  up  from  sheer  love  of  learning  languages,  having 
truly  the  gift  the  good  fray  credited  him  with,  and  with 
a  definite  object  in  view  now,  he  strove  harder  than  ever. 


Diego  had   been  so  often  mocked  at  by  his  cousin  be-     Juan    meanwhile   admiring  his  extraordinary   I'acililv  in 


cause  of  his  alleged  gift  that  lie  looked  curiously  at  him 
to  see  if  behind  his  gloomy  face  was  any  sign  of  mirth. 
As  there  was  not,  he  answered,  quite  soberly,  "Perhaps 
he  praised  me  too  highly,  good  cousin." 

"I  hope  not. "said  Martin  Alonzo,  knitting  his  brows; 
"  for  I  have  use  now  for  such  a  gift." 

"  And  may  I  ask  what  that  use  may  be?"  asked  Diego, 
seeing  his  cousin  pause. 

"Yes,  you  may  ask  and  know,  for  I  look  to  you  to 
practise  it.  Diego,  I  wish  you  to  put  yourself  to  it  to 
learn  the  language  of  this  people.  Will  it  be  a  difficult 
task  '.  You  should  know,  having  studied  other  lan- 
guages." 

"  I   think   it  will  he   an   easy  task,"  answered  Diego, 
"for  I  have  already  begun  to  learn  some  words,  and  I 
can  say  more  than 
you  would  believe, 
considering  I  have 
studied    but     three 
days." 

"That  is  well: 
that  is  as  it  sin  HI  Id 
be.  Keep  your 
counsel,  Diego,  and 
say  nothing  of 
what  you  are  do- 
ing to  any  soul." 

"Juan  already 
knows  I  am  study- 
ing. But,  cousin, 
I  hear  that  the  Ad- 
miral intends  to 
set  sail  as  soon  as 
the  boats  return 
from  coasting  the 
island,  and  if  that 
be  so,  I  shall  not 
have  time  to  learn 
much." 

"That  will  not 
matter,  for  we  shall 
carry  away  a  few 
of  the  men  to  act 

as  interpreters.  The  Admiral  has  so  informed  us.  That 
is,  if  the  men  will  go.  and  I  do  not  doubt  they  will.'' 

"May  I  know  with  what  especial  object  I  am  to  study?" 
asked  Diego,  whose  curiosity  was  roused,  as  much  by  the 
sullen  manner  of  his  cousin  as  by  anything  else. 

"No,  you  may  not,"  answered  Martin  Alonzo,  curtly. 
Then,  as  Diego  turned  abashed,  he  asked,  "Do  the  men 
understand  whv  they  may  not  traffic  for  gold.'" 

"Yes." 

"And  do  they  know  how  the  gold  was  taken  from  you 
and  Juan  '." 

"Ay,  they  do,  and  have  been  angry  because  of  it, 
grumbling  greatly  that  you  promised  them  as  much  gold 
as  they  could  carry.  However,"  and  Diego  laughed,  "  it 
has  not  made  a  great  deal  of  difference,  for  it  would  seem 
as  if  Juan  and  I  had  stripped  the  island  of  its  gold." 

"It  is  true  that  not  much  more  has  been  found;  but, 
Diego,  there  must  be  more  where  that  came  from,  and  I 
wish  you  to  learn  as  soon  as  you  can  where  it  did  come 
from.  That  is  a  part  of  your  task.  And  he  secret." 

"Learn  where  the  g-old  came  from!"  repeated  Diego  to 
himself,  with  a  short  laugh,  when  he  had  led  his  cousin. 
"That  is  well  said;  but,  worthy  Martin  Alonzo,  do  you 
not  know  that  every  man  on  the  fleet  is  striving  his  ut- 
most to  learn  the  same  thing?  A  pretty  secret  that!" 


learning,  without  making  the   least    etl'urt    io   learn   him- 
self. 

It  was  as  Martin  Alonzo  had  said.  The  Admiral  did 
not  remain  long  at  so  unimportant  an  island,  but  having 
partly  explored  its  coast  and  finding  it  uninteresting,  re- 
turned to  the  ships  and  set  sail,  taking  seven  of  the  na- 
tives with  him,  three  of  them  going  on  the  J'/'nta,  as 
Martin  Alonzo  had  supposed  would  happen. 

All  the  talk  of  the  fleet  was,  as  Diego  had  said,  of  gold 
and  where  it  could  be  found;  and  the  Admiral,  by  dint 
of  signs  and  such  words  as  he  had  been  able  to  pick  up, 
had  gathered  in  a  vague  way  that  the  source  of  the  gold 
was  to  the  south  of  Guanahani.  and  so  he  made  his  way 
thitherward,  stopping  at  various  islands  011  the  way,  but 
never  with  any  success  in  finding'  more  gold  than  had 

been    had   in   Gua- 
nahani. 

All  of  the  islands 
were  as  charming 
as  they  very  well 
could  be,  each  one 
seeming  more  heau- 
tiful  than  the  last; 
but  as  they  held 
no  gold  in  store 
for  the  greedy  voy- 
agers, they  gave  but 
little  pleasure  to 
any  one  but  the 
Admiral,  who  had 
always  an  enthu- 
siastic description 
of  each  to  jot  in 
the  journal  -he  was 
keeping  for  his  sov- 
ereigns. 

It  was  the  12th 
of  October  when 
the  fleet  dropped 
anchor  off  Guana- 
hani, and  it  was 
not  until  the  28th 
of  the  same  month 

that  it  came  in  sight  of  Cuba,  which  gave  the  first  promise 
of  being  the  land  they  were  in  search  of,  for  it  was  great 
in  extent,  and  was  marked  with  lofty  mountains. 

At  first  the  Admiral  was  convinced  that  he  had  reach- 
ed Zipangu;  but  afterwards,  owing  to  something  which 
Diego  gathered  from  the  Indians  on  the  I'inta,  Martin 
Alonzo  gained  the  belief  that  it  was  not  an  island,  but  the 
mainland,  and  at  once  both  the  Admiral  and  Martin  Alon- 
zo jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  Cathay,  and  on 
this  supposition  they  made  a  landing. 

The  Indians  told  of  gold  in  great  quantities  to  be  found 
in  a  certain  par!  of  ('uba;  but  although  every  effort  was 
made  to  find  it,  it  was  always  without  success.  The 
truth  was  that  the  Indians  knew  but  little  of  the  island, 
and  what,  they  told  was  always  immediately  magnified 
and  distorted  by  the  Admiral,  who  saw  everything  by  the 
light  of  his  belief  that  he  had  discovered  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia. 

In  the  mean  time  Diego  had  gained  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Indians,  and  was  profit- 
ing by  it  to  question  the  natives  of  Cuba  :  for  although  the 
language  was  not  the  same  there,  it  was  enough  like  that 
of  Guanahani  to  enable  him  to  communicate  in  it  with 
the  Cubans. 

Every  day  Martin   Alonzo  eagerly  questioned   him  oil 
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his  progress  in  knowledge  (if  where  gold  was  to  lie  found, 
and  as  ofien  \vimld  express  his disappointmenl  Iliat  there 
was  nothing  more  definite  lo  tell,  sa\ing  l.lial.  the  Admi- 
ral had  as  nuicli  knowledge  of  the  matter  as  he  had. 

"Well,"  said  Diego,  "and  why  should  he  not 
have  ?" 

"Bov,  liov/'said  Martin  Alon/o.  one  day.  "I  depend 
on  yon.  1  will  not  hrook  the  authority  of  that,  upstart 
foreigner.  I  tell  yon  1  depend  on  yon.  Now  ask.  pry. 
discover." 

Then  one  day,  after  having  had  an  interview  with  the 
Admiral,  he  called  1  >iego.  and  said,  almost  angrily  : 

"Here  is  more  that  yon  have  not  discovered  for  me 
that  the  Admiral  knows.  Now  that  we  have  spent  two 
ueeks  exploring  and  coasting  this  country  of  Cuba,  some 
one  tells  him  that  on  the  island  of  Babeque.  which  lies  to 
the  northeast,  there  is  plenty  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 
What  have  you  to  say  to  that  J" 

Well,  it  was  only  natural  that  Diego,  having  been  bad- 
gered so  much,  had  exerted  himself  to  learn  something 
that  was  not  known  to  anybody  else,  and  he  had  supposed 
he  had  accomplished  it,  when  Martin  Alonzo  came  with 
this  piece  of  news.  At  the  first  word  he  fancied  that  he 
had  been  forestalled  again;  but  when  his  cousin  had  con- 
cluded, he  picked  up  his  spirits,  and  answered: 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that;  but  I  have  something- 
else  to  say.  and  that  is  that  to  the  southeast,  not  far  from 
here,  there  lies  an  island  which  the  Indians  call  Bohio, 
though  I  think  that  is  not  its  name,  hut  only  a  sort  of 
description.  It  is  on  this  island,  according  to  more  than 
one.  that  gold  is  found,  and  that  powerful  and  warlike 
people  live." 

"Do  you  trust  this  report,  Diego?"  demanded  Martin 
Alon/.o.  eagerly. 

"  I  do,  because  I  have  questioned  the  men  carefully.  I 
have  more  faith  in  it  than  in  the  Admiral's  Babeque, 
anyhow." 

"And  it  is  to  the  southeast?1' 

"To  the  southeast,"  answered  Diego. 

"Diego,"  whispered  Martin  Alonzo,  "I  will  trust  you. 
Keep  your  counsel  still.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
I  can  show  that  proud  upstart  that  he  is  not  supreme. 
Diego,  I  shall  leave,  him  to  find  his  own  gold,  and  I  will 
go  find  mine.  Ah,  1  shall  not  prevent  free  dealing  in  it, 
should  ever  we  come  upon  it.  Quiet,  boy,  and  you  shall 
be  satislied  for  the  gold  he  took  from  yon." 

[TO    UK    CONTINUED.] 


THE  UNNATURAL  HISTORY   OF   PLINY. 

DURING  the  first  century  of  Christianity  there  was  a 
•jenl  lemaii  in  Rome  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Cains  Plinius  Secundus.  He  was  a  soldier  and  a  writer, 
attending  strictly  to  the  former  business  when  there  were 
certain  Emperors  on  the  throne  who  would  be  sure  to  ob- 
ject to  his  literary  work.  During  Nero's  reign  he  sus- 
pended a  Roman  history  until  another  Emperor  rose 
which  lie  knew  would  lie  in  a  short  time.  When  Titus 
assumed  the  imperial  purple,  Pliny  went  back  to  writing, 
and  to  this  Emperor  is  dedicated  this  most  wonderful  of 
natural  histories.  That  is  what  he  called  it,  but  time  has 
proved  it  to  he  most  unnatural  in  many  respects.  Pliny 
was  prefect  of  the  Roman  tleet  at  Miseuum,  and  perished 
in  the  eruption  that  buried  Pompeii,  so  he  never  knew 
but  what  he  had  educated  the  world  to  a.  proper  know- 
ledge of  what  then  existed.  He  certainly  tried  to  edu- 
cate the  world,  and  it.  is  apparent  that  had  he  lived  in 
later  times  he  would  have  been  a  famous  novelist,  for 
his  imagination  was  simply  boundless. 

The  first  hook-  of  his  natural  history  is  devoted  to  an 
"  Account  of  the  World,"  in  which  he  calls  it  a  globe — a 
very  correct  beginning:  but  proceeding  with  an  essay  on 


thunder,  he  states  that  tents  made  of  the  skin  of  sea- 
calvi  3  are  one  of  (he  few  things  never  struck  by  thun- 
der. This  is  perfectly  true,  although  unnecessarily  lim- 
ited, for  nowadays  il  is  the  lightning  that  strikes.  Pliny 
records  the  instance  of  a  child  eight  years  of  age  who, 
between  morning  and  evening,  ran  a  distance  of  seven- 
-ty-live  miles,  and  also  of  a  man  who  could  distinguish 
objects  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  away.  This 
leads  one  lo  believe  that  the  historian  was  apt  to  accept 
anything  he  ever  heard,  and  to  write  it  down  as  the 
truth.  Considering  the  great  interest  taken  in  such  sub- 
jects nowadays,  it.  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  Pliny 
gives  to  Hercules  the  honor  of  having  first  instituted 
athletic  games,  and  says  that  Pytlius  invented  the  game 
of  ball.  The  latter  would  hardly  recognize  his  inven- 
tion as  played  to-day,  and  would  probably  be  hooted  as 
an  umpire. 

As  we  understand  the  use  of  the  word,  these  things  are 
hardly  natural  history,  and  would  only  be.  found  (if 
true)  in  an  encyclopaedia;  but  the  old  Romans  were  con- 
tent. After  dealing  with  mankind,  the  venerable  histo- 
rian writes,  "Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  other  animals." 
and  begins  with  an  account  of  the  elephant,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  notion  of  religion.  Elephants  will  not 
go  on  board  a  ship,  says  Pliny,  "until  their  keeper 
has  promised  upon  oath  that  they  shall  return  home 
again."  These  animals  eat  stones,  and  have  a  horror  of 
a  mouse — which  latter  statement  is  confirmed  by  an  em- 
inent naturalist.  Elephants  also  hate  dragons,  which 
seems  perfectly  natural,  and  the  two  are  continually 
fighting,  and  both  are  always  killed.  These  statements 
are  made  by  that  veracious  historian  of  old,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  their  exaggeration.  Ethi- 
opia has  dragons  twenty  cubits  in  length,  and  the ly 

thing  that  surprises  Pliny  is  that  they  are  believed  to 
have  crests.  Four  or  five  of  them  twist  together,  and 
thus  interlaced  set  sail,  with  their  heads  erect,  and  go 
through  the  ocean  to  Arabia. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  had  once  found  a  dragon 
and  nurtured  it.  The  dragon  was  afterward  turned 
loose,  but  one  day  some  robbers  attacked  this  man,  who 
cried  for  help,  and  the  dragon  heard  and  recognized  the 
voice,  and  came  to  his  benefactor's  assistance.  Pliny  at- 
tributes this  to  the  greatness  of  the  destinies  rather  than 
to  the  dragon's  affection.  In  Ethiopia,  near  the  fountain  of 
Nigris,  is  found  a  beast  called  a  catoblepas,  with  a  head 
so  heavy  that  it  is  always  bent  to  the  earth.  This  heavy 
head  is  a  fortunate  thing,  for,  remarks  Pliny,  all  who  be- 
hold its  eyes  fall  dead  upon  the  spot. 

The  same  power  is  given  to  the  basilisk,  a  variety  of 
crowned  serpent.  In  addition,  this  monster  is  so  terrible 
that  it  withers  grass  and  shrub  by  contact;  and  even  if 
attacked  by  a  man  on  horseback  with  a  spear,  its  poison 
will  run  through  the  spe"ar  and  kill  man  and  horse.  The 
only  thing  that  has  any  power  against  it  is  the  weasel, 
which  is  fatal  to  the  basilisk.  Hunters  in  those  days 
should  have  carried  a  few  weasels  along  for  protection. 

Pliny  tells  of  chameleons  that  live  on  air.  and  change 
their  color  to  suit  their  surroundings,  and  of  porcupines 
which  shoot  out  their  quills;  which  statements  have  been 
believed  by  many  people,  the  only  truth  being  that  the 
former  animals  do  assume  various  tints  at  different  times. 
The  dog  is  treated  at  some  length,  and  a  story  is  given  of 
a  certain  dog  that  vanquished  an  elephant  by  making  it 
turn  around  and  around,  until  the  latter  got.  so  giddy 
that  he  fell  down.  "  Among  other  prodigies,"  Pliny 
makes  mention  "that  a  dog  once  spoke,  and  that  when 
Tarqnin  was  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  a  serpent  bark 
ed."  The  next,  noble  animal  is  the  horse,  which  beast 
sheds  tears  and  foresees  battles.  In  speaking  of  apes,  a 
writer  is  quoted  who  sa\s  that  they  play  chess;  and  fur- 
ther on,  Pliny  remarks  that  among  winged  animals 
swallows  and  bees  are  the  ones  that  can  be  called  "half 
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tame."     Any  one  who  lias  had  any  experience   with   a 
wild  bee  will  never  try  fo  tame  one.  however. 

The  subject  of  tritons  ami  noivids  is  commented  upon 
seriously,  and  many  witnesses  are  quoted  who  claim  to 
have  seen  them.  They  had  a  human  face  and  a,  lish's 
body,  and  are  the  same  as  mermen  and  mermaids.  A 
deputation  of  persons  came  from  Olisipo  to  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  regarding  a  triton  that  had  been  seen  in  a  cav- 
ern blowing'  a,  conch-shell. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  dolphins  make  a  moan- 
ing1 sound  not  unlike  a  human  voice,  and  that  they  like 
t<>  be  called  "Simo,"  which  name  they  recognize.  The 
dolphin  loves  music,  aijd  is  friendly  to  man.  and  assists 
lishcrmen  in  their  business.  In  Arcadia  there  is  said  to  be 
a  lish  Ilial  lias  the  power  of  speech,  and  that  also  comes 
ashore  at  night,  to  sleep.  Even  I'iiny  acknowledges  that 
it  is  a  wonder.  Mention  is  made  of  a  fish  called  the 
murex,  which  is  about  a  foot  long,  but  its  power  is  so 
great  that  it  can  stop  a  vessel,  and  when  preserved  in  salt 
is  able  to  draw  up  gold  from  a  well,  no  matter  how  deep. 

Under  the  head  of  birds,  an  account  of  the  fabled  phce- 
nix  is  given.  No  person  has  ever  seen  this  bird  eat, 
says  the  Senator  Manilius,  and  it  lives  five  hundred  and 
fortv  years.  It  then  builds  a  nest  of  cassia  and  sprigs  of 
incense,  and  lies  down  to  die.  From  the  dead  phoenix 
comes  a  small  worm  which  changes  into  a  bird,  and  the 
iirst  thing  the  new  phoenix  does  is  to  carry  the  nest,  and 
lay  it  upon  the  altar  of  the  sun  in  the  city  of  that  god, 
to  whom  it  is  sacred.  But  Pliny  is  not  certain  that  this 
is  not  a  fable,  and  indeed  in  most  of  his  statements  seeks 
to  quote  some,  authority.  The  only  occasion  that  Pliny 
knew  of  a  rooster  to  speak  was  at  the  farm  house  of  (Ja 
lerins.  which  fact  is  recorded  in  the  Roman  Annual. 
A.U.c.  676.  Pliny  is  almost  tempted  to  think  that  geese 
have  an  appreciation  of  wisdom,  and  quotes  several  sto- 
ries about  them.  The  birds  that  are  unable  to  fly  aloft, 
such  as  partridges,  are  commended  for  their  shrewdness 
in  building  their  nests  upon  the  ground,  though  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  where  else  they  might  be  built,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances.  A  bird  was  heard  of  in  the  Ger- 
man forests  which  had  feathers  that  shone  at  night  like 
tire;  but  Pliny  regards  as  fabulous  the  birds  called  pegasi, 
which  have  a  horse's  head ;  nor  does  he  place  any  faith  in 
grillius  or  sirens.  You  can  see  how  hard  the  old  fellow 
endeavored  to  be  honest  in  all  he  wrote,  and  when  he 
found  things  that  were  even  too  incredible  for  him  to  be- 
lieve, he  said  so.  He  never  knew  how  many  things  of 
his  were  false;  perhaps  he  might  be  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  his  statements  that  have  been  proven  to  be  true. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  curious  things  men- 
tioned by  the  old  Roman  historian.  He  has  written  on 
thousands  of  subjects  that  cover  all  the  knowledge  of  his 
time,  and  his  learning  was  exceedingly  great.  He  ad- 
vances all  sorts  of  theories  on  all  questions,  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  think  that  with  this  work  he  also  had  time 
to  attend  to  his  official  duties.  But,  nevertheless,  how- 
ever kindly  disposed  toward  him  we  may  feel,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  his  work  is  deserving  of  the 
title  of  Unnatural  History. 


MABEL'S    PERPLEXITY. 

OLll  Santa  Clans  li.'is  brought  to  me 
A    In- nl  of  painted   cattle, 
And  to  my  sister  Etnilie 
A  pretty  rubber  rattle. 

Now  tliis  is  just  the  funny  thing 

That  puzzles  me,  and  greatly. 
About  the  toy-and-candy   King, 

So  corpulent  and  stately: 

Since  Christmas  last  lie's  not  been  here, 

Then  how  could  he  remember, 
My  sister  very  small  and  dear, 

Born  sometime  last  September?  R.  K.  M. 


BIRDS    THAT    NEST    IX    SNOW    AM>    ICE. 

BY     EDMUND    Col, I. INS. 

WHEN  the  cold  winds  begin  to  pipe  from  the  North 
in  the  laic  autumn  and  scum  over  the  pool  wilh 
ice,  the  feathered  armies  gather  on  the  edge  of  the  woods 
or  on  the  plains,  and  then,  rising  well  up  into  the  air. 
take  their  bearings  and  stretch  away  for  Ihe  South;  but 
many  remain  in  the  woods  when  the  Around  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  are  covered  with  snow.  Thev  lie 
close  in  stormy  ueather,  though  as  soon  as  there  is  anv 
sunshine  you  hear  their  song  again  breaking  the  deep 
quiet  of  the  forest. 

Some  of  these  birds  actually  nest  ill  the  midst  of  ice 
and  snow;  and,  so  far  as  ornithologists  know,  they  do 
noi  breed  in  summer.  \Vhy  they  select  winter  as  the 
time  for  laying  and  hatching  is  a  mystery;  and  it  was 
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not  until  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  that  ornitholo- 
gists knew  that  any  birds  hatched  their  young  in  winter. 
The  bird  whose  nest  has  been  found  in  greatest  number 
is  the  Canada  jay  or  "moose-bird,"  known  in  technical 
speech  as  Prr/xon'tr.x  finiiH/ciixix.  The  jays  are  a  sub- 
familv  of  the  crows,  and  the  scientific  men  very  properly 
call  them  gttiTitlina.',  because  they  chatter  so  much.  But 
it  is  in  winter  that  they  are  most  noisy,  and  I  have 
known  them  to  fill  the  forest  for  acres  around  with  their 
cries.  In  the  North  there  are  two  varieties  of  jays  that 
make  themselves  known  in  winter  to  the  woodsman, 
namely,  the  Canada  jay  or  moose  bird  and  the  blue  jay. 
Both  of  these  lay  their  eggs  and  hatch  their  young  in 
winter. 

When  winter  sets  in,  the  jay  goes  into  the  densest  part 
of  a  spruce  or  fir  forest,  because  it  is  warmer  there  than 
among  the  deciduous  or  bare  trees.  About  February  it 
begins  to  build  its  nest,  selecting  the  branch  of  an  ever 
green  tree  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  protected 
from  storm  by  the  branches  of  other  trees.  It  iirst 
breaks  off  small  twigs,  carrying  them  one  by  one  to  its 
building  site,  and  then  constructs  a  skilful  frame  of  twig- 
work.  When  this  part  of  the  work  is  complete,  the  two 
birds  gather  the  softest  moss  they  can  find,  bring  it  in  la  rge 
pieces  in  their  bills,  and  weave  it  strand  by  strand 
through  the  twig  framework,  till  the  nest  is  thick  enough 
to  keep  out  the  frost.  They  are  obliged  to  build  very 
thoroughly,  because  the  cold  in  these  woods  is  often  as 
much  as  fifteen  degrees  below  zero.  Very  often  they 
prowl  about  the  camps  of  the  lumbermen,  stealing  small 
scraps  of  cloth,  woollen  thread,  or  anything  else  that  they 
are  able  to  weave  through  the  twigs  of  the  nest;  and 
sometimes  they  go  into  the  woodsmen's  shanties  and  steal 
meal,  when  they  cannot  find  rags.  The  interior  of  the 
nest  is  made  soft  and  warm  with  feathers  picked  up  here 
and  there  in  the  woods,  and  these  are  often  kept  in  place 
by  moose  hairs. 
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All  the  woodsmen  in  the  North  call  lliis  jay  the 
moose  -  bird,  and  they  give  il  ibis  name  because  the 
bird  lias  often  been  seen  perched  on  the  back  of  a 
moose,  pecking.  It  does  this  when  building  its  nest, 
and  its  object  is  to  collect  hairs,  which  il  pulls  out 
of  the  back  of  the  poor  moose.  The  animal  jumps  as 
each  hair  is  drawn,  whisk's  its  short,  tail,  and  tosses  its 
head,  but  the  jay  collects  its  beakl'iil  of  building  material 
before  it  leaves.  Should  any  snow  get  into  the  nesl 
during  the  building,  the  birds  remove  every  grain  of  it, 
with  their  beaks  and  claws;  a. ml  if  rain  wets  the  fea- 
thers, they  take  out  the  draggled  ones,  and  go  through 
the  woods  for  some  that  are  dry  and  ilutV>  , 

The  moose-bird  lays  three  eggs,  which  are  gray,  with  a. 
yellowish  tinge.  When  the  eggs  are  laid,  one  ofthe  jaysis 
always  on  the  nest,  and  if  the  day  is  very  cold,  you  may 
go  up  the  tree  and  put  your  hand  on  the  bird,  so  careful 
is  it  that  the  eggs  shall  not  become  cold;  for  five  min- 
utes' exposure  kills  the  life  in  the  egg.  When  the  young 
ones  peck  their  way  through  the  shells,  they  have  no 
feathers,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  The  old 
birds  sit  on  the  nest  in 
turn,  and  whichever  one  is 
off  duty  goes  jabbering 
through  the  woods  to  get 
food  for  the  family.  The 
jay  is  very  cunning,  anil 
before  winter  sets  in,  it  col- 
lects a  large  quantity  of 
berries  and  seeds,  and  hides 
them  in  hollow  trees,  in 
knot-holes,  or  between  the 
bark  of  a  tree  and  the  bole. 
It  often  stores  away  pieces 
of  meat  and  fish,  which  it 
steals  in  the  autumn  from 
trappers,  fishermen,  and 
camping  parties.  In  New- 
foundland dogs  are  used 
instead  of  horses  for  draw- 
ing firewood,  and  are  fed 
on.  the  roasted  fiesh  of  a 
small  shark  known  as  the 
dog-fish.  When  a  fire  is 
lighted  in  the  woods  and 
the  fish  is  put  to  roast  upon 
it,  the  jays  come  out  of  the 

dense  thickets  by  hundreds,  and  I  have  often  seen  them 
actually  steal  a  part  of  the  dogs'  mea  I.  They  nest  in  win- 
ter as  far  north  as  Labrador,  through  the  wooded  parts  of 
Newfoundland,  in  the  New  England  States, and  in  (  'anada. 

Another  family  of  birds  that  build  their  nests  in  winter 
are  the  cross-bills.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  sing  in  the 
roughest,  storm  their  "week,"  "week,"  which  sounds 
above  the  din  of  the  gale.  They  do  not,  like  the  jays, 
collect  berries  and  seeds,  their  chief  food  being  the  pit  of 
the  tir  cone,  which  they  can  open  with  great  skill  and 
swiftness.  The  white-winged  cross  bill  is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Northern  winter  birds,  and  the  lumberman,  ly- 
ing in  his  bunk  oil  dark  nights,  when  no  star  can  lie  seen, 
hearing  its  plaintive  cry,  says  to  his  fellow  -  bunk- 
man  :  ''No  work  tomorrow:  hear  the  cross-bill?  Wonder 
if  it  will  snow  or  rain?''  The  white-winded  cross  hill, like 
the  jay,  goes  amonir  evergreens  to  build  its  nest,  which 
has  a,  framework  of  line  spruce  twigs,  the  walls  bein^ 
made  wind  and  frost,  proof  by  those  pale  green  lichens 
that  are  found  in  evergreen  forests;  but  hair  gathered 
from  trees  where  wild  animals  pass,  bits  of  moss,  and 
even  shreds  of  hark,  are  often  used. 

The  cross  lull  is  rather  wild  in  summer;  but  in  winter, 
e.-|>eei..lly  in  the  nesting-time,  it  Is  so  tame  that  it  will 
come  and  feed  from  one's  hand.  On  Sunday,  when  the 
lumberman  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  has  nothing  else  to 
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do,  he  goes  out  and  feeds  the  jays  and  the  cross-bills. 
Sometimes  he  will  climb  a  large  evergreen  tree  to  look  at 
the  nest  and  leave  a  week's  food  for  the  birds  on  the 
branch.  The  white- winged  cross-bill  laysone  egg,  \\  Inch 
is  pale  blue,  having  on  the  large  end  dots  of  black,  ashy 
lilac,  in-  London  smoke.  The  egg  is  never  ex  posed  to  the 
cold,  the  bird  crouching  upon  it;  and  even  if  driven  off 
with  a  slick  or  by  the  report  of  a  gun,  it  conies  back  a  mo- 
ment afterwards.  The  young  bird  has  a  comfortable 
coat  of  feathers  when  it  is  about  two  weeks  old.  but  its 
mother  makes  it  stay  in  the  nest  when  the  weather  is  stormy 
or  very  cold,  spreading  her  wings  over  it.  When  the 
sun  shines,  she  takes  it  out,  and  begins  to  teacli  the  little 
thing  how  to  open  fir  cones,  or  any  other  seed  of  the  con- 
ifene,  or  of  plants  not  covered  with  snow. 

Of  all  birds,  none  is  more  careful  of  her  young  than 
the  mother  cross-bill,  for  if  the  little  one  strays  away  into 
the  woods,  as  it  is  likely  to  do,  its  parent  follows  with  loud 
appealing  cries,  as  if  begging  it  to  come  back  to  its  nest. 
The  mother  protects  the  young  one,  leads  it  to  the  cones 
and  seeds,  and  sees  that  it  gets  plenty  to  eat  till  April, 

when  it  has  grown  large 
enough  to  scour  the  woods 
for  itself.  The  lumberman 
cutting  the  limbs  off  a 
spruce  log  which  he  has 
felled  often  starts  as  he  sees 
a  nest  onabranch,  the  mo- 
ther clinging  to  it  and 
keeping  her  little  one 
warm.  Very  often,  too.  af- 
ter a  severe  storm  and  a 
bitter  night  both  are  frozen 
to  death.  The  mother 
might  easily  survive  by 
taking  a  swift  night  among 
the  trees  and  getting  warm, 
but  she  prefers  to  sit  and 
save  her  little  one. 

A  lumberman  from  the 
Penobscot  told  me  this: 

"  1  know  of  no  creature 
so  affectionate  as  that  little 
bird" — meaning  the  white- 
winged  cross-bill.  "Oneof 
them  was  nesting  in  Febru- 
ary in  a  tree  close  by  our 

camp,  and  I  could  just  reach  it,  with  my  peevy  [or  log- 
drivingpole].  I  often  touched  the  bird  with  the  cold  iron 
point,  but  it  wouldn't  ily;  and  one  day  when  the  young 
one  was  out  of  the  shell,  I  went  up  the  tree,  lifted  the  mo- 
ther off  the  nest,  and  put  it  011  another  branch.  It  went 
back  at  once,  turned  and  bit  me  whenever  I  put  my  lin- 
ger near  enough.  We  fed  the  family  with  crumbs,  and 
the  youngster  grew  fast,  and  was  very  fat  :  but  there  came 
one  very  cold  night,  and  when  I  went  up  the  tree  in  the 
morning  before  taking  out  my  team,  the  mother  was 
dead,  frozen  through  and  through.  The  little  fellow  was 
alone,  and  opened  his  bill  for  something  to  eat.  \\  <•  took 
him  into  the  shanty,  and  kept  him  there  till  the  last  of 
March,  when  we  let  him  go.  He  was  then  full  grown." 

There  are  several  other  cross-bills  that  breed  in  ice  and 
snow,  among  which  I  may  name  the  red  cross-bill  (Loxia 
curvirostra) ,  and  also  the  pine  finch,  so  called  because 
he  builds  his  nest  mostly  in  pine-trees.  Ornithologists 
call  this  plucky  little  bird  Sjiinnn  jiiitiix.  Lie  is  a  first 
cou  :u  of  the  goldfinch;  but  small  as  he  is.  he  may  be 
found  nesting  in  midwinter  in  the  branch  of  a  pine-tree, 
snow  above,  below,  and  around  him,  and  the  thermome- 
ter many  degrees  below  zero.  But  it  hatches  the  eggs. 
feeds  and  protects  the  little  ones,  and  only  lets  them  go 
to  make  their  own  living  when  the  trees  begin  to  drip  in 
the  warm  days  of  spring. 
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HE   AVOriYI)    NOT    F,E    HAXKH. 

BY  W.  J.  HENDERSON 

WHAT'S  your  name?" 
"Frederick  Searles." 

"Put  a  'sir'  to  that." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"When  you  address  an  upper  classman  you  must  sa\  . 
'Sir.'" 

"(>li,  I  was  not  aware  of  that,  sir.      Hereafter  I  shall 
bear  it  in  mind,  sir.      Good-day,  sir." 

And  there  was  something  in  the  delicately  sarcastic  ac- 
cent on  that  "sir"  which 
made  Harvey  Halloa's 
blood  boil.  Yet  there  was 
no  open  cause  of  oll'ence, 
so  he  contented  himself 
with  muttering'  as  Fred 
Searles  walked  away : 
"That's  about  as  fresh  a 
iiewy  as  I  ever  saw.  But 
I  guess  I  know  a  way  to 
take  him  down  a  peg'  or 
two.  I'll  just  go  and  see 
Bob  Savin  and  the  boys, 
and  talk  it  over."' 

Harvey  Halton  evident- 
ly forgot  that  he  himself 
had  been  a  "newy"  of 
considerable  " freshness " 
only  a  year  earlier;  but 
that  is  one  of  the  tilings 
that  boys  at  school  are 
likely  to  forget.  The 
boys'  at  the  Tallent  Mili- 
tary Academy  ought  to 
have  remembered  it,  how- 
ever, for  the  school  had 
an  unenviable  reputation 
for  its  hazing.  No  new 
boy  could  expect  to  escape 
hazing  in  some  form,  and, 
as  a  rule,  those  who  had 
just  entered  the  school 
were  obsequious  in  their 
deference  to  upper  class- 
men. Fred  Searles,  how- 
ever, was  apparently  not 
inclined  to  look  upon  up- 
per classmen  with  rever- 
ence. As  he  walked  away 
from  Harvey  Halton,  he 
smiled  somewhat  con- 
temptuously. He  moved  slowly  across  the  drill-ground 
to  a  shady  spot  under  the  trees,  where  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  grass.  He  was  rather  tall  for  his  age,  and 
looked  slender  in  his  uniform.  His  black  hair  and  eyes 
made  his  colorless  face  appear  paler  than  it  really  was. 
He  did  not  look  healthy  or  strong,  but  in  truth  he  \vas  a 
very  sound,  hearty,  and  tough-sinewed  bo}r,  whose  mus- 
cles had  been  trained  by  long  days  011  the.  water  with  his 
father,  a  tireless  oarsman.  At  the  school  at  which  Fred 
had  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  he  had  played  right 
guard  011  the  football  team,  and  his  departure  had  been 
loudly  mourned.  He  had  talked  a  long  time  with  his 
father  011  the  subject  of  hazing  before  starting  for  the 
Talleut  school.  Mr.  Searles  had  heard  of  the  hazing  at 
the  institution,  but  lie  did  not  deem  it  an  obstacle  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  prevent  him  from  sending  Fred 
there,  and  indeed  the  boy  himself  had,  when  questioned 
on  the  subject,  promptly  declared  that  he  was  not  to  be 
frightened  away  from  the  academy. 

"  Hazing.  Fred,"  said  Mr.  Searles,  "  is  a  mean,  cowardly 


business.  If  boys  could  only  be  brought  to  look  at  it  in 
its  true  light,  they  would  drop  it  forever.  Just  think  of 
it  :  half  a  do/en  fellows  who  are  familiar  with  the  Si 
pounce  upon  a  neu  hoy  who  is  perhaps  a  «  a  \  from  home 
for  the  first  time — nervous,  homesick,  mayht — and  they  go 
to  work  to  intimidate  him  and  make  him  unroinforla  l>l< 
for  their  amusement.  It's  about  as  unmanly  a  sport  as 
u  as  ever  invented." 

"Well,  I'm  not   going  to  be  hazed,  father,"  said  Fred. 
with  some  spirit. 

"Are   yon    not.  my  hoy;      How   are   you   going   to    |>i> 

vent  it:"' 
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"  I  don't  know  yet;  but  I  shall  find  a  way.'' 

"  I  fear  you  will  not  succeed.  The  best  way  to  do  is  to 
take  it  with  such  good  humor  that  there  will  be  no  fun 
in  it  for  the  hazers." 

"That  would  be  all  well  enough  for  me,"  said  Fred; 
"  but  it  wouldn't  prevent  them  from  going  off  and  ha/.iiiL' 
some  other  fellow." 

"Well,  you're  not  going  to  undertake  to  thrash  them 
so  that  they  can't  walk  to  another  boy's  room,  are  yon  : 
There  will  be  at  least  three  of  them,  you  know." 

"Don't  make  fun  of  me,  father.  I  shall  not  do  any- 
thing foolish;  but  I'm  not  going  to  lie  hazed,  even  if  I 
do  have  to  fight  three  fellows." 

Mr.  Searles  did  not  approve  of  fighting  any  more  than 
any  other  well-disposed  man  does,  but  he  certainly  did 
approve  of  courage,  and  he  would  rather  have  seen  his 
soil  fight  than  act  the  coward.  Fred  had  not  been  at  the' 
school  more  than  half  a  day  when  the  conversation  with 
Harvey  Halton  took  place.  When  the  new  boy  had 
stretched  himself  on  the  ^rass  under  the  trees  he  reflected: 
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"I  suppose  I  have  IH  myself  in  foril  now.  ]  shall  la- 
vished li\  ha/ers  l<>  night,  as  surely  as  the  sun  goes  down. 
Now,  let  me  see,  \\bat  shall  I  do.'" 

The  lu.;,  remained  engrossed  in  thought  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  arose  with  a  smile  <>n  his  1'aee. 

"I'll    try   it,  anyhow."   he   said    to   himself,   "and    if  it 

does  not  succeed,   111   liHit  as  long  as  1  can  stand  or  see." 

The  day  passed,  as   all   days  do,  and    Ihe   stillness  of  a 

lovely  starlit  night  sett  led  down  over  the  Tallent  Military 

Ac-adeinv.       1'Yed  Searh-s  sat  alone  in  his  room.       He  was 

reading  and  waiting.      He  felt  eonlident  that  the  visit  of 

the   ha/.ers   was   not    far  oil'.       He  was   destined    not   to  be 

disappointed.     Suddenly  a  sharp  nip  sounded  at  the  door. 

••  (  'oine  in,"  called  Fred,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  as  he  arose 

and  laid  aside  his  book. 

The  door  opened,  and  four  boys  wearing  black  masks 
entered  the  room  in  single  file. 

"  Good-evening,  gentlemen,"  said  Fred,  amiably.  "I 
have  been  expecting  you.  You're  a  little  late,  are  you 
not?  But  sit  down,  I  beg  of  yon.  I  have  some  most 
excellent  bottled  root-beer  that  1  brought  from  home — 

"And  you'll  bring  it  out  at  once,  sir,"  said  a  voice  so 
solemn  that  Fred  smiled. 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,''  said  Fred.  "  I  was  just 
about  to  do  so." 

He  opened  his  cupboard  door,  and  produced  a  bottle  of 
root-beer  and  some  glasses.  He  also  brought  out  a  fine 
frosted  cake,  some  fruit,  plates,  and  knives. 

"Gentlemen,''  lie  said,  very  courteously.  "  I  beg  that 
you  will  sit  down  and  make  the  best  you  can  of  my  pool- 
fare.  I  am  much  honored  by  your  presence,  and  wish  it- 
were  in  my  power  to  entertain  you  more  suitably.  And 
will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  to  remove  your  masks?  I 
shall  not  remember  your  faces  to-morrow." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  will,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  with  a  sneer. 
"  Pardon  me,"  said  Fred,  with  digniiied  politeness.    "  I 
have  said  that  I  will  not.      My  word  has  never  been  bro- 
ken, and  it  never  will  be." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence;  then  Harvey  Halton 
removed  his  mask,  saying,  "I'll  see  whether  you  are 
telling  the  truth  or  not." 

Fred  did  not  betray  by  any  sign  that  he  had  ever  seen 
Harvey  before.  The  other  boys  took  off  their  masks,  and 
stood  looking  at  one  another,  in  doubt  how  to  proceed. 
Harvey,  however,  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  poured  out 
some  root-beer.  The  other  boys  followed  his  example. 
Fred  stood  up,  and  passed  the  cake  and  fruit. 

"Pretty  good  waiter,  isn't  he;"  said  Harvey,  rudely. 
"Any  gentleman   should  be  able  and  willing  to  wait 
on  his  guests,"  said  Fred,  pleasantly. 

There  was  another  silence,  and  two  of  the  four  boys 
looked  a  little  uncomfortable.      Harvey  Halton.  however, 
was  a  brute  and  a  bully  at  heart.      He  picked   up  the  re- 
mains of  the  frosted  cake,  which  Fred's  sister  had  made, 
and  opening  a,  window,  threw  it  out.  saying, 
"That  stuff'  is  not  lit  for  pins." 
"  No:  I  don't  think  it  is,"  said  Fred,  quietly. 
At    that  Halton   sprang  up  from    his  chair,  and   said: 
"You're   altogether   too  smart,  newy!      Now  you've  got 
to  make  up  for  it.      You  see  those  apple  cores?     Well, 
you'll  eat  them. 

"I  regret  to  say  that  you  are  mistaken."  said  Fred. 
"I  shall  do  nothing'  of  the  kind." 

There  was  no  longer  any  hesitation  on  the  faces  of  the 
four  boys.  They  were  of  one  mind  now.  They  made  a 
simultaneous  movement  toward  Fred. 

"  <  )ne  moment!"  exclaimed  the  new  boy.  "  I  want  to 
say  a  word  (o  you  before  you  begin.  After  I'm  through, 
you  may  do  your  worst.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  military 
school,  where  young  men  are  taiuht  to  be  manly  and 
brave.  There  are  four  of  you  :  I  am  one.  I  am  not  go 
ing  to  eat  those  apple  cores:  I  am  not  going  to  be  hazed. 
1  positively  and  finally  refuse  to  take  any  orders  from 


you  or  any  other  upper  classmen,  except  such  orders  as 
may  lie.  properl  \  given  me  h\  m\  superior  ollieers  in  the 
cadet  hallalioli.  If  you  lour  fellows  sel  upon  me.  \  on 

max    do   me    serious    bodily    injury.      Som ie    is   surelj 

going  to  be  hurt.  If  I  am  injured.it  will  stamp  you  four 
fellows  for  the  rest  of  your  lives  as  pitiable  cowards,  with- 
out a  spark  of  honest  manhood  in  you.  If  \  ou  have 
courage  enough  to  face  that  possibility,  I  have  courage  to 
face  you.  Now  do  your  worst." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  five  or  six  seconds.  Then 
Clarence  Thorp,  one  of  the  four  boys.  said.  "1  am  not  in 
this;"  and  he  left  the  room. 

"  I  think  we'd  better  let  this  fellow  alone,"  said  Frank 
Marshall,  another  of  the  four. 

"You're  afraid!"  said  Halton,  who  was  boiling  with 
rage. 

Marshall  was  afraid  of  Halton's  opinion,  so  he  weakly 
said.  "Well,  I'll  stick  by  you." 

Fred  had  backed  up  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  where 
he  stood  with  pale  face  and  clinched  hands.  "If  anv 
one  of  you  will  come  on,"  he  said.  "I'll  show  him  some 
fun." 

Halton  sprang  forward  and  rushed  at  Fred.  There 
was  a  sudden  sharp  spat  as  Fred's  left  arm  shot  out.  and 
Halton  measured  bis  length  on  the  floor.  The  other 
boys  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  new  boy  had  skill  in  the 
use  of  his  hands.  But  Halton  had  sprung  to  his  feel 
fuming  with  wrath.  Turning,  he  saw  the  empty  root- 
beer  bottle  on  the  table.  He  caught  it  up  and  hurled  it 
at  Fred,  who  calmly  bent  his  head,  allow  in^  the  missile  to 
crash  to  pieces  against  the  wall. 

"Come  on!"  exclaimed  Halton  to  his  companions. 
All  three  boys,  now  excited  beyond  measure,  dashed  at 
Fred,  who  hit  out  left  and  right  with  telling  etlWt.  But 
he  could  not  thrash  three  boys,  of  course.  In  a  moment 
be  was  down,  and  they  were  on  him.  Now  Halton's 
brutal  cowardice  showed  itself,  for  he  violently  kicked  the 
prostrate  boy  on  the  arm.  Fred  uttered  a  groan,  and 
fainted. 

"Hold  on,  Harvey!"  exclaimed  Marshall,  horrified. 
"You'll  kill  him." 

"I'll  bet  you've  broken  his  arm,"  said  the  other  boy. 
"  We'd  better  get  out  of  this." 

The  three  brave  youths  left  the  room  on  tiptoe,  and 
passed  out  into  the  grounds,  of  which  they  had  to  ci'oss  a 
narrow  portion  in  order  to  reach  their  quarters.  As  they 
turned  the  corner  of  their  own  building,  they  walked 
plump  into  the  arms  of  the  cadet  officer  of  the  guard,  a 
lirst  classman,  who  was  making  his  rounds. 

"Halt!"  he  said.  "Your  names,  gentlemen;  and  I 
should  like  to  know  why  you  are  out  of  your  quarters  at 
this  hour." 

The   hazers  gave  a  very  lame  account   of  themselves, 
which  did  not  at  all  satisfy  the  officer.     He  ordered  them 
to  go  to  their  quarters,  however,  feeling  sure  that  what- 
ever mischief  they  had  been  up  to  would  come  to  light 
sooner  or  later.      He  was  right.     He  had  not  gone  much 
further  when  he  saw  a  dishevelled  figure  walking  toward 
him  slowly  and  painfully. 
"Halt!"  he  said. 
The  figure  halted. 

"What's  your  name?     Why  are  you  out  of  quarters?" 
"  My  name  is  Frederick  Searles.      I  want  the  doctor; 
m  \    a  rm   is  broken." 

"  Why.  how  did  this  happen?" 

"I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  from  telling;  but  I  don't 
think  it  u  as  my  fault." 

The  officer  of  the  guard  summoned  a  sentry,  and  the 
two  escorted  Fred  to  the  doctor's  quarters,  where  his  arm 
was  set.  The  officer  of  the  guard  visited  the  boy's  room, 
where,  he  saw  the  pieces  of  the  broken  bottle,  and  other 
evidences  of  the  struggle.  The  next  day  the  three  boys 
who  had  tried  to  haze  Fred  were  charged  with  the  assault 
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on  him.  and  Marshall  promptly  broke  down  and  con- 
fessed. Tin-  three  were  pnNiely  expelled,  and  from  that, 
dav  on  hazing  was  looked  upon  with  such  disfavor  in 
the  Tallent  Military  Academy  tluit  it  soon  became  a  tra- 
dition of  the  past. 


THE  FATE  OF  BELFIELD. 

BY    MARY    SELDEN   McCOBB. 


SERVANTS  came  running.     Confusion  reigned.     All 
at  once  flames  poured  out  at  every  window  in   the 
right  wing  of  the  house. 

"Up  the  "hill  rushed  the  villagers.  The  mill  operatives 
came  hurrying  from  the  Barracks. 

But  of  what  use  were  hands  when  there  was  no  water? 
The  town  was  to  possess  a  new  fire-engine—next  week. 
It  was  to-night  in  the  manufactory  far  away.  Buckets 
were  of  little  avail,  though  a  line  of  men  passed  them 
rapidly  from  the  well  to  the  house.  The  coachman,  Mi- 
chael, was  especially  active,  spurred  on  by  guilty  remem- 
brance of  a  certain  heap  of  oily  rags,  which,  after  polish- 
ing the  kitchen,  he  had  left  in  a  lower  room  of  the  wing. 
The  fire  evidently  had  kindled  there,  and,  though  the  ter- 
rified Michael  did  not  mention  it,  he  had  heard  of  "spon- 
taneous combustion." 

The  llames  gained  headway.  The  men  invaded  the 
great  hall,  and  dragged  tables  and  furniture  to  the  lawn. 
Six  stout  fellows  managed  to  crowd  the  grand  piano 
through  the  music-room  door,  which  opened  on  the  gar- 
den. They  had  scarcely  passed  the  threshold  when  the 
entire  ceiling'  fell. 

The  fire  raged  with  fresh  fury.  Red  and  yellow 
tongues  licked  the  pictures,  which  shrivelled  to  ashes. 
With  a  roar  like  wild  beasts  the  flames  leaped  from  ga- 
ble to  turret.  Beams  toppled,  embers  hurtled  through 
the  air  and  fell  on  the  stables.  The  maddened  horses 
broke  loose  and  galloped  down  the  hill. 

All  night  long  Belfield  blazed;  a  magnificent  and  ap- 
palling sight  for  miles  around.  When  the  morning,  chill 
and  gray,  crept  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  a  smouldering 
pile  of  stone  was  all  that  remained  to  tell  of  former 
grandeur. 

Clinging  to  one  another,  Mrs.  Bernard,  Alida,  and 
Kate  turned  from  the  desolation.  Kate  was  holding 
tightly  an  oaken  box,  which  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Bernard's 
jewel-casket.  She  vaguely  remembered  snatching  at  the 
first  thing  she  could  lay  hands  on.  As  for  Alida,  solemn 
as  the  occasion  was,  she  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter  as 
she  found  herself  clutching — a  milk-pan  and  a  carving- 
fork.  These  she  had  saved  from  destruction  ! 

Kate  led  her  friends  to  the  little  house  near  the  church. 
Here  hot  coffee  and  rolls  and  a  most  sympathetic  wel- 
come awaited  them. 

There  was  no  question  as  to  the  next  step  to  be  taken. 
The  old  elms  seemed  to  beckon  toward  the  empty  house 
under  their  hanging  branches.  Willing  helpers  brought 
what  furniture  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck  into  the 
rooms  where  the  Bernards  had  spent  the  days  of  their 
temporary  poverty. 

"We  were  happy  here  then;  we  shall  be  happy  here 
now,"  said  Mrs.  Bernard. 

Alida's  heart  fairly  danced  for  joy.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
problem  which  had  vexed  her  had  been  solved.  She  was 
once  more  in  a  home  like  unto  those  in  which  her  friends 
lived.  She  felt  called  upon  to  apologize  for  her  exceed- 
ing happiness. 

"Belfield  wasn't  the  abode  of  our  ancestors  for  gene- 
ration after  generation,"  she  said,  deprecatingly. 

She  watched  her  father  narrowly.  "If  only  he  isn't 
heart-broken,"  she  thought. 

And  when,  about  a  week  after  the  calamity,  she  found 


him  one  day  sitting  be  I'M  re  the  open  fire,  his  foot  on  the 
fender,  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  his  head  on  his  hand, 
siie  came  dose  to  him.  wrapping  both  arms  about  him. 

"Oh,  please  don't  he  homesick-,  daddy."  she  pleaded. 
And  then,  forgetting  her  own  desires,  "You  can  build  it 
all  up  again,  you  know." 

Her  father  looked  up,  smiling  cheerily.  "I'm  not 
brooding  over  my  misfortunes,"  he  said.  "I  was  think- 
ing about  the  men  at  the  mills.  I  can't  tell  you,  daugh- 
ter, how  their  sympathy  touches  me.  Scarce  one  of 
them  but  has  tried  to  express  his  sorrow  for  my  loss. 
Some  of  them  say,  'Hard  lines,  sir!'  or  'Tough  job,  mas- 
ter!' One  old  Irishman,  Pat  Rooney,  seized  my  hand 
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and  worked  my  arm  up  and  down  like  a  pump  handle, 
while  his  feelings  could  only  find  vent  in  one  word, 
'Gorry!'  But  the  tears  stood  in  the  fellow's  eyes,  and  I 
verily  believe  in  mine."  Mr.  Bernard  laughed,  and  then 
took' out  his  handkerchief.  "What  cut  me,"  he  went 
on,  soberly,  "was  to  hear  one  Swede  say  to  another, 
when  I  was  passing,  '  I  wish  it  had  been  our  Barracks  in- 
stead of  Belfield.'  They're  a  ram-shackle  lot  of  buildings, 
those  Barracks.  I've  meant,  for  a  year,  to  have  them 
overhauled.  But  Belfield  took  all  my  spare  shekels.  I 
suppose,  if  the  plain  truth  were  spoken,  we've  paid  out 
enough  for  roses  alone  to  have  repaired  the  mill  hands' 
quarters." 

"Couldn't  we— attend  to— the  Barracks  now?"  asked 
Alida,  hesitatingly. 

"I'm  afraid  it  would  take  all  my  loose  change  to  i-e 
build  Belfield, "said  her  father,  smiling. 

It  was  a  month  after  this  that  Alida  was  coming  down 
stairs  one  evening.  She  had  an  opera-glass  in  her  hand. 
Her  father  called  her,  from  the  parlor. 

"Are  you  in  a  hurry,  little  girl . 

"Kate  has  invited  me  to  go  to  the  concert  with  her. 
It  doesn't  begin  till  eight  o'clock,  and  we  can  walk  to  Un- 
church in  five  minutes." 

"The  church^" 

"Oh.  that's  the  only  place  for  concerts,  or  for  any  sort 
of  entertainment,  you  know.  There  was  a  man  who 
gave  a  lecture  on  Dickens,  with  stereopticon  views,  and 
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\\Ii.-i1  did  h  •  do  but  luclc  in  a  picture  i>f  the  temple  at  .li1 
rusalem,  'Out.  of  compliment  lo  tliis  sacred  edilice,'  lie 
said,  meaning  the  church!  And  1  wouldn't  go  when 
some  people  gave  a  piny  ihei'e.  and  called  il  'a  dialogue,' 
as  if  that  would  excuse  them.  Kill  what  can  they  do. 
pa  pa  I  There's  no  hall  in  town." 

"If  you  Lave  time,  jusi  glance  over  these  plans  for 
the  future  Belfleld,"  said  Mr.  lleruard. 

Alida  i-ainc  up  to  the  talile.  on  which  lay  several  large 
sheets  of  Bristol  board  covered  with  drawings.  "Why. 
how  strange!"  she  said,  much  puzzled.  "These  all  look 
like  cottages." 

"  ]>oes  this  suit  your  lofty  ideas  better?"  asked  her  fa- 
ther. He  put  the  outline  of  a  large  brick  block  of 
houses  before  her.  "Here's  the  inside  of  the  building," 
he  added,  taking  up  another  sheet 

It  was  divided  into  suites  of  rooms. 

"Living-room,"  "Bedrooms,"  "  Kitchen,"  read  Alida. 
Her  lace  suddenly  Hushed  crimson  with  <  \citement. 
"Oh,  daddy  '."  she  exclaimed.  ''These  are  plans  for  new 
quarters  where  the  mill  people  can  live  in  comfort." 

"The  Barracks  arc  lit,  for  nothing  hut  burning  and 
utter  destruction;  more  shame  to  me! "  said  Mr.  Bernard, 
quietly.  "Shall  we  postpone  Belfiekl  for  a  while,  my 
da  Hi'  liter:'" 

Very  little  of  the  concert  did  Alida  hear  that  evening'. 
She  was  dimly  aware  that  her  nerves  were  set  on  edge  hy 
some  vigorous  scraping  on  a  disreputable  liddle.  and  that 
there  was  danger  of  an  ambitious  tenor's  breaking  a  blood- 
vessel in  his  frantic  ell'orts  to  reach  high  C.  But  those 
plans  on  the  parlor  table  were  before  her  mind's  eye,  and 
she  could  hardly  refrain  from  telling  Kate  the  joyful 
news  then  and  there. 

Many  aud  long  were  the  consultations  over  the  cot- 
tages  and  the  Hats.  Mr.  Bernard  was  a  keen  business 
man.  He,  had  no  notion  of  not,  gelling  in  the  end  a 
proper  return  for  his  outlay.  So  there  were  intricate 
calculations  as  to  what  he  could  all'ord  to  build  for  the 
rent  he  could  justly  demand  from  his  tenants. 

The  mill  hands  were  vastly  pleased  at  their  prospects. 

"  They  say  tin.1  cottages  is  to  cost  lifieen  and  twenty 
dollars  the  month."  said  one. 

"For  my  part,  I'll  stick  to  the  block."  said  another. 
''I  ain't  goiii'  to  live  out  o'  sereamiif  distance  <>'  folks,  in 
an  /  solated  I  iuimint  !" 

There  was  no  one  in  town  who  could  not  lind  time  to 
inspect,  and  comment  upon  the  new  apartment  block, 
and  to  give  opinions  for  or  against  the  superiority  of  the 
cottages. 

On  Saturday  nights  the  harness  shop  was  full  to  over- 
flowing. 

"Zephaniah  Brock  seems  to  he  a  very  popular  person." 
remarked  Mr.  Bernard. 

"Why.  papa,  his  shop  is  the  town  '  liberary.' "  said 
Alida.  "  I  wish  the  books  were  in  a  bi^'jer  place.  Then. 
ma\  he.  instead  of  loaliii":  on  the  bridge,  or  ^oiiii.1'  lo  Tim 
Jones's  grocery  store,  where  they  say  out-  can  buy  some- 
thing besides  sugar  and  water  ill  a  tumbler,  the  boys  and 
men  would  <_ivt  a,  chance  to  read,  and  would  go  home 
sober.  Hver  so  many  of  the  mill  people  like  books. 
/ephaniaJi  Brock's  sister  told  me  so." 

The  Bernards  were  to  spend  a  fortnight  in  New  York. 
The  Symphony  concerts  were  iroinir  on  ;  Warner's  opera? 
also.  It  happened  to  be  vacation  at  school,  so  Alida  a- 
free. 

But  she  evidently  had  something  on  her  mind.  Once 
she  said,  apropos  of  nothing,  that  she  really  wished  she 
were  only  to  be  away  from  home  a,  week. 

"Out  with  it."  said  her  father  at  last.  "I'm  bright 
enough  to  see  through  a  millstone  when  there's  a  hole 
in  it.  "What  are  you  hinting  at.  my  dear.'" 

Thus  urged.  Alida  spoke.  "  If  you'd  only  divide  what 
you  pay  for  my  hoard  at  the  hotel  between  Alice  Homaris 


and  me.  and  give  us  each  a  week,  papa.      Alice  wants  to 

consult  an    oculist    al I    her   e\es.       And    this  would    be 

just   her  chance.      Oh,   I'd    far    rather   'go    halves'   with 
Alice!" 

Soil  was  arranged.  Alice  accepted  the  invitation  with 
alacrity,  driven  into  gracionsness  by  the  condition  of  her 
e\  es. 

"I  think,  maybe.  I'll  be  less  cranky  when  my  eyes 
focus  right."  she  confessed,  gently. 

The  day  before  the  Bernards  departed.  Alida  and  Kate 
Robinson  took  a  stroll  in  the  direction  of  the  mills.  The 
block-  had  gone  up  as  if  by  magic.  Already  its  future 
occupants  were  moving  their  furniture  into  their  new 
abode. 

"But  I  prefer  the  collates."  said  Alida. 

These  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  racing  little  brook,  the 
waters  of  which,  further  down,  were  caught  and  made  to 
forget  their  play,  and  to  work  al  turning  mill  wheels,  as 
if  they  were  "a  grown-up  river,"  complained  Kate. 

"And,  oh  dear!  What  dirty  children!"  she  went  on. 
in  sudden  disgust. 

She  made  a  dart  forward,  and  before  Alida  knew  what 
she  was  doing,  had  caught  one  astonished  small  boy  by 
the  ear,  and  was  marching-  him  down  to  the  brook.  She 
tucked  him  securely  under  her  arm.  Then,  in  spite  of 
strugglings  and  kickings  and  roarings,  she  scrubbed  his 
face  vigorously  with  her  own  handkerchief.  He  came 
forth  from  the  ordeal  much  rasped  and  highly  indignant. 
but  a  cleaner  if  not  a  wiser  infant. 

His  screams,  however,  were  not  fruitless.  Out  from  a 
cottage  sallied  his  mother,  who  opened  lire  on  the  in- 
truders. It  was  only  when  Alida,  choking  with  laugh- 
ter, introduced  herself,  that  the  tempestuous  Mrs.  Bessie 
Noodles  calmed  down  enough  to  remark  that,  "  Leddies 
had  no  call  to  interfere,  even  if  they  was  the  boss's 
ilaughter." 

Alida.  as  she  thought  the  matter  over,  was  sure  she 
and  Kate  had  failed  in  courtesy,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
hurry  before  the  New  York  train  started,  she  made  a 
private  excursion  afoot  and  alone  to  Mrs.  Noodles's  cot- 
tage. 

She  came  into  the  small  house  so  hree/ily,  aud  was  so 
honestly  sorry  to  have  offended,  that  Mrs.  Noodles  fell  in 
love  with  her  011  the  spot,  and  in  ten  brief  minutes  had 
confided  to  "the  boss's  daughter"  all  her  plans  for  mak- 
ing "his"  earnings  do  their  utmost  for  the  furnishing  of 
the  new  quarters. 

"And  we're  to  have  a  parlor,  miss,  as  if  we  was  folks." 
explained  Mrs.  Noodles,  with  modest,  pride.  "We  shall 
set  there  when  the  neighbors  drop  in." 

A  Mrs.  P.aker,  happening  to  "drop  in"  that  very  mo- 
ment, was  duly  presented  to  Alida.  There  were  a  few 
kindly  words,  and  Alida  hurried  away  to  her  train  greatly 
pleased. 

"For  I've  found  two  new  friends,  mamma."  she  said. 
"And  one  of  them  has  thirteen  children.  A  'baker's 
dozen,'  she  calls  them." 

But.  at  the  moment  there  was  no  chance  to  mention 
thai  she  herself  had  tucked  in  her  purse  a  bit  of  Mrs. 
Noodles's  red  wall-paper  for  future  purposes. 

To  Alula's  absolute  horror  whom  should  they  stumble 
upon  at  the  Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York  but  Yir 
ginia  ( 'arroll.  And,  lo!  that  young  woman  was  slaying 
in  New  York. 

"I  shall  see  you  every  single  day."  she  announced. 

Alida  glanced  at  Alice.  Then,  falling  behind  the  oth- 
ers, she  beckoned  to  her  cousin. 

"Poor  Alice  is  to  have  her  eyes  examined,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

In  a  moment  Virginia's  face  was  full  of  sympathy. 
"Don't  you  remember  what  trouble  I  had  with  my  eyes 
three  years  ago.'"  she  asked. 

And  that  very  afternoon   she  turned  up  at  the  hotel, 
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ni:'  a  great  bLinch  <>f  mignonette  expressly  for 
Alice.  So  hearty  she  was  withal,  and  so  dill'erent.  from 
the  formal  Miss  Carroll  who  had  awed  the  little  eountry 
hiss  ill  da\  s  gone  by,  that  Aliee  forgot  to  he  still'. 

"  And  would  you  mind  it'  Miss  Virginia  went  with  me 
when  I  take  my  ether  <"  she  asked  Alida. 

So  Virginia  supported  her  through  the  trying  ordeal, 
and  when  Alice  came  to  herself  after  the  slight  operation 
which  was  performed,  it  was  on  Virginia's  stylish  plush 
jacket  that  she  rested  her  dizzy  head. 

In  the  mean  time  Alida  was  eagerly  searching  for  cheap 
corn-colored  curtains.  "  For  Mrs.  Xoodles's  parlor,"  she 
told  her  mother.  "I  wouldn't  have  Kate  know  about  it, 
mamma,  for  she'd  laugh.  But  why  shouldn't  the  new 
cottage  have  something  pretty  in  it?  Mrs.  Noodles  said. 
'I  \visht  I  had  curtaings;  but  there,  1  can't  take  "his"' 
money  for  nonsense.'  And  really  the  only  ornaments 
she  has  in  her  room  are  a  fearful  wax-flower  cross  and  a 
dismal  wreath  made  out  of  human  hair. 

Alida  was  as  earnest  in  her  shopping  for  her  new 
acquaintance  as  she  would  have  l>een  if  commissioned  to 
purchase  the  most  elegant  draperies.  "You  see.  this  pa- 
per is  a  peculiar  shade  of  red  "  (and  indeed  it  was*,  "so 
the  curtains  ought  to  be  carefully  chosen  lest,  they  make 
fun  of  it,"  she  said. 

The  only  real  drawback  to  Alicia's  pleasure  was  that 
she  could  not  invite  Kate  Robinson  to  come  down  to  hear 
Beethoven's  "Heroic  Symphony."  But  Kate  was  pecu- 
liar, and  Alida  feared  lest  she  might  touch  her  friend's 
pride  if  she  bade  her  to  an  entertainment  similar  but  in- 
linitely  superior  to  Kate's  especial  treat  in  the  village 
church. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Alice  and  Alida  were  ready  to 
return  home.  Virginia  was  going  with  them. 

"  And  I  trust  to  you  to  see  that  she  has  a  good  time," 
Alida  said  to  Alice. 

"I'll  manage  the  other  girls,"  answered  Alice, valiantly. 

And  she  proved  her  word  good,  for  at  the  very  next 
meeting  of  the  "bee  "  Virginia  appeared,  and  was  prompt- 
ly appealed  to  to  give  her  opinion  011  the  best  way  to  cut 
baby  clothes. 

"  For  Alida  has  promised  her  Mrs.  Baker  that  we  shall 
help  her  sew  for  her  thirteenth  olive  branch, "announced 
Kate  Robinson. 

So  Virginia  came  yet  farther  out  of  her  shell,  and  when 
it  appeared  that  she  was  more  ignorant  in  the  sewing 
line  than  any  one  present,  the  tables  were  quite  turned, 
and  Virginia  found  herself  pleasantly  yet  decidedly  pat- 
roni/.ed  by  the  village  girls. 

"  (  Hi,  I  never  can-  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  vil- 
lage for  the  hill  again,"  thought  Alida.  "It  was  bad 
enough  before,  but  now  it  would  be  even  worse,  for  there 
are  Mrs.  Noodles  and  all  the  Bakers;  and  I'm  sure  I  shall 
know  more  of  the  mill  people  before  long." 

She  feared  every  day  that  plans  for  rebuilding  would 
be  spoken  of.  The  block  and  the  cottages  complete,  Mr. 
Bernard  would  be  ready  for  his  own  house.  And  Alida 
was  dimly  aware  that  the  mills  were  becoming  more  and 
more  profitable.  Some  one  said  that  Mr.  Bernard  was 
going  to  count  his  millions  before  long. 

"Then,"  thought  Alida,  wistfully,  "maybe  ice  could 
afford  not  to  make  everything  '  pay.'  " 

She  might  not  have  reasoned  the  matter  out  had  not 
good  old  Zephaniah  Brock  died  this  very  year.  Where 
now  would  his  literary  friends  pass  a  quiet  Saturday 
evening?  Where  should  the  "  liberary "  take  up  its 
abode? 

Some  one  put  that  question  in  the  Bernards'  parlor. 
Lightning  is  not  so  quick  as  tbe  flash  of  two  pairs  of 
eyes.  A  thought  darted  from  one  brain  to  another. 
Was  it  in  Alida's  heart  it  originated,  or  in  her  father's? 
Who  can  say? 

"  And  if  the  little  building  goes  up,  perhaps  there  miyht 


be  a  hall  for  shows  and  concerts  as  well  as  a  library  and 
reading-room."  That  is  what  Alida  said, with  both  hands 
clasped  round  her  father's  arm. 

So    it    turned   out    that   the   building   of   Belfield    was 
again  delayed.      (  luce  more  the  village  was  in  a  ferment. 


SHE    SCRUBBED    HIS    FACE    VIGOROUSLY. 

The  girls  were  crazy  to  embroider  a  drop-curtain  for  the 
stage  in  tbe  new  hall.  It  was  suddenly  remembered  that 
the  old  library  would  never  half  till  the  prospective  al- 
coves. Kate  Robinson,  full  of  enthusiasm,  sallied  forth 
with  a  subscription  paper.  As  she  knew  every  soul  in 
town,  and  as  every  one  saw  fit  to  be  amused  at  her  bright 
speeches,  her  list  swelled  rapidly.  Even  Simon  Grigg, 
who  was  "as  close  as  the  bark  of  a  tree,"  was  wheedled 
into  putting'  down  his  name  for  two  volumes  for  "  our 
library."  So  the  weeks  flew  by  full  of  work  and  play. 

One  day,  near  spring,  Alida,  running  in  at  her  front 
door,  nearly  fell  over  an  immense  box  which  blocked  the 
passage.  On  the  wooden  cover  her  own  name  stood  out 
in  bold  letters. 

"It  came  by  express  an  hour  ago,"  her  mother  ex- 
plained. 

By  means  of  a  hammer  and  a  screw-driver  the  nails 
were  extracted.  Alida  fairly  turned  pale  with  surprise 
and  delight. 

"An  offering  from  an  old  friend  for  the  new  Bel- 
field,"  ran  a  card  which  came  into  view. 

"It's  from  dear,  dear  Mr.  Peters, "cried  Alida. 

"  It"  was  a  very  fine  painting  of  a  scene  in  the  Swiss 
Tyrol  —  a  stretch  of  green  meadow-laud,  with  wonderful 
snow-capped  mountains  in  the  far  distance.  The  picture 
was  really  magnificent. 

"  And  to  think  of  his  giving  ii  to  me!"  breathed  Alida, 
on  her  knees  before  it. 

She  stepped  softly  round  the  house  that  evening. 
After  bedtime  she  came  creeping  down  stairs,  candle  in 
hand,  for  another  look.  One  by  one  her  friends  were 
called  in  to  wonder  and  admire. 
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"I  \v;nit  e\  er\  body    -  iTi'i'i/lmi///  |o  see  it."  Alida  said. 

"\Yhore  will  yon  hang  it?"  asked  lirr  mother:  and 
then  A  lida  came  close  up  ID  her. 

'' For  Bel  field, '"  she  answered.  "Thai  is  what  Mr. 
Peters  said.  Hut  d<>  you  think  that  he'd  In-  willing  I 
slioi|]<l  put  il  in  tlic  neu  reading-room,  where  the  mill 
people  can  see  il.  too.  niannna  ?" 

She  grew  more  and  more  impatient  for  the  completion 
of  the  library.  She  told  Mrs.  Noodles  and  the  ten  elder 
Bakei'S  of  the  treat  in  More  for  them.  They  really  reaehed 
a  small  frenzy  of  expeetation  urged  on  by  her  descrip- 
tions. So  eager  were  they  that  when  a  da\  was  linally 
set  upon  which  the  linished  building  should  he  formally 
opened,  those  ten  Rakers,  in  a  graduated  row,  headed 
(he  procession  of  villagers.  Imagine  Alida's  feelings, 
when,  marching  straight  1o  the  reading-room,  flung  open 
to  the  public,  the  Bakers,  still  in  a  row,  standing  in 
front  of  that  Tyrol  picture,  gazed  in  blank  disappoint- 
ment ! 

''Is  that  all  ;"  said  the  eldest  Baker,  glumly,  while 
Maker  numher  six  set  up  a  howl  of  despair.  "You  said 
it  was  harndsonf,  and  I  believed  ye!" 

Oil  no;  the  Makers  had  no  soul  for  art.  Neither,  per- 
haps, had  many  of  the  mill-hands.  But  some  few  fed 
their  eager  eyes  on  the  painting.  Old  Pat  Rooney  sat 
before  it  entranced.  "  Gorry  !"  he  said,  and  violently 
blew  his  nose.  Others  came  in  at  spare  moments,  and 
stood  spellbound.  Alida  was  satisfied. 

For  some  time  this  picture  was  alone.  Then  Mrs. 
Bernard  consented  to  "loan"  her  copy  of  Raphael's 
"Madonna of  the  Chair,''  to  keep  the  landscape  company. 
Tin-  women  particularly  looked  at  this,  and  Alida  won- 
dered if  the  sig'ht  of  that  divine  motherhood  might  not 
touch  their  hearts. 

"For  some  of  them  do  whip  their  children  so,"  she 
sighed. 

Whether  it  was  from  ill  treatment  or  only  from  igno- 
rance or  carelessness,  there  were  many  deformed  children 
at  the  mill  quarters. 

"I  do  my  best,"  said  the  village  doctor;  "but  the 
mothers  won't  follow  mv  advice.  I  put  a  weight  on  one 
boy's  font,  in  hopes  to  help  his  hip;  I  am  convinced  he 
takes  if  oil'  the  moment  my  back  is  turned.  As  for  the 
Brickel  baby,  his  mother  tosses  him  into  bed  when  I  come 
round  the  corner.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  pervades  the 
neighborhood  and  spreads  the  measles." 

Alida  reported  these  remarks  at  the  dinner  table.  Her 
father  groaned  in  mock  despair. 

"Oh,  1  know  win, I,  yon  and  your  precious  mother  will 
be  coaxing  out.  of  me  next."  he  said,  gruffly.  "You'll  be 
for  postponing  Belfield  a  third  tune,  and  setting  up  a 
hospital." 

"Oh,  papa!"  cried  Alida,  "you're  like  the  woman 
who  told  her  small  hoy  not  to  put  beans  up  his  nose. 
He  had  never  thought  of  such  a.  trick  till  she  mentioned 
it.  But  there's  poor  Jack  Wylls,  who  could  be  cured  of 
rheumatism  if  he  had  proper  treatment;  and  there's  old 
Mrs.  Htubbs,  who,  Dr.  Rhys  says,  mnjlit  to  have  a  sur- 
gical operation,  only  there's  no  chance  for  il  at  her  home; 
and  there  are  one— two — oh,  I  can  count  six  children 
without  winking,  who  need  good  nursing  to  set  them  on 
their  legs.  Oh,  da  let's  start  a  tiny  little  hospital,  honey  ! 
XVhal.'s  your  vote,  mamma?  Yon  see,"  she  went  on, 
eagerly,  "when  we're  right  here  among  them  all,  they 
love  us,  and  we  love  them,  and  it's  ,s-o  much  more — inter- 
esting." 

And  will  Belfield  never  be  rebuilt?  Indeed  I  do  not 
know.  At  last  accounts,  a  small  hospital  was  sheltering 
ten  patients.  Mr.  Bernard  was  superintending  the  fash- 
ioning of  a  huge  reservoir,  and  the  bringing  of  spring  wa- 
ter from  the  distant  hills,  the  river- water  having  been  pro- 
nounced unwholesome  for  the  public. 

Mrs.  Bernard  was  maturing- a  famous  scheme,  by  which 


superior  musicians  might  be  induced  to  give  a,  series  of 
afternoon  concerts  ill  the  new  hall. 

Alula  '.  (  Ih,  A  I  id  a  was  mi  -i  -el  \  helping  to  clothe  one  or 
I  wo  ra:j._.vd  babies,  and  trying  "not.  to  buy  till  the  next 
time. "  I  bus  saving  money  to  "surprise"  the  girls  and 
Mrs.  Noodles  withal.  It  really  seems  as  if  her  desire 
found  an  echo  in  her  parents'  hearts. 

"Ah.  do  let's  live  jusl.  as  our  neighbors  do!  And  as 
for  the  extra  money,  let's  spend  it  for  something  we  can 
all  enjoy  together!'' 

So  I  cannot  say  what  will  be  the  future  fate  of  Bellield. 


A  MOTHER   (IOOSE    BAZAR. 

11Y    MAhTIIA    lU'Iilf    BANKS. 

T^HIS  girls  mill  boys  of  the  tmvu  weir  lunging  for  some  novel 
idea  fur  a  small  fair  Iliat  they  had  in  hand  lor  the  beiiefit 
uf  the  hospital  that  was  so  greatly  needed  in  the  place,  mid  for 
winch   almost,   everybody   \\as  doing   soiiietliing.       So    they  put 
their  heads  together,  and  devised  a  "Mother  Goose  Ba/.ar." 

The  characters  and  costumes  were  all  taken  from  the  old 
story-books,  and,  with  a  trifling  outlay  of  thought .  money,  and 
work,  many  bright  and  attractive  little  conceits  were  presented 
\\liich  delighted  the  children  and  the  grown  people  too.  Over 
the  entrance  to  the  enchanted  realm  \\cre  shining,  in  golden 
letters,  the  words, 

STORY  LAND, 
Admission  Ten  Cents, 

and  just  inside  I  lie  door  stood  Mother  Goose  herself,  in  a  quaint 
gown,  a  bnnclied-up  over-skirt,  and  a  pointed  cap,  readv  to  \\el- 
coine  her  guests,  while  near  by  was  her  son  .lack  looking  after 
the  tickets  and  the  change.  The  room  was  decorated  with 
flags,  evergreens,  and  colored  lanterns,  and  then'  \\cre  all  sorts 
of  grotesque  and  fanciful  pictures  from  fairy-lore  besides,  cut 
from  toy  books  and  pinned  to  a  frieze  of  turkey-red,  which 
was  fastened  to  the  walls. 

In  one  corner  of. the  parlor  was  a  small  grove  of  cedars,  where 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood  were  heartlessly  selling  their  best 
friends,  the  robins,  in  the  shape  of  cookie  birds.  Opposite  was 
the  sign,  "Open  Sesame,"  swinging  over  a  miniature  cave  form- 
ed of  hemlock  branches,  before  which  crouched  Ali  Italia,  wait- 
ing for  a  bribe  of  live  cents  before  he  would  allow  any  one  to 
peer  into  the  darkness  for  the  sake  of  choosing  some  small  trea- 
sure, which,  if  one  were  not  too  critical,  might  pass  for  a  casket 
of  diamonds  or  pearls.  Not  far  away  the  dear  little  shepherdess 
Bo-Beep  was  keeping  her  flock  of  woolly  white,  sheep,  and  Boy 
Blue,  close  by  her  fold,  was  blowing  his  tin  trumpet  as  an  invi- 
tation for  some  one  to  come  and  buy. 

Down  one  side  of  the  room  ran  a  row  of  booths, arranged  with  A 
screens  and  draperies,  and  here  might  be  seen  a  little  Green- 
away  lady  with  small  Greenaway  dolls,  tidy  and  trim,  in  straight 
skirts  and  queer  bonnets;  Alice  in  Wonderland,  willing1  to  dis- 
pose  of  any  number  of  March  ha  res,  or  Can  ton-flannel  rabbits,  as 
they  are  commonly  called  ;  Red  Riding  -  Imod,  display  ing  tiny 
coats,  capes,  sacques,  and  hoods,  \\  Inch  any  baby  or  any  ('oil 
might,  try  on  at  pleasure;  .lack  Sprat!  and  his  hungry  wife,  only 
too  glad  to  show  their  wee  plates  and  cups  and  saucers;  the 
(.(ineen  of  Hearts,  with  tarts  enough  and  to  span1;  Dame  Trot, 
petting  her  rubber  dogs  and  cats;  and,  last  of  all,  Handy -Spand v 
Jack-a-Da.ndy,  adorned  with  ribbons  and  ruffles,  supplying  pur- 
chasers with  sugar  plums  and  pea-nuts. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  parlor  were  two  tables,  upon  one  of 
which  several  of  the  industrious  Miss  Pellieoes  had  spread  out 
work-bags,  aprons,  and  needle-books.  Behind  the  second  one, 
sealtered  with  buds  and  blossoms  as  sweet  as  the  spring-time, 
Mistress  Mary  smiled  over  her  gay  garden-bed.  Bells  made  of 
silver  paper,  and  scallop-shells  \\  i  I  h  a  hole  in  each,  hung1  against 
a  background  of  more  turkey-red,  and  each  pretty  maid  had  a 
head-dress  fashioned  to  represent  some  flower,  so  that,  there 
\\erc  roses,  li lies,  sunflowers,  bluebells,  and  marigolds,  all  nod- 
ding in  a,  row.  Mistress  Mary  was  doing  a  driving  trade  too, 
for  clink,  clink,  jingled  the  coin  into  her  watering-pot. 

True  to  bis  history,  .lack  Homer  sat  in  a  corner,  and  Jack 
had  a  big  bran  pie  before  him.  and  any  one  who  would  pay  for 
the  privilege  might,  "[int.  in  his  thumb  "and  pull  out,  a  bagful 
of  delicious  pop-corn.  Across  the  way  Santa  Clans,  in  u  red 
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cloak  I  linn 1  with  ermine,  made  from  ('.-niton  llannel  and  ink 

spots,  \v.-is  perched  on  a  chimney  with  no  house  attached,  :ind  he 
begged  to  i '.-ill  attention  to  liis  select  ion  of  wooden  swords  and 
guns.  At  this  mil  of  the  room  also  was  the  charming  bower, 
tVoni  whieh  peeped  Rose  Red  and  Snow  \V  li  i  le,  wi  t  li  si  ra  \\  l*i  n  \ 
ami  vanilla  icc-rrcam  to  set  before  the  visitors,  and  dainty  cakes 
covered  with  pink  and  white  frosting.  At  a  short,  distance  the 
maid  \\  ho  w  as  ••  hanging  out  her  clothes''  had  a  line  full  of  scarfs 
ami  tidies.  "The  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe"  did  not  ileal 
out  liahies,  as  usual,  lint  worsted  socks  and  shoes,  and  dolls'  boots 
and  rubbers.  Cinderella,  in  pictnrcsi|iie  attire,  wandered  about 
with  pocket,  pin-cnsliions  patterned  after  her  owu  slippers,  or  her 
godmother's  pumpkins,  and  .she  had  chocolate  mice  as  well. 

"Tom,  the  piper's  son,"  sang  of  his  red  and  \  ello\\  caml\  pigs. 
The  liachelor  who  was  so  fond  of  bread  and  cheese  offered  small 

wheelbarrows  to  the  customers,  say  inn  nothing  al I  any  failing 

thai  I  hey  might  have  in  the  matter  of  breaking  down  at  cnl  ical 
moments;  and  "Old  King  Cole  and  his  tiddlers  three"  would 
part  from  their  wooden  violins  at  a  reasonable  price. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  parlor  was  a  large,  wash-tub,  with  a 
clothes-horse  fence  around  it,  npou  which  was  [lasted  a  placard. 
bearing  these  mysterious  words: 

"THE    WISHING    WELL.'' 

The  well  was  watched  by  an  old  witch  arrayed  in  the  style  of 
Mother  Goose,  and  whoever  would  cross  her  palm  with  a  dime 
might  wish  a  wish  and  lish  out  a  iish  ;  and  if  the  wish  should 
not  quite  "come  true,"  why,  he  might  try  again  at,  the  same 
rates,  and,  anyway,  he  was  sure  to  catch  something,  which  ia 
more  than  can  be  said  of  all  tishing. 

For  live  cents,  too,  one  might  seesaw  with  Marjory  Daw  in 
the  alcove,  or  blow  bubbles  with  the  group  of  fairies  in  gauzy 
gowns,  while  wings,  and  golden  crowns,  dancing  in  a  fairy  ring 
in  the  bow-window,  or  taste  of  the  lemonade  that,  Jack  and  Jill 
had  in  charge  in  a  wooden  pail.  Luckily  they  slaid  on  level 
ground,  so  that  both  Jack's  crown  and  his  beverage  were  safe. 

Nothing  in  the.  whole  bazar  was  expensive,  ami  no  one  liked 
to  slight  any  of  these  familiar  friends  of  youth  ;  so  when  the 
young  salesmen  and  saleswomen  counted  tip  their  money  after 
the  last  guest  had  departed,  they  were  happy  to  sec  that,  mak- 
ing allowance  for  all  expenses,  they  had  fifty  dollars  as  clear 
gain.  And  when  the  hospital  was  built  at  last,  this  sum  was 
sufficient  to  furnish  one  room  entirely,  and  the  credit  was  all 
due  to  Mother  Goose. 


A   SHORT  FEAST. 

BY     EVA     LOVETT    CAR-SON. 

THERE  was  once  an  old  rat  who  lived  in  a  garret.  He  had 
begun  life  there,  and  having  now  a  large  family,  he  found 
it  inconvenient  to  move.  But  the  garret  had  one  drawback  as  a 
place  of  residence.  It  was  a  long  distance  from  the  kitchen, 
and  the  rat,  having  to  go  so  far  to  forage  for  food,  ton  ml  it  not 
always  easy  to  supply  the  needs  of  his  growing  family. 

One  night  be  started  down  the  garret  stairs  to  tind  something 
for  supper.  His  tail  sounded  thnmp,  thump  on  every  step.  Any 
one  listening  could  have  heard  the  patter  of  his  feet  through  I  ho 
hall.  But  everybody  was  asleep.  The  sit  I  ing-room  door  stood 
open.  As  the  rat,  passed  he  glanced  in,  and  noticed  a  qneerly 
shaped  bag  lying  npou  the  table.  He  went  nearer  to  investi- 
gate, and  found  a  bag  of  lovely  fresh  biscuits — at  least,  two 
pounds!  Here  was  a  treasure  indeed! 

'•  Aha !"  cried  Mr.  Rat,  smacking  his  lips  ;  "  I  shall  not  go  down 
to  the  kitchen  for  supper  to-niyht." 

He  reflected  upon  what  he  bad  better  do.  He  could  not  carry 
the  whole  bag  up  stairs.  If  lie  took  the  biscuits  up  one  at,  a, 
time,  he  would  not,  lie  able  to  secure  all  of  them  before  he  was 
discovered.  Must  he  lose  this  feast,  and  be  content  with  the 
two  or  three  he  could  eat  before  morning? 

He  looked  about  the  room,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  open 
grate,  bare  aud  tireless.  It  was  only  used  in  the  coldest 
wea  t  her. 

"Just  the  thing!"  said  the  wise  rat. 

With  a  biscuit  in  his  mouth  he  ran  up  the  tine,  ami  found  I  here 
a  splendid  hiding-place.  The  chimney  was  tilled  with  a  bag  of 
straw,  and  behind  it  he  secreted  the,  biscuits,  making  many  jour- 
neys, and  leaving  only  enough  in  the  bag  to  provide  a  hearty 
supper  for  the  young  rats  after  his  exertions. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  great  outcry  among  the.  chil- 
dren. Some  one  had  eaten  the  sweet  biscuits!  The  bag  was 
empty ! 


••  Mice  !"  declared  Aubrey. 

"Nonsense!"  cried  nurse.  "No  mouse — no,  nor  ten  mice — 
could  eat  all  those  biscuits  in  one  night  !'' 

lint    nohod\   solved  the  riddle.      The  rat   family  lived  high  for 
a  \\  eek,  and  Mr.  Rat  grew  fat    from  linding  continual  sup], 
such  short  range. 

At  the  end  of  i  he  w  eek  there  eame  a  big  snow-storm,  and  then 
a  hard  frost.  The  house  \\  as  \  ery  cold.  Mamma  decreed  e\t  ra 
tires,  and  Nancy  came  up  atairs  to  build  a  tire  in  the  sitting-room 
grate. 

"l>on't  forget,  the  straw-  bag.  Nancy."  said  nurse.  "It's  put 
into  the  chimney  to  keep  out  the  wind,  but  you  must  take  it 
down  before  you  start  the  lire." 

Nancy  put  her  arm  up  the  chimney  to  pull  down  the  straw 
hag.  One.  end  seemed  quite  loose,  lint  the  other  was  wedged  in 
tight.  Sheg.-nea  hard  lug, and  the  bag  came  away  so  suddenly 
that  she  tumbled  over  backward. 

"My  g Iness!"  cried  Nancy. 

For  after  the  straw  bag  followed  a  shower  of  soot,  and  then  a 
shower  of  curiously  shaped  objects,  which  had  once  been  white, 
but,  had  grown  gi  a  \  and  then  black  in  their  hiding-place.  But 
the  parties  feasting  upon  them  had  never  hesitated  on  that 
account. 

When  she  had  examined  them,  Nancy  called  nurse,  who  was 
duly  surprised,  and  then  she  called  the  children,  who  added 
"  Ohs!"  and  "  Ahs  !''  to  suit  the  occasion. 

"  It's  them  lost  biscuits,  to  be  sure !"  pronounced  nurse.  •'  And 
it's  that  old  garret  rat  that's  done  it — the  wretch!  I  hear  him 
come  thumpin'  down  them  garret,  stairs  every  nigh'." 

Presently  the  lire  blaxed  and  roared  up  the  chimney,  and 
threw-  Hashes  of  light  into  the  farthest  corners.  That  night 
when  the  old  garret  rat  came  down  and  saw  it,  his  heart,  sank 
down  into  his  toes.  lie  knew  lie  would  have  to  go  all  the  way 
down  to  the  kitchen  again  to  lind  a  supper.  His  royal  time  was 
over. 


PHOTOGRAPH-CASE. 

r^OR  a  photo-case  as  seen  in  this  illustration  you  will  need 
some  pretty  ribbon  of  two  different  colors  that  will  blend 
nicely;  tan-color  and  yellow  are  one  of  the  latest  combinations 
for  fancy-work.     Although  this  one  is  painted,  fancy-embossed 
ribbon  is  almost  as  pretty  and  requires  much  less  work. 

For  one  to  hold  cabinet-sized  photographs,  you  will  need 
twenty-two  inches  of  four  and  a  half  inch  wide  ribbon  and  twen- 
ty eight  of  the  two  inch  wide.  These  are  overhauded together  to 
within  live  inches  of  the  end  of  the  wide,  ribbon.  The  extra 


length  on  the  narrow  in  used  for  the  little  sachet,  bag.  It  is 
formed  by  folding  the  ribbon  and  ovci  handing  the  edges  togeth- 
er. After  it  is  tilled  with  scented  cotton,  shir  it  together  with  a 
silk  thread  the  shade  of  the  ribbon  ;  these  ends  are  fringed  out 
an  inch  and  a,  half.  The  other  end  is  hemmed  and  turned  to 
form  a  pocket  live  inches  deep,  then  overhauded  together  on  the 
edges.  The  fringed  end.'f  are  turned  over  so  as  to  conceal  the 
photographs,  but  may  be  easily  lifted  up  to  slip  them  in  or  out  ; 
This  cover  is  formed  in  a  little  knot  at  the  top  as  seen  heir. 
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THE    DACHS    DOGS    AND    THE    SNAPPEK. 


Till-:    riUST    GHEAT    DISCOVERY. 

may  have  ben,  s'prised  when  he.  discovered 
America,"  remarked  Bobby,  "but  I  guess  Adam  was  more  sur- 
prised wbeu  In'  found  he  \\as  in  i  hi'  u,,ild  all  by  hiinsi-l  I'." 

DOUBTFUL. 

SCLE  JACK.  "Have  you  always  been  a  good  boy.  Dick?" 
I  Hi  K.  ••  I  diiiM  know.    If  I  :irtnl  lik,'  tin-  baby  when  I  was  his 
age,  I  ninsl  ha\i'  acled  \eiy  nanylit  \ ." 


PROOF. 


" HOW  do  you  know   the   ice   is   Ihirk    em.nuli    t.i   skate    on?" 
asked  his  lather. 

••  l.eeause  nobody  has  tumbled  in  fora  week,"  replied  Tommy. 


TfPtNING    BAD    INTO    GOOD. 

"  I  low  did  yon  ninnse  yourself  while  yon  had  the  whooping- 
cough  ?"  asked  I'm-le  Jack. 

••We  played  Indian."  answered  Bobby,  "  and  we  could  give 
splendid  war-whoops." 

DIDN'T    KNOW    COLUMBUS. 

"WHAT  happened  four  hundred  years  ago  this  year?"  asked 
Freddie's  teacher. 

"Dou'fc  know,"  answered  Freddie  ;  "  I'm  only  seven  years  old." 


A    LKTTER. 

.Ill, null  II.   . 

DEAR  SANTA  C'I.AUS, — Yon  brought  me  some  skates  at  ('brist- 
mas,  bin  lliere  hasn't  been  any  ice.  If  yon  are  willing,  I  will 
give  them  back  for  a  bicycle.  Your  friend, 

9  TOMMY  JONES. 

A  THING  IMPOSSIBLE. 

"I  sri'fosi;  your  father  can  do  almost  anything,"  remarked 
Bobby. 

"No,  hi'  can't,"  answered  Tommy;  "he  can't  stop  the  baby 
crying  at  night."  ^ 

TOO   MANY. 

"WHAT  would  you  do  if  I  gave  yon  a  pretty  little  kitten?" 
asked  Tommy's  neighbor. 

"Xothiu',"  replied  Tommy;   "  we've  already  got  six  at  home." 


TURNING    THE    TABLES.  A    HOME   THRUST. 

<ii"KGE.  "Onr  kitten  saw  a  mouse  yesterday  for  the  first          "GRACIOUS!"  cried  Uncle  Jack,  looking  at  Tommy's  Noah's 

time."  Ark.     "Noah  has  a  large  family." 

DICK.  "Did  the  mouse  run  away  ?"  "They  isn't-  all  Noah's,"  answered  Tommy;   "some  of  'em  is 

GEOUGK.  "  I  don't  know;   but  the  kitten  did."  relatives  visiting  'em." 


- 
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"EAT  'EM!"  ORDERED  CAP'N  MOSEBY. 


LITTLE  MIKANDY,  AND    HOW   SHE   EARNED    HEK   SHOES. 

BY    MARY    E.  WILKINS, 
AUTHOR  OF  "A  HUMBLE  ROMANCE."  "A  NEW  ENGLAND  NUN,"  ETC. 


BY  the  1st  of  June  Mrs.  Thayer  had  the  sun-bonnets 
done.  There  were  four  of  them,  for  the  four  youngest 
girls — Eliza,  Mary  Ann,  Harriet,  and  Mirandy.  She  had 
five  daughters  besides  these,  but  two  were  married  and 
gone  away  from  home,  and  the  other  three  were  old  enough 
to  make  their  own  sun-bonnets. 

There  were  four  Thayer  boys;  one  of  them  came  next 
to  Mirandy,  the  youngest  girl,  the  others  ranked  upwards 
in  age  from  Harriet,  who  was  eleven,  to  Sarah  Jane,  who 
was  sixteen.  There  were  thirteen  sons  and  daughters  in 
all  in  Josiali  Thayer's  family,  and  eleven  were  at  home. 
It  was  hard  work  to  get  enough  from  the  stony  New  Eng- 
land farm  to  feed  them ;  and  let  Mrs.  Thayer  card,  and 
spin,  and  dye,  and  weave  as  she  would,  the  clothing  often 
ran  short.  And  so  it  happened  that  little  Mirandy  Thay- 
er, aged  six,  had  no  shoes  to  her  feet. 


One  Sunday  in  June  she  cried  because  she  had  to  go 
to  meeting  barefooted. 

"Ain't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  a  great  big  girl  like 
you,  crying?"  said  her  mother,  sternly.  "Yon  go  right 
over  there,  and  sit  down  on  the  settle  till  father  gets 
hitched  up,  and,  Daniel,  you  go  and  sit  down  'side  of  her, 
and  teach  her  the  first  question  in  the  catechism.  ShcM 
ought  to  find  out  there's  something  else  to  be  thought 
about  on  the  Sabbath  day  besides  shoes." 

So  Mirandy,  sniffing  'between  the  solemn  words,  re- 
peated them  after  Daniel,  who  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
knew  his  catechism  quite  thoroughly.  And  when  the 
great  farm  wagon,  with  the  team  of  oxen,  stood  before  the 
door,  she  climbed  in  with  the  rest  without  a  murmur. 

But  sitting  in  the  meeting-house  through  the  two  hours' 
discourse,  she  drew  up  her  little  bare  feet  under  her  blue 
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petticoat,  a  nd  going  down  the  aisle  afterwards,  she  crouch- 
ed, making  it  .sweep  the  floor,  until  her  mother  dra.i'-jed 
her  up  forcibly  b\  one  :inu. 

"Ain't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?"  she  whispered.  "A 
great  big  girl  like  you  !" 

Mi  randy  was  in  reality  very  small  for  her  age,  and 
everybody  called  her  "  little";  but  she  got  very  few  priv- 
ileges 011  account  of  her  youth  and  littleness.  In  those 
davs,  and  especially  in  a  family  like  .Tosiah  Thayer's, 
where  there  were  so  many  children  that  each  had  to 
.scratch  for  itself  at  an  early  age  or  go  without,  six  years 
was  considered  comparatively  mature,  and  the  child  who 
had  lived  that  long  was  not  exempt  from  many  duties. 

So  Mrs.  Thayer  did  not  think  herself  in  the  least  severe 
when  she  said  to  Mirandy  after  meetiiii;.  "  If  you  want 
some  shoes  so  bad,  you'll  have  to  work'  an'  earn  'em." 

Mirandy  looked  up  inquiringly  at  her  mother. 

"  You  can  pick  berries  an' sell  'em,"  replied  her  mother. 
"You're  plenty  big  enough  to." 

Mirandy  said  nothing,  and  soon  her  mother  set  her  to 
rocking  Jonathan  in  his  red  wooden  cradle;  but  as  she 
sat,  with  her  small  bare  foot  on  tire  rocker,  ambition  ex- 
panded wider  and  wider  in  her  childish  soul,  and  she 
resolved  that  she  would  earn  some  shoes. 

The  berries  were  not  ripe  before  the  middle  of  July. 
She  had  some  five  weeks  to  wait  before  she  could  fairly 
begin  work.  But  not  a  day  passed  that  she  did  not  visit 
the  pastures  to  see  if  the  berries  were  ripe.  She  brought 
home  so  many  partially  ripe  ones  for  samples  that  her 
brothers  and  sisters  remonstrated.  They,  too,  were  vital- 
ly interested  in  the  berry  crop  in  behalf  of  shoes  and 
many  other  things.  "She  won't  leave  any  berries  on  the 
bushes  to  get  ripe  if  she  picks  so  many  green  ones,"  they 
complained,  and  her  mother  issued  a  stern  decree  that 
Mirandy  should  not  go  to  the  berry  pasture  until  the  ber- 
ries were  fairly  ripe. 

But  at  last,  one  hot  morning  in  July,  the  squad  of 
berry-pickers  started.  There  were  four  Thayer  girls  and 
two  Thayer  boys,  besides  Jonathan,  the  baby,  whom  Eliza 
dragged  in  his  little  wooden  wagon. 

"If  you  go  berrying  this  mornin',  you've  got  to  take 
.lonallia.li  with  you,"  Mrs.  Thayer  had  said.  "Dorcas  is 
weaving,  an'  Lyddy  an'  I  have  got  to  dye.  You'll  have 
to  take  him  out  in  the  pasture  with  you,  an'  tend  him." 

The  berry  pasture  whither  they  were  bound  was  about 
a  half-mile  from  home.  The.  two  boys  scurried  on  ahead, 
the  four  yellow  sun-bonnets  marched  bravely  on,  and 
Jonathan's  wagon  rattled  behind. 

"The  berries  are  real  thick,"  said  Harriet;  "but  they 
say  the  bushes  are  loaded  with  'em  over  in  Cap'n  Moseby's 
lot,  an'  they're  as  big  a.s  walnuts." 

"He  can't  use  quarter  of  'em  himself,"  returned  Mary 
Ann.  "I  call  it  real  stingy  not  to  let  folks  go  in  there 
pickiif !"  She  nodded  her  sun-bonnet  indignantly. 

When  they  reached  the  berry  pasture,  they  fell  to  work 
eagerly.  Jonathan's  wagon  was  drawn  up  on  one  side, 
under  the  shade  of  a  pine-tree,  and  Mirandy  was  bidden 
to  have  an  eye  to  him.  Nobody  had  much  faith  in  the 
seriousness  of  Mi  randy's  picking,  and  they  thought  that 
she  might  as  well  tend  Jonathan,  and  leave  them  free. 

But  Mirandy  stationed  herself  at  a  bush  near  Jonathan, 
and  begun  with  a  will.  They  all  had  birch  baskets  fast- 
ened at  their  waists  to  pick  into,  and  they  had  brought 
buckets  to  fill.  Mirandy  had  hers  as  well  as  the  rest. 

The  yellow  sun-bonnets  and  the  palm-leaf  hats  waved 
about  among  the  bushes,  and  the  berries  fell  fast  into  the 
birch-bark  baskets.  Mirandy  staid  close  to  Jonathan,  os 
she  had  been  bidden,  ivr.d  she  struj^led  bravely  with  her 
berry  bush,  but  it  was  too  tall  for  her;  the  bushes  in  this 
pasture  were  very  tall.  Mirandy  tugged  the  branches 
down,  and  panted  for  breath.  She  wa.s  eager  to  fill  her 
basket  as  soon  as  anybody.  She  heard  Harriet  and  Mary 
Ann  talking  near  her,  although  she  could  not  see  them. 


"('ap'n  Moseby's  pasture  is  right  over  there.  You  get 
over  the  stone  wall,  and  yo  across  one  field,  and  you 
come  to  if."  remarked  Harriet. 

"I  S'IMV-C  the  berries  aro  as  thick  as  spatters,"  said 
Mar\  \  nn.  with  a.  si<_:;h. 

"I>an'l  says  (lie  bushes  are  dragging  down  with  'em." 

"Well,"  said  Mary  Ann,  "nobody  would  dare  to  go 
there,  for  he  keeps  that  great  black  dog,  and  I've  heard  he 
watches  with  a  gun." 

"So'vel.  No;  I  shouldn't  dare  logo.  I  s'pose  itwould 
be  stealing,  anyway.'' 

"I  don't  s'pose 'twould,"  rejoined  Harriet,  hotly.  "1 
guess  if  anything  is  free,  berry  pastures  are.  Who  plant- 
ed berry  bushes,  I'd  like  to  know  '." 

"I  s'pose  the  Lord  did,"  said  Mary  Ann.  "  Mebbe 
it  ain't  stealin',  but  anyhow  I  shouldn't  dare  to  go  there." 

"  I  shouldn't,"  agreed  Harriet;  "  an'  I  know  Dan'l  and 
Abijah  wouldn't," 

Mirandy  listened;  she  thought  both  Harriet  and  Mary 
Ann  very  wise.  She  trusted  to  their  conclusion  that  it 
would  not  be  stealing  to  pick  Cap'n  Moseby's  berries,  but 
she  privately  thought  she  would  "dare  to." 

Mirandy  did  not  know  what  fear  was;  dogs  did  not 
alarm  her  in  the  least;  and  as  for  Cap'n  Moseby  and  his 
gun.  she  knew  he  would  not  shoot  her;  once  he  had  given 
her  some  peppermints. 

She  pulled  her  bush  down  painfully,  and  thought  the 
berries  were  not  very  large,  and  how  fast  those  in  Cap'n 
Moseby's  pasture  would  fill  up.  Harriet's  and  Mary  Ann's 
voices  grew  fainter.  Mirandy  let  the  bush  fly  back,  and 
pushed  softly  through  a  tangle  of  blackberry  vines  to  the 
stone  wall;  a  narrow  stretch  of  rocky  land  lay  between 
it  and  the  other  which  bounded  Cap'n  Moseby's  land. 
Mirandy  stood  on  tiptoe, and  peered  over;  then  she  looked 
at  Jonathan  asleep  in  his  little  wagon,  his  yellow  lashes 
on  his  pink  cheeks,  his  fat  fists  doubled  up. 

Mirandy  was  loyal,  although  she  was  so  young,  and  she 
had  been  bidden  not  to  leave  Jonathan.  She  looked  at 
him,  then  at  the  stone  wall;  it  was  manifestly  impossible 
for  her  to  lift  him  over  that.  She  took  hold  of  the  little 
wagon,  and  pushed  it  carefully  along.  She  remembered 
that  she  had  seen  some  bars  a  little  farther  back. 

When  she  reached  the  bars,  she  shook  Jonathan  until 
he  woke  up.  He  stared  at  her  in  a  surprised  way,  but 
never  cried  ;  he  was  a  good  baby. 

"  Put  your  arms  round  sister's  neck,"  ordered  Mirandy  ; 
and  Jonathan  obeyed. 

Mirandy  tugged  him  out  of  his  little  wagon,  and  they 
both  rolled  over  under  a  berry  bush.  Still  Jonathan  did 
not  cry.  He  only  gurgled  a  little,  by  way  of  laugh.  He 
thought  Mirandy  was  playing  with  him. 

The  bars  were  close  together,  and  Mirandy  could  not 
stir  one.  Jonathan  gurgled  again  when  his  sister  rolled 
him,  like  a  ball,  under  the  lowest  bar,  and  then  rolled  un- 
der herself.  But  it  was  harder  for  her  to  tug  Jonathan 
across  to  the  other  bars  which  guarded  Cap'n  Moseby's 
berry  pasture;  he  could  only  toddle  feebly  when  led  by 
a  strong  hand.  It  was  quite  a  puzzle  for  six-year-old 
Mirandy,  but  she  got  him  across  and  under  the  other  bars; 
then  she  set  him  down  in  a  sweet-fern  thicket,  and  bade 
him  keep  still;  and  he  fell  asleep  again. 

Mirandy  picked  until  she  had  filled  her  bucket  and 
rounded  it  up.  Her  heart  beat  faster  and  faster;  her  face 
was  flushed  and  eager;  she  looked  a  year  older  than  when 
she  started  that  morning.  She  had  seen  no  great  black 
dog,  and  Cap'n  Moseby,  with  his  gun,  had  not  appeared. 
In  the  distance  she  could  see  the  hipped  roof  and  squat 
chimney  of  the  Moseby  house;  but  nobody  molested  her. 

When  her  bucket  was  full,  she  tugged  Jonathan 
across  the  field  again.  This  time  he  rebelled;  a  blackberry 
vine  had  scratched  his  little  legs,  and  his  peace  was  too 
rudely  disturbed.  Mirandy  tugged  him  into  his  little 
wagon,  and  he  lay  there  kicking  and  screaming.  She 
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flew  back  across  the  field  for  her  bucket  of  berries.  She 
had  been  forced  to  leave  it  while  she  brought  Jonathan 
over,  and  the  bucket  was  gone.  She  had  set  it  close  to 
the  bars,  and  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 

Mirandy  went  back  across  the  field;  Jonathan  wailed 
louder  than  ever.  Her  four  sisters  were  gathered  about 
Iiis  little  wagon,  and  Daniel  and  Abijah  were  coming 
through  the  bushes.  Then  they  all  turned  on  her. 

"  Now,  Mirandy  Thayer,  I'd  like  to  know  this  minute 
where  you've  been?"  demanded  Eliza. 

Mirandy  jerked  her  head  backwards. 

"  You  'ain't  been  over  in  Cap'n  Moseby's  pasture?" 

Mirandy  nodded. 

"She's  been  over  in  Cap'n  Moseby's  pasture,"  an- 
nounced Eliza  to  the  others. 

They  all  stared  at  Mirandy,  and  paid  no  heed  to  Jona- 
than's wails. 

Suddenly  Mirandy  flung  her  little  blue  apron  over  her 
face,  and  began  to  weep. 

"Did  you  get  scared?"  asked  Harriet. 

"Did  the  dog  chase  you?"  asked  Mary  Ann,  very  ex- 
citedly. 

Mirandy  shook  her  head,  and  sobbed  harder. 

"Did  you  see  Cap'u  Moseby  with  his  gun?"  asked 
Daniel. 

Mirandy  shook  her  head. 

"I  wouldn't  be  such  a  baby  for  nothing,  then,"  said 
Daniel. 

"I've  lost  my  bucket!"  sobbed  Mirandy. 

"Lost  your  bucket!"  repeated  Eliza.  She  was  the  old- 
est sister  there. 

Mirandy  nodded. 

"You're  a  wicked  girl!"  Eliza  said,  severely.  "I 
don't  know  what  mother  '11  say.  Here's  Jonathan  all 
scratched  up,  too.  Did  you  take  him  over  there?" 

"Yes, "sobbed  Mirandy. 

"You're  a  dreadful  wicked  girl!  Didn't  you  know 
'twas  stealing?" 

"Harriet  said — it  wasn't,"  returned  Mirandy,  in  feeble 
defence. 

"It  was.  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  said  such  a  thing, 
Harriet." 

"Of  course  it's  stealing,"  said  Daniel,  soberly. 

"Here  you've  been  stealing,"  scolded  Eliza;  "and 
your  bucket's  gone,  and  Jonathan  is  all  scratched  up 
with  blackberry  vines.  I  don't  know  what  mother  '11 
say." 

She  took  Jonathan  out  of  his  wagon,  and  hushed  him, 
and  then  they  had  a  consultation  as  to  what  was  best 
to  be  done.  Mirandy  related,  with  tearful  breaks,  the 
story  of  her  well-filled  bucket  and  its  mysterious  disap- 
pearance. 

"  Of  course  Cap'n  Moseby  was  watching  out  there  with 
his  gun  and  took  it, "said  Daniel. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  they  would  all  go  in  a  body 
to  Cap'n  Moseby's,  and  try  to  recover  Mirandy's  bucket, 
that  she  might  not  have  to  face  her  mother  without  it. 
When  they  reached  the  Mo.seby  house  the  doors  were 
closed  and  the  windows  looked  blank.  They  knocked 
as  loudly  as  they  dared,  and  there  was  not  a  sound  in 
response.  They  looked  at  one  another. 

''S'pose  he  ain't  at  home?"  whispered  Harriet. 

"  Dan'l,  you  pound  on  the  door  again,"  said  Eliza. 

And  Daniel  pounded.  Abijah  pounded  too,  and  Eliza 
herself  rattled  away  on  one  panel,  with  her  freckled  face 
screwed  up,  but  nobody  came. 

"  If  he's  there,  he  won't  come  to  the  door,"  said  Daniel. 

Suddenly  the  silence  within  the  house  was  broken. 
Then  came  a  volley  of  quick  barks,  and  the  children  all 
fell  back  in  r,  panic,  and  scurried  into  the  road. 

"He's  in  there,"  said  Daniel;  "an1  he's  been  keeping 
the  dog  still,  but  he  can't  any  longer." 

"Just  hear  him!"  whispered  Harriet,  with  a  shudder. 


The  dog  was  not  only  barking  and  growling,  but  leap- 
ing at  the  door. 

Mary  Ann  began  to  cry.  "  I'm  going  home,"  she 
sobbed.  "S'pose  that  door  should  break;"  and  she  start- 
ed down  the  road. 

Eliza  grasped  the  handle  of  Jonathan's  wagon.  ''I 
guess  we  might  just  as  well  go,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
b'lieve  he'll  come  to  the  door  if  we  stand  there  a  week. 
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I  don't  know  what  mother  '11  say  when  she  finds  that 
good  bucket's  gone.  I  guess  Mirandy  '11  catch  it.  An1 
when  she  finds  out  she's  been  stealing  too,  I  don't  know 
what  she  will  say." 

The  sorry  procession  started.  Jonathan's  wagon  creak- 
ed; but  Mirandy  stood  still,  with  a  stubborn  pout  on  her 
mouth,  and  her  brows  contracted  over  her  blue  eyes. 

"Come  along,  Mirandy,"  called  Eliza,  with  a  forebod- 
ing voice. 

But  Mirandy  stood  still. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  ?"  Harriet  said. 

"  I  ain't  coming,"  said  Mirandy. 

"What?" 

"  I  ain't  coming  till  I  get  my  bucket." 

Then  the  whole  procession  slopped,  and  reasoned  and 
argued,  but  Mirandy  was  unmoved. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  You  can't  get  in,"  said 
Eliza. 

"I'm  going  to  sit  on  the  door-step  till  Cap'n  Moseby 
comes  out,"  answered  Mirandy. 

"You'll  sit  there  all  day,  likely  's  not,"  said  Eliza. 
"  What  do  you  s'pose  mother '11  say?  I'm  a-going  to  tell 
her." 

"She'll  send  me  right  back  again  if  I  don't  stay,"  said 
Mirandy. 

And  there  was  some  show  of  reason  in  what  she  said. 
It  was  indeed  quite  probable  that  Mrs.  Josiah  Thayer 
would  send  Mirandy  straight  back  again  to  confess  her 
sins  and  get  the  bucket. 
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"I  don't  know  Inif.  mother  would  send  her  back,"  said 
Eliza;  and  Daniel  nodded  in  assent. 

"I'll  stay  with  von."  said  Mary  Ann.  although  she 
was  still  trembling  with  fear  of  tiie  dot;-. 

"Don't  u.-iiit  ainhody  to  slay."  protested  Mirandy. 

dually  she  sat  on  Cap'n  Moseby's  door  -  step,  and 
\vai'-hed  them  all  straggle  out  ol'  sight.  The  rreak  of 
,lon:il  han's  uagon  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  she 
could  hear  it  no  longer.  The  dog  was  quiet  now.  Mi- 
randy  sat  up  straight  in  front  of  the  panelled  door. 

She  waited  and  waited;  the  lime  went  on,  and  it  was 
high  noon.  She  heard  a  dinner  horn  in  the  distance. 
She  wondered  vaguely  if  Cap'n  Moseby  didn't  have  any 
dinner  because  he  lived  alone.  She  began  to  feel  hungry 
herself.  There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  house.  She  want- 
ed to  cry,  but  she  would  not.  She  sat  perfectly  still. 
Once  in  a  while  she  said  over  to  herself  the  questions  she 
had  learned  from  the  catechism,  and  she  reflected  much 
upon  the  two  boys  in  the  Pilgrim's  Proi/ress.  She  had 
eaten  a  few  of  the  Cap'n's  berries  as  she  filled  her  bucket, 
and  she  wondered  that  they  did  not  make  her  ill,  as  the 
fruit  did  the  boys. 

Nobody  passed  the  house,  the  insects  rasped  in  her  ears, 
she  thought  her  forlorn  childish  thoughts,  and  it  was  an 
hour  after  noon.  She  did  not  see  a  curtain  trimmed  with 
white  balls  in  a  window  overhead  pulled  cautiously  to 
one  side,  and  a  grizzled  head  thrust  out;  but  this  happen- 
ed several  times. 

About  two  o'clock  there  was  a  sudden  puff  of  cool  wind 
on  her  back;  she  glanced  around  trembling,  and  there 
stood  Cap'n  Moseby  in  the  open  door,  with  his  great  black 
dog  at  his  heels.  His  old  face  was  the  color  of  tanned 
leather,  and  full  of  severe  furrows;  his  shaggy  brows 
frowned  over  sharp  black  eyes.  He  leaned  upon  a  stout 
oak  staff,  for  he  had  been  lamed  by  a  British  musket 
ball. 

"Who's  this  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  grim  voice. 

Miraiuly  arose,  and  stood  about,  and  courtesied.  She 
could  not  find  her  tongue  yet. 

' '  Hey  ?"  said  Cap'n  Moseby. 

"Mirandy  Thayer,"  she  answered  then,  in  a  shaking 
voice  that  had  yet  a  touch  of  defiance  in  it. 

"  Mirandy  Thayer,  hey?  Well,  what  do  you  want  here, 
Mirandy  Thayer?" 

Mirandy  dropped  another  courtesy.      "My  bucket." 

"Your  bucket!  What  have  I  got  to  do  with  your 
bucket?" 

"  I  left  it  out  in — your  berry  pasture." 

"  Out  in  my  berry  pasture !  So  you  have  been  stealing 
my  berries,  hey?  What  about  your  bucket  ?" 

Mirandy's  little  hands  clutched  and  opened  at  her  sides, 
her  face  was  quite  pale,  but  she  looked  straight  up  at  Cap'n 
Moseby.  "  You  took  it,"  said  she. 

Cap'n  Moseby  looked  straight  back  at  her,  frowning 
terribly;  then,  to  her  great  astonishment,  his  mouth 
twitched  as  if  he  were  going  to  laugh.  "You  think  I 
took  your  bucket,  and  you  have  been  waiting  here  all 
this  time  to  get  it  back,  hey?"  said  he. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Didn't  you  feel  afraid  that  I'd  set  the  dog  on  you,  or 
shoot  you  out  of  the  window  with  my  gun?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Mirandy. 

"Well,"  said  Cap'n  Moseby.  He  paused  a  minute. 
his  mouth  twitched  again.  "You  have  got  to  come  into 
the  house  and  settle  with  me  if  you  want  your  bucket," 
he  continued,  and  his  voice  was  still  very  grim. 

Mirandy  stepped  up  on  the  threshold,  and  the  black 
dog  growled  faintly. 

"Be  still,  Lafayette !"  said  Cap'ii  Moseby.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  settle  with  her.  You  lay  down." 

She  followed  Cap'n  Moseby  into  his  kitchen,  and  he 
pushed  a  little  stool  toward  her.  "Sit  down,"  said  he. 

And   Mirandy  sat  down.      Directly  opposite  her,  on  a 


corner  of  the  settle,  was  her  berry  bucket,  and  near  it 
stood  the  gun.  propped  against  the  wall.  She  eyed  it. 
There  was  a  vague  fear  in  her  mind  that  settlement  was 

in   some    \\,i\    ron -led    with  that  gun;   but  she   never 

flinched.      She  was  resolved  to  have  that  bucket. 

<  'ap'n  Moseby  went  to  the  dresser  and  got  out  a  large 
china  bowl,  with  green  sprigs  on  it,  and  a  pewler  spoon. 
He  filled  the  bowl  with  berries  from  Mirandy's  bucket, 
and  then  poured  on  some  milk  out  of  a  blue  pitcher. 
Mirandy  watched  him. 

He  carried  the  bowl  over  to  her,  and  set  it  in  her  lap. 
"  Eat  'em  all  up,  now,  every  one,"  he  commanded. 

Mirandy  looked  up  at  him  pitifully.  Her  courage  al- 
most failed.  She  thought  of  the  boys  and  the  stolen 
fruit  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  she  almost  felt  pre- 
monitory cramps. 

"Eat  "em,"  ordered  Cap'n  Moseby. 

And  Mirandy  ate  them,  thrusting  the  pewter  spoon, 
laden  with  those  stolen  berries,  desperately  into  her 
mouth.  Never  berries  tasted  like  those  to  her.  There 
was  110  sweetness  in  them.  But  she  kept  thinking  how 
her  mother  could  give  her  boueset  tea  if  they  made  her 
sick,  and  she  was  determined  to  have  the  bucket  back. 

Cap'n  Moseby  watched  her  as  she  ate.  He  emptied 
the  remaining  berries  out  of  the  bucket  into  a  large  bowl. 
Then  he  sat  opposite,  on  the  settle.  Lafayette  lay  at  his 
feet. 

Mirandy  finished  the  berries,  and  sat  with  the  empty 
bowl  in  her  lap. 

"  Finished  'em?"  asked  Cap'ii  Moseby. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

•'Now,  Mirandy  Thayer.  I'm  going  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion." Cap'n  Moseby 's  eyes  looked  into  hers,  and  she 
looked  back  into  his.  "If  you  hadn't  been  a  little  gal, 
Mirandy  Thayer,  what  would  you  have  been?" 

Mirandy  hesitated. 

"Hey?"  said  Cap'n  Moseby. 

"One  of  my  brothers."  said  Mirandy,  doubtfully. 

"No,  you  wouldn't.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  would  have 
been.  You  would  have  been  a  soldier,  and  you  would 
have  gone  right  up  to  the  redcoats'  guns.  Well,  you 
must  tend  to  your  knittin'-work  and  your  spiunin'.  Now 
what  did  you  steal  my  berries  for,  hey?" 

"  To  earn  my  shoes."  faltered  Mirandy;  she  felt  a  little 
bewildered. 

"  Earn  your  shoes?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  'ain't  got  any  to  wear  to  meetin'." 

"  Have  to  go  barefoot?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  they  went  barefoot  at  Valley  Forge;  that's  no- 
thing. You  wait  a  minute,  Mirandy  Thayer." 

And  Mirandy  waited  until  Cap'n  Moseby  had  limped 
into  another  room  and  back  again.  He  had  a  pair  of  little 
rough  shoes  dangling  in  his  hand. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "these  belonged  to  my  Ezra  that  died. 
He  had  some  grit  in  him;  he'd  have  done  some  tnarchin' 
in  'em  if  he'd  lived.  They'll  jest  about  fit  you.  It's 
a  pity  you're  a  little  gal.  Well,  you  must  tend  to  your 
knittin'-work  and  your  spinnin'.  Now  you'd  better  run 
home,  an'  don't  you  ever  come  stealin'  my  berries  again, 
or  you'll  run  faster  than  they  did  at  Lexington." 

And  so  it  happened  that  Mirandy  went  home,  about 
three  o'clock  of  that  summer  afternoon,  carrying  her  new 
shoes  in  her  berry  bucket,  and  Cap'ii  Moseby  limped 
along  at  her  side.  Mirandy  did  not  know  that  he  went 
to  explain  matters  to  her  mother,  so  that  she  should  not 
be  dealt  with  too  severely,  but  she  was  surprised  that  she 
received  so  small  a  chiding. 

"  Don't  you  ever  let  me  hear  of  your  doing  such  a  thing 
again,"  said  her  mother;  and  that  was  all  she  said. 

The.  next  Sunday  Mirandy  went  up  the  aisle  clattering 
bravely  in  little  Ezra  Moseby's  shoes,  and  she  could  not 
help  looking  often  at  them  during  the  sermon. 
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:    A    GENUINE  Distin,  sir.     Yes.     You  would  do  well 
J\.  to  buy  this." 

The  speaker,  a  thin  ivory-faced  little  man  in  a  skull- 
cap, leaned  over  the  counter,  turning  the  valuable  Distin 
cornet,  from  side  to  side. 

"  B-flat  cornet  is  the  best,"  Guy  Redmond  remarked 
to  his  companion.  She  was  a  cheery  rosy-looking  girl 
of  fourteen,  two  years  younger  than  her 
cousin  Guy,  and  with  him  studying  mu- 
sic in  the  old  German  town.  The  pur- 
chase of  a  first-class  cornet  with  his 
Christmas  money  was  a  matter  of  almost 
as  much  importance  to  Meg  as  to  Guy 
himself,  and  just  at  present  they  had  a 
very  laudable  object  in  working  hard  over 
music.  The  famous  Baron  von  Broschen 
had  announced  a  charity  concert  to  be 
given  in  his  beautiful  dwelling  near  Nym- 
plienburg.  The  special'  feature  of  the 
entertainment  was  to  be  the  performance 
by  amateurs  under  eighteen  on  different 
instruments,  original  compositions  being 
requested.  A  prize  was  to  be  awarded, 
while  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  tickets 
would  go  to  a  new  hospital  for  children. 

"Only  forty  marks,"  the  dealer  ob- 
served, with  a  smile  of  self-compassion, 
"and  you  can  use  the  C  shank." 

Guy  lifted  the  instrument  to  his  lips, 
and  played  a  bit  of  the  Lohengrin  music 
that  he  and  Margaret  had  been  practising 
together.  The  drudgery  of  last  year's 
practice — drudgery  for  Guy  and  torture 
for  those  around  him — had  finally  been 
rewarded,  for  he  could  really  produce 
sweet  sounds  now  in  place  of  those  dis- 
tracting, ear-piercing  tones  which  had 
caused  him  last  summer  to  be  banished 
to  the  woods  with  his  cornet. 

"So,  so!"  murmured  old  Friistoepel; 
"  you  do  well,  mein  Hew.  And  the  giui- 
dige  Fraulein,  is  she  too  an  artist?" 

Meg's  sweet  face  colored,  and  her  eyes 
glowed.  "Not  yet,"  she  answered,  gay- 
ly,  "but  I  love  music." 

"That  is  the  first  necessity,"  was  the 
old  German's  quiet  response.      "To  love 
it.      Yesterday  there  was  a  poor  boy  play- 
ing the  cornet  out  on   the  square.     Ach  !  there  was  an 
artist  for  you.      I  ran  after  him,  but  he  was  gone.      If  I 
could  have  found  him,  he  should   have  played  for  the 
Capellmeister  himself." 

"A  street  musician,  I  suppose,"  Guy  remarked  to  his 
cousin,  as,  the  precious  cornet  in  his  hands,  they  were  out 
in  the  sunny  wintry  street  once  more.  "I  wish  I  could 
have  heard  him.  Perhaps  he'll  turn  up  again  some  day. 
Wait,  Margeret;  here  comes  the  King's  band." 

And,  accordingly,  the  cousins  stood  still,  facing  the 
dreary -looking  palace  where  the  poor,  half -sick,  half- 
crazy,  but  superb-looking  monarch,  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, 
was  leading  his  gloomy  fantastic  life.  Down  came  that 
famous  band,  trained  to  such  perfection  that  the  music- 
loving  King  might  have  his  deepest  passion,  gratified,  and 
taking  their  places,  began,  first,  the  music  from  Wag- 
ner's Meistersinger,  just  then  absorbing  Munich,  and 
after  various  other  selections,  bursting  into  a  melody 
which  was  played  daily  by  the  King's  command— the 
.song  of  the  "Toreador"  from  Bizet's  Carmen. 

"Grand,  isn't  it?"  declared   Guy,  as   the  exhilarating 


music  passed  them  by,  growing  faint  in  the  distanc<    a 
(he  last  glimpse  of  the  King's  band  disappeared.      "Oh, 
Meg,  I  wonder  if  we'll  ever  do  anything  worth  while?" 
the    boy   added,  as  they  turned   in    the   direction   of   the 
Amalienstrasse. 

A  large  house  pierced  with  many  windows,  and  having 
an  ample  court-yard,  was  their  destination.  A  short 
flight  of  marble  steps  led  to  the  doorway  of  old  Mrs.  Red- 
mond's apart  menl. 

A  very  pretty  young  lady  turned  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows as  the  boy  and  girl  entered.  "Oh,  you've  missed 
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such  a  treat!"  she  exclaimed;  "such  wonderful  cornet 
playing— and  from  a  poor  boy.  I  sent  Bretta  out  with 
some  pfenuige  to  him.  I  hope  he  will  come  again." 

Guy's  face  glowed.  "Good  for  you.  Aunt  Ruth,"  In- 
exclaimed.  "That  must  be  the  boy  old  Friistoepel  told 
us  about.  Now  look  at  my  cornet,  will  you?  Ah!  ah  ! 
but  isn't  that  the  daisy?"  he  added,  as  he  lifted  the  instru- 
ment from  its  case. 

"Now  for  the  serenade,"  exclaimed  Meg,  seating  her- 
self before  the  piano,  while  Guy  produced  a  rather  badly 
written  piece  of  manuscript  music,  and  for  half  an  hour 
a  somewhat  stumbling  performance  was  gone  through 
with.  It  was  Guy's  first  effort  at  composition,  and  al 
(hough  in  their  musical  studies  the  cousins  were  giving 
much  time  to  harmony  and  counterpoint,  yet  the  lech 
nical  difficulties  in  writing  were  not  mastered,  and  in 
spite  of  having  it,  as  he  said,  "all  in  his  head,"  the  lad 
found  that  to  put  it  on  paper  scientifically  was  quite  an- 
other thing. 

"That  doesn't  sound  the  right  sort  of  thing,"  Guy  ex- 
claimed, finally,  and  laying  his  cornet  down  with  a  sigh. 
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"I  wish  we  knew   just,  Lou    it   ought  to  be  writl'm. 
Meg  lament <•<). 

"Look!  quick!"  cried  Miss  Redmond,  in  the  window. 
"There  he  is,  Guy  :  my  little  cornet  buy." 

Guy  made  a  dash  to  the  window,  saw  a  slender,  poorly 
dressed  liiMire  crossing  the  square,  and  without  a  word 
rushed  from  the  room,  seizing  his  t'ur  cap  from  the  hall 
stand,  while  a  moment  later  Meg  and  her  young  aunt 
beheld  him  flying  across  the  Amalienstrasse  towards  the 
corner  where  the  young  street  musician  was  standing. 

Otto  Hildmeyer  had  spent  one  of  the  most  wretched 
days  he  could  remember.  It  had  not  been  from  choice 
or  inclination  that  he  had  taken  up  the  role  of  "street 
musician.''  Desperate  need  had  driven  him  to  it.  Just 
one  year  ago  Mr.  Hildmeyer  had  died  suddenly,  leaving 
his  children  —  Saxe,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  Crescenz,  two 
years  younger,  and  Otto,  thirteen — penniless,  their  only 
legacy  being  Hildmeyer's  rare  cornet  and  piano,  together 
with  some  testimonials  and  decorations,  the  result  of  his 
superior  work  in  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Saxe  had  already 
begun  to  study  art,  but  at  once  turned  his  attention  to 
something  which  would  bring  in  daily  bread  for  the  little 
family,  while  Crescenz  added  a  trifle  by  means  of  her 
dainty  lace-making.  In  one  way  and  another  they  had 
contrived  at  least  to  kec|>  the  wolf  from  the  door  until 
two  months  ago,  when  Saxe  had  fallen  ill,  and  Crescenz 
became  the  solo  help  of  the  little  household. 

"Crescenz,"  Otto  had  announced  one  bitter  morning 
just,  ;i  week  ago,  "  we  must  not  tell  Saxe,  it  would  grieve 
him,  but  I  am  going  to  take  my  cornet  out  into  the  streets 
to  play.  There,  don't  weep.  It  will  bring  food  at  least, 
or  buy  what  will  keep  Saxe  alive." 

And  in  spite  of  poor  <  Yeseenz's  remonstrances  she  had 
been  forced  at  last  to  yield  to  Otto's  trying  this  distaste- 
ful means  of  earning  money. 

How  hard  it  had  been  for  the  proud-spirited  lad  to 
stand  before  doorways  and  windows  playing  for  chance 
pfeiinige,  no  one  but  he  himself  could  have  told ;  and  when 
money  was  tossed  to  him,  how  his  heart  had  throbbed  and 
his  cheeks  burned!  Two  or  three  days  had  proved  toler- 
ably successful,  and  he  had  bravely  resolved  that  at  least 
until  Saxe  was  on  his  feet  again,  he  would  persevere. 
But  to-day  there  had  been  almost  no  gain,  and  twice  cruel 
insults;  the  one  ray  of  sunshine  being  when,  playing  on 
the  corner  of  the  Amalienstrasse,  he  had  seen  Miss  Red- 
mond's beautiful,  kindly  face  in  the  window.  Her  nod 
and  smile  had  cheered  him,  and  when  old  Bretta  came 
out  with  a  handful  of  pfeiinige,  he  had  felt  almost  like  de- 
clining the  money.  Ruth's  sweet  look  of  sympathy 
had  paid  him  well.  Going  home,  after  a  rough  experi- 
ence with  some  noisy  students  who  considered  it  funny 
to  make  a  butt  of  him,  he  had  turned  down  by  way  of 
Mrs.  Redmond's  apartment,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  beautiful  yiiiidii/f  l-"rii/ilcin  again.  Yes,  there  she 
was,  and  Otto,  with  a  quickly  drawn  breath,  and  wistful, 
haggard  eyes,  stood  still.  A  moment  later,  and  Guy, 
breathless  and  excited,  was  at  his  side. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  Guy  exela  imeil.  anxiously,  for  Otto 
was  hurriedly  moving  on.  "  You  are  the  boy  who  played 
the  cornet  over  there?  Yes;  that  is  well.  Won't  you 
come  into  our  house  for  a  little  while?" 

Otto's  thin,  fair  face,  lighted  by  a  pair  of  deep-set, 
luminous  brown  eyes.  Hushed  crimson,  partly  with  plea- 
sure and  excitement,  partly  shame.  I  le  smiled,  but  shook 
his  head,  looking  down  at  his  shabby  clothes,  his  worn 
boots.  Guy  could  not  have  been  bis  father's  son  and 
anything  but  a  perfect  gentleman. 

"  So,"  he  said,  with  cordial  good-humor;  "  if  not,  may 
1  go  home  with  you  .'" 

It  wa-;  impossible  for  Otto  to  refuse;  and,  indeed,  some- 
thing in  the  frank  handsome  face  of  the  American  boy, 
in  the  unembarrassed  cordial  way  in  which  he  spoke, 


went  right  to  young  Hildmeyer's  heart,  and  a  moment 
later  he  was  leading  I  be  way  into  a  labyrinth  of  narrow, 
crowded  streets,  towards  the  corner  on  which  stood  the 
building  where  the  11  ildmeyers  bad  their  humble  home. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  ready  freemasonry  of  boys  and 
musical  students,  they  had  exchanged  various  "opinions." 
1*1  to  had  briefly  explained  to  Guy  the  reason  for  his 
"street  music, "and  Guy  had  unfolded  the  story  of  the 
concert— his  composition— the  difficulties  he  had  encoini 
tered  in  writing. 

"Here  we  are,  sir,"  Otto  said  at  last.  He  motioned  to 
a  doorway  on  the  corner  of  a  dingy  old  street.  It  led 
into  a  second-hand  furniture  and  bric-a-brac  shop.  Guy 
remembered  having  gone  there  with  Shepherd,  an  Amer- 
ican artist  iwhom  his  friends  usually  call  "Shep"),  one 
morning  about  a  month  ago.  Through  the  shop  they  pass- 
ed now,  Guy  and  bis  new  friend,  thence  into  a  gloomy 
square  or  court- yard,  up  two  flights  of  stair-  against  ihe 
side  of  the  house,  where  Otto  opened  a  door  leading  into 
a  little  hall,  and  at  once  called  out,  "Crescenz,  art.  thou 
there?" 

A  door  opened  quickly.  A  tall,  sweet-faced,  but  tired- 
looking  young  girl  appeared,  some  lace -work  in  her 
hands. 

Guy's  presence  was  explained,  and  with  true  German 
hospitality  Crescenz  welcomed  him,  leading  the  way  into 
the  family  living-room,  where,  in  a  window  overlooking 
the  old  market-place,  Saxe,  the  invalid  brother,  was  lying 
on  a  sofa. 

Saxe  Hildmeyer's  dark  eyes  glowed  when  Otto,  flushed 
and  excited,  presented  Guy,  and  explained  how  they  had 
met.  He  was  a  fine-looking  fellow,  although  gaunt,  and 
haggard  now  from  illness  and  want,  but  he  bad  the  deep- 
set  eyes  and  prominent  brow  which  so  surely  indicate  the 
artistic  and  poetic  temperament;  and  Guy,  kindling  to 
the  influences  about  him,  felt  in  ten  minutes  thoroughly 
at  home  and  in  harmony  with  his  new  friends. 

Otto  displayed  some  of  Saxe's  work,  and  Guy,  although 
no  critic,  could  not  fail  to  see  .something  Shep  would  have 
liked  in  the  young  German's  bold  drawing.  Shep  was 
always  trying,  he  knew,  to  get  more  of  what  he  called 
"breadth"  into  his  work,  and  only  half  understanding 
what  it  meant. 

"  I  may  bring-  my  friend  here,  then?"  Guy  asked,  after 
explaining  that  Shep  was  an  American  artist  hard  at 
work  over  here. 

"It  will  be  a  favor — a  wonderful  kindness,"  young 
Hildmeyer  exclaimed;  and  then  Guy  remembered  the 
main  object  of  the  visit. 

Crescenz  dutifully  took  her  place  at  the  old  piano,  and 
Otto  placed  the  cornet  with  artistic  precision  to  his  lips. 
What  the}'  played  was  a  serenade  of  Schubert's.  Crescenz 
was  but  an  indifferent  performer — by  no  means  so  good  a 
musician  as  Meg — but  she  accompanied  accurately;  and 
as  for  Otto's  use  of  the  cornet,  the  delicacy  and  strength 
of  his  playing  were  a  revelation  to  his  visitor.  Otto  was 
to  come  the  next  morning  and  give  him  a  lesson. 

"  The  Baron  has  been  here,"  was  Meg's  breathless  an- 
nouncement when  her  cousin  appeared.  "You  should 
have  heard  him  rave  over  your  new  cornet,  Guy." 

"  Yes,"  said  a  voice  from  the  recess,  and  a  tall,  brown- 
haired,  dark-eyed  young  man,  with  a  very  well  satisfied 
and  good-humored  expression,  came  forward.  "He 
talked  so  knowingly  that  I  am  now  quite  posted  as  to  the 
mechanism  of  your  beloved  instrument." 

Mr.  Philip  Shepherd,  for  it  was  he,  took  up  the  Distin, 
and  with  the  air  of  a  lecturer  continued: 

"The  compass  of  the  cornet  is  two  octaves  and — two 
notes — 

"  But  the  Baron  said  only  a  fine  artist  should  play  the 
upper  and  lower  ones,"  interposed  Meg. 

"  My  child,"  observed  Shep,  gravely,  "don't  interrupt 
the  current  of  thought.  It  gives  all  the  intervals  of  the 
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chromatic  scale  as  far  as  tli<>  lower  F  slim1)).      How  many 
kinds  of  cornets  are  there'   you  may  ask." 

"Well?"  Meg1  giggled,  derisively. 

"B  Hat,  A,  A  Hat,  ('.  F.  K  natural,  and  K  Hat.  and  ]>," 
rattled  (Juy,  with  a  laugh.      "Oh.  Shep,"  he  added,  slid 
di'iily,  "you   must  go    to   the    Hiklmeyers.       You'd    rave 


"WAIT  A   MOMENT!"  <;ry   K.XCI.AIMHI. 


over  them — and  the  view  out  of  the  window!  Breadth — 
that's  the  word,  isn't  it?  Well,  this  Saxe,  as  they  call 
him,  has  that  in  his  work,  or  I'm  a  Dutchman." 

Otto  came  at  the  time  agreed  upon  the  next  morning, 
but.  he  was  very  shy,  and  rather  stiff  in  his  manner. 
Old  Mrs.  Redmond  received  him,  as  did  Ruth,  beautifully, 
and  Meg  hovered  about  with  sparkling  eyes  and  red 
cheeks,  while  he  and  Guy  "  talked  cornet, ''and  looked  at 
the  wonderful  "piece"  over  which  the  latter  was  strug- 
gling. 

"  It  must  be  written,  you  see,"  grumbled  Guy,  running 
his  hand  through  his  curly  hair,  and  looking  down  in 
perplexity  at  the  rather  illegible  music  sheets  in  Otto's 
hands. 

"  X'lfHrlicli."  declared  Otto,  without  raising  his  eyes. 
"  So  perhaps  the  Fraulein  Margarethe  will  play  it  ?"  He 
smiled  very  respectfully  as  he  held  the  music  towards 
her. 

Meg  felt  herself  in  the  presence  of  genius,  and  colored 
with  embarrassment  as  she  seated  herself  before  the  pi- 
ano, but  her  heart  was  set  on  Guy's  success  in  this  under- 
taking. There  was  to  be  a  special  prize  for  brass  instru- 
ments, and,  so  far  as  they  knew,  only  four  cornetists 
were  entered. 

Guy,  with  considerable  reluctance,  took  up  his  cornet, 
and  they  began.  For  some  reason,  it  certainly  went  bet- 
ter than  usual.  Mrs.  Redmond  laid  clown  her  knitting 
to  listen,  with  the  complacent  expression  any  perform- 
ance of  Guy's  brought  to  her  delicate,  soft  features,  and 
Ruth  sauntered  in  from  the  adjoining  room. 

"Good!  good!"  cried  Otto.  "But,"  he  added,  with 
his  peculiar  flashing  smile,  "it  is  this  way.  You  play 
your  piano  part  in  F.  Then,  you  see,  for  a  B-flat  cornet 


you  must  write  your  cornet  part  in  <-i.  That  will  be  easy. 
Saxe  is  the  one  who  could  teach  yon  all  (hat.  When 
will  you  come  :" 

Needless  to  say  that  arrangements  were  easily  and 
speedilj  effected,  and  it  was  also  derided  that  on  the  oc- 
casion  of  Cuy's  visit  to  the  Hildmeyers.  Phil  Shepherd 
should  accompany  Meg  and  himself;  and  then  Mrs. 
Redmond,  with  gentle  kindness  and  tact,  made  the  bi\M- 
ness  arrangement  whereby  Otto  would  receive  a  daily 
payment  in  return  for  an  hour  and  a  half's  "  practice " 
or  study  with  her  grandson.  Not  a  large  sum  by  anj 
means,  but  it  would  serve  to  keep  (he  little  household  in 
Bertrandstl'aSSe  from  need  of  any  more  of  those  wretch- 
ed wanderings  on  the  boy's  part,  Otto  \\  eni  home  elated, 
happy,  exhilarated— perhaps  quite  as  much  because  of  the 
courteous  hospitality  and  kindness  shown  him  as  the 
substantial  benefit  received.  The  King's  band  was  once 
more  marching  down  through  the  street,  the  gleam  of 
the  winter  sun  falling  on  their  glittering  instruments 
and  gold-laced  uniforms,  while  a  moment  later  came  an 
open  carriage  out  of  the  palace  gates,  in  which  sat  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  handsome  man,  with  a  pair  of  melan- 
choly but  fiery  dark  eyes,  and  opposite  a  man  past  mid- 
dle ;igc,  whose  longish  hair,  overhanging,  hard  and  pier- 
cing but  kindly  glance,  Otto  Hildme\er  n-eogni/ed  with 
a  swift  leap  of  color  in  his  cheeks.  He  stood  still,  baring 
his  young  blond  head,  and  wishing  lie  could  speak  what. 
he  felt.  The  gentlemen  in  the  carriage  politely  returned 
the  lad's  salute. 

"Who  is  that?"  said  a  North  (lerman  voice  near  him. 
A  young  man  was  gazing  at  the  barouche  as  it  rolled 
away.  Otto's  cheeks  still  glowed. 

"It  is  Richard  Wagner,''  he  announced,  proudly, 
"  and  the  King." 

He  felt  as  if  this  had  been  a  day  of  electric  events,  and 
hastened  his  steps,  eager  to  tell  all  to  his  brother  and 
sister,  and  descrilie  how  Wagner,  whom  they  had  once — 
during  the  father's  lifetime—seen  and  spoken  to,  had 
bowed  to  him  as  he  drove  by  with  the  King. 

[TO    BE   CONTINUED.] 


LITTLE    SNOW-WHITE. 
31   HZ  a  li  1  e  a  u. 

BY    LYDIA   FIELD    EMMET. 

rpHERE  is  a  period  in  every  one's  career  where  one's  lit- 
_l.  erary  cravings  are  satisfied  by  the  works  of  Mother 
Goose  primarily,  and  the  next  steps  on  the  intellectual 
ladder  are  such  stories  as  were  written  by  those  dear  good, 
merry  old  friends  of  all  children,  the  brothers  Grimm. 
Their  very  name  has  a  quaint,  elfish  sort  of  mystery  in 
the  sound.  One  almost  imagines  that  they  looked  like 
the  kind,  ugly  little  dwarfs  they  created,  and  that  they 
must  have  lived  in  just  such  a  little  house  on  the  edge  of 
a  forest  as  Snow-white  found  her  way  to.  They  left 
moral  lessons  to  school-time,  and  had  no  thought  but  to 
amuse  and  charm  their  little  readers  into  that  pretty 
fairy  world  where  1'rinresses  are  as  beautiful  as  the  day 
and  as  thick  as  blackberries;  where  the  animals  know 
how  to  talk,  and  the  wicked  step-mothers  and  witches  al- 
ways get  roundly  come  up  with  in  the  end.  This  is  the 
world  where,  on  long-  summer  da  \sand  long  winter  even- 
ings, children  love  best  to  play;  ay,  and  sometimes  a 
"  uTown-up  "  likes  to  take  a  little  child's  hand,  and  be  led 
back  there  for  a  while.  To  those  who  know  their  way 
there  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  the  story  of  Snow-white; 
and  those  who  do  not  know  the  way  would  better  tind 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Snow-white,  being  a  royal  Princess,  must  wear  a  very 
rich   dress  in  the  tableau.      It   may   be  of  either  white, 
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very  pale  yellow,  turquoise,  or  blush-pink  soft  satin  or 
brocaded  curlain  silk.su  long  :is  flic  material  is  flexible 
and  clinging-.  So  t'ar  as  (lie  ell'eet  of  the  tableau  goes. 
the  dress  need  not  be  made  at,  all.  One  lireadth  ])inued 
tightly  around  her  body  under  the  armpits,  and  scooped  ' 
out  at  the  top  for  a  neck-hole,  would  have  exactly  the 
same  effect  in  the  reclining  position  as  the  most  elaborate- 
ly linished  dress.  But  the  young  lady  must  be  careful 
not  to  wake  up  and  show  her  back  to  the  audience.  If, 
houever,  it  were  desirable  to  have  the  dress  made  to  wear 
at  a  fancy  ball  or  on  any  such  occasion,  it  should  have  only 
two  seams,  and  open  at  the  buck.  The  front  is  perfect- 


that  the  Queen  in  the  story,  while  sewing-  at  a  window, 
pricked  her  linger  so  that  the  blood  fell  on  the  snow-cov- 
ered sill.  This  caused  the  royal  dame  to  wish  thai  she 
had  a  little  daughter  with  skin  as  white  as  snow,  lips  and 
cheeks- as  red  as  blood,  and  hair  as  black  as  ebony.  This 
wish,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  gratified,  as  is  the  custom 
of  fairy  tales,  in  the  person  of  Snow-white. 

The  dwarfs'  costume  consists  of  a  pair  of  long  stock- 
ings, to  which  long-  points  can  be  joined.  The  short 
trunks  they  wear  are  hidden  by  the  little  shirt  or  jerkin 
of  woollen  stuff.  Over  this  is  a  straight  tabard  of  a -dif- 
ferent shade. 


TAIiLUAU    OF    "LITTLE    SNOW-WHITE." 


ly  plain,  and  tits  tightly  over  the  chest  and  shoulders  and 
hips.  The  side  seams  curve  in  slightly  at  the  waist,  and 
whatever  fulness  is  allowed  should  be  gathered  into  the 
waist  at  the  middle  of  the  hack.  There  should  be  a 
slight  train  behind,  and  Snow-white  may  wear  a  long 
girdle  of  pearls  around  her  hips,  hanging  almost  to  the 
•:  re  iiiud  in  front. 

The  sleeves  are  mad'-  of  .1  piece  of  (lie  same  material 
as  the  dress,  and  are  cut  jusl  wide-  enough  to  meet  round 
the.  wrist  and  forearm.  They  gradually  widen  to  the 
shoulder.  The  piece  is  scooped  out  under  the  arm,  and 
the  points  fasten  on  the  shoulder.  The  sleeve  is  left 
open  from  shoulder  to  elbow,  showing-  a  putt'  of  white 
muslin.  The  neck,  sleeves,  and  bottom  of  the  dress  are 
edged  with  pearl  trimming.  On  the  head  is  a  little circlel 
with  four  pearl-tipped  points.  It  will  so  easily  be  fashioned 
of  gilded  pasteboard  and  glass  pearls  that  it  needs  no  de- 
scription. The  part  of  Snow  while  should  be  taken,  if 
possible,  by  a  dark-haired  child,  as  it  will  be  remembered 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  merely  a  strip  of  stuff  as 
wide  as  the  shoulders,  hanging  down  back  and  front,  and 
with  a  hole  cut  for  the  head  to  come  through.  The 
waist  is  con  lined  by  a  leather  belt.  The  hoods  can  lie 
cut  out  in  half  a  minute  of  two  pieces  of  cloth  laid  to- 
gether, and  a  seam  running  through  the  centre,  with  a 
space  left  unsewed  for  the  face  to  come  out.  The  dress- 
is  only  differ  one  from  another  in  color.  They  may  be  of 
various  shades  of  earthy  brown,  tan,  and  dull  dark  olive 
green.  Each  little  man  holds  a  candlestick  of  twisted 
iron  or  brass. 

The  little  bed  on  \\hieh  Snow-white  is  sleeping  so 
peacefully  may  be  constructed  out  of  two  or  three  soap- 
boxes placed  together,  and  hidden  by  a  valance  of  pal e 
soft  green  cliei-se-cloi  h.  The  mattress,  pillows,  and  cur- 
tains are  of  the  same  material  and  shade.  The  tableau 
is  posed  against  a  background  of  dull  gray-green  lining 
muslin,  or  a  piece  of  tapestry,  where  such  a,  thing  is 
available. 
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DIEGO     PINZON,* 

AMI 

THE    FEARFUL    VOYAGE    HE    TOOK    INTO    THE 
UNKNOWN    OCEAN    A.D.  1492. 

BY    JOHN    KISSKI.I.    COKYKLL. 


IT  was  all  wrong  and   utterly  indefensible  for  Martin 
Alonzo  to  take  the  attitude  lie  did  towards  the  Ad- 
miral, and  Martin  Aloiizo  knew  it  quite  as  well  as  any 
one. 

Of  course  he  justified  himself  to  himself,  aiid  rehearsed 
in  his  own  mind  ho\v  lie  had  contributed  money  and  in- 
fluence, without  .which  the  voyage  could  not  have  been 
undertaken;  but  down  in  his  In-art  he  knew  that  he  was 
bent  on  a  wrong  deed,  and  it  must  have  been  borne  in  on 
his  better  nature  that  the  real  cause  of  his  dislike  for  the 
Admiral  was  burn  of  a  union  of  jealousy  and  an  insub- 
ordination wliieh  could  not  brook  authority  from  any 
one. 

Diego  felt  that  Martin  Alonzo  was  intent  on  a  thing 
tbat  was  wrong — his  cousin's  manner  indicated  that — but 
he  could  not  reason  on  it;  for  lie  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand what  the  relations  were  between  the  Captain  and 
the  Admiral.  It  was  generally  felt  that  Martin  Alonzo 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  enterprise,  and  that  the  hon- 
ors and  authority  which  were  to  fall  to  the  Admiral  were 
quite  undeserved. 

Besides,  Diego  was  too  young,  too  happy  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  voyage,  to  care  much.  He  admired  his 
cousin  and  loved  him,  and  would  willingly  follow  his 
lead;  and  as  he  felt  no  responsibility  in  the  matter — hav- 
ing none,  indeed,  for  his  clear  duty  was  simpl\  ti>  obey 
the  orders  of  his  Captain — he  gave  himself  no  concern 
either  at  that  time  or  later. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  November  that 
the  Admiral  finallygave  up  hope  of  gaining  anything  by 
remaining  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  turned  the  prows  of 
his  ships  towards  that  island  which  lie  called  Babeque. 
The  course  set  was  due  east,  and  the  Pinta,  as  usual,  took 
the  lead. 

The  wind  was  dead  ahead,  however,  and  after  battling 
all  that  day  and  during  the  night,  very  little  progress  had 
been  made.  Martin  Alonzo  spent  his  time,  as  he  had 
frequently  done  of  late,  in  gnawing  his  lips  and  fingers, 
and  in  watching,  with  sullen  eyes,  the  ship  of  the  Ad- 
miral. On  the  morning  of  the  20th  he  called  Diego  to 
him. 

"You  have  been  wishing  to  have  a  word  with  me, 
Diego,"  he  said.  "  What,  is  it  ?" 

"The  Indians  say  that  the  island  we  are  heading  for 
must  be  Bohio,  and  not  the  Babeque  of  which  the  Admi- 
ral speaks." 

"\e.s,"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  "lhal  is  what  I  supposed. 
Well,  neither  the  8<intn  Mtirin  nor  the  Niua  can  sail 
long  in  the.  teeth  of  this  gale,  so  they  will  be  obliged  to 
turn  back.'' 

"  So  Rodrigo  de  Triana  says,"  answered  Diego. 

"He  says  well.  Now  go.  Diego."  and  he  turned  and 
walked  to  where  his  brother,  Francisco  Martin,  paced  the 
unsteady  poop  of  the  Pinta. 

It  is  singular  how  the  very  air  seems  to  be  charged 
with  expectation  when  a  plot  of  any  sort  is  brewing. 
The  sailors  of  the  P/uhi  knew  that  something  was  to 
happen  that  was  out  of  the  common,  and  they  often  whis- 
pered when  there  was  no  need  of  it,  and  kept  casting 
curious  and  expectant  glances  towards  the  poop. 

All  day  long  the  gale  pelted  them,  and  they  beat  about 
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before  it;  though  |  he  sailors  of  the  Pinia  knew  she  was 
not  doing  the  best  she  could  have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. They  told  themselves  that  it  was  because  .Mar- 
tin Alonzo  did  not  choose  to  get  too  far  from  the  other 
si  lips. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Admiral  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  to  (urn  back  and  wait  for  better  weather,  and 
he  then-lore  put  his  vessel  about  and  signalled  the  other 
two  to  do  the  same.  The  Nina  obeyed,  and  the  sailors 
of  the  Pinta  stood  ready  to  take  Martin  Alonzo's  orders. 
But  he  merely  beckoned  his  brother  and  two  of  the  gen- 
tlemen adventurers  to  join  him,  and  they  talked  earnest- 
ly for  a  few  minutes,  the  sailors  watching  them  intently 
and  whispering  among  themselves. 

Presently  Martin  Alonzo  separated  himself  from  his 
companions,  and  walked  to  where  he  could  seethe  sail- 
ors. There  was  a  set  smile  on  his  face,  and  he  said  no- 
thing fora  full  minute. 

'  Nou  we  shall  hear  something  startling,  depend  upon 
that,"  .said  Juan  in  Diego's  ear. 

"It  is  an  egg  he  has  been  sitting  on  for  some  time," 
said  Diego,  "and  I  am  curious  to  see  what  will  be 
hatched." 

"My  men,"  said  Martin  Alonzo,  raising  his  powerful 
voice,  "come  nearer.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 
There  was  no  need  of  a  second  invitation,  for  the  men 
crowded  as  near  as  they  could,  and  listened  while  they 
clung  to  any  available  thing;  for  the  vessel  was  tossing 
like  a  cork.  Martin  Alonzo  stretched  out  his  arm  tow- 
ards the  other  ships. 

"They  are  going  back  to1  a  land  where  there  is  no  gold," 
he  said,  and  stopped. 

'Ay,  ay!"  growled  the  men,  looking  at  the  ships  and 
nodding  their  heads. 

"  I  promised  you  all  the  gold  you  could  procure,"  said 
Martin  Alonzo.  "There  has  not  been  much  as  yet  to 
get;  but  you  know  whose  fault  it  has  been  that  you  could 
not  have  a  share  of  what  there  was." 

At  this  the  men  seemed  to  half  comprehend  what  was 
coming,  and  nodded  vigorously  at  one  another,  and  shout- 
ed, "Ay,  ay!"  in  a  way  that  showed  that  they  would  not 
lag  behind  his  wishes. 

"But  for  me,"  went  on  Martin  Alonzo,  "this  expedi- 
tion would  never  have  started,  or,  having  started,  would 
never  have  continued  on  its  way.  I  promised  you  gold 
and  precious  stones  if  you  would  keep  your  spirits,  and  I 
have  been  prevented  from  keeping  my  promise.  Well, 
so  far  we  have  found  but  little  gold;  but  the  boy  Diego 
has  been  learning  the  language  of  these  Indian  fellows, 
and  he  has  discovered  that  the  gold  conies  from  a  certain 
island  not  far  to  the  east  of  here.  The  other  ships  have 
turned  back.  Shall  we  turn  back,  or  shall  we  go  on  ? 
Come !  it  is  for  you  to  say.  If  we  go.  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  each  man  get  what  treasure  he  can,  that  he  may 
have  some  profit  out  of  a  voyage  that  has  had  enough  of 
terror  for  us  all.  What  is  the  word,  men  ?  Shall  we 
keep  on  our  course,  or  shall  we  put  about  and  return?" 

"To  the  island!"  "Gold,  gold!"  "  Keep  our  course!" 
and  such  like  cries  were  his  answer,  as  he  very  well  knew 
they  would  be. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that?"  asked  Diego,  in  a  whis- 
per to  Juan. 

"  1  think  he  lias  the  gift  of  language  too,"  answered 
Juan. 

"Good!"  said  Martin  Alonzo;  "and  now  let  us  make 
our  terms  at  the  start,  so  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing. I  have  been  at  great  costs  on  account  of  this 
expedition,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  receive  more 
than  you.  Again,  I  shall  have  to  supply  you  with  the 
means  of  traffic.  In  consideration  of  these  things,  I  ask 
you  if  it  will  not  he  right  that  I  shall  take  half  of  the  gold 
and  have  the  other  half  divided  share  and  share  alike 
among  you  ?" 
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The  sailors  had  listened  dubiously  at  the  opening  of 
this  speech,  expecting  to  hear  him  propose  far  less  ad 
vantageous  terms  to  them;  so  that  when  he  concluded 
they  were  agreeably  surprised,  and  showed  their  satisfac- 
tion in  a  shout  of  acquiescence. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Pinta  disregarded  all  the  signals 
of  the  Admiral  and  kept  her  course  as  well  as  she  could, 
while  the  companion  vessels  were  forced  to  seek  shelter 
on  the  coast  of  Cuba. 

For  a  while  the  feeling  that  they  had  broken  loose  from 
the  supreme  authority  put  the  sailors  into  a  riotous  state; 
but  Martin  Alonzo 
was  not  the  man  to 
permit  that.  He 
might  defy  author- 
ity himself,  but  no 
one  should  disre- 
gard his  authority, 
and  he  very  speedi- 
ly gave  the  sailors 
to  understand  it;  so  /  , 

that  in  alittle  while 
he  had  his  crew  in 
its  accustomed  state 
of  subordination. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
No  other  motive 
than  the  strong  de- 
sire to  escape  from 
the  domination  of 
the  Admiral  would 
ever  have  kept  Mar- 
tin Aloiizo  beating 
to  windward  in  that 
storm,  when  he 
could  have  run  be- 
fore it  to  find  a  se- 
cure shelter  on  the 
Cuban  coast. 

As  it  was,  he  had 
to  give  up  all  idea 
of  making  the  isl- 
and of  Bohio;  and 
all  the  night  long 
the  little  vessel 
plunged  through 
the  waves,  carrying 
almost  no  canvas  at 
all,  but  being  hur- 
ried along  at  a  rap- 
id rate  towards  the 
north. 

During     all    the 

next  day,  and  the  next,  the  storm  raged,  and  the  sailors, 
with  the  faiut-heartedness  that  seemed  characteristic  of 
them,  began  to  murmur  that  they  had  only  exchanged 
one  evil  for  a  worse,  when  land  hove  in  sight  and  closed 
their  lips. 

The  Indians  could  tell  Diego  nothing  of  this  new  land, 
and  so  Martin  Alonzo  determined  to  make  it  and  explore 
it,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  the  much-desired  gold. 
Besides,  it  was  advisable  to  go  into  shelter;  and  as  he 
drew  nearer  to  the  land  he  saw  that  it  was  a  collection 
of  islands,  none  of  very  great  size,  giving  him  the  assur- 
ance of  a  harbor  in  some  one  of  the  channels  between  the 
islands. 

He  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  safe  harbor  before  night 
came  on,  and  there  he  dropped  anchor  and  remained  un- 
til morning.  At  the  first  streak  of  dawn  the  deck  was 
alive  with  the  sailors,  eagerly  scanning  the  land  to  gain 
some  notion  of  its  promise.  It  was  sadly  disappointing, 
being  neither  so  attractive  nor  so  populous  as  the  country 
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they  had  just  left,  and,  what  was  far  worse,  gave  every 
augury  of  containing  no  metals  of  any  sort. 

As  the  bad  weather  continued,  however,  Martin  Alonzo 
spent  several  days  in  the  comparative  security  of  the  in- 
land sea  formed  by  the  far-stretching  cluster  of  islands, 
going  ashore  every  day  only  to  confirm  the  first  dismal 
impression  of  the  barrenness  of  the  land;  and  at  last 
emerging  into  the  open  sea  again,  determined  to  sail  to 
the  south  and  come  upon  the  famed  Bohio,  which  they 
all  had  come  to  regard  as  their  promised  laud. 

The  weather  was  not  propitious   for    the  voyage,  but 

all  hands  were 
agreed  that  they 
would  rather  take 
their  chances  of  a 

.         --.-..  .  storm    than   to    re- 

main among  the 
profitless  islands 
where  they  were; 

f^y'^5§,-»--.y,'      .        \&:'          so    Martin    Alonzo 
-^^•rjiv'3  set  his  course  to  the 

*  -  f  southeast,  and  took 
leave  of  the  islands 
that  had  done  no 
more  than  shelter 
him. 

For  several  days 
they  beat  about  in 
an  unusually  tem- 
pestuous sea,  and 
the  only  consola- 
tion Martin  Alon- 
zo drew  out  of  the 
long-  voyage  was 
the  belief  that  the 
Admiral  would  be 
unlikely  to  make 
the  attempt  to  cross 
over  from  Cuba  in 
such  weather. 

However,  the 
voyage  bade  fair  to 
come  to  an  end  at 
last ;  for  one  after- 
noon the  men  on 
the  lookout  gave 
the  welcome  cry  of 
land.  By  the  time 
it  was  near  enough 
to  be  seen  distinct- 
ly, it  was  too  late 
to  enable  them,  to 
make  out  anything 
but  that  it  was  a 

rocky  coast,  with   high  mountains  rising  up  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  storm,  too,  had  been  gradually  increasing  in  vio- 
lence, so  that  the  ship  could  not  even  lay  to  until  day- 
light, but  was  obliged  to  take  an  easterly  course  and  run 
before  the  wind,  which  seemed  suddenly  to  have  altered 
its  course,  and  was  now  blowing  steadily  from  the  north- 
west— a  sign,  according  to  Martin  Alonzo,  that  the  storm 
would  presently  abate. 

The  storm,  however,  did  not  trouble  the  sailors  now: 
for  the  prospect  of  soon  lingering  that  g-old  for  which 
they  were  all  so  eager  gave  them  patience  in  the  midsl  of 
their  impatience.  It  was  now  that  Diego  was  in  great 
demand  among  them. 

His  merry  humor  and  constant  flow  of  spirits  had  long- 
ago  made  him  a  prime  favorite  with  the  men,  while  his 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  language  made  him  of  impor- 
tance. It  was  to  him  that  all  questions  relative  to  the 
nature  of  Bohio  were  alwavs  addressed,  and  now  that  the 
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I'/iil/i  had  broken  loose  from  the  fleet,  Martin  Alonzo 
li:id  given  liim  permission  to  ans\\  er  .-ill  questions  freely. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  sa  \  that  Miguel  was  tlie  only 
one  of  the  crew  who  had  not  taki'ii  kindly  to  Diego;  a,nd 
his  aloofness  was  due  as  much  to  his  jealousy  of  . I  nan's 
liking  of  hiogo  as  to  his  own  sullen  temper.  ( )nce  or 
twice,  when  nil  occasion  liad  offered,  lie  hail  made  a  *how- 
ing  of  being  ready  to  injure  Diego:  hut  he  had  hecn  very 
quickly  warned  that  any  such  ad  on  his  part  would  end 
disastrously  for  himself,  and  therefore,  although  it  was 
very  well  known  that  lie  was  unfriendly  to  the  boy,  no 
one  {rave  it  any  serious  thought,  and  Miguel  indeed  al- 
ways ai-ted  as  if  he  had  yielded  to  the  force  of  public 
opinion. 

"  Where  is  Fray  I  >ieo-o.'"  asked  Rodrigo  tie  Triana,  on 
the  evening  after  Bohio  had  been  sighted.  The  sailors 
had  fallen  inlo  the  way  of  calling  him  fray,  partly  as  a 
jest,  and  partly  because  his  superior  knowledge  of  book 
learning  seemed  to  make  the  sobriquet  a  natural  and 
proper  one. 

"Here  he  is,"  answered  Diego,  who,  with  Juan,  had 
been  lying  on  the  deck  near  the  foremast,  but  in  the  shad- 
ow, so  that  lie  had  not  been  recognizable.  "What  is  it, 
ray  son?" 

By  way  of  joke  he  often  assumed  the  clerical  manner, 
which  he  mimicked  as  well  as  he  did  most  things. 

"Come  hither,  and  tell  us  more  of  this  land  we  have 
sighted  at  last." 

''Ay,  do,  good  fray,"  cried  one  after  another  of  the 
men.  Although  a  stiff  gale  was  blowing,  it  was  not  a 
cold  one,  but  rather  laden  with  heat,  as  if  it  had  come 
from  a  warm  region,  and  the  men  were  lying  about  the 
deck,  clad  only  in  shirts  and  trousers. 

"  Why,"  said  Diego,  "  there  is  nothing  new  to  tell  you. 
I  have  told  you  all  I  know  twenty  times  over." 

"  Then  tell  us  for  the  twenty-first  time,"  said  Rodrigo. 

"  How  well  that  worthy  Rodrigo  calculates!"  said  Die- 
go, paternally.  "He  can  add  one  to  twenty  and  know 
the  result.  It  is  because  he  has  taken  to  counting  mara- 
vedis  lately,  no  doubt." 

Everybody  laughed,  for  it  was  very  well  known  that 
Rodrigo  had  spent  many  times  over  in  imagination  the 
ten  thousand  maravedis  which  were  to  be  his  for  lirst 
seeing  land. 

"  If  he  get  them,"  interposed  Miguel,  sourly.  "  Desert- 
ers are  not  likely  to  have  many  favors  shown  them." 

"  Oh,"  interposed  Juan,  who  often  came  between  Mi- 
guel's crookedness  and  the  anger  of  the  men,  "he  will 
never  think  again  of  his  maravedis  after  he  has  been  a 
few  days  at  Bohio,  if  what  Diego  tells  has  but  a  grain  of 
truth  in  it." 

"This  is  Bohio,  then?"  demanded  one  of  the  men, 
eagerly. 

"The  Indians  say  so."  answered  Diego,  "and  are  so 
mightily  afraid  at  the  very  thought  of  landing  here  that 
I  think  they  must  be  right." 

"  They  say  the  inhabitants  are  great  warriors  and  can- 
nibals, do  they  not,  Diego  ?"  asked  Juan. 

"They  do  indeed,"  answered  he. 

"  But  the  gold,"  inquired  one.  as  if  the  question  had  not 
already  been  asked  and  answered  a  hundred  times,  "do 
they  say  there  is  a  plenty  of  it.:" 

"Plenty  and  plenty;  but  what  is  the  use  of  my  tell- 
ing that  so  many  times?  By  the  morning  we  shall  know 
all  about  it:  and  if  we  are  not  all  roasted  and  served  up 
before  we.  can  get  away,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
all  be  as  neb  as  we  ought  to  be." 

"Ay!  if  we  are  not  roasted,"  growled  Miguel. 

"Have  no  fear,  my  son."  said  Diego,  in  his  most  benev- 
olent tones;  "for  unless  it  should  be  in  the  dark,  I  doubt 
if  any  savage  would  take  so  much  as  one  bite  of  you. 
And  unless  your  flesh  be  far  sweeter  than  your  temper, 
even  the  darkness  would  not  win  you  a  second  bite." 


The  men  laughed  heartily,  and  Miguel  muttered  under 
his  breath  ;  while  Juan,  h  a  nin^  over  to  Diego,  whispered 
uneasily : 

"I  pray  you.  l>iego!  You  promised  you  would  not 
lorment  him." 

"  Then  let  him  stop  his  croaking.  If  there  be  mischief, 
he  is  in  it:  if  there  be  doubts,  he  has  bred  them.  Al- 
ways scowling  at  me,  and  always  ready  with  his  eternal 
ing." 

"  It  is  true,  Diego;  but  he  is  almost  alone  on  the  ship 
now,  and  yon  have  all  the  friends.  Besides,  you  prom- 
ised me." 

"  Well."  said  Diego,  contritely.  "  I  will  try  to  rule  my 
tongue." 

With  his  change  to  better  thoughts  and  feelings.  Juan 
had  been  unable  to  continue  the  close  intimacy  with 
Miguel  which  had  been  begun  in  the  prison;  but  he  was 
of  too  generous  and  loyal  a  nature  to  cast  him  off,  and  so 
he  had  all  through  been  placed  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
attitude  towards  him. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  there  would  have  been  more  said 
on  this  occasion  that  would  have  led  up  to  harder  words, 
for  there  is  nothing  your  idle  sailor  likes  better  than  a 
quarrel,  unless  it  be  a  good  story.  There  was  now,  how- 
ever, no  time  for  either  of  those  time-killers,  for  the  look- 
out suddenly  shouted  that  ominous  word  which  always 
sends  terror  to  the  sailor's  heart: 

"  Breakers !     Breakers  off  the  starboard  bow  !" 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion,  and  Martin  Alonzo 
was  shouting  orders  that  sent  the  men  flying  about  the 
vessel,  some  here  and  some  there.  The  Pinta  was  sud- 
denly brought  about,  and  pointed  almost  at  right  angles 
to  her  course.  Diego,  Juan,  Rodrigo,  and  Miguel,  quick 
to  the  order  of  the  Captain,  had  jumped  into  the  bow,  and 
were  hanging  011  by  the  low  rail,  awaiting  the  next  word, 
when  the  Pinta  swung  around  in  the  topping  seas.  The 
frail  craft  quivered  and  shook  for  a  moment,  and  then 
buried  her  nose  in  a  monster  wave.  When  she  came  up 
again,  a  cry,  wild  and  terrified,  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the 
men. 

"Save  him!  save  him!  Oh,  Miguel!"  The  cry  was 
from  the  lips  of  Juan. 

And  Rodrigo,  straining  his  eyes  from  the  other  side 
of  the  deck,  saw  three  terrible  things  :  Diego  dropping 
through  the  blackness  of  the  night,  Miguel  with  his  hand 
upraised,  Juan  leaping  from  his  place  into  the  air. 

"Man  overboard!"  yelled  Rodrigo. 

But  the  ship  was  in  great  danger,  and  no  boat  could 
live  in  such  a  sea;  and  so,  though  shuddering  and  anx- 
ious, Martin  Alonzo  continued  to  give  orders,  and  the 
ship  shot  away  through  the  waves  after  a  moment  of 
quivering  hesitation. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


SOME  CURIOUS   TRUTHS. 

rTlHERK  nre  a  number  of  societies  in  the  world  that  bear 
JL  strange  mimes,  but  probably  one  of  the  most  curious  was  a 
c -lull  founded  in  !?:!.">  by  :in  English  actor.  It  was  called  "The 
Siililimc  Sni-iet  \  of  I'.refstealis.'1  and  luid  among  its  inrmbrrs  the 
Pi  hire  of  Walrs  ami  oilier  royal  personages.  They  met  in 
tin-  pain  ting- room  of  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  dined 
npnu  beefsteaUs.  The  club  was  iu  existence  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  anil  became  ipiile  noted  because  of  its  odd  cus- 
toms. Another  strange  name  «  as  tli.it  of  the  "  Scriblerns  Club," 
which  Swift  founded  in  1714.  and  to  \vhich  Pope,  Gay.  and  other 
literary  men  belonged. 

SM'ilaii-ehair.-  \\  ere  iirst  used  iii  England  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham during  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  first  chair  aroused 
much  indignation  amoiiL;  the  people,  who  said  that  men  were 
)H  inu  used  to  do  the  work  of  beasts,  but  later  on  they  became 
very  fashionable. 

The  fashion  of  saying  "God  bless  you!"  after  sneezing,  ori- 
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ginate-il  with  the  ancients.  These  people  believed  that  some- 
dange-r  attended  sneezing,  so  tln-y  firm-rally  made  a  short  pi;i\ci, 
such  as  "  Jupiter,  help  me!"  It  has  been  found  to  be  the  custom 
among  savages  to  do  the  same,  and  Jewish  rabbis  also  make 
mention  of  the  fac*:.  An  old  Koinan  write-r  savs  that  the  custom 
originated  during  a  plague,  when  people  who  were  seemingly  in 
IMHM!  hralth  sne-ev,e-el  and  fell  down  dead. 

Bagpipes  are  generally  ascribed  to  Scotland,  w  he-re-  they  have 
been  in  use  for  a  long  time,  but  it  was  an  instrument  upon  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  played.  Nero  is  said  to  have 
performed  upon  it.  and  an  old  piece  of  Grecian  sculpture  repre- 
sents a  player  on  the  bagpipes  dressed  in  the  fashion  that  is 
known  to-dav  as  the  Higlaud  costume. 


THE  BOY  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 

THERE  is  at  present,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  a  lad 
of  seventeen  who  is  exciting  the  interest  of  all  European 
nations.      In  virtue  of  his  birth  as  the  eldest  sou   of  the   late 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  he  is  ruler  of  the  Egyptian  people. 

I  think  there  is  no  more  interesting  sovereign  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  than  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  ruler  of  that 


ABBAS    PASHA,    KHKIUVK    OF    EGYPT. 

wonderful  country  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemys,  whose  ruius, 
pyramids,  and  marvellous  tombs  bear  testimony  to  the  time, 
thousands  of  years  ago,  when  it  was  a  land  teeming  with  all  that 
was  splendid  and  luxurious  in  art  and  daily  life. 

In  1806  the  French  had  possession  of  Egypt;  and  a  man  who 
had  riseu  from  the  ranks,  Mohammed  All,  by  force  of  military 
skill  and  indomitable  perseverance,  as  well  as  by  having  acquired 
a  great  popularity  among  the  people,  captured  the  country  from 
the  French  invaders,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  established 
the  present  line  of  sovereigns,  who  are  known  as  Khedives,  or 
Viceroys. 

The  father  of  young  Abbas  Pasha,  the  boy  Khedive,  died  Jan- 
nary  7,  1893.  He  was  sixth  in  successiou  from  Mohammed  Ali. 
Political  reasons  compelled  the  father  of  the  late  Khedive  to 
abdicate  in  1879,  and  at  the  age  of  27  Mehemet  Tewtik  ascended 
the  throue.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  of  one  mind  in  deter- 
mining to  do  all  that  they  could  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  A 
lady  who  kuew  her  as  intimately  as  the  customs  of  the  country 
would  permit  told  me  that  the  Princess  Emineh,  mother  of  the 
young  Khedive,  is  a  woman  of  extraordinary  ability  and  force  of 
character;  and  although  both  she  and  her  husband  were  scarcely 
more  than  children  when  they  were  married,  they  were  well 
suited  to  each  other. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  young  Abbas  Pasha  was  in 
Vienna.  He  was  compelled  at  once  to  start  with  his  younger 


brother  for  limur,  w  he-re-  the  meeting  between  the  other  members 
of  the  family  and  himself  was  sad  in  the  extreme. 

The  change  et'l'ected  by  his  lather's  death  is  all  the  more  strik- 
ing, since  for  some  years  he  has  been  at  a  sort  of  military  schoolj 
known  as  the  Tliere-sianium,  at  Vienna,  which,  although  almost 
all  the  pupils  arc  boys  of  the  highest  rank,  is  the  must  severely 
disciplined  in  Europe.  The  students  arc  subjected  to  the  closest 
supervision,  never  under  any  eirc.umslances  lieing  left  alone. 
There  are  a  number  of  ••  ushers,"  or  sub-teachers,  whose  duty  it- 
is  In  keep  a  perpetual  watch  upon  the  boys,  and  until  very  lately 
the  young  Prince  Abbas  was  treated  \\  ith  the  same  severity  as  his 
comrades.  A  few  months  ago  he  wrote.-  to  his  father  complaining 
so  bitterly  of  this  perpetual  guard  over  his  movements  and  stud- 
ies that,  the  Khedive,  allowed  him  to  have  a  small  house  and 
.servants  of  his  own,  but  the  school  authorities  insisted  upon  his 
"  usher"  mounting  guard  as  usual. 

The  country  this  boy  is  called  upon  to  govern,  as  you  will  see 
by  looking  on  your  map,  is  in  the  northeast  of  Africa,  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  its  area  of  square;  mili-s  is  about  three 
times  that  of  the  State  of  Florida.  The  gn-aler  part  eif  the  coun- 
try is  a  desert,  where  the  Bedouins  and  Arabs  live  in  tents,  lead- 
ing a  wandering  existence,  and  depending  largely  upon  their 
occupation  as  guides  for  travellers.  But  the  plains  of  the  river 
Nile  are  fertile.  There  are  no  forests,  bur  cotton,  wheat,  and 
sugar  form  a  huge,  industry,  while  grapes,  orange's,  and  lemons 
grow  in  preifusion.  The  country  people  are  called  "fellahs." 
About  one-te-ntli  of  the  peipulat  ion  at  pn-se-nf  are-  ( 'hrislians,  but 
the-  ivst  are  Mohammedans,  who,  however,  in  small  observances 
of  late  years  dei  not  live  up  as  strictly  to  their  religious  creed 
as  they  diel  half  a  century  ago. 

Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  is,  as  most  of  my  young  readers 
doubtless  know,  the  scene  of  many  of  the  stories  in  the  Arabian 
Siijliix;  and  walking  through  the  narrow  streets,  visiting  the 
bazars,  which  are  collections  of  shops  and  booths,  spending  a 
Friday — which  is  the  Mepsh-m  Sabbath — in  the  old  town,  one  can 
easily  fancy  one's  self  back  in  the  elays  when  Scheherazade  told 
her  wondrous  tales  to  preserve  her  life.  A  few  years  ago  there 
were  in  Cairo  schools  only  for  boys,  and  these  were-  conducted  ou 
what  woiihl  se'cm  to  American  children  a  very  curious  plan.  The 
pupils  sat  on  the  floor  grouped  about  the  teacher,  and  with  one 
voice,  as  it  were,  studied  their  lessons  aloud,  rocking  back  and 
forth  as  they  recited  the  Koran,  and  using  as  slates  little  wood- 
en tablets.  Education  for  girls  consisted  iu  teaching  them  to 
sew  and  emhroideT,  to  cook,  and  to  perform  household  duties. 
But  at,  present  there;  are  line  schools  for  both  sexes,  and  every 
facility  has  been  given  to  teachers,  many  of  whom  have  been 
sent  to  Europe  to  learn  the  best  methods  of  instruction. 

Going  through  the  streets  of  Cairo  you  will  see  here  and  there 
Europe-aii  fashions  iu  dress  mingling  often  in  a  most  amusing 
way  with  the  conventional  Mohammedan  costume.  For  instance, 
a  lady  wearing  the  usual  drapery  and  veil,  concealing  all  but  her 
eyes — which  for  centuries  has  been  the  female  out-door  garb — 
will  display  high-heeled  Parisian  shoes,  and  perhaps  a  French 
bonnet  perched  on  top  of  her  gauze  head-gear.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  called  e>n  a  native  lady  in  Cairo  was  greatly  amused  when 
her  hostess  entered  the  room  ill  the  richly  draped  and  embroidered 
costume  of  her  rank,  over  which  she  had  a  silk  dolman  with  jet 
trimmings  fresh  from  the  hands  of  a  Parisian  dress-maker. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  late  Khedive's  life  was  as  follows: 
He  rose  at  eight  o'clock,  and,  after  a  light  refreshment,  went  into 
his  special  reception-room,  outside  of  which  two  Arab  chasseurs, 
gorgeously  attired,  stood  guard.  There  the  Khedive  sat  to  re- 
ceive his  councillors.  One  by  one  during  the  morning  they  ap- 
peared to  lay  matters  of  state  before  him.  Meanwhile  his  secre- 
tary, who  occupied  an  adjoining  room,  was  attending  to  a  huge 
correspondence.  This  done,  foreign  consuls,  or  people  em  impeir- 
tant  business,  were  admitted,  and,  singular  to  say,  this  Easte-rn 
monarch  is  almost  easier  of  access  than  the  President  of  the- 
United  States.  According  to  the  rank  eif  his  visitor,  the  Khedive 
asks  him  to  be  seated  on  a  divan  or  a  chair. 

At.  noon  a  gun  fired  from  the  citadel  warned  every  one  that  tor 
an  hour  the  Khedive  was  to  he  undisturbed.  During  that  time 
he  visited  his  family  and  breakfasted,  but  at  one  o'clock  was 
again  at  his  post ;  and,  except  for  a  drive  or  walk  iu  his  gardens, 
his  task  of  attending  te>  matters  of  state  continued  until  seven 
o'clock,  when  he  dined  in  private,  unless  a  special  entertainment 
was  given,  after  which  he  spent  the  evening,  as  a  rule,  free  from 
business  care,  but  generally  in  the  society  of  some  intimate  friends 
or  specially  invited  gnesls. 

Of  course  the  boy  Khedive  of  to-day  may  alter  this  routine; 
but  if  he  follows  out  the  line  laid  down  by  his  father,  he  can 
shirk  none  of  his  heavy  responsibilities. 
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SHALL  MY  BOY  PLAY  FOOTBALL.' 

I:Y  I'AsrAit  w.  WHITNEY. 


TO  the  father  I  reply  by  asking  :  Would  you  not 
have  your  son  grow  into  courageous  manhood? 
would  you  not  have  him  equip  himself  for  the  bitter 
struggle  of  the  work-a-day  world.  learning  something'  of 
self  control  under  extreme  pressure,  while  yet  it  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  sting  of  Jaler  life  ; 

But  it  is  not  to  the  father  —  at  least  not  to  him  directly 
—  that  I  am  writing,  though  I  hope  every  boy  who  reads 
this  will  show  it  to  his  father,  and  talk  it  over  with  him. 
It  is  to  the  youngster  who  is  perhaps  just  about  leaving 
for  his  first  term  at  a  school,  away  from  home  influences, 
or  to  the  lad  grinding  away  hard  to  pass  his  college 
exams  next  June,  that  I  am  addressing  myself.  And  it 
is  quite  fitting  that  just  at  this  time  of  the  year,  with  its 
New-Year  resolutions,  I  should  have  my  little  talk  with 
him.  Now,  my  boy,  read  carefully  what  I  am  going  to 
say.  You  may  fancy  that  athletics  have  little  to  do 
with  your  future;  but  if  so,  you  are  much  mistaken. 

Your  very  character  is  formed  between  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  the  play-ground  and  those  delicious  little  chats 
with  your  mother,  when  you  have  strayed  into  the  house 
at  an  odd  hour,  and  with  your  head  in  her  lap,  built  air 
castles  without  number  of  what  you  will  do  when  you 
become  a  man.  The  influence  of  both  will  remain  upon 
you  when,  after  years  of  struggle  with  business  or  pro- 
fessional cares,  they  may  have  faded  into  a  mere  memory 
of  childhood.  There  will  be  moments  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  worldly  strife  when  you  will  recall  the  afternoon 
you  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  big  chair  your  mother  occupied 
in  the  library,  while,  drawing1  you  closely  to  her,  she  told 
of  the  plans  for  your  future,  which  you  silently  pondered 
over  and  enlarged  upon,  until  the  trooping  in  of  the 
other  children  brought  you  to  the  sudden  and  annoying 
realization  that  you  had  not  yet  entered  your  teens. 

There  will  be  moments,  when  business  worries  envelop 
you  in  one  ominous  care-laden  cloud,  that  you  will  be 
carried  back  to  the  day  when  your  football  eleven  won 
the  championship  from  the  rival  team.  You  will  re- 
member how  as  half  back  you  bucked  away  at  the  cen- 
tre, and  tried  to  circle  the  end  ;  how  you  were  tackled 
with  little  gain  at  almost  every  attempt,  until  it  seem- 
ed to  you  that  your  own  rush  line  had  added  its 
weight  to  the  force  against  you,  and  you  felt  you  could 
not  possibly  make  another  effort.  But,  ah!  there  is 
your  signal  again,  between  right  guard  and  tackle.  You 
grit  your  teeth,  and  start  fast  and  hard;  you  find  a  clean 
opening,  and  you  are  through,  with  the  ball  tucked  se- 
curely under  your  arm,  making  for  the  enemy's  goal  as 
though  you  were  fresh  from  the  subs  at  the  side  line. 
You  elude  one  half  back,  ward  off  the  other,  and  the 
goal  seems  almost  in  your  grasp,  when  you  see  the  full 
back  preparing  to  throw  himself  at  your  knees.  You 
wonder  where  the  rest  of  your  men  are,  and  why  none 
of  them  interfere  for  you.  You  put  all  your  strength 
into  your  speed,  determined  to  "down"  hard.  Just  as 
the  opposing  full  back  dives  for  you,  your  end  tackles 
him,  and  down  they  go,  while  you  cross  the  line  for  a, 
touch-down  —  and  victory  ! 

You  chuckle  exultantly  as  you  recall  the  boyish  tri- 
umph, and  you  take  up  the  problems  of  your  daily  work 
with  greater  /.est. 

Who  will  say  that  the  boy  is  not  profited  by  these 
early  experiences  or  the  man  bettered  by  their  remem- 
brance? 

But,  my  dear  boy,  it  is  not  all  so  easy  as  it  reads.  You 
will  not  tind  your  eli'orts  at,  running  with  the  football  in- 
variably, or  indeed  very  often,  resulting  in  a  touch-down, 
any  71101-0  than  in  after-life  will  your  business  ventures 
always  turn  out  just  as  you  would  wish.  The  gridiron 
field,  however,  is  the  rnimio  battle-Held  of  life,  and  on  it 


you  ma\  undergo  a  training  that  will  fit  you  to  cope  the 
better  with  the  more  serious  combats  to  come. 

Shall  you  play  football,  you  query.  Would  you  be- 
come strong,  brave,  and  active;  -strong  in  curbing  your 
temper,  and  gaining  the  advantage  of  cool  judgment; 
brave  in  a  courage  tiial  chooses  a  course  and  adheres  to 
it;  active  in  uhat  makes  you  a  hero  on  the  play-ground 
and  a  Mudent  in  the  class-room?  Of  course  you  will  play 
football,  if  you  have  American  blood  in  your  veins. 

But  you  must  bear  in  mind,  as  you  value  your  future 
physical  well-being,  that  football  is  not  to  be  rushed  into 
like  battledoor  and  shuttlecock  or  marbles.  It  is  not  a 
gentle  game,  and  no  boy  must,  think  of  engaging  in  it 
until  he  has  hardened  his  muscles  to  some  extent.  It 
needs  preparation,  and  a  lad  should  no  more  think  of 
rushing'  into  the  unaccustomed  melee,  expecting  to  be 
able  to  play  the  game  with  spirit,  and  security,  than  he 
would  of  mounting  a  high-mettled  horse  and  essaying  to 
clear  the  five-foot  bar  before  he  has  learned  the  rudiments 
of  horsemanship.  Parents  should  under  no  circumstance 
permit  their  growi  ng  sons  to  play  against  older  and  bigger 
boys.  To  allow  it,  is  to  court  strains  or  hurts  that  may 
seriously  affect  the  boys'  physical  development. 

Boys  of  to-day  have  great  advantages  in  their  physical 
training  over  those  of  even  ten  years  ago.  It  is  easily 
within  the  remembrance  of  those  of  us  who  have  not 
been  out  of  college  so  very  long,  how  the  mere  mention 
of  football  at  home  brought  down  a  storm  of  parental 
wrath,  while  unrelenting  prohibition  followed  us  back  to 
school.  The  game  was  then  an  enigma,  and  the  newspa- 
pers added  horror  to  the  mystery  by  printing  their  ac- 
counts of  matches  in  a  manner  calculated  to  chill  the 
blood  of  any  well-regulated  household. 

Gradually7  as  the  sons  induced  their  parents  to  view  the 
sport  themselves,  the  prejudice  wore  away.  The  game  finds 
favor  in  schools  from  Maine  to  California,  and  the  result 
is  a  generation  of  lads  growing  up  whose  physical  beauty 
and  healthful  condition  put  us  of  the  last  generation  to 
shame.  Our  very  sixteen-year-old  stripling  can  on  trow, 
outrun,  outswim,  outride  and  outdrive  us;  give  us  points 
on  football,  baseball,  and  tennis;  and  happily  devoid  of 
that  sickly  pallor  peculiar  to  the  student  of  our  day, 
knows  quite  as  much,  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  health  in 
his  cheeks.  And  yet  there  are  to  be  found  some  few 
that  do  not  favor  athletics  for  boys!!  The  glorious  in- 
fluence for  good  that  sports  have  on  the  general  educa- 
tion and  welfare  of  both  boys  and  girls  has  not  begun 
to  be  appreciated.  When  I  see  a  boy  who  does  not  take 
his  play-hour,  I  regard  him  with  as  much  disquiet  as  the 
man  who  never  has  a  kind  word  for  any  one.  Play  is  as 
necessary  to  the  boys  and  girls  as  water  is  to  a  plant. 
Without  it  the  growth  of  the  one  is  restricted  and  un- 
heallhful,  while  the  other,  having  fewer  resources,  dies. 

Now,  my  boy,  having  preached  a  little  sermon  on 
the  benefits  of  football,  let  us  chat  a  bit  about  yourself. 
Probably  you  are  intending  with  the  new  year  to  make 
your  first  appearance  in  a  school  away  from  home.  It 
will  be  a  new  world  to  you,  filled  with  strange  scenes  and 
experiences.  You  will  be  brought  into  close  relations 
with  boys  of  various  dispositions  and  tendencies,  and  you 
will  have  your  first  taste  in  miniature  of  the  struggles  in 
the  big  world  for  which  you  are  preparing.  If  you  have 
played  football  at  home,  you  will  be  somewhat  pleasantly 
surprised  to  note  how  much  less  disturbed  you  are  than 
you  had  expected  to  be  by  the  strange  staring  faces.  You 
will  discover  that  it  is  not  so  dreadful  after  all,  and  that 
like  the  cold-water  plunge  the  anticipation,  is  much  more 
awe-inspiring  tha.n  the  realization.  If  you  have  gone  iu 
for  any  kind  of  sport  at  home,  you  will  find  yourself 
much  less  abashed  than  you  had  expected,  but  football 
will  have  done  the  most  for  you  in  this  particular. 

If  you  ask  the  reason  why?  I  reply  that  football  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  mental  and  physical  training 
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of  boys.  First  of  all,  it  brings  them  into  eontaet  with 
boys  of  all  kinds  of  dispositions — good-natured  and  ill- 
natured  boys,  honest  and  manly  ones,  and  those  whose- 
petty  natures  will  seize  on  any  dishonest,  underhand 
method  of  securing  an  advantage.  You  are  daily,  in, 
your  football  practice,  running  the  gamut  of  human  na- 
ture in  all  its  phases.  The  very  boys  you  are  facing  in 
the  rush  line  are  displaying  the  subterfuges  you  must 
meet  in  later  life.  You  are  learning  in  your  miniature 
world  the  tricks  that  develop  into  the  schemes  that  will 
harass  your  business  career.  You  are  learning  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life.  You  are  gaining-  confidence  in  your- 
self to  meet  emergencies  without  getting  "  rattled."  Best 
lesson  of  all,  you  are  learning  that  it  is  not  wise  or  man- 
ly to  pout  and  give  up  the  struggle  if  your  end  is  not 
gained  at  your  pleasure;  your  temper  is  sorely  tried, 
and  many  times  when  your  opponent  treads  on  your  toes 
you  are  tempted  to  throw  judgment  to  the  winds  and 
pay  him  back  in  his  own  coin.  But  you  have  learned  that 
such  a  course  is  neither  manly  nor  profitable;  that  it  is 
the  player,  on  either  the  gridiron  field  or  the  battle-field 
of  life,  who  "follows  the  ball"  that  makes  the  suc- 
cess. 

This  is  why  I  consider  football  the  best  possible  edu- 
cator for  the  boy,  and  why  I  have  said  that  he  who  has 
played  has  on  entering  his  first  boarding-school,  his  col- 
lege, or  business  or  professional  career  a  great  advantage 
over  the  boy  who  has  not. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  sport,  my  boy,  that  I  want 
you  to  bear  in  mind.  Possibly  you  may  become  a  player 
of  such  cleverness  during  your  preparatory  school  course 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  big  university  athletic 
managers.  Bribes  to  go  to  a  certain  college  may  be  of- 
fered you;  spurn  them  with  all  the  indignation  at  your 
command,  and  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the 
tempter  who  has  insulted  you  by  assuming  you  were  not 
a  gentleman.  Remember  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  gen- 
tlemen never  compete  for  money,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Some  of  your  schoolmates  may  sneer  at  your  honorable 
intentions,  and  you  may  count  yourself  lucky  to  have 
found  out  the  scoffers,  for  they  are  not  worthy  of  your 
friendship.  Remember  that  the  boy  who  would  jeer  at 
honor  is  not  the  one  who  would  throw  aside  his  coat  and 
pitch  in  and  help  you;  he  is  the  boy  who,  as  a  man,  is 
honest  because  he  fears  the  law.  There  is  little  else  of 
value  in  this  world  but  your  honor,  either  as  boy  or  man. 
Do  not  suffer  it  to  sustain  the  slightest  imputation. 

Inhale  with  the  first  rudiments  of  the  game  the  defi- 
nition of  an  amateur — one  who  plays  solely  because  of 
his  love  for  sport.  Never  be  persuaded  to  believe  that 
you  can  fall  from  this  standard  and  remain  a  gentleman. 
No  gentleman  permits  himself  to  be  a  hireling'  in  sport. 
Don't  jeer  at  an  honorable  opponent  who  has  lost;  on 
the  contrary,  give  all  the  encouragement  you  can  to  your 
schoolmates.  It  is  such  a  pleasant  retrospection  when 
you  have  passed  out  into  the  selfish  world.  And  when 
you  celebrate,  don't  mix  up  lioodlumisin  with  a  good-na- 
tured indulgence  of  your  animal  spirits.  A  gentleman 
never  confounds  the  two. 


JOHNNY'S   COMPOSITIONS. 
III.— MILK. 

MILK  is  si  watery  fluid  Hint  is  \vliito  like  snow  ami  is  good 
to  drink.  They  get  it.  from  eo\vs  and  dairies.  I  have 
tasted  both,  ami  they  are  very  much  alike,  especially  in  color, 
only  dairy  milk  hasn't  much  cream  mi  it,  which  the  cow  has 
and  lots  of  it  if  she  is  a.  good  one.  The  principal  uses  of  milk 
is  as  a  drink  with  or  without  tea  or  eolfee.  Kittens  like  it  very 
much,  and  babies  have  been  known  to  cry  for  more  and  they 
generally  get  it.  The  dictionary  says  milk  is  opaque,  but  I 
don't  much  believe  it  is,  because  oil  the  same  page  it  has  a  pic- 


ture of  a  drop  of  milk  lhat  locks  more  like  a  twenty-five-cent 
piece  with  a  lot  of  holes  bored  into  it  than  anything  else,  which 
isn't  like  any  drop  of  mill!  I  e\er  saw,  and  I'\e  seen  gallons  of 
them;  and  if  the  dictionary  is  wrong  in  anything,  what  is  to 
prevent  its  being  wrong  in  another.'  .Milk  is  sold  by  the  quart, 
except  u  bere  people  want  less,  w  hen  it  comes  by  the  pint. 

My  father  \\as  very  much  worried  about  our  milk  while  the 
water  famine  was  imminent  over  New  York.  He  said  lie  \\.-n 
afraid  there  wouldn't  be  enough  to  go  round  unless  there  was  a, 
•4001!  rain  or  people  wouldn't  mind  salt  water  in  theirs,  which  is 
very  wrong  for  milkmen  to  do  because  water  doesn't  cost  any- 
thing, and  it  isn't  fair  to  sell  it  for  eight  cents  a  quart  to  people 
who  think  they  are,  gel  I  ing  milk. 

Our  milkman  lias  a  soprano  voice,  which  ho  yells  with  at  five 
o'clock  every  morning  in  the  front  airy  of  our  house,  and  my 
uncle  who  lives  with  us  says  he's  going  to  have  him  indicted  for 
murder  if  he  has  to  commit  the  murder. 

There's  milk  in  cocoauuts  too,  but  they  don't  milk  a  cocoa- 
nut  like  they  do  a  cow;  and  it's  a  good  thing  for  the  cow  they 
don't  milk  cows  like  they  do  cocoanuts  either,  because  it  must 
be  very  painful  to  be  broken  in  two  every  time  a  person  wants 
some  milk.  Goats  also  give  milk.  Then  there's  buttermilk 
which  is  sour,  and  condensed  milk  that  comes  in  cans  and 
wagons  built  like  a  soda-water  fountain  with  a  man  to  drive 
and  I  urn  it  on.  Condensed  milk  is  very  sweet  and  thicker  thau 
cream,  but  give  me  cream. 

A  man  once  fed  his  cow  on  cracked  ice  iu  hope  of  getting  ice- 
cream as  the  milk,  but  the  cow  caught  cold  and  died.  It  served 
the  man  right,  but  I  am  sorry  for  the  cow.  It  wasn't  his  fault; 
he'd  rather  have  had  grass  any  day. 

Certain  kinds  of  weeds  have  milk  in  them,  but  they  get  pulled 
up  just  the  same  if  the  gardncr  sees  them,  not  being  any  good 
and  the  milk  being  unavailable. 

Milk  is  always  good  to  have  around,  especially  in  houses 
•where  there  aren't  any  cows,  for  then  you  have  it  in  case  you 
want  it. 

The  pleasantcst  form  of  milk  is  in  cream  in  soda-water  which 
is  elegant.  Yours  truly  JOHNNY. 


A  MOVING  TAIL. 

SOME  one  is  acquainted  with  a  very  fascinating  and  wonder- 
fully intelligent  dog  named  Lion,  who  shows  plainly  that  he 
knows  just  what  is  said  to  him,  and  also  what  is  said  about  him 
to  others.  He  manages  to  do  considerable  talking  himself  with 
his  tail;  and  a  conversation  took  place  one  day,  when  a  lady 
called  on  his  mistress,  that  amused  the  visitor  very  much.  Dur- 
ing her  call, Lion  walked  into  the  parlor  with  an  air  of  being 
the  right  dog  in  the  right  (dace,  laid  himself  comfortably  down 
on  the  soft  carpet,  and  closed  his  eyes  in  great  content. 

"  What  a  handsome-  dog  you  have!"  said  the  lady,  as  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  noble-looking  animal. 

Lion  opened  r.ne  eye  at  this. 

"  Y'es,"  replied  his  mistiest* ;  "  and  what  is  still  better,  ho  is  a 
very  good  dog,  and  takes  excellent  care  of  the  children." 

The  other  eye  was  opened  now,  and  Lion  waved  his  tail  to  and 
fro  along  the  carpet. 

"When  the  baby  goes  out,"  continued  his  mistress,  "  he  always 
goes  with  her,  and  I  feel  sure  then  that  no  harm  can  come  to 
her." 

Lion's  tail  thumped  violently  up  and  down  on  the  tloor. 

"And  be  is  so  gentle  to  them  all,  and  such  a  nice  playmate, 
and  companion,  that  we  would  not  take,  a  thousand  dollars  for 
him." 

The  tail  seemed  in  danger  of  being  thumped  and  shaken  off; 
it  went,  up  and  down,  to  and  fro^rouud  and  round,  in  such  up- 
roarious glee. 

There  was  something  different,  however,  to  come.  "  But  Lion 
has  one  fault,"  added  the  speaker. 

The  tail  was  now  perfectly  quiet,  as  though  it.  had  been  turned 
into  stone;  and  if  ever  a  dog's  face  expressed  disappointment 
and  uneasiness,  Lion's  did  at  lhat  moment. 

"  Again  and  again  have,  I  told  him  that  lie,  must  not  come  into 
the  parlor  with  dirty  feet  and  lie  down  on  the  carpet,  and  again 
and  again  does  he  disobey  me." 

Poor  Lion  !  Tile  v  isitor  really  pi  tied  him,  his  expression  was 
so  utterly  wretched  and  crestfallen.  He  packed  up,  as  it  were, 
his  eloquent  tail,  and  slunk  mournfully  out  of  the  room  in  the 
deepest  humiliation. 
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"Mill     \vh:it    do    such    trillcs    amount     to?"    asked   his    friend. 


I   M>!;KSSING   THE  POTATOES. 

MAMMA    \\;>s  peeling  the,   potatoes.     "Can't  I   liolp  you   un-      '-They  are  nothing." 
dress  them?"  asked  M\ra.  •'  Altogetln  r  i  hey  amount   to   perfection,"  answered   Angelo. 

— * —  ''And  perl'eelion  is  n»i  a  trille." 


A    FATAL    DISK  ASH. 


WHEN  tlie  air-ualloon  was  first  discovered,  Ur.  Franklin  pro- 


Kill  tlic  greatest  General  of  us  all!" 


"On,  Harry,  I  told  you  not  to  tell  any  one  your  .sister  is  to  lie 

WORKING   FOR   PERFECTION.  married,"  said  inaninui. 

A  FRIEND  called  one  day  upon  Michael  Augelo,  and  reproach-  " l  'I''1"'1  *''"  !111.v  "ne'"  returned  Harry,  innocently  ;  "  I  wbis- 

ed  him  for  the  small  amount  of  work  accomplished  .since  his  last  pered  "  '"  :l  '"'-v  nl  sch°o1'" 

visit.  • 

"You   have  done  nothing!     You  have  been   idle  since  I  saw  "  IInw  many  are  there  in  your  house  f"  asked  a  lad}', 

you!"  cried  he.  "Do  you   mean    how  many  there  arc,  taking   in   my  dolls?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  sculptor.    "I  have  retouched  this  part,  asked  Blanche. 

and  polished  up  that.     I  have  softened  this  feat  ure,  and  brought  "  No;  how  many  are  there  who  can  talk  ?" 

out  this  muscle.     I  have,  given  more  expression  to  this  lip,  aud  "  Oh,  there's  papa  and  mamma  and  myself  and   the   clock, 

a  little  more  energy  to  this  limb.1'  The  clock  talks  all  the  time." 


Untidy  Amanda  . 


slovenly  girl  Amanda  was , 

She  would  not  comb  her  hair; 
Though  it  was  rough  and  tangled,too, 

Amanda  did  not  care, 
And  when  momma  the  matted  Jodts 

Would  fain  have  brushed  ond  tied, 
Amanda  pushed  the  comb  away  , 

And  stamped  her  feet  ana  cried  . 


ut  only  listen  now;it  chanced 

Mamma  had  gone  away  , 
And  left  Amanda  in  the  house 

All  by  herself  one  day  . 
Then  someone  rattled  at  the  latch; 

Amanda  heard  him  there  ; 
She  heard  him  shutting  fast.tne  door, 

And  cieaking  up  the  stair 
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omeone  with  scissors  in  his  hand  , 

And  dreadful  gleaming  eyes; 
i  where  is  the  child  who  will  not  comb 

The  tangles  out'.'he  cries. 
In  vain  Amanda  shrieks  and  runs  , 

He  has  her  by  the  hair. 
Snip' snip!  the  shining  scissors  go, 

And  shave  her  head  auitebat». 


Pw  when  rnamrna  comes  home  ogam 

Ah  I  what  is  her  surprise. 
To  see  Amanda's  naked  head  , 

And  note  her  tearful  eyes . 
.And  now  Jest  shea  cold  should  catch  * 

A  nigm  -cap  she  must  wear  ; 
And  when  her  locks  have  grown  once  more 

I'm  sure  she'll  comb  her  hair. 

K.P,le. 


A  PERSIAN  NOTION. 

THE  Persians  have  an  idea 
that  all  f'oriMgli  merchants 
come  to  them  from  a  bleak, 
desolate  island  situated  in 
the  far  northern  ocean.  It 
is  a  dreary,  miserable  place, 
they  say.  It  produces  no- 
thing good,  nothing  beau- 
tiful. 

"  Why  do  you  think  that?" 
one  merchant  asked. 

"  Because,"  said  the  wise 
Persian,  "you  want  all 
the  beautiful  and  precious 
t  hings  we  can  produce.  Why 
do  yon  take'  such  pains  to 
seek  those,  unless  it  is  be- 
cause you  have  nothing  of 
your  own  ?" 


'•WHEN  I  pray  for  you, 
what,  shall  I  ask  God  to 
make  you?"  asked  mamma. 

"Ask  Him  to  make  me  a 
man  just  as  quick  as  he  can," 
answered  Peter. 


DIKECTOi:    OF    THE    SUN. 

THE  petty  sovereign  of 
a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians  has  a  custom  by 
which  he  displays  his  supe- 
riority, not  only  to  all  the 
World,  but  to  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  well. 

Every  morning  he  stalks 
solemnly  out  of  his  door, 
and  stands  until  the  sun 
appears  above  the  horizon. 
Then  with  his  linger  he  in- 
dicates the  course  through 
the  sky  which  he  expects 
the  sun  to  take.  Then  hav- 
ing marked  out  the  sun's 
course  for  him,  he  devotes 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  direct- 
ing his  tribe.  Although 
the  poor  Indian's  notion  of 
his  own  importance  is  ab- 
surd, yet  so  many  of  us  have 
equally  absurd  notions  of 
our  importance  that  wo 
can  atl'ord  to  think  twice 
before  we  laugh  at  him. 
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LENA'S    CITIZENS. 


BY   KIIiK   MUNROE. 


TELL  you,  Hans,  the  best  always  pays 
best.  That's  what  we  say  in  Minne- 
sota, anyway;  and  out  there  when  we 
can't  have  the  best,  we  go  without, 
that's  all." 

The  speaker  was  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  evidently  an  American,  who 
was  taking  a  vacation  tramp  through  Switzerland  with  his 
Berlin  chum,  Hans  Dammer,  a  young  German  of  his  own 
age.  The  latter  was  stooping,  with  a  rueful  countenance, 
to  remove  the  third  pebble  that  had  found  its  way  within 


an  hour  through  a  broken  place  in  the  side  of  one  of  his 
heavy  walking-shoes.  Although  the  shoes  were  heavy 
and  looked  strong,  they  were  not  made  of  the  best  lea- 
ther, and  had  given  out  after  three  weeks  of  hard  usage. 
Now  Hans  would  be  forced  to  purchase  another  pair,  or 
else  give  up  the  last  week  of  their  trip;  for  it  was  cor 
tain  that  he  could  not  walk  with  pebbles  in  his  shot's,  :md 
the  leather  had  proved  too  rotten  to  be  repaired. 

When  the  chums  bought  their  walking-shoes,  the  young 
American  selected  the  very  best  pair  for  tramping  pur- 
poses that  he  could  find ;  while  his  friend  took  an  inferior 
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pair,  I 1 1  inking  they  would  answer  for  tli;it  one  trip,  .-inil  II  1:1 1. 
the  few  I  balers  thus  saved  could  lie  added  )o  liis  pocket 
money. 

The  young  American's  words  were  ullered  in  a  laugh 
ing  tone  and  without  much  thought.  Hans  Dammei1 
only  answered  them  with  a  irnml  as  lie  Hung  away  the 
oll'ending  ])ehl>le.  Then  Ihr  two  swung  ahead,  and  dis- 
appeared around  a  jutting  point;  hnt  lightly  as  the  words 
were  spoken,  they  had  Mink  deep  into  the  heart  of  one 
hearer  for  whom  they  were  not  intended 

Twelve  year  old  Lena  Kinzel,  rosy  cheeked  and  sunny 
haired,  with  a  very  resolute  expression  on  her  bright  little 
face,  was  sitting  mi  the,  shady  side  of  a  great  rock  near 
the  road-side,  watching  her  mother's  goats.  She  was  sit- 
ting so  that  the  young  men  did  not  see  her.  The  sound 
of  their  approaching  voices  had  caused  her  to  peer  shyly 
around  a  corner  of  the  rock,  and  she  listened  eagerly  to 
try  and  catch  the  meaning  of  what  they  were  saying,  for 
they  were  talking  in  Knglish.  Lena  called  it  "Amer- 
ican," and  had  been  striving  to  master  some  of  its  easiest 
dilliculties  ever  since  her  father  left  them,  six  months  lie- 
fore,  to  seek  a  new  home  for  his  wife  and  children  in  the 
new  land  across  the  great  ocean. 

He  had  said  that  while  he  loved  their  own  land  and 
knew  it  to  he  a  good  one,  they  must  always  be  poor  in  it, 
as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  before  him.  He 
believed  there  were  better  chances  for  such  as  they  in 
America,  and  the  very  best  in  the  world  was  none  too 
good  for  such  children  as  his.  So  he  went  away  to  find 
it  for  them,  and  was  to  send  back  the  money  that  would 
take  them  to  him  just  as  soon  as  he  could  earn  and 
save  it. 

Lena  was  the  eldest  of  the  seven  children  ;  then  came 
Gretchen,  Fritz,  Annchen,  Hansel,  Susette,  and  baby 
Christian.  When,  just  as  he  was  leaving,  the  father  bent 
down  and  whispered  to  her  that  she  must  take  good  care 
of  the  little  ones,  she  choked  back  a  sob  and  smiled  brave- 
ly as  she  answered,  "And  I  will  bring  them  all  to  thee 
when  thou  sendest  for  us,  father,  never  fear."' 

Then  she  set  to  work  to  study  the  strange  American 
language,  and  with  the  help  of  old  Margot,  who  had 
once  travelled  as  maid  with  an  American  family,  and 
was  now  employed  in  the  great  hotel  at  the  foot  of  the 
alp,  she  had  already  picked  up  a  number  of  words.  Thus 
she  understood  what  the  young  American  meant  when 
he  said  that  the  best  always  paid  best,  and  her  heart  leap- 
ed at  the  word  Minnesota.  Was  not  that  the  canton  of 
the  New  World  in  which  her  father  was  even  then 
making  a  home  for  them  ?  Eagerly  she  watched  the 
pedestrians  out  of  sight,  and  then  again  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  her  goats,  who  were  nibbling  at  rather  scanty 
feed. 

"  Ze  bester  pays  ze  bester!"  There  was  a  much  better 
bit  of  pasture  up  over  that  rocky  ridge.  She  had  thought 
of  it  before,  but  it  was  so  hot  up  there.  Now  she  arose 
with  a  very  determined  look  on  her  face,  and  after  a  half- 
hour  of  hard  work,  her  goats  were  enjoying  the  very  best 
pasture  I  lie  little  girl  knew  of. 

The  goals,  the  pasture  right,  the  two  cows,  and  the  very 
cottage  in  which  the  Kinzels  lived  were  only  theirs  to  hold 
until  the  end  of  that,  season.  Then  they  must  he  turned 
over  to  Herr  Strubach,  who  had  advanced  Mr.  Kinzel  the 
money  for  his  venture  in  the  New  World.  By  that  time 
the  father  expected  to  be  able  to  send  for  his  dear  ones  to 
join  him;  but  until  then  they  must  support  themselves 
by  the  sale  of  their  butter  and  cheeses. 

Twice  every  week  Lena  took  the  fresh  white  cheeses 
and  rolls  of  golden  butter  down  to  the  big  hotel,  but 
there  were  so  many  others  trying  to  sell  the  same  things 
that,  sometimes  the  steward  did  not  want  hers.  Then  she 
had  to  dispose  of  them  as  best  she  could,  at  lower  prices, 
elsewhere.  The  steward  always  selected  the  best,  both  in 
looks  and  quality. 


'Ze  bester  pays  ze  bester!'  How  very  true!"  thought 
Lena,  as  she  rested  after  the  exertion  of  getting  her  goats 
In  ihe  lies!  pasture;  "and  how  much  of  wisdom  has  that 
llrrr  liaron  Minnesota.  If  only  we  could  make  our 
butter  /.e  bester  as  ever  was,  how  well  would  it  pay  !" 

So  the  little  Swiss  maid  turned  this  thought,  over  and 
over  in  her  mind  ;  and  when  the  brothers  and  sisters  were 
fast  asleep  that  night,  she  talked  of  it  to  her  mo!  her. 
Poor  tired  Mrs.  Kinzel,  whose  hacking  cough  would  not 
leave  her,  and  who  was  growing  thinner  and  paler  every- 
day, fully  agreed  with  all  that  her  little  daughter  said; 
lint  what  could  they  do  to  make  their  wares  better  or 
more  attractive  than  they  were? 

••  \Ve  might  get  old  Fran/  to  carve  us  a  stain])." 

"Carve  a.  stamp,  mine  Liebchen!  Do  you  know  what 
old  Franz  charges  for  his  carvings?  They  are  the  best 
and  most  beautiful  in  the  canton." 

"  Ja,  Mutter  mein,  but  ze  bester  pays;  ze  Herr  Baron 
Minneso/a  said  so." 

Finally  Mrs.  Kinzel  yielded,  and  the  stamp  was  ordered 
and  made.  It  was  an  exquisite  bit  of  carving,  for  old 
Franz  was  so  charmed  by  the  winsome  ways  of  his  little 
customer,  who  ran  over  every  day  to  inspect  the  progress 
of  his  work,  that  he  outdid  himself  to  plea.se  her.  It  was 
the  letter  K,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  Alpine  edelweiss, 
and  he  charged  for  it — well,  the  mere  mention  of  the 
price  caused  poor  Mrs.  Kinzel  to  lift  her  hands  and  utter 
an  exclamation  of  dismay.  It  was  promptly  paid,  how- 
ever, though  it  took  every  franc  of  their  scanty  sav- 
ings. 

When  Lena  next  visited  the  great  hotel,  the  baskets 
that  she  bore  were  lined  with  fresh  green  leaves.  The 
cheeses  in  one  and  the  pats  of  butter  in  the  other  all  bore 
the  imprint  of  the  new  stamp,  and  were  arranged  in  lay- 
ers, with  sweet-scented  leaves  between  each  two,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  strips  of  snowy  muslin. 

The  steward,  having  bought  both  butter  and  cheeses 
that  morning,  was  just  about  to  say  that  he  did  not  want 
any  more,  when  Lena  deftly  whipped  off  the  cover  from 
one  of  her  baskets  and  exposed  its  contents.  A  glance 
was  sufficient;  there  was  no  need  to  test  the  products  of 
the  Kinzel  dairy  by  tasting.  Not  only  did  the  steward 
purchase  all  that  Lena  had  brought,  but  he  promised  to 
take  the  entire  product  of  their  dairy  for  that  summer, 
provided  it  all  looked  as  inviting  as  these  samples,  and 
if  Lena  would  not  offer  any  of  it  elsewhere. 

So  the  edelweiss  butter  and  cheeses  became  a  fea- 
ture of  his  table  that  season,  and  many  were  the  compli- 
ments he  received  for  them.  Other  butter-makers  in- 
vested in  edelweiss  stamps;  but  old  Franz  never  put  his 
heart  into  the  carving  of  another  as  he  had  into  the  first, 
and  then,  too,  the  steward  would  purchase  that  brand 
from  none  but  Lena. 

"I  will  have  none  but  the  best,"  he  said,  "even  if  I 
have  to  pay  a  little  more  for  it." 

To  supply  the  demand  for  their  butter,  Mrs.  Kinzel  and 
the  children  worked  harder  than  ever  that  summer;  but 
while  the  latter  seemed  to  thrive  on  the  hard  work  and 
grew  stronger  and  rosier  each  day,  the  dear  mother  grew 
thinner  and  paler,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  she  was 
forced  to  take  to  her  bed. 

At  length  came  the  long- looked -for  letter  from  the 
father  in  distant  Minnesota;  but  it  was  filled  with  tidings 
of  ill  success  and  bitter  disappointment.  It  enclosed 
money — every  cent  that  he  could  send  them — but  this 
was  not  more  than  half  enough  to  pay  for  a  passage  to 
the  new  home. 

"  I  am  sick  with  the  Heim  well  for  my  dear  ones,"  wrote 
the  father.  "  I  think  of  them  and  long  for  them  so  that 
I  do  not  good  work.  But,  alas!  it  must  be  another  year 
before  I  can  see  them,  for  I  have  not  the  money  to  bring 
them  to  me." 

Lena's  face  flushed,  and  the  tears  filled  her  bright  eyes, 
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us  she  spelled  out  this  sad  letter  to  the  sick  mother  and 
the  children  clustered  about  her  bed. 

"Oh!1'  cried  the  mother,  ''  if  he  had  only  come  back 
instead  of  sending  the  money;  or  if  he  had  never  gone! 
What  shall  we  do?  What  shall  we  do?" 

"  Let  us  now  count  the  money  in  the  '  Castle  of  Delft,1 " 
said  Lena. 

Then  she  ran  to  fetch  the  little  earthen-ware  castle 
that  \vas  their  bank,  and  held  all  their  savings.  No  one 
could  see  its  contents  without  first  breaking  it,  and  so 
they  had  no  idea  of  how  much  it  contained. 

"  It  will  be  so  little,"  murmured  the  sick  woman. 

Even  hopeful  Lena  did  not  believe  it  would  amount  to 
much,  so  little  had  they  put  in  at  a,  time.  But  if  they 
had  only  put  in  a  little  at  a  time,  they  had  done  so  very 
many  times.  Lena  was  surprised  at  the  weight  of  the 
"castle"  as  she  brought  it  from  its  hiding-place;  and 
when,  with  a  quick  blow,  she  shattered  its  roof,  she  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  amazement  at  the  quantity  of  copper  pieces 
and  silver  coins  that  rolled  out  on  the  table. 

Breathlessly  the  money  was  counted;  and  when  Lena 
at  last  made  the  triumphant  announcement  that  the 
"  Castle  of  Delft"  had  held  a  few  ceutin.es  more  than  the 
sum  sent  by  their  father,  and  that  the  total  of  the  two 
amounts  would  be  sufficient  to  take  them  to  Minnesota, 
after  all,  there  arose  such  a  hubbub  of  excitement  in  that 
humble  cottage  as  has  rarely  been  seen  in  any  chalet  of 
the  Swiss  Alps.  Even  the  sick  woman  was  lent  such 
strength  by  renewed  hope  that  she  arose  from  her  bed, 
and  at  once  began  preparations  for  their  departure. 

The  following  day  brought  Herr  Strubach,  to  whom 
Mr.  Kinzel  had  also  written,  begging  that  his  family 
might  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  cottage  for  another 
year.  He  came  to  say  that  this  would  be  impossible,  as 
he  had  made  other  arrangements,  and  that  they  must 
move  out  at  once. 

He  was  amazed  at  the  cheerful  smiles  with  which  his 
demand  was  received,  nor  did  he  comprehend  when  Mrs. 
Kinzel  informed  him  that,  as  a  new  home  was  already 
awaiting  them,  this  one  should  be  turned  over  to  him 
before  the  week's  end. 

So,  when  their  scanty  furniture  was  sold,  and  Lena  had 
kissed  the  cows  and  every  one  of  the  goats  good-by,  the 
long,  wonderful  journey  was  begun.  They  took  with 
them  only  the  mother's  little  black  Bible,  the  edelweiss 
stamp,  their  clothing,  and  a  supply  of  bedding  for  use  on 
the  ship.  The  good  steward  of  the  big  hotel,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  going  to  Bremen  at  that  time,  made  the  jour- 
ney easy  for  them  to  that  port,  and  did  not  leave  them 
until  he  had  seen  them  safely  on  board  the  great  steam- 
ship that  was  to  bear  them  to  the  land  of  New  York  and 
Minnesota. 

Upheld  by  excitement  and  her  own  determined  will, 
the  brave  emigrant  mother  had  borne  the  journey  thus 
far  without  a  murmur;  but  when  her  little  flock  was  at 
length  safe  on  the  ship,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  neces- 
sity for  immediate  action,  her  slender  stock  of  strength 
gave  out. 

For  the  first  two  days  of  the  voyage  she  sat  on  deck, 
wrapped  in  blankets,  with  her  little  ones  clustered  about 
her.  She  talked  to  them  feebly,  but  bravely,  of  "das 
beste  land,"  to  which  they  were  going,  and  of  the  father 
to  whom  their  coming  would  be  such  a  joyful  surprise; 
or  Lena  read  to  them  from  the  mother's  book;  or  Fritz 
told  of  what  he  meant  to  do  when  he  became  a  man  in 
the  new  land  ;  or  they  all  played  with  the  baby,  and 
made  him  scream  with  delight  at  their  antics,  until  the 
saloon  passengers  on  the  promenade  deck  looked  down 
and  smiled  in  sympathy. 

Only  Lena  was  awake  on  the  third  night,  and  knew 
when  the  dear  mother  left  them  to  go  to  "das  beste 
land"  of  all,  and  the  new  home  in  which  was  to  be  no 
more  toil  nor  weariness  nor  sorrow.  A  few  loving 


words,  brokenly  whispered,  charging  the  eldest  daughter 
to  be  a  mother  always  to  the  others,  to  take  them  to  the 
father,  and  to  comfort  him;  an  answering  promise  that 
would  never  be  broken,  whispered  in  the  solemn  dark- 
ness; a  long  sigh, a  lingering  kiss,  and  the  mollier  spoke 
no  more.  A  few  minutes  later  all  that  part  of  the  steer- 
age was  awakened  by  a  child's  frightened  cry  and  pas- 
sionate sobbings. 

Then  men  came  with  bright  lanterns.  Tender-hearted 
steerage  women  took  the  bewildered  children  in  their 
arms,  and  soothed  them  with  gentle  words. 

When  daylight  came  the  mother  was  gone,  and  the 
kind  women  said  they  must  not  look  for  her,  for  she  was 
in  "das  beste  land,"  toward  which  they  too  were  jour- 
neying, and  the  children  wondered  if  she  were  already 
in  Minnesota.  Only  Lena  knew;  and  when  she  gathered 
them  about  her  on  deck,  and  read  to  them  from  the 
mother's  book  of  the  wonderful  city  with  streets  of  gold 
and  walls  of  precious  stones,  they  were  quite  content. 
They  only  wished  the  ship  would  sail  faster,  that  they 
too  might  get  there  more  quickly. 

All  the  saloon  passengers  walked  to  the  forward  end 
of  the  promenade  deck  that  day  to  g'aze  on  the  pathetic 
little  group.  Most  of  the  ladies  turned  away  with  tears 
in  their  eyes;  while  some  of  the  men  pulled  down  their 
caps  to  keep  the  sun  from  blinding  them,  and  making 
the  tears  come  into  their  eyes  too. 

The  sailors  also  watched  the  little Kinzels,  and  brought 
them  odd  playthings,  such  as  none  but  a  sailor  would 
ever  have  thought  of.  The  grimy  coal-heavers  came  up 
from  mysterious  regions  deep  down  in  the  ship  to  nod 
and  smile  at  them.  As  for  the  steerage  steward,  he 
hovered  about  them  so  constantly  with  bits  of  good  things 
to  eat  that  you  would  have  thought  they  were  his  own 
little  boys  and  girls. 

That  evening  there  was  an  unusual  gathering  of  pas- 
sengers in  the  grand  saloon ;  and  for  three  days  after  that 
several  of  them  met  in  one  of  the  smaller  saloons  every 
morning,  while  everybody  seemed  interested  and  expect- 
ant. Then,  on  the  last  night  of  the  voyage,  when  the 
New  York  pilot  was  already  on  board,  the  grand  saloon 
was  turned  into  fairy-land.  The  little  Kinzels  were  car- 
ried aft  to  see  it,  and  they  wondered  if  the  golden  city  in 
"das  beste  land"  could  be  any  more  beautiful,  or  if  the 
angels  Lena  read  of  could  be  any  kinder  than  the  people 
who  thronged  about  them. 

After  they  were  asleep — all  butLena — such  sweet  strains 
of  music  floated  through  the  great  ship  that  the  children 
heard  them  in  their  dreams  and  smiled. 

It  was  as  fine  a  concert  as  ever  was  given  on  ship- 
board—everybody said  so— but  the  voice  that  was  applaud- 
ed above  all  others,  and  encored  again  and  again,  was  the 
wonderful  barytone  of  a  young  American,  who  was  re- 
turning to  his  Western  home  after  several  years  of  music- 
al study  in  Germany.  So  completely  did  he  bear  off  the 
honors  of  the  occasion  that,  bya  unanimous  vote,  he  was 
chosen  to  present  to  Lena  Kinzel  the  well-filled  p"urse  that 
the  concert  given  for  the  little  flock  of  motherless  emi- 
grants had  earned. 

They  were  gathered  in  their  accustomed  place  on  deck 
— the  place  their  dear  mother  had  chosen  for  them  - 
watching  with  eager  curiosity  the  nearing  land,  when  the 
singer  and  those  who  had  assisted  him  went  forward  to 
fulfil  their  mission. 

The  children  drew  closer  to  Lena  when  he  spoke  to 
them,  and  gazed  at  him  in  open-eyed  silence.  Even  Lena 
failed  to  comprehend  what  lie  was  saying,  for  he  spoke  in 
the  German  of  Berlin,  which  was  almost  as  foreign  to  her 
as  the  American  language  that  she  was  trying  so  hard  to 
learn.  Besides,  she  was  regarding  his  face  so  intently 
that  she  hardly  knew  he  was  speaking;  and  when  he  fin- 
ished, she  only  said,  as  though  uttering  her  thoughts 
aloud,  '•  Ze  Herr  Baron  Minneso/a." 
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"Minnesota!"  lie  exclaimed,  catching  UK-  word.  "Are 
you  going  to  Minnesota  /" 

When  Lena,  in  her  mixture  of  very  imperfect  English 
and  German  patois,  made  it  clear  that  she  had  seen  him 
before  in  her  own  canton,  and  that  they  were  now  gujng 
to  his  iu  the  New  World,  he  hecame  more  interested  than 
ever  in  the  motherless  flock.  He  declared  that,  since 
their  journey  lay  in  the  same  direction  as  his  own,  he 
would  constitute  himself  their  guardian,  and  not  lose 
sight  of  them  until  they  were  safe  in  their  father's  arms. 

Then  a,  tender-hearted  New  York  banker,  who  had  also 
taken  part  in  the  concert,  changed  their  money  into  a 
draft  on  a  Minnesota  bank,  payable  to  Leo  Kinzel,  and  the 
young  man  smiled  when  he  saw  how  greatly  the  receipts 
from  the  concert  had  been  swelled  by  being  turned  into 
a  draft. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  the  little  immi- 
grants than  his  resolve  to  see  them  safely  to  their  jour- 
ney's end.  But  for  his  assurance  that  they  were  in  his 
charge,  and  that  he  would  be  responsible  for  them,  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration  might  have  sent  them  back 
as  paupers  on  the  ship  that  brought  them. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  indignantly,  when 
this  was  suggested,  "  not  only  have  they  got  money,  but 
they  can  have  more  if  they  need  it.  As  for  that  child  " 
— here  he  pointed  to  Lena — "she  is  the  pluckiest  and 
most  level-headed  girl  of  her  age  I  have  ever  met,  and  if 
she  doesn't  bring  those  brothers  of  hers  up  to  be  first  -class 
citizens,  then  I'm  mistaken,  that's  all.  They  are  the  kind 
we  want  in  Minnesota,  anyway,  and  out  there  we  are 
pretty  particular  about  having  the  best,  I  can  tell  you." 
So  the  little  Kinzels  were  finally  passed  through  the 
emigrant  office,  and  on  their  long  journey  to  Minnesota 
they  were  well  cared  for  by  their  self-appointed  guardian. 
According  to  promise,  he  delivered  them  safely  to  their 
father,  who,  with  tears  and  smiles  chasing  each  other 
over  his  face  at  the  same  time,  was  excitedly  awaiting 
them  at  the  railway  station  nearest  his  farm.  The  day 
before  he  had  received  the  first  telegram  of  his  life.  It 
told  him  of  the  coming  of  his  children,  and  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  dear  mother  to  the  better  land. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  the  young  emigrants  sat  on 
the  deck  of  the  great  ship,  and  already,  thanks  to  good 
schools,  they  not  only  speak  English,  but  all,  except  little 
Christian,  can  read  and  write  it.  The  money  raised  at 
the  concert  on  shipboard  was  put  into  a  neat  frame 
house  and  several  tine  cows.  Now  the  Kinzel  dairy 
farm  is  becoming  widely  known  for  its  famous  edel- 
weiss butter,  which  is  spoken  of  as  being  the  very  best 
ever  made  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

And  Lena,  still  bright-eyed  and  sunny-faced,  though  a 
little  graver  than  she  was  two  years  ago,  is  the  life  and 
light  of  the  new  house  as  she  was  of  the  old  one.  She  is 
mother  as  well  as  sister  to  the  others,  and  is  her  father's 
wise  little  adviser  as  well  as  his  housekeeper.  She  is  also 
developing  a  strong  interest  in  the  politics  of  her  adopted 
country,  for  she  feels  the  responsibility  of  having  four 
citizens  on  her  hands.  As  she  quaintly  expresses  it: 

"  I  know  alretty  close  Republicans  and  dose  Democrads; 
but  it  is  only  for  ze  bester  mans  dot  my  cidi/ens  shall 
vote.  In  zis  country  we  will  haf  ze  bester  or  not  any  at 
all.  Dot's  what  say  ze  Herr  Baron  Minnesota,  an  clot's 
what  I  savs  too." 


HOME  EXERCISES  IN  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

THE  subject  of  Physical  Culture  is  one  that  is  just  now  of 
great  interest.  People  have  outgrown  the  queer  old  notions 
about  "  keeping  down  the  body,"  mid  the  ideal  student  is  no 
longer  ,i  pale,  thin,  \\eary  dyspeptic  ghost,  but  a  vigorous,  net ive 
boy  or  yirl  that  rejoices  in  good  health,  and  "  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body." 

But,  alas!   this  ideal,  like  most  ideals,  is  far  removed  from  the 
reality.      In  spite  ot'all  the  talk  and  discussion,  with  the  numer- 


ous ".yniiiasinnis  in  our  large  Io\\  us  and  eilies.  \vilh  teachers  of 
Physical  Culture  in  mam  schools,  the  fact  remain-,  that  we  do 
not  jii\c  proper  attention  to  the  bodily  development  of  our  chil- 
dren "Look  into  our  schools."  says  a  wise  thinker.  "How 

many   nil  Is  and    boys  do   \  on    .see  who  are   awkward,  ill-tor d. 

and  undeveloped,  who   must   soon  g.i  forth  to  labor  all  life  Ion;; 

under  the  sad  burden  of  a  ] r  physique  ?" 

I'oitnnalely   for  those  who  arc    Ihn.s   neglected   in  school,  and 

who  live  in  the  country  or  in  small  lo\\  us  reunite  from  K 1  nym- 

nasinins,  there  are  many  <;ood  exercises  especially  arranged  for 
dc-\  eloping  the  various  parls  of  ihe  body  that  can  be  used  at 

li •     They  arc  so  simple   that   any   thoughtful  young  person 

can  understand  them,  and  as  t'ley  need  no  expensive  apparatus, 
they  can  be  a  blessing  alike  to  rich  and  \ 

The  following  directions  are  carefully  prepared  from  the  note- 
book of  an  eminent  teacher  of  Physical  Cultine  : 

"As  the  physique  and  .general  health  depend  very  much  upon 
the  breathing  power  of  the  person,  the  first  thin;;  should  be  to 

obtain  the  best  devclo| Mil  of  the  lungs.      Two  things  we  must 

here  observe:  First.  U' the  chest  is  Hat.  then  the  lungs  have  no 
room  for  full  expansion.  Second,  The  head  must  lie  held  erect  if 
we  would  have  a  well-developed  chest.  Therefore  the  first  ex- 
ercise is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  strength  to  those  muscles  in 
the  back  of  the  neck  which  are  needed  to  keep  the  head  in  good 
position. 

"  EXERCISE  No.  1. 

"Fold  the  arms  behind  tin-  back,  elevate  the  chin  as  high  as 
possible,  draw  the  right  font  back  for  six  or  cii;ht  inches,  and 
lean  backward  as  far  as  you  can.  Kcmain  in  this  position  for 
a  few  seconds,  keeping  the  shoulders  well  forced  back.  Breathe 
slowly,  and  let  the  lungs  expand  to  their  utmost  extent.  Now 
resume  your  usual  position,  all  the  while  moving  slowly.  Re- 
peat this  exercise  se\eral  times — not  too  often  at  first,  but  in- 
crease the  number  of  times  from  day  to  day. 

"The  clothing  must  be  loose,  so  that  the  child  may  uot  even, 
be  aware  of  its  presence.  If  this  exercise  be  continued  for  a  hum 
time  it  will  make  a  \\  onderful  rounding  out  of  chest,  and  straight- 
ening up  of  head  and  shoulders. 

"EXERCISE  No.  2. 

"Stand  perfectly  straight,  head  erect,  chin  drawn  in,  arms 
hanging  by  the  side.  Slowly  lift  the  arms  from  the  sides  (uot 
thrown  forward),  until  they  meet  on  top  of  the  head,  the  fingers 
downward,  the  shoulders  well  forced  back.  Remain  thus  for  a 
few  seconds,  then  with  sudden  upward  motion  separate  the  hands 
until  the  arms  rise  perpendicular  from  the  shoulders,  so  that  they 
stand  'straight  up  in  the  air,'  as  the  children  say.  Then  throw 
the  chest  forward  as  much  as  possible,  and  while  doing  so  let 
the  arms  fall  slowly  to  their  ordinary  position. 

"EXERCISE  No.  :!. 

"Stand  erect,  chest  thrown  out,  chin  in,  and  abdomen  drawn 
in.  Arms  at  the  side,  with  the  palms  of  the  hands  turned  out- 
ward. This  is  done  by  holding  the  hands  so  that  the  little  fin- 
ger of  each  is  next  the  body.  This  is  a  wonderfully  good  position 
to  assume,  and  its  constant  practice  would  straighten  up  the 
crooked  shoulders  in  a  short  time.  Now  bring  the  arms  out,  in 
front  of  the  body,  turning  the  palms  of  the  hands  inwards  and 
touching  thumbs  together.  Elevate  the  arms  Tin  til  they  are  on  a 
line  with  the  month.  With  a  sudden  upward  motion  separate  the 
hands,  ami  throwback  the  arms  with  an  upward  circular  move- 
ment, at  the  same  time  forcing  the  chest  out.  While  performing 
the  backward  motion  or  curved  sweep  of  Ihe  arms  slowly  raise 
the  body  on  the  tip  toes,  and  sink  down  again  just  as  the  hands 
meet  behind  the  back.  Repeat  the  motion  by  bringing  the  hands 
together  at  the  front,  then  back  again,  and  so  on.  This  cannot 
be  done  very  often  at  first,  but  by  constant  daily  practice  it  be- 
comes easy,  ami  is  particularly  good  for  expansion  of  the  chest 
and  improving  the  figure. 

"EXElicisi-;  No.  4. 

"Stand  straight,  chest  out,  chin  in,  arms  at  the  side.  Raise 
the  hands  slowly  above  the  head,  palms  to  the  front,  thumbs 
locked.  Remain  thus  for  a  second,  and  then  bend  forward  very 
slowly,  keeping  the  knees  perfectly  stiff  and  straight  until  the  fin- 
gers touch  the  floor.  Then  slowly  assume  an  erect  position, 
bringing  the  arms  and  hands  once,  more  to  their  ordinary  place  at 
the  sides  of  the  body." 

These  exercises  will  certainly  be  very  helpful  to  our  children, 
and,  if  faithfully  practised,  give  them  the  advantages  of  a  Class 
in  Physical  Culture  without  expense,  and  without  leaving  home. 
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THE    FEARFUL    VOYAGE    HE    TOOK    INTO    THE 
UNKNOWN    OCEAN   A.D.  1492. 

BY    JOHN    RUSSELL    CORYELL. 


stant  of  calm.      It  was  enough.      Diego  had  Juan  in  the 
grip  of  love  and  loneliness. 

Juan  had  been  on  the  point  of  giving-  up;  but,  as  with 
Diego,  so  with  him;  he  was  no  sooner  assured  that  suc- 
cor was  at  hand  than  he  revived.  He  caught  the  side  of 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

DIEGO  was  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  his  instinctive 
movement  was  to  keep  himself  afloat  the  instant  he 
found  himself   in    the  water;  but  in  his  heart  there  was 
nothing  but  despair  and  hopelessness. 

During  the  few  seconds  that  he  had  hung  by  the  sail, 
he  had  seemed  to  realize  in  a  flash  of  thought  the  extreme 
peril  of  his  case — that  he  must  fall  into  the  dark  waters, 
that  the  ship  could  never  stop  to  try  to  save  him,  and 
that  he  must  lose  there  the  life  that  had  seemed,  only  a 
feu*  minutes  before,  so  full  of  joy  and  promise. 

Still  he  battled  with  the  waves,  turning  his  back  to 
the  wind,  so  that  the  dashing  spray  from  tlic  breaking- 
crests  would  not  smother  him.  He  cried  out,  his  ;i'_r<>nv 
lending  strength  to  his  voice;  but  the  wind  outshrieked 
him,  and  lie  knew  that  he  had  not  been  heard;  though, 
even  then,  it  came  as  a  sort  of  melancholy  consolation 
that  it  would  not  have  mattered  if  lie  had  been  heard. 
But  then  it  seemed  to  him  that  lie  had  heard  an  an- 
swering cry,  and  for  a  moment  his  heart  leaped,  only  to 
sink  again,  and  the  futility  of  struggling  urged  itself  on 
him. 

Oh!  it  was  quite  certain  to  him  that  he  must  go 
down;  but  there  is  such  a  love  of  life  implanted  in  us 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  up  struggling;  and 
so  it  was  with  him.  The  waves  tossed  him  about,  the 
spray  enveloped  him  so  that  he  could  scarcely  breathe, 
his  strength  was  fast  failing  him,  and  still  he  fought  for 
his  life. 

Then  something  touched  him  on  the  head,  and  the 
lion-id  thought  that  it  might  be  a  shark  roused  him  to  a 
sudden  spasmodic  activity.  He  put  his  hand  out  to 
push  it  away— and  what  it  was  he  did  not  know;  but  it 
was  not  a  shark,  and  he  clung  to  it  with  the  madness 
and  the  strength  of  hope. 

He  caught  the  floating  thing  with  the  other  hand, 
and  he  was  sustained.  New  life  came  to  him,  and  he 
felt  over  the  object  to  gain  a  securer  hold.  He  could 
not  quite  make  out  the  extent  or  nature  of  it,  but  it 
struck  him,  with  a  thrill,  that  it  was  like  an  overturned 
canoe.  He  climbed  as  far  on  it  as  he  could  then,  and 
rested  there. 

"  ego-o-o!" 

Surely  that  gurgling,  despairing  cry  sounded  his 
name,  or  was  his  mind  affected  by  his  agony  ?  No,  it 
came  again,  and  it  was  close  beside  him— only  a  rising 
wave  between  him  and  it.  Juan !  It  was  Juan's 
voice ! 

"Juan,  Juan!"  he  screamed,  his  heart  filled  at  once 
with  terror  and  joy.  "  Juan,  I  am  here,  here!1' 

He  peered  through  the  gloom,  watching  the  great 
wave  sink  into  a  hollow.  He  listened  with  sharpened 
ears  for  a  repetition  of  the  cry.  The  wave  sank  and  was 
rushing  away,  with  another  sweeping  in  to  take  its 
place,  Diego  riding  on  its  side,  buoyed  up  by  the  canoe. 
Something,  something — what  was  it?— gleamed  on  the 
black  surface. 

"Juan.  Juan  !"  screamed  Diego;  and  at  the  risk  of  los- 
ing his  hold  on  the  canoe,  he  reached  out  and  clutched  at 
the  floating  thing. 

The  wave  rolled  on,  and  broke  over  the  speck  of  fight- 
ing humanity;  then  dropped  away,  and  there  was  an  in- 
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HE    REACHED    OUT    AND    CIXTCHED   AT    THE    FLOATING    THING. 

the  canoe — the  canoe  of  those  Indians  had  a  sort  of 
flange  running  around  it — and  held  there  until  he  could 
climb  on  it  as  Diego  had  done. 

It  was  a  precarious  resting-place,  tossing  about  oil  the 
waves,  but  it  was  so  much  better  than  nothing  that  both 
boys  felt,  froni  the  moment  of  touching  it,  as  if  they 
should  live  to  see  another  day.  Neither  of  them  could 
tind  breath  to  say  anything  for  a,  few  minutes;  but  in  a 
little  while  Diego  put  his  mouth  close  to  Juan's  ear  and 
said,  "The  ship  is  gone." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Juan;  "  but  I  think  we  are  safe  here. 
Can  you  hold  on  long  enough?" 

"  I  think  so.  Did  you  jump  after  me?"  The  thought 
had  suggested  itself  to  Diego  at  once  on  finding  Juan,  in 
the  water. 

"  Yes;  I  couldn't  help  it." 

Diego  said  nothing  for  a  few  minutes.  He  was  think- 
ing how  true  a  friend  Juan  was;  but  a  boy  generally 
finds  it  hard  to  express  gratitude  for  a  service  such  as 
Juan  had  wished  to  do  him. 

"I  can't  fight  you  now,  can  I>"  he  said. 

A  strange  thing  to  say,  lying  there  on  an  inverted  ca- 
noe, with  the  cold  touch  of  death  almost  on  them;  but 
Juan  understood,  and  that  was  enough. 

"  Oh,  we  are  quits,"  he  said.  "  I  should  have  drowned 
if  you  had  not  saved  me." 

"You  wouldn't  have  been  in  danger  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  me,"  said  Diego. 

They  both  laughed  at  that,  as  if  the  absurdity  of  the 
argument  had  struck  them.  It  was  afterwards,  however, 
that  they  laughed  most;  for  their  situation  was  too  seri- 
ous then  for  much  mirth. 

Fortunately  Martin  Alonzo  had  prophesied  truly, 
and  the  storm  that  had  been  raging  for  so  long  was  sub- 
siding. Even  so,  the  night  was  a  long  and  a  hard  one, 
what  with  the  fear  of  being  carried  ashore  and  dashed  to 
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death   on  tile  rocks.  and   the  danger  of  being  washed   oil' 
the  canoe  as  their  strength  decreased. 

'I'hc    \\nul    shifted    again,    however,   and    ebb    tide    must 
have  begun   to    run.  for   win-never   (lie  boys  listened   for 
the  sound  of  breakers,   they  seemed   faraway:    and    linal 
ly  fhe  sound  ceased  iilloirether. 

Morning  broke  at  last,  (hiding  them  quite,  exhausted 
and  barely  able  to  cling  t<>  their  support.  As  soon  as  it 
was  light  enough,  they  lifted  their  weary  beads  and 
looked  around  them.  To  the  south  of  them  they  saw  tin- 
coast,  perhaps  live  miles  distant;  but  to  the  east,  where 
the  ship  should  have  been,  they  saw  nothing  but  water. 

Daw  11  is  always  the  most  dismal  time  for  the  miserable. 
Hope  seems  to  take  thai  time  for  slumbering.  The  boys 
saw  the  worst  of  their  case  then.  They  were  deserted  by 
their  ship,  (hey  were  live  miles  from  shore  on  an  over- 
turned canoe,  and  even  if  they  reached  the  shore  it  would 
be  only  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  cruel  cannibals. 

"Gone!"  was  Diego's  only  word,  as  he  exchanged  a 
glance  with  Juan. 

Juan  shivered — it  is  always  cool  before  dawn  in  those 
latitudes — and  cast  one  more  glance  around,  and  then  let 
his  head  fall  upon  his  arms.  Cold,  hungry,  hopeless! 
what  could  be  more  wretched' 

But  the  sun  grew  warm  little  by  little,  and  hope  re- 
vived within  the  hearts  of  the  castaways.  They  felt 
grateful  for  the  warmth,  but  were  too  weary  to  lift  their 
heads  to  speak;  then,  too,  the  sea  was  growing  so  much 
smoother  that  it  was  hardly  more  than  lazily  swelling 
now,  and  it  seemed  to  lull  them  to  sleep. 

The  sun  was  high  and  hot  when  they  awoke;  but  it 
was  not  his  beams  that  waked  them.  Diego  had  relaxed 
his  hold  on  the  canoe  and  had  rolled  into  the  water.  He 
was  frightened  at  tii'st,  but  seeing  that  he  was  quite  safe, 
he  quickly  caught  the  rim  of  the  canoe,  and  actually 
smiled.  Juan  smiled  back,  having  been  a  wakened  by  the 
rocking  of  the  canoe  and  the  splashing  of  the  water. 

Diego  climbed  up  on  the  canoe,  and  having  taken  a 
hasty  glance  around  again,  turned  to  Juan,  and  said,  with 
a  great  deal  of  his  old  spirit: 

"  That  sleep  did  me  good.      I  feel  better.'' 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Juan,  quite  cheerfully. 

"I'm  desperately  hungry,''  said  Diego.  "Anything 
to  eat  in  your  pockets  r" 

He  felt  in  his  as  he  spoke,  and  Juan  did  likewise.  Both 
shook  their  heads  together. 

"Hawks'  bells  and  beads."  said  Diego. 

"That's  all  1  have."  said  Juan:  "  but  maybe  the  ship 
will  come  back  for  us." 

"Sure  to,"  said  Diego,  hopefully.  "  I  say,  Juan,  don't 
yon  think  we  mighl  get  this  canoe  turned  over  if  we 
tried  ?" 

Juan  felt  sure  they  could,  and  so  they  both  slipped  off 
into  the  water  and  struggled  with  it  as  they  had  often 
seen  the  natives  do;  for  the  canoes  are  not  at  all  sea- 
worthy affairs,  and  it  seeined  quite  a  matter  of  course  to 

a  native  to  turn  over  i e;  a  thing  that  was  of  the  less 

consequence,  since  the  Indian  could  swim  like  a  iish,  and 
wore  no  clothes  to  get  wet. 

The  boys  presently  had  the  canoe  right  side  up,  and 
bad  climbed  carefully  into  it.  It  needed  bailing  out, 
and  they  had  but  their  bands  to  do  it  with,  so  that  it  took 
some  time,  and  was  imperfectly  done  then.  It  permitted 
them  to  sit  up  comfortably,  however,  and  only  their  feet 
were  in  the  water. 

"  I  hope  the  cannibals  won't  see  us,"  said  Diego,  glan- 
cing apprehensively  towards  the  shore. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  would  matter  if  they  did  from  there," 
answered  Juan.  "Do  you?" 

"I  don't  suppose  it  would.  See!  there  are  a  great 
many  coming  down  to  the  beach  out  of  the  woods.  I 
hope  they  are  not  coming  out  io  fish.  Do  you  see  any 
canoes '." 


"No."  answered  Juan,  his  heart  rising  up  into  his. 
throat. 

And  indeed  it  was  a  frightful  thing  to  contemplate. 
Tin-  boys  lowered  their  voices  in  speaking  to  each  other 
after  Ibat,  and  kept  their  eyes  fixed  anxiously  on  the  na- 
tives moving  about,  on  the  shore.  Then  actions  seemed 
very  strange  lo  the  watching  boys,  though  they  after- 
wards knew  that  their  peculiar  antics  were  due  to  catch- 
ing turtles  and  lurniiitr  them  on  their  backs.  By-and-by 
they  went,  away,  and  the  boys  breathed  more  freely, 
though  still  they  were  lilled  with  anxiety.  If  they  had 
had  a  paddle,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  worked  away 
from  the  coast. 

"I  wonder."  said  Juan,  after  a  while,  "if  we  are  far 
from  where  we  went  overboard  '." 

Diego  had  already  been  wondering  the  same  thing, 
and  had  been  trying  to  work  it  out.  "I'm  afraid  we 
are."  he  answered.  "I  think,  from  the  looks  of  things, 
that  that  mountain  to  the  east  of  us  is  where  we  nearly 
ran  ashore.  That  is  ten  leagues  away,  at  least." 

"Then  if  the  ship  does  come  back — "  said  Juan,  and 
stopped  there,  dreading  to  say  what  was  in  his  thoughts. 

"Yes, "said  Diego,  who  understood  him  ;  "  if  she  comes, 
back,  she  will  go  there." 

"And  will  not  go  hunting  around  for  us,"  suggested 
Juan. 

"Why  should  she?"  said  l>ie<jo. 

And  they  both  fell  into  a  silence. 

"Diego,"  said  Juan,  presently,  in  a  startled  tone,  "I 
think— 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think?"  demanded  Diego,  glan- 
cing around  in  alarm. 

"I  think  the  Hood  tide  is  taking  us  inshore,"  answer- 
ed Juan. 

And  so  it.  was,  of  a  certainty.  Diego  did  not  turn  pale, 
for  he  was  already  that.  but.  he  showed  in  his  eyes  how 
he  dreaded  such  a  thing.  Then  he  put  his  hand  on  the 
sailor's  knife  which  was  in  its  sheath  by  his  side,  and  said. 
with  a  half  sob,  "  I  will  light  till  I  die!" 

"And  I,"  said  Juan.  Then  hope  whispered  courage, 
and  he  said,  quickly:  "But  we  may  get  ashore  undis- 
covered, and  be  able  to  make  our  way  to  the  mountain 
yonder.  Then  if  the  ship  does  come  back — 

"  It  will ;  it  certainly  will,"  said  Diego,  catching  eager- 
ly at  the  hope. 

— we  shall  be  there  to  meet  her,"  went  on  Juan,  "  un- 
less she  should  come  and  go  before  we  can  get  there." 

"  Oh,"  said  Diego,  his  courage  rising  with  the  prospect 
of  doing-  something  for  himself,  "if  she  comes  back,  she 
will  slay  a  day  or  two  days,  surely.  Why  not?  As  well 
come  ashore  at  that  point  as  at  another." 

"Besides,"  said  Juan,  "we  shall  get  something  to  eat 
ashore,  and  I  am  hungry." 

"That  maize  bread  would  taste  good,"  said  Diego,  "or 
potatoes." 

"Well."  said  Juan,  sighing,  "perhaps  these  cannibals, 
don't  eat  such  things." 

"We  can  get  fruit  enough,  anyhow,"  said  Diego,  shud- 
dering at  the  thought  of  the  food  the  people  did  eat. 

They  were  being-  carried  inshore  ver\  perceptibly,  and 
after  a  little  while  they  crouched  down  in  the  canoe,  and 
allowed  nothing  but  1  heir  heads  to  be  visible.  They  saw- 
nobody  for  a  long  time,  and  later  saw  only  a  few  chil- 
dren, who  returned  to  the  woods  after  playing-  about  for 
a  short  time. 

The  current  set  in  strongest  towards  a  rocky  promon- 
tory, and  they  were  rejoiced,  indeed,  when  they  saw 
themselves  being-  carried  thitherward;  for,  as  Diego  said. 
it  was  very  likely  that  the  savages  were  very  near  the 
shore,  and  only  remained  in  the  woods  for  the  sake  of 
the  shade,  and  would  be  certain  to  see  them  if  they  were 
to  go  ashore  on  the  open  beach,  whereas  they  could  go 
ashore  under  the  cliff  that  made  the  end  of  the  promon- 
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tory,  and  remain  there  in  safety  until  darkness  came  on, 
if  that  should  prove  necessary. 

The  canoe  approached  the  shore  very  slowly,  and  they 
were  lying  fully  concealed  in  it  at  the  last,  only  ventur- 
ing to  peep  over  the  side  a.t  long  intervals  to  see  where 
they  were.  The  lapping  of  the  waves  on  the  shore  was 
so  soft  that  the  hoys  could  occasionally  hear  above  it  the 
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cries  and  shouts  of  children,  warning  them  that  their 
suspicions  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  people  had  been 
c<  >rrect. 

"We  shall  be  swept  around  the  cape,"  said  Diego, 
after  looking  up  once. 

"  How  far  off  from  land  are  we?"  asked  Juan,  looking 
cautiously  over  the  side. 

"A  hundred  yards,  I  should  say,"  answered  Diego. 
"  Do  you  not  think  so?" 

"  Yes.     What  shall  we  do  then'" 

"We  don't  know  what  there  is  the  other  side  of  the 
cape,"  said  Diego,  in  a  whisper.  "  Would  it  not  be  best 
to  swim  ashore  as  soon  as  we  find  ourselves  off  the  cliff, 
rather  than  take  our  chances  by  going-  farther?" 

It  was  one  of  those  questions  difficult  to  answer;  but 
as  it  had  to  be  answered  quickly,  if  at  all,  Juan  took  the 
view  that  Diego  did,  and  they  decided  to  swim  for  the 
cape. 

"  I  think  I  can  do  it,"  said  Diego.      "  Can  you  f 

Juan  answered  that  he  thought  he  could,  and  so  they 
waited  anxiously  for  the  moment  to  come,  each  thinking, 
but  not  saying,  that  the  step  might  be  a  fatal  one,  and 
each  determined  to  resist  capture  at  any  cost.  They 
watched  until  the  canoe  had  drifted  past  the  point  of 
rock  that  jutted  from  the  promontory.  Then  Diego  rose 
with  the  intention  of  plunging'  off,  but  sat  down  and 
whispered  to  Juan:  "We  can't  be  seen  from  the  shore 
now.  Let  us  paddle  with  our  hands  and  get  nearer  in  if 
we  can." 

So  Juan  rose  up  and  saw  that  what  Diego  had  said  was 
quite  true,  and  they  both  immediately  began  paddling 
with  their  hands.  And  they  soon  found  that  it  was  not 
an  idle  thing  to  do,  and  that  the  canoe  was  getting  at 
each  moment  nearer  the  rocky  shore,  until  it  was  not 


more  than  lifly  yards  away,  when  the  boys  agreed  that,  it 
was  time  to  swim. 

So  they  dropped  silently  over  the  side,  one  after  the 
other,  and  swam  with  what  strength  they  had  for  I  In- 
shore. Fortunately,  for  they  were  not  in  good  vigor,  the 
shore  shelved  off  so  gradually  that  when  Diego  dropped 
his  feet  to  rest  himself,  lie  discovered  that  he  could  touch 
bottom.  Whereupon  he  stood  up  and  readied  out  his 
hand  to  Juan,  who  was  panting  and  making  but  a  feehle 
stroke. 

They  rested  there  a  moment,,  and  then  made  their  way 
ashore,  trembling  at  each  step  lest  they  should  be  discov- 
ered either  by  a  passing  canoe  or  by  the  children  in  their 
play. 

They  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  however,  and  would 
have  sunk  on  the  first  dry  rock  from  sheer  exhaustion 
had  I  hey  dared.  But  fear  kept  them  moving,  until  tliey 
had  gained  a  spot  behind  some  jagged  rocks  close  up 
under  the  base  of  the  cliff.  There  lhe\  l,oth  sank  down, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  either  moved  or  spoke.  It 
was  Diego  who  spoke  lirst. 

"I  did  not  know  how  weak  I  was."  lie  said. 

''Nor  1,"  answered  Juan.  ".Must  we  lie  here  until 
dark?  I  seem  to  be  starving." 

"Do  you  lie  here,"  said  Diego,  "and  I  will  steal  to  the 
edge  of  the  cape  and  see  what  there  is  beyond." 

"No, "said  Juan,  rising  to  his  feet;  "  if  there  is  a  risk, 
let  us  take  it  together.  Besides,  I  feel  stronger  now.  It 
must  have  been  the  sun,  I  think.  Come!  let  us  go  to- 
gether. But  keep  close  to  the  cliff." 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 


PRINCE    (JEOUGE   OF   WALES    AND   HIS 
SISTERS. 

THE  untimely — indeed,  tragic — death  nf  the  young  heir  to  the 
throne  of  England  at  the  very  moment/  when  life  held  out 
such  a  happy  promise  for  domestic  felicity,  brings  his  brother 
and  his  three  sisters,  especially  the  young  Duchess  of  Fife, 
into  unexpected  prominence  ;  for  should  Prince  George  die  un- 
married, the  crown  of  England  would  pass  to  the  wife  of  ail 
English  subject — a  Duke  noted  for  his  democratic  tendencies, 
and  who  made  it  an  understood  thing  when  lie  married  Prin- 
cess Louise  of  Wales  that  she  should  henceforth  be  known  as 
the  Duchess,  not  the  Princess.  This  would  be  a  very  curious 
state  of  affairs  in  the  English  court,  and  it  is  probable  that  as 
soon  as  the  period  of  mourning  for  Prince  Albert  Victor  is  over, 
Prince  George  will  seek  a.  bride. 

Prince  George,  the  young  uaval  officer,  has  always  been  very 
popular,  with  all  classes.  He  is  full  of  fun  and  vitality  ;  good- 
looking  if  not  actually  handsome;  fond  of  out-of-door  spoils, 
of  dancing,  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time  passionately  de\  otcd 
to  his  family.  His  love  for  his  elder  brother  was  really  touch- 
ing; for  ••  Eddie,"  in  his  childhood,  was  delicate,  hard  to  instruct, 
and  given  to  long  spells  of  mental  duli.'css  which  troubled  his 
family  anil  tutors,  and  duritig  which  George  was  unvarying  in 
bis  tender  watchfulness  and  devotion,  shielding  him  from  any- 
thing irritating  or  lil<ely  to  hurt  his  feelings,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions trying  to  put  him  forward. 

I  well  remember  seeing  the  two  lads,  on  a  journey  from  Devon- 
shire to  London  many  years  ago,  eating  their  luncheon  in  the 
railway  carriage  at  the  station  where  there  was  a  half-hour's 
wait.  The  boys  Mere  travelling  with  their  tutor  and  servants. 
but  with  almost  no  formality,  it  being  their  father's  wish  at  the 
time  to  have  them  in  a  measure  "rough  it."  The  luncheon  \vas 
spread  out  on  a  damask  doth  laid  on  the  seat  between  the  ho\  s, 
.and  Prince  George  was  busy  cutting  up  a  dainty  bit  of  game  for 
his  elder  brother,  who  had  not  been  overwell,  and  was  leaning 
back  rather  wearily  against  the  cushions.  His  bright,  animate. 1 
face,  under  the  sailor  cap  he  wore  becomingly,  was  screwed  up 
with  a  funny  expression,  I  remember,  -is  lie  prepared  bis  bro- 
ther's lunch,  but  there  was  a  touch  of  womanly  tenderness  in 
his  manner,  in  the  quick  glance  up  at  the  quieter  countenance 
of  Prince  Eddie,  which  I  never  could  forget.  It  came  back  to 
me  when  I  saw  him  years  later,  a  tall,  line  young  sailor,  bronzed 
with  travel,  but  bright-eyed  and  light-hearted  as  ever. 
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Tlic  lads  spent  a  great  ]n)rti<in  of  their  time  when  at  home  at 
Sandriiigham.  the  country  .seat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  where  so 
far  as  it  i.s  possible  formalin  is  east  aside.  Not  a  peasant  nor 
a  squire's  son  in  the  comity  hut  knows  Prince  <;eorge  of  the 

t-ry  laugh  and  wilt  v .  kindly  speech,      lie  goes   lor  aftei-noon 

(ca  lo  the  rector's,  teases  the  cats,  ami  teaches  the  dogs  new 
nicks,  and  let  any  one  hint  at  a  "  h  ad  "  place  to  ride  over,  am! 
awaj  is  niv  neutleman  on  his  favorite  mare  /nleika  to  see  for 
Inniself  where  the  diliienlty  lies.  He  has  a  pleasant  word  for 
even  one  about  tin1  place, even  to  the  grooms  in  the  stables, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  Christinas-tide,  always  a  purely  family 
festi  val  at  Sandriugham,  his  advice  as  to  the  presents  to  be  given 
tlie  people  on  the  ]ilai-c  and  in  the  household  is  invalnahlc, 
since  somehow,  hy  that  gift  of  sympathy  wliich  he  possesses  in  a 
rare  derive,  he  knows  precisely  the  individual  tastes  or  needs  of 
thosi-  around  him — a  quality  which  distinguished  his  aunt,  the 
late  Prim  ess  A  lice  of  Hesse. 

Prince  iJeorge's  vivacity,  holdness.  and  irrepressible  th>\\-  of 
spirits  made  him  as  a  child  less  of  a  favorite  with  his  grand- 
mother than  his  more  sedate 
elder  hrother.  Kestniint 
and  formality  were  very  hard 
for  him  to  hear,  and  at  the 
same  time  when  a  boy  he  had 
an  amusing  sense  ,,f  his  own 
importance.  A  lady  visiting 
Sandringham  told  me  that 
the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
far  more  severe  in  disciplin- 
ing Prince  George  than  any 
of  the  others,  for  he  needed 
curbing.  One  day  the  house 
party  were  on  the  lawn  amus- 
ing themselves  with  archery, 
and  Prince  George,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  aim, 
was  about  drawing  his  bow, 
when  my  friend's  husband 
sauntered  by.  George  stamp- 
ed his  foot, exclaiming,"  Look 

here,   Lord    C ,    do    yon 

think  you're  made  of  air,  and 
I  can  shoot  through  you  ?''  As 
his  lordship  was  unusually 
corpulent,  the  hit  of  ill  tem- 
per had  added  meaning. 
Very  quietly  the  Princess 
went  towards  her  son,  took 
the  bow  and  arrow  from  him, 
and  sent  him  to  his  room  for 
the  rest  of  the  sunshiny  aft- 
ernoon, notwithstanding  the 
pleadings  of  Lord  ami  Lady 
C—  -  for  his  pardon.  "  I 
never  can  indulge  George." 
was  thc>  Princess's  answer. 
"He  is  too  headstrong."  I 
regret  to  slate  that  the  exile 

devoted  his  time  to  writing  verses,  in  which  the  misery  of  his 
position  and  the  cruelly  of  those  about  him  were  set  forth; 

but   Lady  C told  t  hat,  without  any  suggestion  from  his 

mother,  he  made  a  most  manly  and  humble  apology  to  her  hus- 
band the  next  morning,  hut  with  characteristic  n^lumb,  looked 
at  the  middle-aged  man  of  the  world,  shrewdly  observing, 
"  We're  all  right  now,  aren't  we '"  and  receiving  a  grave  assur- 
ance that  such  was  the  case,  he  nodded  his  head  and  sauntered 
otf  with  the  air  of  one  \\lio  had  done  his  duty  as  a  gentleman! 

Not  a  breath  of  scandal  has  ever  torn-lied  the  career  of  the 
young  sailor  Prince.  He  has  no  debts:  he  is  generous,  but  not 
extravagant:  and  his  recreations  are  of  a  harmless  character. 
The  simple  life,  considering  his  rank,  which  Prince  (icorge  has 
been  leading  will  lie  changed  now.  As  heir,  after  his  father,  to 
the  throne,  he  will  have  an  "  establishment "  of  his  own,  an  in- 
crease in  suite  and  income,  and  no  doubt  will  marry  as  soon  as 
decorum  w  ill  permit. 

The  three  daughters  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  may  he  pro- 
nounced not  only  the  besi-«/Mc«/i'<7 — that  might  be  expected 
but  the  hi'xl-brcil  girls  in  England.  In  rearing  her  daughters  the 
Princess  of  Wales  never  forgot  the  salutary  lessons  of  her  own 
youth,  when  she  and  her  sisters  made  their  own  gowns  and  bon- 
nets, and  counted  themselves  rich  on  live  hundred  dollars  a  \car. 
To  the  same  lady  I  quoted  above,  the  Princess  once  remarked 
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"Whatever  mv  girls  may  have,  they  shall  learn  what  icni-k  and 
consideration  mean."  According!  v ,  t  he  three  Princesses.  Louise, 
\  ieloria,  and  .Maude,  have  been  taught  even  hoiisevv  ifelv  ac- 
complishment. They  can  "bake  anil  brew,"  like  the  girl  in  the 
old  ballad,  ••  make  well  a  feat  her  bed."  and  few  lielgrav  ian  dress- 
makers can  fit  and  fashion  a  uou  n  as  well  as  t  he  second  of  these 
sisters.  Apart  from  these  homely  acquirements,  they  have,  of 
course,  had  masters  in  various  branches;  music  and  the  lan- 
guages being  specially  considered,  since,  of  course,  the  society 

they  have  in  court  hie.  at  I •  or  abroad,  is  cosmopolitan. 

Princess  Maude,  the  youngest  sister,  is  not  only  the  prettiest 
of  the  trio,  hut  said  to  be  the  cleverest.  But  she  has  for  some 
years  been  very  delicate,  and  great  care  has  to  be  taken  of  her. 

The  Duchess  of  Fife  is  a  woman  of  sound  common-sense  and 
exquisite  tact.  In  her  new  home  this  quality  has  been  most  ap- 
parent, for  she  has  been  obliged  to  cast  aside  some  of  the  state 
in  which  she  was  born  and  bred,  and  vet  to  ''hold  her  own1' 
as  the  Prince's  daughter.  On  one  occasion  an  old  friend  of  the 
Duke's  mother  came  on  a  short  visit  to  the,  castle,  and  at  once 

the  Duchess  detected  that 
the  good  lady — by  no  means 
of  very  high  rank,  but  aval- 
lied  friend  of  the  Fifes — was 
painfully  embarrassed,  and 
conscious  that  her  hostess 
was  the  granddaughter  of  the 
Queen.  The  second  day  of 

Mrs. 's  visit  the  Duchess 

sent  her  lady-in-waiting  (she 
still  retains  one  such  compan- 
ion) to  her  guest,  requesting 
the  lady  to  come  to  her  spe- 
cial apartments.  She  was 
welcomed  on  the  threshold  of 
the  boudoir  with  the  sweet 
cordiality  of  manner  for 
which  the  daughters  of  the 
Prince  are  noted,  and  for  an 
hour  the  Duchess  entertain- 
ed her  guest  in  the  most  in- 
formal manner,  showing  a 
knowledge  of  her  family  and 
interests  which  was  most 
complimentary,  and  dismiss- 
ing her  at  last,  not,  as  is  usual 
with  royalty, hy  simply  rising 
and  thus  ending  the  inter- 
view, but  with  a  prettily 
worded  apology  for  having 
to  join  the  Duke  and  go  over 
some  papers  with  him.  Need- 
less to  say  Mrs.  —  —  depart- 
ed with  heart  and  spirit 
cheered,  and  for  many  a 
day  to  come  will  she  recall 
with  pride  and  pleasure  and 
honest  satisfaction  that 
most  gratifying  visit  of  her 

life.  In  the  face  of  courtesy  so  delicate  as  this,  how  mean  snob- 
bish "  exclusiveness"  of  manner  appears! 

The  second  of  the  three  sisters,  Princess  Victoria,  i.s  an  ardent 
lover  of  out-of-door  sports — fond  of  the  country — never  so  happy 
as  when  at  Sandringham.  At  the  house  of  one  of  the  few  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  young  Princesses,  I  remember  seeing  charm- 
ing photographs — amateur  work — of  this  Princess  with  her  dogs 
about  her.  She  had  evidently  been  out  for  a  long  ramble  or 
scamper,  as  her  dress  was  rather  "rough  and  tumble,"  her  jack- 
et buttoned  crooked,  and  her  sailor  hat  somewhat  awry,  but  the 
bright  sweet  face  was  very  pleasant  to  look  upon — -just  as  the 
girl  herself  is  when  one  sees  her  in  the  park  during  the  sunny 
London  season. 

All  three  girls  are  plain  likenesses  of  their  still  beautiful  mo- 
ther; yet  they  are  bonny  -  looking,  fresh  and  clear-eyed,  with 
upright  figures,  well-poised  heads, and  a  graceful  carriage.  They 
have  not  what  are  called  "households"  of  their  own.  Since 
school-room  days  are  over,  each  has  a  lady  companion  and  a 
"dresser"  or  maid,  each  her  own  special  apartments  in  Marl- 
borough  House  and  at  Sandringham,  while  a  special  "Major- 
domo"  and  a  page  are  on  duty  for  the  two  Princesses  now  at 
home.  They  are  their  mother's  almost  constant  companions,  and 
are  very  young  for  their  years,  as  might  he  expected  from  the 
sheltered  lives  they  have  led. 
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NEW  ENGINES   OF   AVAE. 

BY  W.  ,T.  HENDERSON. 

PERHAPS  many  of  the  young-  readers  of  this  paper 
have  seen  some  of  our  new  war  ships.     Some  of  you 
have,  no  doubt,  been  aboard  of  some  of  these  line  vessels, 
and  have  admired  the  long,  slender,  polished  In-own  guns 
which  project  in  threatening  silence  from  their  sides.     I 
could  tell   a  great  deal   that  is   interesting   about  those 
handsome   weapons,  for   in   the   course   of   the   last   two 
years  it  has  been  my  pleasant  privilege,  as  an  officer  in 
the  Naval  Reserve,  to  learn 
a  considerable  amount  about 
them,  and  even  to  load   and 
fire  one   of  them.     At  pres- 
ent, however,  all  that  I  wish 
to  do   is   to  tell  the   reader, 
without,     going     too    much 
into  details,  how  they  dillVr 
from   the   old    smooth  -  bore 
muzzle-loaders     which    did 
such  gallant  work  during  the 
war  of  secession,  but  which 
would  not  count  for  mm-li  in 
a  naval  engagement  to-day. 
The    new     guns     are    all 
breech-loaders,  and  they  are 
loaded,  trained,  and  fired  dif- 
ferently from  the  old  ours. 
They  shoot  further  and  hard- 
er, and    they    hurl    a    much 
more  effective  projectile.   In- 
deed, a  6-inch  breech-loading 


rifle,  such  as  you  find  aboard  the  Philadelphia  or  the 
Yorl.-finni.  is  a  far  more  efficient  piece  of  ordnance  than 
one  of  those  big  old-fashioned  guns  that  fire  a  300-pound 
round  shot.  The  old  9-iiich  nnr/,xlc  loading  Dahlgren 
gun,  such  as  is  still  in  use  aboard  the  Yinitic  and  other 
old  wooden  ships,  fires  a  solid  shot  weighing  90  pounds. 
The  shell  used  in  these  guns  weighs  73^  pounds.  The 
ordinary  charge  of  powder  is  10  pounds,  but  this  is  some- 
times increased  to  13  pounds.  The  bursting  charge  of 
the  shell  is  3  pounds  of  powder,  and  the  range  of  the 
gun  is  210U  yards.  The  projectile  leaves  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun  at  the  rate  of  1700  feet  per  sn-ond.  This  is  what 
is  called  its  ''initial  velocity." 

The  new  6-inch  breech-loader  fires  a  conical  shell  weigh- 
ing 100  pounds,  and  the  ordinary  charge  is  48  pounds  of 
brown  cocoa-powder.  The  initial  velocity  of  the  projectile 
is  2100  feet  per  second,  and  the  gun  can  hurl  it  six  miles. 
Of  course  naval  engagements  are  not  fought  at  a  range 
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of  six  miles,  but  the  advantage  of  baving  a  gun  that 
slioots  so  bard  is  that  you  get  an  immense  gain  in  ami 
ruev.  The  path  of  a  projectile  through  the  air  is  called 
its  trajectory,  and  it  is  always  \\hat  mal  liemat  icialis  call 
a  parabolic  curve.  Now  with  a  gun  that  has  no  great 
range  the  curve  must  In-  greater  at  any  given  distance 
tban  with  a  gun  which  has  a  great  range.  Of  course 
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the  aim  of  the   gunner  firing  the  latter  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  be  accurate. 

The  old-fashioned  guns  tired  a  round  shell,  which  was 
exploded  by  means  of  a  time  fuse  set  to  burst  the  shell 
after  a  certain  number  of  seconds'  Might.  The  shell  fired 
by  the  modern  gun  is  a  triumph  of  science.  It  is  a  cyl- 
indrical projectile  with  a  conical  head.  The  bursting 
charge  is  from  4i  to  5  pounds  of  powder,  according  to  the 
material  of  which  the  shell  is  made.  Some  are  of  iron, 
some  are  of  steel,  and  what  is  called  the  armor-piercing 
projectile  has  a  head  of  exceedingly  hard  chilled  steel. 
The  fuse  is  called  the  Schenkl  percussion  fuse.  This  fuse 
consists  of  a  hollow  metallic  cylinder,  inside  of  which  is 
another  cylinder,  made  of  steel,  and  filled  with  a  quick- 
burning  composition.  In  the  forward  end  of  this  inside 
cylinder  is  a  nipple,  on  which  is  a  percussion -cap,  such  as 
is  used  on  a  shot-gun.  This  inside  cylinder  tits  rather 
loosely  inside  of  the  larger  one,  being  held  in  its  place  by 
nieans  of  a  small  screw  of  soft  material  passing  through 
the  side  of  the  main  cylinder.  At  the  to])  of  the  fuse  is  a 
brass  cap.  Hat  on  one  side,  and  countersunk  oil  the  other. 
This  countersunk  cavity  is  to  pi-event  accidental  explo- 
sion in  case  the  inner  cylinder  bearing  the  cap  should 
come  loose  and  slip  forward.  Before  the  shell  is  put 
into  the  gun  the  brass  cap  at  the  top  of  the  fuse  is  un- 
screwed, and  replaced  with  the  Hat  side  down.  When 
the  gun  is  discharged,  the  shock  break's  the  little  screw 
which  holds  the  inner  cylinder,  and  this  slides  back 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  fuse.  When  the  shell  strikes, 
the  inner  cylinder  is  burled  violently  forward.  The  cap 
strikes  the  Hat  surface  and  explodes,  igniting  the  quick- 
burning  composition  in  the  inner  cylinder,  and  thus  ex- 
ploding the  fuse  and  the  shell.  Although  this  explosion 
appears  to  take  place  at  the  exact  moment  of  striking 
the  object  tired  at,  yet  the  fuse  is  so  finely  adjusted  that 
the  shell  does  not  explode  until  it  has  penetrated  a  short 
distance  into  the  object.  For  this  reason  the  Schenkl 
fuse  is  classed  as  a  "dehiyed-act  ion"  fuse. 

1  told  you  that  the  chai-'j-e  used  in  the  6-inch  gun  was 
is  pounds  of  brown  cocoa-powder.  Just  what  this  pow- 
der is  made  of  I  do  not  know,  but  it  looks  like  chocolate. 
It  comes  in  grains  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  They 
are  hexagonal  in  shape,  and  each  one  has  a  hole  bored 
through  the  middle.  The  reason  of  this  is  interesting. 
This  is  what  is  known  as  a  slow-burning  powder.  When 


the  gun   is  tired,  the  powder  burns  all  the  way  along  the 
bore,  and   keeps    pushing   the  shell   all    the  way   to  the 
mu/y.le.     In  order  to  insure  the  complete  combustion  of  the 
charge,  they  bore  these  holes  through  the  grains,  so  that 
the  grain  burns  inside  and  outside  at  the  same  time,  and 
as   the    outer    surface    decreases,  the    inner   one    increases. 
The   powder  charge   is   put    up    ill   a   neat    canvas   cover, 
safely  tied,  and  the  whole  carl 
ridue    is    kept    iii    a  cylindrical 
tin  case,  out  of  which  it  is  taken 
only  to  be  put  into  the  gun.      I 
should   add   that  at  the   base  of 
each  cartridge   there  are  six  or 
seven  grains  of  ordinary  quick- 
burning  black    powder    for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  combustion 
from    the   primer.      When    one 
of  these  cartridges  is  exploded, 
the  discharge  produces  a  press- 
ure of  fifteen  tons  to  the  square 
inch  in  the  chamber  of  the  gun. 
The  old  9-inch   Dahlgren   re- 
quires a  crew  of  sixteen  men  and 
a  powderman.     The  6-inch  rifle 
is  worked  by  a  crew  of  twelve. 
To   load    the    muzzle-loader    it 
is  necessary  first  to  run  the  gun 
in.       In.  order    to    do   this   the 

side-tackles  (ropes  and  blocks  rigged  from  the  side  of  the 
gun-carriage  to  the  side  of  the  ship)  must  be  slacked  up. 
Then  the  in-tackle  is  hooked  into  an  eye-bolt  at  the  rear 
of  the  carriage,  and  the  crew  drags  the  gun  back  from 
the  port  by  main  force.  The  powder  charge  is  inserted 
at  the  muzzle  and  rammed  home,  the  shell  following. 
Then  the  side-tackles  are  manned,  and  the  gun  is  run  out 
again.  The  after-end  of  the  carriage,  as  you  can  see  by 
the  cut,  has  no  wheels,  so  one  of  the  crew  has  to  put  un- 
der it  a  long'  handspike  with  a  roller  on  its  end  and 
"boost"  the  carriage  along.  When  the  crew  is  ready  to 
train  the  gun,  it  is  done  by  hauling  away  on  one  or  the 
other  of  the  side-tackles  and  pushing  with  the  roller 
handspike.  The  breech  is  elevated  and  lowered  by  the 
upright  screw.  A  wire  is  pushed  down  the  vent  (or 
touch-hole,  as  some  call  it)  to  make  a  hole  in  the  canvas 
cover  of  the  cartridge.  The  hammer,  a  simple  lever,  is 
laid  back  and  a  primer  inserted  in  the  vent.  The  gun 
captain  aims,  and  at  his  command  the  lock-string  is 
pulled.  The  recoil  of  the  gun  is  stopped  by  a  breeching, 
a  heavy  rope  run  through  the  projection  known  as  the 
cascabel,  and  made  fast  to  eye-bolts  in  the  ship's  side  on 
either  side  of  the  gun.  The  whole  opera- 
tion of  loading  and  firing  is,  as  you  see. 
slow,  laborious,  and  troublesome;  and  after 
the  gun  is  fired  it  has  to  be  sponged  out 
from  the  muzzle. 

When  we  are  ready  to  load  a  modern 
gun  the  second  gun  captain  turns  a  little 
crank  on  top  of  the  breech,  which  re- 
volves the  breech  plug,  thereby  unfasten- 
ing it.  He  then  takes  hold  of  a  handle 
and  pulls,  and  the  breech  of  the  gun  opens 
on  a  hinge  like  a  door.  The  sponge  is 
run  in  from  the  breech,  and  plenty  of  wa 
ter  is  thrown  "in,  thus  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly cleansing  the  chamber  of  the  gun. 
Two  men  come  up  with  the  shell  in  a  pair 
of  tongs  like  an  ice-man's.  They  insert 
the  nose  of  the  shell  in  the  gun,  and  anoth- 
er man  steps  up  with  a  rammer  and  pushes 
it  in.  Two  more  men  come  up  with  the 
powder  charge,  and  it  is  pushed  into  the  chamber  in  the 
same  way.  The  man  at  the  breech  plug  closes  it,  turns 
the  crank,  and  it  is  locked.  The  gun  captain  opens  a  lit- 
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tie  flap  in  the  g-unlock,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
breech,  ami  inserts  a  primer.  He  cocks  the  lock,  which 
works  with  a,  spring,  and  steps  back  with  (he  lock  string. 
The  second  captain  sets  the  breech  sight  In  tlic  proper 
range.  On  top  of  the  sight  is  a  little  sliding  leaf  which 
can  in'  set  so  as  to  allow  for  the  speed  at  which  the  ship 
is  passing  the  object  to  be  fired  at.  Now  the  trainers 
take  their  places,  one  on  each  side  of  the  carriage,  at 
the  training  cranks,  by  means  of  which  the  breech  of 
the  gun  is  raised  or  lowered.  The  gun  captain  steps 
back,  and,  glancing  over  the  sights,  directs  the  trainers  to 
move  the  breech  right  or  left,  as  he  desires,  and  the  ele- 
vators to  raise  or  lower.  The  instant  that  the  sights  are 
on  the  object,  he  tires.  No  one  needs  to  move  away  from 
the  gun,  and  it,  can  be  fired  even  while  the  training  and 
elevating  gear  is  in  motion.  The  moment  the  gun  is  dis- 
charged, the  order  is  given  to  sponge,  and  the  operations 
above  described  are  repeated. 

This  gun  is  mounted  on  a  carriage.  There  are  other 
kinds  of  carriages  in  use,  but  what  is  call- 
ed a  central-pivot  is  the  simplest.  By  a 
system  of  cogs  connected  with  the  training 
crank  the  whole  carriage  revolves  on  its 
centre,  carrying  the  gun  with  it.  One  man 
can  turn  it.  The  gun  does  not  recoil  ex- 
cept a  few  inches  on  its  carriage,  for  the 

''kick''  is  checked  by   a    neat   contriv; 

called  the  recoil  check  cylinder.  Inside 
the  cylinder  is  a  large  piston  through  which 
holes  are  bored  lengthwise.  The  cylinder 
is  filled  with  a  preparation  of  80  parts  gly 
cerine  and  20  parts  water.  When  the  gun 
is  fired  it  starts  backward  along  the  flat  in- 
clined sui-face  behind  the  cog-wheel;  but 
the  resistance  of  the  glycerine  and  water 
flowing  through  the  holes  in  the  piston  as 
the  cylinder  moves  back  with  the  gull 
checks  the  recoil,  so  that  the  gun.  goes  only 
a  little  way,  and  then  slides  back  to  its  place. 

I  have  given   you  only  an  outline  of  the 
excellences  of  the  new  guns  and   their  ad- 
vantage over  the  old  ones,  but  I  think  you 
must   see   how   much  better  they  are   even 
from  this   brief   account.       The    new    guns 
can  be  loaded  and  tired  much  more  rapidly 
than    the   old    ones,  and    the    labor  of    the 
operations  is  so  much   less   that  the  guns' 
crews  can  continue  it  longer  and  retain  their  freshness 
and  activity.      Thus,  of  course,  a  much  more  effective  fire 
can    be   maintained.      Moreover,  the    removal    from    the 
drill  at  the  gun  of  the  pulling  and  hauling  at  side-tackles 
and  in-tackles  makes  the  drill  neater  and  therefore  more 
precise,  thus  enabling  the  officers  to  maintain  better  dis- 
cipline at  the  guns.      It  used  to  be  a  tine  thing  for  sail- 
ors to  get  hold  of  a  rope  and  pull  to  the  song — that  is, 
haul  away  in   time  to  some  rude  ditty  of  the  sea.      But 
aboard  a  modern  man-of-war  silence  and  something  like 
military  precision  are  desired,  for  a  man-of-war's  man  in 
a    modern    lighting   ship,  without   much   sail    power,  has 
come  to  be  more  of  a  sea  soldier  than  a  sailor. 

Our  modern  guns  are  as  different  from  the  old  muzzle- 
loaders  as  the  blue-jacket  of  to-day  is  from  the  blue- 
jacket of  1812.  By-and-by  we  shall  have  such  guns  that 
every  one  will  be  afraid  of  them,  and  then  then-  will  be 
no  more  wars.  But  that  happy  time  is  probably  a  long 
way  oil'. 

A  DECLAKATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

I  DO  not  need  a  nurse,  for  I 
Am  bigger  far  than  yonder  fly. 
He's  but  a  teenty-tonty  mite. 
And  seems  to  get  along  all  riglil 
Without  a  nurse  always  in  view 
To  tell  him  what  lie  mustn't  do. 


OTTO'S  "CHANCE." 

BY  LUCY  C.  I.  II,  LIE. 


I  QUITE  understand  Guy's  infatuation  over  the  Hild- 
meyers,"  Phil  Shepherd  was  saying  one  afternoon 
a  week  later.  ••  The\  are  the  most  picturesque  .trio,  and 
the  young  man  Saxe  h;ls  undoubted  talent.  Monchasely 
is  going  to  let  him  come  to  him  when  he  is  well  enough. 
The  younger  boy  will,  of  course,  never  be  anything  but  a 
musician.  However,  as  he  lias  genius,  that  may  answer 
all  practical  purposes.'' 

"And  Cresceir/.r  inquired  Ruth  Redmond,  to  whom 
Shep  was  discoursing. 

"Oh,  Crescenz!"  he  answered  ;  "  she  is  a  little  poem  all 
to  herself.  No;  well,  hardly  that,  for  she  is  too  matter 
of  fact;  but  she  is  making  a  delightful  figure  in  my  pic- 
ture, and  from  time  to  time  her  'young  man  '  comes  in 
and  sits  by  to  watch  my  progress.  He  is  a  young  doctor 
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— the  same  who  has  attended  Saxe— and  Crescenz  informs 
me  that  in  about  ten  years  they  hope  to  have  saved 
enough  to  marry  upon.  If  not.  in  twenty  or  thirty  years 
perhaps.  Meanwhile  they  are  very  patient  and  con- 
tented." 

"It's  too  bad.  I  declare."  exclaimed  Ruth.  "But  I 
don't  know  quite  how  to  interfere." 

"  A  good  appointment  for  the  doctor,"  Shep  suggested, 
while  he  put  the  finishing  touches  to  some  flowers  he 
was  painting  from  blossoms  Ruth  had  in  a  bowl  on  the 
salon  table.  "  Where  are  the  kids  j"  lie  added,  suddenly. 

"Guy  and  Meg?  Oh,  rehearsing  at  the  Baron's.  Is 
it  possible  you  don't  know  that  the  wonderful  composi- 
tion is  complete;  and,  thanks  to  Saxe  Hildmeyer's  in- 
struction, Guy  has  written  both  parts  beautifully — piano 
in  V  and  cornet  part  in  G." 

"I'm  glad  you  are  so  accurate,"  Shep  answered,  and 
was  going  on  with  something  ridiculous,  when  suddenly 
he  sprang  down  from  his  perch  on  the  table,  making  a 
dash  towards  the  window. 

"What  on  earth  is  this?"  he  exclaimed;  for,  turn- 
ing the  corner,  a  crowd  of  people  were  coming,  some  of 
whom  were  bearing  what  appeared  to  be  Guy  Redmond's 
lifeless  body. 

A  moment  later  and  the  hallway  was  filled,  while  Meg 
pushed  her  way  forward,  crying  hysterically,  trying  to 
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explain  to  the  now  excited  household  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

Returning  from  the  Baron's,  it  appeared,  they  had  dis- 
missed their  cab  near  home,  in  order  t<>  wait  as  usual  for 
I  in  kind,  and  as  they  started  to  cross  the  square  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  home.  Guy  had  lieen  knorked  senseless 
h\  a  runaway  horse.  It  was  Shep  who  contrived  to  clear 
the  place-  ut'  all  strangers  save  a  doctor,  who  had  seen  to 
the  hoy's  being  brought  home,  and  was  now  carefully  ex- 
amining into  his  condition,  while  Mrs.  Redmond  and  the 
others  stood  about  the  couch  with  white  faces,  breath- 
lessly waiting  for  the  verdict. 

"Impossible  to  decide  at  once  just  the  extent  of  the 
injury."  the  surgeon  said  at  last,  but  turning  a  very 
grave  and  anxious  pair  of  eyes  np  to  Mrs.  Redmond's ; 
"there  are  no  hones  broken;  it  is  the  head  and  spine; 
the  case  will  require  great  care.  1  should  advise  calling' 

in  Von.  Z ,"   mentioning  a  famous  Berlin  physician 

then  in  Munich. 

All  that  night  the  little  household  kept  weary  watch 
over  the  bedside  of  the  unconscious  boy — a  vigil  such  as 
Mrs.  Redmond  remembered  when  Guy's  father  lay  dying. 
Scarce  seeming  alive  to  anything  but  occasional  spasms 
of  distress,  the  lad  lay  white  and  still  on  his  pillow. 
Now  and  then,  when  they  attempted  to  move  him  ever 
so  slightly,  a  moan  escaped  from  the  pallid  lips.  Day- 
break of  the  wintry  morning  brought  the  little  doctor 

and   the  great  Von  Z ,  and  a  consultation  was  held, 

which  resulted  in  an  opinion  that  the  injury  was  a  terri- 
ble shock  to  the  brain  and  spine,  and  again  the  family 
were  told  that  it  was  a  critical  case,  requiring  the  great- 
est care. 

"What  does  it  mean,  Shep?"  Meg  was  whispering  in 
the  dreary  salon  a  little  later.  Her  sweet  face  looked 
nearly  as  pale  and  lifeless  as  poor  Guy's.  "They  say  it 
is  his  brain.  Will  he  lose  his  senses,  and  have  to  be  an 
idiot  2" 

Shep  straightened  his  eye-glasses  nervously  and  frowned 
in  silence.  He  had  once  seen  a  case  of  the  kind,  and  had 
been  revolving  something  in  his  mind  connected  with  it 
for  an  hour  past.  Then,  seeing  the  tears  coursing  slowly 
down  his  little  comrade's  cheeks,  Shep  made  a  wild  at- 
tempt to  smile. 

"Oh  no,  Peggy,  my  child.  No,  we  hope  not.  You 
see  it  is  one  of  those  cases  to  think  out,  and  just  listen  to 
me,  little  one.  Sometimes  people  as  dull  about  medicine 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  as  you  and  I  are  can  get  an  in- 
spiration. A  case  I  knew  like  this  was  cured  by  trying 
to  rouse  the  patient,  and  you  and  I  must  put  all  our 
.small  wits  together  to  think  of  a  way." 

When  the  great  doctor  came  again,  Shep  contrived  to 
waylay  him  in  the  hall  and  expound  his  theory.  To  his 

satisfaction,  Von  Z agreed  with  the  idea  in  the  main, 

but  added  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  means  used  to 
produce  a  happy  result. 

"Anything  violent  would  be  disastrous,"  Von   Z — 
explained,  "but  we  may  see  our  way  to  something  gently 
stimulating  to  his  dulled  senses.      If  we  only  knew  just 
what  had  interested  him  before  the  accident." 

She])  thought  he  knew,  and  so  did  Meg'.  They  were 
both  of  them  certain  that  when  once  or  twice  Guy  had 
opened  his  eyes  something  which  he  evidently  longed  to 
express  shone  wistfully  in  them.  Shep  put  on  his  think- 
ing-cap as  tightly  as  possible,  and  as  he  let  himself  into 
his  studio  in  the  dusk  of  the  wintry  evening  he  was 
startled  by  a  voice  speaking  his  name  in  broken  accents. 
It  was  Otto  Hildmeyer,  who  had  been  hanging  around 
the  Amalienstrasse  all  that  day  for  news  of  his  beloved 
friend's  condition. 

Shep  struck  a  light,  by  which  he  saw  at  once  that  the 
German  lad  was  pale  and  his  eyes  red  with  weeping. 
They  sat  down  gloomily  together,  and  Shep  told  Otto  all 
that  the  great  doctors  had  to  say. 


"'Talk  about  German  dulness,"  he  said  the  next  day; 
"Otto's  wil  exceeded  any  Frenchman's." 

For  as  soon  as  the  lad  understood  the  situation,  his  face 
glowed. 

"Arli  '  ni'itiirUch  .'"  he  said,  emphatically.  "To  rouse 
him  gently,  do  they  say,  mein  Herr  ?  I  have  it — his 
cornel  his  »u-n  music  !" 

Guy,  while  they  had  thought  him  deaf  and  blind  to  all 
that  was  passing  around  him,  had  a  sort  of  half-puzzled 
consciousness,  in  which  his  mind  seemed  to  grasp  but 
one  idea  clearly.  The  concert  —  was  he  to  play  at  it  ? 
Could  it  be,  he  was  thinking  the  next  afternoon,  that  the 
music  floating  into  his  half-darkened  room,  reaching  his 
vaguely  roused  senses  with  a  soothing,  delightful  effect, 
was  the  music  of  the  concert  ?  But  who  could  it  be  play- 
ing his  little  serenade  on  the  Distin  cornet? 

"Hildmeyer!"   A  faint  voice  in  the  sick-room  spoke  the 

name. 

Doctor  von  Z ,  who  was  standing  near  the  piano, 

glanced  at  Otto. 

"  i  HI."  he  whispered. 

Hildmeyer,  cornet  in  hand,  stole  softly  into  the  ad- 
joining room.  He  stood  smiling  in  silence  down  upon 
Guy's  face,  into  which  a  faint  color  had  come  now — the 
wide-open  eyes  showing  that  the  world  of  sight  and  sound 
was  coming  back  to  him.  Otto  stood  motionless,  but  his 
heart  was  thumping  as  if  it  would  leap  away. 

"That  is  your  serenade,"  he  said  at  last.  "Shall  we 
play  it  again  '." 

And  as  Guy  smiled  an  assent,  Hildmeyer  went  back  to 
the  piano,  where  Meg  was  breathlessly  waiting.  Twice 
they  repeated  it,  but  on  Otto's  returning  to  the  room 
Guy's  face  showed  some  strong  emotion. 

"The  concert,"  he  murmured,  turning  his  face  to  the 
wall.  "There  will  be  no — 

Otto  divined  the  unspoken  thought.  "You  see,"  he 
said  a  few  minutes  later  to  the  group  in  the  salon,  "he 
is  grieving  because  to-morrow  his  little  serenade  cannot 
be  performed  at  the  Baron's.  He  has  counted  so  much 
on  it." 

And  then  came  the  time  for  Shep's  inspiration.  With 
Otto  away  he  went,  hailing  the  first  cab  they  could  find, 
and  out  they  drove  towards  dreary  old  Nyphenbtirg.  The 
Baron's  dwelling,  with  its  magnificent  vestibules,  halls, 
and  staircases,  dazzled  Otto  as  he  and  Mr.  Shepherd  were 
admitted  and  ushered  through  them  to  a  room  which 
seemed  to  the  lad  splendid  in  size  and  coloring,  and  rich- 
er than  anything  he  had  ever  seen,  even  in  dream-land. 
Knowing  that  he  must  soon  meet  the  famous  Baron  von 
Broschen,  the  lad's  courage  nearly  failed  him  :  but  sud- 
denly he  lifted  his  head  with  that  proud  sparkling  look 
Shep  always  liked.  He  remembered  his  father's  decora- 
tions, the  royalty  of  his  talent,  and  the  legacy  he  had  left 
his  children,  and  Otto  smiled,  and  nodded  gayly  at  Shep, 
who  was  as  unconcerned  here  as  in  his  own  studio. 

A  portiere  was  drawn  back,  and  the  tall  noble  figure 
and  tine  face  of  the  Baron  appeared,  and  Otto  found  his 
shyness  vanishing  fast  as  he  answered  questions  put  him 
in  a  genial  fashion,  and  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  that  before  they  left  an  arrangement  had 
been  made  whereby  ()ttu  was  to  perform  Guy's  composi- 
tion at  the  concert  the  next  day. 

How  the  hours  passed  until  two  o'clock  the  next  after- 
noon young  Hildmeyer  could  scarcely  have  told.  They 
sped  away,  however,  in  some  fashion,  and  he  found  him- 
self like  a  person  in  a,  dream  driving  to  the  Baron's  with 
Miss  Redmond,  her  niece,  and  Shep,  his  shabby  garments 
exchanged  for  the  rich  suit  poor  Guy  was  to  have  worn. 
How  strange  it  seemed  to  think  that  three  weeks  ago  he 
had  played  on  street  corners,  and  shivered  with  cold! 
But  there  was  an  eager  exhilarating  sense  of  his  right  to 
be  among  musicians;  and  to  do  well  on  this  occasion 
would  not  only  be  to  please  and  console  his  dear  friend, 
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but  it  would  be  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  father's  memory  : 
and  as  they  were  ushered  into  a  great  room,  beyond  which 
was  the  hall,  where  a  grand  audience  was  gathering, 
Otto  had  a  light  in  his  blue  eyes  and  a  certain  nobility 
of  bearing  which  made  Meg  think  Shep  was  right  in  his 
line  predictions  for  young  Hildmeyer's  future. 

Poor  little  Meg,  however.  \\as  very  wretched  over  Guy's 
absence,  and  not  for  worlds  would  she  have  admitted,  what 
she  secretly  knew  to  be  the  fact,  that  her  cousin's  little 
serenade  sounded  very  different  when  Otto  played  it. 
When  they  were  on  the  platform,  and  in  a  few  kindly 
words  the  conductor  was  telling  of  Guy's  accident,  Meg, 
excited  and  confused, turned  her  eyes  to  ward  the  audience. 
seeking  for  Shep's  thin  bright  face  to  give  her  courage. 
She  could  see  him  at  last,  bending  down  to  answer  a  re- 
mark from  a  small,  dignified-looking  lady  in  simple  black 
silk,  but  with  the  flash  of  jewels  on  her  breast,  and  whom 
the  little  girl  well  knew  to  be  the  King's  "  Queen  mother," 

as  she  was  called;  and  S ,  the  famous  composer  and 

master,  with  his  blue  eyes  full  of  interest,  was  towering 
among'  a  group  hot  far  away,  while  here  and  there  and 
everywhere  were  sprinkled  well-known  musicians, artists, 
and  notables  in  the  great  world  of  Munich;  the  bright- 
eyed  Princess  Gisela,  witli  her  charming  little  girls  look- 
ing well  pleased,  now1  and  again  bidding  her  eldest  little 
maiden  watch  how  the  other  children  played. 

Then  it  began.  Meg's  eyes  now  dared  not  wander 
beyond  the  instrument,  and  she  played  as  a  good  a<vom- 
paiiist  should,  never  obtruding  her  work  above  what  was 
really  the  important  part  of  the  performance.  And  yes, 
Guy's  simple  little  serenade  seemed  transformed.  Grave- 
ly, tenderly,  but  with  silvery  clearness,  the  notes  rose  and 
fell,  dying  away,  followed  by  a  burst  of  applause,  which 
was  more  perhaps  for  Otto's  execution  than  the  music 
itself;  and  in  response  to  a  hearty  encore  it  was  repeated. 
Otto's  feelings  were  such  as,  except  later  to  Guy,  he  never 
could  describe.  Before  they  left,  two  great  band-masters 
had  spoken  to  him.  One  of  them  had  written  down  his 
name,  remarking  to  the  Baron,  "The  son  of  Hildmeyer, 
of  Nuremberg,  Herr  Baron."  And  the  Baron  had  an- 
swered, "  So;  how  is  it  I  did  not  understand  this  before?" 

The  winter's  day  had  drawn  to  its  close  when  the  little 
party  returned  to  the  Amalienstrasse  to  find  Guy  with 
wide-open  eyes,  and  quite  ready  to  hear  and  understand 
the  report  of  the  concert.  Otto  bent  over  his  friend,  dis- 
playing an  open  velvet  case  containing  a  gold  medal  with 
an  inscription  and  the  Baron's  coat  of  arms.  It  was  the 
second  prize. 

"For  your  little  serenade,"  the  German  boy  said. 
proudly;  and  neither  then  nor  later  would  Otto  listen  to 
Guy's  pleading  that  he  should  accept  the  medal  for  his 
own  performance. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  all  concerned  when  Guy  was 
pronounced  well  enough  to  drive  out  with  Otto  and  Shep 
to  the  Baron's,  that  kind-hearted  patron  of  music  having 
declared  himself  ready  to  undertake  Otto's  education  ;  and 
still  happier  was  the  evening  which  followed  in  Amalien- 
strasse, whither  the  Hildmeyers  were  all  invited  by  Mrs. 
Redmond,  and  amidst  much  music  and  useful  enjoyment 
there  were  intervals  of  serious  talk.  Ruth  and  her  mo- 
ther had  decided  that  nothing  could  be  better  for  the 
German  of  the  family  than  to  have  such  a  person  in  the 
household  as  sweet  little  Crescenz,  and  accordingly  a 
proposition  was  made  her  which  brought  tears  of  delight. 
Otto  was  to  enter  a  good  school  at  once  under  the  Baron's 
patronage,  and  Saxe.with  his  facility  for  '  breadth,"  which 
Guy  was  very  proud  of  having  discovered,  would  soon 
make  his  way  in  the  studio  where  he  was  at  work,  not 
far  from  Shep  himself. 

Only  the  other  day,  in  the  charming  house  on  the  Hud- 
son  where  Ruth — Mrs.  Shepherd  I  ought  now  to  call  her  — 
was  entertaining  a  number  of  friends,  among  whom  was 
the  famous  composer  Hildmeyer,  I  listened  to  their  rec 
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ollections  of  Munich  days,  and  presently  Guy  Redmond 
produced  a  shabby  case,  from  which  he  tenderly  lifted 
the  dear  old  Distin,  and,  to  Meg's  accompaniment,  played 
the  serenade  so  fruitful  in  its  results  to  all  present. 


REAL    FRIENDS. 

YOU  may  have  beard  your  mother  tell  liow,  when  she  went 
to  school,  she  had  such  a  dear  girl  friend,  and  how  they 
t\vo  have  kept  up  the  friendliness  for  many  long  years,  and  yon 
have  perhaps  heard  her  say  that  school  friendships  are  often 
the  most  enduring  of  any.  Then  yon  have  wondered  if  you  and 
your  present  "  best  friend  "  will  love  each  other  when  both  of 
you  are  gray -headed.  Now  let  us  see  how  things  stand  between 
yon  and  your  l>est  friend  Anna.  Of  course  you  like,  her  very 
much,  lint  ymi  must  confess  that  very  frequently  there  tomes  a 
little  "tiff,"  and  yon  "fall  out.''  When  such  a  thing  happens 
you  straightway  transplant  your  affections  to  some  other  girl, 
and  your  friend  does  likewise.  Yon  two  scarcely  speak  when 
ymi  meet,  and  generally  make  a  point  <>f  showing  great  devotion 
to  the  new  friend  in  the  presence  of  the  old  one. 

Xo\v  isn't  i(  rather  silly  to  have  these  unhappy  differences  so 
frequently?  If  Anna  does  some  very  unworthy  act,  then  she  de- 
nerves  the  loss  of  your  friendship  ;  but  is  your  regard  so  frail  a 
thing  that  it  cannot  stand  small  differences  of  opinion  ?  Cannot 
yon  be  more  generous? 

If  your  friend  is  lovable  and  you  are  (lie  kind  of  girl  yon 
oughl  tn  lie,  then  yon  will  bear  with  her  inconsistencies  and 
put  iqi  with  some  of  her  faults.  Perhaps  yon  are  not  quite  per- 
fect yourself,  and  she  may  have,  to  bear  some  things  from  you. 
[f  your  friendship  is  the  real  thing,  you  will  remember  that  love 
"  hopeth  all  things,"  "bearelh  all  things."  ami  so  hearing  many 
things  patiently  and  sweetly,  yon  will  find  that  years  \\ill  not 
weaken,  but  will  rather  strengthen,  your  mutual  Lund  of  inter- 
eon  rse 
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TIIK    FAMILY    AND    TIIK    PUZZLES. 
ifi   M  \I;I;ARET  E.  SANGSTER. 


HEEDING  not  the 
Of  the  stormy  night, 
Golden   heads   togi 
In   the   firelight 
Molher   \sith    tier   baby 

Lying   in  her   lap, 
Conies    the  evening  rally 
Knund   the  map. 

••I.ei    u-^  have  the  lamp,  please; 

We  must  try  again 
For  those  cliffs  and   inlets 

On  the  coast  of  Spain. 
We  must  find  that  fastness 

In   the  gloomy  North, 
Whence  the   Enchanted    Princess 

Sallied  forth." 

Father  from  the  office, 

Brothers  from  the  shop, 
Neighbors  ju.-t  a  moment, 

Having  time  to  stop, 
Grandma  knitting  nimbly — 

All  are  mustered  in, 
Hoping  these  bright  children 

The  prize  will  win. 

Oh  !    such  glad  excitement, 

When,  beyond  a   doubt., 
Something  very  secret 

I-  at  last  found  out. 
Oh  !  the  gav  good   humor 

In   the  household   band 
Fairly  sent  a-voyaging 

Into  Puzzle-land. 

Golden  heads  together, 

Till   the  clock   stiikes  nine, 
Then  the  Sand  man   shadows 

Even   the   lamp- light's  shine. 
Baby  in  the  cradle. 

Stirring  in  her  sleep, 
"Put  away  the  map,  dears; 

Puzzle-games  will  keep !" 


THE   MARVELLOUS   ORIGIN   OF   THE 
ROW-BOAT. 

DY   FREDERIC   W.  PANCBORN. 

ONCE  on  a  time  (I  cannot  give  the  exact  date,  because 
somebody  has  borrowed  my  book  of  dates  and  for- 
gotten to  return  it)  there  lived  a  man  who  had  e'ight 
sons  very  nearly  of  an  age,  for  they  were  four  pairs  of 
twins,  and  all  were  strong,  fine-looking-,  hoys.  Now, 
as  these  eight  boys  grew  up,  it  seemed  proper  that  they 
should  begin  to  do  something  for  themselves;  "for," 
said  their  father,  who  was  a  wise  and  industrious  man, 
"every  boy  should  learn  to  make  his  own  living."  So 
they  were  told  that  they  must  soon  prepare  to  seek  their 
livelihood,  and  make  for  themselves  places  iu  the  world 
of  men.  But  the  hoys,  instead  of  taking  hold  of  any 
honest  work  which  was  at  hand,  began  to  "  look  about 
them,"  as  the  saying  goes,  going-  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, but  never  doing  anything  except  "  looking-  about." 

This  they  did  so  continually  that  in  time  they  all  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  turning  their  heads  to  this  or  that  side, 
and  seldom  looked  ahead,  and,  as  time  passed  on,  they 
were  so  much  iu  the  habit  of  "  looking  about"  that  their 
necks  became  twisted,  and  their  heads  were  always  turned 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  their  gait  became  uncer- 
tain as  they  walked  along,  and  they  could  not  keep  their 
faces  to  the  front  for  a  minute  at  a  time,  even  when  they 
wanted  to. 

Their  father  after  a  time  grew  weary  of  seeing  them 
thus  wasting  their  youth  in  merely  looking  about  and 
doing  nothing,  so  he  one  day  said  to  them  : 

"Since  you  have  no  desire  to  work  like  other  boys, 
and  will  do  naught  but  look  about  you,  until  your  heads 


are  turned  away  from  everything  which  lies  before  you, 
I  have  decided  to  place  you  all  in  college  under  t  he  SI  rid 
Tutor.  This  I  do  in  the  hope  that  a  rigid  discipline  may 
incline  you  to  accomplish  something,  and  that  you  may 
be  cured  of  the  evil  habit  which  you  have  acquired." 

So  the  eight  bo\s  were  sent  to  college-,  and  placed  tin- 
der t  he  care  of  the  Strict  Tutor.  Hut  lie  could  do  nothing 
for  the  boys,  for  the  habit  which  they  had  formed  could 
not  be  broken,  and  they  still  continued  "to  look  about 
them."  When  they  were  at  their  books  they  never 
could  read  them  rightly,  but  always  turned  their  heads 
away,  and  could  never  fix  their  attention  upon  anything 
which  was  before  them,  until,  at  hist,  (here  happened  just 
what  you  might  expect. —  their  heads  were  turned  com- 
pletely around,  and  they  could  no  longer  look  in  any  di- 
rection but  behind  them. 

A  strange  sight  they  presented  after  this.  They  were 
just  like  other  youth  in  all  respects  save  this  one,  but  this 
dill'erence  made  them  very  odd  objects  to  behold. 

And  now  they  discovered  for  the  first  time  how  incon- 
venient it  is  to  have  one's  head  turned  all  the  time,  for 
they  could  walk  only  with  difficulty,  being  compelled  either 
to  stumble  along  forward  like  blind  men,  or  to  tediously 
travel  backward,  a  method  of  walking  not  very  comfort- 
able for  the  legs,  and  quite  clumsy.  When  they  ate  their 
dinner,  they  had  to  stand,  for  they  could  not  sit  upon  their 
chairs  without  turning  their  heads  from  the  table,  and  at 
church  and  in  the  class-room  it  was  the  same.  They 
could  do  nothing  without  discomfort  and  awkwardness. 
They  never  were  certain  which  side  of  them  -was  front  or 
back;  they  were  even  perplexed  at  times  as  to  which  side 
round  their  coat  ought  to  go  on;  they  stumbled  over 
obstacles  when  they  tried  to  walk  forward,  and  tripped 
and  fell  and  bumped  their  noses  when  they  tried  to  go 
backward;  and  were,  in  truth,  very  miserable.  But  they 
could  do  nothing,  and  were  in  despair  of  ever  being  able 
to  get  on  at  all  in^he  world,  when  an  event  occurred 
which  gave  them  an  opening  in  life,  and  showed  them  one 
thing  which  they  could  do,  and  do  well. 

It  appears  that  there  was  near  by  a  rival  college,  and 
that  it  had  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to  hold  athlet- 
ic contests  with  this  college.  One  day  there  came  from 
this  rival  college  to  the  college  in  which  were  the  eight 
turned-headed  boys  a  challenge  for  a  boating  contest.  In 
those  days  such  contests  were  held  by  crews  of  eight  in 
long  narrow  canoes.  Each  member  of  the  crew  had  a 
paddle,  and  the  boats  were  propelled  as  are  the  canoes  of 
to-day.  Now  it  was  well;  known  in  the  college  where 
our  eight  boys  were  that  the  crew  of  the  rival  school 
could  generally  out-paddle  any  crew  which  might  be  sent 
to  compete  with  them  for  the  prize,  so  the  Captain  of  the 
college  boats  was  not  feeling  very  happy  over  the  pros- 
pect of  the  coming  race. 

"Oh, "said  he,  "  if  we  only  had  some  big,  powerful 
boys,  like  those  at  Hawvaw  now,  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
win  a  victory!  But  there  are  no  such  boys  in  our 
crowd,  excepting  those  eight  great  worthless  fellows, 
with  their  heads  all  turned  the  wrong  way." 

The  Strict  Tutor  of  the  eight  turned-headed  boys  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  and  being  enthusiastic  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  college  (he  had  once  pulled  stroke  paddle  him- 
self), the  remark  set  him  thinking.  He  told  the  Captain 
that  he  had  an  idea,  and  wished  to  see  him  privately. 
That  night  they  held  a  long  conference,  and  the  next 
clay  the  eight  brothers  were  relieved  from  all  study,  and 
were  sent,  secretly  to  the  training  pond  where  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  drill  the  crews  for  the  races.  An  iron-worker 
and  a  boat-builder  were  also  sent  for,  to  make  "some  re- 
pairs" to  the  college  canoe. 

For  several  weeks  the  college  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
what  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  race,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  eventful  day  arrived  that  the.  plans  of 
the  Strict  Tutor  and  the  Captain  were  made  manifest  to 
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the  Astonished  multitude  who  were  assembled  at  the  wa- 
ter-side to  witness  the  contest  of  speed  between  the  rival 
colleges. 

The  first  to  appear  at  the  starting-line  were  the  crew  of 
the  rival  college.  They  certainly  looked  well,  and  gave 
reason  to  believe  that  they  might  easily  win.  There  they 
squatted  in  their  long  narrow  canoe,  each  with  his  stout 
paddle  in  hand,  and  ready  for  the  inspiring  "  Go!"  which 
was  to  announce  the  beginning  of  the  race. 

But  imagine,  if  you  can,  the  excitement  which  arose 
next  minute  when  there  came  in  line  another  long  nar- 
row boat,  with  queer  little  iron  outriggers  attached  to  her 
gunwale,  and  an  equipment  of  very  long  light  oars,  each 
with  a  sweep  of  many  feet;  and  sitting  in  the  boat,  with 
their  heads  all  turned  toward  the  bow,  and  each  firmly 
grasping  one  of  the  oars  in  his  hands,  the  eight  brothers, 
all  in  racing  trim,  and  looking'  straight  ahead  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives! 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  race.  What  could  eight 
short  paddles  do  against  the  swing  and  sweep  of  those 
eight  long  mighty  oars?  And  how  could  the  paddlers 
hope  to  steer  so  straight  and  true  a  course  while  twisting 
away  at  the  water  with  their  paddles,  as  could  those 
eight  rowers  whose  eyes  all  faced  the  bow,  while  their 
bodies  swayed  in  regular  rhythmic  swing  as  they  pulled 
for  the  finish.  The  race  was  a  "  walk  over''  from  the 
start;  and  when  the  eight  turned-headed  brothers  got  out 
of  their  boat,  they  were  overwhelmed  with  congratula- 
tions and  praise,  and  were  feted,  then  and  there,  by  the 
multitude. 

But  the  Strict  Tutor  stood  modestly  apart,  and  quietly 
remarked  to  the  Captain:  "I  told  you  so.  Even  a  boy 
with  his  head  turned  may  be  good  for  something,  if  you 
can.  only  discover  the  something.  Still,"  he  added, 
meditatively,  "I  would  not  recommend  boys  to  get  their 
heads  turned  permanently,  for  the  'something'  does  nbt 
always  turn  up." 

From  that  day  a  new  era  in  boat-racing  began.  The 
paddle  was  abandoned,  and  the  long  oar  took  its  place. 
Of  course  such  crews  as  that  composed  of  the  turned- 
headed  brothers  could  not  again  be  found.  But  even  now 
there  are  always  enough  boys  with  their  heads  turned  on 
the  subject  of  rowing  to  make  up  a  good  crew;  and  with 
the  help  of  a  coxswain,  they  get  along  quite  as  well  as  if 
their  heads  were  fixed  the  wrong  way,  and  they  were 
good  for  nothing  else:  which  is  really  better,  after  all. 


A    DOLL   SACHET. 


TREED. 

IN  this  story  it  is  an  eel  which  \v:is  treed.  This  seems  extraor- 
dinary. Men  tree  cats  and  (logs,  'possums,  and  various  other 
.animals,  but  one  does  not  often  tree  an  eel. 

Once  there  was  a  boy  who  set  a  "night  line"  to  catch  list). 
Ho  tied  his  lino  to  a  willow-tree,  on  the  bank  of  a  stream.  The 
line  was  baited,  and  his  expectations  were  high.  He,  put  his  lino 
out  one  night,  and  the  next  morning,  I  expect,  ho  got  up  bright 
and  early  to  find  the  wonderful  tish  lie  was  sure  must  lie  on  that 
line.  Perhaps  it  was,  but  lie  could  not  find  the  line.  He  was 
certain  ho  had  tied  it  to  a  branch  ol'  that  willow-tree.  The  tree 
was  there,  to  be  sure,  lint  the  line  was  not.  to  be  seen,  nor  the  fish 
which  should  be  dangling  at.  the  end  of  it. 

Presently  something  made  him  look  up  into  the  tree  branches, 
and  just  over  his  head,  coiled  tightly  around  a,  small  branch,  ho 
saw  an  eel.  Perhaps  I  might  say  the  eel  was  roosting  in  the 
tree,  for  creatures  resting  in  tree  branches  are  usually  said  to 
"  roost."  So  this  eel  was  rousting  round  and  round  the  limb,  and 
a  long  string — the.  "  night-line"  of  a.  disappointed  little  boy — was 
roosting  round  and  round  the  eel,  holding  him  tight  in  his  strange 
position. 

Now  how  the,  eel  ever  wriggled  up  that  tree,  and,  having 
wound  himself  closely  around  the  branch,  wound  the  string 
around  him  to  keep  himself  there,  the  little  boy  never  told  me. 
Probably  the  littlo  boy  did  not  himself  know. 

But  lie  assured  me  that  was  the  way  be  treed  his  eel,  and 
caught  him — stone  dead. 
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small  Japanese 
doll,  a  piece  of  thin 
silk  about  five  inches 
square^  live  cents'  worth 
of  sachet  powder,  a  small 
quantity  of  thin  white  mus- 
lin, and  a  yard  of  narrow 


,    i-iblion  ( plete  the  list  of 


articles  required  to  make  a 
"doll  saehet." 

First  make  the  waistof  the 
white  muslin,  and  sew  it  on; 
then  wrap  the  cotton  (which 
has  been  sprinkled  with 
the  powder)  around  it  from 
the  waist  down  to  a  trifle 
below  the  feet;  cover  this 
with  the  silk,  and  trim  it 
with  the  ribbon  as  seen 
here. 

Silk  of  any  color  can  be 
used,  as  the  taste  suggests, 
for  the  sachet. 


TWO  HARVESTS. 

rriHERE  was  once  a  certain  Pope  who  had  been  raised  from  a 
J_  very  obscure  position  to  till  the  apostolic  chair.  He  had 
served  long  in  a  humble  position  as  euro,  and  had  made  numerous 
friends.  Many  of  his  former  parishioners  loved  him,  and  in  return 
for  their  affection  ho  had  promised  that  if  he  ever  should  he  in 
power  he  would  use  his  influence  to  beslciw  upon  them  some 
signal  favor.  Now  the  time  had  come.  His  former  friends  sent 
a  deputation  to  remind  him  of  the  promise  made,  during  his  ob- 
scurity, and  to  beg  that,  as  he  had  such  ample  opportunity,  he 
would  fulfil  it. 

The  Pope  received  them  graciously,  promised  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  help  them,  and  asked  them  to  mention  what,  they  would 
like  him  to  do. 

"Your  Eminence,"  replied  the  chief  man  of  the  baud  of  humble 
countrymen,  "  we  have  talked  the  matter  over,  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  our  wealth  and  prosperity  lay  in  our  harvests. 
It'  we  have  a  plenteous  harvest,  we  arc  happy  and  comfortable; 
if  the  harvest  is  poor,  we  suffer.  So  we  think  the  greatest  favor 
you  could  do  us  would  ho  to  grant  us  two  harvests  in  every  year. 
Then  we  shall,  of  course,  always  he  twice  as  well  off  as  before 
witli  one." 

"But,"  cried  the  Pope,  astonished,  "what  you  ask  is  impossi- 
ble, my  good  friends.  Yon  must  decide  something  else,  for  that 
is  more  than  I  am  able  to  grant  you." 

"What  can  be  impossible  to  the  Pope?"  answered  the.  man. 
"The  thing  we  ask  is  very  plain  and  simple.  You  are  surely 
powerful  enough  to  grant  a.  small  thing  like  that.  And  you  have 
promised  to  grant  whatever  we  asked." 

The  poor  Pope  found  himself  in  a  very  bad  quandary.  These 
ignorant  peasants  were  quite  incapable  of  understanding  that 
anything  was  impossible  \\  Inch  lie  chose,  to  do.  So,  after  think- 
ing the  matter  over  a.  while,  lie  told  them  to  call  tin xt  day  and 

he  would  see  what  he  could  do  for  them.  And  the  peasants  re- 
tired, only  wishing  they  had  asked  for  I  line  yearly  harvests  in- 
stead of  two.  What  could  be  impossible  to  a  Pope? 

The  next  morning  they  were  ushered  into  his  presence  again. 

"  My  good  friends, "said  the  Pope,  with  profound  condescension, 
"I  have  considered  the  matter,  and  I  find  I  can  grant  your  re- 
quest. It.  is  a  great  boon  for  your  village,  of  course,  and  in  return 
for  my  kindness  you  must,  grant  me  a  small  return." 

They  gladly  promised  to  do  what  they  could  in  return  for  such 
a  good  thing  a.s  two  harvests. 

"  Well, "said  the  Pope,  "  when  yon  go  home,  have  every  alma- 
unc  in  your  district  altered,  that  every  year  they  mark  nriy  con- 
tain twenty-four  calendar  mouths  instead  of  liri'/rr!  This  is  the 
only  condition  upon  which  I  can  grant  yon  two  harvests  a  year; 
but  you  can  see,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  a  trilling  one." 

And  the  simple  people  gladly  promised,  and  went  home  joyfully 
to  tell  the  good  news  of  their  success  and  the  Pope's  generosity. 

E.  L.  C. 
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\     I  I    \XY    1)1  KT 
••  \\i\.\  1  lines  your  little 

dog   cut  .'"  asked    tin-    \  is 

itor 

••Oh,     anything."      an- 

s\\,  led       Itohliic.         "  I.;lst 

night  In-  .'ill-  :i  pair  "I 
rubbers  and  a  sola  cusli- 
ion  for  supper." 


IMIIIJJ  .TAPIIET. 

•-.lAi'iin    will   have  to  lie    gi\en   a  new  suit  of  clothes,"  re- 
uiarkeil  Noah,  as  he  was  bundled  inli.  I  lie  ark. 
'•  Win  so  .'"  asked  .Mrs.  Noah. 

i   ause  the  bali.v  ilni|i|ie<l  him  in    the 
washed  Ins  beautiful  led  eoat  all  oil'." 


milk-bowl  to-day,  and 


]._GHANI>PA    OAVi   CLABHHOB 

1,1   1:1:1  r,    OI'TFIT. 


A  METHODICAL  MAN. 
OM  r  an  old  English- 
man, .lames  Seott  by 
iiaiue.  travelled  about  on 
business  until  he  was 
nearly  eighty  years  of 
age.  lie-  lieeame  cele- 
brated I'm-  his  pnnetual- 

ity   and   his  methodical   habits.     Upon  ccasion  a  gentle 

man  stopped  at  an  inn  mneh  frequented  byMr.Soott,  and  sa«  a 
line  fowl  cooking. 

"That  is  very  good,"  said  the  hungry  finest.    "You  may  serve 
that  for  my  dinner." 

-You  cannot  have  that,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord, 
being  cooked  for  Mr.  Seott.  the  traveller." 

-1   know  Mr.  Seott   very  well. "said  the  gentleman. 
stopping  hen- :" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir."  answered  the  landlord. 
"  lint  six  months  ago  he  ordered  a  fowl 
to  be  ready  for  him  at  precise!}  two 
o'clock  to-day,  and  we  are  expecting  him 
every  minute." 


A   FAIHY   FKIEND. 
TIII-.KK  is  a  fairy  in  m\    book, 

And  papa's  going  to  see 
If  she   can't,  by  some   hook  or  crook, 
out    and   play  \\  :th    me. 


A  HARD   SUBJECT. 

"  WKI.I-,"  remarked  the  lavender  kangaroo  in  the  Noah's  Ark, 
••  what  do  \on  think  of  our  new  master.'" 

"I  don't  know."  replied  the  sacred  cow.  "Ever  since  he 
painted  a  lot  of  yellow  spots  on  me  and  called  me  a  leopard,! 
don't  know  exactly  what  to  think.'' 


A  DIFFERENCE   IN   MINUS 
"  M'lJIAlI."  said  1'ncle  Jake  to  his  good 
old  wife  the  other  day.  "noah  Sam  sa\  as 
how  he  got  er  great  mine  — 

"An"    so    he   has.  .laeob."   interrupted 
Aunt  Maria. 

"A  great  mine,"  continued  Uncle  Jake, 
-to  niove  to  .\oo  Yawk:  but  he  keep  on 
continooin  to  remain  a-stayin'  in  Jiukin- 
towu, whar  he  kin  scacel\  make  a  liviif. 
It's  werry  ctiyus  'bout  mines,  M'riah. 
Some  mines  is  great  fur  smnphin,  some 
isn't  great  'null  fur  nothin' ;  but  once  in 
er  while,  honey,  we  come  'cross  er  mine 
'at's  so  great  'at  it  oberu  eights  de  body, 
an'  de  po'  man  what  owns  il  ain't  able  to 
•journey  fum  hithah  to  van  widout  goin' 
iiy  crutcli  or  by  ninleback.  An'  dat's  de 
Sam's  got." 


A   REAL   SURPRISE. 

••  I'M  going  to  have  a  party  on  mamma's  birthday."  remarked 
Ethel.  "andTvc  iinited  twenty-live  boys  and  girls  " 

•-  What  a  nice  mamma  you  must  have!"  said  the  visitor. 

"Oh.  mamma  doesn't  know  anything 
about  it,"  answered  Ethel ;  "  it's  going  to 
be  a  surprise  party  for  her." 


TOO  BAD. 

"Din  yon  have  a  good  time  during  the 
last  snow-storm  ?"  asked  Uncle  Inck. 

"No.  sir."  replied  Tommy.  "All  I  had 
was  the  measles." 


FUN    IN   THE  NURSERY. 

"  POOH!"  sneered  the  India-rubber  doll 
to  the  jumping-.jack.      "You're  no  good." 

"That's  all  right,"  retorted  the  jump- 
ing-jack,  pleasantly.  "I'm  always  dan- 
cing and  laughing,  while  you  cry  if  any-. 
body  squeezes  you." 


II.—  WHICH  CLAKKNOE   EXPERIMENTED  WITH   VERY 

SUOOB66FULLY. 


BABY'S   FUN. 

"I  DON'T  see  why  babies  cry  all  the 
time."  remarked  Hobby. 

"  Poor  little  things,"  replied  his  sister; 
••that's  the  only  way  they  can  have  any 
fun." 


kiue  er  mine  ouah  boy 


TOMMY'S   CONFESSION. 

WIIEX  Summer  in  its  golden  pri 

Strews  daisies  by  the    crystal   rill, 
I  alwavs  yearn  for  winter-time 
And   sliding  down  the  hill. 

When   Winter  hangs  its  snowy  sprays 

Upon  the  moaning  garden  tree, 
I   sii;h   for  .Summer's   dreamy  days 
Iteside  the   dimpled   sea. 

hi  Spring   \\lien   all    the    world   is  green 
And  mating  bluebirds  blithely  pipe, 

I  long   for   Autumn's  hazy  scene, 
And  orchards  blowing  ripe. 

And   while  the  Autumn  in  its  llight 
l>\es   wood  and  meadow  softest  brown, 

I  dream   of  Max  lime   in   her  light, 
And  airy   llowered   gown. 

Indeed,  this  is  my  happy  boast: 
I  love  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
But   wish  that   1   could  love  the  most 

Each  one  when  it    is  here.  R.  K.  M. 


GEORGIE  was  taking  dinner  with  a  neighbor.  There  were 
doughnuts  on  the  table  made  like  cookies,  without  a  hole  in 
the  centre. 

When  (Jeorgie  went  home,  of  coiu.se  he  must  tell  everything 
he  had  for  dinner.  "  And  only  think."  he  exclaimed,  "I  ate  a 
doughnut  that  didn't  have  any  mouth!" 


III.  — BUT  GRANDPA  HAD  A  BAD  DREAM  ASD  SPOILED  THE  FUN. 
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THE   LIGHT-HOUSE  SERVICE. 

BY  ARNOLD  SURGES  JOHNSON. 

HERE  are  few  readers  of 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
wlio  have  not  seen  a  light- 
house, for  there  are  some 
750  lights  oil  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  130  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  some  280 
on  our  Great  Lakes.  The 
1600  inexpensive  lights  on 
our  Western  rivers  have 
re  vol  u  t  ion  ized  steam  boa  t 
navigation,  making  it  as 
safe  to  run  by  night  as 
by  day.  These  river  lights 
consist  simply  of  a  lantern 
fixed  to  a  post,  and  costing 

about  SlO  each,  while  it  costs  on  the  average  not  more 
than  $160  a  year  each  to  maintain  them.  These  river 
lights,  however,  are  not  light-houses.  One  of  them  is 
shown  iu  the  illustrated  initial. 

There  are  three  classes  of  light-houses — the  primary 
sea-coast  lights,  which  mariners  make  for  in  coming  from 
across  the  waters;  the  secondary  sea-coast  and  lake-coast 
lights,  by  which  vessels  find  their  way  by  night  along 
our  coasts;  and  the  sound,  bay,  and  harbor  lights.  Each 
of  these  lights  consists  of  a  lamp  set  in  a  lens  inside  of 
a  lantern  which  crowns  a  tower.  There  are  six  orders 
of  lights,  graded  according  to  their  intensity.  The  lamp 
of  the  lowest  or  sixth  order,  which  consumes  only 
half  a  gill  of  coal  oil  an  hour,  gives  about  as  much  light 
as  an  ordinary  parlor  reading  lamp  (say  12  candle-power), 
while  the  largest  or  first-order  lamp,  which  burns  16 
gills  an  hour,  gives  450  candle-power  of  light.  But  while 
the  naked  flame  of  the  lamp  gives  this  much  light,  the 
French  Fresuel  lens  in  which  the  lamp  is  set  condenses 
and  concentrates  this  light,  so  that  it  is  multiplied  in 
power  many  times.  Thus  the  little  12  candle-power  flame 
of  the  sixth-order  lamp  has  in  a  lens  a  power  of  75  can- 
dles; and  the  great  450  candle-power  light  of  the  first- 
order  lamp,  when  placed  in  its  enormous  lens,  gives  a 
power  of  some  12,000  candles.  Such  a  lens  is  twelve  feet 
high,  and  has  a  diameter  of  six  feet. 

The  light -houses  are  built  of  stone,  brick,  or  iron. 
Many,  and  especially  the  smaller  ones  in  harbors,  bays, 
and  sounds,  are  built  on  the  land.  Sometimes  the  light 
is  placed  in  a  cupola  of  a  house.  Generally,  however, 
it  has  a  tower  to  itself  adjoining  the  house.  In  either 
case  the  light  keeper  may  have  his  family  with  him,  and 
often  there  is  attached  to  the  station  a  plot  of  land  where 
he  can  keep  his  cow,  and  even  his  horse,  and  have  his 


garden.  But  when  the  light-house  is  on  an  island,  there 
is  only  a  tower-,  in  the  various  stories  of  which  the  sev- 
eral keepers  must  eat,  sloop,  and  work;  and  as  room  is 
quite  limited,  they  must  leave  their  wives  and  children 
on  shore,  as  sailors  do  when  they  go  to  sea. 

And  yet  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are 
several  small  islands  or  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Maine  so 
small  and  so  often  swept  by  the  sea  that  no  trees  can  grow 
on  them,  and  scarcely  any  bushes,  or  even  grass.  On  these 
there  are  light-stations  having  quarters  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  keepers.  One  of  these  is  on  Matinicus 
Island,  some  20  miles  from  land.  Here  one  family  have 
been  keepers  for  several  generations.  The  children  born 
and  bred  there  have  become  keepers  of  that  and  other  like 
stations.  And  yet  everything  except  the  light-towers  has 
repeatedly  been  swept  from  that  rock.  Once,  while  all 
the  men  were  absent  in  their  fishing-boats,  a  tremendous 
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gale  came  up,  wliich  drove  tlioiii  to  seek  harbor  at  the 
mainland.  The  women  and  children  kept  the  great 
lights  burning  for  three  weeks  without  help.  Meantime 
their  fuel,  provisions,  and  live-stock,  such  as  they  could 
uot  get  into  the  towers,  were  swept  a, \\.i.y  l»y  the  sea.  So 
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MATIMCrS    HOCK,  MAINE. 

was  their  dwelling-house,  of  wliich  not  one  stone  was 
left  upon  another. 

The  families  of  the'  keepers  of  the  light  at  Boon  Island, 
a  small  rock  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  also  have  good  quar- 
ters, and  though  at  times  they  can  find  no  foothold  outside 
of  the  buildings,  yet  in  pleasant  weather  they  can  get 
plenty  of  out-door  exercise  on  their  little  domain. 

The  keepers  of  Minots  Ledge  Light-house  have  their 
families  in  good  quarters  at  Cohasset.  A  telescope  is 
kept  mounted  and  levelled  at  the  light-tower,  which,  as 
Longfellow  says,  stands  like  a  cannon,  but  with  a  friend- 
ly instead  of  a  ferocious  lire  issuing  from  its  mouth.  The 
iron  tower  which  formerly  stood  on  Minots  Ledge  was 
overthrown  and  carried  away  ill  the  terrible  storm  of 
1851. 

The  stone  tower  now  there  was  modelled  upon  the 
tower  built  upon  Eddystone  by  the  English,  and  thus  far 
it  has  bid  defiance  to  the  elements,  although  its  model 
has  been  replaced  by  another.  But  when  it  is  entirely 
hidden  from  sight  by  the  waves,  and  the  anxious  wives 
of  the  keepers  take  turns  in  watching  it  through  the  tele- 
scope, and  fail  to  see  it  for  a  longer  time  than  one  can 
hold  his  breath,  because  of  intervening  waves,  they  almost 
lose  faith  in  its  stanch  ness. 

Winter  life  in  the  Miuots  tower  is  very  dreary.  Its 
stone  courses  are  so  welded  together  that  it  has  become 
like  one  huge  piece  of  stone,  and  it  sways  under  the  blows 
of  wind  and  wave  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  But  it  is  as  firm 
as  the  oak  it  simulates  in  form.  The  life  tells  terribly  on 
the  keepers.  More  than  one  has  so  far  lost  his  mind  as 
to  attempt  his  own  life,  and  several  were  removed  be- 
cause they  became  insane.  In  the  summer,  however,  the 
keepers  take  turns  in  going  ashore,  leaving  two  out  of 
five  always  there.  Visitors  often  come  off  to  the  light. 
The  tower  is  always  well  supplied  with  water,  fuel,  and 
food.  The  library  of  fifty  volumes  is  often  changed,  the 
medicine-chest  is  replenished,  and  the  Light-house  In- 
spector and  the  Light-house  Engineer  visit  them  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  The  only  other  sea-rock  light-house  is 
on  Spectacle  Reef,  in  Lake  Huron. 

Most  of  the  light-houses  in  Southern  waters  are  prac- 
tically of  the  same  pattern.  Take  Fowey  Rocks  Light- 
house as  an  instance,  which  cost  §175,000  to  build.  It 
was  commenced  in  1875,  and  was  finished  in  June,  ls~s. 
It  is  all  of  iron,  and  rests  on  nine  piles  driven  about 
ten  feet  into  the  live  coral  rock.  The  different  parts 
were  made  at  the  North,  and  were  fitted  together  and 
set  up  before  the  structure  was  shipped  to  its  site. 
The  lower  series  of  piles  were  put  in  place  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1876.  A  working  platform  about  eighty  feet  square 
was  erected  on  the  site,  twelve  feet  above  low  water,  and 


from   this  the  great  iron   foundation  piles  were  driven; 

they  were  levelled  by  cutting  off  each  to  the  line  of  the 
lowest.  The  piles  were  then  capped  with  their  respective 
sockets:  the  hori/ontal  girders  were  inserted,  the  diagonal 
tension  rods  were  placed  and  screwed  up,  and  the  founda- 
tion series  was  completed. 

The  main  dilliculty  was  the  bad  weather.  Finally  that 
problem  was  solved  by  pitching  tents  on  the  working- 
platforms,  leaving  a  force  of  workmen  there,  high  and 
dry  above  the  running  sea,  supplied  with  material,  and 
with  a  small  hoisting-engine  to  work  their  derrick.  The 
material  was  stored  at  Soldier  Key,  four  miles  distant, 
and  it  was  delivered  by  lighters  towed  by  a  steam-launch, 
\\bicli  waited  with  steam  up,  day  and  night,  to  tow  them 
out  when  the  weather  would  permit. 

There  are  some  half-dozen  such  light-houses  on  the 
reef  which  runs  around  the  southern  half  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida.  Housekeeping  in  them  is  much  as  it  is 
in  light-ships.  They  are  supplied  with  fuel,  food,  medi- 
cines, and  lights  by  the  government.  'The  keepers 
cook  for  themselves,  as  there  is  110  room  for  families. 
Their  lonely  life  is  kept  from  utter  stagnation  by  routine 
daily  duties.  The  head  keeper  is  captain,  and  ihe  first, 
second,  a.nd  third  assistants  are  his  subordinates.  He  is 
chief,  and  must  be  respected  and  obeyed  accordingly. 

There  is  little  companionship  among  the  keepers.  They 
soon  talk  each  other  out.  and  each  in  turn  becomes  irri- 
table. They  are  apt  to  quit  speaking  to  each  other  after 
they  have  been  long  together,  except  as  business  requires. 
When  they  become  morose  and  ugly,  discipline  comes  in 
to  keep  the  peace.  The  keepers  rise  by  seniority  in  rank. 
and  as  promotions  run  by  districts  rather  than  by  sta- 
tions, there  are  frequent  changes  in  the  crew  of  each 
light -house.  This  tends  to  their  comfort  and  quietude. 
Then,  too,  the  keepers  take  regular  turns  going  ashore  on 
leave. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  this  misanthropic  life 
pervades  all  isolated  stations.  There  is  a  light-house  on 
a  rock  in  a  Massachusetts  harbor  where  the  keeper  rowed 
ashore  each  morning  to  teach  the  village  High  School. 
On  another  the  keeper's  daughter  was  no  mean  pupil  of 
Millard,  the  Boston  sculptor.  On  another  the  keeper's 
wife  had  pupils  in  music,  who  came  off  to  the  island  for 
their  lessons.  The  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  Falkner  Isl- 
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and  Light-house,  in  Long  Island  Sound,  made  collections 
of  sea-weed,  and  mounted  them  so  beautifully  as  well  as 
scientifically  that  her  albums  of  algte,  for  which  she  re- 
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SPECTACLE    KEEF    LIGHT-HOUSE    ATTACKED    BY    ICE. 

ceived  §50  each,  were  always  in  greater  demand  than  she 
could  supply. 

Much  study  has  been  done  in  light-houses,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  on  the  Florida  reefs.  Several  prominent 
Southern  lawyers,  and  one  who,  as  a  judge,  is  well  known 
for  his  sound  admiralty  decisions,  did  much  of  their  law 
reading  in  light-houses  before  they  were  called  to  the  bar. 
Several  young  fellows  have  gone  into  a  light-house  after 
having  dropped  out  of  college  for  lack  of  funds,  and 
have,  as  light-keepers,  kept  up  with  their  classes,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  have  gone  back  with  funds  enough  to 
go  on  with  for  the  following  year.  One  boasts  that  he 
graduated  both  from  Mauaiia  Island  Light  Station  and 
Harvard  College. 

But  as  a  rule  light-keepers  are  not  from  the  student 
classes.  The  work  is  laborious  and  monotonous.  While 
it  is  not  very  fatiguing,  its  incessant  routine  breaks  up  a 
man's  time  so  that,  as  one  of  them  said,  he  had  only  half- 
hours.  The  statistics  of  the  service  show  that  the  aver- 
age official  life  of  a  light -keeper  lasts  but  about  four 
years.  The  service  is  entirely  divorced  from  politics. 
Yet  a  good  man  is  apt  to  make  his  place  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  better,  and  a  poor  keeper  gets  himself 
dropped  out  for  cause.  Then,  too,  the  keepers  are  not  well 
paid.  Salaries  range  from  §350  to  $1000  a  year— the  higher 
salaries  going  to  the  head  keepers  at  the  more  undesirable 
and  harder  places.  Rations  and  fuel  are  supplied  only 
at  those  places  which  are  so  isolated  that  their  carriage 


to  the  station  exceeds  their  first  cost.  The  keepers  are 
required  to  provide  their  uniforms  at  their  own  expense. 
The  best  keepers  are  men  who  have  served  as  sailors  or 
soldiers,  and  can  do  without  sleep  sufficiently  to  stand 
watch  at  night,  who  have  learned  discipline  and  subordi- 
nation, and  can  follow  a  routine  life. 

There  are  some  1200  light-keepers  in  the  service— that 
is,  keepers  of  light-stations.  Among  them  are  perhaps 
50  women.  They,  however,  have  inherited  their  pla.-e.s 
from  deceased  husbands  or  brothers,  from  whom  they 
learned  their  trade.  Among  them  is  Ida  Lewis,  tin- 
keeper  of  Lime  Rock  Light,  in  Newport  (Rhode  Island) 
Harbor,  who  is  best  known  as  the  life-saver,  she  having 
saved  more  than  a  dozen  persons  from  drowning.  Her 
little  dwelling  can  hardly  hold  the  presents  of  plate  and 
the  like  made  her  on  that  account.  A  lake  light  house  is 
kept  by  the  sister  of  ex- Vice-President  Col  fax.  A  light- 
house on  the  Pacific  coast  is  kept  by  the  widow  of  a  late 
gallant  officer  of  our  navy  who  lost  his  life  in  the  light- 
house service.  All  these  women  do  their  work  thorough- 
ly and  well,  or  they  could  not  retain  their  places. 


FIRE  AMONG-   THE   GREENBACKS. 

BY  L.  B.   STOFIEL. 

4  CRUMPLED  ten-dollar  bank-note  lies  upon  the  glow- 
XX   ing  coals  of  the  drawing-room  fire! 

It  suddenly  revealed  itself  from  among  a  heap  of 
scraps  which  Nora  had  thrown  into  the  grate. 

"There's  my  money!"  shouted  Fred,  springing  out  of 
his  chair. 

Involuntarily  he  reached  down  to  snatch  the  money 
from  the  fire,  but  ere  his  hand  passed  over  the  grate 
bar  the  bill  was  in  flames.  In  the  intense  heat  it  un- 
folded, and  in  another  minute  lay  perfectly  carbonized ; 
the  familiar  "X's,"  the  "Ten  Dollars,"  the  portrait 
of  Henry  Clay,  the  engraved  signatures  of  Treasury 
officials,  all  appearing  distinctly  on  the  black  sheet. 
Then  a  draught  caught  it  up,  and  with  a  delicate  rust- 
ling the  remains  of  the  ten  dollars  separated  into  a  hun- 
dred bits,  and  blew  up  the  chimney. 

Fred  could  hardly  keep  from  crying.  That  morning, 
upon  missing  the  money,  he  had  turned  all  his  pockets 
inside  out,  searched  every  shelf  of  every  cupboard,  and 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  entire  family  in  exploring  those 
"nooks  and  corners  "  of  a  house  which  are  never  heard 
of  until  something  is  lost.  But  the  bank-note  was  not 
found.  His  mother  consoled  him  with  the  assurance  that 
if  it  had  been  lost  in  the  house,  it  would  certainly  come 
to  light  before  evening.  Tea  was  scarcely  over,  when, 
sure  enough,  the  ten  dollars  did  "come  to  light''  in  this 
unexpected  way. 

"Well,  never  mind  it,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Jennings, 
stroking  his  son's  hair.  "It  is  a  loss,  certainly,  but  not 
such  a  great  one.  Why,  Fred,  I  once  saw  three  millions 
of  dollars,  in  crisp  new  greenbacks,  burn  up,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Think  of  that  alongside  of  your  misfortune 
just  now!  Your  ten  dollars  were  worth  no  more  to  you 
than  ten  dollars  of  that  were  to  other  persons;  and  yet, 
before  my  eyes,  three  whole  millions  of  such  dollars  were 
reduced  to  ashes." 

Fred  stood  aghast,  and  Nora  stopped  perfectly  still  at 
the  corner  of  the  mantel,  awed  by  the  thought  of  snc-h  .-i 
catastrophe  as  her  father's  words  outlined. 

"  Tell  us  about  it,"  they  said. 

"It  was  the  only  part  I  had  in  the  war  of  the  rebel  1 
ion,"  replied  Mr.  Jennings;  "and  sometimes,  when  I  hear 
old  soldiers  recall  incidents  of  the  camp  and  battle  lidd. 
I  am  rather  proud  of  the  little  experience  I  had  in  nerving 
the  Stars  and  Stripes." 

"Too  bad,  though,  that  it  wound  up  so  disastrously," 
Fred  interrupted. 
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"Nevertheless,  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  was  helping 
to  guard  the  S:;,IHI(>.(IOO  when  il  \vas  destroyed;  but  1 
thought  very  little  of  the  vast  sum  at  tin-  lime.  Hu- 
man lives  were  at  stake,  and  the  enormous  pile  of  paper 
money  was  actually  helping'  to  destroy  them.  It  was  a 
terrible  business." 

Kor  a  moment  the  gentleman  gazed  thoughtfully  into 
the  cheerful  open  grate.  Then,  as  though  the  dancing 
flames  there  aided  his  memory,  he  repeated  the  reflection, 
"Ah,  yes,  it  was  a  terrible  business,"  and  settled  hack 
comfortably  into  the  easy -chair,  preferring  to  keep  his 
eyes  away  from  the  fire  after  that. 

"One  of  the  prettiest  steamboats  that  ever  plied  the 
Mississippi  River  was  the  Ruth,''  he  resumed.  "She  was 
built  in  the  spring  of  1SC.3,  and  cost  her  owners  $(55.000. 
She  was  over  250  feet  long,  and  could  carry  a  great  many 
passengers.  But  she  enjoyed  a  very  short  career.  In 
those  days  St.  Louis  was  an  important  distributing  centre 
for  the  United  States  government.  The  outbreak  of  the 
war  had  tested  the  patriotism  of  the  city,  and  had  not 
found  it  wanting;  but  some  of  the  places  near  it  were  not 
always  safe.  Down  the  river  there  were  plenty  of  rebels, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  steamboat  men  could 
never  be  sure  of  the  loyalty  of  strangers  boarding  their 
boats.  It  was  just  six  miles  below  Cairo,  close  to  a  little 
place  called  Norfolk,  that  a  Confederate  made  way  with 
the  Ruth. 

"The  steamer  had  left  St.  Louis  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1863.  She  had  on  board  $3,000,000  in  greenbacks,  eigh- 
teen paymasters  of  the  United  States  army,  their  clerks, 
and  a  guard  of  fifty  soldiers.  The  money  was  being 
taken  to  Memphis  and  Helena  to  pay  the  troops. 
It  was  in  wooden  boxes,  piled  up  in  the  forward  part 
of  the  cabin.  I  should  say  there  was  as  much  as  two 
cords  of  it.  Such  a  pile  of  money  was  the  wonder  of 
the  day  to  the  crew  of  the  boat.  How  some  of  them 
did  eye  it  curiously  as  they  passed  in  and  out  of  the  cabin  ! 
As  other  passengers  were  aboard,  and  as  the  boat  was 
passing  through  a  valley  either  openly  or  secretly  hostile, 
a  heavy  guard  was  always  kept  around  the  greenbacks. 
At  night  this  guard  consisted  of  five  soldiers.  To  prevent 
any  one  of  them  from  leaving  the  apartment,  a  cabin-boy 
was  assigned  to  sit  up  all  night  with  the  five  soldiers,  to 
bring  them  drinking  water,  or  perform  other  errands  for 
them.  The  fact  that  he  was  assisting  in  watching  over 
millions  of  real  dollars  furnished  the  lad  with  excitement 
enough  to  keep  him  awake. 

"About  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  4th  the 
cabin-boy  had  gone  down  to  the  kitchen  to  arrange  for 
some  supper  for  the  soldiers.  AVhen  he  was  ready  to 
return,  he  suddenly  found  his  passage  to  the  cabin-door 
barred  by  a  dense  volume  of  smoke,  which  before  many 
moments  broke  into  fierce,  crackling  flames.  The  boat 
was  on  fire ! 

"The  boy  quickly  sounded  an  alarm.  Captain  Pe- 
gram,  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  was  on  the  deck 
outside  at  the  time.  Hearing  from  the  cabin-boy  that 
the  flames  were  evidently  issuing  from  the  carpenter 
shop  abaft  the  wheel-house,  he  ran  back  there  with  a 
deck  hand  in  hopes  of  extinguishing  the  flames.  But 
this  was  impossible;  the  fire  was  too  far  advanced.  The 
Captain  had  scarcely  got  back  to  the  wheel-house,  when 
he  ran  against  the  engineers,  huddled  together  in  the 
forecastle.  They  had  been  driven  from  their  post  by 
the  roaring  mass  of  flame  that  had  suddenly  invaded 
the  engine  hold.  The  engines,  however, were  still  putting 
and  wheezing,  and  the  pilot  swung  his  wheel  around 
to  run  the  boat  ashore  and  save  the  lives  of  the  passen- 
gers. In  three  minutes  the  boat  touched  the  right 
bank. 

"But  just  then  a  peculiar  and  horrible  accident  oc- 
curred. Under  the.  full  head  of  steam  at  which  the  Ruth 
had  been  plunging  forward  she  ran  about  twenty-live 


I'1 'el  HP  ihe  bank,  which  was  so  steep  that  she  slipped 
back  into  tin-  river.  Instead  of  getting  out  a  line,  the 
crew  unwound  a  heavy  chain  with  which  to  make  the 
vessel  fa  si  lo  shore,  and  before  i|  could  be  successfully 
handled,  the  boat  had  swung  around,  the  engines  still 
going  and  the  inside  wheel  turning,  and  started  boldly 
oil'  directly  into  the  river. 

"A  runaway  boat!  Her  engines  propelling  her  for- 
ward to  certain  destruction!  No  hand  at  the  throtile 
of  those  engine.-,;  the  way  effectually  closed;  and  fire 
enveloping  crew  and  passengers!  It  was  a  thrilling  sit- 
uation. 

"The  Ruth's  violent  collision  with  Ihe  shore  had  stove 
in  her  stem  above  the  middle  deck,  but  that  mattered  lit- 
tle, and  oil  the  flaming  steamboat  continued.  Soon  she 
reached  the  middle  of  the  river  again.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  way  by  which  those  dreadful  engines  could  be 
stopped,  and  the  throngs  of  soldiers  and  passengers  on 
deck  saw  nothing  but  death  before  them.  The  swift 
current  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  whirled  the  prow 
around  until  it  pointed  down  the  valley.  The  fire  below 
bad  parted  the  works  that  held  the  helm  within  the  pi- 
lot's control,  and  now  he  was  powerless  to  arrest  her 
progress. 

"The  flames  gathered  fury.  The  crackling  was  soon 
lost  in  a  mad  rushing  roar.  People  tried  to  make  their 
escape  from  the  doomed  vessel.  Many,  though,  never 
reached  the  deck  from  the  cabin  and  hold.  Presently 
there  was  a  dull  explosion.  A  steam-pipe  had  collapsed, 
and  one  of  the  huge  paddle-wheels  dropped  off  into  the 
water.  At  last  the  engines  below  were  powerless,  but  it 
left  the  Ruth  in  no  better  shape,  and  she  drifted  now  at 
the  mercy  of  the  current. 

"Thirty -five  persons  were  burned  to  death  as  she  thus 
drifted.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  inflammable  nature  of  the 
greenbacks  in  the  forward  part  of  the  cabin  made  the 
conflagration  much  worse  in  that  end  of  the  boat.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  save  the  $3,000,000.  It  would  have 
been  sinful  to  have  tried  to  do  so.  The  Captain  was  the 
last  man  to  leave  the  boat,  and  he  only  did  so  after  the 
deck  fell  in,  carrying  him  down  among  the  debris.  Five 
miles  below  where  the  Ruth  had  slipped  from  the  shore 
her  hull  sank  from  view. 

"The  survivors  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  around 
a  bonfire  on  .shore.  In  the  morning  the  steamer  Schickle 
picked  them  up,  and  carried  them  to  Cairo.  The  military 
authorities  there  were  convinced  that  the  boat  had  been 
fired  by  a  rebel,  spy,  and  fearing  that  with  accomplices 
he  might  have  escaped  with  some  of  the  money,  sent 
Captain  Pegram  back  to  the  spot  where  the  wreck  lay, 
to  make  sure  that  none  of  the  greenbacks  were  still  in  a 
condition  to  invite  theft.  The  gunboat  Tyler,  which  af- 
terward took  part  in  some  of  the  important,  engagements 
along  the  Mississippi,  was  placed  at  Captain  Pegram's 
disposal.  Soundings  at  the  spot  where  the  wreck  of  the 
Ruth  lay  convinced  everybody,  however,  that  buzzard 
wreckers  could  not  work  upon  the  ruin,  and  members  of 
the  crew  readily  swore  to  the  fact  that  they  had  seen  the 
money  burn.  Yet  even  a  tithe  of  $3,000,000  was  worth 
some  effort  at  recovery,  and  a  special  commission  which 
the  government  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  investigate  the  disas- 
ter, under  Major-General  Hunter,  employed  bell-boats  and 
divers  for  a  long  time.  They  found  nothing  but  charred 
scraps  of  the  $3,000,000. 

"The  statement  by  the  master  of  the  boat  that  the  five 
soldiers  guarding  the  money  had  perished  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  divers,  who  found  their  blackened  corpses 
among  the  ashes  of  the  boxes  full  of  greenbacks.  The 
poor  fellows  had  every  one  of  them  been  faithful  to  the 
last." 

"  I'.ul,  father,"  exclaimed  Fred,  breathlessly,  "I  thought 
you  said  that  you  had  helped  to  guard  the  money?" 

"Yes;  I  was  the  cabin-boy." 
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THE    FEARFUL    VOYAGE    HE    TOOK    INTO    THE 
UNKNOWN    OCEAN   A.D.  1492. 

BY    JOIIN    RUSSELL    CORYELL. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IT  would  be  hard  by  mere  imagination  to  comprehend 
the  terrors  the  boys  experienced  as  they  crept  stealth- 
ily along  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Before  reaching  the  cor- 
ner, around  which  they  fancied  they  would  come  upon 
another  open  beach,  they  stopped  many  times,  listening 
tremblingly  for  some  sound  to  warn  them  of  possible 
clanger. 

But  when  they  finally  reached  the  corner,  and  had 
peered  around  it  with  the  greatest  caution,  they  discov- 
ered that  it  broke  into  a  forest,  the  straggling  trees  of 
which  came  almost  to  the  water's  edge.  Upon  discover- 
ing that,  they  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and 
then  sat  down,  pale  and  weary,  to  discuss  their  further 
movements. 

"  What  shall  we  do  now?"  said  Diego. 

"I  think,"  said  Juan,  "that  if  I  could  get  a  few  ba- 
nanas to  eat,  and  then  have  a  few  hours  of  sleep,  I 
should  feel  quite  strong  again,  and  could  go  on.  Night 
will  be  our  best  time  for  travelling." 

"Yes,"  answered  Diego,  "and  if  we  but  dared  to  enter 
the  wood  yonder,  we  could  get  all  the  bananas  we  could 
eat." 

"And  hide  in  some  thicket  and  sleep,"  added  Juan. 

The  need  they  both  had  for  sleep  and  food  decided 
them,  and,  after  weighing  all  the  chances  for  and  against 
their  project,  they  fell  on  their  faces  and  crawled  into 
the  wood.  Fortune  favored  them,  and  enabled  them  to 
come  upon  a  banana-tree  loaded  with  the  luscious  fruit, 
which  they  plucked  and  carried  with  them  into  a  shaded 
natural  bower. 

After  they  had  eaten  all  they  desired,  they  laid  them- 
selves down  and  fell  into  a  refreshing  sleep,  which  even 
their  fear  of  cannibals  could  not  disturb.  When  they 
awoke,  the  stars  were  shining. 

They  first  ate  some  of  the  bananas,  and  then  discussed 
the  route  they  should  take.  It  did  not  take  them  long 
to  decide  that  the  safest  plan,  as  well  as  the  most  direct 
road,  would  be  to  keep  along-  the  beach  as  much  as  was 
possible,  climbing  or  skirting  any  cliffs  that  might  inter- 
pose themselves. 

With  this  plan  in  view,  they  made  their  way  back 
around  the  cliff,  but  reached  the  other  side  of  it,  only  to 
discover  that  it  was  as  crowded  now  as  it  had  been  de- 
serted during  the  day,  the  natives  being  scattered  along  it 
for  a  long  distance — some  of  them  gathered  around  fires,  at 
which  something  was  evidently  cooking-,  and  which  they 
at  once,  with  a  horrible  fear,  fancied  the  worst  of. 

They  hastened  back  as  they  had  come,  and  decided, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  strike  into  the  woods  and  go  back 
a  mile  or  more,  and  then  take  an  easterly  course,  which 
would  bring  them  into  a  nearly  parallel  line  with  the 
beach. 

"I  remember  now,"  said  Diego,  "that  the  villages  of 
these  Indians  are  always  near  enough  to  the  beach  to  en- 
able them  to  get  to  it.'' 

"  Yes,"  said  Juan.  "  It  is  either  so,  or  far  back  in  the 
interior." 

But  in  this  they  were  wrong,  and,  so  far  as  it  concern- 
ed the  island  of  Bohio— or  Haiti,  as  it  really  was  called  — 
they  discovered  their  mistake  ere  very  long.  They  re- 
traced their  steps  in  the  wood  until  they  came  to  where 
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they  had  slept,  and  made  a  fresh  departure  from  there. 
They  had  not  gone  two  miles,  however,  before  they  al- 
most stumbled  into  a  small  village. 

Greatly  dismayed,  they  made  a  careful  detour  and 
passed  the  village;  but  the}'  were  so  fearful  of  coming 
upon  other  villages  that  they  proceeded  now  much  more 
cautiously.  Even  that  did  not  help  them  greatly,  how- 
ever, for  after  another  two  miles,  perhaps,  they  came 
upon  a  very  large  village,  and  in  endeavoring  to  go 
around  this  they  became  hopelessly  lost. 

If  they  could  have  seen  the  heavens,  they  could  have 
trained  their  bearings  by  the  stars,  hut  the  woods  were 
too  dense  for  that;  and  they  would  have  been  obliged  to 
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stop  and  wait  for  daylight  if  Juan  had  not  pointed  out 
that  they  were  certainly  going  up  hill,  which  would  in- 
dicate that  they  were  going  south,  since  the  hills,  as  they 
had  noticed  from  the  canoe,  ran  east  and  west. 

"Then  let  us  keep  on  going  up,"  said  Diego,  "and 
perhaps  we  can  find  a  lookout  to-morrow  on  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  and  select  a  safer  course." 

The  advice  was  certainly  good,  and  it  was  not  difficult 
to  follow,  particularly  as  they  fell  in  with  no  more  vil- 
lages. So  they  kept  on,  always  climbing,  and  occa- 
sionally, now,  gaining  a  sight  of  the  stars;  though  the 
forest  remained  dense  as  far  as  they  went. 

How  far  they  went  they  had  no  means  of  knowing; 
for  even  the  time  spent  or  the  fatigue  incurred  was  no 
criterion;  for  while  they  were  quite  certain  that  they 
must  have  been  six  hours  on  foot,  they  had  wandered  so 
much  from  a  direct  path  that  it  was  quite  possible  they 
might  have  gone  but  a  very  short  distance;  and  they  had 
been  tired  from  the  start. 

As  well  as  they  could  in  the  darkness,  they  selected  a 
sheltered  spot  to  sleep  in,  and  laid  themselves  down  to 
rest.  Fortunately  they  had  no  need  to  think  of  snakes 
or  other  dangerous  reptiles  or  beasts;  for  the  only 
really  unpleasant  creatures  011  the  islands  were  scor- 
pions, centipedes,  and  tarantulas,  which  were  not  feared 
by  the  natives,  and  in  consequence  the  voyagers  also  had 
learned  to  hold  them  in  little  fear. 

In  the  shaded  woods  the  morning  sun  had  no  opportu- 
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iiitv  to  awaken  the  boys  until  they  were  ready  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  so  the  day  was  well  advanced  before  they 
roused  themselves. 

"Ah-h  li  !"  yawned  Diego,  comfortably,  "I  am  ready 
for  breakfast,  aren't  you  '." 

"  'Sh-sli !"  said  .hum,  and  pointed  through  the  trees. 

Behind  Diego,  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  distant, 
was  an  opening-,  a  sort  of  level  plateau  on  the  mountain- 
side, and  straggling  along  the  side  nearest  the  boys  was  a 
village  of  possibly  two  hundred  huts.  Under  the  shade 
of  the  trees  nearest  the  huts  were  hammocks,  in  which 
the  men  were  lazily  swinging,  while  the  women  worked 
leisurely  at  their  light  tasks.  Children  played  about 
everywhere. 

Nowhere  had  the  boys  seen  comelier  or  pleasanter- 
looking  women  ;  but  nowhere  had  they  seen  more  forbid- 
ding-looking men.  Their  foreheads  sloped  back  abrupt- 
ly from  their  eyebrows,  and  their  faces  were  hideously 
streaked  with  paint.  Moreover,  they  were  taller  and 
more  muscular  in  appearance  than  the  other  Indians 
they  had  seen.  At  least  the  few  men  they  saw  moving 
about  were;  and  altogether  the  boys  were  satisfied  that, 
the  men.  at  least,  looked  the  cannibals  they  were  reputed 
to  be. 

They  did  not  stop  for  any  extended  examination  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  stole  away  from  the  village,  going  higher 
up  the  mountain,  as  taking  them  in  the  direction  they 
wished  to  go,  and  as  promising  to  carry  them  farthest 
away  from  the  village. 

When  they  had  gone  a  sufficient  distance  for  safety. 
they  sought  a  banana-tree  and  plucked  a  quantity  of  the 
fruit  and  ate  it.  It  was  not  what  they  would  have  eaten 
had  they  had  the  courage  to  make  a  fire  to  cook  by,  for 
they  could  have  had  potatoes  or  yucca  root;  but  they  did 
not  dare  do  that,  and  so  they  had  to  be  content  with 
bananas. 

The  mountain  by  this  time  had  begun  to  run  bare  of 
forest  trees,  and  to  become  steeper,  and  it  was  not  long 
after  that  the  boys  found  themselves  free  of  the  woods 
altogether,  with  a  patch  ahead  of  them  of  bare  rugged 
rocks.  It  seemed  quite  improbable  that  any  village 
would  be  in  such  a  spot,  and  they  felt  safe  to  cross  the 
open  space  and  climb  to  the  highest  of  the  rocks,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  view  of  the  ocean. 

They  had  supposed,  from  the  edge  of  the  woods,  that 
these  rocks  were  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  when 
they  reached  them,  they  discovered  that  the  mountain- 
top  was  many  feet  above  them  still,  and  separated  from 
them  by  a  wooded  valley.  They  obtained  from  the  rocks 
the  view  they  desired,  however,  and  almost  due  northeast 
from  where  they  stood  they  could  see  running  to  the 
water  the  mountains  which  they  believed  were  the  ones 
they  were  seeking. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Juan,  making  a  mental  calcula- 
tion of  how  far  they  had  drifted  and  in  what  direc- 
tion. 

"  Look  !"  said  Diego,  in  a  choking-  voice. 

Juan  followed  his  finger  and  saw  a  sail — the  Pinta  was 
returning  to  find  them. 

"We  must  hurry," said  Diego. 

"How  far  do  you  think  it  is?"  asked  Juan.  "Six  or 
seven  leagues  - 

"  Seven,  I  should  say,"  answered  Diego.  "Everything 
looks  nearer  in  this  country.  Let  us  calculate.  The 
Pinta  will  reach  there,  in,  say,  three  hours.  She  will 
surely  remain  as  many  more.  Oh  yes,  she  will  remain 
several  hours.  Why  not?" 

He  was  thinking  that  even  if  they  walked  openly 
through  the  country,  and  at  their  best  speed,  they  could 
not  hope  to  reach  the  place  in  less  than  ten  hours,  allow- 
ing for  losing  their  way.  Juan  understood  him. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said.  "Let  us  start,  and  we  may 
be  able  to  go  a  long  distance  on  the  mountain  top  with- 


out seeing  a  soul.     Come!     The  sight  of  the  ship  makes 
me  stronger.      How  glad  they  will  be  to  see  us!" 

"Will  they  not?" 

"  Tell  me,  Diego,"  said  Juan — "  I  have  been  wishing  to 
ask  you  and  did  not  dare— did  Miguel  knock  you  off  the 
yard?" 

"No.      Why  do  you  ask  J" 

"Because  when  I  saw  you  falling  I  saw  him  with  his 
arm  upraised,  as  if  he  either  had  struck  you  or  intended 
to." 

"  I  think  he  tried  to  help  me,"  said  Diego;  "  but  I  don't 
know." 

"If  the  men  knew  he  was  on  the  yard  with  you — and 
they  will  be  certain  to — I  am  afraid  it  will  fare  ill  with 
him.  Come,  let  us  hurry!" 

So  they  hastened  down  from  their  height,  and  struck 
into  what  seemed  very  much  like  a  travelled  way,  it  was 
so  easy  to  pass  along.  And  yet  it  had  no  appearance  of 
being  anything  but  natural,  and  so  they  had  no  suspicion 
Of  it.  At  first  the  slope  was  slightly  downward,  but  kept 
all  the  time  in  the  open  rocky  space.  Then  it  entered  a 
Wooded  tract,  and  led  them  to  a  pretty  mountain  stream. 

They  were  tired,  bananas  offered  themselves,  and  the 
water  sounded  so  inviting  either  to  drink  or  to  bathe  in 
that  they  could  not  resist. 

"Let  us  bathe  and  eat  before  we  go  farther,"  suggested 
Diego,  and  they  did  so. 

Diego,  who  was  somewhat  more  particular  in  the  mat- 
ter of  cleanliness  than  the  other  sailors,  always  carried 
his  comb  in  his  pocket,  and  so  he  and  Juan  made  their 
toilet  to  the  extent  of  smoothing  their  hair;  and  then, 
very  much  refreshed,  they  got  up  and  pushed  on  again. 

The  woods  were  evidently  only  the  result  of  the  brook 
bringing  moisture  and  soil  to  the  rocky  tract;  for  in  a 
little  while  the  depression  ceased,  and  they  emerged  once 
more  into  the  same  rocky  belt. 

•.    "Hark!"  said  Diego,  of  a  sudden.      "Do  you  hear  any 
noise?" 

"The  sound  of  drums,  or  something  of  the  sort?  yes." 

They  stopped  and  listened,  and  the  noise  grew  distinctly 
in  volume. 

''It  is  coming  nearer!"  cried  Diego,  in  alarm.  "  And  I 
hear  voices  singing,  or  howling.  It's  behind  us.  Juan  ! 
What  shall  we  do?  Hide!  yes,  that  is  it;  hide!" 

They  looked  all  about  them  for  a  proper  place,  and 
Diego  noticed  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  rocks  higher  up  to 
his  right. 

"Up  here!"  he  whispered,  and  ran  with  all  his  speed, 
followed  close  by  Juan. 

They  were  soon  there,  and  the  cleft,  proved  to  be  a  nar- 
row, cave-like  opening,  the  depth  of  which  the  boys  could 
not  determine,  nor  did  they  try  to  discover;  for  all  that 
interested  them  was  the  fact  that  it  offered  a  good  place 
of  concealment  for  them. 

At  the  same  time  it  afforded  them  a  good  view  of  the 
country  they  had  been  traversing,  and  promised  to  enable 
them  to  see  the  new-comers  without  difficulty.  And  it 
fulfilled  its  promise  in  a  very  few  minutes,  giving  the 
boys  a  sight  of  a  most  extraordinary  and  startling  spec- 
tacle. 

From  out  of  the  wood,  not  far  from  where  they  had 
just  come,  there  emerged  a  fantastic  procession,  which 
moved  with  a  rapidity  that  was  really  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  numbers  of  which  it  was  composed. 

At  the  head  of  it  came  a  man  beating  a  sort  of  drum, 
and  moving  at  a  rapid  pace.  Behind  him  were  perhaps 
twenty  men,  all  beating  drums  and  chanting-  at  the  same 
time  that  they  performed  all  sorts  of  singular  antics, 
though  without  interfering  with  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
procession.  Behind  them  again  came  hundreds  of  girls, 
dancing  and  singing  in  time  with  each  other;  and  behind 
them  came  hundreds  more  of  men  and  women,  also  sing- 
ing and  dancing  with  the  greatest  fervor. 
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After  he  was  seated,  still  beating  his 
drum,  the  young  girls  with  their  baskets 
gathered  near,  and  the  others  drew  up  in 
a  wider  circle,  until  all  were  up  the  moun- 
tain. Then  the  priests  made  obeisance  to 
the  sitting  man  and  delivered  a  sort  of  ad- 
dress, pointing  so  often  directly  at  the 
place  where  the  boys  were  that  Diego, 
who  had  strained  his  ears  to  hear,  caught 
Juan  and  dragged  him  back. 

"Juan!  Juan!"  he  whispered,  convuls- 
ively, "they  are  coming  in  here.  It  must 
be  a  sort  of  cave.  Let  us  run  back  into  it. " 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


I 


THE    CLEFT    PROVED    TO    BE    A    NAIUiOW    CAVE-LIKK    OPENING. 


It  was  some  time  before  the  boys  could  see  all  of  this 
strange  procession— strange  in  itself  and  stranger  still  for 
the  place  it  was  in.  Their  first  thought,  and  the  one  they 
clung  to,  was  that  it  was  some  horrible  festival  which 
would  end  in  a  cannibal  orgy  in  the  manner  that  had 
been  described  to  Diego  by  the  natives  from  whom  he  had 
learned  to  speak  the  Indian  tongue. 

They  watched  it  with  a  sort  of  fascinated  abhorrence, 
and  in  their  thoughts  were  deciding  how  they  would 
escape  it  by  climbing  higher  up  the  mountain.  Nearer 
and  nearer  it  came  along  the  way  they  had  come ;  nearer 
and  nearer  to  where  they  had  turned  to  seek  their  hiding- 
place.  It  was  there. 

"Juan,"  gasped  Diego,  "  it  is  coming  up  the  mountain  !" 

By  "  it  "  he  meant  the  procession  ;  and  it  certainly  had 
turned  up  almost  in  the  very  footsteps  of  the  boys.  They 
shrank  back,  but  still  watched  the  coming  crowds,  which, 
now  at  the  ascent,  had  ceased  to  dance,  though  the  sing- 
ing and  drum-beating  continued. 

And  as  they  came  nearer,  the  boys  all  the  while  won- 
dering what  their  errand  could  be,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  man  who  led  was  a  personage  of  importance;  for  he 
was  covered  with  ornaments  of  gold,  and  wore  a  coronet 
of  the  same  metal,  with  a  head-dress  of  feathers  rising 
above  it.  The  men  who  followed  him  were  ornamented 
in  quite  another  way,  being  tattooed  all  over  the  body 
with  grotesque  figures. 

The  girls,  who  came  next,  carried  baskets  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  and  were  decked  out  with  gold  and  other  orna- 
ments. The  men  and  women  farther  down  the  line  were 
loaded  with  as  much  as  they  could  carry  in  the  way  of 
finery,  but  carried  neither  fruit  nor  flowers. 

All  of  this  the  boys  could  see,  because  they  did  not  dare 
to  stir,  and  were  protected  from  observation  by  the  shrubs 
that  grew  about  the  opening  where  they  had  taken  shel- 
ter. Their  hearts  were  in  their  mouths  for  fear  of  dis- 
covery, and  they  crouched  side  by  side,  very  unwilling 
spectators  of  the  scene  that  followed,  and  yet  interested. 

The  leading  person,  whom  the  boys  took  to  be  either  a 
high  priest  or  a  cacique,  approached  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  boys,  and  stood  there  until  an  attendant  hurried  up 
with  a  stool  of  a  dark  polished  wood,  and  placed  it  con- 
veniently for  him  to  sit,  he  meanwhile  never  ceasing  to 
beat  his  drum. 


PAPYRUS,  PARCHMENT,  PAPER. 
N  the  earliest  times  the'  people  of  Egypt  and 
India  wrote  on  papyrus,  made,  of  the  reed  of 
that  name,  and  all  the  old  books  were  formed 
of  it.     Imagine  what  bulky  volumes  they  made, 
and  what  trouble   it  was  to  write  and  make 
them  one  at  a  time.     Alexandria  was  possessed 
of  a  large  library,  and  Ptolemy,  the  great  King 
of  Egypt,  was  so  jealous  of  it  that  he  forbade 
the  exportation  of  papyrus,  for  lie,   feared  that 
Eumenes   of  Pergamus  might  make  a  library 
equal  to  his.     This  was  in  263  B.C.,  but  about 
seventy  years  later,  190  B.C.,  this  same  Eumenes 
is  credited  with  having  invented  parchment  for 
writing  and  making  books,  so  the  useful  invention  was  probably 
due  to  Ptolemy's  jealousy.     The  oldest  and  most  valuable  books 
now  known  are  written  on  parchment  made  of  the  skin  of  goats. 
The  Persian  records  prior  to  this  time  are  said  to  have  beer,  made 
on  parchment,  but  they  did  the  world  no  good. 

The  exact  date  of  the  invention  of  paper,  other  than  papyrus, 
is  not  stated,  but  it  is  known  that  cotton  was  used  iu  its  manu- 
facture about  A.n.  (idO,  and  rags  were  utilized  700  years  later. 
Coarse  white  paper  was  made  in  England  in  1580,' and  it  has 
steadily  improved  since  then,  until  we  have  all  sorts  and  varie- 
ties. Paper  to-day  is  made  of  grass  and  hop  stalks  and  wood 
and  rags  and  other  curious  things.  A  sheet  of  paper  six  feet 
three  inches  in  width  and  24,000  feet  long  was  made  in  Colyton, 
in  Devon,  England,  iu  1860. 


A  WHITE   CHIEF   OF  THE  MAORIS. 

HEXI  TE  REI,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Chief  Matene  Te 
Whiwhi,  took  the  child  from  the  nurse's  arms,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  Tamihaua  Te  Hoia,who  solemnly  'rubbed  noses' 
with  him  in  the  presence  of  the  tribe,  all  the  women  present 
joining  in  a  soft  and  plaintive  whakaoriori  composed  expressly 
for  the  occasion." 

This  is  not  a  bit  of  ancient  history.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  nose-rubbing  took  place,  when  Huia,  the  infant 
son  of  the  English  Earl  of  Onslow  (Governor  of  New  Zea- 
land), and  the  godson  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  formally  ad- 
mitted to  brotherhood  and  chieftainship  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  once  powerful  tribe  of  Ngatihuia.  The  cere- 
mony was  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
occasion  on  record  when  a  European  child  has  been  so 
admitted,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  among  the  act- 
ors were  the  sons  of  men  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  Eng- 
lishmen like  water  at  the  Wairau  massacre  of  1843.  Shall 
I  tell  you  the  story,  and  something  of  what  it  recalls  .' 

It  begins  with  an  every-day  occurrence,  the  birth  of  a 
boy,  which  occurred  about  a  twelvemonth  ago.  But  the 
surroundings  were  noticeable.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Governor  of  New  Zealand,  and  Lord  Onslow  is  the  only 
Governor  of  that  colony  who  has  had  a  child  born  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office.  The  idea  was  mooted  in  Welling- 
ton, and  rapidly  spread  through  the  country,  that  a  Maori 
name  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  boy,  and  that  Queen 
Victoria  should  be  asked  to  be  his  godmother.  The  Earl 
readily  agreed  to  the  one  suggestion,  and  the  Queen 
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graciously  assented  to  the  other.  Accordingly,  the  in- 
fant was  christened  Victor  Iluia.  and  has  a  Queen  and 
Empress  for  a.  sponsor. 

Huia,  besides  being  (.he  name  of  a  tribe  and  of  a  legend- 
ary young  lady  who  played  :i  part  in  romantic  love  stories 
which  always  ended  fatally,  is  also  the  name  of  a  beau- 
tiful native  New  Zealand  bird.  Whether  Lord  Onslow 
in  his  choice  of  the  name  was  thinking  of  the  tribe,  the 
legendary  maiden,  or  the  bird  is  not  certain.  The  tribe 
accepted  the  compliment,  and  hence  the  ceremony. 

It  was  as  follows  —  the  date,  the  12th  of  September, 
having  been  fixed  after  a  tremendous  amount  of  consul- 
tation among  the  Ngatihuias  and  their  allied  hapus:  ( In 
the  day  previous,  his  Excellency,  with  Lady  Onslow  and 
party,  went  by  rail  from  Wellington  to  Otaki,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  leading  chiefs, and  escorted  to  the  hotel,  the 
road-side  being  lined  with 
Maoris,  who  chanted  the 
native  song  of  welcome, 
' '  Haeremai. "  On  the  f ol- 
lowing  morning  the  tribe 
and  their  allies  assembled 
in  full  force,  the  women 
in  front,  all  wearing  holi- 
day attire,  with  their  heads 
decked  with  huia  feathers. 
With  the  usual  karangas 
and  songs  of  welcome  they 
escorted  the  viceregal  par- 
ty to  the  tribal  meeting- 
house," Raukawa, "  which 
had  been  carefully  pre- 
pared and  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  The  "ma- 
rae,"  or  open  square  in 
front  of  the  meeting- 
house, had  been  converted 
into  a  fairy  grove,  a  whole 
forest  of  nikau-palms  and 
tree  -  ferns  having  been 
brought  bodily  from  the 
bush,  and  fixed  in  position 
as  if  growing,  while  gar- 
lands of  native  clematis 
hung  in  festoons  between 
the  stems.  There  was  a 
pathway  in  the  midst  cov- 
ered with  matting,  and 
sentinels  guarded  the  en- 
trance, with  their  muskets 
at  "attention."  A  grand 
salute  of  musketry  an- 
nounced the  Governor's 
arrival. 

His  Excellency's  party  having  been  seated  in  the  carved 
vestibule  of  the  meeting-house,  with  the  Maoris  sitting  on 
the  ground  in  picturesque  groups  in  front,  the  formal  pro- 
ceedings commenced.  The  Chief,  Kereopa  Tukumaru, 
was  the  first  to  welcome  the  Governor,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  otherchiefs  who  spoke  in  Maori,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Buller  interpreting.  Their  speeches  \vcre  all  much 
in  the  same  style,  and  may  be  given  as  follows: 

"Welcome,  O  Governor!  Welcome  also,  Lady  Onslow!  Wel- 
come to  Otaki,  the  home  of  the  Ngatihuia,  bringing  with  you 
tin.-,  new  bearer  ofonr  yreat  ancestor's  name.  Welcome,  O  thou 
youn;;  Huia,  the  representative  of  all  the  great  chiefs  who  have 
departed.  The  old  men  of  the  tribe,  where  arc  they?  Gone; 
all  gone  into  the  never-ending  night.  We  thank  you,  O  Gov- 
ernor, for  coining  especially  to  Otaki  to  present  your  infant  son 
to  his  people.  But  here  you  tiud  us  as  a  mere  remnant  of  a 
great  tribe.  Our  fathers  are  gone, hut  here  are  we,  the  scatter- 
ed grandchildren,  assembled  to  welcome  your  nohle  son.  You 
have  proved  yourself  the  most  active  of  all  our  Governors.  You 
have  seen  nearly  every  village  in  the  land,  and  uotliing  seems 
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to  tire  you  ;  and  now  we  arc  able  to  welcome  you,  even  hen-  at 
Otaki, in  the  place  where,  fifty  years  ago,  the  gospel  of  Christian- 
ity was  accepted  liy  the  Mauri  people.  We  have  been  steadfast 
to  the  faith  all  through,  following  the  precepts  of  our  pastor, 
your  present  Bishop  of  Wellington,  and  never  allowing  the  wars 
nf  (he  land  to  disturb  us.  All  this  time  our  tribe  has  been  loyal 
to  die  Queen,  and  now  we  welcome  you  as  the  (Queen's  repre- 
sentative. We  salute  you,  according  to  Maori  custom,  as  the 
White  Crane  of  rare  appearance,  the  bird  seen  once  iu  a  life- 
time. You  will  lind  this  people  as  loyal  in  the  future  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Your  son  hears  the  name  of  our  noblest 
ancestor.  It.  was  Huia's  descendant,  Rauparaha,  who  counselled 
the  people  to  follow  peace,  and  not  to  avenge  his  capture. 
There  yonder  is  the  snow-clad  Ruahine  range,  the  home  of  our 
favorite  bird.  We  ask  you,  O  Governor,  to  restrain  the  Pakehas 

from  si tini;  it,  that  when  your  boy  grows  up  he  may  see  the 

beautiful  bird  which  hears  his  name.  We  thank  you  and  Lady 
Onslow  again  for  this  proof  of  your  regard  for  the  people,  and  of 

your  desire  to  promote  their 

^  welfare.     You  have  heard  the 

words  of  the  tribe.     There  is 
nothing  more  to  say." 

After  Lord  Onslow  had 
replied,  Tamihana  Te 
Hoia,  the  young  heredi- 
tary Chief  of  the  Ngati- 
huias, came  forward  into 
the  centre  of  the  marae, 
and  said,  "And  now,  O 
Governor  and  Lady  On- 
slow,  bring  forward  the 
infant  Huia,  that  the  tribe 
may  do  honor  to  him." 
Thereupon,  as  is  stated  at 
the  begitining  of  this  ar- 
ticle, Heni  Te  Rei  gave 
him  to  Tamihana,  who 
solemnly  rubbed  noses 
with  the  boy,  who  went 
through  his  part  of  the 
performance  like  a  young 
hero.  Then  followed  a 
touching  part  of  the  cer- 
emony, all  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe,  gray -haired 
men,  men  in  their  prime, 
and  youths,  coming  for- 
ward and  doing  honor  to 
the  infant  chieftain  of  the 
ancient  tribe  of  the  Ngati- 
huias, and  casting  their  of- 
ferings before  him — mats 
or  robes  made  of  fine  flax 
cleaned  and  manipulated 
till  it  had  the  softness  and 
gloss  of  fine  silk,  some 

ornamented  with  feathers,  and  others  with  flax  dyed  va- 
rious colors  and  interwoven  ;  fancy  baskets,  carved  boxes, 
and  greenstones,  the  latter  including  an  heirloom  in  the 
Te  Rangihaeta's  family. 

This  part  of  the  proceedings  being  over,  the  Maoris  re- 
seated themselves,  and  silence  reigned.  This  was  broken  c 
unexpectedly  by  Lady  Onslow,  who,  leading  her  two  lit- 
tle girls  by  the  hand,  one  on  each  side  of  her,  walked  intc 
the  centre  of  the  square,  and  to  the  intense  delight  of  tt 
Maoris,  said  she  could  not  resist  the  natural  impulse  tt 
tell  the  assembled  tribe  how  much  she  felt  the  cordia. 
reception  given,  and  the  honor  and  presents  accorded  to 
her  son.  He  was,  of  course,  too  young  to  retain  any 
recollection  of  the  day,  but  his  little  sisters  would  tell 
him  all  that  had  occurred.  The  beautiful  mats  and  pres- 
ents should  be  carefully  preserved;  and  as  her  son  grew 
up,  she  was  sure  he  would  have  a  strong  feeling  of  respect 
for  his  Maori  kindred,  and  a  deep  affection  for  the  laud 
of  his  birth. 
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THE  TROUBLE  WITH    CHILI. 

BY  \V.  NEPHEW  KING,  JLIN. 

Til!-',  attack  upon  the'  sailors  of  tin-  cruiser  Baltimore,  "which 
is  st  ill  a  subject  of  diplomat  ic  correspondence  bet  ween  the 
I"  ii  it  I'd  Si  airs  anil  Chili,  is  in  a  lair  way  of  I  PC  i  115;  adjusted  wit  li- 
mit bloodshed.  Many  accounts  of  this  trouble  have  been  writ  ten 
from  linii'  to  time,  but  one  and  all  declare  that  the  assault  was 
ilireeted  against  the  uniform  and  not,  against  the  individual. 

Trustworthy  testimony  also  confirms  the  belief  that  the  police 
authorities  of  Valparaiso  signally  failed  to  do  their  duty,  and 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  suppress  the  mob,  actually  joined 
them.  Boatswain's  Mate  Riggin,  who  was  stabbed  in  the  back, 
knocked  down,  and  finally  shot  in  the  arms  of  one  of  Ills  ship- 
mates, died  from  the  effects  of  a  bullet  wound  inflicted  by  a 
Chilian  officer. 

The  fact  that  the  attack  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
locality,  but,  occurred  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  also  tends  to  show  concerted  action.  In  addition  to  this, 
many  sailors  escaped  by  putting  on  citizens'  attire,  while  those 
in  the  uniform  of  the  I'nited  States  "were  objects  of  the  mob's 
wrath. 

All  the  weight  of  this  evidence  made  a  very  strong  case  for 
the  I'nited  States,  as  stated  by  President  Harrison  in  his  recent 
message  to  Congress.  In  view  of  the  great  public  interest  now 
centred  in  the  famous  Hallimorc  and  her  crew,  I  will  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  events  which  have  almost  involved  us  in  war. 

The  Baltimore  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Chilian  waters  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  against  Balmaceda.  Owing  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Valparaiso,  Captain  Schley  prudent- 
ly confined  his  men  to  the  ship  while  anarchy  and  confusion 
reigned  ashore.  After  the  fall  of  the  Dictator,  however,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  provisional  government  by  the  Junta,  he  de- 
cided to  give  the  crew  liberty  for  the  first  time  on  Saturday, 
October  17th. 

As  soon  as  the  Americans  reached  the  wharf,  however,  they 
were  met  by  a  party  of  Chilian  sailors,  and  the-storm  that  had 
long  been  brewing  reached  its  climax  Some  of  the  more  pru- 
dent Americans  .succeeded  in  allaying  this  first  trouble.  It  was 
only  the  calm  that  preceded  the  tempest,  however,  for  the  quar- 
relling sailors  met  ashore  again  in  a  disreputable  part  of  the 
city  known  as  the  Mizzen  Top.  Here  the  fight  was  renewed, 
and  quickly  spread  from  street  to  street.  Each  rifle-shot  seem- 
ed to  fire  the  blood  of  the  Chilian  populace,  w  ho  joined  the  mob 
in  their  attempt  to  annihilate  the  detestable  "  Yankee  sailors." 

Our  men  were  few  in  number,  and  totally  unarmed,  even  their 
jack-knives  having  been  taken  away  from  them  before  they  left 
the  Baltimore.  They  used  their  lists  against  knives  and  bullets, 
however,  and  fought  like  tigers  as  they  endeavored  to  reach 
their  boats.  It  now  became  evident  that  the  whole  affair  was 
the  result  of  concerted  action  against  the  Americans,  for  whom 
the  Chilians  entertained  the  bitterest  feelings. 

To  the  mob  the  blue  uniform  was  like  the  red  rag  to  the  bull, 
for  wherever  a  sailor  was  seen,  he  was  attacked  by  overwhelm- 
ing numbers.  Our  men  acted  entirely  on  the  defensive,  fighting 
back  to  back  with  their  antagonists.  They  held  together  as 
long  as  possible,  and  were  dispersed  only  by  superior  numbers. 
Every  time  that  the  poor  fellows  rallied  to  each  other's  assist- 
ance they  were  completely  overwhelmed  by  a  crowd  which  has 
been  estimated  as  numbering  between  two  and  three  thousand. 

The  battle-cry  of  the  Chilians  was  "Abajo  Americano!"  and 
the  most  significant  fact  of  the  engagement  was  the  cowardice 
of  the  Chilians.  Every  wound  that  an  American  received  was 
delivered  from  the  rear.  Boatswain's  Mate  Riggiu,  the  first 
victim  of  the  Chilians'  fury,  received  a  number  of  knife  thrusts 
in  the  back.  He  fell  covered  with  blood.  The  mob  then  jump- 
ed upon  the  prostrate  man  and  literally  stamped  him  to  death. 
As  Riggin  was  falling,  a  shipmate  endeavored  to  catch  him  in 
Lis  arms,  but  he  was  soon  driven  away  by  the  crowd. 

An  examination  of  Eiggin's  wounds  by  the  surgeon  of  the 
Baltimore  revealed  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were  made  b\ 
bayonets,  with  which  the  Chilian  police  were  armed,  and  there 
was  also  the  mark  of  one  rifle-shot,  in  his  neck.  Nothing  shows 
the  liu\  of  the  molp  so  clearly  as  the  fact  that  several  Americans 
endeavored  to  escape  by  entering  different  houses  or  jumping 
upon  the  first  available  street  car.  In  each  case  the  frenzied 
Chilians  attacked  these  with  cries  of  "  Kill  the  Yankees!"  They 
hammered  upon  the  doors  and  threatened  to  upset  the  cars  un- 
less the  victims  were  given  up  to  them.  After  Riggin  had  been 
killed,  and  six  others  seriously  wounded,  the  police  attempted 
to  quell  the  disturbance.  Their  alleged  efforts  in  this  direction 
was  in  itself  another  attack  upon  the  Americans,  for  our  sailors 


were  dragged  through  the  streets  by  ropes,  and  cruelly  treated 
e\  en  ill  the  prisons. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  brawl  spread  throughout  the  city 
then-  was  intense  excitement  in  Valparaiso,  and  for  a  time  it 
was  feared  that  all  American  residents  were  in  great  danger. 
Several  officers  of  the  Bulliniori-  who  were  ashore  at  the  time 
have  been  commended  for  their  great  bravery  during  the  criti- 
cal moment.  They  formed  an  escort  for  those  of  (heir  sailors 
that  had  not  been  imprisoned,  and  marched  with  them  down  to 
the  wharf,  where  they  embarked  for  their  vessel.  One  Chilian 
is  .said  to  have  been  killed  during  the  fight,  but  it  is  thought 
that  his  death  was  due  to  a  shot  from  one  of  his  own  country- 
men. 

Though  this  lamentable  affair  is  as  deeply  deplored  by  the 
better  classes  of  Chilians  as  it  is  by  Americans,  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  regarding  the  ill  feeling  that  did  and  does 
still  exist  for  everything  American.  One  of  the  best  evidences 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  when  Turnbull,  another  American  sailor, 
who  was  wounded  during  the  tight,  died  a  few  days  after  Rig- 
gin,  it  was  impossible  to  purchase  a  grave  in  which  the  poor 
fellow  could  be  buried.  Captain  Schley  was  forced  to  open  the 
grave  of  Riggin,  and  place  Turnbull's  body  upon  that  of  his 
shipmate.  During  the  past  month  the  sailors  of  the  llultiinore, 
b\  a  popular  subscription,  have  erected  a  handsome  monument 
to  these  two  victims  of  Chilian  fury. 


THE   LOCOMOTIVE. 

BY   K.  K.  MUXKITTRICK. 

I  HEAR  the  locomotive  madly  puff 
While  rounding  yonder  bluff, 

Filling  the  air  with  great  clouds  black  and  white, 
In  swift  and  billowy  flight. 

The  locomotive  unto  me  doth  sing: 
"I  am  the  great  Storm  King, 

"I  send  the  black  clouds  rolling  from  the  plain 
To  fill  the  sky  with  rain, 

"I  send  the  white  clouds  to  the  violet  sky 
To  make  the  snow-flakes  fly." 

"  Please,  Mr.  Locomotive,  send  to-day 
White  clouds — I've  a  new  sleigh." 


AN  ARMY  KITTEN. 

ONE  evening,  toward  the  close  of  the  war,  while  Union  sol- 
diers lay  in  camp  on  a  hill-side  near  the  Stantou  River,  Vir- 
ginia, the  cry  of  "  Halt !  who  goes  there  ?"  from  a  sentry  startled 
every  lounger  to  his  feet ;  and  several  of  the  more  curious  ran  to 
the  guard-line  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was.  A  minute  later 
all  knew  that  the  night  visitor  who  had  been  challenged  was  no 
enemy.  A  little  girl,  about  ten  years  of  age,  holding  a  white 
kitten  in  her  arms,  came  forward  into  the  light,  of  the  fires,  con- 
ducted by  two  soldiers,  who  had  told  the  sentry  to  pass  her  in, 
and  who  looked  as  proud  as  if  they  were  escorting  a  queen. 

The  whole  regiment  gathered — including  the  Colonel  himself 
— to  look  at  the  child  and  hear  her  tell  her  story.  A  very  short 
story  it  was — scarcely  a  paragraph  ;  but  there  was  matter  enough 
in  it  for  a  full  chapter.  She  lived  near  by  with  her  father,  who 
was  sick  and  poor;  and  they  were  Northerners,  she  said,  and 
"Union  folks."  Her  mother  was  dead,  and  her  brother  had  been 
killed  while  fighting  in  the  Federal  army.  She  "  wanted  to  give 
something,"  and  when  the  Union  soldiers  came  she  thought  she 
would  bring  her  pet  kitten  and  present,  it  to  the  Colonel. 

The  Colonel  took  the  little  girl  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and 
the  kitten,  too,  and  said  he  was  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  his  weak- 
ness. He  accepted  the  kitten  with  thanks,  and  its  innocent 
donor  was  gallantly  waited  on  to  her  humble  home,  loaded  with 
generous  contributions. 

The  white  kitten  was  adopted  by  the  regiment,  but  considered 
the  property  and  special  pet  of  the  Colonel,  and  when  the  war 
was  over  he  took  it  home  with  him.  Like  the  white  lamb  that 
staid  and  fed  with  the  victors  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  that 
little  creature,  during  its  short  but  stirring  army  life,  was  a  daily 
inspiration  to  better  feelings  and  thoughts  in  the  presence  of  all 
that,  is  worst — a  living  flag  of  truce  gleaming  among  the  thunder- 
clouds of  human  passion  and  strife. 
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A   GREAT   RISE   IN   RUBBER. 

BY    WILLIAM   DRYSDALE. 

rilHERE  had  been  no  arrivals  for  a  whole  (lay,  perhaps 
J_  for  two  whole  days,  at  the  little  inn  in  a  quiet  town 
far  out  West,  and  the  landlord  had  said  to  himself  a  dozen 
times  that  business  was  exceedingly  dull.  He  was  about 
to  make  this  remark  to  himself  for  the  thirteenth  time 
that  day  when  he  heard  the  tread  of  feet  around  the  cor- 
ner, and  a  remarkable  procession  filed  into  the  inn  yard. 

In  advance  was  a  man  of  ordinary  size  and  shape, 
nearly  hidden  by  a  great  Astrakhan  coat  that  dangled 
about  his  heels  and  covered  the  very  tips  of  his  ears. 
Behind  him  was  the  biggest  man  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  those  parts— a  gi- 
ant fully  eight  feet  high,  with  a  chest 
as  broad  as  two  ordinary  men,  and  with 
hands  and  feet  that  looked  as  though  they 
might  easily  crush  whatever  they  were 
laid  upon.  A  few  feet  behind  the  giant 
was  a  Circassian  girl,  with  frizzly  hail- 
that  stood  out  around  her  head,  at  least 
a  foot  in  every  direction,  and  grew  so 
thick  that  she  wore  neither  bonnet  nor 
hat.  This  girl's  eyes  were  a  delicate 
pink,  and  her  complexion  was  as  fair  as 
a  lily.  Following  the  Circassian  girl 
was  a  large  strong  man,  whose  hands  and 
face  were  covered  with  the  ugly  marks 
of  tattooing,  and  who  let  his  shirt  hang 
open  at  the  throat,  perhaps  purpose!}',  to 
show  that  his  chest  also  was  covered  with 
these  ugly  marks.  This  tattooed  man  led 
with  a  short  strap  a  horse  that  was  cov- 
ered with  wool  instead  of  hair. 

When  the  innkeeper  saw  this  strange 
company,  he  rubbed  his  eyes  to  make 
sure  that  he  was  not  dreaming;  and  he 
was  still  rubbing  them  when  the  man  in 
advance  stepped  up  and  asked  whether 
he  could  have  supper  and  lodging  for 
himself  and  his  friends. 

"It's  a  queer  lot  you  are,"  said  the  innkeeper;  "but 
business  is  dull,  and  I'll  take  you  in  whoever  you 
are." 

The  stable-boy  led  the  woolly  horse  to  the  barn,  and 
the  man,  the  giant,  the  Circassian  girl,  and  the  tattooed 
man  seated  themselves  in  chairs  011  the  piazza,  for  they 
had  travelled  far  that  day,  and  were  tired. 

They  had  hardly  time,  however,  to  wipe  the  dust 
from  their  faces,  and  to  begin  a  conversation  with  the  i  nn- 
keeper  on  the  state  of  business  and  the  crops,  before  the 
tread  of  more  feet  was  heard,  and  another  party  of  stran- 
gers entered  the  yard. 

This  party  was  everywhit  as  odd  as  the  first.  In  ad- 
vance was  another  man  in  a  great  Astrakhan  coat, which 
hung  open,  revealing  a  ponderous  gold  watch  chain.  Im- 
mediately behind  him  were  two  dwarfs  walking  side  by 
side,  hardly  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  so  much 
alike  that  they  must  have  been  brothers.  They  were  as 
full  of  tricks  and  antics  as  a  pair  of  monkeys,  and  they 
kept  their  companions  in  continual  laughter.  Behind 
the  dwarfs  was  the  fattest  woman  imaginable,  with  such 
rolls  and  pillows  of  fat  on  her  arms  and  cheeks  that  they 
shook  as  she  walked.  This  woman  weighed  at  least  six 
hundred  pounds,  and  she  looked  too  tired  to  walk  much 
farther.  Following  the  fat  woman  was  a  man  so  thin 
that  there  was  no  covering  for  his  bones  but  shrivelled 
skin.  Although  his  sleeves  and  trousers  were  narrow, 
they  flapped  with  every  step,  showing  that  the  arms  and 
legs  inside  them  were  mere  sticks.  This  living  skeleton 
led  with  a  rope  a  donkey  that  walked  on  five  legs. 

"The  queer  families  are  all  out  to-day,"  said  the  inn- 


keeper, as  the  new-comers  climbed  up  the  steps,  leaving 
the  donkey  with  five  legs  hitched  to  a  post  in  the  yard. 
"You  want  supper  and  lodging,  I  suppose.  Well,  as  I 
have  a  giant  already,  I  need  not  hesitate  at  the  dwarfs. 
This  stout  lady  and  that  bony  gentleman  will  be  good 
company,  and  we've  hay  enough  for  the  donkey  if  he 
had  fifty  legs.  So  make  yourself  at  home,  friends." 

The  second  man  in  the  Astrakhan  coat  was  about  to 
take  one  of  the  empty  chairs,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  his 
counterpart  who  had  brought  the  first  part  \  . 

"  Wh\T,  it's  Jack  Hammersley!"  he  exclaimed,  step- 
ping forward  and  putting  out  his  hand. 

"Charley  Davenport.,  as  sure  as  the  world!"  said  the 


"  W1IV,   IT'S    JACK    HAMMERSLET  !"    HK    EXCLAIMED 


other,  quickly  rising  and  grasping  the  proffered  hand. 
"And  what  brings  you  into  this  part  of  the  world?" 

"You  need  hardly  ask,  I  think,"  Davenport  replied, 
looking  about  at  their  companions,  "as  it's  the  same 
thing  that  brings  you  here.  I'm  collecting  freaks  for  the 
Star  Museum,  as  usual ;  just  as  you're  collecting  them  for 
the  Globe." 

"  And  what  luck?"  the  other  asked. 

"  Oh,  the  worst  of  the  bad !  Nothing  but  the  old  story 
— a  pair  of  dwarfs,  a  skeleton,  the  inevitable  fat  woman, 
and  a  five-legged  jack.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  new 
thing-  under  the  sun.  And  you  :" 

"I  am  as  badly  off,"  Hammersley  answered.  "The 
same  old  stock — a  giant,  a  Circassian  girl,  a  tattooed  man, 
and  a  woolly  horse.  I've  hunted  high  and  low  for  some- 
thing new,  but  I've  not  found  it." 

This  conversation  on  the  piazza  was  continued  at  the 
supper  table,  though  some  caution  was  exercised  when  the 
two  collectors  of  museum  jewels  talked  in  the  presence  of 
the  giant,  the  dwarfs,  the  Circassian  girl,  the  living  skel- 
eton, the  tattooed  man,  and  the  fat  woman.  In  the  even- 
ing, when  they  left  their  treasures  in  the  inn  and  walKfd 
through  the  main  streets  of  the  town,  the  talk  grew  more 
emphatic. 

"It  won't  do  at  all,"  said  Hammersley,  "this  going 
back  to  the  city  with  such  a  collection  of  back  numbers. 
We  are  overrun  with  giants  already,  Circassian  girls  are 
as  common  as  policemen,  and  tattooed  men  belong-  to  a 
past  age.  I  want  something  new;  something  new  I 
must  have." 

"  Ditto,"  echoed  Davenport.     "Dwarfs?     Bah!     Living 
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skeletons'  Humbug!  Fat  women?  They  fatigue  me! 
What  is  worse.  I  lie \  fatigue  the  public.  We  must  have 
some  novelties.  Do  you  know,  Haimnorsley,  I've  a  mind 
lo  make  a  journey  down  to  Wonderland." 

"  Wonderland!"  llammersley  replied.  "  It's  not  a  bad 
idea  1  bad  been  thinking  of  it  myself.  But,  there  are 
no  railroads  to  Wonderland  ;  the  journey  has  to  be  made 
on  foot.'' 

"So  much  the  better,"  havenport  retorted.  ''It  will 
put  our  people  in  good  trim,  a  lew  days  of  healthy  e.\er 
cise — all  but  my  fat  woman.  I  was  afraid  she  miulit 

lose  flesh;  but  now  si an  ride  your  woolly  horse.     We 

lever  can  go  bade  to  the  city  without  something  new, 
that's  plain:  so.  if  you  say  the  word,  we  start  for  Won- 
derland to-morrow  morning." 

The  word  was  said,  and  on  the  next  morning  the  two 
caravans  — now  joined  into  one — set  out  for  Wonderland. 
All  the  small  boys  of  the  town  escorted  them  to  the  very 
end  of  the  last,  street,  and  sent  them  on  their  way  with 
cheers  and  shouts;  and  in  their  journey,  which  took 
many  days,  the}'  were  rarely  without  some  admirers  on 
the  road.  Fortunately  the  way  to  Wonderland  lies 
through  a  well-tilled  country,  and  they  had  no  trouble  in 
finding  food  and  lodging  in  the  farm  houses. 

At  length  they  found  themselves  in  the  wonderful 
country,  and  the  first  curious  thing  they  noticed  was 
that  nobody  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  them.  Won- 
ders were  too  common  there  to  attract  any  notice.  Be- 
fore they  had  gone  far  in  the  new  country  they  encoun- 
tered a  sight  that  filled  even  the  museum  agents  with 
astonishment;  they  bad  been  seeing  queer  things  all 
their  lives,  but  they  had  never  seen  anything  like  this. 
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AN    1MI1A  -UriUiKK-TliKK    IN    FILL    BI.uOM     AM'    HI.AKING. 

This  great  curiosity  was  the  India-rubber-tree  in  full 
bloom  and  bearing.  Its  dark  and  shiny  green  foliage  was 
so  thick  that  its  shade  was  like  twilight,  and  its  branches 
hung  heavy  with  fruit.  And  such  fruit!  India-rubber 
balls.  India  -  rubber  dolls'  beads,  rubber  shoes,  rubber 
bands,  pencil  erasers,  black  penholders,  elastic  cord,  rub- 
ber boots,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  all  ready  for  the 
picking. 

"That  tree  is  the  greatest  curiosity  in  the  world,  and 
I  must  have  it  at  any  price,"  Hammersley  said  to  himself. 


"  If  it  takes  the  last  cent  I  have,  I  shall  buy  that  tree," 
Davenport  quietly  said  to  himself. 

But  neither  let  the  other  know  what  he  thought  of  the 
wonderful  tree. 

"It  would  cost  too  much  to  move  it,"  said  Hammers- 
ley. 

"And  If  would  probably  die  and  wither  on  the  way 
home,"  said  Davenport. 

Nevertheless  they  hunted  up  the  farmer  who  owned 
the  tree.  They  found  him  in  the  farm-house  close  by, 
where  he  had  a,  pet  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  pony  lying  before 
the  kitchen  fire,  it  being  Wonderland,  and  two  blue  sheep 
stabled  in  the  barn  to  do  bis  ploughing. 

"Good-morning."  said  Hammersley,  when  he  and 
Davenport  were  shown  into  the  kitchen,  leaving  their 
company  in  the  yard.  "That's  rather  an  odd  tree  you 
have  at  the  head  of  the  lane,  with  the  rubber  balls  and 
things  growing  on  it.  I've  a  friend  who  takes  an  inter- 
est in  such  things,  and  he  wouldn't  mind  giving  you  a 
hundred  dollars  for  that  tree." 

"  I,  too,"  said  Davenport,  "  am  acquainted  with  a  man 
who  is  collecting  queer  trees,  and  he  would  not  mind 
my  paying  two  hundred  for  it,  I  am  sure,  though  it  is 
rather  old,  and  one  of  the  main  limbs  seems  to  be 
dying." 

"  Well,  gentlemen — "  said  the  farmer. 

But  Hammersley  was  not  to  be  outbid,  and  he  inter- 
rupted with  an  offer  of  three  hundred. 

"  Four  hundred  !"  shouted  Davenport.  And  the  compe- 
tition thus  incautiously  begun  waxed  hotter  and  hotter, 
till  the  bids  reached  eight  hundred  dollars,  by  a  hundred 
at  a  time,  when  Hammersley,  to  end  the  matter,  went  up 
two  hundred  at  once. 

"  A  thousand  !"  he  cried.  "  A  thousand  dollars  cash  in 
your  hand  for  that  tree  !  What  do  you  say  ?" 

The  poor  farmer  was  so  dazed  with  these  offers  that  he 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  He  was  accustomed  to  won- 
ders, but  this  was  the  greatest  wonder  he  had  ever  heard 
of.  Here  was  an  old  tree  that  he  had  often  thought  of 
cutting  down  for  firewood,  and  that,  if  it  contained  two 
cords  of  wood,  might  possibly  be  worth  ten  dollars,  and 
these  strangers  were  trying  to  buy  it,  for  a  thousand.  It 
was  bewildering'. 

But  the  farmer  was  as  shrewd  as  he  was  deliberate.  If 
the  tree  was  worth  so  much  money,  he  thought,  he  must 
be  cautious;  and  it  might  be  worth  more.  So  he  replied: 
"I  must  take  time  to  think.  It  is  a  pd  tree  that  my  fa- 
ther (peace  to  his  soul !)  planted  with  his  own  hands. 
[Here  he  stretched  the  truth  a  little,  imagining,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  a  bit  of  the  elastic  cord.]  My  children's  chil- 
dren have  gambolled  in  its  shade.  It  bears  well  every 
year,  and  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  money  to  me.  I 
must  have  time  to  consider.  Come  back  in  three  days, 
and  I  will  give  you  an  answer." 

They  tried  to  urge  him  into  closing  the  bargain,  but  the 
farmer  was  immovable,  and  they  were  compelled  to  wait. 
So  they  resumed  their  journey,  lirst  extracting  a  prom- 
ise from  the  farmer  that  he  would  not,  sell  the  tree  mean- 
while to  any  one  else.  They  bad  gone  only  a  little  way 
when  the  giant,  who  was  now  in  advance,  called  to  his 
agent. 

"What  is  that  in  the  third  Held  to  the  left  ?"  he 
asked.  "  There,  by  the  stone  wall,  just  beyond  the  little 
hillock  ?" 

But  Hammersley,  being  shorter  than  the  giant,  could 
not  see  so  far,  and  the  giant  lifted  him  up  and  pointed 
out  the  place. 

"Another  rubber  -  tree !"  Hammersley  shouted;  and 
wriggling  himself  out  of  the  giant's  arms,  he  started  on  a 
run  for  the  house  that  stood  near  the  tree,  hoping,  by 
reaching  it  in  advance,  to  secure  a  bargain  before  Daven- 
port arrived. 

But  Davenport  heard   the  magic  words,   and   being  a 
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good  runner,  he  followed  after  at  a  great  pace,  leaving 
the  caravan  standing  in  the  road.  When  the  farmer  in 
this  house  saw  two  strangers  running  toward  it  like 
mad.  he  went  out  into  the  yard  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

"Two  hundred  dollars  for  that  rubber-tree!"  Hara- 
mersley  shouted,  breathless,  as  soon  as  he  was  within 
hearing  distance. 

"Hold  on!  Hold  on!"  Davenport  cried,  fifty  feet  be- 
hind, violently  waving  a  handful  of  greenbacks  above 
his  head.  "Five  hundred!" 

Before  either  man  reached  the  farmer,  the  bids  went  up 
to  eight  hundred  dollars  as  before;  and  an  instant  later 
Hainmersley  held  the  bewildered  man  by  the  right  arm. 
urging  him  to  accept  that  sum  for  the  tree;  and  Daven- 
port tugged  at  his  left  arm,  shaking  a  thousand  dollars 
before  his  face. 

It  was  a  trying  situation  for  the  Wonderland  farmer. 
There  was  the  money  before  his  face,  a  thousand  dollars 
for  a  tree  that  nobody  else  in  the  world,  as  he  thought, 
would  give  him  five  for;  but  lie  was  convinced  that  the 
two  strangers  had  recently  escaped  from  the  Wonder- 
land asylum;  and  as  he  was  an  honest  man,  he  was  not 
willing  to  rob  them  of  their  money,  and  he  gave  them  the 
same  answer  they  had  had  from  the  first  farmer,  that 
they  should  come  back  in  a  few  days.  To  add  to  the 
confusion  of  the  scene,  two  cats  ran  out  of  the  house  and 
began  to  bark  violently  at  the  strangers — for  in  Wonder- 
land, as  every  one  knows,  the  cats  bark  and  the  dogs 
mew. 

There  was  no  help  for  it;  the  two  collectors  had  to  be 
satisfied  to  wait;  and  after  inducing  the  farmer  to  prom- 
ise not  to  sell  the  tree  to  any  one  else,  they  went  back  and 
rejoined  the  caravan. 

"You  were  too  hasty,"  said  Davenport,  when  they  were 
out  of  the  farmer's  hearing.  "You  see  there  are  two  of 
these  wonderful  trees  in  existence — one  for  you  and  one 
for  me.  Since  there  are  two,  they  are  not  worth  nearly 
as  much.  We  will  give  the  old  fellows  four  hundred 
apiece  for  them,  and  that  is  enough.  They  take  time  to 
think  about  it,  so  will  we." 

"Four  hundred  will  be  plenty,"  Hainmersley  replied. 
"If  those  farmers  had  been  smart,  they  would  have 
snapped  up  our  offers  on  the  spot." 

The  caravan  travelled  oil  for  some  hours,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  reached  a  farm-house 
which  looked  so  neat  and  inviting  that  they  determined 
to  try  to  secure  quarters  there  for  the  night.  The  two 
agents  went  in  in  advance  to  see  the  farmer. 

"I  will  accommodate  you  and  your  party  for  the 
night,"  said  the  farmer,  "  and  do  it  gladly;  but  not  for 
pay — no,  not  for  pay.  I  have  had  a  great  stroke  of  good 
fortune  this  day,  gentlemen,  and  I  could  not  think  of 
taking  pay  for  such  a  trifling  service.  This  morning  I 
thought  I  was  in  debt;  but  to-night  I  find  myself  a  rich 
man,  and  you  are  very  welcome  to  all  I  can  give  you." 

Of  course  the  agents  inquired  what  was  the  nature  of 
this  good  fortune. 

"I  have  just  learned,"  said  the  farmer,  "that  there  is 
a  great  demand  for  India-rubber-trees.  They  are  worth  a 
thousand  dollars  apiece.  Think  of  it!  A  thousand  dollars 
apiece,  and  all  our  lives  we  have  been  using  them  for 
firewood !  Now,  I  have  two  hundred  of  these  trees, 
and— 

"What?"  shouted  Hammersley. 
"What?"  echoed  Davenport. 

"Two  hui  dred  of  them,"  the  farmer  went  on;  "all  in 
bearing;  and  I  intend  to  sell  them  just  as  fast  as  I  can. 
They  are  no  use  in  the  world  to  me.  Yesterday  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  take  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  lot; 
but  now  I  know  that  every  one  of  them,  is  worth  that 
much." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Davenport,  almost  breath- 


less with  astonishment,  "that  you  have  two  hundred 
India-rubber-trees  in  bearing  —  real  India-rubber-trees, 
loaded  with  balls  and  doll.s'  heads  and  pencil  erasers  and 
boots  and  shoes  r" 

"  Certainly,"  the  farmer  replied;  "and  if  this  good 
luck  had  not  come,  I  should  have  cut  them  all  for  fire- 
wood before  spring.  There's  nothing  surprising  about 
two  hundred  India-rubber-trees,  is  there?  Here's  my 
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next-door  neighbor  has  a  forest  of  them,  thousands  and 
thousands,  and  he's  a  made  man.  There  are  millions  of 
them  in  Wonderland,  and  we  are  all  made  men.  But  I 
am  satisfied  with  my  little  two  hundred.  They  may  be 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  apiece,  for  nobody  has  sold 
at  that  price  yet,  though  there  have  been  plenty  of  offers." 

The  two  agents  looked  at  each  other  with  a  queer  look 
in  their  eyes.  The  first  India-rubber-tree  they  saw  they 
thought  was  the  only  one  in  the  world.  The  second  was 
a  surprise ;  but  they  would  buy  them  both.  Now  they 
learned  that  the  country  was  full  of  them  ;  that  they  were 
as  plentiful  as  pine-trees  in  Georgia.  They  called  in  the 
caravan,  and  in  the  evening  they  congratulated  each 
other  on  the  escape  they  had  made  from  paying  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  tree  that  was  not  worth  more  than 
five. 

When  the  caravan  set  out  again  in  the  morning,  one 
of  the  first  thing's  the  agents  saw  was  a  forest  of  India- 
rubber-trees —  thousands  of  them,  just  as  the  farmer  had 
said.  But  try  where  and  how  they  would,  they  could 
not  buy  a  single  one,  except  for  a  fabulous  price.  They 
went  on  through  Wonderland  for  miles  till  they 'reached 
the  other  side,  but  the  further  they  went  the  worse  they 
found  everything-.  Having  great  fortunes  in  their  India- 
rubber-trees,  as  they  thought,  the  people  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  so  rich  that  they  would  not  sell  any  of  their 
curiosities.  In  a  few  days  the  agents  became  discour- 
aged, and  turned  their  faces  homeward.  Not  only  had 
the\  gamed  nothing  by  their  visit  to  Wonderland,  but 
they  were  worse  off  than  when  they  started,  for  the  liv- 
ing skeleton  had  gained  so  much  llesh  in  that  salubrious 
climate  that  he  had  lost  most  of  his  value  as  a  freak, 
and  the  long  journey  had  worn  the  fat  woman  away  to 
a  mere  shadow. 

But  months  afterward,  when  another  stranger  visited 
Wonderland  on  an  entirely  different  mission,  he  found 
the  country  in  a  terrible  state  of  confusion.  The  roads 
weie  full  of  people,  as  though  some  great  fair  were  in 
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progress  near  by.  Many  of  these  people,  whole  families 
together,  were  in  big  wagons,  and  the  wagons  were  load- 
ed down  with  choice  provisions  and  cosily  goods;  for  ev- 
ery bod  v.  as  the  stranger  learned,  counted  himself  rich 
since  the  greal  rise  in  rubber-lives,  and  money  was  spent 
lavishly.  An  acre  of  land  could  not  be  bought  for  any 
price,  and  the  cost  of  living  was  enormous.  And  it  was 
all  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  oll'ers  made  by  the  two 
agents  for  India-rubber-trees.  The  farmers  had  hastened 
to  tell  their  neighbors,  and  the  neighbors  had  told  tlii'ir 
neighbors,  and  the  great  news  had  spread  rapidly  over 
the  whole  country.  Nobody,  to  be  sure,  had  yet  sold  an 
India-rubber-tree —  not  a  single  one  —  but  that  was  only 
because  everybody  was  holding  back  for  a  still  further 
rise.  At  last  accounts,  the  people  of  Wonderland  were 
suffering  severely  from  cold,  for  nobody  would  think  of 
cutting  down  a  rubber  tree,  and  no  fuel  was  to  be  had. 


THE   ADVENTURES   OK   A  VERY  LITTLE 
LETTER. 

BY  LOUISE  B.  MAYER. 

IT  was  a  very  little  letter,  written  by  a  very  little  girl 
to  her  aunty.  Ethel  was  aunty's  particular  pet.  She 
had  barely  a  year's  experience  as  a  school-girl,  and  one 
of  her  first  attempts  at  original  composition  was  this  lit- 
tle letter.  It  was  written  on  a  very  small  sheet  of  paper 
(if  so  smal  1  a  piece  may  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  sheet), 
and  enclosed  in  a  little  envelope. 

But  if  it  was  a  small  letter,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
love  in  it.  The  whole  soul  of  the  writer  and  all  her 
heart  were  in  her  task.  The  words  were  by  no  means 
as  long  as  spoken  ones  would  be,  for  Ethel  could  speak 
bigger  words  than  she  could  spell;  indeed,  she  talked 
very  wisely.  But  when  it  came  to  writing,  words  of  one 
syllable  had  to  answer  her  purpose;  and  what  wee  bits 
of  words  they  were  on  paper ! 

Now  Ethel  was  so  happy  while  writing  that  the  Little 
Letter  caught  her  spirit,  and  was  delighted  to  be  her  mes- 
senger. In  fact,  for  such  a  mite,  she  began  to  feel  quite 
important;  and  when  she  was  enclosed  in  an  enxrlope 
and  handed  to  papa  to  address  and  mail,  she  almost  burst 
with  pride. 

Papa  carried  Little  Letter  down  to  the  post-oiBce  in  the 
morning,  put  a  stamp  on  the  envelope,  and  dropped  the 
wee  message  into  the  receiver.  Many  more  letters  were 
there,  but  none  so  small  as  this. 

There  was  a  deal  of  tittering  among  the  letters  when 
they  saw  this  tiny  thing.  Her  arrival  caused  a  great 
amount  of  gossip,  which  was  beginning  to  be  annoying 
to  Little  Letter,  when  it  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a  heavy 
package  dropping  among  them.  This  almost  crushed 
some  and  disabled  others;  and  poor  Little  Letter  received 
a  sad  shock,  but  was  merely  flattened,  not  crushed.  When 
she  revived  sufficiently,  she  heard  confused  talking.  All 
the  letters  were  demanding  by  what  right  the  big  Pack- 
age came  among  them,  and  whether  he  did  not  know  that 
there  was  a  second  compartment  for  his  class.  They  also 
wished  him  to  know  that,  although  perhaps  they  might 
not  be  quite  so  large  as  a  Package,  letters  were  proud  to 
say  that  they  were  an  exclusive  set,  and  allowed  none  in 
their  company  who  were  not  fully  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege. 

What  the  result  of  all  this  hubbub  might  have  been  is 
not  known,  for  at  this  moment  a  clerk  came,  took  the  bas- 
ket, upset  its  contents  upon  a  table,  arid  began  to  sort  the 
letters  according  to  their  destination.  There  was  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  among  them  when  he  said  that  some 
people  never  would  know  that  letters  arid  packages  have 
separate  receptacles.  The  big  ugly  Package  scowled,  but 
said  nothing,  and  all  the  letters  tittered  at  his  discomfiture. 

There  were  only  five  pieces  in  this  basket  that  were 


going  to  New  York  city  with  Little  Letter,  and  two  of 
these  were  postal  cards.  Little  Letter  noticed  that  postal 
cards  were  shunned  by  letters;  that  they  seemed  to  be- 
long to  a  lower  class;  and  one  plump,  chatty  letter  look 
Little  Letter  under  his  care,  and  told  her  that  as  she  was 
so  small,  perhaps  she  did  not  know  that  postal  cards  were 
not  to  be  associated  with.  "  For."  said  he,  "  they  are  so 
barefaced,  and  can  keep  nothing  to  themselves!  Now  we 
do  not  tell  the  world  all  we  know." 

One  of  the  postal  cards  overhearing  this,  said,  "We  are 
neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  have  the  world  know  us  as 
we  are." 

But  before  an  answer  could  be  given,  they  were  all 
gathered  together,  and  tumbled  into  a  leather  pouch  with 
a  vast  number  of  other  letters,  packages,  and  postal  cauls. 
The  bag  was  locked  and  thrown  into  a  wagon,  which  im- 
mediately rolled  away. 

They  were  all  pretty  well  shaken  up  in  the  throw,  and 
the  ride  did  not  help  to  settle  mailers,  so  that  very  little 
conversation  was  carried  on,  and  what  there  was,  was 
mostly  grumbling. 

Poor  Little  Letter  was  dreadfully  nervous  and  con- 
fused. She  had  so  hoped  and  wished  to  enter  the  great 
world  of  action,  but  now  that  she  was  in  it.  it  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  she  had  pictured  it!  Here  she  was, 
packed  in  among  so  many  letters  of  all  descriptions — 
square  and  oblong;  some  live  inches  long,  others  ten  — 
some  small  packages  and  some  very  large;  numerous 
postal  canK  anil  newspapers  were  here:  and  nothing  ill 
all  this  vast  company  so  small  as  herself. 

Though  still  happy  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  little  girl's 
message,  she  was  beginning  to  have  fears  for  her  safety, 
for  once  or  twice  a  package  had  almost  clasped  her  in  his 
cordy  embrace.  She  was  so  small;  she  saw  now  how 
easily  she  could  be  lost  in  this  great  world  ;  and  her  ideas 
of  greatness  were  as  yet  confined  to  a  leather  mail-bag. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  the  station  just  as  the  train 
came  thundering  in.  There  was  a  great  hurry  and  bustle, 
and  the  mail-bag  was  thing  into  the  mail-car.  It  was 
not  long  after  this  that  the  train  started.  Little  Letter 
would  never  have  known  how  fast  they  were  moving  if 
a  Newspaper  near  by  had  not  informed  them  that  this 
particular  express  train  was  trying  to  "  beat  the  record." 
It  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  they  were  travelling  so 
fast  and  yet  not  feel  any  jolting;  this  was  so  different 
from  their  experience  in  the  country  wagon. 

The  Newspaper  was  very  friendly  to  Little  Letter.  He 
not  only  contained  a  great  deal  of  information,  but  he 
had  seen  much  of  the  world.  He  became  confidential, 
and  told  her  that  he  carried  with  him  a  very  important 
article,  as  well  as  an  editorial  on  a  subject  that  many 
people  were  interested  in,  and  that  to  him  was  given  the 
honor  to  be  sent  from  one  to  the  other  of  a  certain  number 
of  friends.  He  was  a  great  traveller,  this  Newspaper;  he 
had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  might  still  see  more;  so 
he  was  able  to  tell  her  many  things  about  the  journey  in 
store  for  her.  He  had  gleaned  his  information  from  all 
sources,  and  knew  all  about  the  present  trip,  for  he  hap- 
pened to  be  lying  on  a  table  during  a  conversation  on  the 
mail  service  before  he  was  mailed  himself. 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  here,  and  they  hasti- 
ly bade  each  other  good- by  before  parting  forever.  The 
pouch  was  opened,  and  they  were  all  upset  upon  a  table 
before  a  clerk  who  sorted  and  dropped  them  into  separate 
bags.  Little  Letter,  with  many  others,  was  put  into  the 
New  York  bag.  As  before,  her  appearance  caused  com- 
ment, but  she  was  so  retiring  and  modest  that  this  soon 
ceased  ;  and,  besides,  there  \vas  so  much  to  be  talked  about, 
and  time  was  short. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  train  entered  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  and  the  mail-bag  was  thrown,  with  many 
others,  on  a  hand-car.  After  a  short  ride,  Little  Letter  felt 
herself  and  her  companions  flung  into  a  wagon.  She 
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knew  she  had  the  honor  now  of  riding  in  the  United 
States  mail-wagon.  She  looked  forward  to  the  rest  id' 
her  journey  with  pleasure;  she  was  no  longer  afraid; 
she  knew  the  different  stages  to  be  gone  through,  and 
could  calmly  await  them,  for  the  Newspaper  had  told  her 
all  about  it. 

Most  letters  are  sent  directly  to  the  local  post-office ; 
IHII  us  she  was  the  only  one  going  to  that  station,  she  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  main  Post-office.  Here  she 
changed  company,  was  stamped,  and  forwarded  to  the 
local  office.  Then  the  sorting  process  occurred  again, 
and  once  more  she  was  stamped. 

The  carrier  who  received  her  among  his  letters  to  be 
delivered  was  sorting  them  according  to  street  and  num- 
ber, when  he  laughingly  called  attention  to  the  sizes  of 
two  letters  going  to  one  person — Little  Letter  three  inches 
long,  and  the  other  twelve  inches.  The  larger  letter  be- 
gan at  once  to  domineer,  and  poor  Little  Letter  was  very 
much  annoyed.  She  was  compelled  to  give  an  account  of 
herself  from  the  beginning'  up  to  the  moment  of  their 
meeting;  after  which  she  was  bored  with  quite  an  amount 
of  useless  information,  as  often  happens  to  human  be- 
ings when  they  meet  persons  who  would  like  to  change 
the  order  of  the  universe. 

"  You  must  be  modest,  and  not  push  yourself  forward," 
said  this  big  blusterer  to  the  modest  mite. 

She  could  not  avoid  wishing  for  some  more  friendly 
companion;  all  the  courage  inspired  by  the  Newspaper 
was  ebbing  away;  and  when  the  letter-carrier  made  a 
jesting  remark  as  he  handed  her  and  her  companion  to 
the  servant,  who  also  laughed  and  joked,  Little  Letter 
was  given  to  understand  that  it  was  all  meant  for  her. 
When,  however,  she  was  put  in  the  place  of  honor  on  the 
letter-tray,  Domineering  Letter  was  wellnigh  wild  with 
anger. 

"  You  see,"  he  said, "  how  you  push  yourself  into  notice 
•even  after  all  I  have  told  you!  Well,  it's  a  consolation 
to  me  to  know  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  are 
torn  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  scrap-basket;  or,  better 
still,"  he  added,  with  fiendish  glee,  "thrown  into  the  fire 
and  burned !" 

Poor  Little  Letter  trembled  violently,  fearful  of  such  a 
fate.  The  basket  would  be  bad  enough,  but  the  fire! 
She  shuddered,  for  she  was  too  good  and  honest  herself 
to  see  the  envy  in  Domineering  Letter's  remarks. 

Presently  the  aunt  to  whom  she  was  sent  came  into 
the  room  and  a  hush  fell  on  them  both;  she,  too,  noticed 
the  difference  in  their  size,  and  Domineering  Letter  could 
not  refrain  from  giving  Little  Letter  a  vicious  shove. 

"It's  from  my  little  Tot,"  said  the  aunt,  greatly  pleased. 
"And  what  is  this?  Oh,  only  ait  advertisement!"  and 
without  so  much  as  opening  the  big  letter,  she  tore  it  up 
and  tossed  it  into  the  grate  fire.  Then  she  opened  and 
read  Little  Letter,  and  was  delighted  with  the  message. 

What  must  have  been  the  dying  thoughts  of  Domi- 
neering Letter,  as  the  last  flames  sputtered  up,  to  hear 
aunty  say  to  her  husband,  "I  am  going  to  keep  this 
letter,  just  as  it  is,  until  Ethel  is  a  young  lady,  and  then  I 
will  return  it  to  her — her  first  attempt  at  original  compo- 
sition"? 

So,  after  all,  our  Little  Letter  has  a  long  lease  of  life. 


TOMMY'S    PARTNER. 

T\HEY  were  the  oddest  pair — Tommy  ;nid  liis  partner:  for 
Tommy  was  a  small  lad  still  in  frocks,  the  partner  a  big 
cast-iron  lion  that  ornamented  liis  aunty's  front  yard.  Tom- 
my rode  upon  his  back,  liiing  flowers  around  his  neck,  shared 
bis  bread  and  butter  with  him,  daubing  liis  Housing  all  over  in 
the  sharing.  Daily,  as  be  went  and  came,  it  was,  "  Morniu', 
Liou  ;  Evenin',  Liou  ;  don't  you  be  scared  till  Tommy  comes  back 
again." 


Everybody  laughed  over  the  boy's  odd  fancy — papa  most,  of 
all.  It  was  lie  who  taught  Tommy  to  talk  of  "my  partner,"  and 
told  that  young  person  fairy  talcs  of  how  his  partner  came  to 
life  of  nights,  and  went  abonl  |i>  see  if  Tommy  had  been  uood. 
"Robert,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself ;  that  child  be- 
lieves e\ery  word  \nn  tell  bun,"  grandma  \\onld  say  after  one 

of  these  recitals.  Mamma  and  : ly  mily  laughed  over  them. 

Tommy,  they  thought,  would  soon  outgrow  such  faith;  besides, 
H  «as  useful  sometimes,  for  Tommy  bad  a  very  stout  will  of  his 
own,  though  his  heart  was  so  lender  lliat  if  mamma  said,  "1 
don't  think  Lion  likes  boys  \\lio  do  that,"  he  was  very  apt  to 
stop  without  more  ado. 

l!\  -and-b\  i  be  circus  came  to  town,  and  Tommy  was  told  that 
lie  was  to  no  and  sec  it.  Papa  told  him  as  well  such  lab's  ol 
it  all — the  horses,  (he  music,  the  chariots,  the  beautiful  ladies, 
and  clowns,  and  elephants,  ami  so  on — that  he  quite  forgot  to 
pay  Lion  his  customary  morning  visit.  When  presently  he 
found  himself  carried  safely  in  papa's  arms  through  a  crowd 
whose  like  his  small  eyes  had  never  seen,  he  put  on  the  airs  of 
a  connoisseur,  looked  the  camels  and  elephant  and  giraffe  crit- 
ically over  to  say,  "  Me  don't  like  them-  ain't  like  the  ones  in 
my  Noah's  ark."  Then  they  came  to  the  hear  cage,  and  Tum- 
my wanted  to  "  turn  the  big  dog  loose."  The  tiger  made  him 
hide  bis  eyes  in  papa's  shoulder— the  creature  had  such  yellow 
fane>  and  fierce  black  and  yellow  stripes.  At  the  ne.\l  ea^c  he 
sprang  almost  out  of  papa's  arms,  and  began  bawling:  "  They've 
got  my  partner  an'  put  a  skin  an'  a  tail  on  'im,  and  are  goiu'  to 
take  him  away  from  me.  Don't  let  them,  papa;  don't!  don't! 
If  you  do,  I'll  be  just  as  bad  as  1  can  lie." 

The  keeper  grinned  ;  Tommy  'a  pa  pa  laughed  a  little  uneasily. 
"  Shure.  son1."  said  the  showman,  chucking  the  lad  under  the 
chin,  "ye  must  be  early  in  the  business — a  reg'hir  infant  phe- 
nomenon." 

"  I  ain't ;  I'm  Tommy  ;  an'  papa's  man,  an'  niamma'sboy,"  cried 
Tommy,  howling  worse  t  han  e\  cr  ;  '•  an'  if  yon  don't  let  my  Lion 
loose  to  go  home  with  me,  I'll  tell  him  to  run  away  with  your 
little  hoy." 

"  Hush  !  hush,  Tommy  !"  said  his  father.  Tommy  howled  on, 
and  refused  to  be  silent  till  he  was  taken  home.  There  he 
found  bis  partner  as  usual,  and  ran  to  din^  about  bis  neck,  and 
finally  to  fall  asleep  fondling  one  cold  uplifted  paw. 


A    VALENTINE    DISAPPOINTMENT. 

AT  Christinas  dear  old  Santa  was  so  kind  to  little  May 
That  she  saved  up   all    her   pennies   and   put   them    safe 

away ; 

She  wanted  to  present  him  with  a  lovely  valentine, 
And  thought  she'd  have  sufficient  to  get  Santa  something  fine. 

She  put  by  every  single,  cent   she  felt  she  could  afford, 

And  when  the  day  was  Hearing,  counted  up  her  precious  hoard. 

She    found    she    had  just    iifteen    cents   in  pennies    bright    as 

gold, 
And   with  this  fortune  sought  the  store  where  valentines  were 

sold. 

She   bought  a  lovely   valentine,  all   framed  in   paper  lace, 
Surrounded  by  four  Cupids  with  a  smile  upon  each  face, 
While  in  the  very  centre,  in  a  robe  of  gold  and  paint, 
Was  a  grave  and  stately  figure  that   looked  like  the  good  old 
saint. 

The  price  was  only  fourteen  cents — the  envelope  one  more — 
And  with  her  purchase  safely  wrapped,  she  left,  the  little  store; 
Then  in  her  father's  study,  with  his  private  pen  and  ink, 
She  spelled  out 


MISTER     SANTA     CLAUS, 
AT     HOME, 

SOMEWHERES. 


Just  think! 

She  was  so  very  happy,  until  suddenly  a  thought 

Dispelled    her    dream    of    pleasure     and     the     tears    of    sorrow 

brought  ; 
They    dropped    upon    the    valentine    and    made    the    pictures 

damp  — 
She  had  used  up  all   her  money,  and  couldn't    buy  a  stamp. 
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SI'KCIAI,  HUNGER. 

Junnr.  (nili-ltiiiii  xiiilit  of  a 
ft'na  II/'CK/.-I  i.  "Mamma,I'm  aw- 
i'ul  liuiign ." 

MAMMA.  "  Vrry  well,  dear\ . 
Dinner  \\ill  be  ready  shortly." 

.JlMMIK.  "I'm  not  hungry  for 
dinner.  I'm  Iinngry  for  cake." 


TWO  OF  Til  KM. 

-HULLO!"  said  the  Chestnut 
to  the  Robin.  '-What  areyou?" 

"I'm  a  littk'  liinl,"  said  the 
Robin.  "  What  aiv  \  mi  .'" 

"  I'm  a  lil  1  le  burred  too."  said 
tin.1  Chestnut. 


CUT  (>UT 

•  "I  THOUGHT  you  were  very 
much  attached  to  the,  hook," 
said  the  plush  dog  to  the  picture 

that  had  once  lieen  in  the  book. 
"  I   was.  and    the    hook    was 
attached  to  me,  hut  Jiuimie  cut 
me  out." 


'•\Vii.L  you  have  a  piece  of 
hread  ?"  asked  mamma. 

"Yes'm,  and  I  want  a  piece   with  ribs  to  it,"  answered  Johu, 
who  was  t'ond  of  the  crust  of  bread. 


AN  OBJECT-LESSON. 

••Isx'r  ii  ipici •! •,"  said  the  mucilage  to  the  cane.  "  You're  a 
great  deal  more  of  a  stick  than  I  am,  and  yet  1  am  stickier  than 
you  are." 

"lean  beat  \  on  in  another  way,  though,"  said  the  cane. 

"  How  '!"  asked  tin-  mucilage. 

"This  way,"  saiil  the  stick,  as  he  gave  him  a  beating. 


A    LIKENESS. 
THE  letter   H   he   knows  a  I  \\a\s    - 

Though   he's  but    three  years  young — 
"Because  it   looks  so  like,"  he  s.-t\s, 

"A  ladder  with  one  rung." 


IN  THE  MENAGERIE 

Fox.  "Say,  Hare,  why  don't  \on  have  a  beautiful  bushy  tail 
like  mine?" 

HAKI:.  "  Don't  want  it.  Haven't  any  more  use  for  a  hare- 
brush  than  a  rooster  lias  for  his  comb." 


THIS  WORD'S  NOT  IN  IT. 

HARRY.  "  I'ncle  Tom,  there's  a  certain  word  to  be  found  on 
nearly  every  page  of  your  Stormonth's  Dictionary,  yet  it  is  not 
defined  anywhere  in  the  book." 

UNCLE  TOM  (xoiiiciclint  jiu;;l<'il).  "What  word  is  it?" 

H.\i;i:v.  "  I'liii'hui/." 

Uncle  Tom  consults  his  Stormouth,  and  finds  "cow,  boy,"  at 
the  bottom  id' every  other  page.  The  words  are  used  to  illus- 
trate two  different  sounds  of  o. 


IN    VIEW    OF  OUR    ECCENTRIC    CLIMATE. 

TllR   TILLAGE    OIIURCU    STEEPLE    NEE7>RH    FAINTI\<.      mi:     •,  i    M;S.    r;rT  THE 

i'oN<;urr;,\imN    \VAN    TOO    rooii    TO     F.Mi'i.'iY    "  STF.ttPLK   .1 AOK   '      lo    I  >o  I  ill  HAD   NOT    A   SUDDKN    TUAW    SET   IN,  WUIOIJ    COMTLICATED    MATTEItb   SOMEWHAT. 

JOU.       BUT    AN      UNUKUAl.l.V    HEAVY     FALL     OF     SNOW    MADK     IT    A    fiAII  \M- 
EABY    MATTM1    KM];    INI'     1,ni'\[.     \[',TI6T — 
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ABRAHAM    LINCOLN'S    EARLY    YEARS/ 


BY  CHARLES  CAKLETON  COFFIN. 


IV. 


i  BRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  school  days  were  over.     His 

L\  father  thought  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  IIR  done 
with  books  and  to  begin  to  earn  wages,  for  he  could  swing 
an  axe  as  well  as  any  man  in  Pigeon  Creek,  or  strike  as 
heavy  a  blow  with  a  beetle.  James  Taylor  wanted  him 
to  tend  his  ferry  on  the  Ohio  River.  He  never  had  pulled 
an  oar,  but  it  would  not  take  him  long  to  learn  how  to 
manage  a  boat.  And  so,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  is 
ferrying  people  across  the  Ohio  River  at  Gentry's  laud- 

*  The  first  three  articles  of  this  series  in  Nos.  627,  630,  and  C30. 


ing.  Night  and  day  he  must  be  ready  to  accommodate 
travellers.  It  was  not  difficult  to  take  a  foot-passenger 
across  in  a  canoe,  but  it  made  his  arms  ache  to  head  a 
broad  Hat  bottomed  boat  up  stream  with  a  wagon  and 
team  of  horses  and  oxen  on  board.  It  was  only  a  pit 
tance  that  lie  earned.  It  was  a  great  event  in  his  life 
when  one  day,  as  lie  took  I  \vo  men  out  to  a  passing  steam- 
boat, e.id:  gave  him  a  shilling  silver  halt-dollar.  Never 
before  had  lie  received  so  much  money.  He  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  it.  A  dollar  for  a  l'e\\-  minutes'  labor! 
The  possibilities  of  life  lo  bim  were  larger  than  ever  be 
fore  as  be  pulled  back  to  the  landing'. 
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Katy  Roby,  whom  be  bad  so  deftly  prompted  in  spell- 
ing, was  living  at  Gentry's  landing.  No  doubt  she  found 
it  very  pleasant,  to  sit,  with  him  in  his  boat  on  a  moon- 
light evening  when  Venus  was  looking  down  upon  them 
in  ethereal  beauty,  and  the  new  moon  sinking  towards 
the  horizon. 

"  The  moon  does  not  go  down  ;  we  do  the  going  down." 
be  said. 

"  You  are  a  fool,  Abraham,"  Katy  replied. 

"The  earth  turns  from  west  to  east  every  twenty-four 
hours;  that,  makes  the  moon  and  stars  seem  to  go  dou  n. 
It  is  only  an  illusion,"  he  explained;  and  Katy  wondered 
where  he  learned  it  all. 

The  boys  living  at  Gentry's  landing  thought  it  great 
fun  to  catch  turtles,  and  make  them  draw  their  heads  into 
their  shells  by  poking  them  with  a  stick.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln did  not  see  any  fun  in  it,  and  told  them  that  it  was 
cruel,  and  he  thought  so  much  about  it  that  he  wrote  a 
composition  upon  cruelty  to  animals. 

He  had  seen  so  much  misery  and  woe  come  from  drink- 
ing whiskey,  and  could  discover  no  reason  why  men 
should  drink  it,  that  he  wrote  an  article  advocating  tem- 
perance. He  showed  it  to  Judge  Pitcher,  who  kindly  al- 
lowed him  to  take  books  from  his  library  to  read  ;  and  the 
Judge  in  turn  showed  it  to  Mr.  Farmer,  a  minister,  who 
had  it  published  in  a  newspaper.  So  this  ferry-boy,  sev- 
eral years  before  the  beginning  of  the  great  temperance 
movement  throughout  the  country,  did  what  he  could  to 
persuade  people  not  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  not  seen  much  of  the  world, 
never  bad  been  more  than  twenty  miles  from  home,  but 
was  so  self-reliant  that  James  Gentry,  who  kept  a  store, 
and  who  had  a  large  quantity  of  corn  and  pork  which  he 
desired  to  sell,  told  him  that  he  would  give  him  eight  dol- 
lars a  month,  besides  his  board,  if  he  would  go  with  his 
son  down  the  Mississippi  River  on  a  flat  boat  to  Memphis, 
Vicksbnrg,  and  New  Orleans,  to  dispose  of  the  cargo. 

Eight  dollars  a  month!  Bow-hand  on  a  flat-boat!  A 
chance  to  see  things!  Of  course  he  would  go. 

The  flat-boats,  or  "broad  horns,"  as  the  people  called 
them,  were  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  in  length,  twenty  wide;  tall 
straight  sycamore-trees  hewn  with  axes  into  timbers  one 
foot  in  thickness  formed  the  sides;  the  bottom  was  of 
plank,  made  tight  by  caulking.  There  were  broad  oars, 
or  "sweeps,"  as  they  were  called,  at  the  bow  and  stern. 
The  broad  horns  floated  with  the  current  during  the 
day,  but  when  night  came  they  were  tied  to  trees,  and 
the  boatmen  went  to  sleep  on  their  beds  of  straw  in  a 
little  cabin.  They  had  a,  frying-pan  and  a  few  dishes. 
Their  food  was  bacon,  salt  pork,  potatoes,  and  corn-bread, 
cooked  over  a  fire  built  on  mud  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  If,  during  the  day,  there  was  a  strong-  wind,  it  re- 
quired a  good  deal  of  skill  to  keep  the  boat  in  the  current 
as  they  swept  the  many  windings  of  the  river.  Down 
the  Ohio  into  the  Mississippi  floated  the  Indiana  broad 
horn;  Abraham  Lincoln  was  bowy  oarsman.  Other  boats 
from  the  Ohio,  from  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
rivers,  from  the  Illinois,  from  St.  Louis,  were  floating  on 
the  mighty  stream,  loaded  with  corn,  pork,  beef,  whiskey, 
pigs,  or  horses  and  cattle.  Steamboats  were  g'oing  with 
the  stream  or  against  it,  the  fires  of  the,  furnaces  glow- 
ing, the  engines  puffing,  their  shrill  whistles  waking  the 
echoes  of  the  forest.  The  great  waterway  of  the  nation 
was  quick  with  life. 

We  maybe  sure  that  Abraham  Lincoln  saw  all  that 
was  going  on.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  one  who 
had  already  written  about  the  Constitution  and  the  I'mon 
saw  what  his  fellow-boatmen  did  not  see  in  the  swift- 
moving  steamboats  and  the  great  procession  of  flat  boats 
— the  future  greatness  of  the  commerce  of  the  nation. 

In  New  Orleans  he  beheld  a  long  line  of  steamers 
moored  to  the  levee,  and  a  forest,  of  masts  where  the  sea- 
going ships  were  anchored — ships  from  New  York,  Bos- 


ton, Liverpool,  London,  and  all  the  world's  great  sea- 
ports-loading with  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  whiskey,  and 
other  products  of  the  South  and  West.  Planters,  mer- 
chants, sailors  from  foreign  lands,  boatmen,  Creoles,  ne- 
groe>,  mtilattoes  were  upon  the  levees.  There  was  a 
jargon  of  voices— English.  French.  Spanish— a  babel  nev- 
er he  fore  heard  by  the  boatman  from  Pigeon  Creek.  He 
was.  as  it  were,  in  a,  strange  land,  where  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  spoke  a  foreign  language. 

The  cargo  sold,  he  returned  to  Pigeon  Creek.  It  had 
been  an  educational  trip.  During  the  few  weeks  he  had 
learned  many  things  which  he  never  could  have  learned 
from  books. 

This  flat-boatman  of  Pigeon  Creek  had  reached  a  period 
in  life  which  has  come  to  many  other  boys — the  period  of 
restlessness  and  discontent.  His  father  wanted  him  to 
be  a  carpenter  and  joiner — to  handle  the  saw,  to  frame 
buildings,  plane  boards,  drive  nails,  use  the  chisel  and 
auger.  We  need  not  wonder  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
wanted  to  do  something  else,  or  that  his  spirit  rebelled 
against  choosing  such  an  occupation  to  be  followed 
through  life.  He  had  seen  a  little  of  the  world — life  on 
the  Mississippi  and  in  a  bustling  city.  It  is  not  probable 
that  he  bad  any  definite  idea  as  to  what  he  would  like  to 
do.  but.  he  was  sure  that  he  did  not  want  to  plane  boards, 
bore  holes,  and  make  mortises.  He  had  earned  eight 
dollars  a  month,  or  sixteen  dollars  during  the  two  months' 
labor  as  boatman,  which  he  gave  to  his  father.  Pigeon 
Creek  was  dull  and  unattractive.  Why  not  leave  home 
and  strike  out  for  himself?  Why  not  cut  loose  forever 
from  his  father  and  mother  and  be  a  man?  Why  stay 
two  years  longer  till  he  would  be  of  age,  handing  over 
to  bis  father  bis  earnings?  Such  questions  came  to  him, 
as  they  have  to  many  others.  Yes,  he  would  go.  But 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  ask  William  Wood  about  it?  He 
had  great  respect  for  William  Wood,  who  would  tell 
him  just  what  he  ought  to  do. 

"No,  Abraham,"  said  William,  "you  must  not  go 
away  from  your  father  till  you  can  go  rightfully.  You 
are  in  duty  bound  to  do  what  your  father  wants  you  to 
till  you  are  twenty-one.  Y7ou  need  not  be  a  carpenter 
through  life,  but  you  are  to  be  an  obedient  son  till  you 
are  legally  free  to  act  for  yourself.  It  is  your  duty  and 
obligation." 

That  settled  it.  Duty  and  obligation  were  words  to 
be  reverenced.  And  so  Abraham  Lincoln  went  back  to 
his  father's  house,  as  went  the  Child  of  Nazareth,  to  be 
obedient  to  his  parents.  There  was  no  frown  upon  his 
face,  no  rebellion  of  spirit.  He  was  doing  his  duty,  and 
was  happy. 

THADDEUS-OP- WARSAW   TOOTS. 

BY  WILLIAM  DRYSDALE. 

IN  the  office  of  a  steamship  company  in  this  city,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  saw  a  large  pasteboard  box  addressed  to 
"  Thaddeus-of- Warsaw  Toots,  Nassau,  care  Purser  of  S.S. 
( "it'iiftiegos."  The  shape  of  the  box,  and  the  label  of  a 
well-advertised  clothing  firm  on  one  corner,  left  no  doubt 
that  it  contained  a  suit  of  clothes  to  protect  Thaddeus 
from  the  chilly  blasts  of  winter  in  his  tropical  home, 
where  in  extreme  cases  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls 
as  low  as  60°. 

Thaddeus-of- Warsaw  being  an  old  friend  of  mine,  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  box;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  uot  only  these  clothes,  but  many  other 
good  things  that  go  in  the  same  direction,  are  the  results 
of  faithful  service  performed  while  the  little  mahogany- 
colored  West  Indian  was  a  resident  for  a  short  time  of 
this  country. 

But  how,  you  will  ask,  does  any  boy  in  the  world  hap- 
pen to  have  such  a  remarkable  name  as  Thaddeus-of-^ 
Warsaw  Toots?  Like  most  things,  it  is  plain  enough 
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"when  you  understand  it.  Toots  being  his  family  name, 
for  which  he  is  in  no  way  responsible,  the  heroic  "Thad- 
deus-of -Warsaw  "  was  suggested  as  a  front  name  by  sonic 
joking  white  man,  and  was  promptly  adopted  by  his  par- 
ents. Colored  pan-ills  in  the  West  Indies  are  fond  of 
grandiloquent  names  for  their  children,  and  dusky  Julius 
Ca-sars.  I  Hikes  of  Wellington,  and  Richard  \Vliitlingtoiis 
are  common  on  all  the  British  islands.  It  does  not  seem 
natural,  however,  to  write  of  him  by  his  full  name,  for  in 
Nassau  his  only  title  is  "Tootsey." 

Like  all  Nassau  boys,  Tootsey  had  a  burning  desire  to 
come  to  America.  Coaxing  American  visitors  to  bring' 
them  to  New  York  for  servants  is  a  standard  industry 
with  the  colored  boys  of  the  "Isle  of  June."  They  all 
have  the  same  watchword,  and  it  is,  "  Boss,  does  you 
want  a  boy  to  go  to  New  York?"  They  begin  this  at  a 
stranger  the  moment  he  sets  foot  on  shore,  and  keep  it  up 
until  he  leaves.  I  had 
brought  several  Nas- 
sau boys  home  with 
me  at  various  times, 
-and  perhaps  had  es- 
tablished something 
of  a  reputation  in  that 
line,  so  on  my  last 
visit,  about  two  years 
ago,  I  was  prepared 
to  be  besieged  by 
boys,  and  I  was  not 
disappointed.  Toot- 
sey was  my  first  ap- 
plicant. 

I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  him  as  I 
first  saw  him.  Iliad 
just  landed  from  the 
tender  that  took  us 
ashore,  with  my 
hands  full  of  satch- 
els, and  was  walking 
toward  the  hotel, 
when  Tootsey  stepped 
up  and  relieved  me 
of  my  burden.  He 
must  have  been  then 
about  fourteen  years 
old,  and  was  as  hand- 
some a  little  son  of 
the  tropics  as  you  can 
imagine.  Too  dark 
for  a  mulatto,  with 
skin  nearly  the  color 
of  an  old  coppercent, 
a  red  spot  in  each 
cheek,  rich  brown 

eyes,  and  teeth  like  rows  of  pearls.  He  was  barefoot, 
and  his  shirt  was  open  almost  to  the  waist,  displaying 
his  chest  and  his  velvety  skin.  He  was  full  of  life  and 
spirits.  We  had  not  gone  a  block  before  he  asked  the 
inevitable  question,  "Boss,  does  you  want  a  boy  to  go  to 
New  York?" 

I  only  laughed  in  reply,  but  before  we  had  gone  much 
farther  a  colored  fellow,  as  black  as  night  and  over  six 
feet  high,  made  his  way  up  to  us,  and  asked  in  a  low 
tone  "Boss,  does  you  want  a  boy  to  go  to  New  York?" 

I  soon  shook  this  new  applicant  off,  and  then  asked 
Tootsey,  whose  name  I  had  learned,  "Do  all  the  boys  in 
Nassau  still  wish  to  go  to  New  York?" 

"  Ebery  one  of  us,  boss,"  he  answered.  "  We's  all 
done  want  to  git  away,  boss.  But  you  take  me,  boss,  an' 
I  be  a  good  boy  to  you,  suah !" 

The  six-footer  with  the  ebony  face  I  thought  reached 
the  climax  of  humor  for  "a  boy"  to  take  to  New  York) 


"TOOTSEY." 


but  there  was  something  better  to  come  before  we  reached 
the  hotel.  Two  girls,  both  young  women  full  grown, 
both  barefooted,  and  bol  h  coal  black,  came  up  to  me.  This 
time  the  formula  was  altered  by  one  word,  "Boss,  doe,-, 
you  want  a  girl  to  go  to  New  York.'" 

Visions  of  a  procession  of  these  dusky  West  Indians 
trailing  up  Broadway  behind  me  led  me  to  answer  this 
time,  "I  don't  know  but  that  I  may  take  a  few  boys  and 
girls  up  with  me  this  time,  but  I  am  not  going  for  a 
month  or  so  yet." 

This  thoughtless  answer  caused  me  endless  bother  and 
amusement  while  1  remained  in  Nassau.  The  word 
went  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  I  was  besieged  at  all 
hours,  and  in  the  most  impossible  places.  One  day, 
when  I  was  out  tishing  in  a  sail  boat,  a  dory  drew  along- 
side, and  its  young  occupant  shouted  out  the  inevitable 
question,  "Boss,  does  you  want  a  boy  to  go  to  New 
York;"  Every  bell-boy  in  the  hotel  asked  me  the  same 
thing  a  score  of  times  at  least,  and  I  believe  that  boys 
came  in  from  the  adjacent  islands  to  see  me.  I  was 
stranded  one  time  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  some  miles 
from  Nassau,  with  a  broken-down  conveyance,  and 
stopped  at  a  negro's  house  to  buy  some  fruit  to  eat. 

"  'Ain't  done  got  nothin'  full,"  was  the  reply  from  the 
woman  of  the  house;  "not  even  a  Chaney  orange. 
Boss,  does  you  want,  a  boy  to  go  to  New  York  :" 

But  Tootsey  had  marked  me  for  his  own,  and  had  110 
mind  to  let  me  escape.  On  the  first  afternoon  he  brought 
me  a  jelly  cocoa,  nut  and  a.  stalk  of  sugar-cane — two  of 
the  greatest  luxuries  in  life,  as  be  regarded  them.  He 
brought  me  flowers  and  oranges,  and,  unlike  most  of 
the  others,  he  never  begged.  He  watched  for  me  at  the 
hotel  door,  he  ran  after  my  carriage  when  I  went  to 
drive,  he  never  let  me  out  of  his  sight  when  he  could 
help  it;  and  with  his  good  looks  and  good  humor,  his 
willingness  and  occasional  usefulness,  I  took  a  fancy  to 
him. 

"But  what  can  you  do  if  I  take  you  to  New  York, 
Tootsey?"  I  asked  him  one  day.  "What  use  will  you 
be  to  me  there?" 

"  Oh,  boss,"  he  answered,  with  a  shade  of  reproach  in 
his  tone,  "you  hain't  done  seen  me  dive!" 

This  was  a  qualification,  to  be  sure!  At  his  earnest 
solicitation  I  went  down  to  the  wharf  with  him,  through 
the  little  park,  where  the  water,  clear  as  air,  is  about 
twenty  feet  deep,  and  full  of  sharks.  His  light  trousers 
made  a  capital  swimming  suit,  and  throwing  off  shirt 
and  hat,  he  plunged  boldly  in  after  the  coppers  I  tossed 
overboard.  He  was  a  beautiful  swimmer  and  diver. 
Throw  them  where  I  would,  not  a  copper  of  them  all 
reached  the  bottom.  One  by  one  Tootsey  returned  with 
them  in  his  mouth,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  my  coppers 
had  been  transferred  from  my  pockets  to  his,  and  he  was 
capering  in  the  sun  to  dry  his  trousers. 

"But  I  cannot  keep  you  diving  all  the  time  in  New 
York,"  I  told  him.  "  What  else  can  you  do?" 

Tootsey,  having  resumed  his  clothing,  took  off  his  hat 
to  let  the  air  strike  his  shiny  wool  while  he  tried  to  think 
of  some  other  accomplishment.  He  was  lost  in  thought 
for  a  moment,  and  then  he  exclaimed,  "You  hain't  been 
seen  me  dance  de  Congo  yet,  boss!" 

The  Congo  is  an  African  dance  that  was  brought  over 
from  Africa  by  some  of  the  older  negroes,  and  one  that 
they  consider  extremely  difficult.  He  danced  it  on  the 
spot,  showing  great  dexterity  and  lightness  of  foot,  and 
we  returned  to  the  hotel. 

As  my  time  for  starling  for  New  York  approached, 
Tootsey  began  to  show  signs  of  anxiety,  for  I  had  said 
nothing  about  bringing  him  with  me.  But  I  had  de- 
cided to  do  it.  It  became  necessary  then  to  see  Tootscy's 
parents,  and  one  afternoon  he  led  the  way  to  their  house, 
over  the  hill  in  Grantstown.  He  was  wild  with  delight 
that  day,  and  turned  hand-springs  and  danced 
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all  along  the  white  road.  If  Tootsey  was  a  picture,  the 
place  in  which  lie  lived  was  a  proper  setting-  for  him. 
The  Imusr  was  a  shanty,  with  rough  stone  walls  and  a 
thatched  roof,  standing-  under  an  iniinense  silk-cotton 
tree.  The  little  yard,  also  walled  with  stone,  was  full 
»f  orange  and  lime  trees,  and  bananas  and  yams  growing 
under  them.  I  did  not  see  the  interior  of  the  house,  for 
the  whole  family  were  in  the  front  yard,  gathered  around 
a  little  stone  oven,  where  their  supper  was  cooking. 
There  were  brothers  and  sisters  in  plenty,  of  all  sizes 
and  shades,  and  the  result  of  a  brief  conference  was  that 
Tootsey  was  duly  put  into  my  hands. 

But  before  the  time  of  our  departure  arrived  another 
mail  came  in,  and  I  found  that  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  start  at  once  in  the  opposite  direction,  taking  a  steamer 
for  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  and  returning  to  New  York 
by  another  route.  This  put  Tootsey  out  of  the  question 
for  me,  for  I  could  not  take  him  011  this  long  journey, 
and  the  poor  boy  was  inconsolable.  I  was  not  the  only 
American  in  the  hotel,  however,  who  had  thoughts  of 
bringing  a.  Nassau  boy  to  New  York;  and  before  I  started, 
I  found  "an  opening'1  for  Tootsey  with  a  wealthy  gen- 
tleman who  has  a  beautiful  home  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson.  This  gentleman's  little  six-year-old  son,  as 
I  learned  on  my  return  to  New  York,  soon  made  fast 
friends  with  the  owner  of  the  wonderful  name,  ai;d  they 
remained  inseparable  companions,  until  one  day  death 
entered  the  happy  home,  and  carried  the  little  boy  away. 

It  was  while  this  beautiful  hoy  lay  fatally  ill  with  scar- 
let fever  that  Tootsey  showed  what  a  faithful  heart  can 
beat  inside  a  mahogany-colored  skin.  Although  the  dan- 
ger was  fully  explained  to  him,  he  could  not  be  coaxed  or 
driven  from  the  child's  bedside,  and  there  he  watched  l.\ 
day  and  lay  on  a  rug  on  the  floor  by  night,  till  watching, 
alas!  was  no  longer  necessary.  Then  he  went  to  bed  him- 
self, not  to  leave  it  till,  weeks  afterward,  he  came  out 
little  more  than  a  shadow. 

That  accounts  for  the  box  of  clothes  that  is  going  down 
to  Nassau  by  the  next  steamer,  and  for  sundry  other  par- 
eels  that  go  down  frequently,  and  for  various  post-office 
orders  drawn  to  the  order  of  Thaddeus-of- Warsaw  Toots. 
Tootsey  was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  he  is  a  made  man. 
I  wish  we  could  all  see  him  trying  to  climb  a  cocoa-nut- 
tree  in  his  new  ''  store  clothes"  ! 


SOME  BIRTHDAYS  <>F  GKoKGE  WASHINGTON. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

IN  the  State  of  Virginia,  near  Pope's  Creek,  a  small  trib- 
utary of  the  Potomac,  a  stone  marks  the  site  of  a  house 
burned  down,  unfortunately,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  Old  records  describe  it  as  having  been  a  primitive 
farm-house,  with  a  gambrel-roof,  low  projecting  eaves. 
and  windows  with  tiny  latticed  panes  of  glass.  Two 
rooms  each  side  of  the  wide  hall  made  up  the  lower  floor, 
and  above  were  the  same,  with  some  queer  recessed  cup- 
boards, while  at  either  end  huge  chimneys  told  of  the 
generous  hearths  and  fireplaces  which  gave  the  quaint 
little  homestead  its  air  of  good  cheer. 

In  this  house.  February  22,  1732,  occurred  the  Jirxi  of 
George  Washington's  birthdays,  celebrated  only  by  the 
lovinir  welcome  his  father  and  his  beautiful  young  mo- 
ther gave  to  him,  little  dreaming  that  sixty-five  years 
later  a  whole  nation  would  be  doing  honor  to  the  day  on 
which  the  "  Father  of  his  Country  "  first  saw  the  light. 

The  old  house,  as  1  have  said,  was  burned  down  in 
Washington's  boyhood.  When,  sixteen  years  after  his 
death,  young  George  \V.  Purke  Custis  sought  the  place, 
only  a  tangle  of  shrubbery,  old  apple-trees,  weeds,  and 
lichen-covered  stones  marked  its  site;  but,  with  proper 
veneration  for  a  hallowed  spot,  he  erected  a  tablet  to  tell 
the  present  and  future  generations  that  there  had  stood 


the  dwelling  of  the  Washingtons  when  their  famous  son 
was  born. 

The  years  rolled  on,  events  crowding  rapidly,  birth- 
days too  often  marked  by  anxieties,  heavy  care  for  the 
struggling  colonists,  and  only  now  and  again  do  we  hear 
of  anything  like  a  "  keeping  "  of  the  day  during  the  peril- 
ous years  of  the  Revolution.  Once,  more  to  inspire  her 
husband  and  his  otlicers  with  good  heart,  and  to  cheer 
them  over  a  very  dark  hour,  Mrs.  Washington  attempted 
at  headquarters  to  make  a  little  homelike  celebration  of 
the  22d.  I  wonder,  when  she  and  her  faithful  attendant 
ransacked  the  larder  to  set  forth  on  the  supper  table  the 
best  it  could  afford  to  do  honor  to  her  husband's  birth- 
day, how  she  would  have  felt  could  her  loving  eyes  have 
looked  down  the  vista  of  years,  and  seen  young  and  old,  . 
school-boy  and  statesman,  celebrating  the  day  as  a  nation- 
al festival— a  date  memorable  and  important  for  the 
whole  civilized  world?  On  the  occasion  I  refer  to,  Wash- 
ington is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  distressed  at  his  good 
wife's  abundant  table,  for  it  was  a  time  when  famine 
was  nearer  than  plenty;  but  his  younger  officers  entered 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  impromptu  festival,  and  an 
old  negro  being  found  who  could  play  the  iiddle,  a  deco- 
rous dance  was  indulged  in. 

It  was  in  1793,  during  Washington's  administration, 
that  the  idea  of  observing  his  birthday  with  public  dem- 
onstrations originated.  The  ladies  connected  with  what 
has  been  wrongly  called  the  "  Republican  Court"  were 
first  to  encourage  the  idea,  and  dinners  and  balls  were 
proposed,  while  some  special  testimonial  to  the  chief  was 
advised,  lint  a  storm  of  opposition  arose  from  a  political 
party  who  tried  on  all  occasions  to  belittle  the  first  Presi- 
dent's claim  to  anything  personal  in  the  way  of  homag-e 
or  attention.  They  declared  that  to  celebrate  the  day  would 
be  but  the  beginning  of  a  monarchy.  They  stormed 
and  raved,  and  said  many  bitter  and  unjust  things  of  the 
man  whose  fidelity,  skill,  patience,  and  endurance  had 
led  them  out  of  bondage.  But  the  other  side  won  the 
day,  and  February  22,  1793,  the  sixty-first  birthday  of 
George  Washington,  was  celebrated  with  some  display, 
but  not  so  generally  as  in  the  years  which  followed. 

A  few  years  later,  when  on  the  eve  of  retirement  from 
his  exciting  public  life,  a  birthday  celebration  occurred 
which  well  deserves  recording.  The  opposition  to  honor- 
ing February  22d  had  quite  died  away,  and  all  hands  and 
hearts  and  heads  joined  in  making  this  festival  of  1797  as 
brilliant  as  possible.  In  an  old  letter  I  have  seen  there 
is  an  account  of  the  day's  festivities,  written  by  a  young 
matron  to  her  absent  husband,  which  her  great-grandchil- 
dren carefully  preserve  to  day,  together  with  the  fan  she 
carried  on  that  memorable  occasion.  The  afternoon  was 
dev.  .led  to  what  was  then  called  a  "  drawing-room  "- 
like  the  "levee"  of  to-day  — when  General  and  Mrs. 
Washington  received  their  friends.  It  was,  says  another 
eye-witness,  "ail'ectiiig  beyond  all  expression  by  its  being 
in  some  degree  a  parting  scene.  Mrs.  Washington  was 
moved  to  tears.  I  never  saw  the  President  look  better 
or  in  finer  spirits.  But  his  emotions  were  too  powerful  to 

be  c -ealed.     He  could  sometimes  scarcely  speak."     The 

lady  I  have  quoted  went  "grandly  dressed"  to  the  ball 
given  in  the  evening  at  the  Philadelphia  Amphitheatre. 
The  crowd  was  tremendous.  When  the  President  and 
his  wife  appeared,  cheers  rent  the  air.  It  was  the  great- 
est ovation  he  had  ever  received.  Nor  did  the  homage 
end  with  the  ball.  After  the  President  was  in  bed  an'A 
asleep,  a  band  serenaded  him,  repeating  "Yankee  Doo- 
dle" five  times,  hoping  to  arouse  him ;  hut  he  must  have 
had  a  very  easy  conscience,  as  he  slept  through  it  all,  and. 
was  amazed  and  mortified  on  being  told  of  it  next  day! 

The  story  of  one  birthday  was  told  me  by  a  very  ven/- 
erable  old  gentleman,  whose  noble  and  interesting  life— '• 
extending  over  more  than    ninety  years— passed  away  in^ 
1SS2.      A  "  spell  "  of  wet  weather  kept  us  in-doors  at  Col- 
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oliel  B 's  country-house,  but  swiftly  the  hours  flew,  my 

aged  host  being  glad  to  tell  us  stones  of  his  childhood, 
the  incidents  of  which,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  very 
old  people,  being  clearer  to  his  mind  even  than  events 
of  a  year  or  two  previous.  He  was  a  lad  of  about  sev- 
en years,  he  said,  when  his  mother  took  him  to  spend 
the  day  with  General  and  Mrs.  Washington,  who  were 
making  a  brief  visit  in  the  neighborhood.  He  had  heard, 
of  course,  much  of  the  great  General,  and  somehow 
had  conceived  a  fear  of  him,  -which  made  him  hope 
something  would  interfere  with  the  visit.  But  no  such 
ill  luck  befell  him,  and  his  spirits  were  cheered  by  the 
fact  tlint  a  new  suit  of  clothes  with  astonishing  brass  but- 
tons came  home  from  the  tailor's  for  the  occasion.  They 
drove  in  a  coach  or  chariot  to  the  house  where  the  Wash- 
ingtons  were  staying,  and  just  before  they  reached  their 
destination,  Colonel  B remembered  his  mother's  say- 
ing, "W ,  this  is  General  Washington's  birthday, 

ami  I  want  you  to. say  something  pretty  to  him."  The 
little  chap  probably  looked  alarmed,  for  his  mother  hast- 
ened to  add,  "You  might  say  you  hope  the  good  Lord 
will  spare  him  to  our  people  many,  many  years  to  come." 

Well,  he  repeated  the  little  speech  over  and  over.  Then 
they  were  at  the  house,  and  Colonel  B said  he  per- 
fectly remembered  what  his  impression  of  the  famous 
Washington  was  as  he  saw  him  first,  in  the  library, 
standing  near  the  fireplace,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
back,  his  shoulders  squared,  and  his  head  well  lifted.  No 
picture,  he  said,  that  he  had  ever  seen  gave  the  peculiar 
penetrating  look  of  the  eyes,  and  there  was  certainly  less 
severity  in  his  face  than  the  portraits  show.  He  said— 
child  as  he  was — he  felt  as  if  the  great  man  had  some  sad- 
ness on  his  mind,  doubtless  the  shadow  of  all  those  years 
of  anxiety  for  his  country  and  his  people.  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington was  knitting  in  a  window.  She  looked,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "like  such  a  kind  woman."  When  the  Gen- 
eral patted  him  011  his  head  and  smiled  upon  him,  he  tried 
to  make  his  little  speech,  but  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment  said,"  I  hope  the  good  Lord  will  spare  n/c  to  the 
people!"  In  the  laugh  which  followed,  and  the  explana- 
tion, he  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  room,  and  did  not  see 
the  great  man  again  until  tea-time,  when  he  recalled  his 
quiet  but  decided  way  of  speaking,  and  his  very  moderate 

eating  and  drinking.   Before  Colonel  B and  his  mother 

came  away,  Mrs.  Washington  presented  him  with  a  little 
inlaid  box  to  remember  the  clay  by.  and  that  box  rests 
now  on  a  shelf  in  a  cabinet  which  holds  many  another 
souvenir — among  them  a  ring  Washington  gave  himself 

to  Colonel  B 's  father,  and  a  jewelled  miniature  of  the 

Marquis  de  Lafayette,  presented  by  the  sitter  to  the  Col- 
onel a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Washington. 

Very  soon  all  recollections  of  Revolutionary  days  will 
gather  the  vagueness  which  comes  when  the  last  "eye- 
witnesses" have  been  long  in  their  graves;  so  these 
reminiscences,  however  brief  or  fragmentary,  have  a 
value  of  their  own,  and  may  perhaps  give  our  celebration 
of  the  22d  day  of  February,  1892,  a  more  personal  interest. 


stand-still.  Pikesville  could  not  recall,  even  "in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,"  so  hot  a  season.  If 
the  post-office  and  shops  had  nut  been  open,  one  might 


HELEN'S   SECRET. 

BY  LOUISE  GODFREY. 

THE  long  summer  day  was  drawing  to  a  close;  the  sun, 
sinking  to  rest  behind  the  Pike  Hills,  cast  long  shad- 
ows across  the  white  dusty  road  that  ran  parallel  with 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  tall  trees  and  shrubs  which 
clothed  the  hills  in  shaded  greens  stood  motionless.  No 
stir  was  in  the  hot  air;  no  gentle  breeze  was  alive  to  cool 
their  parched  leaves  or  breathe  among  their  drooping 
branches. 

The  farming  town  of  Pikesville,  situated  midway  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  Peak,  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
Pike  range,  seemed  deserted.  Work  was  indeed  at  a 
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have  believed  the  day  to  have  been  Sunday,  the  general- 
ly busy  streets  were  so  quiet. 

A  half-mile  beyond  the  town,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
was  a  boat-house,  to  whose  dock  were  moored  a  number 
of  skiffs  and  sail-boats.  These  were  let  by  Moses  Blake 
by  the  day  or  hour,  for  a  small  consideration,  to  the  many 
for  work,  and  the  few  for  pleasure.  The  lake,  besides 
holding  inducements  to  the  idler  in  the  way  of  after- 
noon rows  or  picturesque  moonlight  sails,  promised  to 
the  industrious  a  plentiful  supply  of  trout  and  perch. 
Being'  the  only  boatman  on  the  eastern  lake-side,  Moses 
Blake,  who  was  also  a  farmer,  earned  many  an  honest 
penny  by  his  boats. 

Behind  the  boat-house,  and  half-way  up  the  slope  of  a 
verdant  meadow,  was  his  old-fashioned  comfortable 
dwelling.  In  the  shadiest  corner  of  its  broad  piazza  were 
seated  Margaret  Blake,  Moses  Blake's  only  daughter,  and 
her  friend  Helen  Armstrong,  both  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion. 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Margaret,  crossly,  as  she  energet- 
ically fanned  her  pink  and  white  sun-bonnet  to  and  fro. 
"  I  think  you  might  tell  me.  We've  been  friends  all  our 
lives,  without  one  secret  from  each  other,  and  now  you 
go  and  have  one  from  me.  It's  too  bad." 

"Well,  I  have  been  thinking  some  time  about  telling 
you,  but  you  must  wait  a  little  longer.  Don't  get  so 
angry  about  it." 

"You  might  trust  UK'.  Helen,  just  as  well  as  Ned,  and 
you've  told  him." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  answered  Helen,  "  Ned  is  in  the  secret 
with  me,  and  so  will  you  be  soon,  perhaps  to-morrow. 
Can't  you  wait  till  then?" 

Margaret  did  not  answer.  Her  blue  eyes,  which  had 
now  a  gleam  of  anger  in  them,  were  bent  upon  the  boat- 
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house,  whore,  under  the  shade  of  some  large  willows 
which  overhung  the  shore.  were  her  father  and  brother. 
Si;indiiig  kncc-dccp  in  the  w:itcr,  they  were  sponging  the 
boats  |,o  kee[i  i.liem  from  blistering  and  cracking. 

They  were  then  sponging  a  comparatively  new  boat. 
Margaret  could  make  out  its  name  as  she  sat  painfully 
upright,  in  lu-r  chair.  It  was  the  Em,  joint  owners  of 
which  were  Helen  ;md  Louis  Armstrong,  her  brother 
Xcd.  and  herself.  The  purchase-money  had  heeu  care- 
fully saved  and  added  to  hit  hy  hit  all  the  previous  win- 
ter, and  in  the  spring,  when  the  boat  was  linished  and 
launched,  no  four  young  people  were  happier,  nor  more 
envied  hy  their  companions,  than  these  proud  owners  of 
the  Eva. 

"Margie  dear,"  said  Helen,  her  sweet,  face  Hushing, 
"are  you  really  going  to  be  silly  and  get  angry?  It's 
not  much  of  a.  secret,  but  I  have  promised  not  to  tell  till 
to-morrow.  Can't,  you  wait  till  then?" 

"Oh,  so  lofty !"  grumbled  Margaret.  "Of  course,  if  you 
n-oii't  tell,  one  excuse  is  as  good  as  another.  No,  I'm  not 
angry,  Helen,  and  1  do  not  believe  your  old  secret's  worth 
getting  angry  about,  either.  Keep  it  to  yourself,  if  you 
want  to.  I'm  sure  /do  not  want  to  know  it." 

Helen  rose  to  her  feet,  saying,  in  the  coldest  manner 
possible,  "  Well.  Margaret,  if  you  do  not  want  to  know, 
you  seam  to,  and  if  you  are  not  angry,  I  certainly  am. 
You  have  not  been  over-polite  to  me  to-day,  and  now  I. 
am  going  home." 

"Go,  if  you  want  to;  I  don't  care."  retorted  Margaret; 
"and  don't  come  again  till  you  are  better-natured." 

"Maybe  I  shall  never  come  again,"  Helen  answered. 
She  left  the  piazza,  and  passed  through  the  gateway;  but 
instead  of  going  to  her  home,  which  was  in  the  direction 
of  the  hills,  she  turned  down  the  road  towards  the  lake. 

"Oh  dear!  what  have  I  done  now?"  cried  impulsive 
Margaret,  as  she  hastened  after  her  friend.  "She  came 
to  stay  all  night,  and  now  she  has  gone  away  real  mad. 
We  never  had  such  a  quarrel  before.  Shall  I  go  after 
her.'"  By  this  time  she  had  reached  the  gate,  where  she 
stopped  to  think.  The  more  she  thought,  the  more  doubt- 
ful she  became  as  to  the  course  to  pursue.  At  last  she 
allowed  her  pride  to  overcome  her,  and  she  walked  back 
to  the  house,  trying  to  content  herself  by  saying-,  "It's 
just  as  much  her  fault  as  mine,  and  she  can  make  up 
tirst."  Reasoning  thus,  it  was  very  easy  to  consider  her- 
self the  abused  one,  and  she  thought  it  too  bad  that  she 
should  have  an  afternoon's  pleasure  so  spoiled. 

Certainly  the  warm  bright  sunlight  had  been  taken 
from  them  during-  their  war  of  words,  and  the  air  was 
heavy  and  more  lifeless  than  ever.  The  summer  twi- 
light crept  up  the  valley,  casting  long  shadows  over 
hill  and  dale.  Was  it  that  also  which  cast  a  shadow 
upon  Margaret's  heart  as  she  turned  her  face  from  the 
last,  glimpse  of  the  sunset,  and  went  iii-doors? 

Half  an  hour  later,  with  the  coming  on  of  night,  ar- 
rived the  lonir-looked-for  change  in  the  weather.  On  the 
Peak  was  the  change  first  visible.  The  trees'  sturdy 
boughs,  slender  twigs,  and  green  leaves,  so  motionless  an 
hour  before,  were  now  continually  bending  and  swaying. 
The  wind,  which  seemed  suddenly  to  have  sprung  into 
life,  was  blowing  and  moaning  among  them,  and  becom- 
ing every  moment  more  violent.  At.  last,  gathering  all  its 
:•  M  -  together,  it.  burst  into  a  small  tornado.  Bearing 
down  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  it  uprooted  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens,  tore  gates  from  their  hinges,  sent  milk- 
cans  spinning  from  one  end  of  the  yard  to  the  other,  and 
laughed  with  fiendish  delight  as  it  tore  along  in  its  mad 
career. 

Margaret  and  her  father,  who  had  been  sitting  by  an 
open  window,  hastened  outside  to  bring  in  the  piazza 
chairs,  which  by  this  time  were  frantically  rocking  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

Suddenly  their  eyes  were  blinded  by  a  vivid  flash  of 


lightning.  Another  and  another  flash  followed  the  first, 
and  then  with  a  crash  the  thunder  ushered  in  the  rain. 
The  very  sky  seemed  to  have  fallen.  The  rain  blew  in 
sheets,  now  in  one  direction,  now  in  another,  till  every 
blade  of  grass,  every  leaf,  and  even  the  little  road-side 
pebbles  were  dripping  wet.  On  the  mountain  the  light- 
ning played  incessantly,  the  blue  zigzag  flashes  outlin- 
ing for  an  instant  the  whole  Peak.  Then,  plunged  in 
darkness  again,  the  outside  world  seemed  darker  than  ever. 
The  high  wind  moderated  when  the  rain  came,  bin  still 
it  wept  mournfully  around  the  corners  of  the  farm-house. 

"Why  did  not  Ned  come  up  from  the  boat-house  with 
you,  papa  ;"  asked  Margaret.  "He  didn't  have  anything 
else  to  do  there." 

"  No,  not  there,"  her  father  answered  :  "  but  I  sent  him 
to  the  village  011  an  errand.  Probably  he  stopped  to  see 
Louis  Armstrong.  Hark,  here  he  is  now,  and  Louis  with 
him." 

And  listening,  they  heard  the  gate  close,  and  steps 
sound  along-  the  walk.  The  house  door,  which  led  di- 
rectly into  the  sitting-room,  opened,  and  in  walked,  or, 
rather,  in  blew,  two  tall  drenched  lads,  worn  out  with  bat- 
tling against  the  storm. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  exclaimed  Margaret. 

"lleeii  swimming,  seems  like,  doesn't  it?"  laughed 
Louis,  as  he  brushed  the  raindrops  from  his  hat.  "Where 
is  Nell  '." 

"I  don't  know,"  Margaret,  answered,  surprised  at  the 
question.  "  She  went  home  early.  Why?" 

"No,  Nell  isn't  at  home,  for  we  have  just  come  from 
there.  Started  out  before  the  storm  came  up,  or  rather 
before  the  rain  began.  Mother  said  that  she  was  here  to 
spend  the  night.  So  as  Ned  asked  me,  I  came  along  for 
the  evening.  We  had  hard  enough  work  getting  here 
too." 

"I  should  think  so,"  interrupted  Ned.  "The  wind 
'most  blew  us  down  into  the  lake.  It  must  be  blowing 
like  Jack  Kobinson  there  now." 

"It's  funny  where  Helen  is,  though,"  persisted  Louis. 
"We  couldn't  have  passed  her  on  the  way,  for  we  came 
straight  from  home." 

"  She  got  angry  about  something,"  said  Margaret,  look- 
ing rather  foolish  as  the  memory  of  their  quarrel  return- 
ed to  her,  "and  went  home  byway  of  the  boat-house. 
She  must  have  forgotten  about  staying  all  night." 

"By  the  boat-house!"  exclaimed  Louis.  "You  don't 
suppose — 

"We  will  not  suppose  anything."  interrupted  Mr. 
I'.lake.  "  but  go  at  once  to  find  her.  Ned,  get  the  barn 
lantern.  It's  as  dark  as  Egypt  outside.  She  won't  be  able 
to  find  her  way.  I  only  hope  she  hasn't  caught  her 
death  of  cold.  However,  do  not  worry,  daughter.  We 
will  bring  her  right  back,  so  have  tea  ready.  But  what 
is  the  matter?  Are  you  afraid  to  be  left  alone  '" 

For  Margaret,  with  white  face  and  trembling  lips, 
stood  motionless  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  her  hands 
nervously  clasped  together,  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 
"Oh,  papa."  she  sobbed,  "bring  her  back  if  anything 
has  happened  !" 

"  There,  there,  daughter,  don't  worry.  Probably  she 
ran  into  some  neighbor's  to  escape  the  rain,  or  she  may 
be  waiting  at  the  boat-house  till  we  go  for  her,  so  we 
must  hurry."  And  the  men  went  out  and  closed  the 
door. 

Margaret  rushed  to  the  window.  With  her  face  press- 
ed against  the  pane,  she  followed  them  by  the  lantern's 
glimmer  till  a  curve  in  the  road  hid  them  from  her  view. 
Then  she  was  left  alone  with  the  storm.  But  it  was  not 
so  bad  now.  The  thunder  and  lightning  were  passing 
by,  and  the  rain  fell  more  quietly.  The  wind  too  was 
less  boisterous.  It  had  changed  into  that  low  moaning 
sound  that  one  does  not  mind  when  in  the  midst  of  a 
happy  throng,  but  which  has  a  very  homesick  sound  to 
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one  left  all  alone,  with  only  the  ticking  of  a  tall  clock  for 
company.  It  was  too  much  for  Margaret,  who  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and,  throwing  herself  into  a 
chair,  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

The  possibility  of  Helen  being  out  oil  the  lake  in  such 
a  storm — the  picture  of  her  dear  face  going  down  in  the 
black  troubled  waters— the  thought  was  too  dreadful. 
No,  she  must  not  think  of  it.  Her  father  said  that  he 
would  bring  her  right  back,  and  supper  must  be  ready  for 
them.  So,  drying  her  eyes,  and  donning  a  pretty  white 
apron,  she  went  about  her  household  tasks. 

The  supper  cloth  was  laid,  the  quaint  silver  and  glass 
shone  in  the  candle-light,  the  biscuits  were  done  to  a 
turn,  and  still  they  did  not  come.  At  last,  tired  of  run- 
ning from  window  to  oven,  Margaret  decided  to  let  the 
biscuits  go,  and  creeping  into  the  big  window-seat,  began 
an  anxious  watch  for  her  father.  What  if  he  shouldn't 
bring  her!  This  thought  came  to  her  again  and  again, 
till  the  waiting  became  unbearable,  and  slipping  down 
from  her  seat,  she  prepared  to  go  after  the  searchers. 

"Papa  won't  mind,"  she  thought,  as  she  snurt'ed  the 
candles.  "There  isn't  any  danger,  and  the  storm  is 
almost  over.  I'm  sure  I'm  doing  right,  for  I  can't  stay 
behind  and  worry  so." 

With  her  hand  on  the  latch,  she  paused,  gazing  into  the 
room  to  see  that  everything  was  secure.  Then,  wrapping 
her  water-proof  closer,  she  shut  the  door,  and  ran  out  into 
the  night.  The  walk  to  the  boat-house  had  never  seemed 
so  long  to  her  before,  nor  the  rocks  and  trees  so  queer 
and  unearthly. 

"The  storm  has  made  me  nervous,"  she  murmured,  as 
she  sped  onward.  "  I  always  did  hate  thunder  and  light- 
ning." 

When  in  the  dark  and  the  rain  the  boat-house  loomed 
in  sight,  her  strength  utterly  failed  her.  She  seemed  to 
hear  some  one  whisper  in  her  ear,  "You  said  you  wished 
she  never  would  come  back,  and  she  never  will — never 
will." 

Gathering  what  strength  she  could,  she  pushed  the 
door  open  and  passed  into  the  one  big  room  where  the 
oars,  sails,  and  rigging  of  the  boats  were  kept.  No  one 
was  there,  but  on  the  end  of  the  pier  that  ran  out  into  the 
lake  was  a  little  twinkle  of  light.  Margaret  followed  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  a  lantern  which  her  father  held. 
Standing  on  the  steps  that  led  down  into  the  water,  he 
was  giving  some  commands  to  other  men,  who,  seated  in 
a  row-boa,t,  awaited  the  order  to  "pull  away." 

"Oh,  papa!"  the  girl  cried,  as  she  grasped  her  father's 
arm,  "  I  could  not  stay  behind  and  worry  so.  I  had  to 
come.  What  are  they  going  out  on  the  lake  for?  Papa, 
what  is  it?  Where  is  Helen?" 

Her  father,  with  a  last  word  to  the  men,  put  his  arm 
around  her,  and  half  carrying  her,  led  her  back  to  the 
boat-house.  The  men  pushed  off,  their  lights  bobbing 
up  and  down  on  the  turbulent  waves,  looking  like  fallen 
stars. 

"My  dear  child, "Mr.  Blake  said,  as  Margaret  raised 
her  questioning,  tearful  eyes  to  his,  "do  not  worry  so. 
We  will  surely  find  her.  Louis  has  gone  for  his  father, 
and  when  they  come  back  we  are  going  to  examine  the 
shores.  All  the  boats  I  have  are  out,  and — 

"But,  papa,"  Margaret  interrupted,  "why  do  you 
think  she  is  out  on  the  lake  ?" 

"  Because,  daughter" — and  Mr.  Blake's  strong  voice 
trembled  as  he  answered — "on  the  wall,  in  the  place  of 
the  Eva's  oars,  we  found  this  scrap  of  paper  addressed  to 
you." 

Margaret  eagerly  grasped  the  little  note.  It  was  not 
long,  and  each  word  was  burned  into  her  heart  as  she 
read : 

"DEAR  MARGIE,— This  is  to  tell  you  if  you  come  down 
for  the  Era,  that  I  have  taken  her.  Our  conversation 


on  your  stoop  was  rather  a  hot  one,  don't  you  think  so? 
So  I'm  going  out  on  the  lake  to  try  to  cool  off.  Come 
down  to-morrow,  and  we  will  go  blackberry  ing. 

"  HELEN.'' 


Not  one  word  accusing  her  <>l  her  thoughtless  words. 
Oh!  if  there  only  had  lieen,  it  would  have  been  less  hard 
to  bear.  Then  turning  to  her  fathev  and  gazing  up  into 
his  face  in  such  an  agonizing  uay  that  the  tears  came  to 
his  eye,-. : 

"Papa,  papa,"  she  cried,  "  I  sent  her  out  on  that  lake, 
and  if  she  never  comes  kick,  if —  Oh,  oh,  papa,!  I  feel 
like  a  murderer !" 

With  a  bitter  heart-broken  sob  she  stepped  towards 
him,  tottered,  and  fell  into  his  arms  unconscious,  too  soon 
to  hear  the  glad  ringing  shout  from  many  throats  that 
came  pealing  across  the  water — the  cry  of  "Found! 
found!  Hurrah!" 

The  night,  with  its  anxiety  and  awful  storm,  was  pass- 
ed. It  vras  day.  A  gentle  breeze  was  blowing,  and  a 
warm  summer's  sun  was  smiling  down  over  all,  giving 
out  just  enough  heat  to  make  the  shadowy  places  by  tree 
and  brook-side  more  inviting.  Farmer  Blake,  after  the 
search  of  the  night  before,  felt  unequal  to  a  day's  work 
in  the  fields,  so  he  had  taken  a  holiday.  In  an  old  arm- 
chair, surrounded  by  hollyhock,  four-o'clock,  and  wild- 
rose  beds,  he  sat  fast  asleep. 

In  the  farm-house  everything,  as  usual,  was  quiet 
and  orderly.  The  doors  and  windows  stood  open  to 
the  welcome  breeze  that  came  stealing  in  to  stir  the 
pretty  muslin  curtains,  or  rustle  among  the  draperies  at 
bed  and  dressing-table.  It  fanned  the  face  of  a  young- 
girl  who  lay  on  a  couch  by  an  open  window.  Her  large 
wistful  blue  eyes  were  gazing  out  on  the  waters  of  the 
lake  that  rippled  and  danced  in  the  glorious  sunlight. 
Her  face  wore  a  very  mournful  expression,  and  her 
thoughts  could  not  have  been  very  happy  ones,  for  ever 
and  anon  big  tears  would  well  up  in  her  eyes.  Then, 
brushing  them  hastily  away,  she  would  endeavor  to  fix 
her  attention  upon  a  book  which  she  held.  At  last  she 
threw  it  aside. 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  of  Helen,  and  wondering  if  she 
will  come,"  she  said,  half  aloud,  as  if  talking  to  herself. 
"Papa  said  she  was  all  right  this  morning,  and  that  she 
asked  for  me.  If  I  had  not  been  so  silly  and  fainted 
last  night,  we  might  have  made  up  then;  but  I  did, 
and  this  morning  I  am  not  well  enough  to  walk  down 
there,  and  I  suppose  she  won't  come  here  first.  After 
the  way  I  treated  her  yesterday,  I'm  sure  I  don't  blame 
her.  What  is  the  use  of  having  friends  anyway,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  so  mean  to  them  all  the  time?"  Here  some- 
thing caused  her  to  turn  her  head,  and  standing  in  the 
doorway  was  her  friend,  waiting  for  just  one  word  before 
she  came  to  her.  "Helen!  oh,  Helen!" 

Margaret  reached  out  her  hands;  and  Helen,  crossing 
the  room  and  kneeling  down  beside  the  couch,  gathered 
her  friend  in  her  arms.  At  first  neither  spoke.  Indeed, 
words  would  but  poorly  have  expressed  all  that  they 
felt  in  their  hearts. 

"I  wondered  if  you'd  come,  dear,"  Margaret  said  at 
last.  "  I  thought  you  would  when  you  heard  I  couldn't 
go  to  you.  I  hardly  deserve,  though,  that  you  should  be 
here,  after  the  way  I  treated  you  yesterday.  And— no, 
don't  interrupt,"  as  Helen  endeavored  to  speak,  "for  I 
must  say  it— I'm  awfully  sorry.  I  want  you  to  forgive 
me  for  all  the  mean  things  I  said  to  you  yesterday.  I 
was  just  horrid,  I  know." 

"Margie  dear,  listen  to  me,"  and  Helen  took  both  her 
friend's  hands  in  hers.  "Do  you  think  you  can  take  all 
the  blame  on  yourself?  Don't  you  know  that  I  began 
it  ?  You  wouldn't  have  been  one  bit  impolite  if  I  had  not 
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acted  in  such  a  tantalizing  way.  It  was  more  my  fault 
than  yours,  and  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  let  you  ask 
forgiveness  of  me  ?" 

"We  had  better  ask  it  of  each  other  then,"  answered 
Margaret.  "But,  Helen,  don't  let's  ever  quarrel  again. 
Ever  since  yesterday  I  have  had  such  a  heartache.  I 
never  knew  before  how  much  we  were  to  each  other;  and 
then  when  I  thought  I  should  never  see  you  again,  I — 
Here  she  threw  her  arms  around  her  friend's  neck  and 
sobbed  aloud. 

"But,  Margie" — and  Helen's  eyes  danced  with  fun  as 
she  asked — "  how  about  the  secret  ?" 

"  Hush,  dear!"  Margaret  said.  "  Please  never  say  '  se- 
cret' to  me  again.  It  has  been  a  lesson  to  me  I  think  I 
shall  never  forget.  If  I  haven't  learned  to  trust  you 
during  all  these  years  we  have  known  each  other,  it  is  too 
late  now;  but  I  have,  I  have,  and  you  may  have  as  many 
secrets  from  me  as  you  want.  I  won't  care.  I  shall  love 
and  trust  you  just  the  same.  But  this  secret  we  will 
never  talk  about,  will  we  ?" 

"  No,  Margie,"  answered  Helen.  "  But  do  you  know, 
I  am  almost  glad,  after  all,  that  this  has  happened,  for  it 
only  shows  how  dear  to  each  other  friends  are  in  spite  of 
silly  secrets  and  quick  tempers.  And  I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  try  to  tease  you  again." 

The  two  girls  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes  a  moment, 
and  then,  bending  forward,  kissed  each  other.  And  for 
many  years  this  memory  of  an  untold  secret  proved  to  be 
a  silent  talisman  that  each  felt  near  her  heart,  helping  to 
keep  the  bond  of  friendship  ever  fresh  and  true. 


>  Uncle  Oswald  believed  lie  belonged  to 

flic  BenitOUS,  and  there.  \\as  no  y  Ilin;; 
I  IK-  notion  out.  of  his  head.  Monsieur  tried 
e\  ery  way,  for  there  was  no  sense  in  it.  Why, 
it  must  have  been  fifty  years  since  the  Beui- 
tons  owned  him.  He  had  belonged  to  others 
since,  anil  bad  later  been  freed.  Besides,  there 
was  not  a  Benitou  left  in  the  jiarish  now,  ex- 
cept one  rat  her  delicate  woman,  who  lived  with 
her  little  daughter  in  a  corner  of  Natehitoches 
town. and  constructed  "fashionable  millinery." 
The  family  had  dispersed,  and  almost  van- 
ished, and  the  plantation  as  well  had  lost  its 
identity. 

But  that  made  no  difference  to  Uncle  Os- 
wald. He  was  always  running  away  from 
Monsieur — who  kept  him  out  of  pure  kindness 
— and  trying  to  get.  back  to  those  Benitous. 

More  than  that,  he  was  constantly  yetting 
injured  in  such  attempts.  Once  he  fell  into 
the  bayou  and  was  nearly  drowned.  Again 
he  barely  escaped  being  run  down  by  an  en- 
gine. But  another  time,  when  he  had  been 
lost  two  days,  and  finally  discovered  in  an 
unconscious  and  half-dead  condition  in  the 
woods.  .Monsieur  and  Doctor  Boutils  reluctant- 
ly decided  that  it  was  time  to  "do  something" 
with  the  old  man. 

So,  one  sunny  spring  morning, Monsieur  took 
Uncle  Oswald  in  the  buggy,  and  drove  out  to 
Natchitocb.es with  him,  intending  to  take  the 
evening  train  for  the  institution  in  which  the 
poor  creature  was  to  be  cared  for. 

It  was  quite  early  in  the  afternoon  when 
they  reached  town,  and  Monsieur  fouud  him- 
self with  several  hours  to  dispose  of  before 
train-time.  He  tied  his  horses  in  front  of  the 
hotel — the  quaintest  old  stuccoed  house,  too 
absurdly  unlike  a  "  hotel"  for  anything — and 
entered.  But  he  left  Uncle  Oswald  seated 
upon  a  shaded  bench  just  within  the  yard. 

There  were  people  occasionally  coming  in 
and  going  out;  but  no  one  took  the  smallest 
notice  of  the  old  negro  drowsing  over  the  cane  that  he  held 
between  his  knees.     The  sight  was  common  in  Natchitoches. 

One  who  passed  in  was  a  little  girl  about  twelve,  with  dark, 
kind  eyes,  and  daintily  carrying  a  parcel.  She  was  dressed  in 
blue  calico,  and  wore  a  stiff  white  sun-bonnet,  extinguisher 
fashion,  over  her  brown  curls. 

Just  as  she  passed  Uncle  Oswald  again,  on  her  way  ont.  the 
old  man,  half  asleep,  let  fall  his  cane.  She  picked  it  up  and 
handed  it  back  to  him,  as  any  nice  child  would  have  done. 

"  Oh,  thankee,  thankee,  missy,"  stammered  Uncle  Oswald, 
all  confused  at  being  waited  upon  by  such  a  little  lady.  "  You 
is  a  putty  li'le  gal.  \V'at:s  yo'  name,  honey?" 

"My  name's  Susanne  ;   Snsanne  Beuitou,"  replied  the  girl. 
Instantly  the  old  negro  stumbled  to  his  feet.     Without  an 
instant's  hesitancy  he  followed  the  little  one  out  through  the 
gate,  down  the  street,  and  around  the  corner. 

It  was  an  hour  later  that  Monsieur,  after  a  distracted  search, 
found  him  standing  upon  the  gallery  of  the  tiny  house  in  which 
Madame  Benitou  kept  "fashionable  millinery." 

Mother  and  daughter  were  sorely  perplexed  to  comprehend 
the  intentions  of  the  venerable  servitor,  who  stood,  hat  in  hand, 
persistently  awaiting  their  orders. 

Monsieur  understood  and  appreciated  the  situation  at  once, 
and  he  has  prevailed  upon  Madame  Beuitou  to  accept  the  gra- 
tuitous services  of  Uncle  Oswald  for  the  sake  of  the  old  darky's 
own  safety  and  happiness. 

Uncle  Oswald  never  tries  to  run  away  now.  He  chops  wood 
and  hauls  water.  He  cheerfully  and  faithfully  bears  the  par- 
cels that  Susanne  used  to  carry.  So  Susauue  does  not  have  to 
miss  school  nearly  so  often  as  she  did. 

I  met  the  old  man  the  other  day  in  Natchitoches,  contentedly 
stumbling  down  St..  Dennis  street  with  a  basket  of  tigs  that  some 
one  was  sending  to  his  mistress.  I  asked  him  his  name. 

"My  name's  Oswal',  Madam  ;  Oswal'  —  dat's  my  name.  I 
b'longs  tu  de  Benitous,"  and  some  one  told  me  his  story  then. 
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,4  N  interesi  in i:  history  is  attached  to  nearly  all  ships. 
t\.  What  thrilling  tales  of  travels,  adventures,  and 
hardships  an  old  vessel  could  tell  if  it  could  only  sp. -a  I; 
A  sailor  learns  to  look  upon  his  sea  dwelling  with  even 
stronger  feelings  of  affection  than  a  man  entertains  for 
his  home  on  land;  for  a  ship  seems  to  In:  almost  possessed 
of  the  life  and  sensations  of  a  human  I  icing.  While  life 
lasts,  it  is  continually  roam  inn'  about,  running  into  fresh 
d.-i liters,  and  sti'ii^u'ling  for  existence.  It  rides  the 
waves  as  gracefully  as  a  sea-gull,  and  answers  to  its 
helm  as  a  horse  to  its  hridlo.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
a  sailor  should  love  his  ship,  when  he  feels  that  he  has 
almost  perfect  control  over  its  course,  and  that,  except 
through  his  own  carelessness  in  managing-  her,  or  when 
overtaken  hy  storms,  it  will  never  refuse  to  obey  his  will. 

But  if  the  history  of  an  ordinary  merchant  vessel 
would  be  interesting,  how  much  more  so  is  that  of  an 
old  battle-scarred  man-of-war!  Ail  air  of  majesty  al- 
ways hangs  about  a  war  vessel.  Its  rigging  is  so  strong 
and  ample,  its  decks  always  so  clean  and  well-kept,  and 
its  cannon,  staring  grimly  out  of  the  port-holes,  seem  to 
utter  defiance  to  all  who  cross  its  path,  or  who  would  at- 
tempt to  check  its  course.  And  then  its  adventures  are  so 
much  more  thrilling  than  those  which  ordinary  vessels 
encounter.  The  glory  which  is  connected  with  the 
scenes  of  great  battles,  such  as  Marathon,  Hastings,  and 
Waterloo,  is  in  a  like  manner  connected  with  famous 
ships;  but  the  feeling  is  stronger,  for  the  ships  themselves 
come  in  for  a  share  in  the  glory  of  victory. 

The  good  old  vessels  that  fought  so  gallantly  in  the 
battles  of  the  Revolution  have  all  disappeared.  Many  of 
them  perished  in  action,  some  went  down  in  storms,  and 
not  a  few  of  them,  becoming  unseaworthy,  have  been 
broken  up  for  the  sake  of  the  iron  and  copper  in  them. 
A  few  of  these  old  vessels  were  kept  atloat  many  years 
longer  than  is  usual  for  ships  to  be  seaworthy;  for, 
on  account  of  their  fame,  they  were  repaired  airuin  and 
again,  and  preserved  as  relics  of  the  most  notable  events 
in  American  history.  But  one  by  one  they  have  van- 
ished, and  the  timbers  of  most  of  them  have  long  since 
crumbled  to  dust. 

When  war  ships  have  been  badly  damaged,  or  are  no 
longer  serviceable  for  the  navy,  they  are  condemned. 
They  are  then  usually  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  If  at  all  seaworthy,  they  are  often  pur- 
chased by  private  ship-owners  and  used  for  some  inferior 
purposes,  such  as  barges  or  coal  hulks,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Antietam. 

With  in  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  old  ships,  not 
actually  unseaworthy,  have  been  converted  by  the  navy 
into  training-ships.  On  these  vessels  boys  are  trained  to 
become  sailors  or  men-of-war's  men.  The  boys  go 
aboard  at  thirteen,  and  remain  on  the  ships  till  they  are 
eighteen,  when  they  are  allowed  the  option  of  being 
transferred  to  the  regular  service,  or,  if  they  have  become 
tired  of  the  navy,  they  may  return  to  land.  They  are 
thoroughly  instructed  in  naval  drills,  and  are,  accord- 
mi:  to  their  own  reports,  very  well  treated  indeed.  1 11  I  SSI  i 
four  old  ships — the  Miinii'.tnln.  (.'mini  i/ntimi.  Saratoga, 
and  Portsmouth— were  turned  into  training  and  receiv- 
ing ships,  and  tin- Meet,  now  comprises,  in  addition  to  these 
four  ships,  the  Jamestown  and  Mummi/nln'/n. 

Some  of  the  larger  condemned  vessels  are  used  by  the 
navy  as  receiving -ships,  not  for  the  reception  of  stores, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  hut  for  the  accommodation 
of  men  who  have  not  yet  been  assigned  toother  vessels. 
One  sturdy-looking  hull,  that  of  the  old  Vi,-:in>nt.  is  kept 
in  the  New  York  Navy-yard  at  Brooklyn  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  order  to  increase  her  accommodation,  a  house- 
has  been  built  on  her  upper  deck,  and  she  now  looks 
like  a  tov  Noah's  Ark  on  an  enormous  scale.  The  Min- 


nesota, already  mentioned  as  a  training-ship,  is  also  used 
as  a  receiving-ship.  The  Minncmitd  was  one  of  the  largest 
frigates  of  the  I'liion  fleet  during  the  civil  war. 

J'.ut  most  of  the  cdil  vessels,  after  they  have  become 
iihseaworthy,  are,  as  I  have  said,  broken  up,  for  the  sake 
of  their  iron  and  copper.  This  is  done  by  firms  that 
make  a  business  of  breaking  up  old  ships.  The  hulls  of 
most  of  the  old  vessels  are  sheathed  with  copper  to  protect 
the  timbers  from  the  action  of  the  waters,  and  the  tim- 
bers are  fastened  together  with  copper  bolts.  The  metal 
contained  in  these  bolts  is  very  valuable,  and  after  be- 
ing removed,  it  is  melted  down  and  sold;  but  the  sheath- 
ing is  worth  very  little. 

There  are  several  places  in  America  where  this  work  of 
destruction  is  carried  on.  hut  the  most  important  is  the 
one  situated  on  the  sloping  shores  of  Cow  Bay,  Long  Isl- 
and, near  New  York  city.  To  this  place  the  old  hulls 
are  towed  in  calm  weather,  and  once  there  they  are  run 
aground  at  high  water  and  broken  up  piecemeal.  Some- 
times, when  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  copper,  iron,  etc., 
in  the  ship,  and  the  timbers  are  rotten,  the  hull  is  set  on 
tire  and  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  The  metal  is  then 
raked  out  of  the  ashes.  But  usually  the  timbers  are 
broken  off  and  floated  ashore,  where  they  are  examined, 
and  the  good  and  sound  are  sorted  out  and  preserved  to 
be  used  again ;  the  rotten  timbers  are  then  burned  in 
huge  bonfires. 

This  place  is  a  sort  of  graveyard  for  old  ships,  and 
particularly  for  old  men-of-war.  Here  they  meet  their 
iinal  doom.  The  whole  bay  is  strewn  with  the  broken 
timber  of  ships  that  have  sailed  around  the  globe,  and 
have  made  the  pages  of  history  glow  with  accounts  of 
their  valorous  exploits  in  famous  battles. 

One  of  the  five  magnificent  frigates  built  in  171)8, 
d  ui-ing  the  war  with  France,  namely,  the  Constitution, 
already  mentioned  as  a  training-ship,  is  still  in  existence 
and  in  good  condition.  Its  timbers  have  been  renewed 
at  different  times,  and  its  equipment  greatly  modernized; 
but  its  outward  appearance  is  almost  the  same  as  ever. 
When  built,  it  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  ships  in 
the  American  navy;  but  it  would  offer  but  slight  resist- 
ance to  the  attacks  of  a  powerful  modern  ironclad  like 
the  Miaiitonoiiioli. 

The  Constitution  originally  carried  forty-four  guns. 
A  particularly  interesting  history  is  connected  with  this 
ship.  During  the  war  with  the  Barbary  powers,  in  1803, 
she  was  Commodore  Treble's  flag-ship  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  played  a  conspicuous  part  during  the  whole 
war.  Lieutenant  Wadsworth,  who  was  blown  up  before 
Tripoli  in  the  ill-fated  Iiitri'piil.  was  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Constitution.  In  the  course  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land in  1812,  the  English  papers  laughed  at  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  spoke  of  her  as  "a  bundle  of  pine  boards  sail- 
ing under  a  bit  of  striped  bunting.''  But  when,  under 
Captain  Hull,  she  captured  the  English  frigate,  the  Guer- 
riere,a.  vessel  of  nearly  equal  force,  the  people  who  had 
before  ridiculed  her  called  her  "one  of  the  stanchest 
vessels  afloat."  A  few  months  after  this  victory  the  Con- 
xtitnfitni,  then  commanded  by  Captain  Bainbridge,  com- 
pelled one  of  the  finest  frigates  in  the  British  navy,  the 
.J<ir<(,  to  strike  its  colors.  One  of  the  most  famous  of 
her  exploits  was  during  the  same  war,  when  she  escaped 
from  Broke's  squadron,  among-  which  she  had  accidental- 
ly fallen.  The  sea  was  almost  a  dead  calm,  so  Captain 
Hull  had  to  resort  to  towing.  All  her  boats  were  lowered, 
with  long  lines  attached,  and  in  addition  Hull  had  ropes 
spliced  together  to  make  a  line  half  a  mile  long,  to 
which  he  attached  a  keclge  anchor.  This  was  carried  in  a 
boat  half  a  mile  ahead  and  dropped,  when  the  crew  hauled 
the  ship  rapidly  forward.  The  commodore  of  the  English 
squadron  soon  adopted  the  same  tactics,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  breeze  springing  up  the  Constitution  would 
have  been  captured. 
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In  lcS3()  it  was  proposed  by  the  Navy  I  >ep.-irtinent  to 
take  her  to  pieces,  for  she  was  said  to  be  un  sea  worthy. 
But  011  account  of  her  glorious  achievements,  people 
thought  slic  should  be  preserved.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  just  graduated 
from  Harvard  University,  wrote  the  famous  patriotic 
poem,  "Old  Ironsides."  This  poem  had  such  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  public  mind,  that  the  vessel  was  saved, 
and,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  still  in  existence,  though 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old. 

The  last  man-of-war  that  has  gone  to  destruction  is  the 
old  wooden  vessel  the  Brooklyn.  Having-  passed  out  of 
the  navy,  she  was  burned  in  Boston  Harbor  this  summer 
by  people  who  had  purchased  her  for  old  junk.  During 
the  civil  war  the  Brooklyn  served  her  country  well.  In 
Admiral  Farragut's  fleet  at  the  passage  of  forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip,  on  the  Mississippi,  just  before  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans  by  the  Federal  forces,  the  Brooklyn  was 
alongside  the  Hartford,  the  Admiral's  flag -ship.  It  is 
said  that  the  news  of  her  destruction  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  many  of  the  old  naval  heroes  who  were  with  Ad- 
miral Farragut  on  the  expedition  up  the  Mississippi,  and 
remember  the  vessel's  brilliant  record. 


DIEGO     PINZON,* 

AND 

THE    FEARFUL    VOYAGE    HE    TOOK    INTO    THE 
UNKNOWN    OCEAN   A.D.  1492. 

BY    JOIIX    RUSSELL    CORYELL 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

VS  swiftly  as  they  dared,  the  two  boys  ran  back  in  the 
cave,  which  proved  to  be  about  fifty  yards  deep; 
and  when  they  reached  the  other  end  they  discovered,  to 
their  dismay,  that  it  was  not  as  gloomy  as  they  had  at 
first  supposed  on  looking  into  it  after  gazing  out  into  the 
bright  sunlight. 

Besides  the  light  which  came  in  at  the  entrance,  more 
was  admitted  through  an  opening  in  the  roof,  so  that, 
when  they  stood  at  the  back  and  looked  fearfully  around 
them,  they  could  see  everything  quite  distinctly.  The 
cave  was  far  more  like  a  hall  cut  in  the  rock  than  like 
a  natural  cave.  It  was  fully  fifty  yards  in  height,  but 
was  comparatively  narrow,  and  the  walls  wen'  covered 
with  figures  carved  in  the  stone,  and  images,  like  idols, 
were  set  in  niches. 

Part  of  this  the  boys  saw  at  the  time,  and  part  after- 
wards. At  that  moment  they  only  noted  such  things  as 
seemed  to  have  some  bearing  on  their  situation,  and 
were  too  anxious  to  look  about  them  with  any  idle  curi- 
osity. 

"It  must  be  a  temple,"  said  Diego,  "and  the  savages 
have  come  to  worship.  If  we  could  only  hide  some- 
where." 

But  look  as  they  would,  they  could  see  no  place  where 
they  could  conceal  themselves,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
them  to  do  but  to  stand  quite  still,  flattened  against  the 
wall,  as  much  in  the  shadow  as  possible.  It  was  so 
hopeless,  however,  that  both  drew  their  sheath  knives, 
and  waited  with  such  terror  as  neither  had  ever  known 
before. 

There  vvas  more  delay  than  they  had  anticipated  in  the 
entrance  of  the  men,  but  it  was  explained  when,  in  a 
few  minutes,  they  entered  the  cavern,  holding  lighted 
torches.  The  tattooed  men  came  first,  and  immediately 
upon  entering  set  up  such  a  howling  as  made  the  echoes 
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of  the  place  beat  against  each  other  until  the  din  was  lit- 
tle less  than  deafening. 

After  the  tattooed  men  came  the  young  girls  with  the 
baskets,  delivering   tlie    laher  to  the   howling  men 
then  going  in  procession  towards  the  end  where  the  ter- 
rified boys  stood.      It   was    inevitable  that  discovery  of 
them  should  ensue,  and  it.  did. 

The  girls  came  on.  whispering  to  each  other,  and  un- 
conscious of  the  boys  until  they  were  almost  upon  them, 
when  they  stared  full  into  the  white  faces  that  were  so 
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unlike  anything'  they  had  ever  seen  before.  The  fright- 
ened girls  stopped,  pressed  back,  and  then  turned  and  fled 
with  loud  screams. 

"  The  men  will  come  now,"  said  Juan,  huskily. 

"They  shall  never  take  me  alive,"  said  Diego. 

It  was  not  for  some  time  that  the  tattooed  men  could 
be  made  to  comprehend  that  something  had  frightened 
the  girls  that  was  worthy  of  their  attention;  but  after 
hearing  such  explanations  as  the  girls  could  make,  they 
caught  up  some  of  the  torches  and  advanced  in  a  body, 
holding  the  torches  over  their  heads  and  peering  before 
them. 

Their  astonishment,  their  fright,  perhaps,  was  hardly 
less  than  that  of  the  girls,  for  they  could  see  not  merely 
the  strange  white  faces,  but  the  singular  clothing  and 
the  glittering  knife  blades.  They  spoke  to  each  other  in 
quick,  jerky  sentences,  and  advanced  with  the  utmost 
caution  until  they  were  within  ten  yards  of  the  boys. 

They  stared  in  silence  as  they  stood  there,  and  the 
boys  stared  bade.  Then  one  of  the  men.  seeming  to 
pluck  up  courage  to  speak,  addressed  a  question  to  the 
boys. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  whispered  Juan. 

"  I  don't  understand  all  the  words,"  answered  Diego, 
"but  I  think  he  wants  to  know  who  we  are.  From  the 
way  he  asks  he  seems  to  think  we  are  gods." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Juan,  "  if  we  can  make  them  think  so, 
they  won't — won't — "  lie  was  going  to  say  "eat  us,"  hut 
changed  it  to  "hurt  us." 

Diego  had  thought  of  the  same  thing.  The  other  Ind- 
ians had  readily  believed,  without  any  suggestion  from 
the  voyagers,  that  they  were  from  the  skies.  Why  shou  Id 
not  these?  He  spoke  to  them  in  the  tongue  he  knew. 
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"We  arc  from  the  skies.  ~\Yi'  will  not  do  you  any 
harm  if  you  do  not  molest  us." 

The  men  listened  attentively,  and  Die  boys  could  see 
the  cave  beyond  them  crowded  full  lo  ilic  very  entrance. 

When  Diego  had  ceased  to  speak-,  the  men  (-(insulted 
among  I  hemsclves  in  a  pu/y.Ied  \v;i.y,  as  if  trying  to  make 
out  the  full  sense  of  what  they  had  heard. 

Then  they  drew  nearer,  and  approached  until  they  were 
within  arm's-length  of  the  beys,  who  watched  them  unea- 
sily, but  without  knowing  bow  to  act:  for  the  actions  of 
the  men  were  not  merely  pacilic,  but  even  conciliatory. 

Diego  drew  a  long- breath,  and  whispered  to  Juan,  "I 
think  we'd  better  act  as  if  we  were  not  afraid." 

It  was  more  easily  suggested  than  accomplished,  but  it 
was  so  plainly  the  only  thing  to  do,  and  the  men  were  so 
mild  in  their  manner,  that  Diego  gained  courage  to  act 
upon  a  sudden  inspiration.  He  took  a  hawk's  bell  from 
his  pocket,  and,  jingling  it,  gave  it  to  the  man  nearest 
him. 

The  effect  upon  him  and  upon  all  those  who  heard  the 
tinkling  sound  was  magical.  They  stared  with  wonder 
and  delight,  not  unmixed  with  awe,  and  crowded  about 
the  man  who  had  taken  it,  and  listened  enraptured  while 
he  shook  it  to  produce  the  noise. 

From  that  it,  was  but  a  short  step  to  getting  closer  to 
the  boys  and  touching  their  faces  with  gentle  bands,  feel- 
ing of  their  clothing,  and  exclaiming  with  wonder.  And 
Diego  could  make  o;it  that  the  tattooed  men  were  explain- 
ing to  the  girls  that  the  bell  was  from  the  skies,  and  that 
the  boys  had  come,  down  to  do  them  good. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  what  had  happened,  no  doubt 
with  extraordinary  exaggerations,  had  travelled  back 
through  the  hall,  and  had  found  its  way  to  the  cacique 
outside.  He  became  impatient,  and  voices  were  heard 
shouting'  something  from  the  entrance,  which  had  the 
effect  of  clearing  the  hall. 

The  tattooed  men  thereupon  made  unmistakable  signs, 
accompanied  by  words  which  Diego  could  understand, 
inviting  them  to  go  into  the  open  air  with  them.  As 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  the  invitation,  the 
boys  did  it  with  what  grace  they  could,  and  were  present- 
ly in  the  centre  of  a  wondering  crowd  of  men  and  wo- 
men, who  were  staring  at  them  with  even  greater  surprise 
than  had  been  accorded  them  in  the  hall,  where  the  fair- 
ness of  their  skins  had  not  been  so  apparent. 

The  cacique,  as  in  fact  he  turned  out  to  be,  question- 
ed the  boys,  and  Diego  answered  as  well  as  he  could; 
though  neither  more  than  half  understood  the  other.  The 
chief  thing  to  the  boys,  however,  was  that,  in  spite  of  the 
hideous  faces  of  the  men,  there  was  not  evinced  the  slight- 
est disposition  to  do  them  any  harm;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, these  supposed  cannibals  were  as  mild  and  friendly 
as  any  of  the  natives  they  had  yet  seen. 

Indeed,  the  cacique  was  the  very  reverse  of  fierce;  and 
when  the  bell  was  handed  him  for  his  examination,  he 
immediately  began  shaking  it,  and  presently  was  dancing 
with  greal  activity  to  its  music,  to  the  evident  admiration 
of  his  subjects.  This  seemed  to  Diego  a  good  opportunity 
to  present  another  bell,  so  he  took  one  from  his  pocket 
and  thrust  it  into  the  empty  hand  of  the  cacique  as  he 
jumped  about,  and  the  savage  was  so  stimulated  by  the 
gift  that  he,  whirled  faster  and  faster,  singing  all  the  time, 
until  he  sank  exhausted  on  the  ground. 

This  was  very  edifying  to  the  cacique's  subjects,  and 
equally  pleasant  to  the  boys,  for  they  had  had  enough 
experience  with  the  Indians  to  know  that  they  intended 
no  harm  to  them. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

BEING  relieved  of  immediate  fear,  though  still  uneasy 
for  the  future,  the  boys  endeavored  to  make  the  Indians 
understand  that  they  wished  to  go  to  the  mountain  range 
to  the  northeast,  visible  from  where  they  stood.  And,  at 


Juan's  suggestion.  Diego  persuaded  the  tattooed  men, 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  priests,  or  Butios.  to  climb 
higher  up  to  where  a  better  view  of  the  ocean  was  vis- 
ible. 

There  he  searched  the  horizon,  and,  to  his  joy,  saw  the 
1'iiiiii  still  making  her  way  to  the  rocky  headland,  her 
full  spread  of  sail  giving  her  the  appearance  of  a  mon- 
strous bird.  1  )iego  pointed  her  out  to  the  Butios,  and  told 
them  it  was  on  her  that  he  and  Juan  had  come  out  of  the 
sky. 

This  was  evidently  a  satisfactory  and  gratifying  proof 
of  the  origin  of  their  visitors,  and  presently  the  cacique 
was  assisted  up  the  mountain-side.  I  hat  he  too  might  look 
on  the  marvel,  and  after  that  the  whole  assemblage  came 
up,  and  felt  themselves  blessed  with  the  extraordinary 
sight. 

Then  Diego  explained  that  he  and  Juan  must  go  down 
to  the  beach  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  ship,  and 
promised  the  Butios  great  quantities  of  bells  and  beads  if 
they  would  take  them  thither.  And.  to  give  emphasis  to 
his  words,  he  and  Juan  showed  in  their  hands  the  beads 
and  bells  they  had  with  them. 

Well,  the  Butios  marvelled,  and  showed  in  many  ways 
that  they  fully  comprehended  the  meaning  of  Diego's 
words  and  gestures,  and  that  it  would  fill  them  with  great 
joy  to  have  more  of  the  bells,  together  with  some  of  the 
beads;  but  they  also  made  it  plain  that  they  were  not  at 
all  disposed  to  part  with  their  heavenly  visitors.  And 
they  gave  Diego  to  understand  that,  much  as  it  grieved 
them  to  cross  their  cherished  visitors,  they  yet  could  not 
help  but  take  them  with  them  to  the  interior  of  the  island, 
pointing  to  the  southeast  as  they  spoke. 

"  We'll  have  to  go,"  said  Diego.  "  I  don't  believe  they 
will  hurt  us  at  all,  and  we  will  be  safe  enough.  From 
what  I  can  make  out,  this  cacique  is  only  an  inferior  one, 
and  he  would  not  dare  to  let  us  go  without  showing  us  to 
his  superior,  whom  they  call  Caonabo.  And  they  talk-  of 
Cibao,  which,  I  think,  must  be  the  Zipangu  of  which  the 
Admiral  has  said  so  much,  for  you  can  see  what,  quanti- 
ties of  gold  these  people  have." 

"But  if  we  go,"  said  Juan,  "we  shall  lose  the 
ship." 

"Well, "said  Diego,  "we  have  no  choice  but  to  go. 
What  I  meant,  however,  was  this:  Let  us  pretend  to  go 
willingly,  and  so  put  them  off  their  guard  until  we  can 
find  an  opportunity  to  slip  away.'' 

"  That  is  it,"  said  Juan  ;  "  and  while  we  are  with  them 
we  can  exchange  our  bells  and  beads  for  gold,  and  so  re- 
turn to  the  ship  loaded  with  it." 

It  was  the  best  plan  they  could  devise,  and  worked 
better  than  well  so  far  as  the  exchange  of  their  bells  for 
gold  was  concerned;  for  when  Diego  took  up  some  of  the 
gold  ornaments  of  the  men  and  showed  his  interest  in 
them,  they  were  offered  to  him  with  a  generous  willing- 
ness that  asked  for  no  return. 

Neither  he  nor  Juan  would  take  advantage  of  the  gen- 
erosity, however,  but  gave  in  return  the  glass  beads  which 
they  had.  They  would  have  given  them  all  away  bad 
not  the  cacique  interposed,  making  them  understand  that 
he  wished  some  saved  for  the  cacique  Caonabo,  and  tell- 
ing them  that  if  gold  was  desired  by  them  they  had  only 
to  wait  to  obtain  all  they  could  wish. 

The  boys  would  have  preferred  to  get  their  booty  at 
once,  but  yielded,  thinking  that  what  they  had  was  enough 
to  make  them  rich.  How  they  wished  they  could  com- 
municate with  Martin  Alonzo,  and  let  him  know  that  they 
had  at  last  discovered  that  Zipangu,  the  land  of  gold,  for 
which  they  had  sought  so  long  and  at  last  so  hopelessly! 

That  was  not  to  be  just  yet,  however,  for  the  cacique 
gave  orders  for  a  return,  not  merely  down  the  mountain, 
as  it  turned  out,  but  to  the  place  they  had  come  from, 
putting  the  boys  in  the  especial  care  of  the  Butios,  who 
proved  a  faithful  guard  over  them,  and  watched  them 
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jealously.     Not,  as  it  seemed,  that  they  feared  an  escape, 
but  that  they  held  them  so  precious. 

As  soon  as  the  boys  settled  to  the  conviction  that 
escape  at  present  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  they  re- 
membered that  they  were  hungry,  and  conveyed  that 
information  to  the  Butios,  who  no  sooner  understood  it 
than  they  called  a  halt,  and  procured  them  not  only 
cakes  of  maize  flour  and  roasted  yucca,  but  brought  them 
for  drink  small  calabashes  of  a  sort  of  liquid  which  they 
called  cocoa,  and  which  the  boys  found  very  refreshing. 

After  that  they  went  oil  again,  and  in  the  woods 
where  the  boys  had  bathed  they  stopped  long  enough 
to  procure  litters  for  the  boys  and  for  the  cacique,  and 
iu  these  the  journey  was  continued. 

At  first  they  returned  along  the  way  the  boys  had  just 
come;  but  in  a  little  while  they  turned  to  the  south  and 
crossed  the  mountains  by  an  easy  pass,  and  presently 
could  look  down  on  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley.  For 
half  a  day's  journey  the  whole  party  went  together;  but 
coming  then  to  a  village  of  considerable  size,  a  stop  was 
made  and  the  party  separated,  scattering  to  their  homes. 

After  that  the  progress  they  made  was  swifter,  the 
party  consisting  only  of  the  cacique,  ten  of  the  Butios, 
and  a  body-guard  of  twenty  warriors,  armed  with  war 
clubs  and  long  heavy  swords  of  some  hard  polished 
wood,  showing  that  however  gentle  the  men  might  be 
with  their  visitors,  they  had  it  in  their  natures  to  fight  if 
there  were  occasion,  differing  in  this  from  the  other 
Indians  the  boys  had  seen. 

For  several  days  they  travelled,  their  fame  preceding 
them,  and  causing  their  progress  through  the  valley  to 
be  a  sort  of  triumphal  march.  At  each  village  they  were 
respectfully  shown  to  the  wondering  inhabitants,  and  the 
cacique  occasionally  favored  the  other  caciques  with  a 
dance  to  the  music  of  the  bells  And  at  each  village  it 
seemed  to  be  known  that  the  visitors  desired  gold,  for 
there  was  always  awaiting  them  either  rings,  bracelets, 
or,  what  they  learned  to  prefer,  nuggets  of  virgin  gold. 
The  nuggets  were  of  various  sizes,  the  largest  being  two 
of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  each. 

Diego  and  Juan  gave  a  bell  to  each  cacique  as  they 
went  along,  and  it  was  manifest  that  the  cacique  consid- 
ered himself  very  much  favored  and  overpaid  in  receiv- 
ing such  a  treasure  for  his  paltry  gold.  And  it  was  also 
plain  that  the  Butios  grudged  each  bell  given  away;  not 
apparently  from  any  lack  of  generosity,  but  because  they 
disliked  to  see  the  favors  of  heaven  made  so  common. 

As  the  days  passed  and  Diego  became  more  familiar 
with  the  language,  he  was  enabled  to  relieve  his  mind 
on  the  one  subject  of  their  greatest  uneasiness.  He  dis- 
covered, without  being  obliged  to  ask  the  unpleasant 
question,  that  the  natives  were  not  cannibals,  and  that 
they  detested  their  Carib  neighbors  as  much  as  any  one 
could. 

The  relief  it  was  to  the  boys  to  learn  this  can  hardly 
be  imagined;  for  it  had  not  failed  to  cross  their  minds 
.  that  they  were  being  most  remarkably  well  fed  and  cared 
for,  and  that  naturally  suggested  the  notion  of  being  fat- 
tened for  a  purpose. 

There  still  remained  the  uneasiness  about  the  ship;  but 
although  they  had  done  all  they  could  to  make  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape,  they  had  not  yet  succeeded.  They  would 
have  lost  trace  of  the  passage  of  time,  had  not  Diego 
thought  of  making  a  notch  on  a  stick  with  his  knife  to 
mark  each  day. 

The  knives,  by-the-way,  were  objects  of  great  curiosity 
to  the  Indians,  who  had  never  seen  iron  in  any  of  its 
forms  before,  and  who  marvelled  greatly  at  the  keenness 
of  the  blades.  One  of  the  warriors  of  their  guard  wish- 
ed to  test  the  properties  of  the  blade  by  running  it  across 
his  fingers;  but  Diego  prevented  him,  and  displayed  the 
sharpness  of  the  edge  by  slicing  a  banana  in  thin  sec- 
tions. Instead  of  curing  the  man  of  his  desire,  however, 


it  seemed  to  make  him  only  more  eager  for  his  own  test, 
and  Diego,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  let  him  suit  himself. 
Of  course  the  knife  cut  his  fingers,  but,  so  far  from  being 
distressed  by  it,  the  simple  fellow  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
was  to  be  envied;  and  so  it  appeared  did  the  others,  for 
they  would  all  have  cut  themselves  had  the  boys  been 
willing  to  permit  them  to  do  so. 

It  was  not  until  the  tenth  day  after  starting  on  the 
journey  that  they  reached  the  village  of  the  grand  ca- 
cique, Caonabo.  The  boys  were  curious  to  see  a  chief  of 
whom  they  had  heard  so  much  during  their  progress 
through  his  dominions,  and  they  certainly  were  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  instead  of  going  out  to  meet  them  with 
his  warriors,  as  the  other  caciques  had  done,  he  merely 


OF    COURSE    THE    KNIFE    COT    HIS    FINGERS. 

sent  a  deputation  to  meet  them  and  conduct  them  to  him. 
The  village  was  a  large  one  and  very  populous,  though 
not  a  whit  more  civilized  in  appearance  than  any  of  the 
other  villages,  so  the  boys  could  not  help  wondering 
if  the  stories  about  Zipangu  had  not  been  exaggerated 
by  the  travellers  who  had  been  there.  Certainly  there 
was  gold  enough;  but  the  palace  was  not  roofed  with  it, 
and  if  it  had  been— the  palace  being  a  mere  hut— it  would 
not  have  come  to  much. 

The  population  was  all  out  to  gaze  on  the  wonderful 
beings  from  the  skies,  and  they  wore  a  great  quantity  of 
gold  on  their  otherwise  naked  bodies;  but  such  was  their 
respect  for  their  cacique  that  none  of  them  dared  make 
any  advances  to  the  strangers  until  they  had  had  an  audi- 
ence with  him. 

"  I  begin  to  be  a  little  afraid  of  this  Caonabo,  of  whom 
his  own  people  stand  in  such  awe,"  said  Diego. 

"And  I  also,"  said  Juan;  ""but  here  we  are,  and  we 
shall  soon  know  what  he  thinks  of  us.  I  hope  he  will 
think  well  enough  of  us  to  do  us  no  harm,  but  not  well 
enough  of  us  to  keep  us.'' 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


A    BUNCH    OF    KOSES. 

BY    JOHN    B.  TABB. 

fT"MIE  rosy  mouth  and  rosy  toe 
X    Of  little  baby  brother, 
Until  about  a  mouth  ago 

Had  never  met  each  other; 
But  nowadays  the  iifinhbors  sweet, 

In  every  sort  of  \veatlu  r. 
Half  way   with  rosy  fingers  meet, 

To  kiss  and  play  to.iirther. 
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HOW  A  BOY  CAN   UAKK  A  FIDDI.K. 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 

EVERY  boy  whose  soul  has  been  moved  by  music  may 
not  be  able  to  acquire,  if  he  wants  it.  such  a  violin  as 
the  old  masters  made  two  hundred  years  ago,  nor  even  one 
far  inferior,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  spending  money  to  procure 
it.  But  the  bov  who  is  really  in  earnest  can  make  a  vio- 
lin for  himself  that  will  give  him  pleasure,  and  give  him 
practice  till  he  can  better  himself. 

The  accompanying  diagram  gives  a  rude  idea  of  the 
shape  to  which  he  needs  to  cut  his  wood.  It,  will  astonish 

him  at  first,  perhaps,  to  learn  that  there  are  fifty  pi :s 

of  wood  in  a  violin,  sometimes  more:  but  lie  will  not  tind 
it  necessary  to  use  all  that  can  be  crowded  in,  as  the  in- 
lay around  the  edges  marking  the  outlines,  called  the 
purfling,  requires  a  good  many  of  these  pieces.  He  will 
find  some  rather  nice  cabinet-work  needed;  but  if  he  has 
had  the  advantage  of  manual  training  in  his  school,  all 
that  will  be  easy,  if  not  play. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  back,  which  should  be  of 
hard  wood,  that  is,  maple  or  sycamore.  Then  he  will 
get  out  the  table  or  top  of  the  violin,  which  should  be  of 
soft  wood,  say  pine.  Of  course 
other  woods  are  used— ash  and 
pear  and  willow — but  none  are 
heller,  and  none  to  be  had  more 
easily.  The  hard  wood  answers 
with  quick  vibrations,  the  soft 
wood  returns  slow  ones.  If  all 
I  lie  wood  were  hard,  there  would 
be  bright,  sharp,  metallic  tones 
only;  and  if  all  were  soft,  then 
there  would  be  only  muffled  and 
wooden  responses;  but  married 
together,  with  the  little  inch  or 
so  of  pine  sound-post  between 
the  hard  back  and  the  soft  table, 
we  get  a  blending  and  union  of 
sounds  known  as  the  timbre  — 
0  the  quality  of  voice  of  the  \\  hole 
violin. 

The  wood  for  these  two  largest 
pieces,  the  back  and  the  table,  is 
about  as  thick  at  the  edge  as  a 
silver  half-dollar  is.  It  is  scoop- 
ed out.  whittled,  and  shaved, 
left  thicker  towards  the  middle, 
with  an  arch  or  vault  in  all  di- 
rections ;  nowhere  are  directions 

given  for  that,  and  only  the  cunning  of  the  carver  tells 
just  where  the  gradations  should  begin  and  how  they 
should  be  carried  on. 

The  thin  wood  is  made  to  bear  an  enormous  pressure 
of  string  and  bow  by-and-by,  thi'ough  the  delicate  adjust- 
ment of  the  parts,  and  thus,  through  the  distribution  of 
the  strain,  each  part  helping  the  other. 

Between  the  back  and  the  front  are  six  squared  ribs 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  high,  three  on  each  side,  sup- 
ported by  twelve  small  blocks,  and  these  connected  by 
linings.  And  the  table  itself  is  strengthened  by  a  bar  of 
pine  wood  that  stretches  in  an  oblique  direction  under 
the  left  foot  of  the  bridge.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
finding  for  one's  self  just  how  long  and  how  thick  this 
bar  should  be  and  just,  where  to  place  it,  since  if  it  is  not 
exactly  right  it  turns  the  sweetest  tone  to  a  growl.  But 
effort,  and  experiment  will  find  the  way;  and  one  must 
hearten  one's  self  by  remembering  that  even  this  is  not  so 
vexatious  a  task  as  is  the  placing  of  I  he  sound-post.  This 
is  a  little  round  bit  of  pine  the  si/.e  of  a  stout  pen-holder, 
which  stands  inside  the  violin,  usually  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  Ixhind  the  right  foot  of  the  bridge,  touching  both 
the  back  and  table,  and  which  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
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arterial  system  of  the  violin,  every  wave  and  beat  of 
sound  passing  through  it,  meeting,  mingling,  uniting, 
pouring  forth  then  in  unity. 

Through  the  face  of  the  table,  now,  are  cut  two  long 
curving  lines,  sometimes  called  oui.es,  being  like  goose- 
necks in  shape;  sometimes  called  sound-holes,  sometimes 
called  s's  from  their  resemblance  to  the  old-fashioned  S. 
They  lie  along  Ihe  side,  gently  sloping  off  and  down. 
One  may  adjust  the  sound-post,  or.  as  the  French  call  it, 
I'I'IIIK-  <ln  riii/ini  ithe  soul  of  the  violin),  by  means  of  a 
stmrj-  looped  round  it  and  manipulated  through  their 
opening — a  task  for  patience. 

Now  comes  the  long  neck,  \\ith  the  tinger-board  and 
the  scroll  or  head  with  its  four  scrolls.  This  is  in  one 
piece  of  wood,  anil  is  glued  to  the  violin;  the  curve  at 
the  head  throws  the  scroll  and  screws  under.  The  finger- 
board is  best  made  of  ebony,  in  order  that,  by  reason  of 
smoothness,  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  intervals,  but 
let  each  tone  have  its  right,  value. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  instrument,  now.  is  the  little 
tail-piece,  corresponding  to  the  finger-board,  with  its  but- 
ton fastened  firmly  into  the  strength  of  the  wood,  as  it 
has  to  carry  a  third  of  the  strain  of  the  strings  and  strokes. 
All  around  the  edges  of  the  instrument  is  a  delicate  in- 
lay of  three  tiny  strips  of  ebony  or  whalebone  and  white- 
wood,  known  as  the  purfling— ornamental,  but  not  neces- 
sary, although  old  violin-makers  used  to  take  great  pains 
with  it. 

"When  the  violin  has  reached  this  point,  it  is  ready  for 
its  varnish.  The  varnish  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
construction;  it  seems  to  weld  the  whole  structure  into 
one.  to  be  an  essential  element  in  conducting  the  sound, 
a  necessity  for  preservation,  and  a  chief  feature  of  beauty. 
The  secret  of  the  old  varnishes  has  been  lost,  and  no  one 
finds  anything  approaching  the  golden  tint  of  that  of 
Guarnerius,  in  which  it  is  supposed  amber  was  melted, 
or  the  pale  and  precious  red  flame-color  of  Stradivarius; 
and  therefore  all  that  remains  is  to  use  the  best  varnish 
that,  can  be  had. 

The  four  strings  having  been  attached,  the  bridge  ,,f 
the  violin  may  now  be  placed.  It  is  a  hit  of  boxwood, 
about  two  inches  long  and  one  and  a  half  inches  high,  a 
little  thicker  at  the  base  than  a  silver  half-dollar,  some- 
what thinner  at  the  top,  perforated,  and  with  indenta- 
tions like  feet,  with  which  it  clings  to  the  table,  the  top 
curving  to  match  the  curve  of  the  linger  board.  It  is  not 
glued  on,  but  is  perfectly  movable;  tindingits  right  place 
is  nearly  as  difficult  as  linding  the  right  place  of  the 
sound-post  is.  It  is  kept  in  place  by  the  strain  of  the 
strings  that  pass  over  it,  held  by  the  bultoii  at  the  tail- 
piece at  one  end  and  by  the  pegs  or  screws  at  the  other. 

The  Italian  strings  are  the  best;  but  the  English  are 
good  enough.  They  should  be  thick  or  thin  according 
to  the  tone  the  instrument  develops,  and  they  should 
give  correct  fifths.  E  strings  are  very  apt  to  sing  false. 
Spoh r  used  to  say  that  if  he  took  one  between  his  thumb 
and  fingers  and  twirled  it  opposite  his  eyes,  and  saw  two 
strings  it  was  all  right;  if  he  saw  three,  it  was  false. 

Only  the  bow  now  remains.  This  was  a  long  while 
reaching  perfection;  but  Tourte,  of  Paris,  who  invented 
the  clasp  to  hold  the  band  of  hair  flat,  Jinally  li.xed  its 
proportions.  It  is  twenty -nine  inches  long  from  end  to 
end,  without  the  screw,  leaving  twenty-six  inches  free 
for  the  long,  strong,  well-resined,  tightly  drawn  horse- 
hair under  its  wooden  rod,  which  should  coax  or  strike 
but  never  saw  or  grind  the  strings.  Great  players,  who 
have  their  favorite  bows,  often  have  the  jewels  given  them 
by  kings  and  queens  set  in  the  head. 

When  all  is  clone,  our  young  artisan  will  be  inclined 
to  think,  as  he  draws  out  his  tirst  long  chord,  and  takes 
the  little  instrument  of  his  making  down  from  his  shoulder 
to  look  it  over  again,  that  there  is  nothing  in  art  or  nature 
of  greater  beauty  of  color  and  curve  than  a  violin. 
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REFLECTIONS. 

BY    BESSIE    LEWIS    FISHER. 

1  CROSSED  the  river  late-  one  night; 
Reflected   lay   each    warning   light 
r|)oii  tlic  water's  breast; 
Anil  to  my  thought    they   seemed   to  be 
Knights  anil   their  ladies  fair  to  see, 
In  glowing  colors  ihvM. 

The  knights  in  golden  armor  bright 
Are  only  seen  when  fades  tin-  light, 

Ami  ne'er  appear  by  day. 
They  dance,  and  turn,  and  conic  and  go, 
With  airy  motions,  to  and   fro, 

The  fairy  knights  are  they. 

And  fairy  ladies  there  are  seen, 

8 e  dressed   in  rose  and  some   in  green, 

For  whom  the  knights  will  fight. 
You  could  not  hear  those  maidens  dance 
Though  yon  .should  enter  there  by  chance, 

Their  footsteps  fall  so  light. 

Where  do  they  dwell?     No  one  ran  say. 
When  morning  comes  they  fade  awa\, 

Like  mists  before  the  sun. 
A  Hash  of  gems  is  seen,  and   then. 
Passing   away   from  sight  of  men. 

They  vanish  every  one. 


I  put  this  in  this  composition  so  as  to  get  a  chance  to  Id  my 
school-teacher  know  how  I  feel  about  it.  without,  him  saying, 
"  Johnny,  stand  in  I  he  corner."  which  makes  me  tired. 

Yours  truly,  JOHNNY. 


JOHNNY'S   COMPOSITIONS. 
IV.— DICTIONARIES. 

DICTIONARIES  are  very  useful  things,  and  my  father  says 
they  are  like  saucy  boys,  because  they  always  have  the 
last  word.  I  don't  know  what  pa  means  when  he  sa\s  that,  but 
I  guess  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about;  he  generally  does. 
If  there  is  anything  you  don't  know  about,  yon  can  'most  alw  a\  s 
find  it  in  the  dictionary,  if  yon  look  long  enough.  It  is  full  of 
words,  some  long,  some  short,  and  some  middle-sized  words  ;  and 
if  there's  a  word  anywhere  thai  can't  be  found  in  the  dictionary, 
you  can  make  up  your  mind  it  isn't  a  word. 

Our  dictionary  weighs  about  forty  pounds,  without,  the  autumn 
leaves.  It  has  greai  pictures  in  it  of  yaks  and  gnus  and  other 
things  that  would  make  a  boss  circus,  if  I  could  only  catch  'cm 
alive  and  incarcerate  them  behind  the  liars,  like  tigers,  hippopot- 
amuses, zebras,  giraffes,  and  other  blood-tin  rsty  animals.  It.  also 
tells  you  how  to  spell. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  dictionary,  called  a  pocket  dic- 
tionary, which  consists,  my  uncle  George  says,  of  words  in  one 
syllable  for  young  beginners  who  don't  know  much  and  would 
like  to.  It  only  weighs  four  ounces,  and  takes  up  a  great  deal 
of  room  in  your  pocket  (which  is  why  it  is  called  a  pocket  dic- 
tionary'), and  is  used  by  type-writers  largely  when  they  want  to 
type-write  a  word  which  they  can't  think  how  to  spell. 

I  knew  a  boy  who  didn't  know  much,  and  his  mother  knew  it, 
and  when  he  went  to  visit  a  friend  she  said,  "  Don't  say  much, 
and  they  won't  know  you  don't  kuow  much,  but  read  all  the 
time."  So  he  went  away  and  visited  his  friend,  and  when  he 
came  home  his  mother  asked  him  what  he  did  with  himself,  and 
he  said,  "  I  read  all  the  time,"  and  she  said,  "What  did  you 
read  .'"  and  he.  said  the  dictionary,  which  some  members  of  my 
family  think  was  very  funny;  but  as  for  me,  I  don't  see  why. 
It  also  prints  pictures  of  flags  in  colors,  only  ours  hasn't  got 
them  any  more  since  my  little  brother  cut  them  out,  and  wasn't 
punished  for  it,  while  I  got  a  licking  for  giving  him  the  scissors 
to  do  it  with.  What  a  queer  world! 

Idou't  see  what's  the  use  of  a  boy  having  to  go  to  school  with 
a  dictionary  in  the  house,  where  he  can  tind  oul  whatever  he 
wants  to  know  whenever  he  wants  to  know  it.  Of  course  I 
don't  believe  in  learning  the  dictionary  by  heart  from  beginning 
to  end,  because  if  a  boy  got  sick  and  couldn't  ever  study  any 
more,  and  only  was  educated  up  to  G,  it  would  be  hard  on  him 
when  people  began  to  talk  about  Politics  or  Velocipedes,  or  any- 
thing else  that  begins  with  letters  coming  after  G  ;  but  1  mean 
take  it  like  you  do  your  meals,  and  learn  things  when  yon  led 
like  it  right  out  of  the  book.  It  would  save  lots  of  time,  and 
the  pictures  would  help  fellows  to  remember  things  they're  not 
apt  to  remember. 


A    'ITI.'KHY    HUNT. 

THREE  of  Madame's  finest  bron/e  turkeys  were  missing  from 
the  brood.  It  was  Hearing  Christmas,  and  that  was  the 
reason,  perhaps,  that  even  Monsieur  grew  agitated  when  tin- 
discovery  "as  made.  The  news  was  brought  to  the  house  by 
Se\  i -i  in's  boy.  who  had  seen  tin-  troop  at  noon  a  half-mile  up  the 
bayou  three  short.  Others  reported  the  dcliciene\  as  even 
greater.  So,  at  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  though  a.  cold  driz- 
zle  had  begun  to  fall,  popular  feeling  in  the  matter  was  so  strong 
that  all  the  household  forces  turned  out  to  search  for  the.  miss- 
ing gobblers. 

Alice,  the  house  -ma  id.  w  cut  down  Ihe  river,  and  Polisson,  the, 
yard-boy,  went  up  the  bayou.  Other-,  crossed  the  fields,  and 
A  itemise  was  rath  ei-  vaguely  instructed  to  ••  go  look  too." 

Artemise  is  in  some  respects  an  extraordinary  person.  In  age 
she  is  anywhere  between  ten  and  lit'lcen.  with  a  head  not  unlike 
in  shape  and  appearance  to  a  dark  chocolate-colored  Kasti -t '-egg. 
She  talks  almost  wholly  in  monosyllables,  and  has  big  round 
glassy  eyes,  which  she  lixcs  upon  one  with  the  placid  gaze  of  an 
Kgyptian  sphinx. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  at  the  plantation,]  w  as  awaken- 
ed by  the  rattling  of  cups  at  m\  bedside.  li  w  as  Artemise  with 
the  early  coft'ee. 

"Is  it  cold  out  .'"  I  asked.  1>\  way  of  conversation,  as  I  sipped 
the  tiny  cup  of  ink-black  cotfce." 

"  Va,  'm." 

"  Where  do  you  sleep,  Artemise  ?"  I  further  fuquired,  with  the 
same  intention  as  before. 

"In  nh  hole, "was  precisely  what  she  said,  with  a  pump-like 
motion  of  the  arm  thai  she  habitually  uses  to  indicate  a  locality. 
What  she  meant  was  that  she  slept,  in  the  hall. 

Again,  another  time,  she  came  with  an  armful  of  wood,  and 
having  deposiied  it  upon  the  hearth,  turned  to  stare  fixedly  at 
me,  with  folded  hands. 

"  Did  Madame  send  yon  to  build  a  lire.  Artemise?"  I  hastened 
to  ask.  feeling  uncomfortable  under  the  look. 

••  Va.'m." 

••  Very  well  ;  make  it." 

"  .Matches!"  was  all  she  said. 

Tin-re  happened  to  be  no  matches  in  my  room,  and  she  evi- 
dently considered  that  all  personal  responsibility  ceased  in  face 
of  this  first  and  not  very  serious  obstacle-.  I'ages  might  be  told 
of  her  unfathomable  ways;  but,  to  the  tnrke\  hunt. 

All  afternoon  the  searching  parly  kept  returning,  singly  and 
in  couples,  and  in  a  more  or  less  bedraggled  condition.  All 
brought  unfavorable  reports.  Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the 
missing  fowls.  Artemise  had  been  absent  probably  an  hour 
when  she  glided  into  the  hall  where  the  family  was  assembled, 
and  stood  with  crossed  hands  and  contemplative  air  beside  the 
tire.  We  could  see  by  the.  benign  expression  of  her  countenance 
that  she  possibly  had  information  to  give,  if  any  inducement 
were  offered  her  in  the  shape  of  a  question. 

"Have  you  found  the  turkeys,  Artemise  ?"  Madame  hastened 
to  ask. 

"  Va,  'm  !" 

"Von.  Artemise!"  shouted  Aunt  Florindy.  the  cook,  who  was 
passing  through  the  hall  with  a  batch  of  newly  baked  light 
bread.  "She's  a  lyin',  mistress,  if  dcy  ever  was  !  Ton  fouu' dem 
turkeys?"  turning  upon  the  child.  "  Whea  was  you  at  de  whole 
blesser  time?  Wasn't,  you  stan'in'  plank  up  agiu  de  back  o'  de 
hen-'ous'?  Never  budged  a  inch?  Don't  jaw  me  down,  gal  ; 
don't  jaw  me!"  Artemise  was  only  gazing  at.  Aunt  Florindy 
with  nnriimcd  calm.  "I  warn't  gwine  tell  on  'or,  but  arter  dat 
untroof,  I  boiin'  er." 

"  Let  her  alone,  Aunt  Florindy,"  Madame  interfered.  "  Where 
are  the  turkeys,  Artemise  .'" 

"Yon'a,"  she  simply  articulated,  bringing  the  pump-handle 
motion  of  her  arm  into  play. 

"  Where  •  yonder '  ?"  Madame  demanded,  a  little  impatiently. 

"  In  uh  heu-'ous' !" 

Sure  enough!  Tile  three  missing  turkeys  had  been  accident- 
ally locked  up  in  the  morning  when  the  chickens  were  fed. 

Artemise,  for  some  unknown  reason,  had  hidden  herself  dur- 
ing the  search  behind  the  hen-house,  and  had  heard  their  muffled 
gobble.  K.  C. 
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NATURAL. 

"I  THINK  my  little  (log's  smarter  than  my  brother,"  said 
Willie.  "  They're  both  a  year  old,  and  the  dog  cau  walk  twice 
as  well  as  Tommy." 

••  He'd  oniihi  i,i,"  said  Jiiumie.  "He  has  twice  as  many  legs 
to  do  it  with." 


PLANET   CHATTER. 

EARTH.  " Good-morning,  Sun.      How  do  you  feel  this  mnru- 

in",  "" 

SUN.  "  'Way  up." 


DISCORD    IN    THE   NURSERY. 

"THAT  Chinese  mandarin  made  of  Dresden  china  always  pro- 
vokes me  with  his  continual  nodding,"  said  the  French  doll. 
"  I  asked  him  yesterday  if  lie  wasn't  crazy,  and  all  he  did  was  to 
nod  his  head  •  vrs.'  " 


TOY-LAND    GOSSIP. 

"THAT  kite  seems  awfully  proud  and  stnck-up,"  remarked  the 
base-ball  bat. 

••  Vrs,"  answered  the  top,  "lie  says  that  he  moves  in  the  upper 
circles." 


A    QUARREL. 

''  IT'S  hard  luck  to  be  tied  all  day  to  a  post,"  growled  the 
Watch-dog. 

"Humph!"  answered  the  Tomcat.  IVom  a  sale  distance;  "it's 
prett\  roujjh  mi  the  post,  I  think." 


A    HARD    SUM. 

BY    J|:SS[F.    I!.    SHEUMAN. 

POI.LY  han  a  sum  to  do;  Three  eyi's  in  the  robin's  nest 

Polly  isn't,  clt'vr;  In  the  ehn-lree  swinging; 

Polly  can't  add  Hiree  and  two  .  Two  buds  on  the  big  red  rose 
With  her  best  endeavor.  •  Ou  the  window  clinging. 


Past  the  door  a  robin  flew, 

Blithely,  gayly  winding, 
What  careil  In-  tor  three  and  two, 

Through  tlie  cloud-lands  winging. 


These  are  numhers  Polly  knows 
Numbers  nut  perplexing, 

But  these  sums  in  stupid  rows 
Really  are  too  vexing. 


TOO    BAD. 

'•FREDDY,"  asked  his  teacher,  "what  docs  leap-year  mean  ?" 
"One  extra  day  of  school,''  answered  Freddy,  sadly. 


AN    ADVANTAGE    OF    AGE. 

"I'D  like  to  be  grown-up,"  sighed  Bobby,  "for  then  I'd  be 
helped  first  to  pie,  and  get  through  in  time  to  have  a  second 
piece." 


A    STUDY    IN    DEPORTMENT. 


"Tins  is  TIII    i;ii;in-n  VMI  SII.K  OF  TIIK  \\  'UK.   \M>  IT  is  MIT  MY 

FAULT    THAT    111!'     KIST    or'    IT     IS      NOT     OI.KANI'I'     'IFF;      I      II\VK      lit   I     . 

TUr.MN<;      01  'I       M.I-      K.VKBYI ',  .     AMI     I      AM      (lltINO      ll>     KKKI1      KIi.llI' 

STRAIGHT    AliLAIl    1  I'.OM    N  O  U'    ON  — " 


'  '  'II.    10U    ARF,    ARK    V!    V" 
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WAITING    FOR    PAPA. 


THRANK  turns  each  page  with   great  conceit; 

He  thinks  he's  quite  a  man. 
Frank  knows  he  cannot  read  quite  yet, 
But  lie  makes  believe  he  can. 


Papa  is  always  home  at  six. 

To-iiig-ht  Frank  thinks  he's  late; 
For  Frank  can't  tell  the  time  quite  yet, 

That's  why  he'll  have  to  wait. 
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THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  WATER-HOUSE. 

l;\      II  \  RRIET     I'KF.Si'llTT    sI'OKFoKI). 

IT  was  the  greatest  pleasure  that  Janet  look  all  sin  inner — 
with  her  water  In >usr.  as  she  called  it;  that  disgusting 
aquarium,  as  her  elder  sister  Maria.  \vas  wont,  to  speak  of 
it.;  for  Maria  did  not  look  closely  enough  to  see  the  hcanly 
thai  is  hound  up  in  unaccustomed  shapes.  Part  of  the 
pleasure  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  had  made  the  water- 
house  herself  \vilh  glass  and  deal  and  slale  and  cement, 
and  had  then  I'urn  ished  it.  with  the  hits  of  rock  and  the 
green  water-plan  is  from  the  vt  r\  ]ionds  and  brooks  where 
she  had  procured  the  i/m///«//.s  //o-.so/m  of  her  summer's 
play — the  people  of  the  water  house;  and  another  plea- 
sure as  great  had  heen  found  in  jotting  down  in  her 
nolc-hook  the  habits  and  vagaries  of  her  little  water 
people. 

A'ery  early  in  the  spring  days  she  had  brought  home 
the  spawn  of  the  frog  from  a.  way-side  pool,  looking  like  a 
mass  of  seed-pearls,  and  had  watched  these  pearls  become 
living  things,  and  the  living  things  take  on  the  shape  of 
tadpoles;  and  it.  had  given  her  much  amusement  to  see 
the  tadpoles  that  she  selected  from  the  rest  shed  their  tails 
with  all  the  joy  that  little  hoys  feel  when  they  put  off 
skirts  and  put  on  knickerbockers.  But  she  had  carried 
them  all  back  at  last  to  their  native  hrooks  and  haunts 
before  they  became  full  grown  frogs,  considerably  con- 
cerned that  they  should  be  born  in  such  numbers  only  to 
be  eaten  up  by  something  larger  presently,  hut  satisfied 
that  they  were  not  the  proper  companions  for  her  little 
black  eel,  her  graceful  minnows,  her  gorgeous  goldfish 
that  swam  about  like  a  living  llame  under  water,  or  her 
newts  that  looked  at  her  with  faces  so  preternaturally  old 
that  they  almost  awed  her,  and  made  her  fancy  they  might 
be  antediluvian  creatures,  as  old  as  those  toads  of  which 
she.  had  read,  that  people  claim  to  have  found  in  the  heart 
of  a,  tree  full  of  immemorial  rings,  or  shut  up  in  rocks 
in  a  sleep  of  centuries. 

Janet  felt  that  she  had  great  luck  one  day  when  the 
ugliest  thing-  in  her  whole  raft,  the  greedy  water-grub  who 
had  devoured  everything  smaller  than  himself  that  he 
could  nip.  had  crawled  up  one  of  the  weeds  that  grew  in  a 
crevice  of  the  rocks,  and  after  waiting  awhile  there  above 
the  water,  had  burst  his  skin  from  end  to  end,  had  thrown 
off  a  hideous  helmet  or  mask,  had  stretched  long  silky 
membranes,  had  spread  and  fluttered  them — beautiful 
blue-green  gauzy  wings — and  had  darted  of?  a  full-fledged 
dragon-fly. 

Maria  screamed:  "  Oh !  oh!  here  is  a  devil's  darn- 
ing-needle! Take  care;  do  not  let  him  get  ill  my 
hair!" 

"  I  saw  him  made,"  said  Janet.  "He's  wonderful.  He 
came  from  a  grub.  He  can't  hurt  you.  He  will  eat 
up  the  mosquitoes,  lie  only  wants  to  get  out -doors. 
There!" 

But  when  a  multitude  of  such  marvels  had  made  Janet, 
and  even  Maria,  feel  as  if  all  nature  were  shut  up  in  that 
glass  house,  the  end  of  summer  had  come,  and  with  it 
word  that  she  was  to  go  away  to  school,  and  there  would 
be  no  one  to  care  for  her  watery  treasures  in  her  absence. 
One  of  her  newts,  the  very  one  that  stood  on  his  head  and 
winked  at  her,  and  that  she  had  dubbed  Father  William, 
had  capped  that  exploit,  and  signal i/ed  himself  apparent- 
ly by  eating  the  little  black  eel,  in  whose  sinuous  slippery 
motions  she  had  taken  vast  delight;  and  of  her  two  other 
newts,  captured  with  such  difficulty,  one  had  escaped  into 
the  wide  out-doors  and  the  gutters,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
the  other  was  found  by  her,  with  half  a  laugh  and  half  a 
cry,  dried  up  in  a  corner.  In  view  of  all  these  circum- 
stances, Janet  felt  that  she  must  divest  herself  of  further 
responsibility  as  to  the  little  creatures  which  she  had 
brought  from  their  homes,  and  give  them  back  to  nature 
to  take  care  of  without  any  of  her  help.  Having  secured 


the  wary,  .-.lippery,  elusive  creatures  one  by  one  at  the 
cost  of  an  hour's  effort,  she  carried  them  out  to  winter- 
quarters  in  Bushy  Brook  on  the  Long-fields  Road,  with  a 
sensation  that  she  was  really  going  to  their  execution. 
Maria  wanted  to  go  with  her  then,  but  Janet  said  she 
could  no|  hear  a  spectator  who  was  not  reallv  a,  syni- 
palhi/er. 

"No,  Mia,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  her  request,  "I 
feel  that  I  inusi.  go  a  lone." 

1  don't  know  what  Janet  expected  her  little  walerv 
colony  to  do;  hardly  to  make  any  demonstrations.  But 
she  was  amazed  and  charmed  when,  having  parted  the 
bushes,  and  stooped  and  ladled  him  out  of  her  bucket, 
and  placed  him  gently  in  the  brook,  the  leech  paused  an 
i  nstaiit,  and  streamed  about  in  a  wild  delight,  as  if  he  were 
waving  a  farewell  before  he  whipped  out  of  sight  like  a 
ribbon  caught  in  the  current  and  carried  on. 

"  He  has  really  said  good-by!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  do 
believe  he  knew  me." 

(  hie  by  one,  then,  she  ladled  out  her  pretty  frightened 
lishes,  who  slipped  and  scurried  round  each  other  in  a 
panic;  but  the  moment  they  felt  the  cool  fresh  water  of 
the  running  hrook  upon  their  sides,  they  brightened  and 
Hashed  in  a  hundred  colors,  like  a  whirlpool  of  rainbows, 
as  they  disappeared. 

"Oh,  it  is  their  way  of  bidding  an  adieu,"  she  said. 
"I  am  sure  that  they  are  smiling.  All  those  colors 
growing  so  bright  and  deep  is  their  way  of  smiling. 
They  are  so  glad  to  get  back  to  their  brook,  and  yet  they 
remember  what  care  I  took  of  them  all  summer,  and  give 
me  a  parting  smile." 

She  did  not  expect  much  from  the  water-snail,  and  lie 
did  not  disappoint  her,  as  be  walked  off,  with  his  house  on 
his  back,  quite  unconcernedly.  But  when  at  last  she  had 
the  squirming  newt,  in  her  ladle,  and  had  carefully  depos- 
ited him  on  the  shallow  water  edge,  saying,  "Dear  little, 
newt,  good-by,  good-by,"  to  her  surprise  the  strange  fel- 
low, looking  like  a  little  old  man  of  some  weird  North- 
ern fairy  story,  forsook  the  water,  and  wiggled  his  way 
back  to  her. 

"Oh,  it  is  affection!"  cried  Janet.  "I  do  believe  lie 
loves  me.  Why  shouldn't  he?  Why  shouldn't  lie  know 
as  much  as  a  canary?  He  does." 

And  as  she  would  have  turned  his  course  back  to  the 
brook,  he  evaded  the  movement,  and  evidently  was  insist- 
ing upon  quitting-  the  water  for  her  society. 

"You  dear!  you  little  dear!"  cried  Janet.  "  But  you 
know  you'll  die  out  of  water.  And,  oh,  I  would  like  to 
carry  you  to  school  with  me  and  keep  you  011  my  desk, 
but  something  might  happen  to  you,  and  you're  best  in 
the  brook."  And  she  put  him  back,  but  with  the  same 
result. 

Moved  greatly  then,  the  little  naturalist,  who  was  a  lit- 
tle poet  and  a  little  lover  also,  treasuring  love  in  all 
things,  put  the  newt  back  in  her  bucket,  and  turned  about 
for  home,  resolved  to  keep  the  tiny  creature  that  showed 
her  such  affection,  and  coax  some  of  the  ^ome  people  to 
see  to  him,  when  it  flashed  upon  her  mind  that  this  was 
running  water,  and  he  had  been  taken  from  a  pond.  Per- 
haps it  didn't  signify;  and  then  perhaps  it  did.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  right  to  give  him  the  chance.  There  was  the 
pond  across  a  stretch  of  field,  where  she  had  found  him 
and  the  monster  that  one  day  unfurled  the  dragon-fly's 
wings.  She  climbed  the  fence,  nearly  spilling  her  com- 
panion as  she  did  so,  and  running  down  the  field,  came  to 
the  still  pool  so  softly  fed  by  hidden  springs  that  not  a 
ripple  broke  its  face.  Stooping  over  the  margin  of  the 
dark  still  water,  she  turned  her  bucket  on  its  side,  and 
then,  without  a  wink  of  those  uncanny  eyes  of  his,  the 
ungrateful  newt  deserted  her,  head  first  like  a  diver,  and 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  second. 

"And  to  think  I  thought  he  loved  me!"  exclaimed 
poor  Janet  as  she  turned  away. 
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THE    SIMS-EDISON    TORPEDO    IN    ACTION. -DEDUCED  FROM  A  HALF-PAGE  ENGIIAYING  IN  HAKI'EU'B 


MODERN  TORPEDOES. 

BY   W,  NEPHEW  KING,  JUN. 

rpHOUGH  the  vast  power  of  the  torpedo  is  conceded 
JL  by  all  nations,  no  successful  result  has  over  estab- 
lished its  actual  position  in  future  naval  and  military  op- 
erations. Advocates  of  this  weapon  claim  that  the  sink- 
ing of  the  great  Chilian  battle  ship  Blanco  Encalai/it  by 
a  torpedo  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  was  a  practical 
demonstration  of  its  effectiveness  against  an  enemy's 
vessel. 

Though  the  destruction  of  this  powerful  war  ship  was 
accomplished,  the  fact  alone  by  110  means  justifies  the 
claims  of  enthusiasts.  The  Encalada  when  attacked 
was  at  anchor,  with  fires  banked.  A  number  of  her  offi- 
cers were  ashore  at  a  dance,  and  the  ordinary  precautions 
always  observed  in  time  of  war  were  entirely  disregarded 
by  the  senior  officer  on  board.  No  lookouts  seemed  to 
have  been  on  deck,  the  search-lights  were  masked,  and 
the  enemy's  torpedo-cruisers  Almirante  Lynch  and  Al- 
mirante  Condell  were  enabled  to  approach  unperceived 
within  a  few  hundred  yards.  Though  no  resistance 
whatever  was  offered,  and  six  deliberately  aimed  shots 
failed  to  reach  their  mark,  the  seventh  was  successful, 
and  completely  destroyed  the  monster  battle  ship. 

Had  the  Encalada  poured  forth  a  hail-storm  of  shot 
and  shell  from  her  machine  and  rapid-fire  guns,  it  is 
questionable  if  the  two  cruisers  would  have  lived  to  tell 
the  tale.  And  even  without  these  weapons,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  the  regulation  boom  and  steel  nettings 
would  have  averted  the  disaster.  Such  a  lesson  teaches 
us  that  the  torpedo  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage — an 
untried  weapon,  as  it  were — and  that  it  is  dreaded  by  na- 


val commanders  simply  because  it  is  an  unseen  enemy, 
to  be  feared  for  its  demoralizing  effect  rather  than  for  its 
actual  performance. 

Whatever  success  the  future  may  have  in  store  for 
the  torpedo,  it  certainly  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  all 
nations  to  provide  themselves  with  the  most  approved 
types,  both  for  attack  and  defence.  Sceptical  as  many 
leading  experts  may  be,  each  is  endeavoring  to  keep  his 
country  abreast  of  the  times,  and  therefore  experiments 
continue  and  torpedo-boats  are  built. 

Until  the  recent  Chilian  excitement,  the  United  States 
was  almost  entirely  out  of  the  race — in  fact,  we  did  not 
even  own  a  single  torpedo.  This  deplorable  state  of  af- 
fairs was  due  not  so  much  to  the  apathy  of  our  law-mak- 
ers as  to  the  claims  of  rival  torpedoes. 

As  for  boats,  we  have  only  two,  while  England  and 
France  both  show  more  than  200  upon  their  naval  regis 
ters,  and  even  little  Chili  boasts  of  11  of  90  tons  displ.n-e 
ment  and  having  a  speed  of  22  knots.  Swift  as  our  little 
(  'iixli/ui/  and  Stiletto  may  be,  they  are  diminutive  in  size 
and  light  in  displacement;  can  only  take  the  sea  under 
certain  conditions,  and  then  are  not  able  to  keep  it  for 
any  length  of  time.  They  are  essentially  for  local  oper- 
ations, and  may  become  useful  only  as  factors  in  the  prob- 
lem of  harbor  defence. 

Another,  and  the  most  useful  adjunct  to  any  navy,  is 
the  torpedo-cruiser.  This  type  of  vessel  differs  material 
ly  from  the  torpedo-boat.  It  has  great  displacement, 
carries  a  battery  of  rapid-fire  and  machine  guns,  and 
possesses  an  endurance  of  many  thousands  of  miles.  The 
United  States  owns  no  vessel  of  this  kind,  while  England 
has  33  and  Chili  2  of  the  Sharpshooter  class,  said  to  be  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world. 
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Even  to  tlio  non-professional  reader,  it  Is  interesting  to 

trace    the   evolution    of   tin-    torpedo    from    its   inception    to 

the    present    day.      Tl gh     it    uas    brought    before    the 

world    during   the    last    century,  its    development    dates 
from  a  period  siihsequent  to  our  civil  war.      David  I'.ush- 
nell.  a  native  of  Connecticut,  is  credited  with  having  in- 
vented the  lirst  torpedo.      This  device  consisted  of  a  sub- 
marine   boat    manipulated    by 
one  man.       The  charge  was  a. 
detachable  magazine   of   pow- 
der, which  was  to  be  exploded 
in  contact  with  the  hull  of  the 
enemy's  vessel.      So  crude  was 
this  first  attempt,  that  no  ship 
was  even,  injured  by  it  during 
the  Revolutionary  war. 

After  Bushnell  followed  Robert  Fulton,  of  steamboat 
fame.  His  conception  was  also  a  submarine  boat,  but  its 
defects  were  quite  as  glaring  as  those  of  Bushnell. 

This  brings  us  to  the  period  of  our  civil  war.  in  which 
the  torpedo  became  a  recognized  factor  in  all  military 
and  naval  operations.  Not  only  did  this  time  mark  the 
advent  of  the  torpedo,  but  it  likewise  produced  the  iron- 
clad and  rifled  cannon,  both  of  which  have  been  carried 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  by  all  European  powers.  With 
the  South  it  was  indeed  a  question  of  necessity  being  the 
mother  of  invention,  for  the  Confederates  had  a  long 
stretch  of  sea-coast  to  protect  against  the  hostile  fleet,  and 
a  very  inferior  navy  to  do  it  with.  Torpedoes  were  their 
only  hope,  and  had  they  not  been  able  to  plant  submarine 
mines  in  all  their  harbors,  the  struggle  would  possibly 
not  have  been  such  a  long  and  bitter  one. 

Whatever  brilliant  events  of  this  war  may  be  forgot- 
ten by  generations  to  come,  the  heroism  of  young  dish- 
ing in  destroying  the  ram  AJbi'rnarlt'  will  ever  live  in 
tradition.  No  single  act  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  of  the  spar-  torpedo.  The  sinking  of  the 
monitor  Tecum-seh  in  Mobile  Bay,  with  nearly  all  on 
hoard,  was  also  another  illustration  of  this  deadly  torpe- 
do when  successfully  used.  These  performances,  though 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  world,  were  ac- 
complished under  conditions  that  are  entirely  impracti- 
cable at  the  present  day.  How  long  would  Gushing  and 
his  faithful  crew  have  lived  in  their  light  steam-launch 
before  the  murderous  fire  of  a  battery  of  machine  and 
rapid- fire  guns? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  torpedoes  that  did  such 
execution  during  the  war  have  not  been  developed  at  all 
111  fact,  the  submarine  mine  and  spar-torpedo  have  been 
eliminated  from  all  experiments.  The  great  objection  to 
these  is  that  they  have  no  range — one  that  can  probably 
never  be  removed.  For  this  reason  those  types  are  just 
about  where  they  were  at  the  close  of  the  war.  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  minor  improvements  in  explosive  ef- 
fect and  electrical  connections. 

The  automobile  torpedo,  or  one  in  which  the  power  is 
self-contained,  has  been,  at  an  enormous  outlay,  carried 
to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  All  the  civilized  1111- 
tions  of  the  world  have  conducted  a  series  of  experiments 
with  a  view  of  establishing  the  actual  value  of  this  par- 
ticular weapon.  Up  to  the  present  day,  however,  no  defi- 
nite conclusion  has  been  reached,  though  each  nation  has 
recognized  the  value  of  the  torpedo  by  purchasing  large 
supplies  of  them. 

The  United  States  alone  has  not  yet  adopted  any  par- 
ticular type,  possibly  owing  to  the  diversity  of  opinion 
regarding  the  claims  of  the  Howell  and  its  prototype,  the 
Whitehead.  The  recent  Chilian  excitement,  however, 
brought  the  subject  before  the  government,  and  caused 
it  to  issue  an  order  for  a  number  of  both  types. 

Though  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  either  the  Howell  or 
Whitehead  will  be  finally  adopted  for  all  naval  purposes, 
the  Sims-Edison  bids  fair  to  become  the  choice  of  the 


army.  The  former  type  is  known  as  an  uncontrollable 
torpedo,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  sender  loses  all  power 

of  directing  the  \\  ea  | after  it  has  left  the  vessel.   These 

torpedoes  are  launched  from  long  tubes,  fitted  now  in  the 
sides  and  bows  of  all  modern  war  ships,  and  receive  their 
initial  impulse  by  the  explosion  of  a  reduced  charge  of 
gunpowder.  Once  in  the  water,  the  machinery  contained 
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in  the  body  of  the  weapon  is  set  in  motion  by  a  mechan- 
ical device,  the  little  propellers  in  the  stern  begin  to  re- 
volve, and  the  torpedo  heads  for  its  target  at  the  rate  of 
3d  miles  an  hour — a  miniature  vessel,  as  it  were,  with  a 
charge  of  gun-cotton  in  the  bow. 

The  serious  objection  to  this  type,  however,  is  its  lim- 
ited range,  for  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  at  a  distance 
greater  than  300  yards.  The  advantage  claimed  for  the 
Sims-Edison  type,  however,  is  that  it  can  be  controlled 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  home  station  until  it  either 
strikes  or  misses  its  mark.  This  is  accomplished  by  a 
cylinder  of  fine  wire,  which  uncoils  as  the  torpedo  ad- 
vances, while  the  power  is  communicated  from  an  elec- 
tric battery  on  shore. 


FREE    THOROUGHFARE. 

BY  DORA  READ  GOODALE. 

IN  hollow  trees 

Live  white  owls,  chipmunks,  bats,  and  bees. 
It*  I  were  a  chipmunk,  bat,  or  l>ee, 
I'd  pack  my  stores  iii  au  empty  tree! 

Under  the  ground 

Ants  and  beetles  and  snakes  are  found; 
And  troth!  the  snake  with  a  leathern  skin 
Needs  a  cellar  to  hide  him  in! 

liy  tin?   brook's  brink, 
Splash!  go  the  beaver,  muskrat,  mink. 
Clasped  in  a  doublet  close  as  he, 
A  beaver's  hut  were  the  place  for  me! 

High  o'er  the  rocks, 

Lord  of  his  watrh-towtT,  dwells  the  fox: 
Were  I  more  fleet  than  the  west  wind  is, 
I'd  have  a  staircase  steep  as  his! 

Of  nose  and  beak, 

Tooth  and  tail,  it 'were  long  to  speak; 
Kvci'v  creature  I  much  admire 
Whu  lives  in  winter  and  needs  no  fire. 

Whome'er  one  meets 

Has  roofed  his  chamber  or  paved  his  streets; 
Vei   of  all  their  wits,  not  one,  you  see, 
Has  learned  the  secret  of  lock  and  key. 


TRIX. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

iT  first  introduction  to  her  was  too  characteristic  and 
1*1.  amusing  ever  to  be  forgotten.  I  had  t  ccasion  one 
wintry  day  to  call  at  her  father's  studio,  and  in  answer 
to  my  rap  on  the  door,  I  heard  the  patter  of  tiny  feet,  and 
in  a  moment  the  door  was  jerked  open,  and  from  some 
distance  below  came  the  remark, 

"  We  don't  need  a  model." 

I  laughed  outright,  and,  looking  down,  savthe  quaint- 
est, most  captivating  little  figure.  She  was  f.ve  years  old 
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at  the  time,  not  pretty  perhaps,  but  with  that  delicious 
roundness  of  curve,  softness  of  skin,  and  cherubic  air 
which  belong  to  babyhood.  As  she  stood  there  gazing 
up  at  me,  I  felt  as  much  impressed  by  her  personality  as 
though  she  were  a  woman  in  years,  and  during  all  our 
friendship  this  feeling  was  never  lost. 

"My  dear,"  said  I,  "I  am  not  a  model.  I  called  to 
inquire  an  address.'' 

She  looked  a  trifle  puzzled,  but  led  the  way  into  the 
large  beautiful  workshop  of  the  painter,  and  in  her  long 
Greenaway  gown  of  dark  blue  serge,  with  a  touch  of 
velvet  here  and  there,  and  her  soft  dark  hair  curling  nat- 
urally about  her  shoulders  and  brow,  she  made  a  delight- 
ful figure,  for  which  the  great  room  was  a  fine  setting. 

After  that  day  it  so  chanced  that  we  became  great 
friends,  Beatrix  and  I,  although  I  knew  that  for  some 
time  I  was  only  on  probation.  Not  for  many  weeks  was 
I  admitted  into  the  inner  recesses  of  her  confidence,  but 
her  mother  having  a  long  and  wearying  illness,  I  had 
the  child  much  with  me,  and  I  recognized  from  the  first 
that  I  must  be  loyal  and  true — not  treat  her  to  the  usual 
small  deceptions  and  humors  grown  people  are  so  apt 
to  believe  acceptable  to  the  little  ones  of  earth.  She 
united  the  keenest  sense  of  truth  with  the  most  vivid 
imagination,  and  where  her  ideas  came  from  no  one  could 
possibly  say.  In  return  for  my  frequent  story-telling, 
she  seemed  to  think  there  should  be  some  entertainment 
for  me,  and  many  were  the  small  histories  related  before 
we  reached  one  like  a  serial,  for  every  few  days  it  was 
added  to. 

It  began  one  afternoon  when  some  people  she  especial- 
ly disliked — and  she  shrank  instinctively  from  many- 
had  been  making  a  long  call,  and  Trix  was  rather  cross. 
She  sat  huddled  up  on  her  little  bench — her  favorite  seat 
— and  answered  their  very  foolish  questions  in  a  way 
which  threatened  something,  I  well  knew,  still  more  un- 
pleasant; but  at  last  they  were  gone.  Her  mother  went 
to  take  a  little  rest,  and  Trix  and  I  had  the  great  rug  be- 
fore the  fireside  in  the  studio  all  to  ourselves.  Very  dis- 
mal were  her  attitude  and  expression  for  a  time,  then  sud- 
denly turning  her  eyes,  under  frowning  brows,  at  me, 
she  snapped  out: 

''Did  you  ever  hear  of  Sconish  Laud;" 

After  recalling  various  queerlv  named  places,  I  said, 
"No,  I  had  not." 

"Well,"  she  continued,  "I've  meant  to  tell  you  about 
it  ever  since  yesterday.  Bad  people  can  be  sent  to  Sco- 
nish Land,  and  once  they  get  there,  they  never  grow  up; 
they  are  always  just  meany  little  babies."  (I  should 
have  said  her  great  ambition  was  to  "  grow  up  "  and  I  earn 
to  dance.)  "  Yes,  and  they  have  to  walk  around  and 
around  all  day  long,  and  never  sit  still." 

"That  must  be  dreadful;"  I  exclaimed.  "Can  they 
talk?" 

She  reflected  for  a  moment.  "Yes;  but  they  don't 
feel  sure  they  know  how  to  talk;  they  forget." 

"  Is  that  to  punish  them  .'" 

She  nodded.  "Yes;  because  they  were  so  grigable. 
No;  I  mean  cZ/.sgrigable."  (Very  seldom  was  her  pro- 
nunciation at  fault.)  "  They'd  try  to  talk,  and  it  would 
make  them  choke;  the  way  I  did  when  I  had  the  croup, 
you  know." 

Evidently  she  was  beginning  to  revel  in  this  suggestion 
of  a  place  all  the  people  she  disliked  could  be  banished  to. 

"But,  Trix,"  I  urged,  "isn't  that  very  unkind  '.  Sup- 
pose they  are  sorry,  and  promise  to  be  good  . 

She  moved  around  uneasily  in  the  fire-light,  for,  in 
spite  of  her  occasional  cynicism,  it  was  the  tenderest  little 
heart  in  the  world  which  beat  in  that  baby  breast.  But 
"Sconish  Land,"  with  its  power  of  keeping  disagreeable 
people  out  of  other  people's  way,  was  such  a  relief ! 

"Well,"  she  allowed  at  last,  "if  they  are  very  sorry, 
yes,  perhaps  they  can  come  home.  Then  they  grow  up ; 


but" — her  eyes  sparkled  as  a  compromise  occurred  to  her 

•"people  altcays  call  them  little  girls,  arid  make  them 
go  to  bed  early." 

Accustomed  almost  exclusively  to  the  society  of  her  el- 
ders, Trix  resented  many  things  which  are  natural  in  most 
nurseries,  and  the  "early  to  bed"  was  a  regular  griev- 
ance. 

"They  walk  around  and  around,"  she  pursued,  "be- 
cause they're  afraid  of  going  to  the  edge— they'd  fall  off — 

and  they  cry  all  the  time,  like  Mrs.  F 'a  baby,  you 

know." 

This  was  really  such  a  pitiable  picture  that  I  hastened 
to  change  the  subject,  and  sang  for  her  what  was  her  spe- 
cial delight,  the  old  ballad  of  "Lord  Lovel  and  Lady 
Nancy  Bell."  She  never  wearied  of  this,  but  invariably 
had  a  little  dash  of  tears  at  the  doleful  close.  But  what 
completely  captivated  her  fancy  were  the  strange  facts  as 
we  know,  told  in  the  last  verses,  wherein,  after 

"  Lord  Lovel  was  laid  in  St.  Pancras  Church, 

Lady  Nancy  was  laid  in  the  choir, 
Out  of  her  bosom  there  grew  a  red  rose, 
And  out  of  Lord  Level's  a  brier." 

And  that 

"  They  grew  and  they  grew  to  the  church  steeple  top, 

And  there  they  could  grow  no  hinlipr. 
Lo !   there  they  entwined  in  a  true-lover's-knot, 
For  all  true  lovers  to  admire." 

When  the  tale  was  told,  she  turned  her  head  from 
its  place  on  my  knee  and  said,  very  softly, 

"  Yes,  they  could  have."  The  dark  eyes  looked  up  at 
the  lofty  ceiling  of  the  studio  as  she  added,  "They  could 
have  growed  right  on  up  to  heaven,  and  Lord  Lovel 
and  Lady  Nancy  could  have  gone  up  all  the  way  too!" 

"They  had  gone,  dear,"  I  observed. 

"They  were  in  the  church,  the  song  says,"  remarked 
this  descendant  of  sternest  Puritans. 

Something,  however,  had  taken  hold  of  her  mind  in 
regard  to  a  power  above.  She  had  doubtless  heard  the 
idea;  but  a  day  or  two  later,  on  my  arriving  at  the  house, 
she  looked  at  me  steadily  in  silence.  I  was  rather  absent- 
minded,  and  for  a  moment  did  not  understand  her  mean- 
ing. Then  she  said, 

"Did  you  bring'  the  candy  you  promised?"  And  she 
lifted  a  warning  finger — "  Remember  God  sees  you  .'" 

How  thankful  was  I  that  the  promise  had  been  ful- 
filled, and  I  could  produce  the  box  in  a  second  from  my 
pocket!  Naturally  much  of  what  she  said  was  the  echo 
of  the  people  about  her,  yet  her  originality  was  often 
startling.  But  some  things  came  very  funnily  from  her 
little  lips. 

We  were  all  discussing  one  day  the  unaccountably 
sudden  death  of  a  little  dog,  a  pet  of  its  owners  and  his 
friends. 

"  I  can't  think  what  killed  him,"  some  one  said. 

Trix  from  her  corner,  where  she  was  sewing  pink 
gauze  on  to  a  piece  of  old  black  merino,  said,  without 
raising  her  eyes:  "Gin  and  bitters.  It  always  does." 

If  there  had  been  a  trace  of  vanity  in  the  child,  the 
way  she  was  idolized  and  petted  and  talked  to  in  her  fa- 
ther's circle  would  have  spoiled  her  completely,  and  de- 
stroyed that  wonderful  charm  which,  if  she  carried  it 
through  life,  would  be  far  better  than  beauty.  But  she 
seemed  to  have  none  at  all.  A  new  gown  or  hat  or 
boots  pleased  her  as  such  will  any  child,  but  1  think  she- 
was  quite  as  content  to  see  them  hanging  in  the  ward 
robe  as  to  wear  them  —  part  of  her  very  keen  sense  of 
form  and  color.  I  used,  for  fun,  to  make  awful  combi- 
nations of  color,  to  see  her  screw  her  eyes  up  and  hear 
her,  "Oh,  don't— don't !"  You  could  never  deceive  her 
in  this.  The  way  some  people  dressed  annoyed  her  ex- 
cessively. One  day,  during  a  call  from  a,  lady  rather 
conspicuous  for  her  dress,  Trix  arose  and  walked  out  of 
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the  room  in  dignilied  silence.  "When  questioned,  sho 
siniiily  said,  "1  didn't  like  to  see  her  hat."  That  set- 
tled ii. 

Not  loii":  after,  she  watched  \vi(li  glowing  delight  her 
lovely  yciun^  mother  dressing  for  a  hall.  "Oh,  mam- 
ma!" she-  would  exclaim,  jumping  around  in  an  ecstasy, 
"thatis  right!  I  love  that  gown!  Oh!"  and,  al'ler  that 
funny  liltlc  fashion  she  had,  she  shut  her  eyes  n|>  tight,  as 
Ihonn'h  the  radiant  costume  was  too  daz/.ling. 

\Ye  were  alone  one  rain >  afternoon.  Trix  and  I.  She 
was  engaged  in  sewing  I  it  I  ledabs  of  yellow  gauze — "  rags" 
from  the  studio — on  bits  of  pale  blue  satin,  when  she 
suddenly  inquired: 

"Do  you  know  the  devil?" 

I  was  startled,  but  said,  quietly,  "No,  I  don't  think 
I  do." 

"I  do,"  she  pursued;  "at  least  I've  seen  him.  lie  is 
a  /•»'/•//  kind  man— oh,  rcnj .'" 

"Why.  Trix,"  I  exclaimed,  "what  are  you  talking 
about,  child.'" 

"He  brings  our  coal."  she  went  on.  "Nora  (old  me 
lie  was  the  devil.  There  was  a  little  boy  fell  down  and 
nearly  broke  his  nose  off,  and  the  devil  picked  him  up 
and  wiped  his  face  and  told  him  not  to  cry." 

I  was  profoundly  amused,  but  concluded  it  best  to 
elianire  the  subject,  and  so  we  talked  of  dolls  for  a  while. 

One  more  recollection  of  Trix  makes  me  remember  her 
as  so  absolutely  free  from  a.1t'eciatioii,  yet  with  a  dainty 
little  spice  of  coquetry — hint  of  the  future  woman.  Some 
guests  were  assembled  in  the  studio  on  a  certain  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  after  a  time  the  parlor  door  opened,  and 
Trix  walked  in,  with  an  air  of  complete  indifference. 
Looking  at  no  one,  indeed  with  the  head  most  markedly 
turned  away,  she  sauntered  slowly  across  the  room  tow- 
ards the  further  door. 

"  Trix!''  said  some  one,  suddenly.  It  was  her  special 

crony,  Mr.  F .  She  turned  swiftly,  dimples  in  full 

view  and  her  eyes  dancing,  and  flying  across  the  room, 
rushed  into  his  arms,  exclaiming: 

"I  tJiottglit  you'd  call  me!  I  was  just  making  be- 
lieve!" 

Happy  sheltered  little  life!  Would  there  were  more 
such  !  Never  a  word  but  of  love  and  tenderness;  best  of 
all,  such  sympathy  from  those  around  her.  Her  little 
rebellious  moods  quelled  by  love,  her  moods  treated  with 
justice  and  good  sense.  I  like  to  think  of  her,  the  little 
comrade  I  loved  best  in  the  world.  She  went  away  from 
us  all  too  soon,  but  not,  oh,  not  to  "  Sconish  Laud." 


aloud  an  article  in  one  of  the  magazines  on  the  subject 
of  dream  poetry. 

It   was  a   very   interesting  article,  Jimmieboy  thought. 
The  idea  of  anybody's  writing  poetry  while  asleep  struck 


JIMMIEBOY'S   DEE  AM    POETRY. 

BY  JOIIX  KEMDEICK  BANGS. 

IF  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that  Jimmieboy  likes 
better  than  custard  and  choo-choo  cars,  it  is  to  snug- 
gle down  in  his  papa's  lap  about  bedtime,  and  pretend  to 
keep  awake.  It,  doesn't  matter  at  all  how  tired  he  is,  or 
how  late  bedtime'  may  on  special  occasions  be  delayed,  lie 
is  never  read\  to  be  undressed  and  "tiled  away  for  the 
night, ''as  his  Uncle  Periwinkle  puts  it. 

It  was  just  this  way  the  other  night.  He  was  as  sleepy 
as  he  possibly  could  be.  The  sandman  had  left,  enough 
sand  in  his  eyes,  or  so  it  seemed  to  Jimmieboy.  to  start 
a  respectable  sea-beach,  and  he  really  felt  as  if  all  he 
needed  to  make  a  summer  resort  of  himself  was  a  big  ho- 
tel, a  band  of  music,  and  an  ocean.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  bed,  and  he  had  apparently 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  wasn't  n'oing  to  want  to  go 
to  bed  for  some  time  to  come:  and  as  his  papa  was  in  an 
unusually  indulgent  mood,  the  little  fellow  was  permit- 
ted to  nestle  up  close  under  his  left  arm,  and  sit  there 
on  his  lap  in  the  library  after  dinner,  while  mamma  read 


ARM    IN    ARM    THEY    TIPTOED    SOFTLY    ACROSS    THE    ROOM. 

him  as  being  very  comical,  and  he  laughed  several  times 
in  a  sleepy  sort  of  way,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  he 
thought,  "  Why,  if  other  people  can  do  it,  why  can't  I?" 

"Why?"  he  answered — he  was  quite  fond  of  asking 
himself  questions  and  then  answering'  them — "why? 
Because  you  can't  write  at  all.  You  don't  know  an  H 
from  a  I),  unless  there's  a  Horse  in  the  picture  with  the 
H.  and  a  Donkey  with  the  D.  That's  why." 

"True;   but  that's  only  when  I'm  awake." 

"Try  it  and  see,"  whispered  the  Pencil  in  his  papa's 
vest  pocket.  "  I'll  help,  and  maybe  our  old  friend  the 
Scratch  Pad  will  help  too." 

"That's  a  good  idea. ''said  Jimmieboy,  taking  the  Pen- 
cil out  of  his  papa's  pocket,  and  assisting  it  to  climb  down 
to  the  floor,  so  that  it  could  run  over  to  the  desk  and  tell 
the  Scratch  Pad  it  was  wanted. 

"  Don't  you  lose  my  pencil, "said  papa. 

"No,  I  won't,"  replied  Jimmieboy.  his  eyes  following 
the  Pencil  in  its  rather  winding  course  about  the  room  to 
where  the  desk  stood. 

"I  have  to  keep  out  of  sight,  you  know,  Jimmieboy," 
the  Pencil  said.  "Because  if  I  didn't,  and  your  papa 
saw  me  walking  off,  he'd  grab  hold  of  me  and  put  me 
back  in  his  pocket,  again." 

Suddenly  the  Pencil  disappeared  over  by  the  waste-bas- 
ket, and  then  Jimmieboy  heard  him  calling,  in  a  loud 
whisper:  "Hi1  Pad!  Paddy!  Pad-dee!" 

"  What's  wanted?"  answered  the  Pad,  crawling  over  to 
the  edge  of  the  desk  and  peering  down  at  the  Pencil,  who 
was  halloing  himself  hoarse. 

".limmieboy  and  I  are  g'omg  to  write  some  dream 
poetry,  and  we  want  you  to  help,"  said  the  Pencil. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  sleepy,"  returned  the  Pad. 

"•Neither  am  ],"said  the  Pencil.  "But  that  needn't 
make  any  difference.  Jimmieboy  does  the  sleeping  and 
dreaming,  and  you  and  I  do  the  rest." 

"Oh.  that's  it,  eh '.  Well,  I  don't  mind;  but— er— how 
am  I  ever  going  to  get  down  there?"  asked  the  Pad. 
"  It's  a  pretty  big  jump." 

"That's  so, "answered  the  Pencil.  "I  wouldn't  try 
jumping.  ( 'an't  the  Twine  help  you?" 

"No.      He's  all  used  up." 

"Then  I  have  it,'' said  the  Pencil.  "Put  a  little  mu- 
cilage on  your  back  and  slide  down.  The  mucilage  will 
keep  you  from  going  too  fast." 

"  Good  scheme,"  said  the  Pad,  putting  the  Pencil's  sug- 
gestion into  practice,  and  finding  that  it  worked  beautiful* 
\y,  even  if  it  did  make  him  feel  uncomfortably  sticky. 
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And  then  arm  in  arm  they  tiptoed  softly  across  the 
room  and  climbed  up  into  Jirninieboy's  lap.  So  quietly 
did  they  go  that  neither  Jimmieboy's  mamma  nor  his 
papa  noticed  them  at  all,  as  they  might  have  had  the 
conspirators  been  noisy,  although  mamma  was  reading 
and  papa's  head  was  thrown  back,  so  that  his  eyes  rested 
on  the  picture  moulding. 

"Here  we  are,  Jimmieboy,"  said  the  Pad.  "Pencil 
here  tells  me  you're  going  to  try  a  little  dream  poetry.'' 

"Yes,"  said    Jimmieboy.      "I   am,   if    you    two   will 

help." 

"Count  on  us,"  said  the  Pencil.      "What  do  you  do 

first?" 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,"  said  Jimmieboy.  "But  I  rath- 
er think  I  take  Pencil  in  my  hand,  Pad  in  my  lap,  and  fall 
asleep." 

"All  right,"  said  the  Pad,  lying  iiat  on  his  back. 
"  I'm  ready." 


And 

I  hadn't  lime 
"  Mi/  ri'Kxmi. 
1  know    it,"  siiii!  l/ir 

Since 
You 

A"  //. 

T!i<  a  tjimtJi  tlu    Snick 


Anil  us  the 

Tin 


one  small  cheer, 


OIK'  night, 


am'  I,"  put  in  the  Pencil,  settling  down  between      try  around." 


"Rubbish!"  said  (lie  Pad,  indignantly.  "There's  two 
leaves  of  myself  wasted  now  on  your  old  dream  poetry. 
I  think  that's  enough.  I'm  oil'.  Good  by." 

"Don't  be  hasty,  Pad,"  retorted  the  Pencil.  "That's  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  other.  Why,  there's  one  part 
there  with  all  the  lines  beginning  with  capitals,  and 
when  that  happens  it's  generally  a  sign  that  there's  poe- 


two  of  Jimmieboy's  fingers. 

"All  aboard  for  sleep,"  said  Jimmieboy,  with  a  smile, 


There  isn't  much  there,  though,"  said  Jimmieboy,  a 
little  disappointed  by  the  result.      "I  guess  Pad's  right. 


and  then  he  fell  into  a  doze.     In  about  two  minutes  he     We'd  better  give  it  up." 

opened  his  eyes  again,  and  found  both  Pad  and  Pencil  in          "Not  yet,"  pleaded  the  Pencil. 

a  o-reat  state  of  excitement. 


Did  I  write  anything?"  asked  Jimmieboy,  in  an  ex- 
cited whisper. 


numbers,  you  know. 


There's  luck  in  odd 
Let's  try  it  just  once  more." 


. 
••  Yes,"  said  the  Pad.      "You  just  covered  me  up  with     to  sleep  for  the  third  time. 


Shall  we,  Jimmieboy?"  asked  the  Pad. 
;Yes.     Let's,  "assented  Jimmieboy,  as  he  dropped  off 


, 
a  senseless  mass  of  words.      This  isn't  any  fun." 


This  time  he  must  have  slept  five  minutes.     When  he 


"No,"  said  the  Pencil.      "It's  all  nonsense.     Just  see  opened  his  eyes  he  saw  the  Pencil  staring  blankly  at  the 

here  what  you've  got."  Pad,  on  which  was  written  nothing  more  than  this  curi- 

Jimmieboy  looked  anxiously  at  the  Pad,  and  this   is  ous  formula: 
what  he  saw: 


They  loth 


seen 
memory's 


since, 
wrong, 


dressed 

>/<    walked 


Anil  sti-'iii/litu'iiy  change 

up  stair*  with  me, 
"/  think  it's 
"If  that's  the  ease," 

catch  tin    ni  rli/        in. 

to  leave  the  shop, 
for  it's  pla 

Polypop. 

two  weeks  yesterday 
haven't  uttered 
Oh,  Polupop,  ] 

ersnee,  "  See  here, 

He  didn't  funj 

moon  Hiits  KJitnbig  bright. 
To  see  the 

Poll/pop  came  down 

"Dear  me!"  he  said.  "Why,  that  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing, does  it?" 

"No.  There  isn't  much  in  dream  poetry,  anyhow," 
said  the  Pad.  "I'm  going  back  home.  Good-by." 

"  Oh,  don't  go,"  said  the  Pencil.  "  Let's  try  it  again- 
just  once  more.  Eh?" 

"Very  well, "returned  the  Pad,  good-naturedly,  tearing 
off  one  of  his  leaves.  "Go  ahead,  Jimmieboy." 

And  Jimmieboy  dozed  off  again. 

"Wake  up,  wake  up!"  cried  the  Pencil  in  about  three 
minutes.  "  We've  got  something  this  time." 

But  they  were  all  disappointed,  for  this  time  when  they 
looked  all  that  they  could  see  was  this: 


2 
2 
4 

"How  aggeravating  !"  said  Jimmieboy. 

"Abominable!"  ejaculated  the  Pad. 

"  I  believe  it's  a  key  to  what  has  gone  before,"  said  the 
Pencil,  shaking  his  rubber  wisely.  "Two  and  two  make 
four—  two  and  two  make  four.  Ah  !  I  know.  You've 
got  to  put  two  and  two  together  to  make  four.  If  we  put 
those  two  leaves  of  nonsensical  words  together,  maybe 
we'll  have  a  poem.  Let's  try." 

"  It  '11  use  me  up,  I'm  afraid,"  sighed  the  Pad. 


have  not 
Anil  if  ni'j 

w 
With   that  tlie 


tin  in 
nut 


, 
along; 


Ji'ur  i/on  to  go 

Replied  best, 

the  Snickersnee, 
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"  ALL    ABOARD    FOR   SLEEP,"  SAID    JIJIHIEBOY. 

"  Oh  no.  It  won't  take  more  thaii  a  half  of  you,"  said 
the  Pencil,  putting  the  two  leaves  on  which  Jimmiehoy 
had  first  written  together. 

"  It  looks  like  a  poem,"  lie  said,  when  he  had  fitted  the 
two  together.  "Let's  see  how  it  reads.  ' 


"I  don't  care,"  said 
the  Pencil.  "It  rhymes 
well." 

"  <  )li,  I  know  what's 
tin-  mutter,"  said  Jimmie- 
boy,  gleefully.  "Why, 
of  course  it's  poetry. 
Read  it  upside'  down,  and 
it's  all  right.  It's  dream 
poetry,  and  dreams  al- 
ways go  the  other  way. 
It's  flue.  Just  listen: 

"  Tlie    Polypop    came     down 

one  ni;_'lit 

To  see  the  Snickersnee, 
And  as  the  moon  was  shin- 
ing bright, 
He  didn't  pay  his  fee." 

"That  is  good,"  said 
the  Pad.  "Let  me  say 
the  next: 

"  Then  quoth  the  Snickersnee, 

'  See  here, 
Oh,  Polypop,  I  say, 
You    haven't    uttered     one 

small  cheer 

Since   two   weeks  yester- 
day.'" 

"I  thought  it  would 
come  out  right,"  said  the 
Pencil.  "  The  next  two 
verses  are  particularly 
good,  too: 

"  '  I  know  it,'  said   the    Poly- 
pop  ; 

'  My  reason  for  it's  plain  ; 
I  hadn't  time  to   leave  the 

shop 

And      catch     the      early 
train." 


"'If  that's  the  case,' the  Snickersnee 

Itcplied, '  I  think  it's  best 
For  you  to  go  up  stairs  with  me, 
And  straightway  change  your  vest.'  " 


I  have  not  seen  them  since." 
And  if  my  memory's  not  wrong, 

They  both  were  dressed  in  chintz; 
"  With  that  the  couple  walked  along; 

"That  doesn't  mean  a  blessed  thing," said  the  Pad. 

"It's  nonsense, "said  Jimmieboy. 

"Just  wait!"  said  the  Pencil,  beginning  to  read  again: 

And  straightway  change  your  vest." 
For  you  to  go  up  stairs  with  me, 

Replied,  "I  think  it's  bust 
"If  that's  the  case,"  the  Snickersnee 

And  catch  tiie  early  train." 
I  hadn't  time  to  leave  the  shop 
"  My  re.-isoii    I'm-  it'.-   plain; 
"I  know  it,"  said  the  Polypop; 

Shirr  two  weeks  yesterday.' 

You   haven't  nttrrrii   small  cheer 

Oh,  Polypop,  I  say, 
"Then  quoth  the  Snickersnee, 'See  here, 

He  didn't  pay  his  fee. 
And  as  the  moon   was  shining  bright, 

To  ?ee  the  Snickersnee, 
"The  Polypop  came  down  one  night 

"Ho!"  jeered  the  Pad.  "That's  elegant  poetry,  that 
is.  You  might  get  paid  five  cents  a  mile  for  stuff  like 
that,  if  you  wanted  to  sell  it  and  had  luck." 


"Now  altogether,"  cried  the  Pad,  enthusiastically. 
"One,  two,  three!"  And  then  they  all  recited — 

"With  that  the  couple  walked  along; 
They  both  were  dressed  in  chintz; 
And  if  my  memory's  not  wrong, 
I  have  not  seen  them  since." 

"Hooray!"  cried  Jimmieboy,  as  they  finished  —  so 
loudly  that  it  nearly  deafened  the  Pad,  which  jumped 
from  his  lap  and  scurried  back  to  the  table  as  fast  as  it 
could  go. 

"What's  that  cheer  for?"  asked  papa,  looking  down 
into  Jimmieboy's  face,  and  grabbing  the  Pencil,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  to  the  floor. 

"It's  for  Dream  Poetry,"  murmured  Jimmieboy,  getting 
drowsy  again.  "I've  just  dreamed  a  lot.  It's  on  the 
Pad." 

"Indeed!"  said  papa,  with  a  sly  wink  at  mamma. 
"  Let's  get  the  Pad  and  read  it." 

The  little  fellow  straightened  up  and  ran  across  to  the 
desk,  and  grasped  the  Pad  firmly  in  his  hands,  and  hand- 
ed it  to  his  father  to  read. 

"H'm!"  said  papa,  staring  at  the  leaf  before  him. 
"Blank  verse." 

"Read  it,"  said  Jimmieboy. 

"I  can't  to-night,  my  boy,"  he  answered.  "My  eyes 
are  too  weak  for  me  to  see  dream  writing." 

For  between  you  and  me  that  was  all  the  kind  of 
writing  there  was  011  that  Pad. 
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A  REAL   LITTLE    CIRCUS. 

BY  BARNET  PHILLIPS. 

AFTER  tills, I  shall  say  :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow 
me  to  introduce  myself  to  yon  as  a  strong  man,  for. 
just  as  you  see  me,  I  have  carried  around  a  live  horse." 
I  think  that  would  cause  some  surprise,  because  I  am 
no  longer  young  nor  athletic.  Fearful  that  my  readers 
might  think  I  was  not  truthful,  I  should  have  to  explain 
matters.  Then  I  would  add,  "It  was  ever  so  small  a 
horse — a  pony,  a  tiny  one,  and  not  heavier  than  would  be 
three  Christmas  turkeys." 

The  Mrst  time  I  saw  this  pony  was  on  the  stage,  in  the 
make-believe  parade  of  a  play  called  The  Country  Circus, 
now  beingperformed  at  tho  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York. 
It  was  the  nicest  kind  of  a  parade,  with  a  procession  of 
equestrians,  brass  bands,  animal  vans,  and  comical  figures; 
and  the  line  of  march  was  down  one  street,  past  a  country 
hotel,  and  up  another,  and  the  whole  concern  kept  coining 
on  and  going  oft'  for  at  least  twenty  minutes.  There  were 
numbers  of  tine  horses,  and  teams  of  pretty  ponies  haul- 
ed across  the  stage  a  lion,  a  tiger,  and  a  huge  grizzly  in 
their  respective  dens.  The  wild  animals  looked  most 
ferocious,  and  I  thought  I  never  had  seen  before  such  a 
monster  of  a  bear;  but  I  found  out  afterwards  that  they 
were  bogus  beasts,  and  that  men  inside  of  real  skins  pre- 
tended to  be  members  of  the  menagerie.  There  were 
people  on  the  stage,  just  like  the  crowd  on  the  sidewalks, 
wanting  to  see  the  show;  and  there  was  a  funny  police- 
man, who  tried  to  keep  order  and  failed,  and  he  was  al- 
ways arresting  the  good  boys  and  letting  the  bad  ones  go 
free.  Every  now  and  then  a  boy  would  make  a  rush  and 
slip  in  under  the  canvas,  and  so  steal  a  sight  of  the  show. 
It  was  pleasant  for  me  to  be  seated  comfortably  in  the 
orchestra,  and  not  to  be  jostled,  pushed,  or  scrouged  on 
the  streets, and  I  thought  that  if  I  could  always  see  circus 
parades  in  that  way  I  never  would  miss  one  of  them. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  parade  came  to  a  halt.  I  said  to 
myself,  "There  is  a  hay-wagon  upset  right  in  the  line 
of  march,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  stoppage."  I 
quite  forgot  it  was  a  sham  street  painted  on  canvas.  Then 
a  girl  pushed  along  a  baby-carriage,  and  she  stopped  too, 
and  put  a  nursing-bottle  on  the  stage.  Now  she  took  her 
precious  charge  out  of  the  little  carriage,  and  put  it  ten- 
derly on  the  floor.  It  did  not  stand  on  two  legs,  but  on 
four.  It  was  not  a  baby,  but  the  smallest  pony  I  ever 
saw,  and  he  did  not  toddle,  but  ti-otted  off  as  gayly  as 
could  be,  for  he  was  part  of  the  parade. 

I  fell  in  love  with  that  pony  at  once,  and  wanting  to 
know  more  about  him,  I  went  to  his  stable  and  had  a  good 
look  at  him.  Wee-Wee  stood  a  little  higher  than  my 
knee.  I  held  his  forefoot  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and 
when  I  closed  my  fingers,  I  covered  up  his  hoof  and  his 
entire  fetlock.  His  hair  was  long  and  shaggy.  Wee -Wee 
is  a  calico  pony — white  and  brown  of  a  very  small  pat- 
tern. If  he  had  been  clipped,  he  would  have  been  much 
smaller  in  bulk  than  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  who  is  a 
St.  Bernard  dog.  Wee-Wee  was  sweet-tempered,  and  did 
not  object  in  the  least  to  being  picked  up,  and  so  I  put  my 
arms  around  him  and  carried  him  a  short  distance.  Wee- 
Wee  is  a  colt,  over  a  year  old,  and  might  weigh  fifty 
pounds.  He  was  bred  in  Illinois.  His  family  is  Shet- 
land. He  may  have  a  little  Javanese  in  him,  for  in  very 
hot  and  very  cold  climates  lilliputian  horses  are  found. 

Wi-Wi,  who  is  coal  black,  is  first  cousin  to  Wee-Wee, 
and  he  is  three  inches  taller.  The  stall  the  two  ponies 
live  in  was  not  bigger  than  a  comfortable  dog-house.  In 
the  stable  Wee-Wee  and  Wi-Wi  were  as  quiet  as  mice, 
and  when  they  were  led  out  for  Mr.  Church  to  sketch, 
they  stood  perfectly  still.  Mr.  Morris,  the  trainer,  had 
the  little  fellows  put  in  the  sawdust  ring  for  us,  and  at 
once  they  began  playing  and  frisking  like  two  dogs.  One 
would  get  on  his  hind  legs,  and  execute  the  tiniest  kind 


of  a  rear,  and  give  ridiculous  kicks,  and  then  the  other 
would  shove  him  away,  and  protend  to  bite,  and  sham 
viciousness.  It  was  the  most,  amusing  of  scuttling.  The 
funniest  thing  was  when  Wee-Wee  made  a  labored  at- 
tempt to  whinny  like  a  big  horse.  A  penny  whistle 
would  have  made  more  noise.  What  1  felt  inclined  to 
do  all  the  time,  was  to  get  a  shingle,  put  it  on  four 
wheels,  glue  Wee-Wee's  feet  to  it,  then,  having  a  bit  of 
twine,  to  draw  him  after  me,  for  all  the  world  like  a  toy 
horse. 

There  were  eight  trick  ponies,  and  they  did  whatever 
Mr.  Morris  told  them  to  do.  When  they  stood  in  a  line, 
at  the  word  "Right  Oblique!"  every  pony  put  his  head 
over  the  back  of  his  mate.  Occasionally  one  of  the 
ponies  would  tire  of  being  alfectionate  and  would  move, 
but  a  word  from  the  trainer,  without  the  use  of  the  whip, 
would  make  the  pony  put  his  head  back  again  in  the 
proper  place.  Every  pony  knew  his  name. 

Romeo  and  Juliette  were  the  seesaw  ponies.  Juliette 
is  quite  gone  011  seesawing,  only  a  little  selfish,  as  she 
likes  to  work  the  trick  all  by  herself.  Mr.  Morris  said 
that  if  she  were  left  alone  she  would  seesaw  by  the  hour, 
for  her  own  pleasure.  Juliette  it  is  who  works  her  way 
backwards  until  she  just  balances  Romeo,  and  then  the 
two  seesaw  as  if  they  enjoyed  it. 

Banner  is  the  wrestling  pony.  He  wrestles  with  a 
colored  boy,  and  though  lie  can  throw  the  boy  every 
time,  he  never  hurts  him.  The  boy  has  on  thick  padded 
clothes,  aud  Banner  is  careful  to  get  the  clothes  between 
his  teeth,  so  as  not  to  nip  his  two-legged  opponent.  When 
in  the  ring,  Banner  is  intent  on  wrestling,  but  in  his  stall 
is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
colored  boy.  This  pony  might  not  be  a  convenient  one 
to  ride,  because  he  could  turn  his  head,  and  get  your 
skirt,  or  the  bottom  of  your  trouser  leg  in  his  teeth,  and 
so  haul  you  out  of  the  saddle. 

There  is  a  baboon  who  rides  just  like  a  circus  man, 
only  he  has  a  donkey  for  a  horse.  That  baboon  throws 
a  summersault  on  doiikeyback.  In  the  final  act  it  is 
amusing  to  see  him  show  affection  for  his  donkey.  Ev- 
ery now  and  then  he  tumbles  off,  but  he  keeps  running 
after  the  galloping  donkey  until  he  can  climb  up  again. 
His  master  told  me  it  was  not  troublesome  to  teach  this 
baboon,  but  that  he  made  it  a  point  to  play  with  the  pu- 
pil every  day.  So  you  see  that  monkeys  are  like  boys 
and  girls,  and  that  all  work  and  no  play  is  sure  to  make 
Jocko  and  Jack  dull  boys. 

My  feelings  were  once  much  touched  when  I  saw  a 
crippled  monkey  at  Bridgeport,  which  is  Barn  urn's  winter 
headquarters.  This  monkey  had  been  badly  thrown, 
and  a  pony  galloping  past  had  cut  him  with  his  hoof. 
But  the  monkey,  though  bruised  and  bleeding,  would  not 
give  up.  He  climbed  on  his  pony  again,  and  won  the 
race.  At  Bridgeport  all  the  care  possible  was  taken  of 
the  monkey,  for  he  was  a  hero.  In  time  his  scars  healed, 
and  I  am  informed  that  of  all  the  monkey  jockeys  in  the 
circus  ring,  he  is  the  most  reckless. 

The  nicest  thing  of  all  was  when  Master  Leon  Morris, 
a  lad  of  twelve,  brought  in  his  ponies  and  made  them  go 
through  their  tricks.  There  was  a  dog,  too,  who  was 
clever.  He  stood  011  a  ball  and  worked  it  with  his  pa  us. 
It  was  a  regular  nursery  circus;  just  such  a  show  as 
young  people  have  (in  their  imaginations)  in  a  back  par- 
lor, or  in  the  dining-room,  only  this  one  had  real  animals. 
I  noticed  particularly  that  Leon  did  not  bully  his  com- 
pany, and  he  never  bawled  at  them.  He  used  his  voice 
in  a  natural  way,  and  the  entire  party  seemed  to  be  on 
the  most  pleasant  terms. 

When  I  see  a  dog  performance,  I  always  watch  the 
dog's  tail.  That  tail  indicates  the  nature  of  his  feelings. 
If  he  wags  it,  and  curls  it  up  naturally,  I  know  that  he 
is  an  actor  pleased  with  his  part;  but  if  he  droops  his  tail, 
or  puts  it  between  his  legs,  I  am  sure  he  is  disgusted. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

/HAONABO,  cacique  of  Maguana.  differed  so  strikingly 
\_J  in  liis  appearance  and  manner  from  his  subjects  that. 
the  boys  were  struck  by  it  at.  their  first  glance  at  him. 
He  was  not  only  larger  and  more  muscular,  hut.  lie  bore 
himself  with  a  hauteur  and  dignity  that  any  Old  World 
monarch  might  have  envied. 

He  eyed  the  boys  with  wonder,  it  is  true,  but  there  was 
something  in  his  manner  that  made  Diego  mutter  to  .hi an, 
"I'm  afraid  he  won't  accept  the  story  of  our  descent 
from  the  skies." 

"And  he  looks  fierce  enough  for  a  cannibal."  said  Juan. 

They  afterwards  learned  that  C'aonabo  was,  in  fact,  a 
Carib  and  a  cannibal,  who  had  come  to  the  island  from 
his  own  home  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  who  had 
won  his  place  as  the  most  powerful  and  most  feared  of 
the  island  caciques  by  his  courage  and  his  sagacity. 

He  was  kind  enough  to  them,  though,  as  Diego  had 
said,  he  did  not  act  with  any  such  awe  of  them  as  the 
other  caciques  had  done.  He  asked  questions,  which 
Diego  answered  as  well  as  he  could,  and  he  examined 
curiously  their  clothing,  knives,  and  bells. 

"I  think  from  his  looks,"  said  Diego  to  Juan,  "  that  he 
would  give  more  for  the  knives  than  for  all  the  bells  in 
the  world." 

And  that  was  undoubtedly  true;  but  he  did  not  say  so, 
and  was  as  scrupulously  honest,  as  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects  had  been.  Honesty,  indeed,  next  to  hospitality, 
was  the  virtue  held  in  highest  esteem  among  these  island- 
ers. Theft  was  so  heinous  an  offence  that  it  was  punish- 
ed by  death. 

It  seemed  to  strike  Caonabo  as  a  singular  thing  that 
his  guests  should  care  so  much  for  gold;  though,  indeed, 
the  boys  had  found  it  so  easy  to  possess  that  it  no  longer 
had  any  charms  for  thorn,  and  if  they  had  not  hoped  to 
rejoin  the  ship,  they  would  not  have  taken  two  steps  to 
procure  a  ton  of  the  yellow  metal.  It  seems  so  true  that 
a  thing  is  valued  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  desired  by 
others. 

However,  Caonabo  had  no  objection  to  having  the  boys 
procure  all  the  gold  they  desired,  and  he  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  give  their  bells  for  it;  though  he  afterwards 
accepted  the  bells  which  were  offered  him,  when  Diego 
made  him  understand  that  they  were  a  gift. 

What  Caonabo  coveted  was  one  of  the  knives.  He 
took  one  in  his  hand,  and  tested  the  blade  on  a  piece  of 
wood;  and  when  Diego  showed  him  how  it  could  be  used 
to  pierce  with,  he  buried  it  in  a  calabash  which  lay  near 
him  with  such  an  air  of  its  being  alive  that  Diego  pro- 
cured the  knife  back,  and  would  not  again  part  with  it. 

"If  we  are  going  to  run  away,"  said  Diego,  "  I  would 
prefer  that  he  should  not  have  that  to  try  on  me." 

Running  away,  however,  seemed  every  day  less  feasible. 
The  boys  had  been  provided  with  a  hut,  and  Butios  had 
been  assigned  to  them  to  see  that  they  lacked  no  com- 
forts, and  every  measure  had  been  taken  as  if  it  were  the 
lixed  design  of  Caonabo  to  keep  them  with  him. 

He  had  sent  the  cacique  who  had  first  discovered  the 
boys  back  to  his  own  country,  and  the  Butios  had  gone 
with  him,  very  much  to  their  disgust  at  being  obliged  to 
part  with  their  treasure;  though  the  boys  had  consoled 
them  by  giving'  each  Butio  a  bell. 

*  Begun  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  Xo.  G27. 


Finding  their  lives  to  be  in  no  danger  whatever,  the 
boys  made  all  the  preparations  for  flight  that  they  very 
well  could.  Diego,  on  the  plea  of  seeing  where  the  gold 
was  procured,  was  taken,  in  different  directions,  from  the 
village  to  the  rivers  where  the  gold  lay  in  grains  and 
tiny  nuggets  at  the  bottom.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  gold, 
but  what  he-eared  most,  for  was  the  acquaintance  he  and 
Jua.il  gained  of  the  surrounding  country.  Moreover,  he 
asked  questions  of  different  persons,  until  lie  bad  learned 
that  the  sea  lay  about  equidistant  from  them  on  either 
side  of  the  island.  And  from  one  old  man,  who  had 
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journeyed  much,  he  learned  that  in  a  lovely  valley  to 
the  north  of  them,  on  either  side  of  the  Cibao  Mountains, 
a  beautiful  river  ran  down  to  the  sea,  and  entered  it  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  chain  that  lay  parallel  to  the 
Cibao  Mountains. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  the  gold.  It  was  value- 
less to  them  now  that  they  had  it  heaped  in  an  ignomin- 
ious pile  in  a  corner  of  the  hut;  but  they  knew  it  would 
regain  its  value  when  it  was  on  the  ship,  and  so  they 
questioned  themselves  what  to  do  about  it. 

After  going  over  the  matter  a  great  many  times,  they 
determined  to  make  belts  of  the  skin  of  a  little  ani- 
mal called  the  coati,  in  which  to  put  as  many  nuggets  as 
they  could.  No  one  suspected  their  object  in  fastening 
the  gold  to  the  bells,  the  generally  received  opinion  being 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  religious  ceremony. 

They  had  no  idea  of  the  value  in  Spanish  coin  of  the 
pile  of  gold  they  had  collected;  but  when  their  belts  were 
finished,  they  found  them  to  weigh,  each,  not  less  than 
twenty  pounds.  They  tried  them  on,  and  felt  so  dubious 
of  the  comfort  of  such  heavy  belts  that  they  were  tempt- 
ed to  throw  off  some  of  the  weight;  but  Juan  suggested 
that  they  could  throw  the  gold  away  at  any  time,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  go  aboard  the  Pinta  so 
laden. 

That  was  true  enough,  and  so  they  left  the  belts  as  they 
had  made  them,  and  hung  them  in  their  hut,  where  after- 
wards they  discovered  the  natives  looking  at  them  in 
great  awe.  And  the  Butios  asked  permission  to  carry 
them  in  procession  to  show  to  their  Zemes,  as  they  called 
their  idols. 

Many  times  they  thought  of  trying  to  escape,  but 
whenever  they  attempted  it  they  discovered  themselves  to 
be  very  closely  watched,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  give 
up,  unless  they  were  willing  to  use  violence:  and  that 
they  were  afraid  to  do.  even  if  it  had  been  feasible,  and 
they  were  not  sure  that  it  was.  By  this  time  they  bad 
been  absent  nearly  three  weeks  from  the  ship,  and  they 
were  so  uneasy  that  they  were  nearly  beside  themselves, 
though  compelled  not  to  betray  it  to  their  host. 

Then,  one  night,  their  opportunity  came.      It  came  in  a 
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singular  way.  (oo.  The  people  were  passionately  fond  of 
dancing,  anil  knew  no  moderation  in  it.  They  would 
often  danee  as  the  hoys  had  seen  Ihe  cacique  do  \vlio  had 
discovered  them  at,  the  cave,  keeping  on  their  feet  until 
then-  strength  was  exhausted,  and  then  dropping,  almost 
fainting,  to  the  earth. 

Sometimes,  too.  the  men  would  drink  a  sort  of  wine 
made  from  the  mai/.e.  \\  hen  they  had  danced  until  they 
had  dro[)]ied.  and  then  they  would  he  stupid,  and  would 
sleep  where  they  had  fallen  until  morning  came.  But.  in 
these  cases  there  were  always  some  of  the  Butios  who 
would  keep  their  senses  and  watch  over  the  hoys. 

But  on  the  occasion  spoken  of  it  was  not  wine  to  which 
the  fallen  dancers  resorted,  but  to  the  dried  leaf  of  a 
plant  which  had  been  placed  in  a  hollow  dug  in  earth  and 
there  set  a  smouldering. 

The  boys  had  seen  this  same  leaf  used  in  Cuba,  but  in  a 
different  way.  There  the  Indians  had  rolled  it  into  a  sort 
of  stick,  which  they  called  a  tobacco,  one  end  of  which 
was  taken  into  the  mouth  and  the  other  end  lighted,  so 
that  by  sucking  at  the  stick  a  quantity  of  the  smoke  from 
the  ignited  plant  would  be  drawn  into  the  mouth,  thereby 
causing  the  person  a  pleasurable  sensation.  At  least  the 
natives  had  declared  this  to  be  the  case;  though  when 
the  boys  had  tried  it,  they  had  had  lively  emotions  of  sick- 
ness in  their  stomachs. 

On  this  island  the  leaves  were  placed  in  the  hollow 
spoken  of,  and  then  ignited  and  smothered,  so  that  the 
smoke  would  rise  from  it  in  volumes.  When  it  had  come 
to  this  pass,  the  Indians  would  lie  down  by  it  with  a  hol- 
low tube  of  wood  shaped  like  a  Y,  the  two  prongs  of  which 
were  so  arranged  as  to  fit  in  the  nostrils  of  the  smoker. 
Then  the  disengaged  end  would  be  thrust  into  the  smoke, 
which  would  be  inhaled  until  the  smoker  would  fall  over 
in  a  stupor. 

On  a  certain  festival  which  came  while  the  boys  were 
there,  and  fortunately  at  a  time  when  the  Butios  had  lost 
all  fear  of  the  boys  escaping,  though  they  had  not  relax- 
ed their  watchfulness,  the  dancing  was  ended  by  an  in- 
dulgence in  a  smoke. 

The  women  took  part  in  the  dancing,  but  not  in  the 
smoking,  so  that  they  would  have  been  able  to  watch  the 
boys  if  they  had  thought  it  necessary;  but  they  did  not, 
and  the  Butios  were  so  anxious  for  the  indulgence  that 
they  could  not  restrain  themselves. 

At  first,  when  the  dancing  began,  the  boys  did  not  re- 
alize what  it  was  to  result  in,  and  they  had  no  thoughts 
of  getting  away  that  night,  but  stood  apart  from  the 
dancers,  thinking  how  strange  a  sight  it  was  to  see  all 
those  men  and  women  whirling  about  by  the  light  of  the 
flames,  that  seemed  themselves  to  be  dancing  as  they 
leaped  up  from  the  bonfires. 

But  after  a  while  they  saw  how  the  men  would  fall 
down  and  become  stupid,  and  Juan  pointed  out  how  the 
Butios  were  dancing  and  smoking  with  the  others.  That 
gave  them  their  first  hope  of  escape,  and  after  that  they 
watched  eagerly  to  see  if  the  Butios  had  really  forgotten 
them. 

It  was  quite  late  before  they  could  lie  sure  that  they 
mi'jhl  escape  without  fear  of  being  noticed;  but  they 
knew  that  il  would  he  late  in  the  morning  before  the  men 
we  mid  recover  their  senses,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to 
go  many  miles  if  thej  made  good  use  of  their  lime. 

So  they  stole  hark  to  their  hut,  put  on  their  gold  belts, 
ami  started  oil'  in  the  direction  of  the  <  'il/ao  Mountains,  as 
they  had  so  often  talked  of  doing.  They  went  with  many 
misgivings;  for  not  only  was  l  here  the  fear  of  the  wrath 
of  Caonabo  should  they  be  captured  and  taken  back,  but 
there  was  the  risk  of  not  linding  the  ship,  and  of  being 
obliged  to  remain  on  the  island,  at  the  mercy  of  other 
Indians  not  so  friendly,  perhaps,  as  Caonabo. 

They  had  110  hesitation  because  of  their  fears,  how- 
ever, but  sped  away  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and, 


thanks  to  the  care  with  which  they  had  studied  the  coun- 
try all  about  the  village,  they  were  enabled  to  take  the 
right,  way  without  slopping  to  consider. 

They  were  in  excellent  condition  too,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  load  each  carried  at  his  waist,  they  would 
have  been  able  to  go  twenty-five  miles  before  dawn.  As 
il  was,  I  hey  did  not  go  more  than  fifteen  miles,  and  were 
terribly  fatigued  then,  and  glad  to  lie  down  and  rest. 

When  they  awoke,  later  in  the  morning,  they  found 
themselves  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains,  with  many 
good  places  for  hiding  all  about  them.  They  stole  out  to 
procure  some  fruit,  and  then  returned  to  their  hiding- 
place,  and  watched  and  slept,  each  in  his  turn.  Twice 
they  saw  some  of  Caonabo's  warriors,  though  not  men 
they  recognized,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  be  searching 
for  them. 

At  night  they  went  on  again,  climbing  the  mountains, 
and  groaning  with  the  weight  of  their  belts.  They  were 
sturdy  boys,  and  the  weight  was  very  well  distributed 
around  their  waists,  but  the  load  of  it  grew  wofully  heavy 
as  they  proceeded,  and  more  than  once  they  stopped  and 
discussed  the  propriety  of  throwing  some  of  the  gold 
away.  But  as  the  hope  of  being  once  more  with  those 
who  loved  gold  came  upon  them,  the  liking  in  their  own 
hearts  increased,  and  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
be  rid  of  any  of  it. 

So  they  toiled  on,  and  by  morning  were  at  the  moun- 
tain-top, as  they  could  know  because  they  were  able  to 
look  down  into  that  valley  which  the  natives  had  spoken 
of  as  being  so  beautiful  and  so  fertile.  And  beautiful  it 
was,  indeed,  and  afterwards  was  named  the  Royal  Plain, 
because  of  its  surpassing  beauty.  Many  fruits  grew 
there,  and  fields  of  the  maize,  of  which  the  natives 
thought  so  much,  not  only  because  it  was  good  for  food, 
but  as  well  because  it  was  the  source  of  that  intoxicating 
liquor  with  which  they  stupefied  themselves. 

There  was  no  fruit  on  the  mountain  top,  and  the  boys 
ventured  down  lower  with  great  caution,  until  they  came 
to  some  bananas.  Those  they  ate,  and  then,  with  rising 
spirits,  lay  down  to  sleep.  They  had  come  so  far,  and 
the  remainder  seemed  the  easiest  part.  They  had  seen 
that  river  called  in  those  times,  and  in  these  too,  the 
Yagui,  of  which  the  old  Indian  had  spoken,  and  they 
knew  that  if  they  could  but  find  a  canoe  along  its  banks 
they  would  be  able  to  make  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
with  comparative  ease. 

Well,  not  to  dwell  too  long  on  a  journey  which  W7as 
made  safely,  they  were  three  days  in  reaching  a  part  of 
the  river  that  was  suited  to  their  purpose;  for.  though 
navigable  where  they  first  came  upon  it,  it  was  so  narrow 
that  they  would  have  been  in  danger  of  detection. 

Another  night's  journey  had  to  be  made  after  that  be- 
fore they  could  find  a  canoe;  but  they  did  at  last  come 
upon  one,  and  took  it  without  qualms  of  conscience, 
knowing  that  the  hawk's  bell  they  hung  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  payment  for  it  would  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
recompense. 

For  three  nights  they  floated  down  the  stream,  and 
mightily  frightened  they  were  by  discovering  that  there 
were  in  it  those  horrible  reptiles  known  to  the  natives  as 
caimans — great  lizard-like  monsters,  with  huge  jaws 
armed  with  shining  rows  of  sharp  teeth,  and  powerful 
enough  to  stun  a  man  with  a  blow  of  the  tail.  The  Ad- 
miral had  said  that  the  like  creatures  were  found  in  Egypt 
and  in  other  places  in  Africa,  hut  the  boys  liked  them 
none  the  better  for  that. 

However,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at 
last,  just  about  day  dawn,  and  then  their  anxiety  came 
in  a  new  form.  Had  the  ship  gone  ?  Had  it  left  the  isl- 
and altogether  ''.  They  crept  into  the  woods  and  worked 
their  way  to  the  edge  of  them,  where  they  could  see  the 
beach,  and  looked  out  upon  the  water.  Then  their 
hearts  sank,  for  there  was  no  sign  of  any  ship. 
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How  could  they  have  hoped  for  it  if  they  had  been 
able  to  reason  dispassionately  upon  the  subject  ?  It  was 
because  they  wished  to  hope  that  they  had  done  so,  and 
not  because  of  any  reasonableness  in  it.  At  first,  in 
their  wretchedness  they  would  neither  eat  nor  talk  to 
each  other,  and  they  could  not  sleep,  though  tired  and  in 
need  of  rest. 

After  a  while,  however,  they  talked  a  little,  consoled 
each  other,  and  even  declared  that  they  could  exist  on 
the  island,  if  that  were  necessary.  Then  they  ate,  and 
afterwards  fell  asleep. 

Diego  was  wakened  by  Juan  before  the  sun  had  gone 
down,  and  looked  up  in  wonder  to  see  the  excitement  on 
the  face  of  his  companion. 

"  Come  and  see!" said  Juan,  dragging  him  by  the  arm, 
and  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  followed  to  the  edge  of 
the  wood. 

Two  ships  were  anchored  in  the  bay  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  coming  up  the  river  were  four 
boats  with  casks  in  them,  as  if  the  crews  were  going  up 
to  obtain  fresh  water  while  the  tide  was  out. 

"  The  Pinta  and  the  Nina  .'"  nun-mured  Diego,  and  he 
turned  to  Juan,  and  they  wept  in  each  other's  arms,  so 
great  was  their  joy. 

[TO    BE   CONTINUED.] 
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BY   LIEUT.   F.  DE   T.  CLOTH,  LATE   OF  Til  1C   FHENC'H   NAVY. 

OF  all  pirates  in  the  world,  the  Chinese  pirate  is  the 
worst.  It  makes  no  difference  to  him  whether  his 
victims  are  natives  or  foreigners,  he  treats  them  with 
equal  cruelty.  Murder  and  plunder  are  his  profession, 
and  lie  takes  his  greatest  pleasure  in  mutilating  bodies  in 
the  most  horrible  manner.  He  is  a  perfect  scourge  to 
the  Flowery  Kingdom,  which  he  infests  from  north  to 
south  and  from  east  to  west.  The  Black  Flags  are  the 
most  formidable  among  these  marauders,  their  bands  in 
all  numbering  from  25,000  to  30,000  men,  all  of  whom 
are  well  armed  and  desperate  fighters. 

On  December  16,  1885,  during  the  Tonqtiin  campaign, 
while  stationed  at  Hai-Phong,  on  the  Red  River,  I  was  de- 
tailed from  my  gunboat  to  do  duty  on  shore,  and  join 
the  staff  of  the  Commander-in-chief  of  our  land  forces  at 
Phi-Long-Thion,  about  ninety  miles  distant  from  Hai- 
Phong.  A  naval  officer  in  such  campaigns  is  often 
obliged  to  do  shore  duty,  much  as  he  may  dislike  it. 
There  were  no  steam-launches  available  to  take  me  to 
my  destination,  and  I  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  junk 
and  a  crew  of  fourteen  native  oarsmen.  At  that  time 
the  Tonquin  was  infested  with  pirates,  and  especially  so 
the  Red  River.  We  started  the  following  Saturday, 
well  prepared  for  our  trip.  I  was  the  only  European  on. 
board  the  junk,  and  my  company  consisted  of  my  native 
servant  (a  boy  fourteen  years  old),  a  "  Gras"  rifle,  two 
ordnance  revolvers,  and  a  Winchester. 

The  beginning  of  the  voyage  was  very  tedious,  the 
deep  silence  which  had  settled  over  the  abandoned  coun- 
try being  only  broken  now  and  then  by  the  unme- 
lodious  and  monotonous  songs  of  niy  coolie  oarsmen. 
With  the  exception  of  the  shooting  of  some  wild-duck 
and  snipe,  I  had  little  or  no  distraction  during  the  first 
two  days.  All  I  had  seen  were  the  traces  that  war  inva- 
riably leaves  behind  it. 

During  the  third  night  we  passed  the  Elephant  Moun- 
tains, which  are  the  only  chain  of  rocky  hills  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Red  River  between  Hai-Phong  and  Phi-Long- 
Thion.  There  are  many  natural  caves  in  these  mountains, 
and  as  they  offer  a  welcome  shelter  from  the  rigors  of  a 
wretched  climate  and  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  they  are 
infested  with  pirates. 

The  morning  had  just  dawned;  the  sun  was  still  strug- 


gling with  the  dense  fog  that  had  settled  during  the 
night  on  the  broad  valley  and  the  lazy  rolling  waters  of 
the  river.  I  was  sleeping  very  lightly,  when  my  servant- 
boy  began  to  scream,  "  (,'a  pirates,  moonsie — moonsie,  pi- 
rates!'' I  bolted  from  my  cramped-up  bedchamber,  and 
jumped  to  my  feet,  gripping  my  Winchester;  I  also  had 
my  revolver  in  my  belt,  for  it  was  my  habit  to  sleep  in 
arms.  Standing  on  the  covering  mats  of  the  junk.  I 
could  see  nothing  for  a  moment;  but  in  another  second 
I  detected  a  very  mysterious-looking  junk,  with  the  char- 
acteristic palm-leaf  matting  spread  for  a  sail.  Sure 
enough,  it  was  a  pirate  junk,  and  it  was  nearing  mine 
with  rapid  strokes.  For  a  moment  I  hardly  knew  what 
to  do.  My  coolies,  terror-stricken,  left  their  oars,  and 
tried  to  find  hiding-places  in  the  interior  of  the  boat, 
where  they  huddled  lo^elher.  and  began  jabbering  and 
screaming,  while  every  limb  of  the  dirty  fellows  trembled 
with  fear.  My  threats  to  shoot  them  down  if  they  did 
not  return  to  their  oars  were  in  vain. 

In  the  mean  time  my  enemies  had  approached  within 
fifty  yards.  The  fog  had  now  almost  vanished,  and  I 
could  plainly  see  the  wild-looking  brutes  I  had  to  face. 
Presently  a  shower  of  large  stones  struck  my  junk. 
There  was  now  only  one  course  open  to  me:  I  had  to  de- 
feud  myself  single-handed  against  those  murderers  of 
the  cave.  I  levelled  my  Winchester,  but  before  1  had 
time  to  pull  the  trigger,  my  assailants  fired  a  volley. 
Some  of  their  bullets  struck  the  junk;  others  I  heard 
whistling  through  the  air.  I  returned  fire  instantly,  and 
then  a  wild  yell  reached  me.  I  had  evidently  hit  one  of 
the  villains.  But  with  the  quick,  mad  energy  of  a  man 
who  is  fighting  for  his  life  against  fearful  odds,  I  heeded 
nothing  but  my  Winchester,  and  loaded  and  fired,  loaded 
and  fired  again  and  again,  until  I  had  not  a  cartridge  left. 
I  had  heard  a  yell  following  each  shot,  but  I  did  not 
know  what  had  been  the  effect  of  my  fire. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  as  I  stood  there  with 
my  smoking  Winchester  in  my  hands;  then  I  took  my 
brace  of  revolvers  from  my  belt,  and  prepared  myself 
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for  the  encounter  ai  close  i|ii:i  rters  My  eyes,  of  course, 
Were  on  the  pirate  junk,  which  I  expected  every  1]  ]( line]  it 

to  forge  up  alongside;  luit  she  did  not  do  so.  Indeed.  I 

could  ee  ii| I' a  man  aboard  her.  Then  my  coolies 

ciinic  up  from  their  hiding  (daces  ]>rlo\v,  and  takini:  up 
tlieir  oars  one  l>y  one,  they  gave  way  to  niy  orders,  bent 
lo  their  oars,  and  ran  up  to  the  enemy's  vessel.  ISefore 
we  reached  the  pirates,  however,  six  or  seven  men 
jumped  overboard.  I  did  not  fire  at  them.  They  dived 
and  swain  like  ducks,  and  gave  me  no  chance  of  captur- 
ing any  of  them. 

Then  we  boarded  the  murderers,  and  I  found  seven 
bodies  hinir  partly  on  to])  and  partly  in  the  interior  of 
the  boat.  From  a  distant  corner  in  the  stern  of  the'  ves- 
sel came  groans.  1  tried  to  crawl  up  to  the  place,  but 
when  within  a  few  feet  of  it  a  knife  Hashed  past  my 
head,  burying1  itself  in  the  bamboo  matting  above.  Then 
I  approached  more  cautiously.  There,  on  a  pile  of  dirt, 
was  lying,  in  his  last  agony,  the  hideous  creature  that 
threw  the  weapon  at  me  as  a  last,  show  of  defiance. 
Never  in  my  life  shall  I  forget  the  expression  of  savage 
bate  that  filled  those  glittering  eyes.  Yet  1  could  not 
help  feeling  pity  for  the  creature.  After  all,  be  was  a 
man,  and,  as  such,  my  equal  before  I  lie  laws  of  nature. 
I  had  him  lifted  on  to])  of  the  junk,  and  tried  to  dress 
his  wounds,  but  he  almost  died  under  my  hands.  \Vben 
searching  the  junk,  we  found  plenty  of  food  and  six 
hundred  piasters  ill  money.  There  was  also  a  number  of 
old  muskets.  All  of  them,  however,  were  in  bad  condi- 
tion, and  it  was  evidently  due  to  this  fact  that,  my  life 
had  been  spared,  for  I  had  been  au  open  target  during 
ni  ire  fray. 

After  this  encounter  we  made  haste  for  the  next 
French  settlement  on  the  river-banks,  where  I  reported 
the  occurrence,  and  delivered  my  pri/.e  and  the  money  lo 
our  own  civil  authorities.  Our  Resident  of  the  district 
received  me  with  extreme  coolness,  and  asked  me  what 
other  proofs  I  had  that  the  men  I  had  killed  were  pirates. 
He  almost  intimated  that  in  his  opinion  I  ought  to  be 
court  martialled,  in  which  case,  of  course,  I  should  have 
been  shot  for  murder. 

However,  the  military  authorities  took  a  different  view 
of  the  case  from  that  of  Monsieur  le  Resident,  and 
consequently  I  am  still  alive,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
that  most  humane  official. 


LITTLE  BLACK   LILLIE. 

BY  M.  II.  W. 

WHEN  I  first  knew  Lillie  she  was  a  little  atom  of  a 
black  dog  scarcely  out  of  her  babyhood,  and  more 
than  an  atom  she  never  became.  She  was  sitting  on  a 
table  at  the  time  of  our  introduction,  and  from  the  mo- 
ment, when,  after  examining  me  critically  and  deciding 
that  I  was  to  be  considered  a  friend,  she  looked  up  in  my 
face  with  her  soft  brown  eyes,  and  held  out  one  small 
black  paw  to  shake  hands,  we  were  the  very  best  of 
friends. 

Lillie's  accomplishments  were  many  and  varied,  and 
she  seemed  to  understand  everything  that  was  said  to 
her.  She  was  a  sturdy  little  patriot,  and  "died  for  her 
country"  on  all  occasions,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  she  preferred  serving  it  in  some  other  way,  and  in- 
variably kept  one  eye  open,  in  order  not  to  lose  a  mo- 
ment in  coining  to  life  again,  after  the  signal  had  been 
given. 

Lillie  was  a  dog  of  great  system,  and  her  daily  duties 
were  all  performed  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  pre- 
cision. Every  morning  she  went  to  walk  with  grandpa 
before  breakfast,  and  oil  her  way  back  stopped  for  the 
paper,  which  had  to  he  folded  in  the  smallest  possible 
compass  to  be  carried  in  her  little  mouth.  This  was  her 
"constitutional,"  which  was  never  omitted,  no  matter 


how  unpleasant  the  \\eather.  and  grandpa  always  found 
her  ready  and  wailing  for  him. 

Molly,  her  little  mistress,  tool;  very  good  care  of  her, 
but  occasionally  would  forget,  lo  give  her  her  breakfast, 
and  then  to  see  ||n-  injured  look  assumed  by  her  small 
ladyship,  until  Molly,  remembering  the  omission,  repair- 
ed the  breach  by  writing  a  note  to  the  cook,  and  giving 
it  to  her  to  carry,  u  hen  oil'  she  would  trot  down  slairs. 
her  little  tail  wauling,  fully  understanding  that  a  nice 
dish  of  bread  and  milk  awaited  her  at  the  end  of  her 
journey  . 

She  was  a  great  favorite  with  all  the  family,  and  had 
the  most  unbounded  affection  for  each  member  of  it. 
Every  night  when  papa  came  home,  off  she  would  go  to 
the  closet,  and,  after  a  great  struggling  and  scratching, 
reappear  with  a  slipper  as  large  again  as  herself:  this  laid 
at  his  feet  in  triumph,  away  she  would  run  for  the  other, 
and  then  jump  on  his  knee  to  be  petted  and  praised. 
This  feat,  she  considered  the  great  event  of  the  day.  and 
its  importance  was  never  diminished  by  constant  repe- 
tition. Once  papa  went  abroad  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  when  he  came  back,  Lillie,  after  wriggling  her  litlle 
body  nearly  in  half  and  barking  herself  quite  hoarse  with 
joy,  flew  off  to  the  closet  where  the  slippers  used  to  be 
kept,  and  not  finding  them,  brouuht  ,,ut  one  of  Molly's 
little  shoes  instead,  by  way  of  proving1  her  affection, 
and  the  desire  of  her  loving  little  heart  to  do  something 
for  him. 

But  when  she  was  taken  out  to  walk  in  the  afternoon  — 
not  for  mere  exercise,  as  before  breakfast,  but  for  a  gala 
"promenade" — that  was  the  proudest  moment  of  all. 
Ih-e.-sed  in  her  lit  tie  red  broadcloth  blanket  and  bid  Is.  with  a 
n r//  small  bundle  confided  to  her  charge,  and  held  tight- 
ly between  her  little  white  teeth,  a  more  self-satisfied 
doggie  never  was  seen. 

Lillie  was  a  dog  of  many  virtues,  but,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  she  had  her  failings.  In  spite  of  her  admirable  bring- 
ing up,  she  could  not  bear  to  be  washed;  and.  in  fact,  the 
very  name  of  "  bath,"  although  mentioned  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  her,  sufficed  to  send  her  Hying  to 
the  most  obscure  corner.  It  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  we  could  entice  her  into  the  tub,  where  she 
would  stand  in  shivering  misery  until  the  hated  scrub- 
bing was  over. 

Occasionally  she  was  even  naughty  in  the  way  of  com- 
mitting small  thefts  and  the  like;  and  this  we  always 
knew  by  her  looks,  without  any  more  circumstantial  ev- 
idence of  her  guilt.  She  would  be  found  lying  on  the 
floor,  a  small  ball  of  disconsolat.ion.  waiting  for  the 
scolding  she  knew  she  deserved;  and  not  a  muscle  would 
she  move  till  it  was  ended,  and  she  thought  she  could  de- 
tect signs  of  relenting  in  mamma,  who  usually  "main- 
tained discipline  "  in  the  family.  Then  she  would  ven- 
ture to  wag  the  tip  of  her  tail  faintly,  and  if  no  "naughty 
Lillie"  followed,  her  little  paw  would  be  hesitatingly  ex 
tended;  finally  mamma  would  say,  "Lillie,  do  you  want 
to  be  forgiven?"  when  into  her  arms  the  little  creature 
would  spring  like  a  flash,  and  after  covering  her  face 
with  kisses,  away  she  would  go,  jumping  and  frisking 
about  the  room,  with  short,  joyous  barks,  so  glad  to  be  a 
respectable  and  proper  dog  once  more. 

She  was  generally  very  polite,  and  her  manners  were 
faultless.  She  always  shut  the  door  after  her,  standing 
on  her  hind  legs,  and  pushing  and  tugging  with  all  her 
might  and  main  until  she  succeeded  in  starting  it.  When 
she  wanted  water,  she  brought  her  cup,  and  laid  it  down 
by  some  one,  and  then  sat  up  and  "  begged  "  quietly  till 
her  appeal  was  noticed. 

It  was  a  sad,  sad  day  for  Molly  and  for  us  all  when 
the  pretty  little  pet  died.  We  had  been  popping  corn, 
and  Lillie  had  picked  up  some  of  the  sharp-pointed  ker- 
nels, which  came  flying  out  of  the  popper  in  all  direc- 
tions about  the  floor.  These  proved  too  hard  for  her 
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d.-lieate  digestion,  and  she  soon  began  to  .show  signs  of 
feeling  badly.  We  gave  her  brandy— the  usual  never- 
failing  remedy  for  all  her  ills— but  without  effect.  All 
that  day  she  lay  "snuggled''  up  tight  in  mamma's  arms, 
growing  weaker  every  minute.  Toward  night  mamma, 
said.  "  Lillie,  do  you  love  me  ?"  when  she  put  out  her  lit- 
tle red  tongue,  as  she  always  used  to  do  at  the  question,  to 
kiss  her  hand,  but  was  too  weak  to  get  it  back.  After 
this  she  never  moved.  Late  in  the  evening  we  made  her 
a  warm,  soft,  bed  by  the  fire,  thinking  she  would  be 
more  comfortable  there,  and  when,  a  few  moments  after, 
we  went  to  look  at  her,  she  was  dead.  We  all  mourned 
indeed,  audit  was  a  long  time  before  we  ceased  to  miss 
the  pretty,  intelligent  little  creature. 

With  her  we  buried  her  cup,  blanket,  bells,  ribbons,  and 
everything  that,  had  belonged  to  her,  and  under  the  rose- 
bushes in  the  garden  you  may  still  see  the  grave  where 
we  laid  little  black  Lillie. 


letters,  with  any  ornamentation  desired;  on  the  other  is  |il;irrd 
the  name  of  some  member  of  the  family,  very  plainly,  so  that  "all 
who  run  may  read.'" 

Tin-  eye-screws  are  then  screwed  into  tin-  wood  as  shown  in 
illustration  No.  l.at  regular  intervals.  The  distance  from  the 
top  must  depend  on  t  he  diameter  of  t  In-  name  disks.  The  whole 
is  then  hung  up  in  t  lie  hall  liy  means  o|'  screws  or  by  means  of  a 
little  brass  chain.  It  should  hi-  placed  near  the  door.  As  each 
niemlier  of  the  family  goes  out.  In-  turns  the  little  disk  hearing 
his  name,  so  that  the  name  side  is  toward  the  wall.  This  will 
bring  the  word  "  Out  "  to  view.  When  he  conies  home,  he  re- 
verses the  eireh-.  and  brings  his  name  to  the  front  again.  Thus, 
when  I'.ridgct  opens  flic  door  to  any  caller,  she  can  tell  immedi- 
ately who  is  in  and  who  is  out,  without  the  trouble  of  mounting 
the  stairs  to  find  out. 

Children  coming  home  from  scl 1  will  know  whether  their 

mother  is  at  home  or  not,  without  waking  all  the  echoes  of  the 


IN   OR  OUT? 

HAPPY  the  family  in  which  the  boy  is  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  tool-chest.  Is  tin-re  a  nail  to  he  driven  .'  There  is 
the  hoy  with  his  hammer,  reads  to  pound  his  (.and  every  Olio 
else's)  tinkers  to  the  hour,  if  need  be.  Does  a  drawer  stick? 
There  is  the  hoy  with  his  plane.  eager  to  shave  off  the  offending 
morsel  of  wood.  lias  tin-  carpet  heroine  detached  from  the 
lloor  ?  The  hoy  is  ready  t..  secure  it  in  place  with  a  pound  of 
tacks  if  necessary.  To  lie  sure,  the  female  portion  of  the  com- 
munity is  kept  busy  in  holding  stools  for  him  to  climb  on,  in 
clearing  away  his  sha\ings.  in  binding  up  his  wounds,  and, 
above  all,  in  (hiding  something  for  him  in  do  For  a  bo\  \\ith 
a  tool-chest,  like  a,  powerful  stream,  must  be  given  an  outlet  for 
superabundant  ciierg) .  or  the  suppressed  activity  may  cause 
danger. 

Here  is  a  little  household  convenience  which  any  ho\  can 
mai;e.  It,  can  be  rendered  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Illus- 
tration No.  1  shows  its  form  and  its  purpose. 

The  foundation  is  a  piece  of  wood.  If  the  boy  lias  a  jig-saw, 
and  wishes  to  ornament  the  article  highly,  a  light  wood  is 
chosen;  or  it  may  be  carved  if  his  lingers  are  skilful  in  that  ex- 
quisite work;  or  it  may  be  simply  an  oblong  piece  of  wood 
chosen  for  the  beauty  of  its  grain,  such  as  bird's-eye  maple  or 
salinwoqd.  The  wood  may  lie  bought  all  ready  cut  to  si/e  and 
polished,  or  it  may  be  procured  in  its  rough  state,  sawn,  orna- 
mented, and  polished  with  sand-paper  and  oil  by  the  boy  him- 
self. The  size  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  family.  The  piece 
should  be  thick  enough  not  to  warp  readily — about  two  and  a 
half  inches  broad,  and  in  length  should  be  iilmnt  tin  inch  and  a 
half  for  eaeh  member  of  the  family,  plus  two  inches.  That  is  to 
say,  for  a  family  of  four  the  length  should  be,  about  4  X  1£  +  2 
inches  =  8  inches.  A  sense  of  proportion  will  suggest  that, 
should  the  family  be  very  large,  it  would  be  better  to  make  the 
piece  of  wood,  twice  as  wide  and  half  as  long,  so  that  the  length 
will  not  be  disproportionate  to  the  breadth. 

Next  some  little  brass  eye-screws  should  be  ready,  one  for 
each  member  of  the  family,  and  the  same  number  of  disks  of 
celluloid  or  bone. 

For  these  last,  the  little  circular  pieces  of  celluloid  used  as 
counters  in  various  games  may  be  used.  A  hole  is  bored  very 
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near  to  the  circumference  with  a  red-hot  hair-pin,  and  a  tiny 
split  ring,  easily  procurable  at  any  hardware  shop,  is  passed 
through  the  hole. 

If  these  counters  are  not  handy,  there  is  to  be  found  in  any 
shop  where  key  rings  are  sold  a  kind  of  key  ring  with  a  bone  or 
ivory  tag  attached  for  the  name  of  the  owner.  They  may  be 
bought  for  a  few  cents  per  dozen.  The  large  ring  must  be  dis- 
•carded,aud  only  the  small  one  which  attaches  the  tag  to  the  key 
ring  is  to  be  used. 

On  one  side  of  these  disks  is  printed  the  word  "Out,"  in  gilt 
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house  by  calling  np-stairs.  When  father  makes  his  rounds  before 
shutting  up  the  house  for  the  night, lie  will  know  whether  every 
one  is  at,  home  or  not,  and  it,  will  not  often  happen  that  some 
one  is  kept  shivering  on  the  doorstep  in  vain  elforts  to  get  into 
the  house,  because  the  chain  has  been  put  up. 

Suppose  the  boy's  father  or  mother  is  a  literary  person,  or  one 
accustomed,  for  any  reason,  to  spend  many  hours  in  solitary 
work.  A  little  square  of  wood  with  one  disk  mi  it  might  bo 
fastened  on  the  outside  of  such  a  person's  study  door.  On  one 
side  should  bo  the  \\  ord  "  Hnsy,"  and  on  the  other, "Disengaged." 
The  busy  worker  within  will  bless  the  little  circle  which  may  se- 
cure to  him  hours  for  work,  untroubled  by  trifling  interruptions. 

Suppose  there  is  any  one  member  of  the  family  who  has  many 
callers  on  business.  A  little  indicator  might  be  prepared  for 
him  in  the  following  way:  A  square  or  circular  piece  of  wood 
has  "Out,"  "In,"  "Engaged,"  printed  on  it,  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration. The  long  hand  of  a  clock  is  riveted  in  the  centre,  so 
as  to  turn  freely,  but  not  so  freely  as  to  fall  out  of  place-,  llesidcs 
the  words  "Out"  and  "Engaged,"  the  dial  of  a  clock  is  imitated, 
with  the  slight  alteration  that  between  XII.  and  I.  there  should 
be  inserted  an  interrogation  point.  A  small  hand  from  a  clock 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  of  these  dials.  These  hands  may 
be  procured  at,  any  jeweller's,  or  from  any  old  toy  watch  or  peep- 
o'-day  clock  which  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

The  person  whose  name  the  indicator  bears  has  no  need  to 
hunt  up  the  servant  who  opens  the  door  to  tell  her  what  time 
he  will  be  at  home;  the  servant  may  forget  the  hour,  or  some 
one  else  may  happen  to  answer  the  caller's  bell.  On  going  out, 
he  simply  turns  the  central  clock-hand  to  the  word  "Out"  ;  on 
the  little  dial  beside  it  he  points  the  hand  to  the  hour  when  he- 
expects  to  come  home,  if  he  knows  it;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  points 
it  to  the  interrogation  mark.  In  a  similar  manner  he  may  indi- 
cate that  he  is  engaged,  and  at  what,  time  he  expects  to  be  tit 
leisure.  Thus  with  the  indicator  shown  in  the  illustration,  who- 
soever opens  the  door  may  tell  the  caller  that.  Dr.  Smitbsou  is 
not  iu  at  the  present  time,  but  that  he  is  expected  to  be  back 
about  3.30. 

Similar  indicators  might  be  made  useful  iu  all  business  offices. 

If  the  boy  has  talent  for  designing,  many  pretty  decorations 
will  suggest  themselves  to  him;  but  even  if  they  are  without 
any  ornament  save  the  grain  of  the  wood,  they  are  very  pretty 
little  articles  for  the  hall. 
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MAKING    A    FINE    POINT. 
OFFICER   MULCAHEY.  "  Tis   FOINK    FOK    COASTING,   YE    BAY? 

'Tl8  WELL  I  KNOW  THAT.  ANlt  TMK  FO1NE  FOK  COASTING  ON  TH  1C  SIDEWALK 
IB  FIVE  DOLLARS,  ANI>  I  HAVE  HALF  ,\  M"IM'  TO  KUN  YEZ  IN  FOP.  IT  J 
THAT  WOULD  lii;  F01NE  TOO — BEE?" 


PROVERBS  OF  YOUTH. 

TOOTHACHE  is  worst  just  before  school-time, 
about  it.lio  A.M. 


It  disappears 


It  is  injurious  to  a  boy's  health  to  carry  a  sciittleful  of  coal 
up  two  Might*  of  stairs  ;  but  a  football  game  may  bo  indulged 
in  for  several  hours  \vithoul  harmful  fatigue. 

Sweeping  is  bad  lor  a  Bill's  back  and  anus;  but  dancing  all 
the  evening  is  good  exercise. 

Whittling  in  a  recreation;  but  picking  up  the  chips  makes 
the  back  ache. 

Never  study  at  niglit;  it  is  bad  for  the  eyes.  But  one  may 
read  fairy  tales  until  midnight  with  profit  and  pleasure. 

A  weary  child  should  never  run  errands  after  school-time; 
but  he  may  go  a-skatiug  until  six  o'clockrfor  skating  is  health- 
ful. 

Practising  scales  on  the  piano  should  be  avoided.  It  makes 
mamma's  lira<la<  he  worse.  But  a  real  jolly  pillow  right  up- 
stairs may  be  iudulged  in  if  the  thumps  are  not  too  frequent. 

Blacking  one's  boots  is  dirty  work;  but  playing  mumble-the- 
peg  is  only  fun. 

SINGULAR. 
I  MADE  a  little  snow-ball  once — 

It  seemed  to  me  a  tiny  speck — 
And  yet  a  man  called  me  a  dunce 

Because  it  hit  him  in  the  neck. 


A  POSER. 

JuiMiEiiOY  (ricu'ing  a  bald-headi'd  baTiy)  :  "Papa,  aren't  we  go- 
ing to  plant  any  hair  on  him!" 


A   GOOD  REASON. 

"I  HOPE  you  never  fight  with  your  little  brother,"  remarked 
the  visitor. 

"No'm,"  replied  Bobby;  '"cause  he's  a  great  deal  stronger 
than  I  am." 


LIKE  REAL  PEOPLE. 

"  I  ALWAYS  feel  down-hearted  during  winter  out-of-doors,"  re- 
marked the  thermometer;  "but  as  soon  as  I  get  into  a  warm 
room  my  spirits  begin  to  rise." 


A  PUZZLE. 

"  A  LITTLE  bird  told  me  that  you  were  naughty  to-day,"  said 
Tommy's  father. 

"  Must  have  been  that  parrot  next  door,"  answered  Tommy ; 
"  but  I  don't  know  how  he  found  it  out." 


AN   EXPLANATION. 
"PAPA,  what  is  a  dude?" 

"  It  is  a  sort  of  a  man,  Willie.     It  is  named  after  a  bird  called 
the  dodo,  which  has  no  sense,  and  a  fearful  unreceipted  bill." 


OUR  BABY. 

11  HE   HAS   HIS   GKANDMOTUEK's    EYES,  AND    HIS   GRANDPAPA '8   NOBE." 


HARPERS 
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CANOEMATES: 

A    STORY    OF    THE    EVERGLADES. 

BY    KIRK    M  UN  ROE, 
AtJTnon  OP  "CAMPMATES,"  "DOKYHATES,"  "TIIE  FLAMINGO  FEATHER,"  "CHKYSTAI.,  .IATK,  &  Co.,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IN  THE  FAR  SOUTH. 

REALLY,  mother,  it  doesn't  seem  as  though  I  could 
stand  it  any  longer!  Life  in  this  place  isn't  worth 
living,  especially  when  it's  a  life  of  poverty,  and  what 
people  call  'genteel  poverty,  'suchasours  is.  Our  struggle 
is  for  bare  existence,  and  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
future  to  it.  If  you'd  only  let  me  go  to  New  York,  I'm 
sure  I  could  do  something  there  that  was  worth  the  doing, 


but  I  can't  do  anything  here,  and  I'd  almost  rather  die 
than  live  here  any  longer."  With  this  Sumner  Rankiu 
flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  his  flushed  face  was  as 
heavily  clouded  as  though  life  held  nothing  of  hope  or 
happiness  for  him. 

"Why,  my  dear  boy,"  exclaimed  his  mother,  standing 
beside  him  and  smoothing  his  tumbled  brown  curls  with 
her  cool  hands,  "  what  is  the  matter?  I  never  knew  you 
to  speak  so  bitterly  before." 

Mrs.  Raukhi  still  looked  so  young  arid  pretty  that  she 
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might,  almost  be  taken  for  an  rider  sister  of  the  handsome 
Seventeen-year-old  boy  over  whom  she  now  bent  so  ten- 
derly. 

To  the  casual  observer  ihe  IJankins'  home  was  a  very 
pleasant  one.  It  was  a  pretty  broad-vernndaed  cottage, 
nestling  in  the  shadows  of  a  clump  of  towering  cocoa- nut- 
pahns,  on  the  far  southern  island  of  Ke\  West.  It  stood 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  so  close  to  the  beach 
that,  the  warm  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  rippling  on  the 
coral  rocks  behind  it  made  a  ceaseless  melody  for  its  in- 
mates, .lasmme  vines  clambered  over  it,  glossy  leaved 
myrtles,  a  hedge  of  night- blooming  cereus,  and  other 
sweet-scented  tropical  shrubs  perfumed  the  air  about  it. 
Through  these,  looking  out  from  the  shaded  coolness  of 
the  verandas,  the  eye  caught  fascinating  glimpses  of  blue 
waters,  with  white  sails  constantly  passing,  and  stately 
men-of-war  swinging  idly  at  their  moorings.  It  looked 
an  ideal  home;  but  even  in  this  tropical  Eden  there  was 
one  very  large  serpent,  besides  several  that  were  smaller 
though  almost  equally  annoying.  The  big  one  was  pov- 
erty, and  it  held  the  Ranking  in  its  dread  embrace  as 
though  with  no  intention  of  relaxing  it. 

Mrs.  Raiikin  was  the  widow  of  a  naval  officer  who  had 
been  stationed  at  Key  West  a  few  years  before.  He  had 
sent  his  wife  and  only  child  North  to  escape  a  dreadful 
summer  of  yellow  fever,  while  he  had  staid  and  died  at 
his  post.  Shortly  before  his  death  Commander  Rankin, 
believing  that  Key  West  property  was  about  to  increase 
rapidly  in  value,  had  invested  all  that  he  had  in  the  little 
jasmine-clad  cottage,  expecting  to  be  able  to  sell  it  at  a. 
handsome  profit  when  his  term  of  service  at  that  station 
should  expire.  Thus  it  was  all  that  remained  to  his  fam- 
ily, and  to  this  haven  Mrs.  llankin.  sad-eyed  and  wellnigli 
broken  hearted,  had  returned  with  her  boy.  The  fever 
had  caused  real  estate  to  become  of  so  little  value  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  selling  the  cottage;  so  they  were 
forced  to  live  in  it,  and  the  widow  eked  out  her  scanty 
pension  by  letting  such  rooms  as  she  could  spare  to  lod- 
gers. During  the  pleasant  winter  season  she  rarely  had 
difficulty  in  filling  them,  but  through  the  long  hot  sum- 
mer months  desirable  lodgers  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  poverty  serpent  enfolded  them  closely. 

One  of  the  lesser  serpents  against  which  the  Rankins 
had  to  contend  was  the  lack  of  congenial  society;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  government  employes  and 
others  whose  business  compels  them  to  live  there,  the 
population  of  Key  West  is  composed  of  spongers  and 
wreckers,  Cuban  and  negro  cigar-makers.  Another  was 
the  lack  of  good  schools,  and  the  worst  of  all  was  the 
lack  of  suitable  business  openings  for  Sunnier,  or  ''  Sum- 
mer," as  his  Chinese  nurse  had  called  him  when  he  was 
a  baby,  and  as  hi'  had  been  called  ever  since  on  account 
of  his  bright  face  and  sunny  disposition.  He  would  have 
loved  dearly  to  go  through  the  Naval  Academy  and 
follow  the  profession  that  had  been  his  father's,  but  the 
Rankins  had  no  political  influence,  and  without  that  there 
was  no  chance.  He  could  not  go  into  a  cigar  factory,  and 
though  his  boyish  love  of  adventure  had  led  him  to  take 
several  (rips  on  sponging  vessels,  it  was  not  the  business 
for  a  gentleman. 

Born  in  China,  the  boy  had,  with  his  mother,  follow- 
ed his  naval  father  to  many  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
world.  Both  his  father  and  mother  had  devoted  all  their 
spare  time  to  his  education,  and  thus  he  was  well  inform- 
ed in  many  branches  of  which  the  average  boy  knows 
little  or  nothing-.  He  loved  the  sea  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it.  From  his  babyhood  he  had  played  with 
and  sailed  boats.  Now  there  was  no  better  sailor  in  Key 
West  than  he,  nor  one  more  at  home  among  the  reefs  of 
those  Southern  waters.  He  knew  the  secrets  of  boat 
building  from  keel  to  truck,  and  from  stem  to  stern,  while 
his  favorite  employment  was  the  whittling  out  of  models, 
the  drawing  of  sail  plans,  and  the  designing  of  yachts. 


But  nobody  wanted  yachts  in  Key  West,  nor  did  its  sail- 
ors care  to  have  improved  models  for  their  fishing-boats 
or  sponge  vessels.  So  Stunner  was  considered  a  dreamer, 
and  people  said  he  ought  to  be  doing  something  besides 
whittling  and  idling  about  home.  The  boy  thought  so 
himself,  but  what  to  do  and  how  to  set  about  it  were  prob- 
lems the  attempted  solution  of  which  caused  him  manv 
an  unhappy  hour. 

On  the  perfect  winter  day  that  he  had  come  home  in  such 
a  despairing  frame  of  mind,  his  own  life  had  just  been  pre- 
sented in  vivid  contrast  to  that  of  another  boy  who  seem- 
ed to  have  the  very  things  that  Sunnier  most  longed  for. 
He  had  been  down  to  the  wharf  to  see  the  Olivette,  the 
West  Indian  fast  mail  -  steamer  from  Tampa,  come  in. 
There  he  had  been  particularly  attracted  by  a  boy  some- 
what, younger  than  himself,  standing  with  a  gentleman, 
whom  Sumner  supposed  to  be  his  father,  on  the  after-deck. 
As  the  steamer  neared  the  wharf,  this  boy  amused  himself 
by  flinging  silver  coins  into  the  river  for  the  fun  of  see- 
ing little  negroes  dive  after  them. 

"Only  think,  mother!"  exclaimed  Sumner,  in  relating 
this  incident;  "he  threw  money  away  as  I  would  so 
many  pebbles,  and  didn't  seem  to  value  it  any  more. 
Just  imagine  a  boy  having  money  to  waste  like  that! 
And  some  of  those  little  rascals  who  dived  for  it  made 
more  in  a  few  minutes  than  I  have  to  spend  in  months." 

"But,  Sunnier,"  said  Mrs.  Rankin,  gravely,  "I  hope 
your  nnhappiness  does  not  arise  from  jealousy  of  an- 
other's prosperity?" 

"  Yes,  it  does,  mother,"  replied  the  boy.  honestly; 
"though  it  isn't  only  because  he  could  throw  money 
away;  it  is  because  he  has  the  very  thing  that  I  would 
rather  have  than  anything  else  in  the  world — the  pret- 
tiest, daintiest,  cedar  sailing  canoe  that  ever  was  built.  I 
never  saw  one  before,  but  I've  read  of  them,  and  studied 
their  plans  until  I  know  all  about  them.  She  is  as  differ- 
ent from  my  old  canvas  thing  as  a  yacht  is  from  a  scow." 

"  But  you  thought  your  canvas  canoe  very  nearly  per- 
fect when  you  built  her." 

"  I  know  I  did,  but  I  have  learned  better  since  then, 
and  now  it  seems  as  though  I  should  never  care  to  look 
at  it  again." 

Yet  this  same  despised  canvas  canoe,  which  Surnnei 
had  built  himself  the  year  before  without  ever  having 
seen  one,  had  been  considered  by  himself  and  his  friends 
a  masterpiece  of  naval  construction,  and  he  had  cruised 
in  her  ever  since  with  great  satisfaction. 

"You  have  yet  to  learn,  dear,  that  it  is  ever  so  much 
harder  to  be  satisfied  with  the  things  we  have  than  to  ob- 
tain those  for  which  we  long',  no  matter  how  far  beyond 
our  reach  they  may  seem,"  said  Mrs.  Rankin,  gently. 

"I  suppose  it  is,  mother,  and  I  know  it  is  horrid  to 
come  to  you  with  my  miserable  complainings;  but  I  wish 
I  had  never  seen  those  canoes — for  there  were  two  of  them 
just  alike — ami  I  wish  wealthy  people  wouldn't  come  to 
Key  West  with  such  things.  They  don't  do  us  any  good, 
and  only  make  us  feel  our  poverty  the  more  keenly. 
Why,  there  they  are  now!  Turning  in  here,  too!  What 
can  they  want  with  us,  I  wonder?  I  won't  see  them,  at 
any  rate.  I've  no  more  use  for  wealthy  snobs  than  they 
have  for  me." 

So  saying,  Sumner  left  the  room  by  a  rear  door,  and 
the  steps  of  the  approaching  visitors  sounded  on  the  front 
veranda. 

CHAPTER    II. 

THREE  CANOES,  AND  THE  FATE  OF  ONE. 

As  Simmer's  mother  opened  the  door,  she  saw  that  the 
gentleman  who,  politely  lifting  his  hat,  asked  if  she  were 
Mrs.  Rankin,  was  too  young  to  be  the  father  of  the  boy  by 
his  side. 

"  May  I  introduce  myself  as  Mr.  Tracy  Manton,  of  New 
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York?"  he  said,  when  she  had  answered  his  question  in 
the  affirmative;  "and  my  nephew,  Master  Worth  Manton? 
We  have  called  to  see  if  we  can  engage  rooms  here  for  a 
week  or  so.  We  will  take  our  meals  at  the  hotel,  but  we 
have  two  canoes  that  we  propose  fitting  out  here  for  a 
cruise  up  the  reef,  and  we  want  to  find  a  place  close  to 
the  water  where  we  can  keep  them  in  safety,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  near  them.  Mr.  Merrill  advised  us  to  come 
here,  and  it  looks  as  though  this  were  exactly  the  place 
of  which  we  are  in  search.  So  if  you  can  accommodate 
us,  we  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor." 

With  the  remembrance  of  Sumner's  last  words,  Mrs. 
Rankiii  hesitated  a  moment  before  replying,  whereupon 
Mr.  Manton  added,  "I  trust  you  are  not  going  to  refuse 
us,  for  I  have  set  my  heart  on  coming  here,  and  will 
gladly  pay  full  hotel  rates  for  the  accommodation." 

"  If  my  vacant  rooms  suit  you,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  let 
you  have  them  at  my  regular  rate,  which  is  all  they  are 
worth,"  answered  the  widow,  quietly,  as  she  reflected  on 
the  poverty  which  would  not  allow  even  a  mother's  feel- 
ings to  interfere  with  honorable  bread-winning.  "  Will 
you  step  in  and  look  at  them  ?" 

"  We  are  in  luck,  my  boy,  and  our  little  expedition  has 
begun  most  prosperously,"  said  Mr.  Tracy  Manton  an 
hour  later,  as  he  and  his  nephew  sat  in  one  of  the  two 
pretty  back  rooms  that  they  had  engaged,  surrounded  by 
their  belongings,  and  looking  out  on  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  Gulf.  On.  the  grass  of  the  palm-shaded  back  yard. 
and  iii  plain  sight  from  the  windows,  lay  the  two  canoes 
that  had  excited  Sumner's  admiration  and  envy.  They 
were  indeed  beauties  as  they  lay  there  divested  of  their 
burlap  wrappings,  and  that  they  were  fresh  from  the 
builder's  hands  was  shown  by  their  uuscratched  varnish 
and  gleaming  metal  fittings.  They  were  fifteen  feet  long' 
by  thirty  inches  wide  amidships,  were  provided  with  fold- 
ing metal  centre  boards,  metal  drop  rudders,  foot-aiid- 
hand  steering-gear,  water-tight  compartments  fore  and 
aft,  and  were  decked,  with  the  exception  of  their  roomy 
cockpits.  These  were  surrounded  by  stout  oak  coamings 
three  inches  high,  sharp-pointed,  and  flaring-  outward  at 
the  forward  ends,  but  cut  down  so  as  to  be  flush  with  the 
deck  aft.  Beside  them  lay  the  confused  mass  of  paddles, 
sails,  spars,  canoe  tents,  rubber  aprons,  cushions,,  and  cord- 
age that  completed  their  equipment.  They  were  simply 
perfect  in  every  detail,  and  the  most  beautiful  things 
Sunnier  Rankiii  had  ever  set  his  eyes  upon.  At  least  he 
thought  so,  as,  returning  from  a  long  tramp  on  which  he 
had  tried  to  walk  off  his  unhappiness,  he  found  them 
lying  in  the  yard.  In  spite  of  his  surprise  at  seeing  them 
there,  and  a  return  of  his  unwelcome  feeling  of  envy,  he 
could  not  help  stopping  to  admire  them,  and  study  their 
details. 

"Hollo!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Manton,  again  looking  from 
his  window.  "There's  a  chap  down  there  staring  his 
eyes  out  at  our  boats.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were 
our  landlady's  son;  the  one,  you  know,  we  were  advised 
to  engage  as  a  guide.  You  wait  here  while  I  run  down 
and  find  out." 

So  Worth  waited  and  watched  from  the  window  to 
note  the  result  of  his  uncle's  negotiations. 

At  a  first  glance  one  would  have  said  that  Worth 
Manton  was  an  effeminate  boy,  with  a  pale  face,  blue 
eyes,  and  fair  hair.  If,  however,  the  observer  looked 
long  enough  to  note  the  square  chin,  the  occasional  com- 
pression of  the  thin  lips,  and  flash  of  the  eyes,  he  might 
form  a  different  opinion.  He  was  the  son  of  Guy  Man- 
ton,  the  great  Wall  Street  operator  who  had  made  a 
fortune  out  of  Western  railroads,  and  he  had  all  his 
life  been  accustomed  to  lavish  luxury.  He  was  rather 
delicate,  and  it  was  largely  on  his  account  that  his  pa- 
rents had  decided  to  spend  a  winter  at  St.  Augustine. 
The  boy  had  taken  but  slight  interest  in  the  gayeties 
of  the  Ponce  de  Leon,  nor  had  he  gained  any  benefit 


from  the  chill  rain-storms  driven  in  from  the  ocean  by 
the  east  winds  of  midwinter.  The  doctor  had  advised 
his  going  further  south :  and  when  his  uncle  Tracy  pro- 
posed that  they  make  a  canoe  trip  up  the  great  Florida 
reef  which  lies  off  the  most  southerly  coast  of  the 
United  States,  Worth  had  eagerly  seconded  the  proposi- 
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tion,  and  had  finally  won  the  reluctant  consent  of  his 
parents. 

He  knew  nothing  of  canoeing,  nor  did  his  uncle  know 
much  more;  but  the  latter  was  a  good  yachtsman,  and 
Worth  had  had  some  experience  of  the  same  kind,  so 
they  felt  confident  they  could  manage.  They  intended 
to  devote  some  time  to  studying  their  craft,  and  learning 
their  possibilities  in  the  waters  about  Key  West.  So 
two  canoes,  completely  equipped,  were  ordered  from  the 
builder  by  telegraph.  Worth's  father  promised  to  char- 
ter a  yacht,  sail  down  the  coast  in  it,  and  meet  them  at 
Cape  Florida  about  the  1st  of  April,  and  the  two  would- 
be  canoemen  started  for  Key  West  full  of  pleasant  an- 
ticipations. 

Sunnier  Rankiii  started  at  being  asked  if  that  were  his 
name,  for  he  had  not  heard  Mr.  Manton's  step  on  the 
grass  behind  him,  and  answered  rather  curtly  that  it 
was. 

"Well,"  said  the  young  man,  plunging  into  business 
at  once,  as  was  his  habit,  "I  have  been  told  that  you 
are  a  first-class  sailor  as  well  as  a  good  reef  pilot.  My 
nephew  and  I  are  going  to  cruise  up  the  reef,  and  I 
should  like  to  engage  your  services  as  boatman  and 
guide.  I  am  willing  to  pay — 

"  It  makes  no  difference  what  you  are  willing  to  pay," 
interrupted  Sunnier,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  flashing 
eyes.  "My  services  as  boatman  are  not  for  hire  at  any 
price."  With  this  assertion  of  his  pride,  or  as  he  ima- 
gined of  his  independence,  the  boy  turned  and  walked 
into  the  house. 
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"Whew!"  whistled  Mr.  Manton.  gazing  after  the  re- 
treating form  in  aiaa/ement.  "  There's  a  l>it  of  dyna- 
mite for  you!  1'ride  and  poverty  mixed  in  equal  parts 
do  make  a  most  powerful  explosive.  However,  1  haw-n't 
forgotten  mj  <>\\n  clays  of  poverty,  and  can  I'ully  appre- 
ciate  the  boy's  feelings.  I'll  try  liini  on  a  different  tack 
as  soon  as  this  little  squall  lias  blown  over.  lie  ami  his 
mot  her  must,  be  different  from  the  majority  of  the  people 
down  here,  for  they  are  the  first  we  have  met  who  don't 
seem  to  want  to  make  money  out  of  us." 

Mr.  Tracy  Manlon  had  no  idea  of  giving  up  his  pur- 
pose of  engaging  Sumiier  to  accompany  them  on  their 
trip,  for  he  was  the  kind  of  a  man  who  wins  his  way  by 
sticking  to  whatever  plan  he  has  decided  upon,  in  which 
respect  his  nephew  Worth  strongly  resembled  him.  So 
the  next  time  he  met  the  lad,  which  was  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day,  he  held  out  his  hand  and  said:  "I 
beg  your  pardon  for  my  unintentional  rudeness  of  yester- 
day, and  my  forgetf illness  of  the  fact  that  a  gentleman 
is  such  no  matter  where  he  is  found.  Now  I  want  you 
to  forgive  me,  forget  my  offence,  and  do  me  a  favor.  I 
can't  make  head  or  tail  of  our  sails,  and  they  don't 
seem  to  me  right  somehow.  If  you  will  come  and  look 
at  them,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged." 

By  this  time  Sunnier  was  so  heartily  ashamed  of  his 
conduct  of  the  day  before  that  he  was  only  too  glad  to 
accept  this  overture  of  friendship,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  two  were  busily  discussing  the  sails  of  the  C"/ii<! 
and  Psyche,  as  the  Mantons'  canoes  were  named.  The 
spars  were  much  heavier  than  they  need  be,  while  the 
sails  were  of  the  ill-shaped,  unserviceable  pattern  gener- 
ally furnished  by  canoe-builders,  and  these  defects  were 
quickly  detected  by  Sumner's  experienced  eye.  When  he 
pointed  them  out  to  Mr.  Man  ton,  the  latter  readily  com- 
prehended them,  but  was  at  a  loss  how  to  make  the  im- 
provements that  were  evidently  demanded. 

In  order  to  explain  more  thoroughly  the  idea  that  he 
wished  to  convey,  Sumner  dragged  out  his  own  canvas 
canoe,  stepped  her  masts,  and  hoisted  her  sails.  They 
were  of  a  most  ingenious  and  effective  lateen  pattern, 
such  as  Mr.  Manton  had  never  before  seen. 

"Where  did  you  get  hold  of  that  idea?"  he  asked, 
after  studying  them  carefully  a  few  moments.  "It  is  a 
capital  one." 

"I  got  it  partly  from  an  Arab  dhow  that  I  once  saw 
off  Madagascar,  and  partly  from  the  feluccas  at  Civita 
Vecehia."  i 

"Madagascar  and  the  Mediterranean!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Manton,  in  astonishment.  "  If  you  have  visited  both  of 
those  places,  you  must  have  travelled  extensively." 

"Yes,"  answered  Sumner,  quietly,  but  with  a  twinkle 
of  amusement  in  his  eye.  "The  son  of  a  naval  officer 
who  attempts  to  follow  his  father  about  the  world  is  apt 
to  see  a  good  bit  of  it  before  he  gets  through." 

Mr.  Manton,  who  had  known  nothing  of  Sumner's  his- 
tory, no  longer  wondered  that  he  had  been  offended  at 
being  taken  for  a  boatman  whose  services  could  be  hired. 
He  was,  however,  too  wise  to  make  further  mention  of 
the  subject,  and  merely  said, 

"Then  you  have  had  a  splendid  chance  to  study  sails." 
And  again  turning  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  he 
asked,  "  Would  you  be  willing  to  help  us  cut  out  some  for 
our  canoes  after  your  models?" 

Sumner  answered  that  he  would  be  not  only  willing 
but  u'lad  to  lend  every  aid  in  his  power  toward  properly 
equipping1  the  two  canoes  for  their  trip. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  sky  was 
black  with  an  approaching  squall  that  caused  them  to 
watch  with  some  uneasiness  for  Worth's  return.  He  had 
gone  out  in  one  of  the  canoes  an  hour  before  for  a  padd  le, 
and  luul  not  since  been  seen.  Just  as  the  storm  broke,  he 
appeared  around  a  point,  and  headed  towards  the  little 
landing-place  near  which  they  were  standing.  As  his 


course  lay  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  his  struggle 
was  lony  and  hard.  They  watched  him  anxiously,  and 
more  than  once  Sumner  offered  to  go  to  the  boy's  assist- 
ance.'; but  his  uncle  said  lie  wished  \Vorlh  to  learn  self- 
reliance  more  than  anything  else,  and  this  was  too  good 
a  lesson  to  be  spoiled.  Finally  the  young  paddler  con- 
quered, and  reaching  the  landing-place  in  safety,  sprang 
ashore.  He  was  either  too  much  exhausted  or  too  care- 
less to  propi  H\  secure  his  canoe,  and  as  he  stepped  from 
it.  a  spiteful  gust  of  wind  struck  it  full  on  the  side.  In 
another  moment  it  was  beyond  reach,  and  drifting  rapid- 
ly out  to  sea. 

Both  the  Mantons  were  confused  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  mishap.  Before  they  could  form  any  plan  for  the 
recovery  of  the  runaway,  Sumner  had  shoved  his  own 
canvas  canoe  into  the  water,  jumped  aboard,  and  was 
dashing  away  in  pursuit  of  the  truant.  He  was  almost 
within  reach  of  his  prize,  and  his  tiny  sail  was  almost 
indistinguishable  amid  the  blackness  of  the  squall,  "when 
the  watchers  011  shore  were  horrified  to  see  another  and 
much  larger  sail  come  rushing  down  dead  before  the 
wind  directly  towards  it.  Then  the  tiny  canoe  sail  dis- 
appeared, and  as  the  larger  one  seemed  to  sweep  over  the 
spot  where  it  had  been,  the  Mantons  gazed  at  each  other 
with  faces  that  betokened  the  dread  they  dared  not  put 
into  words. 

For  a  few  minutes  Sumner  Rankin's  peril  was  most 
imminent.  He  was  almost  within  reach  of  the  drifting 
canoe,  which  he  had  been  watching  too  closely  to  take 
note  of  any  other  object,  when  he  became  conscious  of 
the  clumsy  wood-laden  schooner  rushing  down  on  him 
before  the  squall.  She  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  two 
negroes,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  she  yawed,  heading 
one  moment  this  way,  and  the  next  another,  he  saw  that 
they  had  but  little  control  of  her  movements.  In  vain 
did  he  shout  to  them  to  look  out.  His  voice  was  lost  in 
the  shriek  of  the  wind,  and  they  did  not  hear  him.  He 
tried  to  cross  their  bows,  and  might  have  succeeded  in  so 
doing,  but  at  that  moment  their  mainsail  gybed  over  with 
a  crash,  and  the  heavy  craft,  looking  as  large  as  a  man- 
of-war  in  comparison  with  his  cockle-shell,  headed  direct- 
ly for  him.  With  the  next  send  of  the  sea  the  canvas 
canoe  was  crushed  beneath  the  ponderous  bows,  and  blot- 
ted from  existence  as  though  it  had  been  a  drifting  leaf. 
As  Sumner  saw  the  black  mass  towering  above  him,  and 
before  it  could  descend,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  taking  a 
straight  header,  dived  deep  into  the  angry  waters. 

[TO    IIE    CONTINUED.] 


HOW    FREDOXIA    WENT    TO    THE    FIRE. 

BY    MARY    SELDEN   McCOBB. 

ISN'T  she  a  beauty?  Isn't  he  a  darlin'?" 
It  was  Fredoiiia  Butts  who  spoke.  "She"  was  a 
small  steam  fire-engine  made  mostly  of  nickel,  but  orna- 
mented slightly  with  brass.  "Fourth  Class."  That  was 
what  the  catalogue  said.  "He"  was  a  powerful  bay 
horse,  ready  to  drag  this  same  engine  in  case  of  fire.  His 
name  was  Barkis,  because  he  was  so  "  willin'." 

"  Miss  Van  Dusen  she  give  him  the  name,"  explained 
Fredonia,  "and  she  read  me  lots  out  of  a  book  to  let  me 
know  who  Barkis  was,  and  how  he  was  'willin"  to 
marry  Mr.  Peggotty's  sister.  My !  wasn't  Miss  Van 
Dusen  scared  at  the  big-  fire?  She  just  scrieked,"  said 
Fredonia,  inventing-  a  word  to  combine  the  meanings  of 
scream  and  shriek  which  should  fitly  express  Miss  Van 
Dusen's  emotions. 

"  It  was  a  good  thing  that  the  fire  should  nearly  burn 
up  the  summer  boarders,"  added  Fredonia,  solemnly. 

She  spoke  the  truth.  It  was  the  summer  boarders  who 
had  declared  that  South  Liberty  must  and  should  have  a 
fire-engine.  Rich  Mr.  Throckmorton  had  actually  headed 
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a  subscription  paper  with,  the  enormous  sum  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  That  was  because  Mr.  Throckmortoii  had 
been  forced  to  skip  about  on  his  gouty  leg  at.  a  IVarfuIly 
rapid  pace  when  Farmer  Allen's  barn  blazed  up,  setting 
the  post-office  afire,  which,  in  turn,  kindled  the  new  wing 
of  the  hotel. 

All  the  village  had  ''turned  out"  to  pass  buckets  to 
and  from  the  river.  But  really  it  was  a  miracle  that  the 
hotel  was  saved.  "One  whiff  of  wind,  and  we  were 
gone,"  said  the  boarders. 

So  Mr.  Throckmorton,  who  had  spent  every  summer 
for  twenty  years  at  South  Liberty,  and  who  counted  on 
doing  the  same  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  existence,  glad- 
ly gave  his  thousand  dollars  to  be  spared  a  second  dance 
on  his  swollen  toes. 

Other  well-to-do  persons  who  "resorted"  year  after 
year  to  South  Liberty,  and  whose  "delicate  nervous 
organizations''  had  received  a  terrible  shock  from  what 
Deacon  Tibbetts  called  "our  conflagooratioii, "  opened 
their  purses.  Miss  Van  Duseii  gave  amateur  theatricals 
for  "the  cause."  Even  the  villagers  started  a  series  of 
"  sociables,"  at  which  everybody  paid  fifteen  cents  to  sit 
round  the  edge  of  the  "Vestry,"  and  converse  in  sub- 
dued whisper-,. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  more  than  two  thousand  dollars 
had  been  raised.  This  never  would  have  been  possible 
but  for  the  generosity  of  the  summer  boarders. 

It  was  considered  quite  proper  that  when  the  new  en- 
gine was  at  last  hauled  into  town,  Mr.  Throckmorton 
should  head  the  procession  in  a  high-top  buggy,  his  left 
leg  swathed  in  a  blanket,  and  his  hat  in  his  hand  as  he 
bowed  to  the  right  and  left  as  if  he  had  been  the  Grand 
Mogul  himself. 

Two  wagons  followed  in  the  buggy's  wake,  in  which 
the  "  Selectmen  "  were  borne  along,  three  on  a  seat. 
Then  came  the  engine,  dragged  by  enthusiastic  South 
Libertians.  Pistols  were  fired.  The  town  bell  clashed 
and  rang.  The  Aurora  brass  band,  hired  for  the  occasion, 
blew  itself  hoarse.  The  summer  boarders  waved  flags, 
and  being  for  the  most  part  ladies,  cheered  weakly  and 
shrilly. 

As  for  Fredonia  Butts,  she  was  wild  with  excitement. 

"And  she's  going  to  live  in  our  barn,"  said  Fredonia, 
rapturously.  "And  I've  sold  my  horse  to  the  town,  to 
drag  the  ingine.  He's  williu'." 

(It  was  on  hearing  this  that  Miss  Van  Dusen  gave  the 
animal  his  name.) 

Barkis  had  indeed  been  Fredonia's  property. 

"Take  him  for  a  birthday  present,  sissy,"  Caleb  Butts 
had  said,  laughing.  "I  drove  a  trade  on  him,  I  did. 
Man  was  mighty  anxious  to  sell  him.  Going  West,  he 
said.  '  Tricks*'  No,  sir!  Guess  I  know  a  tricky  boss 
when  I  see  him.  Ha,  ha!  Take  him,  with  my  blessin', 
Fredonia." 

And  now,  though  Caleb  Butts  pocketed  the  money 
when  the  town  bargained  for  the  big  bay,  yet,  "  /  sold 
him,"  declared  Fredonia. 

She  never  would  have  done  so  had  not  Barkis  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  Butts's  barn.  For  though  she  had 
owned  him  ten  days,  Fredonia  loved  the.  horse  tenderly. 

"And  when  the  snow  conies,  you  shall  have  Brown 
Betty  to  help  you  drag  the  ingine.  dear,"  Fredonia  ex- 
plained to  Barkis.  "And  if  the  fire's  very  far  off,  she 
shall  be  hitched  with  you,  even  in  summer." 

Caleb  Butts  agreed  to  take  care  of  the  new  engine.  So 
he  did — by  proxy. 

"  Never  stand  when  you  can  set.  Never  set  when  you 
can  lay.  Never  do  anythink  yourself  if  you  can  git 
some  one  else  to  do  it  for  you.  That's  my  maxiom," 
said  Caleb  Butts. 

But  fourteen-year-old  Fredonia  was  like  her  brisk  lit- 
tle mother,  who  "  makes  work  just  for  the  fun  o'  doing  of 
it,"  so  her  husband  declared. 


Fredonia's  heart  clung  to  that  engine.  She  rose  early 
to  rub  it  with  whiting.  She  spent,  all  her  money  to  I  un- 
boxes of  "  Universal-Metall-Putz-Pomade,"  wherewith  to 
polish  up  the  few  brass  ornaments.  She  sat  up  at  night 
to  relay  the  sticks  in  the  engine's  tiny  furnace,  and  to 
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dip  rags  anew  in  kerosene  that  they  might  light  at  a  sec- 
ond's notice.  Every  day  she  examined  the  line  of  hose 
to  make  sure  that  it  did  not  leak. 

She  even  arranged  a  wire  to  run  from  the  town-hall  to 
the  Butts's  harness-room,  where  it  was  attached  to  a  big 
dinner-bell. 

"IN  CASE  OF  FIRE 
PULL  THIS  WIRE." 

That  is  what  Fredonia  wrote  on  a  card,  which  she  tack- 
ed up  in  the  town-hall.  Even  in  the  night  some  of  the 
Butts  family  would  hear  the  bell  if  it  rang,  unless  every 
one  was  very  sound  asleep. 

How  Fredonia  did  long  for  a  fire!  Sometimes  she 
would  climb  to  the  barn  roof,  and  wistfully  view  the  land- 
scape o'er,  with  a  hope  that  she  might  spy  a  spark. 

"  I  should  be  sorry — of  course  I'd  oughter  be  sorry — if 
— if —  Fredonia  never  quite  finished  that  sentence. 

One  day  her  father  used  ;i  very  queer  word  to  Fredonia. 
His  eyes  twinkled  as  he  spoke  it.  Fredonia,  with  much 
trouble,  tracked  this  strange  word  to  its  hiding-place  in  a 
small  dictionary. 

'  '  Iii-cen'-di  a-ry,'  "  read  Fredonia.  '  '  One  who  ma- 
liciously burns  a  house.'"  Her  eyes  flashed.  "  I'm  not 
that  f  said  Fredonia.  "All  the  same,  if  there  was  a 
fire — 

So  the  days  sped  by.  The  engine,  shining  like  the 
morning,  bided  its  time. 

"O  my  beautiful!"  whispered  Fredonia,  rubbing  away 
with  Universal-Metall-Putz-Pomade. 

That  was  what  she  was  doing  one  late  August  after- 
noon when  suddenly  she  pricked  up  her  ears.  The  win- 
in  the  harness-room  was  vibrating.  There  was  a  faint 
sound  from  the  dinner-bell.  Then,  oh,  then  !  a  peal  came 
loud  and  clear. 

Fredonia's  heart  gave,  a  great  leap.  She  rushed  into 
the  garden,  where  her  father  was  deliberately  hoeing. 

"Fire!  fire!"  she  shouted. 

"  I  want  to  know!"  said  Caleb;  and  he  went  slowly  to 
hang  his  hoe  in  the  tool  house. 
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''  Ding  -dong!   (lino- -dong!"  rang  the  licll. 

Fredonia  scampered  back  to  the.  barn.  She  led  Barkis 
from  the  stall.  liy  that  lime  several  neighbors  were  on 
hand,  and  Caleb  mounted  the  engine. 

"  'Touch  a,  match  to  the  kindlin's  somebody,  and  give 
a  I  urn  to  the  wheels  to  start  ns,"  ordered  Mr.  Butts. 

Several  men  threw  themselves  on  the  spokes.  Barkis 
inured  nobly.  Bui  the  engine  was  heavy  for  any  but  the 

Strongest  horse  in  fresh  condition,  and  Barkis  had  been 
dragging  the  mowing-machine  all  the  morning',  while  the 
da\  before  he  had  hauled  logs  for  seven  or  eight  hours. 

Fredoiiia,  who  had  tlown  "  across  lots."  had  reached  the 
scene  of  the  tire,  and  stood  wringing  her  hands.  "  Why 
doesu'l  the  engine  come?"  she  groaned,  and  ran  down  the 
street  to  hasten  her  parent. 

"  \Ve're  on  the  way,"  shouted  Caleb,  from  afar.  "  Keep 
the  L>laze  a-goia',  and  we'll  be  there." 

But,  alas,  for  all  glory  to  that  brand-new  engine! 
The  lire,  was  quenched  before  Barkis  reached  the  spot. 

The  crowd  were  very  angry.  "We  won't  stand  this!" 
they  shouted.  "  You'd  no  business  to  fag  out  that  liorse, 
Caleb  Butts." 

"He  must  be  ixercised,"  said  Mr.  Butts,  doggedly. 

So  now  Fredonia  took  upon  herself  another  task.  It 
was  she  who  should  "  ixercise  "  Barkis.  He  should  do 
no  more  farm-work,  but  be  driven  briskly  an  hour  and 
a  half  each  morning  and  an  hour  each  afternoon. 

"It's  just  as  if  you  were  my  own  again,  darlin'  Bar- 
kis," said  Fredonia.  gleefully,  and  she  loved  the  great 
creature  more  than  ever. 

She  invited  some  of  the  village  children  to  accompany 
her  on  her  drives  in  the  great  market  wagon.  "You 
can  go  as  ballast,"  she  said;  and  off  they  would  all  rat- 
tle as  merry  as  grigs. 

But  one  day  Fredonia  shook  her  head. 

"Not.  one  of  you  shall  go  with  me,"  she  said,  and 
there  was  a  black  frown  between  her  eyes. 

She  drove  Barkis  that  morning  down  Lumley's  Lane 
— a  lonely  road  far  from  the  village.  She  was  gone 
three  whole  hours. 

"There  might  'a'  ben  a  fire,  and  Barkis  not  here," 
said  her  father,  reprovingly. 

Fredonia  flushed  crimson,  but  gave  no  explanation  of 
her  long  absence. 

Farmer  Bixby  told  a  strange  story.  "I  happened  on 
Fredony  down  in  Lumley's  Lane,  and  what  was  she  do- 
ing of?  She  was  standing  in  the  ro'd  rubbing  Barkis's 
left  foreleg.  Then  she  gets  a-tipioe.  and  whispers  in 
Barkis's  ear.  Then  she  climbs  into  the  waggin,  and  off 
they  go  like  the  wind." 

Corinne  Abby  Bixby  concluded  in  her  mind  that  Fre- 
donia must  be  a,  witch,  to  be  "whispering  to  a  dumb 
beast."  There  were  such  things  as  witches,  for  Corinne 
Abby  had  read  about  them  in  a  book. 

The  next  day,  when  Fredonia  drove  past  Farmer  Bix- 
by's  house,  Corinne  Abby  hailed  her. 

"  Hi,  Freddy  !  What  was  that  you  was  saying  in 
Barkis's  ear  down  in  Lumley's  Lane  ?"  called  Corinne 
Abby. 

Fredouia  started,  and  turned  pale.  Then  she  gave 
Barkis  a  cut  with  the  whip,  and  off  he  went.  Not  in 
the  direction  of  Lumley's  Lane,  however. 

That  night  a  breeze  came  whistling' over  the  hills.  It 
was  a  mischievous  wind,  and  went  rioting  across  the 
farms,  breaking  the  ripened  cornstalks,  ripping  a  dozen 
shingles  off  Squire  Rackett's  hen-house,  banging  the  vil- 
lage sign-boards,  and  waking  the  summer  boarders  by 
shrieking  through  their  key-holes. 

Then  with  a  whoop  off  it  careered  down  the  street,  and 
slammed  the  blinds  of  Fredonia  Butts's  bedroom.  Fre- 
donia, half  asleep,  sat  bolt-upright. 

"Whe-e-e-w!"  laughed  the  wind,  and  swooped  down 
Fredonia's  chimney,  and  set  the  swallows  fluttering. 


Fredonia  was  wide  awake  now.  The  sun  was  up, 
though  it  was  quite  early.  She  got  out  of  bed  to  fasten 
the  blind,  when —  What  was  the  smoke  over  yonder, 
and  what  was  that  crackling  noise?  Could  that  be  the 
wind?  Yes?  No? 

Then  Fredonia  heard  a  faint  "Ding-dong!  ding-dong!" 

' '  The  bel  1 !     The  bell !     Fire !"  she  gasped . 

Across  the  adjoining  fields  she  could  see  that  Farmer 
Bixby 's  shed  was  burning,  and  a  slender  finger  of  flame 
was  reaching  out  toward  the  granary. 

By  this  time  Caleb  Butts  was  roused.  It  was  he  who 
had  lirst  heard  the  warning  bell;  it  was  he  who  liar- 
noxrd  Barkis.  He  threw  open  the  barn  doors,  mounted 
l  he  engine,  and  grasped  the  reins. 

"Git  ap!"  shouted  Caleb  Butts. 

How  shall  I  tell  the  rest?  How  confess  the  shame, 
the  disgrace  which  followed? 

Five  minutes  later  twenty  men  were  crowding  round 
the  barn  doors.  What  a  sight  met  their  eyes!  With 
scarlet  face  sat  Caleb  Butts  upon  the  engine  seat.  In 
the  engine  furnace  the  small  sticks  were  already  crack- 
ling. And  Barkis  ?  There  stood  Barkis,  his  forefeet 
planted  firmly,  his  vicious  eyes  wide  open,  his  wicked 
tail  giving  sharp  lashes  to  right  and  left. 

"  Balky  !"  cried  one  of  the  Select-men. 

"  That's  why  that  man  sold  him  cheap,"  shouted  Ca- 
leb, beside  himself  with  rage.  -"  That's  why  the  fellow 
went  West  the  next  day." 

They  sei/ed  Barkis  by  the  bridle,  and  tugged  with 
might  and  main.  Not  an  inch  would  he  move.  They 
whipped  him.  He  gave  a  snort  and  stood  his  ground. 

"Try  coaxin',"  suggested  some  one. 

They  might  as  well  have  tried  to  coax  Bunker  Hill 
Monument. 

The  flames,  thanks  to  that  officious  little  breeze,  were 
spreading.  Again  the  men  tugged,  whipped,  coaxed. 
Again  they  coaxed,  whipped,  tugged.  All  in  vain.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  shrill  cry.  Dashing  down  the  yard, 
her  hair  streaming-  behind  her,  came  Fredouia. 

"  Let  me  get  at  him,"  she  panted. 

The  crowd  fell  apart.  Fredonia  pressed  forward.  There 
was  a  breathless  pause.  Barkis  eyed  his  mistress.  With 
eager  hands  she  stroked  his  left  leg.  On  tiptoe  she  held 
her  mouth  upward  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"Now!     Your  hand,  father." 

With  a  spring,  the  girl's  foot  was  on  the  wheel;  one 
bound,  and  she  stood  upright  between  her  father's  knees. 
She  seized  the  reins. 

"  Go  on,  Barkis!"  she  cried. 

The  crowd  scattered  none  too  soon.  With  a  plunge, 
Barkis  lurched  forward.  Out  of  the  barn,  through  the 
gate,  along  the  road,  rattled  the  engine. 

"Willing?"  You  would  have  said  "Barkis  is  will- 
ing" had  you  seen  him  gallop. 

"  Hurrah  !"  shouted  the  crowd,  in  hot  pursuit. 

But  all  at  once — stop! 

Barkis's  forefeet  planted  themselves  as  if  determined  to 
take  root. 

"No  use  to  whip  him.  I  found  that  out  long  ago," 
groaned  Fredonia. 

She  climbed  down  from  her  perch.  She  stroked  that 
naughty  leg.  What  she  whispered  in  that  vicious  ear 
she  never  divulged. 

A  jump.  A  catch  at  her  father's  hand.  On  they  go, 
helter-skelter,  pell-mell,  over  the  rough  country  road. 

"And  what's  the  use  of  hurrying  I'd  like  to  know?" 
demanded  Barkis,  in  a  resounding  neigh,  as,  at  the  end 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  halted,  for  the  last  time, 
after  three  more  balks  at  Farmer  Bixby 's  gate. 

Sure  enough,  where  was  the  fire?  In  spite  of  the 
wind,  buckets  deftly  handled  had  subdued  the  flames. 
The  engine  had  arrived  too  late  for  action. 

But  Barkis's  fate  was  sealed.     The  last  time  I- saw  him, 
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with  drooping  head,  he  was  ignominiously  ploughing  a 
potato  patch.  He  felt  the  disgrace  in  his  inmost  soul. 

"  And  it's  my  fault,"  confessed  Fredoiiia,  sadly.  "Fa- 
ther says  he  might  have  been  broken  of  his  bad  tricks. 
But  I  loved  him  so  that  I  couldn't  bear  to  tell  that  he 
balked  with  me  in  Lumley's  Lane." 

"What's  that?     Thunder?"  I  asked,  starting. 

"Oh  no!  That's  Barkis  growling"  said  Fredonia, 
much  depressed.  "He  just  hates  Brown  Betty  and  Gen- 
tle Susan.  They  draw  the  ingine  now;  and  when  Barkis 
catches  sight  of  them,  he  shows  his  teeth  and  growls! 
Will  you  come  and  see  the  iugine?" 

There  it  stood,  and  Fredonia's  eyes  sparkled  again  as 
she  gazed  on  its  shining  nickel  and  its  spotless  brass. 

Over  the  head-boards  of  stalls  protruded  two  long  sol- 
emn heads. 

"  Those  are  Brown  Betty  and  Gentle  Susan,"  said  she. 

"  We  do  not  balk,"  said  Brown  Betty  and  Gentle  Su- 
san, virtuously. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  PARIS. 
0  STab'leau. 

BY   LYDIA  FIELD   EMMET. 

rilHE  ancient  Greeks  had  the  most  convenient  way  of 
A  making  their  deities  scapegoats  for  all  their  own 
shortcomings.  No  matter  what  occurred,  human  beings 
never  seemed  obliged  to  take  the  blame  In  consequence 
of  this  very  unhandsome  conduct  on  the  part  of  their  wor- 
shippers, the  gods  and  goddesses  have  been  forced  to  cut 
a  most  sorry  figure  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  presenting  a 
lamentable  collection  of  all  the  sins  and  petty  weaknesses 
that  beset  frail  humanity.  In  the  matter  of  that  little 
oversight  which  ended  in  bringing  about  no  less  a  scrim- 
mage than  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  divinities  were  either 
very  short-sighted,  or  else,  as  was  unfortunately  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  case,  they  were  all  simply  "spoil- 
ing for  a  row."  Whichever  one  of  them  sent  out  those 
wedding  invitations  for  the  nuptials  of  Thetis  and  Peleus, 
and  omitted  to  send  one  to  Eris,  the  Goddess  of  Discord, 
might  have  known  that  it  would  not  go  unnoticed.  It 
proved,  indeed,  a  fatal  mistake;  but  it  is  consoling  to  re- 
flect that  had  the  influential  but  highly  objectionable 
old  ladies  always  been  invited,  the  world  would  have 
lacked  many  diverting  fairy  tales.  Minerva,  the  God- 
dess of  Wisdom,  was  usually  conceded  in  her  day  to  be  a 


person  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual attainment,  but  she 
did  not  know  enough  not 
to  enter  into  competition 
with  Venus  a.^  d  Juno  for 
the  prize  of  bounty —  the 
golden  apple  marked  "  For 
the  Fairest."  It  was  thrown 
1>.\  Kris,  in  deadly  spite, 
among  these  poor  frail  di- 
vinities while  they  were  en- 
joying the  wed  cling  festivi- 
ties. 

Paris,  a  handsome  though 
rather  flighty  youth  and  a 
son  of  King  Priam  of  Troy, 
happened  to  be  disporting 
himself  as  a  shepherd  on 
Mount  Ida  at  the  time  when 
lie  was  called  upon  to  de- 
cide this  delicate  point  as 
to  which  one  of  the  august 
trio  should  have  the  golden 
apple.  Paris's  costume  is  cer- 
tainly not  elaborate  or  diffi- 
cult to  reproduce.  He  sim- 
ply wears  u  short  tunic,  made 

in  two  wide  breadths  of  old-rose  or  terra-cotta-colored 
crepy  cheese-cloth.  The  breadths  are  sewed  together  at 
the  sides,  and  the  top  edges  clasped  together  over  the 
shoulders.  It  is  girdled  in  with  a  leather  strap  at  the 
waist,  and  almost  hidden  by  the  leopard-skin  which  is 
wrapped  tight  around  the  hips  and  fastened  over  one 
shoulder.  In  many  .cases  a  real  leopard-skin  might  be 
rather  difficult  to  come  by,  but  a  piece  of  the  imitation 
cloth  or  plush  is  very  easily  procured  at  almost  any  dry- 
goods  or  theatrical  shop.  Paris  wears  on  his  head  a  little 
chaplet  of  willow  twigs  or  any  delicate  green  leaves. 
He  holds  in  one  hand  a  crook,  improvised  out  of  a  broom- 
handle  and  some  silver  paper,  while  the  other  hand 
offers  the  golden  apple  to  Venus.  By  his  side  lie  his 
pandean-pipes.  These  can  be  imitated  very  effectively  by 
a  row  of  little  round  sticks  cut  in  graduated  lengths  and 
glued  together,  after  which  they  can  be  bound  with  two 
bands. 

Lady  Venus  wears  a  light  drapery  of  the  softest  rosy 
material,  mull  muslin  or  one  of  the  clinging  stripy  crepes 
which  are  used  in  ball-dresses.  Her  gown  is  made  like 
all  Greek  dresses,  perfectly  straight,  and  is  only  fastened 
over  one  shoulder.  It  is  girdled  at  the  hips  by  a  garland 
of  pink  crush  roses  and  .some  green  leaves.  A  few  folds 
of  the  dress  are  drawn  up  through  the  girdle  in  front. 
The  beauty  of  her  dress  would  be  entirely  marred  by 
using  too  stiff  a  material.  Her  head  is  circled  by  another 
little  rosy  wreath,  and  her  curls  are  held  in  place  by  a 
glittering  arrow.  With  one  hand  she  takes  the  gilded 
apple  held  out  to  her  by  Paris,  and  in  the  other  holds  the 
silver  ribbons  which  bind  the  necks  of  her  doves.  These 
silver  ribbons  are  attached  to  wires  stiff  enough  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  stuffed  doves.  These  will  be  easily 
procured  of  any  florist. 

Juno  wears  a  royal  robe  of  pale  golden  green,  bordered 
with  gold.  The  ends  of  a  long  piece  of  bright  gold  braid 
are  passed  forward  under  her  arms,  and  then  back  over 
the  shoulders,  when  they  are  crossed  and  fastened  in 
front.  She  wears  a  wider  girdle  of  gold  at  her  hips.  A 
mantle  of  a  slightly  darker  and  cooler  shade  of  green  is 
caught  at  her  right  shoulder,  and  is  held  in  her  left  hand. 
Her  hair  is  supported  at  the  back  by  a  little  net  made  on 
a  secure  wire  frame  covered  with  tinsel  braid,  to  which 
the  meshes  of  gold  cord  are  attached.  Meeting  this,  at 
the  side  of  her  head,  is  a  regal  diadem,  whicli  may  be 
made  of  anything  gaudy  at  hand,  from  gilded  pasteboard, 
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to  real  jewels.  The  peacock  by  her  side,  her  emblematic 
bird,  is  only  put  in  conditionally,  as  a  stuffed  one  ini'jht 
be  verj  liurd  to  get  ;  and  then  again  it  might  not.  Lit 

tie  sandals  of  pasteboard, 
bound  to  her  I'eH  by  gilt 
bands,  linish  her  costume. 
The  portion  of  Minerva's 
dress  that  is  most  essential. 
and  the  only  pait  that  requires  any  trouble,  is  her 
helmet.,  so  we  may  as  well  attack-  it  at  once.  The  lower 
part  is  cut  out  in  the  shape  shown  above  from  stiff 


top.  It  may  terminate  behind  in  a  long  switch  of  white 
tloss  or  cotton  strands.  This,  however,  is  not  seen  from 
our  point  of  view,  but  it  \\onld  enhance  the  effect  if  the 
costume  were  worn  at  a  fancy  hall. 

The  next  thing  is  the  breastplate.  It  is  founded  on  a 
piece  of  lining  muslin  cut  in  the  shape  shown  by  the  pic- 
ture, with  a  rounded  neck,  and  narrow  on  the  shoulders. 
To  make  the  scales,  fold  silver  paper  in  to  a  number  of  strips 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  then  cut  them  in  scallops 
on  one  side,  after  which  they  are  pasted  to  the  muslin 
breastplate  in  rows  one  above  another,  like  shingles  on  a 
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pasteboard,  and  large  enough  to  allow  the  edges  to  meet 
at  the  back  of  the  head.  It  is  then  glued  securely 
with  Le  Page's  glue,  and  covered  with  silver  paper.  The 
rounded  crown  is  made  hy  stufling  an  old  piece  of  thin 
stockinet  so  full  of  cotton  that  it  looks  like  a  puff-ball  or 
a  pudding-  tied  in  a  bag.  \Vhen  all  the  wrinkles  are 
stuffed  out  hard,  it  can  be  securely  tied  with  line  strong 
twine,  so  that  it  won't  slip.  Itcan  then  be  easily  painted 
with  liquid  silver  paint,  or,  more  laboriously,  with  strips 
of  silver  paper  overlapping  at  the  top.  By  this  time  the 
pasteboard  part  is  dry  and  stiff,  and  this  puff-ball  top 
can  lie  stuffed  through  it  from  the  inside  till  it  looks 
about  the  right  height.  Then  the  glue,  which  has  been 
previously  put  on  the  edges,  can  be  left  to  harden  and 
hold  tiie  top  in  place.  The  crest  on  top  is  a  ruche  of 
fringed -out  white  paper  inserted  between  two  curved 
strips  of  silver  paper,  by  which  it  is  giued  to  the  round 


roof  To  suggest  the  shaky  border  at  both  edges,  cut 
out  some  little  curly  silver  paper  snakes,  and  intertwine 
their  heads  and  tails  as  they  are  glued  on.  Minerva's 
dress  is  made  of  crinkled  white  cheese-cloth  bordered 
with  silver.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  cut  long  enough  to 
turn  over  at  the  top,  leaving  a  flap  hanging  loose  to  the 
waist.  The  dress  is  girdled  at  the  armpits,  under  this 
flap.  In  her  hand  she  holds  a  silver  spear  with  card- 
board head,  and  on  her  shoulders  perches  her  bird,  stulVcd 
with  cotton  instead  of  wisdom. 

This  tableau  would  of  course  be  suitable  to  give  out-of- 
doors;  but  a  sliimmery  green  drapery  hung  far  behind 
a  real  little  bare  tree,  brought  in  from  the  cold,  made  to 
blossom  with  pink  tissue-paper,  and  held  in  place  by  a 
pile  of  imported  rocks  and  moss,  would  be  a  simple  and 
pretty  way  of  playing  at  spring-time,  and  laughing  at 
winter  blasts  howling  outside. 
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THE    AURORA   BOREALIS. 

BY    PKOFHSSOR    JOHN  K.   REES,  OP    COLUMBIA    COLLEGE. 

ON  Saturday  evening,  Febrnary  13tb,  between  tbe  liours  of 
seven  ;nicl  eight  o'clock  (Eastern  time),  there  was  observed 
from  points  in  The  I'nited  States  more  than  one  thousand  miles 
a  pa  it  .-i  must  beautiful  sight.  In  tilt;  northwestern  sky  at 
about  seven  o'clock  there  a)i]iearccl  a  broad  mass  of  rosy  red 
light.  This  light  at  first  looked  like  the  retlertion  of  the  red 
ra\s  from  a  large  tire.  In  New  York  city  and  elsewhere  many 
persons  thought  that  there  was  a  large  conflagration  some- 
where to  the  northwest  of  the  observers.  lint  those  who 
watched  carefully  were  soon  able  to  see  bands  of  silver -gi  a\ 
light,  arranged  in  columnar  form,  stretching  nearly  to  the 
zenith.  These  bands  appeared  to  be  behind  the  beautiful  rosy 
red  anil  pink  mass  of  light,  and  they  changed  quite  rapidly 
their  extension  up  and  down,  as  well  as  their  breadth.  The 
columnar  bands  and  rosy  light  appeared,  to  an  observer  in 
New  York  city,  to  extend  around  to  the  right  hand  as  far  as 
the  north  star,  and  to  the  left  nearly  to  the  due  northwest  point 
of  the  horizon. 

The  phenomenon  described  seemed  to  rest  on  a  bank  of  clouds 
which  shone  with  a  dark  green  light.  In  an  hour  pretty  nearly 
all  traces  of  the  beautiful  curtain  were  gone.  This  phenomenon 
lias  been  called  by  scientific  men  the  Aurora  Borealis  or  Aurora 
Polaris,  otherwise  the  Northern  Lights  or  Polar  Light.  It  gets 
the  name  aurora  because  of  the  likeness  of  its  phenomena  to  the 
rosy-fingered  aurora  that  precedes  the  rising  sun.  The  adjec- 
tive is  applied  to  the  term  because  this  aurora  is  most  frequent- 
ly seen  in  high  northern  latitudes. 

Persons  living  south  of  the  earth's  equator  are  favored  with 
southern  lights  in  high  southern  latitudes.  These  are  called  the 
Aurora  Australis.  The  term  Aurora  Polaris  applies  equally  well 
in  either  hemisphere. 

The  color  of  the  aurora  is  most  commonly  a  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  but  quite  often  silver  gray  or  steel  color.  More  rarely 
yet  in  these  latitudes  we  see  the  violet  and  rosy  pink  colora- 
tions. Crimson  aurora'  were  by  the  superstitious  supposed  to 
portend  war,  pestilence,  famine,  or  some  great,  calamity. 

Franklin  was  a  careful  observer  of  aurora-,  and  early  dis- 
covered that  when  there  was  a  fine  auroral  display  the  delicate 
magnetic  (or  compass)  needles  were  much  disturbed.  This 
disturbance  has  been  established  by  many  observations. 

During  the.  display  of  February  13th  electric  currents  were 
produced  in  the  telegraph  lines  which  interfered  with  the  trans- 
mission of  messages.  Cases  are  on  record  where  very  strong- 
electric  currents  have  been  produced  in  the  earth  which  were 
used  in  sending  telegrams  when  the  regular  battery  supplies 
were  switched  off.  The  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  aurora 
is  an  electric  discharge  passing  from  one  magnetic  pole  of  the 
earth  to  the  other.  These  discharges  are  able  to  render  incan- 
descent the  thin  air  many  miles  above  us,  and  are  accompanied 
by  earth  currents  of  electricity. 

Many  of  my  readers  have  seen  pictures  of  a  solarcclipsc,  which 
occurs  when  the  little  but  near  moon  completely  covers  for  a 
short  time  the  far-off  and  gigantic  sun.  During  the  few  min- 
utes that  the  sun  is  completely  hidden  from  view  our  eyes  are 
no  longer  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  sunlight,  and  we  are  able  to 
see  a  beautiful  faint  light  surrounding  the  eclipsed  sun.  This 
light  is  like  a  crown  of  glory,  and  is  called  the  corona.  The 
corona  extends  outward  from  the  sun  millions  of  miles,  and  is 
marked  by  beautiful  rays  or  streamers  that  suggest  to  our  minds 
an  auroral  display.  Recent  investigations  indicate  that  the 
coronal  appearances  are  electrical. 

Observers  of  the  sun's  face  have  for  centuries  noticed  at  times 
dark  spots  on  it.  Now  we  know  from  the  accumulated  observa- 
tions that  the  extent  and  number  of  these  spots  vary.  Some- 
times we  can  see  very  few,  or  even  none  at  all,  and  sometimes 
we  can  see  a  great  many,  some  of  which  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  when  protected  by  colored  or  smoked  glass.  Such  a  spotted 
region  is  now  (February  Ibth)  passing  out  of  sight  on  the  south- 
western limb  of  the  sun;  but  a  second  group  of  spots  is  finely 
visible  on  the  northern  hemisphere,  stretching  in  a  long  line 
from  the  eastern  edge  to  the  centre  of  the  sun.  lint  what  has 
the  sun  to  do  with  the  aurora  ?  .Simply  this  :  It  has  been  shown 
that  when  we  have  the  greatest  number  of  sun  spots,  then  we 
have  the  most  frequent  and  most  gorgeous  displays  of  the 
aurora.  When  there  is  a  great  storm  on  the  sun-producing 
spots,  then  we  feel  at  once  on  our  little  earth  a  disturbance  of 
electrical  conditions.  The  display  of  the  aurora  on  February 
13th  is  regarded  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  solar  disturbances 
which  have  produced  the  tremendous  spotted  regions  mentioned. 


The  average  time  from  when  the  spotted  area  on  the  sun  is 
greatest  to  the  next  maximum  is  a  lit  I  le  over  eleven  years.  The 
last  spot  maximum  occurred  in  l^Ki-4,  a  year  or  two  behind  the 
average  time,  anil  w  e  seem  now  to  be  approaching  a  maximum 
in  I.-W-3.  \Ve  may  therefore  fairly  conclude  that  during  this 
year  we  shall  be  favored  with  numerous  and  brilliant  aurora?. 

Professor  I mis.  of  Vale  College,  found  that  observations 

showed  that  as  an  observer  travelled  to  the  north  pole,  the 
number  of  aurora'  did  not  steadily  increase.  The  belt  in 
which  the  maximum  number  was  to  be  seen,  Piofessor  Loom- 
is  thought,  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  British  possessions 
ill  America  above  Newfoundland  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
stretching  in  width  to  the  northern  limit  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
the.  southern  part  of  Greenland. 

"If  we  travel  from  the  equator  northward  along  the  meridian 
of  Washington,  we  rind  ou  an  average  near  the  parallel  of  forty 
degrees  (Philadelphia,  nearly)  only  ten  uurora*  annually.  Near 
the  parallel  of  forty-two  degrees  (the  northern  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) the  average  number  is  twenty  annually  ;  near  forty-five 
degrees  the  number  is  forty,  and  near  the  parallel  of  fifty  degrees 
il  amounts  to  eighty  annually.  Between  this  point  and  the 
parallel  of  sixty-two  degrees  aurorae  are  seen  almost  every  night. 
They  appear  high  in  the  heavens,  and  as  often  to  the  south  as  to 
the  north.  Further  north  they  are  seldom  seen  except  in  the 
south,  and  from  this  point  they  diminish  in  frequency  and  brill- 
iancy as  we  advance  towards  the  pole." 

The  special  students  of  the  aurora  consider  that  there  is  much 
yet  to  he  studied  and  learned  before  a  completely  satisfactory 
explanation  can  be  given  of  all  the  phenomena  attending  one 
of  these  brilliant  and  interesting  displays. 


••THERE   WERE   GIANTS   IN   THOSE  DAYS." 

THIS  ancient  saying  may  well  be  quoted  respecting  former 
times  in  Ireland,  and  the  future  historian  of  tall  Celts  will 
no  doubt  he  able  to  give  some  very  entertaining  chapters  on  the 
subject. 

During  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  Mary  Murphy,  born 
near  the  sea-side  village  of  Portrnsh,  near  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
was  exhibited  as  a  giantess  in  Fleet  Street,  London.  She  was 
over  seven  feet  high,  and  exceediugl}'  handsome,  and  when 
dressed  for  the  "show,"  looked  much  taller,  as  she  was  admi- 
rably proportioned.  Miss  Murphy  sang  Irish  songs  very  sweetly, 
and  in  the  old  dances  of  her  native  place  displayed  a  grace 
rarely  equalled.  On  one  occasion  she  was  honored  with  a  re- 
quest to  visit  the  royal  family  at  Kensington  Palace,  and  received 
the  special  compliments  of  Queen  Mary. 

Tin-  phenomenal  product,  however,  in  these  days  in  the  home 
of  the  shamrock  was  Pat  Cotter,  a  native  of  County  Mnna- 
gban.  where  he  first  saw  the  light  in  March,  1761.  Twenty-two 
years  afterwards,  and  when  standing  without  shoes,  he  measured 
eight  feet  eleven  inches  in  height.  He  visited  London,  and  was 
exhibited  in  the  Strand  for  several  mouths,  astounding  the  Lon- 
doners by  his  unheard-of  proportions.  Trying  and  prolonged  as 
the  passage  w  as  from  the  European  continent  in  those  days, 
thousands  crossed  the  Channel  to  see  "the  Irish  giant." 

It  was  stated  in  the  "  bills"  issued  by  the  exhibitors,  that  Pat 
Cotter  was  "nine  feet  six  inches  "in  height,  and  under  the  pe- 
culiar fitting  out  of  the  property-man  he  did  seem  to  be  quite  as 
tall  as  that,  but  in  reality  he  was  only  a  few  inches  lower  than 
the  Goliath  of  Gath,  who,  according  to  the  story  told  in  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  the  First,  Book  of  Samuel,  stood  uiue  feet 
nine  inches  (six  cubits  and  a  span  —  a  cubit  being  eighteen 
inches,  and  a  span  nine  inches),  and  who  dared  the  hosts  of  Is- 
rael to  mortal  combat.  Cotter's  shoe  measured  eighteen  inches, 
and  his  hand  was  twelve  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  palm  to 
the  top  of  the  middle  finger. 

In  1850,  James  Murphy,  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  sailed  with 
his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  for  Baltimore,  where  they 
landed  safely,  and  Nettled  there.  He  was  then  eight  years  of 
age.  As  he  reached  manhood,  the  great  height  to  which  he  had 
grown  caused  him  to  be  so  remarkable  that  crowds  followed  him 
as  he  passed  along  the  streets.  On  arriving  at  twenty-one,  he 
had  grown  to  he  fully  eight  feet  high,  and  the  world-renowned 
Barnum,  who  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for  such  attractions,  hav- 
ing heard  of  Murphy,  visited  Baltimore  for  the  purpose,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  travel  through  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
"sights"  in  his  long  range  of  caravans. 

Murphy,  when  dressed  in  full  costume  and  high-heeled  boots, 
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stood  eight  feet  six  inches.  His  arras  were  very  long,  enabling 
liim  In  touch  with  his  fingers  the  top  of  a  pole  over  ten  feet 
high.  He  was  very  well  proportioned,  and  although  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  possessed  an  exceedingly  ^rare- 
fill  figure.  Unlike  Pat  Cotter,  the  "Irish  (Jiant  of  IJarnnm's 
Show  "had  remarkably  small  feet  and  bauds  considering  his^r.  .it 
size,  and,  in  contradietion  to  all  the  tales  we  have  heard  in 
childhood,  was  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  of  human  beings,  and 
never  exhibited  a  disposition  to  "grind  men's  hones  to  make  his 
bread." 

There  are  still  a  few  of  the  older  people  of  the  counties  of 
Down  and  Antrim,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  \vlio  recollect  the 
wonderful  mill  carpenter  known  as  "  Big  Charley  Hamilton." 
That  remarkable  man  was  a  native  of  Sprucctield,  mar  the 
famous  ISlaris  Moor,  a  district  that  lies  between  Lishiirn  and 
Hillsborongh.  As  a  lad  he  worked  at  the  bleaching  concern  of 
the  Brothers  Conlson,  the.  well-known  damask  manufacturers, 
and  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  famed  for 
his  feats  of  strength  and  great  power  as  an  athlete.  He  was 
then  nearly  seven  feet  high,  possessed  of  great  hone  aud  muscle, 
hut  as  non-combative  as  a  Quaker.  On  his  way  home  from 
work  one  evening  he  met  two  powerful  fellows  well  known  as 
"  bruisers,"  and  whose  teats  in  fisticuffs  at  the  local  fairs  and 
markets  rendered  them  the  terror  of  all  quiet,  well-disposed 
people.  These  fellows  pretended  drunkenness,  and  several  times 
jostled  Hamilton  as  they  passed  along  the  footpath.  After  con- 
siderable provocation  the  young  giant  caught  the  bullies  one  in 
each  hand,  and  knocking  their  heads  together  till  they  cried 
aloud  for  mercy,  he  flung  them  both  over  the  fence  with 
all  the  ease  with  which  a  lad  would  toss  aside  his  sister's 
doll. 

Messrs.  Bradshaw  &  Moreland,  the  HilMiorongh  distillers,  em- 
ployed Charley  to  build  a  large  water-wheel,  the  diameter  of 
which  far  exceeded  the  largest  that  had  ever  before  been  made 
in  Ulster.  Many  people  came  to  see  that  monster  of  mechanism, 
and  among  others  Arthur,  third  Marquis  of  Downshire,  expressed 
his  pleasure  on  looking  on  the  great  achievement.  His  lordship 
was  anxious  to  see  the  wheel  turn  on  its  axis,  and  said  he  would 
seudup  to  the  park  for  half  a  dozen  of  his  stalwart  men  in  order 
to  have  the  immense  machine  in  motion. 

"Beg  pardon,  my  lord!"  said  Charley,  taking  off  the  leather 
cap  he  usually  wore,  and  stretching  himself  up  from  his  normally 
stooped  position.  Lord  Downshire,  himself  six  feet  six  inches 
in  height,  seemed  startled  as  he  looked  up  at  the  figure  that  rose 
before  him  like  a  human  telescope.  Charley  Hamilton,  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  over  eight  feet  in  height,  very 
broad  across  the  chest,  and  exceedingly  long  in  the  arms.  "  Beg 
pardon,  my  lord  !"  he  repeated  ;  "yon  need  not  send  for  any  ot 
your  people.  I  can  turn  the  wheel  myself."  And  stretching 
out  his  brawny  arms  he  caught  hold  of  the  great  spokes  of  the 
machine,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  peer  and  people,  turned  the 
great  piece  of  mill  machinery  as  if  the  feat  had  been  one  of  most 
ordinary  character.  At  that  time  he  could  have  stretched  out 
his  right  arm  on  a  table,  and  if  a  man  of  two  hundred  pounds 
weight  had  stood  on  his  right  baud,  he  could  raise  him  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  and  carry  him  around,  still  keeping  the  arm 
straight  out  from  the  shoulder. 

About  the  time  to  which  I  refer  the  speculative  proprietor 
of  a  couple  of  show  caravans  induced  Hamilton  to  join  his 
troupe,  and  for  some  years  he  was  exhibited  as  the  Ulster  Giant 
in  the  leading  cities  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  usual 
for  the  managers  of  these  itinerant  exhibitions  to  permit  their 
people,  whether  giants,  dwarfs,  or  other  celebrities,  to  enjoy 
the  fresh  air  at  very  early  hours  of  the  morning,  before  the 
inhabitants  would  likely  to  be  astir.  Hamilton  was  beiug  ex- 
hibited in  Edinburgh  in  the  summer  of  1820,  and  while  there 
had  the  honor  of  having  a  chat  with  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Francis 
Jeffrey,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  Christopher  North,  of  lilack- 
MJCiod;  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd;  Constable  and  Ballantine, 
the  bibliopole  and  printer  of  the  Waverley  novels,  and  other  liter- 
ary lions.  One  Sunday  morning  the  giant  was  strolling  down 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh's  leading  thoroughfare,  and  wishing 
to  light  his  pipe,  he  stood  beside  one  of  the  old  oil  lamps,  and 
stretching  up  his  arms,  he  raised  the  top  and  set  fire  to  a  piece 
of  paper  he  held  between  bis  fingers.  It  was  then  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  gray  mist  of  a  June  dawn,  and  a  number  of  print- 
ers, who  were  wending  their  way  home  after  Saturday  night's 
festivities,  looked  on  the  sight  as  something  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  things,  rushed  to  the  spot,  aud  as  they  recognized 
ti.e  towering  figure  of  Hamilton,  raised  an  exultant  cheer,  while 
the  object  of  their  curiosity  rapidly  retreated  to  his  cara- 
van. 


DIEGO     PINZON,* 

AND 

THE    FEARFUL    VOYAGE    HE    TOOK    INTO    THE 
UNKNOWN    OCEAN    A.D.  1492. 

BY  JOHN  urssKLL  CURYELL. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  boys  stood  waiting  for  the  boats  to  come  nearer 
to  where  they  were;  but  as  it  took  the  boats  some 
time  to  reach  that  point,  owing  to  the  tide  and  current 
running  together,  the  boys  had  time  to  recover  from  their 
ecstasy  and  to  consider  some  things. 

There  was  the  Pi>tt((  with  the  Nina,  but  the  Santa 
Maria  was  not  to  be  seen.  This  gave  them  a  curious 
feeling  as  of  something  being  wrong.  They  could  not 
have  told  what,  but  it  made  them  wonder  if  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  make  themselves  known  privately  to  the  men 
of  the  Pinta. 

So  they  hastened  up  the  river  farther,  and  waited  there 
until  they  should  see  if  the  men  would  land,  or  take  the 
water  out  of  the  river  at  the  middle,  which  they  might 
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do  if  they  were  afraid  of  the  natives.  But  it  seemed  that 
the  men  were  not  afraid  of  the  Indians,  and  rowed  up 
the  river  to  where  a  small  stream  emptied  into  it,  and 
there  they  went  ashore. 

It  was  a  little  higher  up,  but  on  the  same  side  where 
the  boys  were,  and  they  hurried  as  silently  as  possible  to 
the  spot.  They  had  recognized  many  of  the  Pinta's  men, 
and  had  mentioned  them  with  great  joy  to  each  other; 
though  Juan  had  looked  eagerly  for  Miguel,  aud  had 
been  disappointed  not  to  see  him.  They  hoped,  and  it  so 
happened,  that  the  Nina's  boats  would  push  off  first. 
Then  Diego  and  Juan,  with  shining  eyes,  stole  closer  to 
where  the  Pinta's  men  were,  and  Diego  called  softly: 

"Rodrigo:     Rodrigo  de  Triana!" 

"Holy   St.  Martini    who   calls?"  cried   Rodrigo,   the 
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sound  of  something  familiar  in  the  tone  turning  his 
blood  chill. 

"Juan  CacllCCO  and  Diego  1'in/oii."  said  Diego,  and 
therewith  stepped  out  of  (lie  thicket  and  stood  revealed. 

There  was  al,  lirst  a  disposition  lo  Might  on  the  part  of 
the  men;  hut  there  \\as  something  so  very  human  in  the 
jov  of  the  hoys  that  presenlly  they  were  surrounded  by 
all  the  sailors,  u  ho  I'airh  embraced  them  in  their  joy. 

The  l>oys  \\ere  hnslled  into  the1  boats,  one  in  each,  and 

all  llie  while  tl vplaiK'iions  were  carried  on.  1'ie.jo 

gave  the  briefest  sketch  of  what  had  happened  to  him  and 
Juan,  and  the  sailors  all  together  told  how  they  had  re- 
turned and  had  not  found  them,  and  how  they  had  given 
them  up.  How  they  had  sailed  along  the  coast  and 
traded  for  a  plenty  of  gold,  telling  that  in  a  whisper  that 
made  Diego  demand  the  meaning  of  the  Pinta  and  the 
Nina  being  in  company  without  the  Smitit  Muriu. 

Then  the  men  told  how  the  Admiral  had  been  ship- 
wrecked near  the  western  end  of  the  island,  and  had  built 
a  fort  with  the  timber  of  the  Santa  Maria,  calling  it  La 
Navidad,  and  had  garrisoned  it  with  such  men  as  wished 
to  remain  while  he  returned  to  Spain  for  more  colonists; 
how,  after  that,  he  had  started  to  circumnavigate  the  isl- 
and, and  had  come  upon  the  1'itita  before  Martin  Alonzo 
could  get  out  of  his  way. 

That  had  happened  only  three  days  since,  and  already 
the  Admiral  and  Martin  Alonzo  had  had  an  altercation 
about  some  natives  whom  the  latter  bad  captured  with 
the  intention  of  carrying  them  to  Spain  to  be  sold  as 
slaves..  The  Admiral  had  forced  him  to  release  the  pris- 
oners and  send  them  ashore  with  gifts. 

"It  will  soothe  Martin  Alonzo  to  see  you,"  said  Rodri- 
go,  "for  he  has  grieved  sometimes  like  a  madman  because 
of  your  loss.  As  for  Miguel,  he  will  he  very  glad  to  get 
out  of  his  chains,  where  Martin  Alonzo  has  kept  him, 
vowing  he  would  hang  him  to  the  yard  if  the  Pintn  left 
the  island  without  you." 

"Then  my  cousin  believed  I  fell  because  of  Miguel?" 
said  Diego,  very  glad  to  know  that  Miguel  had  not  been 
sacrificed. 

"  I  saw  him  with  his  arm  up  as  if  he  bad  struck  you," 
said  Rodrigo. 

"  But  he  had  tried  to  help  me,"  said  Diego. 

"So  he  swore,  but  no  one  believed  him.  We  should 
have  triced  him  up  with  a  good  will,  Fray  Diego,  if  you 
had  not  come  back.  But  Martin  Alonzo  will  be  pleased 
to  see  you !" 

Diego  presently  had  proof  of  that;  for  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  ship  and  lie  went  up  over  the  side,  Martin 
Alonzo  at  first  nearly  fainted,  and  then,  being  hastily 
assured  that  Diego  was  no  ghost,  but  a  hearty  flesh-and- 
blood  hoy.  he  caught  him  in  his  arms  and  nearly  smoth- 
ered him  with  embraces.  And  when  he  had  hugged 
him  as  much  as  Diego  would  let  him,  he  turned  to  Juan 
and  said  such  things  to  him  as  made  him  very  happy. 

After  that  they  went  into  the  cabin,  and  Diego  and 
Juan  ate  at  the  mess  with  Martin  Alonzo  and  the  gentle- 
men adventurers,  and  told  their  stories  as  well  as  they 
could,  without  betraying  what  they  knew  of  the  gold; 
for  they  had  agreed  to  keep  that  for  Martin  Alonzo's 
private  ear. 

So  after  the  meal  was  over,  Diego  asked  his  cousin  to 
give  him  and  Juan  a  few  minutes  in  private,  which 
Martin  Alonzo  did  by  taking  them  into  his  private  cabin 
— a  little  hole  that  would  scarcely  hold  the  three  of  them. 

"  Now,  Diego,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me;" 

Diego  smiled  at  Juan  and  pulled  up  his  shirt,  which 
covered  the  belt  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  much. 
And  Juan  did  the  same.  They  took  their  belts  off  and 
placed  all  the  nuggets  of  gold  before  the  astonished  eyes 
of  Martin  Alonzo. 

"  We  did  not  speak  of  these  in  the  cabin,"  said  Diego, 
"thinking  you  might  wish  to  know  it  first." 


Martin  Alon/.o  stared  at  him  and  weighed  the  gold  in 
silence  fora  lime;  then  he  almost  gasped: 

"More  lhan  a.  thousand  ducats  of  gold!  Why,  boys, 
you  are  rich  !  And  you  ted  I  me  the  island  is  full  of  it?" 

"  We  saw  it  lying  thick  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and 
a  native  told  us  that  a  piece  as  big  as  a  baby's  head  had 
been  found  in  one  place." 

Martin  Alon/.o's  eyes  shone  with  eagerness  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  turned  dull,  and  a  sigh  broke  from  him. 

"It  is  bootless.  I  could  not  go  into  the  interior  with 
the  men.  Already  they  are  crying  to  get  back  where 
they  may  enjoy  their  gold,  litile  us  it  is.  Nor  may  1 
come  hack;  for  the  Admiral  is  Viceroy  of  this  new  coun- 
try, and  he  will  never  pardon  me,  nor  will  I  ask  for 
pardon,  nor  accept  it  at  his  hands.  Keep  your  gold. 
You  have  earned  it." 

"A  half  of  it  is  yours  by  right,"  said  Diego. 

"1  shall  not  touch  it,  boy.  But  if  you  wish,  I  will 
keep  it  safe." 

So  they  gave  him  their  gold  to  keep.  Then  Juan 
spoke  to  him. 

"I  crave  your  pardon,  Martin  Alonzo,  but  I  wish  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  Miguel." 

"The  knave!"  said  Martin  Alonzo.  frowning. 

"He  tried  to  save  me,  cousin.  He  did  indeed,"  said 
Diego. 

"Why,  so  he  has  always  sworn,  but  I  believed  him 
not.  Why,  then,  he  must  be  freed;  but  he  is  a  scurvy 
fellow  at  best.  If  he  had  been  half  in  earnest  lie  might 
have  saved  you,  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Mai-tin  Alonzo, 
who,  as  Diego  and  Juan  afterwards  discovered,  had  not 
grown  less  obstinate  during  their  absence. 

Being  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment, 
Diego  went  with  Juan  to  see  the  man  unchained.  Mi- 
guel was  in  a  strange  mood.  At  lirst  be  refused  to 
speak  to  Juan  at  all;  but  afterwards  thawed,  and  was  as 
friendly  as  ever,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  Diego,  acting  as 
if  he  had  forgotten  that  he  had  ever  seemed  to  dislike 
the  latter.  And,  indeed,  it  never  was  certain  that  he 
did  remember;  for,  to  make  an  end  of  his  part  in  this 
story,  he  was  never  himself  again,  and,  in  fact,  died 
before  ever  the  Pinta  reached  Spain,  nobody  rightly 
knowing  what  his  ailment  was. 

CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

WHETHER  or  not  the  Admiral  ever  learned  of  the  loss 
and  subsequent  return  of  Diego  and  Juan  cannot  be 
known.  Certain  it  is  that  he  made  no  mention  of  their 
adventure  in  his  account  of  the  voyage,  rendered  to  the 
Queen,  upon  his  return  to  Spain. 

At  the  time  he  was  not  told  by  any  one  in  authority  or 
with  the  knowledge  to  relate  the  facts  as  they  were;  for 
he  did  not  go  aboard  the  Pinta.  but  gave  his  orders  from 
his  deck,  when  the  vessels  were  near  enough  for  that,  or 
had  Martin  Alonzo  visit  him  when  they  had  need  to  com- 
municate. 

The  next  day  after  the  return  of  the  boys  the  order  was 
given  to  set  sail,  and  the  two  vessels  started  to  coast  around 
the  island.  They  did  not  go  farther  than  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island,  however,  and  then  the  Admiral  got  the  no- 
tion of  wishing  to  visit  one  of  the  Carib  islands,  in  order 
to  see  some  of  those  fierce  savages;  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  gone  on  that  voyage,  as  he  did  on  a  subsequent 
one,  if  a  fair  wind  for  home  had  not  sprung  up,  which 
made  the  sailors  so  homesick  that  they  begged  him  most 
piteously  to  turn  towards  the  east. 

At  first  the  wind  was  favorable,  but  not  for  long,  and 
now  they  began  to  experience  as  much  difficulty  in  re- 
turning across  the  ocean  as  they  had  had  ease  in  coming. 
And  by-and-by.  when  they  began  to  have  hopes  of  reach- 
ing Spain  before  many  days,  violent  storms  arose,  and 
nearly  made  an  end  of  the  crazy  little  craft. 

The  Pinta  was  even  worse  off  than  the  Nina,  for  her 
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foremast  was  weak,  and  could  not  stand  any 
strain.  The  worst  storm  came  on  about  the 
middle  of  February,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  Admiral  could  keep  tin- 
two  vessels  together.  For  a  time  Mai-tin 
Alonzo  did  as  well  as  he  could  to  keep  com- 
pany with  the  Niila;  but  the  storm  was  so 
violent  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  no 
more  than  the  barest  chance  that  either  ves- 
sel would  live,  and  so  he  determined  to  disre- 
gard the  signals  of  the  Admiral  and  once 
more  part  company.  Indeed,  it  was  a  mea 
sure  of  real  safety;  and  he  had  no  thought 
then  of  doing  what  presently  suggested  it- 
self to  him,  which  was  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Nina  had  been  unable  to  survive 
the  storm,  and  to  make  good  his  way  home 
and  announce  himself  as  the  discoverer. 

He  believed  that  the  Niila  could  not  have 
weathered  a  storm  that  had  nearly  wrecked 
the  Pinta,  and  so  he  sailed  before  the  still 
raging  storm,  and  after  many  days  was  able 
to  make  the  port  of  Bayonne,  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  From  there  he  despatched  a  letter 
to  his  sovereigns,  announcing  his  discovery 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  assuming 
that  the  Admiral  was  drowned. 

Then,  the  storm  having  abated,  he  sailed  for  Palos, 
pleasing  himself  with  the  thought  of  how  he  would  be 
received  by  his  friends.  The  Pinta  reached  the  bar  of 
Saltes  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river,  and  the  men  all 
crowded  on  deck  to  see  the  land  they  had  left  so  sorrow- 
fully a  few  months  before,  and  were  returning  to  so  tri- 
umphant. 

Diego  pointed  out  to  Juan  the  convent  of  La  Rabida, 
standing  on  its  eminence,  where  it  could  plainly  be  seen, 
and  from  which  he  had  so  many  times  looked  down  on 
the  little  river  he  was  now  sailing  up,  after  such  strange 
adventures.  He  wondered  how  he  would  be  received 
there.  There  was  certainly  to  be  one  nugget  of  gold  to 
make  a  cross  for  the  breviary  of  Fray  Bartolomeo,  and 
Alfonso,  his  old  friend,  should  have  another. 

And  Juan  was  to  go  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  it 
was  always  to  be  share  and  share  alike  with  them.  Juan 
had  agreed  to  that  with  a  full  heart;  for  the  approach  to 
Spain  recalled  to  him  the  things  he  had  been  able  so  long 
to  put  away  from  him,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  Diego's 
hearty  voice  telling  him  that  he  had  been  his  brother,  and 
always  should  be. 

"  And,"  said  Diego,  with  a  joyous  laugh,  "  we  will  fight 
it  out  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  as  great  a  risk  for  you  as 
you  did  for  me  off  Haiti." 

The  sail  up  the  river  is  not  a  long  one,  with  the  tide 
favorable,  and  it  was  a  short  time  after  entering  it  that 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  town.  Martin  Alonzo  paced 
the  poop,  filled  with  the  thought  of  the  triumph  that  was 
to  be  his. 

"  Brother,"  said  Francisco  Martin,  his  face  quite  pale, 
"  what  vessel  is  that  riding  in  the  river?" 

Martin  Alonzo  looked  and  looked  again,  and  a  change 
came  over  his  face  such  as  one  looks  for  on  the  face  of 
the  dying. 

"The  Nina,"  was  all  he  said. 

Yes,  it  was  true.  After  passing  through  many  adven- 
tures, the  Nina  had  reached  Palos  just  one  day  in  advance 
of  the  Pinta ;  and  as  the  Pinta  drew  nearer  the  town, 
the  noise  of  the  rejoicing  over  the  Admiral  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  true,  alas!  that  Martin 
Alouzo  Pinzon  was  hurt  to  his  death  by  the  ending  to  his 
voyage.  Most  of  all  that  wounded  him  was  the  feeling 
that  he  had  dishonored  himself.  He  would  not  sail  up 
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to  the  town,  but  took  a  small  boat  ashore,  and  went 
stealthily  to  his  house,  bitterly  contrasting  such  a  home- 
coming with  the  one  he  had  anticipated,  and  yet  finding 
in  Ids  heart  that  his  punishment  was  just. 

He  had  already  been  ill,  but  not  seriously.  Now  he 
went  to  his  house  to  take  to  his  bed;  and  when  a  letter 
arrived  not  many  days  after  from  his  sovereigns,  re- 
proaching him  for  his  conduct,  he  groaned  aloud,  and 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  A  few  days  later  he  died. 

The  part  which  Diego  and  Juan  took  was  very  much 
brighter  than  this.  They  had  nothing  wherewith  to  re- 
proach themselves,  and  they  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  role 
of  hero  which  was  forced  upon  them. 

At  the  convent,  in  particular,  where  Diego  went  with 
Juan  the  very  first  thing,  they  were  made  so  much  of 
that  it  is  a  wonder  they  were  not  ruined.  The  other 
boys  followed  them  about  like  dumb  cattle  after  a  lead- 
er; and  when  either,  but  especially  Diego,  opened  his 
lips,  you  would  have  thought  some  of  the  gold  of  Haiti 
was  about  to  fall  from  them,  so  eagerly  did  his  old 
schoolmates  watch  them. 

As  for  the  nuggets,  Diego  and  Juan  were  not  niggards 
with  them,  and  they  would  have  melted  away  in  the 
warmth  of  their  generosity  in  a  very  short  time,  had  not 
Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,  the  brother  next  to  Martin  Alon- 
zo, and  the  Captain  of  the  Nina,  taken  him  aside  and 
talked  with  him. 

Well,  he  had  already  been  generous  enough,  so  he 
permitted  his  cousin  to  take  his  money  and  put  it  in  a 
safe  place.  And,  indeed,  some  of  the  property  bought 
with  that  money  can  be  seen  to  this  day,  still  owned  by 
a  Pinzou,  too,  in  the  little  town  of  Moguer,  about  a 
league  from  Palos. 

After  that?  Well,  after  that  Diego  and  Juan  made 
many  a  voyage  to  the  newly  discovered  countries,  and 
lived  to  learn,  what  Christoval  Colon  never  did  learn, 
that  they  had  actually  discovered  a  new  continent,  and 
not  Asia  at  all. 

And  they  were  with  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon  when  he 
and  that  Italian  Amerigo  Vespucci,  made  the  voyage  to- 
gether— an  account  of  which  voyage,  being  widely  read 
over  Europe,  was  the  means  of  gaining  for  Vespucci  the 
unmerited  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  reach  the 
continent,  whereby  his  name  is  to  this  day  attached  to 
the  country  discovered. 
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JOHN    GOODMAN'S   BAG   <>1'  <;<>LD. 

BY    EMMA    C.  DOWD. 

OX(  'E  there  was  a  very  rich  man  named  John  Good- 
man. He  lived  alone  with  his  servants  in  a  grand 
house  that  was  tilled  with  the  most  beautiful  things  that 
his  money  could  buy,  but  he  was  not  a  happy  man.  He 
cared  for  nobody,  and  nobody  cared  for  him.  He  was 
an  honest  man:  he  had  never  cheated  a  person  out  of  a 
penny.  But  he  was  very  stingy,  for  he  had  never  given 
away  one  cent  of  his  great  wealth.  "  I  have  earned  my 
money,  and  other  folks  can  earn  theirs,"  he  was  fond  of 
saying  to  himself. 

One  day  he  did  something  that  he  had  never  done  be- 
fore— he  bought  a  lottery  ticket.  He  paid  one  dollar  for 
it,  and  after  the  money  had  left  his  hands,  he  told  him- 
self, over  and  over,  that  he  was  a  fool  to  throw  away  a 
dollar  in  such  a  fashion.  "  I  am  only  putting  my  money 
into  the  pocket  of  somebody  who  draws  a  prize,  and  that 
lucky  somebody  will  not  be  I,"  he  said,  bitterly. 

But  to  John  Goodman's  unbounded  astonishment, 
his  ticket  drew  the  highest  prize — a  bag  of  gold  to  the 
value  of  one  thousand  dollars.  He  had  gone  to  a  neigh- 
boring city,  to  be  present  at  the  drawing,  and  as  he  walked 
away  with  his  treasure  he  could  not  help  seeing  the 
looks  of  envy  and  sorrow  that  were  cast  upon  him  by 
the  crowds  of  disappointed  people  that  had  paid  their 
money  and  received  nothing  in  return.  He  noticed,  too, 
that  the  men  and  women  were,  for  the  most  part,  poorly 
dressed,  evidently  those  who  could  ill  atl'ord  to  lose  a  dol- 
lar in  this  foolish  way. 

"Simpletons!"  he  said,  under  his  breath,  "they  might 
have  known  they  would  get  nothing";  not  realizing,  in 
his  moment  of  exultation,  that  it  was  only  by  the  merest 
chance  he  was  bearing  away  the  prize,  instead  of  see 
ing  it  carried  off  by  one  of  these  hungry  eyed  crea- 
tures. 

During  John  Goodman's  journey  home,  the  faces  of 
these  people  haunted  him.  The  knowledge  that  the 
prize  was  his,  even  the  gold  itself  as  it  pressed  against 
his  side,  could  not  crowd  from  his  thoughts  the  scanty 
raiment,  the  sunken  cheeks,  and  despairing  eyes  of  that 
motley  throng.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  been  stealing'. 

"It  is  their  money  that  is  in  my  pocket,"  he  said, 
"and  they  need  it  for  bread."  The  words  were  half 
whispered,  with  a  groan.  "I  wish  they  had  it  back 
again,  every  penny  of  it!  It  is  a  miserable  thing,  this 
lottery  business,  and  I  don't  know  what  possessed  me  to 
mix  myself  up  with  it!" 

He  spoke  fiercely,  and  a  gloomy  frown  settled  on  his 
face.  He  walked  home  from  the  railway  station,  and 
reached  his  own  gate  very  tired;  but  he  did  not  go  di- 
rectly to  the  house.  His  grounds  bordered  the  pulilic 
highway  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  he  strolled  off  across 
the  park  and  sat  down  by  a  clump  of  shrubbery.  He 
had  never  felt  so  depressed  in  his  life.  The  gold  weighed 
heavily  in  his  pocket.  He  wished  he  were  rid  of  it. 

''I'd  like  to  throw  it  to  the  four  winds!"  he  said  to 
himself. 

Just  then  the  sound  of  half-suppressed  sobs  arrested  his 
attention.      He  was  not  far  from  the  street,  and  peering 
through  the  bushes  he  saw  a  small  boy  looking  carefully 
along'  the  sidewalk,  crying  as  he  went. 
"  What  have  you  lost  ':"  he  asked. 

"Oh,"  said  the  child,  "I've  lost  the  last  five  cents 
we've  got,  and  I  was  u'oing  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  with  it, 
and  mother's  sick,  and  we're  so  hungry!" 

John  Goodman's  hand  was  in  his  pocket,  and  he  drew 
a  coin  from  his  bag  of  gold  and  gave  it  to  the  boy.  "Take 
that  and  buy  your  bread,"  he  said,  "and  carry  the  rest 
home  to  your  mother." 

Before  he  had  time  to  reflect  upon  what  he  had  done, 
a  man  drew  near,  coughing  so  hard  that  he  finally  had 


to  grasp  the  fence  for  support.      He  was  evidently  a  la- 
borer, for  he  carried  a  pickaxe  and  a  shovel. 

"You  ought  to  be  at  home  and  abed  instead  of  going 
to  work,"  said  John  Goodman. 

"I  know  it,"  said  the  man,  wearily.  "But  I've  been 
sick,  and  1  haven't  any  money  left,  and  I've  got  to  sup- 
port my  family." 

A  handful  of  gold  was  drawn  forth  from  the  bag. 

"  Take  I  hat  to  live  upon  until  you  are  quite  well,"  and 
llie  donor  disappeared  behind  the  shrubbery  before  the 
man  recovered  from  his  bewilderment. 

What  an  afternoon  that  was  to  John  Goodman  !  Never 
before  had  he  come  so  close  to  want  and  suffering.  Never 
before  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  know  how  often  pov- 
erty and  sorrow  passed  his  door.  Crippled  old  men  and 
aged  working- women,  half-starved  bootblacks  and  sad- 
eyed  sewing-girls,  these,  and  more  than  these,  received  a 
share  of  the  bag  of  gold. 

John  Goodman  paused  not  from  his  giving  till  the  sun 
had  set  and  the  bag  was  empty.  Then  he  went  into  his 
bouse  like  one  in  a  dream.  His  brain  was  in  a  whirl. 
(,'onllicting  thoughts  pressed  one  another  on  every  side. 
He  had  not  been  aware  of  hunger  or  fatigue,  but  now  lie 
felt  weak,  and  he  called  for  something  to  eat.  After  a 
hasty  meal  he  threw  himself  into  a  luxurious  chair,  and 
tried  to  read ;  but  his  eyes  seemed  to  seek  out  and  devour 
only  such  articles  as  dwelt  upon  the  horrors  of  poverty, 
the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  evils  of  lotteries. 
He  tossed  the  paper  aside,  with  an  exclamation  of  disgust. 

"Why  cannot  I  have  done  with  this  business  alto- 
gether?" he  muttered.  "The  thousand  dollars  is  gone, 
and  I  am  none  the  richer  for  my  miserable  prize.  I  only 
wish  it  was  where  it  came  from — in  the  pockets  of  those 
poor  fools  who  could  not  afford  to  lose  it." 

Then  a  sudden  thought  .struck  him.  and  he  jumped  to 
his  feet,  saying,  "Why  did  I  not  think  of  it  at  first?"  A 
deep  frown  settled  upon  his  face  as  he  paced  the  room. 
"A  thousand  dollars  is  a  great  sum  to  give  away,  out  and 
out,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  I  can't  do  it '  They  must  take 
the  consequences  of  their  folly.  Ten  chances  to  one  I 
should  not  find  them  if  I  should  try."  Thus  he  argued, 
while  those  haunting  faces  of  the  morning  seemed  to  peer 
out  from  the  dusky  corners  of  the  library,  and  plead  their 
cause.  It  was  a  long  struggle  that  this  penurious  man 
had  with  the  better  part  of  his  nature  ;  but  at  last  he 
yielded  to  the  voice  that  bade  him  pay  back  every  penny 
of  his  ill -gotten  gains.  "I'll  do  it!"  he  said,  emphatic- 
ally; "  I'll  do  it,  if  it  takes  two  thousand  dollars!"  while 
his  brow  lightened,  and  he  felt  as  if  a  heavy  weight  had 
been  lifted  from  him. 

Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  several  telegrams,  which 
he  despatched  by  a  servant.  These  were  advertisements 
for  the  various  morning'  papers  of  the  neighboring  city 
whence  he  had  brought  his  bag  of  gold.  In  this  way  he 
called  upon  all  persons  who  held  tickets  in  the  recent 
drawing  of  the  Follitown  Lottery  to  take  their  tickets  to 
a  certain  place,  where  their  money  would  be  refunded  in 
full. 

The  next  morning  found  John  Goodman  on  an  early 
train  bound  for  Follitown.  But  he  was  none  too  soon 
for  the  throng  of  poor  people  that  besieged  the  office  of 
the  friend  who  had  so  willingly  put  his  place  of  business 
at  his  disposal. 

All  that  day  John  Goodman  sat  and  exchanged  his 
dollars  for  those  worthless  bits  of  paper.  One  thousand 
left  his  hand,  and  still  the  people  streamed  in.  Ah,  yes; 
there  had  been  much  money  retained  by  the  lottery- 
keepers!  But  John  Goodman  did  not  turn  aside  from 
the  task  he  had  undertaken  for  conscience'  sake,  and 
often  the  dollars  did  not  go  singly.  By  twos,  fives,  and 
tens  they  were  given,  where  cases  were  especially  needy 
and  urgent,  and  John  Goodman  felt  a  strange  joy  that 
was  entirely  unknown  to  him.  As  he  saw  burdens  lifted, 
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and  flashes  of  hope  gleam  in  despairing  eyes,  his  heart 
grew  warm  and  Ms  eyes  moist,  while  he  wondered  at  his 
unwonted  liberality,  and  chicled  himself  for  following  the 
impulses  of  his  heart  rather  than  the  dictates  of  his  head. 
But  he  kept  on  giving,  and  grew  happier  as  the  silver  and 
gold  left  his  grasp. 

For  days  and  weeks  the  tickets  came  straggling  in,  and 
every  one  was  rebought  at  the  original  price.  During 
this  time  John  Goodman  became  more  closely  acquainted 
with  the  children  of  poverty  than  he  would  have  believed 
to  be  possible  a  few  months  before.  Winter  was  coming 
on,  and  want  and  suffering  overshadowed  the  great  cities. 
John  Goodman  ceased  to  wonder  at  himself ;  he  no  longer 
rebuked  his  generous  impulses;  he  entered  upon  a  work 
of  benevolence  with  the  ardor  of  love,  though  with  the 
prudence  of  wisdom.  The  needy  and  alllicted  were  sure 
to  find  in  him  a  friend  and  helper.  Thousands  blessed 
his  name,  and  went  oil  their  humble  ways  rejoicing. 

"At  last,"  he  said,  "I  have  learned  the  happiness  of 
life;  it  is  in  giving — giving!'' 


have  fish  every  day  from  tin1  pond.  Who  knows  luit.  what  w« 
may  tind  the  ring  inside  of  one  of  them  ?" 

What  do  yon  think  ?  That  very  evening  at  supper,  .-is  0  Ki- 
ku  was  eating  a  piece  of  fish,  she  felt  something  sticking  in  her 
little  throat,  and  her  heart  leaped  to  her  month. 

It  was  the  ring,  of  course  .' 

No;   it  was  a  lish-houe. 


THE  RING   AND    THE  FISH. 

BY  L.  J.  VAN'  I 

THE  otoslii-banashi*  are  Japanese  story-tellers  who  have  the 
art,  or  rather  the  trick,  of  raising  the  M  mpathies  or  expec- 
tations of  their  audience  to  a  high  pitch,  and  then  of  suddenly 
ending  with  startling  abruptness  or  with  a  l>ad  pun  or  jest. 

The  story-teller  is  amply  rewarded  for  his  Ironlde  \\lien  s e 

of  the  listeners,  unable  to  restrain  their  pent-up  feelings,  give 
vent  to  their  wrath  and  disgust  in  having  liecn  "taken  in." 
Then  the.  ill-mannered  persons  in  the  croud  howl  with  delight. 

Some  of  these  artful  stories  are  coarse  and  vulgar;  others  are 
long  and  tedious;  others,  again,  are  pointed  and  witty.  As  a 
rule,  the  nairator  makes  the  first  part  of  his  tale  uninteresting 
and  puzzling,  in  order  to  delude  the  listener  into  thinking  that 
110  sharp  turn  or  wind-up  is  corning. 

It    is   not  easy  to  give   a   first-rate    example  of  a   "debased 
story,"  partly  because  Japanese  puns  and  jests 
are  largely  untranslatable,  and  partly  because 
such  a  narrative  is  often  long  and  involved. 

The  following  story  ridicules  a  class  of 
"  yarns  "  which  most  of  us  have  heard  of  won- 
derful "  finds": 

There  was  onee  a  rich  old  tea  merchant,  who 
lived  in  a  tine  house  in  Kiyoto.  He  had  only 
one  daughter,  O  Kiku  (Miss  Chrysanthemum), 
and  she  was  the  flower  of  his  eye.  He  was 
very  careful  of  his  child,  and  seldom  allowed 
any  young  man  to  speak  to  her. 

When  6  Kiku  grew  up  into  budding  wo- 
manhood, suitors  came  to  win  her  hand. 

Kikuchi  was  the  lucky  one  on  whom  O  Ki- 
kee  smiled.  lint  he  was  the  only  son  of  a  poor 
man.  The  old  tea  merchant  frowned  upon 
this  suitor  of  his  only  daughter,  and  he  com- 
manded her  never  again  to  speak  to  Kikuchi. 

One  day  Kikuchi  gave  a  precious  ring  to  O 
Kiku.  He  made  her  promise  never,  never  to 
part  with  it. 

That  evening  at  tea  the  stern  parent  noticed 
the  bright  ring  on  O  Kiku's  finger.  He  imme- 
diately asked,  "  Who  gave  that  to  you  ?" 

Then  the  girl  broke  out  into  tears,  and  con- 
fessed that  it  was  Kikuchi. 

The  angry  father  snatched  off  the  ring,  walk- 
ed into  the  tea-garden,  and  threw  it  contemptu- 
ously into  the  fish-pond. 

O  Kiku  was  in  despair.  How  to  get  the 
precious  ring  back  was  the  question.  "Per- 
haps," she  reasoned  to  herself — "perhaps  the 
ring  did  not  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond. 
Perhaps  some  hungry  fish  gobbled  it  up,  think- 
ing it  was  food." 

The  next  morning  she  confided  her  secret  to 
the  cook. 

"  Yes."  said  that  worthy  personage,  "  we  will 

*  Literally,  to  drop,  to  debase  a  story. 


LIFTING  AN    KI.Kl'llANT. 

LONDON  has  been  entertained  lately  by  feats  of  strength 
that  are  certainly  remarkable  and  probably  unsurpassed  in 
modern  times.  First  there  was  a  man  named  Saudow,  who  was 
an  enormously  powerful  man;  he  \\  as  succeeded  by  Sampson, 
and  he  in  turn  by  an  Irish-American  named  Sullivan.  Curious- 
ly, the  three  names  begin  with  the  letter  S,  which  is  also  the 
initial  of  "strength,"  and  of  t  he  (ireek  word  for  strength  (sthfiws). 
Sullivan,  the  latest  comer,  is  thirty  years  of  age,  stands  .">  feet 

8J  inches   in   height,  and  weighs  168  pounds.     His  appcarai 

presents  little  that  is  unusual  in  the  way  of  muscular  develop- 
ment, and  his  biceps  are  neil  her  very  large  nor  wonderfully  rigid. 
It  is  in  his  neck  and. jaw  that  his  strength  chiclly  lies,  and  the 
majority  of  his  teats  arc  Mich  as  bring  this  peculiarity  into 
special  prominence.  At  an  exhibition  given  in  London,  he  fas- 
tened a.  chain  to  a  50-pound  weight,  and  the  other  end  being 
gripped  between  his  teeth,  swung  himself  round  and  round  until 
the,  twirling  chain  assumed  a  nearly  horizontal  line.  The  feat 
was  repeated  with  the  weight  doubled,  and  as  the  performer, 
with  both  hands  to  his  hips,  and  using  every  sinew  in  his  frame, 
swirled  round  and  round,  the  audience  wondered  with  anxiety 
what  would  happen  if  one  of  the  links  should  fly  asunder.  The 
most  remarkable  feat,  however,  that  Sullivan  performed  was  the 
lifting  of  an  elephant  by  his  teeth.  It  was  a  "  baby,"  'tis  true, 
but  it  weighed  about  Mil)  pounds,  and  was  lifted  a  clear  three 
inches  from  the  ground,  its  whole  weight  pendent  from  the  jaw 
of  the  man  above.  Sullivan  was  not  successful  in  an  attempt 
to  break  a  chain  with  his  arm,  having  injured  this  limb  on  the 
previous  night.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  proving  that  his 
prowess  was  not  entirely  confined  to  feats  with  his  teeth,  by 
lifting  a  barrel  of  water,  weighing  5oO  pounds,  with  the  middle 
finger  of  his  right  hand. 
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HE    KNEW. 
••JOHNNY,  ili>  yon  know  your 

"  Yesslim." 

••  Wh:n  couiea  :ili.  i  'i  .'•' 
••  Evening  pra  .\cr.s.  ma'am." 


KKI'T    (JUIKT. 

•'I  norK\on  were  not  impmleni  in  return,"  said  mamma,  after 
Willie  li:ni  told  her  of  some  mean  tilings  ;i.  playmate  liacl  said. 

"No.  1  just  kept  .Mil].1'  saiii  Willie.  "1  couldn't  iliink  of 
anything:  to  say  that  would  make  him  mad." 


WELL   NAMED. 
TlIK    telephone.   It    serins    to   me, 

Is  named  exceeding   v\ell: 
For  what  folks  say  to  it,  yon  sec. 

The  'Phone  doth  straightway  Tel. 


A    CONTINUOUS    HOLE. 

'DlCAH,  I    DONF.   I.OB'  1MT  1-KNNv!      DEAIl'b    A    HOLE    IN    MY    1'OCKDT!" 

'  LOOK  IN  YO'  eiiDK.'1 

'No    USE — HULF    IN    DAT    TOO  !'' 


WHICH   WAS  RIGHT? 

"WtiAT'.s  all  this  noise  about  '!"  inquired  the  paper-cutter. 
"The  ink  says  that  it  does  all  the  writing,  while  I  claim  that 
I  do,"  answered  the  pen. 

A    GOOD   REASON. 

"  WHY  is  it  yon  eat  so  lunch  bread  and  butter  \\  hen  you're  vis- 
iting and  none  at  home,  Jimniie  .'" 

'•'Cause  home  I  know  there's  something  else  coming.  Visit- 
ing, I  don't.'' 

HE  ASSISTED. 

"DID  you  break   this  window,  Charlie?"  asked   the  school-                                               IIIS  V1EU'   OF  IT 

master.  "INDIANS  must  have  a  good  time  when  they  are  boys,"  said 

"Well— I  helped,"  said  Charlie.  Tommy. 

"Helped  ?      How  helped  :'"  "  V\  liy  .'"  asked  his  lather. 

"It   was   a   snow-ball   broke   it  —  but  I    threw   the   snow-          '"Cause  their  nurses  can't  tell  whether  their  hands  are  dirty 

ball."  or  uot-" 
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THE    GREAT    SNOWBALL    RIGHT. 


BY  JULIANA   CONOVER. 


THE  day  scholars  of  the  Barton  Academy,  comprising 
those  boys  living  in  the  town  of  Newhall,  about  a 
mile  from  the  school,  held  an  indignation  meeting  one 
afternoon  in  February  at  which  they  expressed  their 
views  with  great  warmth. 

"  It  has  gone  entirely  too  far,"  said  Tom  Porter. 

"The  way  Dixon  treated  Mac  was  bad  enough;  but 
now  the  rest  have  taken  it  up,  and  they  guy  and  bother 
him  until  it  is  no  joke." 

"What  makes  Dixon  so  down  oil  Mac?"  asked  John 
Field,  a  boy  who  had  only  recently  come  to  Newhall. 


"It  began  when  Mac  won  the  220  at  the  athletic 
games  last  spring',"  answered  Tom.  "Dixon  had  talked 
so  much  about  being  a  'sprinter,'  that  a  good  many  fel- 
lows expected  him  to  beat  the  school  record,  but  instead 
of  that,  Mac  went  in  and  won  by  fully  two  yards.  Dixon 
was  awfully  bored  about  it." 

"  Then  the  fellows  got  into.some  scrape  at  school,"  put 
in  Phil  Lawrence.  "Mac  was  one  of  them,  but  he  told 
the  truth  like  a  man,  while  the  rest  sneaked  out  of  it. 
Mr.  Barton  found  out,  though,  who  were  in  it,  and  sus- 
pended the  crowd  ;  and  Dixon  wouldn't  believe  that 
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Mac  hadn't  given  him  away;  so  when  lie  (.Mine  back  in 
the  fall  as  captain  of  the  football  team,  lie  wouldn't  put 
Mac  on,  though  he  is  by  far  the  best  quarter  back-  in 
school.  We  made  a  jolly  row  about  il.  didn't  we,  Tom? 
But  Dixoii  is  so  popular  with  the  boarders  that  they  hack 
him  up  in  everything." 

"  He  came  here  from  a  little  school  with  a  big'  reputa- 
tion," said  Clinton  Morgan.  "And  he  is  a  fairly  good 
athlete,  but  I  don't  think  he  has  a  particle  of  what  the 
fellows  ca.ll  '  sand.'  " 

"  It's  the  same  thing  in  baseball,"  chimed  in  Tom. 
"  He  can  play  against  poor  nines,  but  always  loses  his 
nerve  in  a  hard  game.  And  then  lie's  the  kind  of  fellow 
that  wants  to  run  everything.  He  has  the  boarders  well 
under  his  thumb,  but  somehow  doesn't  succeed  when  he 
tries  it  on  us." 

"What  does  he  do  to  Mac?"  asked  Field,  evidently 
wishing  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 

"Bullies  him  in  all  sorts  of  mean  ways,"  answered 
Tom;  "takes  his  things,  and  gets  him  kept  in  after 
school.  Then  he  jeers  at  him  for  being  so  '  good,'  calls 
him  'the  saintly  kid,'  and  gets  up  all  sorts  of  gags  on 
him,  which  the  others  take  up  and  rub  in.  And  the  last 
snow  we  had,  they  managed  some  way  to  keep  him  down 
at  school  after  we  left,  and  then  all  laid  for  him  with 
iced  snowballs.  Guy,  I  wish  we'd  been  there!  Mac 
came  home  with  his  face  cut,  looking  terribly  bunged  up, 
and  wouldn't  tell  the  family  anything  about  it.  But 
Dr.  Wallace  said  he  was  going  to  see  Mr.  Barton  and 
find  out.  Mac  would  never  give  the  fellows  away,  even 
if  they  half  killed  him." 

"I'd  like  just  once  to  show  them  what  I  thought  of 
them, "said  Charlie  Smith. 

"They're  so  frightfully  fresh!"  exclaimed  Clinton. 
"  I  always  feel  like  kicking  them." 

"Let's  have  a  free  fight  and  knock  them  out,"  sug- 
gested another  boy.  "We  can  do  up  Dixon  in  great 
shape." 

"If  there  was  only  some  way  of  pitting  Mac  against 
Dixon  where  size  didn't  count  for  much, "said  Tom.  "I 
know  he  has  more  grit." 

"What's  the  matter  with  snowballs?"  cried  Charlie, 
looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  big  flakes.  "  Mac  can 
throw  twice  as  straight  and  almost  as  hard  as  Dixon." 

"Let's  have  a  regular  pitched  battle,"  said  Clinton. 
"We'll  do  lots  of  snowballing,  at  any  rate,  while  the  snow 
lasts,  and  one  good  fight  might  teach  them  a  lesson  they 
would  not  soon  forget." 

"Why  not  let  Mac  and  Dixon  fight  it  out  alone,  the 
way  the  old  Romans  used  to?"  suggested  Phil.  "And 
we'd  back  them  up." 

This  classical  method  of  settling  the  difficulties  was 
finally  put  to  vote  and  carried  unanimously.  Then  the 
boys  talked  it  over  in  great  excitement,  each  one  wishing 
that  he  could  be  the  champion  sent  out  to  uphold  the 
honor  of  his  side.  Mac  was  soon  let  into  the  scheme, 
and  expressed  himself  as  more  than  ready  to  stand  up 
against  Dixon  in  spite  of  the  odds. 

"Let's  have  it  soon,"  he  said,  "before  this  snow 
melts." 

"The  day  after  to-morrow,  Saturday,  will  be  the  best 
time,"  replied  Clinton. 

"We  can  go  out  to  the  school  right  after  lunch,  and 
have  the  whole  afternoon  to  settle  it  in." 

Torn  Porter  was  then  chosen  as  their  representative, 
and  many  were  the  directions  given  him  about  the  ar- 
rangements to  In-  made,  and  as  to  how  he  had  better  ap- 
proach Dixoii  on  the  subject.  They  entered  the  school- 
room the  next  day  with  such  an  air  of  mysterious  impor- 
tance that  the  boarders  knew  something  must  be  in  the 
wind,  and  glanced  uneasily  at  Mr.  Barton,  hoping  that  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Tom  thought  it  best  to  first  propose  the  scheme  to  one 


of  the  more  friendly  boarders,  as  he  could  talk  it  over 
more  satisfactorily  with  him  than  with  Dixon. 

"You  fellows  have  treated  Mac  pretty  meanly,''  lie 
said  to  Green,  after  making  his  proposition,  "especially 
Dixon.  He  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  being  disagree- 
able, and  he  said  the  other  day  that  Mac  did  not  have 
pluck  enough  to  play  good  football,  so  all  Mac  wants  is 
a  chance  to  show  whether  he  has  or  not.  We  will  back 
him  against  any  man  you  can  put  up." 

"Of  course  we  will  agree  to  it."  answered  Green.  "It 
will  be  great  fun  for  us,  but  Dixon  will  half  kill  young 
Wallace." 

"All  right,"  said  Tom;    "we'll  risk  it." 

They  then  discussed  the  details  of  the  fight,  and  drew 
up  a  set  of  rules  which  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  oth- 
ers, and  it'  approved,  to  be  strictly  observed.  The  two 
champions  were  to  stand  behind  lines  twenty  yards 
apart,  and  if  either  overstepped  the  line  it  would  count  as 
a  defeat.  They  might  dodge  all  the  balls  they  could,  but 
if  they  ran  back  as  much  as  five  yards  it  would  be  equiv 
alent  to  a  surrender. 

Stones  were  strictly  prohibited  as  well  as  iced  snow- 
balls made  beforehand.  They  must  make  their  own 
balls,  but  the  others  could  supply  the  snow  and  encour- 
age and  applaud  their  respective  champions. 

If  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour  neither  showed  signs 
of  giving  in,  it  would  be  declared  a  draw,  and  the  fight 
might  become  a  general  one,  subject  to  the  same  regula- 
tions. 

These  rules  were  carefully  drawn  up,  and  Green  prom- 
ised to  see  that  Dixon  and  the  others  thoroughly  under- 
stood them. 

"For  a  snowball  fight  that  isn't  all  fair  and  square," 
said  Tom,  "is  a  sort  of  thing  110  decent  fellows  want  to 
go  into.  This  one  is  only  for  a  test  of  courage,  at  any 
rate,  and  we  don't  want  to  have  any  bad  feeling  or  foul 
play." 

When  Dixon  received  Mac's  challenge,  he  laughed 
scornfully.  "Wants  to  do  the  David  act,  does  he?  All 
right.  I'll  show  him  that  this  Goliath  is  no  '  fake.'  " 

All  Saturday  morning  Mrs.  Wallace  wondered  what 
made  Mac  seem  so  nervous  and  restless;  even  Harry,  his 
younger  brother,  she  could  see,  was  in  a  state  of  sup- 
pressed excitement.  No  questions,  however,  elicited  any 
information  until  Mac  jumped  up  from  the  table  without 
half  finishing  his  lunch,  and  rushed  off.  Then  Harry 
could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and  confided  the  whole 
story  to  his  mother  and  sister. 

Mrs.  Wallace  was  horrified.  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
before?"  she  said.  "I  should  not  have  listened  to  the 
idea  for  a  moment." 

"That's  what  Mac  thought,"  replied  Harry,  in  glee; 
"so  we  kept  it  dark." 

"Which  would  be  worse,"  she  asked,  turning  to  her 
eldest  daughter,  "for  Mac  to  put  out  Dixon's  eye,  or 
Dixoii  to  put  out  Mac's?" 

"Perhaps  both  will  happen,"  replied  Sally,  in  a  cheer- 
ful tone.  "  Snowballs  are  very  dangerous  things." 

"I  feel  sure  he  will  never  come  home  alive,"  Mrs. 
Wallace  said,  hopelessly.  "Why  need  my  boys  get  into 
fights,  when  I  have  always  had  such  a  horror  of  them?" 

"Poor  Mac  will  be  all  (leaded,"  whispered  little  Alice 
to  her  doll,  "and  the  peoples  will  cry.  Poor  Mac!" 

Mac  did  not  look  as  if  he  feared  the  danger  as  he  stood 
in  his  old  cap  and  sweater  among  the  group  of  day  schol- 
ars on  the  athletic  grounds  receiving  their  last  instruc- 
tions. 

He  was  short  and  slight  for  his  fifteen  years,  and  much 
smaller  than  Dixon,  but  he  had  the  advantage  of  him 
in  quickness,  and  constant  practice  in  throwing  to  first 
from  third  base  had  made  him  a  pretty  sure  shot. 

"Don't  lose  your  head,  and  pitch  wild  balls  like 
Adams,"  said  Charlie. 
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"Don't  think  about  dodging  his,  but  throw  yours  in 
as  fast  as  you  can,"  said  Clinton. 

"Go  in  and  win,  old  fellow.  We'll  back  you  up;"  and 
Phil  slapped  him  encouragingly  ou  the  shoulder. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  shout  from  the  other  side. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  your  man?"  cried  Adams. 
"We're  all  waiting  to  begin." 

"Bring  on  your  David,"  called  Dixon.  "Or  is  the 
little  saint  afraid  to  come  out?" 

"Not  much!"  answered  Mac,  starting  forward,  and 
facing  the  big  bully. 

"Remember  that  good  little  boys  mustn't  throw  stones," 
Dixoii  jeered;  "it's  hard  lines  on  David,  but  it  can't  be 
helped." 

Tom  Porter  and  Green  were  time-keepers  and  umpires. 
They  held  their  watches  with  an  air  of  great  importance, 
and  paced  the  twenty-yard  line  once  more  to  see  that  it 
was  all  right.  They  had  the  feeling  of  assisting  at  an 
affair  of  honor  that  was  both  legal  and  justifiable,  but 
possessed  the  merit  of  being  conducted  with  the  utmost 
secrecy. 

"Are  you  ready?"  they  asked,  turning  to  the  impa- 
tient warriors.  "One,  two,  three — go!"  and  the  great 
contest  commenced. 

Dixon  thought  he  had  an  easy  thing  of  it,  and  had 
talked  in  a  lofty  manner  of  "settling  the  kid  once  for 
all";  but  as  Mac's  balls  came  faster  and  faster,  and  hard- 
er and  harder,  all  directed  at  his  head,  he  began  to 
change  his  mind.  He  tried  to  dodge  them  as  he  made 
his  own,  but  grew  nervous  and  flurried'as  Mac's  sure  aim 
did  its  work. 

Shouting  and  jeering-  quieted  down.  The  Newhall 
boys  cheered  their  plucky  little  champion  loudly  as  ball 
after  ball  hit  him — hard  too — and  he  never  seemed  to 
wince. 

•'That's  it!  Keep  it  up!  Good  for  you!"  they  cried, 
as  Dixon  slammed  them  in,  furious  that  the  boy  he  had 
made  such  sport  of  should  dare  to  hold  his  own  against 
him  so  well. 

"If  you  don't  want  to  get  whipped,  you'd  better  go 
home,  see?"  Adams  and  Taylor  had  chanted  at  the  start. 
and  the  chorus  had  taken  it  up — "If  you  don't  want  to 
get  whipped,  you'd  better  go  home" — but  they  stopped 
suddenly  when  it  no  longer  seemed  to  apply. 

Twenty  minutes  passed,  and  the  combatants  were  still 
working  hard  and  snorting  defiance.  Mac  was  pressing 
the  big  bully  hard — even  the  boarders  could  see  that. 
Little  he  cared  for  a  black  eye  and  swollen  lip;  his  blood 
was  hot,  and  he  had  a  long  score  to  wipe  out.  Dixou 
was  puffing  and  panting;  his  eyes  were  blurred,  and  his 
hand  unsteady.  It  was  harder  work  than  he  had  bar- 
gained for,  and,  my !  how  the  balls  did  sting !  The  "  kid  " 
had  some  strength,  it  seemed.  They  whizzed  past  his  ear, 
they  struck  him  on  the  chest,  and  then  a  good  solid  one 
hit  him  square  on  the  nose.  .  Dixoii  stamped  his  foot 
with  rage  and  pain,  backing  away  fully  three  yards. 

"Yea!  yea!  yea!"  yelled  the  boys.  "  Dixon's  played 
out!  Wallace  wins!" 

"  Brace  up !  Give  it  to  him !"  urged  the  boarders,  each 
one  tingling  with  eagerness  to  go  into  the  fight. 

Dixon  stooped  to  gather  up  the  snow,  and  as  he  did 
so,  saw  something  far  more  effective  lying  underneath. 
What  did  he  care  for  rules?  All  he  wanted  was  to  knock 
young  David  out.  He  picked  one  up,  and  threw  with  all 
his  might.  It  went  over  Mac's  head!  Again  and  again 
he  tried,  disguising  them  less  each  time;  but  they  only  hit 
him  on  the  body,  or  flew  past,  while  one  of  Mac's  struck 
Dixon  again  on  the  face. 

He  shivered  all  over  and  fell  back  a  few  paces,  then, 
taking  deliberate  aim,  let  fly  what  he  held  in  his  hand. 
This  time  his  aim  was  true,  and  Mac  received  the  brutal 
blow  on  his  forehead. 

"  A  stone !"  shouted  Phil,  as  he  saw  the  blood  gush  out. 


"A  stone,  fellows!  That  gives  it  to  Mac.  Pile  in  and 
iinish  him  up !" 

In  a  second  the  fight  had  become  general,  and  the  snow- 
balls flew  thick  and  fast.  Dixon  stood  his  ground  for  a 
few  minutes,  returning  the  balls  as  well  as  he  could;  but 
the  pressure  was  too  great,  since  every  boy  seemed  bent 
on  Ins  destruction  regardless  of  the  boarders'  well-directed 
blows. 

Bruised  and  battered  and  furious,  his  nerve  and  cour- 
age gave  out  completely,  and  he  dropped  from  the  long 
line  of  desperate  lighters  and  crouched  in  the  snow  be- 
hind them,  where  he  made  up  deadly  halls  for  their  use. 

Not  so  Mac.  With  his  forehead  bleeding  and  one  eye 
entirely  closed,  he  led  his  men  on  to  victory,  cheering 
every  inch  they  gained,  and  encouraging  them  under  the 
rain  of  balls;  for  like  shot  and  shell  the  hard-packed  snow 
fell  around  them. 

A  half-hour  passed,  and  the  battle  still  raged  with  un- 
abated fury. 

"  Keep  it  up!  Keep  it  up,  boys;  we'll  fight  to  a  finish  !'' 
shouted  Mac.  "Hurrah!  they're  breaking  ranks;" 

Green  and  Adams  worked  hard  to  keep  the  line  to- 
gether. Twice  it  wavered  and  broke,  then  rallied  again, 
fighting  furiously. 

"Newhall!  Newhall!"  yelled  Clinton. 

"Bartons!  Bartons!"  returned  the  boarders. 

"Now,  fellows,"  cried  Mac,  "all  together." 

The  lumps  of  snow  whizzed  through  the  air  as  though 
hurled  from  the  mouth  of  cannon  ;  for  the  boys'  energy 
increased  as  they  saw  their  opponents  gradually  giving 
way. 

Foot  by  foot  they  pressed  the  boarders  back,  until  at 
last  they  saw  them  cross  the  fatal  line.  Then,  with  a 
wild  cry  of  triumph,  they  rushed  upon  them,  led  by  the 
invincible  Mac. 

Across  the  field  they  pursued  the  flying  foe,  whose 
disorderly  retreat  was  headed  by  the  fallen  champion. 
Up  to  the  very  house  the  Newhall  boys  chased  them, 
and  then,  with  a  parting  shower  of  snowballs,  watched 
them  bolt  helter-skelter  into  the  welcome  door  of  the 
dormitory. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Newhall?  She's  all  right!" 
was  the  exultant  refrain  all  the  way  into  town. 

True,  they  were  objects  to  behold,  with  their  black 
eyes  and  bumps  and  bruises;  but  they  gloried  in  them, 
for  did  they  not  mean  that  Dixon's  star  had  set,  that 
Mac's  character  was  vindicated,  and  the  courage  of  the 
day  scholars  proved  beyond  a  doubt?  It  was  indeed  a 
famous  victory. 

"  Mac's  a-liviii' !  Mac's  a-livin' !"  screamed  small  Alice, 
scrambling  up  stairs  to  her  mother's  room,  where  Mrs. 
Wallace,  half  in  pride  and  half  in  dismay,  was  dressing 
her  son's  wounds.  "  Mac's  a-livin',  and  I'm  goin'  to  have 
a  snowball  fight  with  Sally;  but  Sally's  promised  to  get 
the  black  eye!" 


KEEZEG-BESET,  THE  FIRE  GOBLIN. 

BY   L.    J.  VANCE. 

KEEZEG-BESET,  the  tire  goblin  of  the  Passamaquoddies, 
is  an  evil  sprite  that  is  believed  to  be  sneaking  around  at. 
all  times,  especially  in  the  night,  when  he  appears  iu  the  form 
of  a  rabbit  or  a  fish.  His  most  common  practice  is  to  entice 
children  away  from  home,  and  then  to  carry  them  off  with  him. 
Just  as  some  of  our  mothers  used  to  warn  us  that  if  we  dis- 
obeyed her  and  went  to  some  forbidden  place,  "  the  buggoo- 
man  will  get  you,"  so  the  Indian  squaw  frightened  her  child  by 
saying,  "Look  out  for  Keezeg-beset!" 

Oddly  enough,  this  awful  hobgoblin  comes  as  an  avenging 
fury  or  conscience.  Has  an  Indian  done  any  wrong,  then  lie 
sees  in  his  troubled  dreams  a  pair  of  red  eyes  glowing  at  him. 
It  is  Keezeg-beset!  Has  a  brave  taken  too  much  "  fire-water," 
then,  too,  he  is  apt  to  have  queer  shapes  flitting  across  his  vision, 
and  he  howls,  "  See  Keezeg-beset!" 
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Phi  folk  stories  are  often  t.,]<i  i.\  l'a^samai|uodd.\  mothers  i<> 
their  children  as  a  re.  \\ard  for  collecting  wood,  or  other  duties. 

"I  lii>  is  ;i  stor\  nf  ihr  nlil  times:  There  was  once  a  young  girl 
\\  ho  iln!  mil  iniiiil  her  nmlhrr.  fur  she  \\aiilccl  to  have  her  own 
way.  Hie  had  been  lulil  to  "look  out  for  Kcc/cg-beset,"  but 
she  laughed,  anil  said.  '•  I  am  lint  afraid." 

>\as  u  allied  not  to  go  to  the  big  s\vani]i,  w  here  moviug 
lights  were  seen  iii  ihe  nig li t-t  hue.  Tlie  lire  goblin  was  prowl- 
ing around  Iliere  to  lead  children  astray. 

One  afternoon  the  young  girl  went  to  the  big  swamp  just  to 
see  \\hiit  it  was  like.  Pretty  soon  it  grew  dark,  and  then  she 
lost,  her  way.  Through  bog  and  brush  she  wandered  for  a  long 
time.  The  night  was  as  black  as  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  the  girl 
began  to  grow  very  tired  and  frightened.  She  was  ready  to  sit 
down  and  cry. 

Just  then  a  bright  light  appeared  on  the  other  side,  and  she 
thought  it  might  be  her  people  out  looking  for  her,  and  she  cried 
out,  "Allo!  allo  !"  The  light  moved  up  and  down.  So  she  fol- 
lowed the  light  all  night  long,  until  she  dropped  down. 

"When  she  awoke,  it  was  in  another  world  up  in  the  sky.  It 
was  a  bitter  cold  place — so  cold  that  the  young  girl  was  nearly 
frozen  to  death.  So  she  gathered  some  dry  wood,  and  built  a 
fire  to  keep  herself  warm.  Every  day  the  girl  had  to  go  out 
and  gather  a  big  pile  of  good  dry  wood.  It  was  bard  work,  and 
every  day  she.  cried  to  get  bad;  home'. 

At  last  Gee-hellowk  (the  spirit  of  the  night  air)  took  pity,  and 
offered  to  carry  the  young  girl  back  to  the  earth.  But  he  could 
not  touch  the  ground  on  account  of  his  large  wings,  and  so  he 
left  her  in  the  top  of  a  great  hemlock-tree  in  the  forest. 

Now  the  young  girl  could  not  get.  down  out  of  the  tree. 
There  she  remained  all  night  long,  and  when  the  wind  blew,  the 
girl  expected  every  minute  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  nest  day  she  saw  a  queer-looking  little  man  walking  be- 
low, so  she  cried  out  to  him  to  come  and  take  her  down.  The 
queer-looking  man  was  Keezeg-beset.  He  said  he  could  not 
take  her  down  in  the  daytime,  as  he  could  not  see  very  well; 
and  he  passed  on. 

The  next  day  Keezeg-beset  passed  by  again,  and  the  girl 
begged  him  to  take  her  down  from  the  tree.  This  time  Keezeg- 
beset  replied  that  he  would  take  her  down  that  night  if  she 
would  become  his  wife.  And  the  girl  agreed. 

Now  the  girl  was  cunning.  She  took  off  the  eel-skin  strings 
which  bound  up  her  hair  behind,  and  tied  them  in  hard  knots 
on  the  top  branches  of  the  tree.  So  that  when  Keezeg-beset 
climbed  the  tree  and  brought  the  girl  down  and  claimed  her, 
she  said, 

"You  must  go  and  bring  down  my  hair-strings.  I  cannot  do 
without  them." 

Then  Keezeg-beset  climbed  the  free  to  bring  down  the  eel- 
skin  hair-strings,  which  were  tied  so  strongly  that  he  could  not 
undo  them.  It.  was  daylight  when  Keezeg-beset  was  at  work 
untying  the  knots  of  the  last  string.  As  the  morn  became 
brighter,  his  eyesight  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  when  the  sun 
came  up,  Keezeg-beset  could  not  see  at  all. 

Now  Keezeg-beset  tried  to  get  down  himself.  But  as  he  was 
nearly  blind,  be  missed  his  hold  and  fell  with  a  crash. 

Here  the  young  girl  awoke,  and  found  herself  beneath  the 
warm  skins  in  the  wigwam.  From  that  time  on  she  minded  her 
mother,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  story  for  collecting  wood. 
This  is  the  end.* 


REMAKES  OF  GREAT  MEN  UNDER  STRANGE 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 

THE  battle  of  the  Nile  was  fought  August  1,  1798,  between  the 
French  and  English  fleets.  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  latter,  and  as  the  engagement  was  about  to  begin, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey!"  And  victory  it 
was. 

When  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years, 
fought  and  defeated  a  large  body  of  Russians  at  Narva  in  1700, 
Peter  the  Great,  who  led  his  army,  had  several  horses  shot  under 
him,  and  while  exchanging  a  dead  steed  for  a  more  useful  one 
after  a  repetition  of  the  occurrence,  he  remarked,  "These  peo- 
ple seem  disposed  to  give  me  exercise."  And  events  proved  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy. 

The  mace  is  an  emblem  of  authority  and  use  in  our  Congress 

*  Tin-  Passamaquoddies  usually  begin  a  story  with  the  formula,  "A 
story  of  the  old  times,"  and  conclude  wilh  the  words  given  above. 


as  well  as  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  though  it  is  inciely  a 
symbol,  it  commands  respect;  but  it  was  never  so  insulted  as 
"Inn  (>li\i-r  Cromwell  stalked  into  the  English  House  to  dis- 
perse the  members  and  dissolve  the  Parliament.  The.  mace  lay 
in  its  regular  place,  and  when  Cromwell  saw  it,  he  must  have 
>ne,  led  at  the  petl\  symbol,  for  he  called  one  of  his  soldiers, 
and  ordered,  "  Take  away  that  bauble."  So,  as  the  mace  was 
earned  out,  the  doors  were  locked  and  Parliament  effectually 
dissolved. 

Tin'  message  of  Commodore  Perry  is  better  known.  The  bat- 
tle of  Lake  Erie  had  taken  place,  and  the  British  fleet  were  de- 
feated. Then  the  Commodore  sent  to  General  Harrison,  grand- 
father of  the  present  President,  his  famous  despatch,  "  We  have 
met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours."  It  was  but  a  little  longer 
than  Ca'sar's,  "I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 

An  English  General,  however,  made  the.  record  for  brevity 
when,  after  he  had  conquered  the  province  of  Scinde  in  India,  he 
sent  a  punning  despatch  in  the  one  word,  Peccavi,  which,  as  our 
young  Latin  students  know,  means,  "I  have  sinned." 


THE  NAP  OF  A  DORMOUSE. 

THE  dormouse  is  one  of  the  small  animals  which  hibernate  or 
sleep  through  the  coldest,  winter  months,  and  early  in  the 
spring,  when  the  first  leaves  appear  on  the  trees,  rouse  them- 
selves from  their  long  nap.  It  seems  a  very  comfortable  way 
of  "cheating  the  winter."  There  are  some  cold-blooded  people 
who,  feeling  unhappy  and  ill  at  ease  while  the  thermometer  is 
in  Ihe  vicinity  of  freezing-point,  rather  envy  the  dormouse  and 
others  of  his  class  their  ability  to  get  rid  of  the  winter  alto- 
gether. 

Some  of  the  small  hibernating  animals  sleep  constantly  from 
fall  until  the  warm  days  of  spring.  But  the  plan  of  the  dor- 
mouse is  somewhat  different.  He  wakes  occasionally  through 
the  winter,  and  takes  a  light  luncheon  of  the  seeds  and  nuts, 
pieces  of  root,  and  other  edibles  which  he  has  laid  up  for  private 
consumption.  Then  he  falls  asleep  again,  and  this  he  repeats  at 
intervals  throughout  the  winter;  for  in  the  fall  he  has  made 
abundant,  provision  for  all  his  winter  wants,  and  he  does  uot 
have  to  hunt,  for  food. 

Au  Italian  naturalist,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  made 
some  curious  experiments  upon  the  dormouse  and  other  animals 
which  sleep  through  the  cold  weather.  He  kept  a  dormouse  in 
a  cupboard  in  his  study,  closely  watching  its  actions  when  the 
time  of  its  periodical  sleep  was  at  hand.  On  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, when  the  thermometer  was  about  40° — that  is,  H°  above  the 
freezing-point — the  dormouse  curled  himself  up  amongst  a  heap 
of  papers  and  went  to  sleep.  On  the  27th  of  December,  when 
the  thermometer  was  several  degrees  lower,  Mr.  Mangili  ascer- 
tained that  the  animal  breathed  and  suspended  his  respiration 
at  regular  intervals;  that  is,  that  after  four  minutes  of  perfect 
repose,  during  which  he.  appeared  as  if  dead,  he  breathed  about 
twenty-four  times  in  the  space  of  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  then 
his  breathing  was  again  completely  suspended,  and  again  re- 
newed. When  the  thermometer  fell  nearly  to  freezing-point, 
the  intervals  of  what  appeared  suspended  animation  were  six 
minutes.  As  the  thermometer  became  higher — that  is,  as  the 
weather  was  less  cold — the  intervals  of  repose  were  reduced  to 
three  minutes.  As  the  winter  grew  intensely  cold,  the  times  of 
perfect  repose,  during  which  no  breathing  could  be  perceived, 
became  much  longer,  sometimes  more  than  txveuty  minutes.  Mr. 
Mangili  concluded  that  the  effects  of  confinement  upon  this  par- 
ticular dormouse  caused  him  to  sleep  longer  than  in  a  state  of 
nature. 

Within  ten  days  of  the  time  of  its  falling  asleep  the  dormouse 
awoke  and  ate  a  little,  food  being  provided  on  the  shelf  near 
him.  He  then  went  to  sleep  again,  and  continued  to  sleep  and 
wake  at  about  these  intervals  throughout  the  winter.  As  spring 
approached,  his  sleep  became  lighter,  until  the  warm  days  caused 
him  to  shake  oil' altogether  his  drowsiness. 

When  a  dormouse  is  discovered  in  his  natural  retreat  his  body 
is  cold  to  the  touch,  his  eyes  are  shut,  and  his  respiration  is  slow 
and  interrupted,  as  described.  Torpid  animals,  when  thus  found, 
can  generally  be  shaken,  rolled  about,  or  even  struck  without, 
arousing  them.  But  as  fine  weather  advances  the  heat  of  their 
bodies  increases,  until  they  finally  return  to  their  normal  condi- 
tion, and  in  the  pleasant,  spring  days,  when  the  trees  are  budding 
and  the  gardens  getting  green,  they  become  once  more  the  busy 
and  happy  inhabitants  of  the  fields  and  woods,  actively  searching 
for  food  to  gratify  their  keen  appetites,  sharpened  after  their  long 
winter  nap.  E.  L.  C. 
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A  BEADING  OF   SHAKESPEAEE. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

NOT  very  long  ago  a  party  of  my  young'  friends  made 
up  their  minds  to  do  some  "solid"  reading  in  a 
systematic  way.  They  varied  in  ages  from  eight  to  fif- 
teen, and  they  formed  among  themselves  a  class,  which  a 
friend  of  experience  superintended.  Twice  a  week  they 
met  at  each  other's  houses,  giving-  two  hours  each  time  to 
the  reading,  and  the  first  work  they  took  up  was  Shake- 
speare's Merchant  of  Venice. 

Now  I  do  not  doubt  that  to  a  number  of  my  young  read- 
ers this  will  seem  a 

very  audacious  be-  .mi,,.— —^^^^^^^^^— __1_1_11j1.— 

ginning,  but,  let  me 
tell  you  from  ex- 
perience, it  is  well 
to  groiv  up  with 
your  Shakespeare, 
selecting  certain 
plays, and  studying 
them  in  the  right 
way.  Good  style 
is  formed  thereby. 
The  noble  lines 

committed  to  mem-  & 

ory,  even  when  not 


fully  appreciated, 
become  later  a  reve- 
lation, and  the  fas- 
cination of  the  poet 
grows  day  by  day. 

The  class  of  girls 
of  which  I  speak 
was  managed  in 
this  way:  Each  one 
had  her  volume 
of  Shakespeare  and 
that  delicious  book 
of  Tales  by  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  In 
the  latter  the  key  to 
the  story  was  ob- 
tained. No  book,  I  think,  can  ever  take  its  place  for  set- 
ting clearly  before  the  youngest  mind  the  plot  of  the 
plays  and  the  familiar  quotations.  The  girls  chose  their 
characters  for  the  readings,  and  then  began  a  careful  his- 
torical study,  each  one  preparing  some  sort  of  composi- 
tion on  a  given  subject.  The  play  was  first  read  through- 
out, after  which  on  slips  of  paper  questions  were  made 
out.  For  instance:  "  Venice  in  the  period  of  the  play?" 
"From  what  source  did  Shakespeare  obtain  his  plot 'if" 
"Why  was  the  character  of  Shylock  made  so  despicable?" 
"  When  was  the  play  first  produced  '."  "  By  what  name 
did  the  actors  in  Shukespeare's  theatre  go?" 

Simple  questions  were  given  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  class  —  a  date,  or  the  names  of  characters  —  but 
at  each  meeting,  you  see,  all  had  the  benefit  of  what  was 
hunted  up  and  studied.  They  learned  in  a  very  easy 
fashion  that  Shakespeare  wrote  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
in  1596,  and  that  he  used  for  plot  three  old  stories — one, 
that  of  the  bond  made  between  the  Jew  Shylock  and 
Antonio  the  "merchant,"  whereby  if  the  money  Antonio 
borrowed  was  not  returned  at  a  given  date  a  pound  of 
flesh  was  to  be  cut  from  his  body  and  delivered  to  the 
Jew.  This  is  an  old  Oriental  legend,  told  in  a  crude 
way,  and,  it  is  supposed,  it  gave  Shakespeare  his  first  hint 
for  the  famous  play.  The  second  story,  equally  old,  was 
that  of  the  caskets,  where  at  Portia's  house  Bassanio 
chooses  from  the  gold,  silver,  and  leaden  caskets,  accord- 
ing to  her  father's  will,  and  by  selecting  the  leaden  one 
wins  her  for  his  wife. 

Where   or   how    Shakespeare    picked   up   these   wou- 
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derful  old  tales  no  one  can  say.  He  was,  it  seems,  in- 
different to  fame,  and  wrote  as  he  did  by  the  inspir.-i;  inn 
of  genius.  In  his  lifetime  the  Jews  were  badly  treated, 
and  regarded  as  outcasts.  They  could  lend  money 
at  interest,  however,  and  as  they  were  forbidden  to  take 
part  in  nearly  every  other  trade  or  profession,  they  be- 
came known  as  money-lenders  only.  So  bitter  was  the 
feeling  against  them  in  England  at  the  time,  that  when 
The  Merchant  was  produced,  Burbage,  who  played  the 
part  of  Shylock,  was  represented  as  positively  grotesque. 
He  wore  a  red  wig  and  a  huge  false  nose.  For  a  century 
after,  the  character  was  thus  portrayed;  but  good  sense 

and  better  judgment 
finally  prevailed, 
and  Shylock  was 
allowed  some  digni- 
ty in  dress  and  bear- 
ing. 

The  third  story 
Shakespeare  used 
was  taken  from  an 
ancient  source,  and 
described  the  elope- 
ment of  a  Jewish 
maiden  (Jessica ) 
from  a  miserly  and 
cruel  father.  I  must 
say  that  Jessica's 
carrying  away  her 
father's  "ducats" 
never  seemed  to  me 
creditable  to  Shake- 
speare's pen  or 
mind.  These  were 
all  points  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  class 
I  speak  of.  The 
"  lines,"  as  they  are 
called,  were  care- 
fully studied;  and 
so  the  reading  of  the 
play  was  thorough- 
ly educational. 

The  study  of  Venetian  life— its  history,  traditions,  and 
splendors— was  thoroughly  gone  into.  Then  came  the 
question  of  the  early  English  stage,  and  here  the  fasci- 
nating period  of  the  miracle-plays  was  investigated,  for 
they  were  the  forerunners  of  Shakespeare's  theatre.  These 
plays  were  chiefly  on  religious  subjects,  yet  much  of  the 
grotesque  was  mingled  with  them,  and  the  old  account- 
books,  carefully  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  are 
very  amusing.  All  sorts  of  queer  characters  appeared 
in  these  plays,  and  the  Lord -Chamberlain  received  a 
large  sum  to  pay  the  performers. 

From  first  to  last  the  "lines"  spoken  by  Portia  are 
charming,  and,  when  studied,  become  part  of  our  literary 
possession.  I  need  scarcely  give  quotations  here,  because 
my  young  readers  who  may  follow  out  the  idea  and  start 
such  a  class  will  doubtless  enjoy  finding  the  cream  of 
the  text  for  themselves;  but  so  many  of  the  speeches 
have  become  a  familiar  part  of  our  language  that  one 
is  apt  to  forget  just  whence  their  origin.  The  greatest 
actor  our  general  ion  has  ever  known,  and  the  best  student 
of  Shakespeare,  (old  me  once  that  he  never  went  upon 
the  stage  either  as  Shylock  or  Bassanio— though  lie  has 
played  both  hundreds  of  times — without  a,  new  thrill  of 
admiration  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  lines  spoken. 
Were  I  to  suggest  a  special  line  of  study  in  the  play,  it 
would  be  the  casket  scene,  that  of  Jessica's  tliyhl  with 
Lorenzo,  and  the  court-room  scene.  These  show  I  lie  poe( 
at  his  very  best,  and  are  of  (he  greatest  interest.  I  think,  to 
young  readers.  You  will  know  all  the  story  part  of  it 
perfectly  if  you  first  read  it  in  the  Lambs' 
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The  main  facts  in  Shakespeare's  life  are  briefly 
those: 

He  was  the  son  of  fairly  \vcll-lo-do  parents  living  at 
Stratford-upon  Avon,  in  England— a  town  now  a  shrine, 
so  to  speak,  from  his  association  with  it. 

There  his  boyhood  passed — rather  wildly,  say  some — 
hut  In'  must  have  read  and  studied  more  than  the  average 
lad  of  his  day.  He  married,  at  nineteen,  a  young  woman 
of  seven  and  twenty,  named  Anne  Hathaway,  and  in  a 
few  years,  leaving  four  children  with  his  wife,  went  up 
to  London  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  stage  and  in  writing 
for  it.  The  actors  of  that  day,  known  as  the  "Lord 
( 'hamberlain's  servants,"  were  rather  a  wild  set;  but 
Shakespeare  drifted  in  and  out,  offending  no  one.  and,  so 
far  as  any  records  of  his  life  go,  having  no  vices.  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  vanity.  He  left  so  little  trace  of 
his  personal  life,  that  biographers  and  historians  are  al- 
ways eagerly  searching  for  eve)]  trifling-  events  in  the 
career  of  so  great  a  man.  That  he  visited  among  the  no- 
bility of  London — a  thing  not.  common  at  that  day — is 
certain;  that  Queen  Elizabeth  never  succeeded  in  "snub- 
bing"' him  is  equally  a  fact;  and  the  keenness  of  her  in- 
tellect made  her  realize  his  genius  and  respect  it.  The 
students  in  the  Temple  performed  several  of  his  plays  by 
royal  command,  and  the  Queen  made  a  point  of  attend 
ing.  He  bought  property  both  in  London  and  Stratford, 
as  records  show,  and  willed  it  to  his  children,  leaving  his 
"second-best  bed"  to  his  wife  Anne;  but  of  late  there 
have  been  investigations  which  go  to  prove  this  was  done 
from  no  ill  feeling,  rather  because  of  some  previous  gift 
and  understanding  between  them.  He  died  in  1<'>1('>,  and 
lies  buried  in  Stratford,  with  that  curious  inscription  put 
by  his  own  request  above  him  begging  no  one  to  disturb 
his  bones. 

Were  I  to  make  a  further  suggestion  to  young  readers 
of  Shakespeare,  I  would  say,  after  The  Merchant,  take  up 
that  Arcadian  comedy,  As  You  Like  It ;  next,  The  Tem- 
pest ;  and  then  Macbeth.  All  afford  opportunities  for 
study  as  well  as  keen  enjoyment,  and  will  help  to  give  a 
high  standard  for  "style"  and  literary  enjoyment.  I 
knew  a  little  girl  once  who  fairly  dragged  her  young 
companions  into  "playing"  Shakespeare  in  the  nursery, 
and  taught  them  their  parts,  understanding  very  little  of 
the  deeper  meanings  in  the  lines  they  learned,  but  catch- 
ing the  infection  of  the  melody,  the  rhythm  of  it  all,  and 
almost  unconsciously  being  lifted  into  a  fine  atmosphere 
of  thought  and  inclination;  and  it  has  served  her  well 
ever  since,  for  now  the  old  familiar  passages  come  back 
rich  with  meaning  and  with  an  added  power,  since  it  is 
hard  for  her  to  recall  when  she  did  not  know,  and  repeat 
to  herself  Portia's  lines,  Lorenzo's,  Miranda's,  or  Rosa- 
lind's. 
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CHATTER  III. 

SUMNER   RECEIVES   A    SECOND    OFFER. 

WHEN  Sunnier  again  came  to  the  surface,  he  was 
swimming  in  the  foaming  wake  of  the  schooner, 
and  drifting  down  toward  him  from  the  windward  was 
the  beautiful  cedar  canoe  which  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble,  and  which  he  had  passed  in  his  effort  to  save  his 
own  from  destruction.  A  few  strokes  took  him  to  her, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  devout  thankfulness  he  clutched 
her  gunwale. 


Worth  Manton,  or  any  other  inexperienced  canoeman, 
would  have  attempted  to  climb  up  over  the  bow  or  stern, 
and  sitting  astride  the  slippery  deck,  to  work  his  way 
into  the  cockpit.  Such  an  attempt  would  have  been  al- 
most certain  lo  roll  the  light  craft  over  and  fill  her  with 
water,  in  which  case  she  would  become  wholly  unman- 
ageable. But  Sunnier  knew  better  than  to  do  such  a 
thing.  He  had  practised  capsizing  so  often  in  his  crank 
canvas  canoe,  that  to  get  into  this  comparatively  broad- 
beamed  and  stable  craft  was  the  easiest  kind  of  a  per- 
formance. Seizing  hold  of  the  coaming  directly  amid- 
shi|>.  he  placed  his  left  hand  on  the  side  of  the  cockpit 
nearest  him,  and  reaching  far  over  grasped  the  other  side 
with  his  right.  Then  kicking  in  the  water  behind  him 
until  bis  body  lay  nearly  flat  on  its  surface,  and  bearing 
as  much  weight  as  possible  on  his  right  hand,  he  drew 
himself  squarely  across  the  cockpit,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment was  seated  in  it,  without  having  shipped  a  drop  of 
water  over  the  coaming. 

There  was  no  paddle  in  the  canoe,  and  though  she  rode 
the  waves  like  a  cork,  she  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  wind  and  tide.  Although  the  squall  was  passing, 
the  darkness  of  night  was  rapidly  shutting  out  all  famil- 
iar objects,  and  Sumner  was  on  the  point  of  resigning 
himself  to  a  night  of  aimless  drifting,  with  an  interesting' 
uncertainty  as  to  when  he  should  be  picked  up,  when  a 
distant  shout,  that  sounded  exceedingly  like  his  own 
name,  was  borne  to  his  ears.  He  sent  back  an  answer- 
ing cry,  the  shout  was  repeated,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
the  shadowy  form  of  the  PsycJte,  with  Mr.  Manton  wield- 
ing a  double-bladed  paddle,  shot  out  of  the  surrounding 
darkness. 

"I  never  was  so  glad  to  find  any  one  in  my  life,"  ex- 
claimed the  new-comer.  "We  were  afraid  that  clumsy 
schooner  had  run  you  down.  I  tell  you  what,  boy,  the 
last  ten  minutes  have  been  the  most  anxious  I  ever 
passed,  and  I  wouldn't  go  through  with  them  again  for 
all  the  canoes  in  the  world.  But  what  has  become  of 
your  own  boat?" 

"She  has  gone  to  the  bottom  like  many  a  good  ship 
before  her,"  replied  Sumner;  "and  it  wasn't  the  fault 
of  those  lubbers  on  the  schooner  that  I  didn't  go  with 
her.  Have  you  an  extra  paddle  with  you?" 

"No;  I  neglected  to  bring  one,  and  I  shall  have1  to 
take  you  in  tow." 

They  had  already  drifted  down  past  the  fort  that 
commands  the  harbor  from  the  southwest  point  of  the 
island,  and  as  they  could  not  hope  to  make  their  way 
back  against  wind  and  tide,  they  were  compelled  to  work 
in  behind  it,  and  make  a  landing  on  the  south  beach  a 
mile  or  more  from  where  they  started.  Here  Mr.  Man- 
ton  remained  in  charge  of  the  canoes,  while  Sumner  ran 
home  to  announce  his  own  safety,  obtain  a  change  of 
clothing  and  another  paddle. 

He  found  his  mother  and  Worth  in  a  terrible  state  of 
anxiety  concerning  him  ;  but  he  made  so  light  of  his 
recent  adventure,  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  canoes 
were  brought  safely  back  an  hour  later  that  they  learn- 
ed the  full  extent  of  his  recent  peril. 

This  incident  served  to  cement  a  firm  friendship  be- 
tween Sumner  and  the  Maiitons,  and  while  the  former 
stubbornly  refused  to  accept  the  recompense  for  his  lost 
canoe  that  Mr.  Manton  tried  to  force  upon  him,  declar- 
ing that  it  was  only  his  own  carelessness  in  not  keeping  a 
sharper  lookout,  the  latter  made  up  his  mind  that  in  spite 
of  his  pride  the  boy  must  and  should  be  rewarded  in  some 
way  for  what  lie  had  done. 

The  following  week  was  busily  and  happily  spent  in 
making  new  sails  for  the  two  canoes,  re-rigging  them, 
and  in  teaching  Worth  how  to  manage  his.  It  struck 
Sumner  as  a  little  curious  that,  even  after  the  new  sails 
were  made,  Mr.  Manton  was  always  too  busy  to  go  out 
on  these  practice  trips  with  his  nephew,  and  invariably 
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asked  him  to  take  the  Psyche  and  act  as  instructor  in 
his  place.  Of  course  he  could  not  refuse  to  do  this,  nor 
did  he  have  the  slightest  inclination  to  do  so;  for  what 
boy  who  loved  boats  would  not  have  jumped  at  the 
chance  of  sailing  that  dainty  craft?  How  Sumner  did 
appreciate  her  speed  and  seaworthy  qualities!  He  raced 
with  every  sponger  and  fisherman  in  the  harbor,  and 
caused  their  eyes  to  open  with  amazement  at  the  ease 
with  which  he  beat  them.  How  fond  he  became  of  the 
canoe  that  bore  him  to  so  many  victories  !  How,  with 
all  his  heart,  he  did  wish  he  were  going  in  her  on  the 
cruise  up  the  reef,  for  which  such  extensive  preparations 
were  being  made!  Much  as  he  wished  this,  however,  he 
was  very  careful  not  to  express  the  wish  to  any  person 
except  his  mother,  to  whom  he  always  confided  all  his 
hopes,  fears,  and  plans.  After  his  refusal  of  Mr.  Man- 
ton's  offer  to  accompany  them  as  guide,  he  would  not 
for  anything  have  let  that  gentleman  know  how  eagerly 
he  longed  to  have  the  offer  repeated  in  such  form  that 
his  pride  would  allow  him  to  accept  it.  Still,  as  he  had 
no  canoe  now,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  go,  and 
there  was  no  use  in  thinking  of  it. 

So  he  tried  to  make  the  most  of  his  present  opportuni- 
ties, and  gain  all  the  pleasure  that  they  held.  Nor  did 
he  neglect  Worth,  but  instructed  him  so  thoroughly  in 
the  art  of  canoe-handling,  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  the 
boy  was  as  much  at  home  in  his  canoe  as  he  had  ever 
been  on  a  yacht. 

One  day,  as  the  two  beautiful  craft,  with  their  perfect- 
setting  lateen-sails,  were  glancing  in  and  out  among  the 
anchored  sponge  fleet  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  like 
white -winged  sea-birds,  a  young  sponger,  named  Bust 
Norris,  called  out  from  one  of  the  boats,  "Say,  Sumner, 
come  here  a  minute,  will  yer?" 

As  the  latter  sailed  alongside,  and  asked  what  he 
wanted,  the  sponger  answered,  "  I  want  to  try  that  fancy 
trick  of  yourn.  Let  me  take  her  a  few  minutes,  will 
yer?" 

"No,"  replied  Sumner;  "I  can't,  because  she  isn't 
mine  to  lend.  Besides,  as  you  are  not  accustomed  to  this 
style  of  craft,  you  couldn't  sail  her,  anyhow.  You'd 
upset  before  you  had  gone  a  length." 

"Oh,  I  would,  would  I?  Well,  I'll  bet  I  can  sail  any- 
thing you  can,  or  any  laud-lubber  that  thinks  he  knows 
it  all  because  his  daddy  belonged  to  the  navy."  Then, 
as  Sumner,  with  a  flushed  face,  but  disdaining  any  re- 
ply, sheered  off  and  sailed  away,  he  added,  "  I'd  jest  nat- 
urally hate  myself  if  I  was  as  mean  as  you  be,  and  I 
won't  forget  your  disobligingness  in  a  hurry,  neither." 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Manton  had  studied  Summer's 
character  carefully,  and  the  more  he  did  so,  the  more  he 
was  pleased  with  the  boy.  He  found  him  to  be  proud  and 
high-tempered,  but  also  manly,  straightforward,  and  hon- 
est to  a  fault,  as  well  as  prompt  to  act  in  emergencies, 
self-reliant,  and  a  thorough  sailor.  In  the  course  of 
several  conversations  with  the  boy's  mother,  he  learned 
much  of  Simmer's  past  history  and  of  his  dreams  for  the 
future.  To  her  he  finally  confided  a  plan,  formed  on  the 
day  that  Sumner  saved  Worth's  canoe  at  the  expense  of 
his  own,  and  after  some  discussion  won  her  assent  to  it. 

It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  Sumner  should 
take  his  place  on  the  proposed  cruise  up  the  reef,  and 
act  the  part  of  guide,  companion,  and  friend  to  the 
younger  canoe-raan. 

"I  shall  not  for  a  second  time  be  guilty  of  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  hire  you  to  take  this  cruise,"  said  Mr.  Manton, 
smiling,  as  he  unfolded  this  plan  to  Sumner;  "  but  I  ask 
you  to  do  it  as  a  favor  to  both  me  and  Worth.  Indeed  it 
will  be  a  great  favor  to  me,"  he  added,  hastily,  as  he  saw 
an  expression  of  doubt  on  the  lad's  face;  "for  I  really 
ought  to  be  in  New  York  at  this  very  minute,  attending 
to  some  important  business,  which  I  was  only  willing  to 
aeglect  in  case  Worth  could  not  take  this  trip  without 


me.  Now,  however,  I  am  confident  that  he  will  be  safer 
with  you  than  he  would  be  with  me  alone,  and  if  you 
will  take  my  canoe  and  accompany  him  to  Cape  Florida, 
where  I  shall  try  to  meet  you  about  the  1st  of  April, 
you  will  place  me  under  an  obligation.  Will  you  do  it .'" 

CHAPTER  IV. 

TEACHING  A    THIEF   A  LESSON. 

WAS  there  ever  such  a  chance  to  do  the  very  thing  he 
most  longed  to  do  offered  a  boy  before?  Sumner  did  not 
believe  there  ever  had  been,  and  with  a  quick  glance  at 
his  mother's  smiling  face,  in  which  he  read  her  assent  to 
the  plan,  he  answered: 

"I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  making  me 
such  a  splendid  offer,  and  not  only  will  I  gladly  accept  it, 
but  I  promise  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  make 
Worth  have  a  good  time,  and  see  that  no  harm  befalls 
him.  But  I  wish  you  were  going  too.  I  hate  to  think 
of  taking  your  place  and  depriving  you  of  all  the  pleasure 
of  the  trip." 

"My  dear  boy,"  replied  Mr.  Manton,  "you  must  not 
look  at  it  in  that  way,  for,  as  I  said  before,  you  will  be 
doing  me  a  real  favor  in  taking  my  place.  I  am  more 
of  a  yachtsman  than  a  canoe-man  anyway,  and  I  look  for- 
ward with  fully  as  much  pleasure  to  cruising  down  the 
Indian  River  from  St.  Augustine  in  the  yacht  that  my 
brother  proposes  to  charter,  and  meeting  you  at  Cape 
Florida,  as  I  should  to  running  up  the  reef  in  a  canoe. 
There  is  one  more  thing,  however.  I  must  insist  upon 
your  sailing  your  own  canoe,  for  I  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  lend  my  boats  to  any  one,  and  you  will  have  enough 
responsibility  in  looking  after  Worth,  without  having  the 
added  one  of  caring  for  another  person's  canoe.  So,  from 
this  moment,  the  Psyche  and  all  that  she  contains  is 
yours." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Manton!" 

"That  will  do.  Not  another  word,"  laughed  the  young 
man.  "I  am  as  obstinate  as  a  mule  when  I  have  once 
made  up  my  mind  to  a  thing,  and  so  there  is  nothing  for 
you  to  do  but  take  the  canoe,  and  make  the  best  use  you 
can  of  her." 

Sumner's  protests  against  this  generosity  were  but  fee- 
ble ones,  and  were  quickly  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Manton, 
who  simply  refused  to  listen  to  them.  He  cut  them  short 
by  saying,  "Now  that  this  matter  is  settled,  and  every- 
thing is  in  readiness  for  a  start,  I  propose  that  you  get  off 
in  the  morning,  for  I  want  to  take  to-morrow  night's 
steamer  for  Tampa." 

That  night,  after  everybody  had  gone  to  bed  and  the 
house  was  still,  Sumner  lay  wide  awake,  thinking  over 
the  good  fortune  that  had  befallen  him.  At  length 
he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  getting  up,  partly 
dressing  himself,  and  slipping  out  for  a  look  at  his  canoe, 
his  very  own!  the  most  beautiful  craft  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  such  a  one  as  in  his  wildest  dreams  he  had  never 
hoped  to  possess. 

The  two  canoes  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  grass  not 
far  from  the  water's  edge,  and  covered  with  some  bits  of 
old  canvas.  Although  it  was  a  moonlit  night,  the  moon 
was  occasionally  obscured  by  drifting  clouds,  and  when 
Sumner  left  the  house  everything  was  in  shadow  from 
this  cause.  He  moved  very  quietly,  for  he  did  not  wish 
any  one  to  know  of  the  weakness  that  led  him  to  look  at 
something  with  which  he  was  already  familiar,  merely 
because  it  had  acquired  the  new  interest  of  possession. 

To  his  amazement,  when,  he  reached  the  place  where 
the  canoes  had  been  left,  he  could  find  but  one  of  them. 
In  vain  did  he  lift  the  canvas  that  had  covered  them  both, 
and  look  hurriedly  about  the  little  yard.  One  of  them 
was  certainly  gone,  and  no  trace  of  it  remained.  As  the 
boy  stood  irresolute,  wondering  what  he  ought  to  do,  he 
was  startled  by  a  slight  splash  in  the  water.  At  the  same 
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moment  the  cloud  passed   IVom  the  f.-i< f  the  moon,  and 

by  Ilic  liuhl  thus  afforded  Sunnier  sa\v  the  tig  lire  of  a  man 
seated  in  the  missing  canoe,  cautiously  paddling  from  the 
shore. 

Without,  an  instant's  hesitation  he  slid  the  remaining 
canoe  over  the  grass  and  into  the  water,  sprang  into  it, 
seized  a  paddle,  and  started  in  pursuit.  Of  course  the 
paddler  in  the  tirst  canoe  might  be  one  of  the  Mantons, 
but  Sunnier  did  not  believe  it  was  either  of  them.  He 
thought  it  more  than  likely  Hint  the  stranger  was  some 
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one  who  only  desired  to  try  the  canoe,  hut  it  might  be  a 
thief.  At  any  rate,  the  boy  determined  to  discover  who 
he  was,  and  what  he  meant  by  bis  stealthy  performance 
before  they  were  many  minutes  older. 

The  stranger  did  not  realize  that  he  was  pursued  until 
Sumner  had  shoved  off  from  shore,  and  was  urging  his 
own  craft  forward  with  vigorous  strokes  of  his  double- 
bladed  paddle.  When,  by  a  glance  over  his  shoulder,  he 
discovered  this,  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  escape,  and  by 
his  clumsy  splashings  proved  himself  a  novice  in  the  art 
of  paddling.  Still  he  made  fair  headway,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  were  several  hundred  yards  from  shore  that 
Sumner  overtook  him. 

Here  was  anchored  an  immense  moor'mg-buoy,  with  a 
round,  slightly  conical  top,  having  in  its  centre  a  great 
iron  ring.  It  did  not  rise  more  than  a  foot  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  in  trying  to  watch  Sumner,  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  leading  canoe  did  not  notice  it  until  his 
light  craft  struck  i:  a  glancing1  blow,  and  very  nearly  up- 
set. The  next  instant  an  effort  to  recover  his  balance 
had  upset  the  fellow  into  the  water,  and  as  Sumner  shot 
past  him,  he  was  wildly  clutching  at  the  buoy,  with  des- 
perate efforts  to  gain  its  upper  surface. 


Satisfied  that  he  could  not  drown  so  long  as  he  clung 
to  the  buoy,  Sumner  Jirst  picked  up  the  drifting  canoe. 
With  it  in  tow,  he  returned  to  the  buoy  on  which  the 
recent  fugitive  was  nowr  sitting,  clinging  tightly  to  the 
iron  ring,  and  presenting  a  comical  picture  of  mis- 
ery. 

"Don't  leave  me  here,  Sumner,"  he  cried,  in  an  im- 
ploring tone,  in  which  the  boy  at  once  recognized  the 
voice  of  Rust  Norris.  "  I  didn't  mean  no  harm.  I  only 
just  wanted  to  try  the  trick,  and  I  meant  to  put  her  back 

again     where    I     found     her. 
Honest  I  did  !" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  re- 
plied Sunnier,  who  could  not 
help  laughing  at  the  other's 
plight,  in  spite  of  his  anger 
at  him  for  taking  the  canoe 
without  leave,  and  his  suspi- 
cion that  it  would  not  have 
been  returned  so  promptly  as 
Rust  claimed  it  would.  "  You 
look  quite  as  comfortable  as 
you  deserve  to  be.  Besides, 
you  will  have  a  nice  quiet 
chance  out  here  to  learn  the 
lesson  that  it  is  better  to 
leave  other  people's  property 
alone  than  to  take  it  with- 
out permission.  So,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  I  will  leave 
you  where  you  are  for  a 
while.  I  did  think  of  having 
you  arrested  for  stealing,  but 
I  guess  this  will  do  as  well." 

Thus  saying,  the  boy  began 
to  paddle  towards  shore,  and 
at  the  same  time  Rust  changed 
his  pleading  tone  to  one  of 
bitter  invective,  uttering  loud 
threats  of  what  he  would 
make  Sumner  suffer  in  the 
future. 

Without  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  these,  the  young  canoe- 
man  continued  on  his  way  to 
the  shore.  From  there  he 
watched  until  he  saw  the  dim 
form  of  a  fishing-boat  come  si- 
lently drifting  down  the  har- 
bor with  the  tide.  As  she 
neared  the  spot  where  he  knew  the  buoy  with  its  unwill- 
ing occupant  to  be,  he  heard  shouts,  saw  the  boat  alter  her 
course,  and  stop  for  a  minute.  As  she  again  proceeded, 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  his  prisoner  had  been  rescued, 
Sumner  again  went  to  bed,  this  time  to  sleep  soundly  un- 
til morning. 

When  he  related  this  adventure  at  breakfast-time.  Mr. 
Mantoii  said  he  had  served  the  rascal  right,  but  Mrs. 
Rankin  was  fearful  lest  some  future  mischief  should  come 
of  it.  At  this  Sumner  laughed,  and  said  he  thought  the 
lesson  would  teach  Rust  Norris  to  let  his  things  alone  in 
the  future,  also  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  anything  I  he 
young  sponger  could  do  anyhow. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  loading  the  canoes  and  in 
making  final  preparations  for  the  start.  Byiiooii  all  was 
in  readiness,  and  after  a  hasty  lunch  the  two  young  caiioe- 
mate*  stepped  aboard  their  dainty  craft.  Then,  amid  a 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  a  chorus  of  hearty  good-bys 
from  the  group  of  spectators  assembled  to  see  them  off, 
they  hoisted  sail,  and  bore  away  on  the  first  reach  of  what 
was  to  prove  one  of  the  most  eventful  and  exciting1  cruises 
ever  undertaken  up  the  Florida  Reef. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 
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LEARNING  TO  SKATE. 

BY  CASPAR  W.  WHITNEY. 

AMBITION  is  a  most  commendable  virtue  in  the  young.     As 
;i]>l>liril   to  the   novice   on   skates,  ho\vever,  its   quality  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  being  tempered  with  some  discretion  and 
tin-  experience  of  others. 

There  are  those  who  -will  tell  the  inquiring  boy  to  put  on 
skates  and  "  tumble  about  until  he  learns,"  as  he  does  finally  by 
main  strength  and  a  series  of  awkward  spasmodic  jerks.  Of 
course,  between  this  scrambling  about  on  the  ice  and  the  bump 
of  self-preservation  (pretty  well  developed  in  nearly  every  boy;,. 
he  does  learn  to  skate.  Probably  lift  \  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who 
skate — yes,  maybe  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  them — have  had  no 
other  promptings  than  those  of  their  own  bruises  and  the  guy- 
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ing  of  school  chums.  This  is  one  way  to  learn,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  quickest,  simplest,  or  best,  as  those  who  will  study 
the  ungraceful  and  struggling  figures  on  auy  skating  pond  may 
see  for  themselves.  If  yon  learn  this  way,  later,  when  you  real- 
ize your  imperfections  and  wish  to  skate  gracefully  and  proper- 
ly, it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  unlearn  nearly  all  of  your 
self-made  principles.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  begin  properly, 

that  every  boy  who  receives  the 
barest  hint  of  the  better  way  will 
not  only  act  on  it  to  his  own 
pleasure  and  profit,  but  also  aid 
his  entangled  schoolmate. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  to  send 
the  boy  off  with  his  skates  to 
thread  the  mazes  of  the  contor- 
tionist ere  he  reaches  the  lowest 
plane  of  the  skater.  My  own 
experience  makes  me,  for  the 
nonce,  one  of  the  boys  (i.  e.,  one 
of  the  snowballing,  top-spinning 
variety,  as  distinguished  from  the 
later-day  interpretation),  and  I 
am  with  him  in  his  first  sprawl- 
ing efforts  on  the  slippery  surface, 
as  well  as  in  his  very  earliest  at- 
tempts on  rollers,  where  the 
skates  seem  propelled  by  some  hid- 
den, irresistible  force,  and  the  floor 

has  unheralded  and  unaccountable  freaks  of  running  out  from 
under  you  and  stopping  your  progress  suddenly  and  not  at  all 
gently.  I  remember,  as  a  boy,  how  I  learned  to  skate  on  ice, 
after  knocks  without  number,  and  days  of  vexatious  heart- 
breaking effort;  I  can  see  myself  picking  my  way  along  in  the 
utmost  trepidation,  with  every  stroke  a  faltering  uncertainty, 
and  every  turn  an  agony  of  doubt.  Suddenly  I  am  dropping 
through  space,  and  then — bang! — I  am  resting  on  a  surface  that 
seems  especially  cooling,  while  Jupiter,  Venus,  Mars,  the  entire 
solar  system,  unite  in  a  magic-lantern  dance  before  my  be- 
wildered gaze.  Most  of  the 
boys  who  read  this  have 
probably  experienced  the 
sensation;  as  for  me.  the 
bare  recollection  of  it  sets 
me  to  rubbing  my  imaginary 
bruises.  Maybe  they  have 
learned,  as  I  did  after  all  my 
bumps,  that  they  have  reach- 
ed a  point  merely  where 
they  can  shuffle  about  on 
the-  ice,  and  that  grace  and  A  sivri-i:  s. 

the  smallest  degree  of  skill 

are  as  remote  as  at  the  beginning.  I  found  it  necessary  to  begin 
over  again,  on  the  ice,  while  on  rollers,  taken  up  later,  I  remem- 
bered early  experiences,  and  began  properly.  I  am  often  tempt- 
ed when  I  see  boys  skating  along  bent  double  like  a  jack- 
knife,  with  hampered  stiff  strokes,  and  no  body  control,  to  take' 
them  aside  for  a  small  lecture ;  but  I'll  put  it  down  here  in- 
stead. 

Beginning  at  the  very  beginning,  the  choice  of  skates  is  a 


matter  of  some  importance.  It  is  hardly  likely  yon  are  going 
to  use  strap  skates,  for  the  clamp  variety  nowadays  has  so 
many  advantages  that  the  other  has  become  somewhat  of  a 
relic.  However,  if  you  do  use  the  strap  variety,  I  should  advise 
you  to  secure  the  Kng- 
lish  pattern,  which,  in- 
stead of  having  a  dou- 
ble '..nekled  strap  over 
the  ball  of  the  foot,  has 
a  single  si  rap.  that,  be- 
gins just  beneath  the 
instep  on  both  sides, 
and  crosses  forward  to 
about  the  base  of  the 
toes.  It  has  ln-sides,  of 
course,  the  regular  heel 
strap.  There  are  so  KI-IUMKNTARY  3's. 

many    patterns    of  the 

clamp  skate  that  a  choice  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  governed 
by  fani-y  ;  but  none  are  simpler  of  construction,  more  durable,  or 
more  generally  satisfactory  than  the  Barney  &  Berry.  The  blades 
of  these  skates,  as  indeed  those  of  most  skates  in  the  market,  are 
ground  to  a  seven-foot  radius.  Although  not,  a,  matter  that  the  be- 
ginner will  or  need  concern  himself  much  about,  there  are  three 
kinds  of  edges  put  on  skate  blades — the  acute-angled,  the  right- 
angled,  and  the  obtuse-angled.  Skates  as  you  buy  them  have 
very  generally  the  acute  angle,  and  while  they  are  all  right  for 
beginners — probably  they  are  better,  because  they  take  hold  of 
the  ice  sharply — they  are  not  at  all  suitable  for  figure-skating. 
The  obtuse-angled  blade  is  not  suitable  for  the  beginner  or 
pleasant  to  auy  skater;  its  blunt  edges  form  the  minimum  of 
friction,  but  it  will  slide  all  pver  the  ice  with  you,  and  requires 
an  expert  to  do  the  simplest  movements.  The  right-angled  edge 
is  the  one  to  use  when  you  have  learned  to  skate,  and  \\ish  to 
try  some  figure-work. 

You  must  be  careful  in  buying  your  shoes.  To  begin  with, 
you  should  have  a  pair  for  skating  only,  and  their  soles  should 
be  .so  thick  that  they  cannot  be  bent 
by  the  clamps  of  your  skate.  They 
should  be  laced  shoes,  invariably,  with 
uppers  not  of  the  thin  leather  ordi- 
narily used,  but  the  (hick  heavy  leather 
used  in  the  very  best  kind  of  hunting- 
boot.  The  kind  of  shoe  I  favor  is  that 
made  on  what  is  known  as  the  Blucher 
pattern  ;  only  caution  your  bootmaker 
to  cut  the  opening  over  the  tongue 
wider  than  usual,  so  that  in  lacing  it 
will  not  meet,  because  as  the  shoe 
wears  and  the  leather  becomes  pli- 
able, you  will  want  room  to  draw  it 
tighter.  When  you  are  equipped,  if 
you  are  wise  you  will  put  on  your  skates' 
at  home,  and  walkabout  the  room,  so 
as  to  accustom  your  ankles  to  stand- 
ing on  the  narrow  blades;  when  you  come  to  get  on  the  ice 
yon  will  find  this  previous  practice  will  stand  you  in  hand. 

Before  trusting  you  on  the  ice,  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  different  kinds.  There  are  three  so-called  varieties — 
the  black,  which  is  very  strong,  and  the  most  satisfactory  to 
skate  on  ;  the  whitish  kind,  more  or  less  filled  with  air-bubbles, 
which  is  not  so  good  or  so  strong;  and  the  snow  ice, on  which 
you  must  be  very  watchful  all  the  time.  It  is  very  treach- 
erous, and  apt  on  occasion  of  great,  strain  or  thaw  to  break 
suddenly,  whereas  the  black  ice  is  more  tenacious,  and  warns 
you  by  cracking.  Should  you  at  any  time  find  yourself  on  ice 
that  is  breaking,  or  have  run  on  to  a  thin  spot  in  your  sn  ift 
heedless  skating,  under  no  consideration  must  yon  stop  abruptly 
and  dig  in  your  heels  or  toes  or  do  anything  of  the  sort.  Get  back 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  warning,  but  do  so  by  a  sweep- 
ing turn,  and  without  any  flourishes.  If  yon  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  break  through,  throw  out  your  arms  as  you  tumble 
in,  and  try  to  keep  from  going  under.  If  you  do  go  under,  w  hen 
you  come  up  grab  the  ice  and  try  to  crawl  out.  Undoubtedly 
the  first  ice  you  grasp  will  break,  but  keep  on  seizing  it  until  it 
has  broken  back  to  where  it  is  strong  enough,  and  then  crawl 
out.  In  the  mean  time  exercise  your  lungs  vigorously  by  calling 
lustily  for  help.  If  some  one  else  of  your  party  breaks  in,  and 
you  do  not,  run  for  a  board  or  rail  or  rope,  or  if  none  of  these 
arc  at  hand,  and  the  person  in  the  water  seems  to  be  exhausted 
or  unable  to  exercise  his  best  efforts,  throw  yourself  out  flat  on 
your  stomach,  and  reach  him  with  your  hands;  but  don't  do  this 
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if  the  one  in  the  water  is  getting  along  all  right,  otherwise  you 
both  might  be  in  the  water.  If  there  are  several  of  you,  stretch 
yourselves  out,  taking  hold  of  one  another  by  the  feet. 

When  for  the  first  time  you  are  on  the  ice,  do  not  get  up  on 
your  feet  and  attempt  to  strike  out.  I  do  not  believe  iu  learning 
in  that  haphazard  way.  Let  your  first  lesson  lie  to  walk  on 
your  skates.  I  do  not  mean  to  walk  a  few  minutes,  and  then  end 
bv  a  shove,  a  slide,  aud  a  collapse;  but  walk  and  walk  until 
you  can  do  so  without  having  your  feet  slide  out  from  under  you. 
You  should  remember  your  feet  will  have  a  tendency  (o  run  out 
from  under  you,  and  to  correct  this  you  must  lean  a  bit  forward, 
in  order  to  put  the  centre  of  gravity  where  it,  will  lie  most  scr- 
viceable.  The  next  step  is  to  learn  to  take  a  stroke  or  to  slide 
on  your  skates.  The  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  have 
rough  board  runners  nailed  on  to  a  heavy  kitchen  chair,  and 
taking  hold  of  its  back,  slide  it  along  in  front  of  you.  Not 
only  is  this  the  safest  way  to  learu,  but  by  the  aid  it  gives  ill 
holding  you  up,  it  enables 
you  to  take  a  stroke  with 
confidence,  and  to  get  that 
stroke  properly,  otherwise 
the  chief  attention  of  the 
novice  is  given  to  staying 
upon  his  feet,  and  the 
stroke  becomes  awkward 
and  cramped.  These  very 
first  steps  must  be  persist- 
ed in  until  the  novice  is 
strong  on  his  feet,  able  to 
go  forwards  without  wabbling  about  or  fear  of  a  fall.  Then 
he  must  learn  to  skate  backwards. 

In  going  forwards  he  will  naturally  have  fallen  into  a  sort 
of  sculling  movement,  with  both  feet  together,  which  later,  in 
figure-skating, develops  into  the  serpentine;  and  I  know  of  no 
better  way  for  a  boy  to  learn  skating  backwards  Ihan  by  doing 
this  simple  movement  backwards,  and  by  degrees,  as  confidence, 
grows,  be  finds  himself  taking  a  stroke  and  resting  the  \\eighl. 
on  one  foot.  He  must  keep  at  this  until  he  is  just  as  sure  of  his 
balance  in  going  backwards  as  he  is  in  going  forwards.  It  is 
these  first  lessons  that  are  the  hardest;  once  they  are  learned, 
the  rest  is  comparatively  easy. 

The  next  important  step  is  to  learn  to  do  the  edges.  There 
are  four — outside  and  inside  forwards,  and  outside  and  inside 
backwards.  There  is  enough  elaborate  instruction  given  of  the 
method  of  learning  these  to  give  any  boy  a  headache.  It  is 
really  very  simple  if  undertaken  in  the  right  way.  Get  up  a, 
pretty  stiff  pace,  and  then  bring  both  feet,  together;  now  incline 
your  body  a  little  to  the  right  and  throw  the  weight  as  much  as 
you  feel  safe  in  doing  on  the  right  foot.  Continue  until  you  are 
able  to  throw  your  weight  in  confidence  on  your  right  foot,  and 
that  will  put  your  skate  on  the  outside  edge,  and  there  you  are. 
Then  try  it  on  your  left  foot,  and  make  as  large  circles  as  possi- 
ble. After  a  while  yon  will  be  able  to  pick  up  your  unemployed 
foot  (and  when  you  do,  put  it  back  of  the  other,  and  at  right  an- 
gles with  it),  and  take  an  outer  edge  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
The  inside  edge  is  learned  on  the  same  basis,  and  is  much  easier. 
Get  on  your  pace,  bring  your  feet  together,  and  throwing  your 
weight,  for  instance,  on  your  right  foot,  incline  your  body  to  the 
It'/'t,  and  bear  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  skate.  The  same  course 
is  the  simplest  to  follow  in  learning  the  edges  backwards. 

You  must  practise  and  practise  these  edges  until  you  are  ab- 
solutely solid  on  your  feet,  aud  can  do  all  of 
them  strongly  and  without  a  falter.  If  you 
cannot,  there  is  no  use  attempting  ligure- 
skating,  for  these  edges  are  the  essence  of  all 
tig  u  re -work. 

The  most  essential  feature  to  accurate  aud 
graceful  skating,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
intricate  figures,  is  keeping  control  of  the  body. 

1  lo  not  try  to  turn  your  body  with  your  feet ;  take  care  of  your 
body,  and  the  feet  wfll  come  into  line.  Never  look  down  at 
your  feet;  it  is  very  bad  form,  and  really  retards  a  movement. 
Hold  your  head  up,  and  always  remember  when  yon  are  on  the 
inside  or  outside  edge  of  your  skate,  whether  going  forwards  or 
backwards,  to  keep  the  shoulder  of  the  same  side  as  that  foot 
forward.  Your  body  above  the  hips  must  always  be  turned 
in  the  direction  you  are  taking.  These  are  a  few  little  sug- 
gestions thrown  in  as  they  occur  to  me,  for  this  article  will 
not  permit  more  detail. 

The  best  illustration  I  can  find  of  the  position  your  feet  should 
take  and  the  course  you  should  follow  in  doing  the  edges  is  that 
given  by  Miss  Cheetham  in  her  article  on  skating  for  women 
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in  Skating,  by  Douglas  Adams.  When  the  boy  has  become  pro- 
ficient in  these  edges,  and  not  until  then,  he  may  undertake 
some  figure-skating.  An  H  will  come  very  easy;  in  fact,  he  will 
have  already  made  some  unknowingly,  for  they  are  a  couple  of 
interlocking  circles  made  from  tin-  outside  or 
inside  edges.  AQ  will  also  be  very  simple, 
for  it  is  merely  a  circle  made  on  either  edge, 
with  a  little  tail  attached.  And  this  little 
tail  becomes  again,  with  a  turn  and  a  change 
from  outside  to  inside  edge,  the  :!  which  ev- 
ery skater  essays,  lint  really  few  do  well. 
The  cross  rolls,  outside  and  inside  rdge  for- 
wards, and  outside  backwards  and  change 
from  backwards  to  forwards,  will  be  the 

first  to  come  handily  to  the  hoy  afier  he  has  mastered  the  edges. 
Then  the  serpentine  with  both  feet  together,  the  advanced 
movement  of  sculling,  and  with  the  feet  tandem,  will  be  an  in- 
teresting study.  From  these  he  may  go  on  into  more  fanciful 
and  intricate  figures;  but  once  he  has  thoroughly  acquired  the 
four  edges,  he  needs  no  instructor.  Observation,  a  little  study 
of  the  figures,  and  diligence  will  be  all  the  equipment,  he  re- 
quires. 

A  MMNKKVS  CTUIOSITY. 

ONE  day  last  week  a  new  lock  was  put  upon  the  door  of  the 
monkey  cage  in  Central  Park.  The  monkeys  watched  the 
proceeding  With  great  interest,  and  the  curiosity  of  one  monkey 
became  particularly  excited.  After  the  workmen  had  finished 
and  gone  away,  he  drew  near  to  investigate  this  strange  orna- 
ment to  his  house.  He  felt  the  lock  all  over  with  his  paws; 
poked  his  linger  through  the  key-hole  and  twisted  it  about, 
shaking  tin-  door  while  he  did  so.  Then  he  looked  long  and 
earnestly  through  the  key-hole,  first  with  one  eye,  and  then  with 
the  other.  Then  be  examined  the  hole  with  another  finger. 

During  his  examination  of  the  lock  a  little  monkey  drew  near, 
and  stood  watching  his  actions  attentively.  The  inquisitive 
fellow  happened  to  turn  around,  and  found  himself  observed. 
He  flew  at  the  little  monkey  with  a  cry  of  rage,  and  gave  him  a 
sharp  box  on  the  ear.  The  poor  little  monkey,  in  great  alarm, 
tied  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  cage1,  and  crouched  down  there 
whimpering.  Having  so  defended  his  outraged  dignity,  the  first 
monkey  resinned  his  study  of  the  lock. 

He  climbed  up  the  bars  of  the  cage,  and  took  views  of  it  from 
above.  Then  he  stooped  down  and  took  an  observation  from 
below.  Then  he  peered  through  the  key-hole,  first  with  one  eye, 
then  with  the  other,  as  before.  Then  he  explored  it  again  with 
his  finger.  Presently,  finding  himself  again  watched  by  the 
little  monkey,  he  sprang  at  him  again,  and  gave  him  another 
beating. 

Overmuch  curiosity  is  always  punished  in  this  world,  and,  by- 
and-by,  this  monkey  found  it  out.  He  caught  his  finger  in  the 
key-hole,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  could  not  release  it.  He 
twisted  and  struggled,  chattered  and  screamed.  His  outcries 
finally  brought  a  keeper  to  his  rescue,  and  the  finger  was  extri- 
cated, with  loud  laughter  from  the  spectators.  Seemingly  much 
humiliated,  the  monkey  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  cage,  where  he 
sat  nursing  his  wounded  finger,  and  sulking  as  unmistakably  as 
ever  a  cross  little  boy  sulks.  And  in  the  opposite  corner  sat  a 
much  smaller  monkey,  aud,  I  am  sure,  if  ever  monkeys  smile  in- 
wardly, that  little  monkey  was  doing  that  very  thing. 

' '  E.  L.  C. 

THE  POTTER, 

BY    JAMES     BUJCKHAM. 

I  WATCHED  the  potter's  wheel 
As  it  whirled  with  the  formless  clay, 
And  I  saw  it  had  nothing  wrought, 
Though  it  turned  thus  the  livelong  day. 

But  the  potter  touched  the  clay, 

Aud  moulded  it  as  it  spun. 
And  lo!  it  grew,  line  by  line, 

Till  the  beautiful  urn  was  done. 

Even  so,  I  thought,  is  life, 
With  its  wheel  of  the  dial's  hands. 

Opportunity  is  the  clay, 

And  man  as  the  potter  stands. 

The  years  may  come  and  go, 

And  life  may  prolong  its  span, 
But  ideals  will  be  but  clay 

Till  the  deed  is  wrought  out  by  man. 


BY    WILLIAM    DEAN    HOWELLS. 


rpHE  papa  had  told  the  story  so  often  that  the  children 
_L  knew  just  exactly  what  to  expect  the  moment  he  be- 
gan. They  all  knew  it  as  well  as  he  knew  it  himself, 
and  they  could  keep  him  from  making  mistakes,  or  for- 
getting. Sometimes  he  would  go  wrong  on  purpose,  or 
would  pretend  to  forget,  and  then  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  pound  him  till  he  quit  it.  He  usually  quit  pret- 
ty soon. 

The  children  liked  it  because  it  was  very  exciting,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  had  no  moral,  so  that  when  it  was  all 
over,  they  could  feel  that  they  had  not  been  excited  just 
for  the  moral.  The  first  time  the  little  girl  heard  it  she 
began  to  cry,  when  it  came  to  the  worst  part;  but  the  boy 
had  heard  it  so  much  by  that  time  that  he  did  not  mind 
it  in  the  least,  and  just  laughed. 

The  story  was  in  season  any  time  between  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  New-Year's;  but  the  papa  usually  began  to  tell 
it  in  the  early  part  of  October,  when  the  farmers  were 
getting  in  their  pumpkins,  and  the  children  were  asking 
when  they  were  going  to  have  any  squash  pies,  and  the 
boy  had  made  his  first  jack-o'-lantern. 

"Well,"  the  papa  said,  "once  there  were  two  little 
pumpkin,  seeds,  and  one  was  a  good  little  pumpkin  seed, 
and  the  other  was  bad:  very  proud,  and  vain,  and  ambi- 
tious." 

The  papa  had  told  them  what  ambitious  was,  and  so 
the  children  did  not  stop  him  when  he  came  to  that  word  ; 
but  sometimes  he  would  stop  of  his  own  accord,  and  then 
if  they  could  not  tell  what  it  meant,  he  would  pre- 
tend that  he  was  not  going  oil;  but  he  always  did 
go  on. 

"Well,  the  farmer  took  both  the  seeds  out  to  plant 
them  in  the  home  patch,  because  they  were  a  very  extra 
kind  of  seeds,  and  he  was  not  going  to  risk  them  in  the 
corn-field,  amongst  the  corn.  So  before  he  put  them  in 
the  ground,  he  asked  each  one  of  them  what  he  wanted  to 
be  when  he  came  up,  and  the  good  little  pumpkin  seed 
said  he  wanted  to  come  up  a  pumpkin,  and  be  made  into 
a  pie,  and  be  eaten  at  Thanksgiving  dinner;  and  the  bad 
little  pumpkin  seed  said  he  wanted  to  come  up  a  morn- 
ing-glory. 

'  '  Morning-glory !'  says  the  farmer.  '  I  guess  you'll 
come  up  a  pumpkin-glory,  first  thing  you  know,'  and 
then  he  haw-hawed,  and  told  his  son,  who  was  helping 
him  to  plant  the  garden,  to  keep  watch  of  that  particular 
hill  of  pumpkins,  and  see  whether  that  little  seed  came 
up  a  morning-glory  or  not;  and  the  boy  stuck  a  stick 
into  the  hill  so  he  could  tell  it.  But  one  night  the  cow 
got  in,  and  the  farmer  was  so  mad,  having  to  get  up  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  drive  the  cow  out,  that  he 
pulled  up  the  stick,  without  noticing,  to  whack  her  over 
the  back  with  it,  and  so  they  lost  the  place. 

"But  the  two  little  pumpkin-seeds,  they  knew  where 
thev  were,  well  enough,  and  they  lay  low,  and  let  the  rain 
and  the  suii  soak  in  and  swell  them  up;  and  then  I  hey 
both  begat!  to  push,  and  by-and-by  they  got  their  heads  out 
of  the  ground,  with  their  shells  down  over  their  eyes  like 
caps,  and  as  soon  as  they  could  shake  them  off  and  look 
round,  the  bad  little  pumpkin  vine  said  to  his  brother, 
''Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  now?' 

"The  good  little  pumpkin  vine  said,  '  Oh!  I'm  just  go- 
ing to  stay  here,  and  grow  and  grow,  and  put  out  all  the 
blossoms  I  can,  and  let  them  all  drop  off  but  one,  and  then 


grow  that  into  the  biggest  and  fattest  and  sweetest  pump- 
kin that  ever  was  for  Thanksgiving  pies.' 

'  Well,  that's  what  I'm  going  to  do,  too,'  said  the  bad 
little  pumpkin  vine,  '  all  but  the  pies;  but  I'm  not  going 
to  stay  here  to  do  it.  I'm  going  to  that  fence  over  there, 
where  the  morning-glories  were  last  summer,  and  I'm 
going  to  show  them  what  a  pumpkin-glory  is  like.  I'm 
just  going  to  cover  myself  with  blossoms;  and  blossoms 
that  won't  shut  up,  either,  when  the  sun  conies  out,  but '11 
stay  open,  as  if  they  hadn't  anything  to  be  ashamed  of, 
and  that  won't  drop  off  the  first  day,  either.  I  noticed 
those  morning-glories  all  last  summer,  when  I  was  no- 
thing but  one  of  the  blossoms  myself,  and  I  just  made  up 
my  mind  that  as  soon  as  ever  I  got  to  be  a  vine.  I  would 
show  them  a  thing  or  two.  Maybe  I  can't  be  a  morning- 
glory,  but  I  can  be  a  pumpkin-glory,  and  I  guess  that's 
glory  enough.' 

"It  made  the  cold  chills  run  over  the  good  little  vine 
to  hear  its  brother  talk  like  that,  and  it  begged  him  not 
to  do  it;  and  it  began  to  cry — 

"What's  that?"  The  papa  stopped  short,  and  the  boy 
stopped  whispering-  in  his  sister's  ear,  and  she  answered, 

"  He  said  he  bet  it  was  a  girl !"  The  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  boy  said, 

"Well,  anyway,  it  was  like  a  girl." 

"Very  well,  sir!"  said  the  papa.  "And  supposing  it 
was?  Which  is  better:  to  stay  quietly  at  home,  and  do 
your  duty,  and  grow  up,  and  be  eaten  in  a  pie  at  Thanks- 
giving, or  go  gadding  all  over  the  garden,  and  climbing 
fences,  and  everything?  The  good  little  pumpkin  vine 
was  perfectly  right,  and  the  bad  little  pumpkin  would 
have  been  saved  a  good  deal  if  it  had  minded  its  little 
sister. 

' '  The  farmer  was  pretty  busy  that  summer,  and  after  the 
first  two  or  three  hoeings  he  had  to  leave  the  two  pump- 
kin vines  to  the  boy  that  had  helped  him  to  plant  the 
seed,  and  the  boy  had  to  go  fishing  so  much,  and  then  in 
swimming,  that  he  perfectly  neglected  them,  and  let  them 
run  wild,  if  they  wanted  to;  and  if  the  good  little  pump- 
kin vine  had  not  been  the  best  little  pumpkin  vine  that 
ever  was,  it  would  have  run  wild.  But  it  just  staid  where 
it  was,  and  thickened  up,  and  covered  itself  with  blos- 
soms, till  it  was  like  one  mass  of  gold.  It  was  very  fond 
of  all  its  blossoms,  and  it  couldn't  bear  hardly  to  think  of 
losing  any  of  them;  but  it  knew  they  couldn't  every  one 
grow  up  to  be  a  very  large  pumpkin,  and  so  it  let  them 
gradually  drop  off  till  it  only  had  one  left,  and  then  it 
just  gave  all  its  attention  to  that  one,  and  did  everything 
it  could  to  make  it  grow  into  the  kind  of  pumpkin  it  said 
it  would. 

' '  All  this  time  the  bad  little  pumpkin  vine  was  carrying 
out  its  plan  of  being  a.  pumpkin-glory.  In.  the  first  place 
it  found  out  that  if  it  expected  to  get  through  by  fall  it 
couldn't  fool  much  putting  out  a  lot  of  blossoms  and  wait- 
ing- for  them  to  drop  off,  before  it  began  to  devote  itself 
to  business.  The  fence  was  a  good  piece  off,  and  it  had 
to  rearh  i  he  fence  in  the  lirst  place,  for  there  wouldn't  be 
any  fun  in  being  a  pumpkin-glory  down  where  nobody 
could  see  you.  or  anything.  So  the  bad  little  pumpkin 
vine  began  to  pull  and  stretch  toward  the  fence,  and  some- 
times it  thought  it  would  surely  snap  in  two,  it  pulled 
and  stretched  so  hard.  But  besides  the  pulling  and  stretch- 
ing, it  had  to  hide,  and  go  round,  because  if  it  had  been 
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seen  it  wouldn't  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  fence. 
It  was  a  good  thing  there  were  so  many  weeds,  that  the 
boy  was  too  lazy  to  pull  up,  and  the  had  little  pumpkin 
vine  could  hide  amongst.  But  then  they  were  a  good 
deal  of  a  hinderance,  too,  because  they  were  so  thick  it 
could  hardly  get  through 
them.  It  had  to  pass  some 
rows  of  pease  that  wort' 
perfectly  awful ;  they  tied 
themselves  to  it  and  tried 
to  keep  it  back ;  and  there 
was  one  hill  of  cucum- 
bers that  acted  ridiculous- 
ly; they  said  it  was  a  cu- 
cumber vine  running 
away  from  home,  and 
they  would  have  kept  it 
from  going  any  further; 
if  it  hadn't  tugged  with 
all  .its  might  and  main,  and  got  away  one  night  when 
the  cucumbers  were  sleeping;  it  was  pretty  strong,  any- 
way. When  it  got  to  the  fence  at  last,  it  thought  it  was 
going  to  die.  It  was  all  pulled  out  so  thin  that  it  wasn't 
any  thicker  than  a  piece  of  twine  in  some  places,  and  its 
leaves  just  hung  in  tatters.  It  hadn't  had  time  to  put  out 
more  than  one  blossom,  and  that  was  such  a  poor  little 
sickly  thing  that  it  could  hardly  hang  on.  The  question 
was,  How  can  a  pumpkin  vine  climb  a  fence,  anyway? 

"Its  knees  and  elbows  were  all  worn  to  strings  getting 
there,  or  that's  what  the  pumpkin  thought,  till  it  wound 
one  of  those  tendrils  round  a  splinter  of  the  fence,  with- 
out thinking,  and  happened  to  pull,  and  then  it  was  per- 
fectly surprised  to  find  that  it  seemed  to  lift  itself  off 
the  ground  a  little.  It  said  to  itself,  'Let's  try  a  few 
more,'  and  it  twisted  some  more  of  the  tendrils  round 
some  more  splinters,  and  this  time  it  fairly  lifted  itself 
off  the  ground.  It  said,  'Ah,  I  see!'  as  if  it  had  some- 
how expected  to  do  something  of  the  kind  all  along;  but 
it  had  to  be  pretty  careful  getting  up  the  fence  not  to 
knock  its  blossom  off,  for  that  would  have  been  the  end 
of  it;  and  when  it  did  get  up  among  the  morning-glories 
it  almost  killed  the  poor  thing,  keeping  it  open  night  and 
day,  and  showing  it  off  in  the  hottest  sun,  and  not  giving 
it  a  bit  of  shade,  but  just  holding  it  out  where  it  could  be 
seen  the  whole  time.  It  wasn't  very  much  of  a  blossom 
compared  with  the  blossoms  on  the  good  little  pumpkin 
vine,  but  it  was  bigger  than  any  of  the  morning-glories, 
and  that  was  some  satisfaction,  and  the  bad  little  pumpkin 
vine  was  as  proud  as  if  it  was  the  largest  blossom  in  the 
world. 

"When  the  blossom's  leaves  dropped  off,  and  a  little 
pumpkin  began  to  grow  on  in  its  place,  the  vine  did 
everything  it  could  for  it;  just  gave  itself  up  to  it,  and 
put  all  its  strength  into  it.  After  all,  it  was  a  pretty 
queer-looking  pumpkin,  though.  It  had  to  grow  hang- 
ing down,  and  not  resting  on  anything,  and  after  it 
started  with  a  round  head,  like  other  pumpkins,  its  neck 
began  to  pull  out,  and  pull  out,  till  it  looked  like  a  gourd 
or  a  big  pear.  That's  the  way  it  looked  in  the  fall,  hang- 
ing from  the  vine  on  the  fence,  when  the  first  light  frost 
came  and  killed  the  vine.  It  was  the  day  when  the 
farmer  was  gathering  his  pumpkins  in  the  corn-field,  and 
he  just  happened  to  remember  the  seeds  he  had  planted 
in  the  home  patch,  ami  he  got  out  of  his  wagon  to  see  what 
had  become  of  them.  He  was  perfectly  astonished  to  see 
the  size  of  the  good  little  pumpkin  ;  you  could  hardly  get 
it  into  a  bushel  basket,  and  he  gathered  it,  and  sent  it  to 
the  county  fair,  and  took  the  first  premium  with  it." 

"How  much  was  the  premium?"  asked  the  boy.  He 
yawned;  he  had  heard  all  these  facts  so  often  before. 

"  It  was  fifty  cents;  but  you  see  the  farmer  had  to  pay 
two  dollars  to  get  a  chance  to  try  for  the  premium  at  the 
fair;  and  so  it  was  some  satisfaction.  Anyway,  he  took 


the  premium,  and  he  tried  to  sell  the  pumpkin,  and  when 
he  couldn't,  he  brought  it  home  and  told  his  wife  they 
must  have  it  for  Thanksgiving.  The  boy  had  gathered 
the  bad  little  pumpkin,  and  kept  it  from  being  fed  to  the 
cow,  it  was  so  funny-looking;  and  the  day  before  Thanks- 
giving the  farmer  found  it  in  the  burn,  and  he  said, 

''Hollo!  Here's  that  little  fool  pumpkin.  Wonder  if 
it  thinks  it's  a  morning-glory  yet?' 

"And  the  boy  said,  'Oh,  father,  mayn't  I  have  it?' 

"And  the  father  said,  'Guess  so.  What  you  going  to 
do  with  it?' 

"But  the  boy  didn't  tell,  because  he  was  going  to  keep 
it  for  a  surprise ;  but  as  soon  as  h  is  father  went  out  of  the 
barn,  he  picked  up  the  bad  little  pumpkin  by  its  long 
neck,  and  he  kind  of  balanced  it  before  him,  and  he  said, 
'Well,  now,  I'm  going  to  make  a  pumpkin-glory  out  of 
you!' 

"And  when  the  bad  little  pumpkin  heard  that,  all  its 
seeds  fairly  rattled  in  it  for  joy.  The  boy  took  out  his 
knife,  and  the  first  thing  the  pumpkin  knew  lie  was  cutting 
a  kind  of  lid  off  the  top  of  it;  it  was  like  getting  scalped, 
but  the  pumpkin  didn't  mind  it,  because  it  was  just  the 
same  as  war.  And  when  the  boy  got  the  top  off  he 
poured  the  seeds  out,  and  began  to  scrape  the  inside  as 
thin  as  he  could  without  breaking  through.  It  hurt 
awfully,  and  nothing  but  the  hope  of  being  a  pumpkin- 
glory  could  have  kept  the  little  pumpkin  quiet ;  but  it 
didn't  say  a  word,  even  after  the  boy  had  made  a  mouth 
for  it,  with  two  rows  of  splendid  teeth,  and  it  didn't  cry 
with  either  of  the  eyes  he  made  for  it ;  just  winked  at 
him  with  one  of  them,  and  twisted  its  mouth  to  one  side, 
so  as  to  let  him  know  it  was  in  the  joke;  and  the  first 
thing  it  did  when  it  got  one  was  to  turn  up  its  nose  at 
the  good  little  pumpkin,  which  the  boy's  mother  came 
into  the  barn  to  get."' 

"Show  how  it  looked,"  said  the  hoy. 

And  the  pupa  twisted  his  mouth,  and  winked  with  one 
eye,  and  wrinkled  his  nose  till  the  little  girl  begged  him 
to  stop.  Then  he  went  on  : 

"The  boy  hid  the  bad  pumpkin  behind  him  till 
his  mother  was  gone,  because  he  didn't  want  her  in 
the  secret ;  and  then  he  slipped  into  the  house,  and 
put  it  under  his  bed.  It  was  pretty  lonesome,  up 
there  in  the  boy's  room — he  slept  in  the  garret,  and 
there  was  nothing  but  broken  furniture  besides  his 
bed  ;  but  all  day  long  it  could  smell  the  good  little 
pumpkin,  boiling  and  boil- 
ing for  pies;  and  late  at 
night,  after  the  boy  had 
gone  to  sleep,  it  could 
smell  the  hot  pies  when 
they  came  out  of  the  oven. 
They  smelt  splendid,  but 
the  bad  little  pumpkin 
didn't  envy  them  a  bit;  it 
just  said,  'Pooh!  What's 
twenty  pumpkin  pies  to 
one  pumpkin-glory ;'  " 

' '  It  ought  to  have  said 
'what  are,''  oughtn't  it, 
papa?"  asked  the  little  girl. 

"  It  certainly  ought  to," 
said  the  papa.    "  But  if  no- 
thing but  its  grammar  had  been  had,  there  wouldn't  have 
been  much  to  complain  of  about  it." 

"I  don't  suppose  it  had  ever  heard  much  good  gram- 
mar from  the  farmer's  family,"  suggested  the  boy. 
"Farmers  always  say  cowcumbers  instead  of  cucum- 
bers." 

"Oh,  do  tell  us  about  the  Cowcurnber,  and  the  Bull- 
cumber,  and  the  little  Calfcumbers,  papa!"  the  little  girl 
entreated,  and  she  clasped  her  hands,  to  show  how  anx- 
ious she  was. 
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"  HERE'S  THAT  LITTLE  FOOL  PUMPKIN,"  SAID  THE  FARMER. 


"What!     And  leave  off  at  the  most  exciting  part  of 
the  pumpkin-glory?" 

The  little  girl  saw  what  a  mistake  she  had  made;  the 
boy  just  gave  her  one  look,  and  she  cowered  down  into 
the  papa's  lap,  and  the  papa  went  on. 
[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 


A  TALK  WITH   A   MAGIC  FAN. 

BY   BENJAMIN  NORTHROP 

I  SPENT  an  hour  with  a  magician  a  few  evenings  ago. 
He  is  not  a  real  magician,  you  know,  but  he  is  as  real 
as  any  you  can  find.  He  doesn't  live  in  a  dark  cave,  and 
read  queer  stories  from  big  black  books  written  in  a  lan- 
guage that  everybody  except  himself  has  forgotten,  and 
which  lie  probably  would  have  forgotten  too  if  he  won1 
not  a  magician.  This  modern  magician  looks  as  little 
like  the  conjurers  of  the  time  of  his  Serene  Highness  Ca- 
liph Haroun  al  Raschid  (peace  be  to  his  memory!)  as  a 
pear  looks  like  a  pumpkin.  He  is  slender  and  graceful, 
and  he  lives  in  a  handsome  house  up-town.  He  is  a 
doctor  by  profession,  and  only  practises  the  black-art  for 
fun  and  at  odd  times.  Once  in  a  while  he  amuses  a  pa- 
tient by  making  the  medicine  bottle  apparently  melt 
away,  or  by  pretending  to  turn  his  handkerchief  into  a 
glass  of  water  or  a  teaspoon.  And  sometimes  he  amuses 
large  audiences  of  friends  at  exhibitions  where  money  is 
raised  for  hospitals,  or  at  private  entertainments. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  l>r.  William  K.  Otis  (that 
is  the  conjurer's  name)  is  as  widely  known  as  a  magi- 
cian as  a  physician.  Of  course  every  one  who  sees 
him  perform  in  the  conjuring  way  understands  that  he 
is  a  doctor,  but  they  know  he  is  a  magician,  and  they  do 
not  forget  it  very  soon  either.  It  takes  almost  as  long  a 
time  to  become  a  magician  as  it  does  to  become  a  doctor. 
It  is  as  hard  work  too,  and  requires  a  special  fitness  that 
the  practice  of  medicine  does  not  need. 

How  a  conjurer  would  laugh  at  you  if  you  asked  him 
whether  every  boy  could  not  learn  to  be  a  magician! 
The  boy  who  wants  to  be  a  magician  must  have  a  certain 
something  that  is  called  knack.  You  may  learn  to  do 
the  butterfly  trick;  you  may  even  train  your  fingers  to 
go  through  the  movements,  but  without  the  knack  you 
spoil  the  trick.  I  cannot  explain  to  you  what  this  useful 
Icnark  is.  but  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Otis,  I  can  explain 
some  of  his  simpler  tricks,  and  then  you  can  follow  his 
directions.  If  yon  ran  do  the  tricks,  you  have  the  knack. 
If  you  cannot  do  the  tricks  at  first,  do  not  get  discour- 
aged immediately.  Perhaps  you  have  the  knack,  but  it 
is  hidden  beneath  several  coatings  of  awkwardness  and 
stiffness.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  may  be  brought  to  light. 


You  must  decide  for  yourself  whether  you  have  this 
knack,  and  you  cannot  tell  until  you  have  tried  again 
and  over  again. 

The  first  trick  that  the  doctor  explained  was  the  beau- 
tiful butterfly  trick.  I  have  seen  this  performed  by  sev- 
eral professional  illusionists  on  the  stage,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it  done  so  neatly  and  attractively  as  the  doctor 
does  it.  If  you  had  been  with  me,  this  is  what  you  would 
have  seen  and  heard  : 

"  You  notice"  (this  is  how  the  doctor  begins  what  the 
nineteenth-century  magician' calls  his  "patter,"  the  run- 
ning talk  that  accompanies  the  trick  and  assists  in  <!<• 
ceiving  the  eyes) — "you  notice  that  I  have  a  piece  of 
cigarette  paper  here  in  my  fingers.  This  we  shall  need  to 
make  our  butterflies  out  of.  Now  watch  me,  as  I  tear  it 
into  four  square  pieces.  Pshaw  I  that  last  piece  was  bad- 
ly torn,  and  I  will  roll  them  all  up  and  begin  over  again. 
See?  I  roll  them  into  a  little  round  ball.  Now  I  spread 
this  ball  out,  and  there  is  the  sheet  of  paper  just  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning.  Now  I  will  tear  this  over  again,  and 
see  if  I  can't  do  it  better.  Yes!  Now  here  are  four  but- 
terflies. I  take  this  fan,  and  send  them  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing. They  hover  around  this  vase.  Here  they  drop 
into  a  hat.  They  keep  together  all  the  time.  You  can 
almost  hear  their  wings  flutter.  Now  they  settle  clown 
on  my  hand,  and  the  trick  is  done.  How  was  it  done? 

"This  way.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  two  pieces  of 
cigarette  paper.  One  was  already  rolled  up  inlo  a  ball 
before  the  trick  was  begun.  This  I  had  hid  between 
the  thumb  of  my  left  hand  and  my  left  forefinger.  It 
was  tucked  away  in  the  crease  at  the  first  joint,  and  the 
thumb  held  it  in  place.  When  I  tore  up  my  second 
paper  and  rolled  it  up  into  a  ball,  I  substituted  the  ball  I 
had  prepared  in  advance  for  the  one  that  was  torn.  This 
is  not  hard  to  do  with  practice.  Then,  when  I  had  a 
chance,  I  threw  the  torn  ball  back  of  me.  Now  how  did 
I  keep  the  butterflies  so  nicely  in  the  air?  They  were 
fastened  together  on  a  hair.  I  had  a  long  hair  from  a 
woman's  head  fastened  by  a  bit  of  wax  to  one  of  my  waist- 
coat buttons.  When  I  folded  up  the  butterflies,  I  fasten- 
ed them  to  the  hair,  each  with  a  little  bit  of  wax.  Having 
once  got  my  flies  together,  it  is  easy  enough  for  me  to 
keep  them  in  the  air  and  direct  their  movements  by  using 
a  common  folding  Japanese  paper  fan.  With  a  little 
practice  any  bright  boy  can  learn  to  do  this  if  he  has  the 
knack  at  all." 

Here  is  another  trick,  and  it  is  as  easy  as  going  fishing 
if  you  only  know  how  it  is  done.  It  does  not  require  any 
sleight  of  hand  like  the  butterfly  trick,  but  it  is  very  de- 
ceptive just  the  same. 

"There  was  a  farmer  once,"  begins  the  doctor,  "and 
this  farmer  had  five  fat  sheep,  which  are  represented  by 
these  five  almonds  which  I  place  on  the  table  before  me; 
and  these  two  wicked  thieves  (also  almonds)  determined 
to  steal  the  sheep  and  carry  them  off.  A  thief  is  shown 
in  each  hand;  the  cuffs  being  pulled  up  and  the  hands 
shown,  back  and  palm,  and  also  so  that  it  may  be  seen 
that  nothing  is  concealed  between  the  fingers.  This  thief 
stole  a  sheep,  suiting  the  action  by  taking  up  one  of  the 
almonds  from  the  table  (both  hands  being  closed,  and 
kept  so,  from  the  time  the  thieves  are  first  shown  until  the 
end  of  the  trick);  then  the  other  stole  a  sheep,  each  tak- 
ing one  alternately  until  all  the  sheep  are  gone.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  the 
sheepfold  with  their  booty  as  they  had  entered,  by  climb- 
ing over  the  fence,  they  were  obliged  to  put  all  the  sheep 
back,  replacing  them  alternately,  and  at  the  same  time 
saying,  'This  one  put  one  back,'  and  'This  one  put  one 
back,'  etc.,  until  the  five  sheep  are  once  more  in  the  fold. 

"  They  then  go  and  get  a  crowbar,  break  open  the  door, 
and  having  taken  the  sheep  as  before,  start  to  carry  them 
away;  but  the  old  farmer  hears  them,  and  starts  in  pur- 
suit. The  two  thieves  being  fleet  of  foot  escape,  but  the 
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old  fanner  gets  back  all  his  sheep.  Turning  over  the 
closed  hands  and  opening  them  held  wide  apart,  the  two 
thieves  are  shown  in  the  left  hand,  while  all  the  five 
sheep  are  discovered  in  the  right.  The  first  time  the 
sheep  are  taken  up,  beginning  with  the  right  hand,  this 
hand  will  contain  four  and  the  left  but  three.  In  put- 
ting back  the  sheep,  we  start  with  the  left  hand,  and  when 
the  five  are  back,  the  right  hand  contains  two,  the  left  be- 
ing empty.  It  is  important  that  this  fact  should  be  kept 
secret,  so  that  in  laying  down  the  last  almond  it  should 
be  done  carefully,  as  if  there  were  still  some  contained  in 
the  left  hand,  and  the  hand  should  be  kept  closed.  On 
picking  them  up  the  second  time,  we  begin  with  the  right 
hand,  which  at  the  end  will  then  contain  five  while  the 
left  has  but  two." 

The  vanishing  lemon  trick  is  effective.  The  doctor 
throws  up  a  lemon  a  half-dozen  times  or  more  and  catch- 
es it.  Finally  it  goes  almost  to  the  ceiling.  You  see  it 
go  up;  you  watch  it  come  down;  then  you  lose  sight  of 
it.  It  has  vanished.  With  little  practice  a  boy  can  do 
this  easily,  particularly  if  he  is  a  boy  who  plays  ball,  and 
is  an  adept  at  catching  things.  The  doctor  throws  the 
lemon  up  with  the  right  hand,  and  catches  it  with  the 
left.  Up  it  goes.  Your  eyes  follow  it  nearly  to  the  ceil- 
ing. Down  it  comes  into  the  left  hand.  By  a  quick 
shift  that  is  made  almost  imperceptible  by  practice,  the 
lemon  is  passed  to  the  right  hand,  and  started  on  anoth- 
er upward  journey.  This  is  repeated  half  a  dozen  times, 
until  the  eyes  of  the  audience  are  almost  tired.  Now  the 
performer  catches  it  with  his  left  hand  as  before,  makes 
the  shift  to  the  right,  but  fails  to  pass  the  lemon  ;  he  only 
pretends  to  do  it.  Then  he  drops  his  left  hand  to  his 
side,  with  the  lemon  concealed  in  the  palm,  and  exposes 
his  empty  right  hand.  Where  has  the  lemon  gone?  That 
is  easy  for  you  and  me  to  answer,  but  it  puzzles  an  audi- 
ence, as  you  will  find  if  you  ever  learn  to  do  it  well. 

Another  puzzling  trick  of  the  same  sort  is  called  the 
vanishing  egg.  Apparently  you  swallow  the  egg.  First 
take  a  freshly  washed  egg.  In  practising,  a  hard-boiled 
egg  is  the  best  to  use,  because  if  it  breaks  less  damage  is 
done.  Put  this  egg  into  your  mouth,  and  make  a  "face." 
Whole  eggs  with  the  shells  on  are  not  nice  things  to 
swallow  at  a  gulp,  and  your  face  should  express  this 
sentiment  clearly.  It  adds  to  the  deception.  After  mak- 
ing this  face,  and  pretending  that  the  egg  has  gone  down 
the  throat,  push  it  out  of  your  mouth  and  into  your  hand. 
You  have  kept  your  hand  before  your  mouth  to  aid  you 
in  forcing  the  egg  between  your  lips.  When  the  egg  is 
once  in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  it  can  be  carefully  con- 
cealed there  by  what  is  called  "palming,"  and  then  ap- 
parently brought  out  of  your  pocket  or  from  back  of  your 
ear,  or  from  any  other  absurb  and  unlikely  place. 

These  are  the  simplest  of  all  sleight-of-hand  tricks. 
They  are  easy.  They  need  no  apparatus  that  a  boy  can- 
not get  from  his  mother,  and  they  are  worth  learning. 
Even  if  the  articles  mentioned  were  bought  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  they  would  not  cost  over  ten  cents.  Dr. 
Otis  does  a  score  of  other  tricks  harder  than  these,  and 
requiring  apparatus  that  is  made  to  order  purposely  for 
tricks  in  magic.  After  you  have  learned  these  first  les- 
sons, possibly  I  may  tell  you  about  some  of  those  more 
advanced  tricks. 

A  CHINAMAN'S  CHOPSTICKS. 
D  you  ever  see  the  chopsticks  the,  Chinese  eat  with?" 
asked  the  boy  who  wauts  to  find  out  everything. 
To  find  out  everything  is  a  praiseworthy  ambition.     To  be 
sure,  it  is  u  hopeless  one.     But  if  that  boy  lives  many  years,  and 
keeps  on  extracting  as  much  information  from  his  friends  as  he 
does  at  present,  the  chances  are  he  will  find  out  a  good  deal. 

"  I  have  seen  them  eating,"  I  replied,  "  perched  up  in  the  win- 
dows of  their  little  laundries,  once  or  twice  when  I  stopped 
for  the  collars  and  cuffs.  I  never  noticed  particularly  how  they 
managed  it.  They  seemed  very  deft." 


••  Tlie\  seemed  V(?ry  daft,  I  should  say,"  remarked  the  boy.  He 
has  a  morbid  \\eakuess  lor  puns,  which  his  suffering  relatives 
hope  to  .see  him  outgrow.  "  lint  they're  sharp  enough  at  nsini; 
the  chopsticks." 

"  I  meant  that,  my  dear,"  mildly. 

"Oh  yes!  Well,  Frank  and  I  were  in  a  fellow's  place  the  nt  her 
m^lii  -Ching-a-ling,  or  Sam  Lee.  or  whatever  his  name  was; 
I  to]  net— and  we  watched  him.  He,  held  the  two  sticks  so— one 
between  the  thumb  and  first  finger,  the  other  down  in  the  hollow 

of  the  thumb,  and  kept  in  position  with  M fher  lingers.     Then 

he  \\orkcd  one  against  the  other.  He  picked  up  threads  and 
liitle  scraps  nf  paper  IVc.m  the  lloor.  just  to  show  us  how.  It 
was  awfully  funny,  and  when  we  laughed,  he  seemed  to  think 
that  was  funnier  yet.  I  asked  him  to  sell  me  a  pair  of  chop- 
sticks, but  he  shook  his  head,  'no.'  He  kept  saying  'nes  \\eek. 
ues  week !' " 

"Polite  Chinese  way  of  refusal,  perhaps.  How  loujt  are  the 
sticks?" 

"About  twelve  inches,  square  at  one  end  and  round  at  the 
nther.  the.  round  end  about  as  big  as  a  thin  lead-pencil.  They 
are  made  of  black  wood— ebony,  they  say,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  it's  true  or  not.  lint  I  do  think  that  i'ellow  was  mean. 
The  Chinaman  where  Frank  takes  his  laundry-work  gave  him  a 
pair.  I'll  get  'em  and  show  'em  to  yon." 

"If  you  want  a  pair  very  much,  perhaps  yon  can  get  them  at 
some  other  place,"  I  .sngye.sted. 

"Perhaps,"  doubtfully.  "I  tried  it  on  one  fellow.  I  gave 
him  an  old  Chinese  almanac  I  picked  up  somewhere.  He  was 
very  chatty,  and  he  seemed  to  like  the  almanac.  So  I  thought 
the  next  time  I  went  I'd  ask  him  for  a  pair  of  chopsticks." 

"Well?" 

"Well!  The  very  next  time  I  went  to  that  laundry  the  fel- 
low had  moved  away!  You  sec.  that's  the  trouble  with  all  these. 
Chinese  chaps.  They're  so  itinerant!  He  liefer  gave  me  any 
show  at  all!  I  just  wasted  that  almanac!"  E.  L.  C. 
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KOKUM. 

A    N  E  W    C,  A  M  E. 
BY  \V.  T.  CALL. 

I1HE  game   of  Kornui  is  played   by  two  persons,  with  seven 
checkers  each,  arranged  on  a  checkerboard  as  shown  in  the 
diagram. 

The  object  of  the  player  is  to  get  each  of  his  checkers  into 
any  of  the  squares  of  the  oppo- 
site king  row  before  his  opponent 
can  do  the  same  thing. 

The  players  move  in  turn, 
straight  backward  or  forward,  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  one 
square  at  a  time  only.  There  is 
no  diagonal  moving, 
and  no  jumping  or 
taking.  A  checker 
in  the.  midst  of  the 
board,  for  example, 
may  make  any  of 
the 


any 
four  moves   here 


indicated, 
if  the  square  desired  is  unoccupied. 

LAWS    OF    THE    GAME. 

1.  A  checker  that  has  reached  a,uy  square  of  the  opposite 
king  row  cannot  be  moved. 

2.  Should  the  game  become  so  blocked  that  only  one  player 
can  move,  he  must  continue  to  play   until   his   opponent   can 
move. 

3.  Should  both  players  persist  in  making  a  set  of  moves  that 
give  neither  any  advantage,  and  bring  the  game  practically  to 
a  standstill,  either  may  call  for  an  accounting,  and  the  one  who 
could  then  reach  his  goal  in  the  fewest  moves,  if  there  was  no 
obstruction,  wins. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  LAWS. 

Law  1  needs  no  explanation. 

Law  2  is  a  provision  against  blocking  the  game  by  surround- 
ing a  checker  and  keeping  it  from  being  moved,  after  all  its  fel- 
lows have  reached  the  king  row. 

Law  3  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  drawn  game.  If,  for 
instance,  each  player  has  placed  all  his  checkers  but  one  in  the 
opposite  king  row,  one  player  might  persist  in  simply  obstruct- 
ing the  other  without  any  gain  to  either  unless  be  could  In- 
called  to  an  accounting. 
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most  generally  women,  or  over  Hie  tele- 
phone, and  so  spelling  is  not  necessary 
for  men  any  more,  and  what  are  Imys 
lint,  men,  after  all?  It  would  lie  much 
I'eiivr  to  say  to  a  boy  at  composition- 
time.  Hriv.  \oii  need  a  rest;  go  .skat  iiij;, 
or  lishing,  or  something  else  yon  want  to 
do,  for  that  will  increase  your  health, 
which  you  may  need  when  you  go  into 
business,  because  many  capable  men  have 
been  kno\Mi  to  fail  because  they  were 
not  feeling  well  enough  to  attend  to 
business,  and  it  gets  ink  ouyonr  fingers, 
which  is  hard  to  get  oft',  and  if  there's 
anything  that  is  disgraceful  it  is  dirty 
hands. 

Therefore  I  say  if  I  had  my  way  com- 
positions would  die  a  natural  death,  in- 
stead of  living  on  to  bob  up  every  two 
weeks  with  a  subject  that  bothers 
Yours  truly, 

JOHNNY  like  everything. 


A    SUDDEN    RISE    IN    LIFE. 

JOHN  NY'S    COMPOSITIONS. 
V.— COMPOSITIONS 

f  I^HIS  hasn't  got  to  be  a  written  composition,  because  I  am 
I  only  writing  it  because  I  wanted  to,  because  the  teacher 
wouldn't  ever  give  mil  this  subject,  because  she  doesn't  want  to 
know  what  boys  think  of  compositions.  I  think  they  aren't 
any  good,  except  when  they've  got  lots  of  information  in  them 
which  boys  would  hardly  find  out  otherwise,  as  in  this  case, 
when  I've  got  something  to  say.  They're  hard  to  write  some- 
times, for  various  reasons.  Some!  hues  because  you  haven't  any- 
thing to  say,which  is  always  hard  to  say,  and  sometimes  because 
you've  got  so  much  to  say  you  tire  out  your  head  trying  to  re- 
member it,  and  when  it's  got  to  be  ready  to- rrow  morning.aiid 

there's  good  skating  to-night.  I'd  rather  write  a  composition 
without  having  anything  to  say  than  one  when  I  had  lots  to  say, 
in  skatiiig-time,  which  is  very  hard  for  boys  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  just  because  it's  got  to  be  ready  to-morrow  morning, 
because  the  ice  may  melt,  and  all  that  winter's  fun  gone. 

It  is  not  known  who  invented  compositions,  but  it  must  have 
been  a  man  who  never  had  to  write  them  when  he  was  a  boy. 
If  he  had  had  to  he'd  have  said,  I  don't  see  any  use  of  adding  to 
the  miseries  of  this  world,  and  I  guess  I'll  die  with  my  secret 
locked  in  my  breast.  If  a  boy  is  going  to  grow  up  to  be  a  man 
who  wants  to  spend  his  life  pursuing  literary  pursuits,  as  our  min- 
ister says,  it's  all  right  for  him  to  have  to  compose,  compositions, 
just  as  a  pugilist  needs  to  go  to  a  gymnasium  to  make  his  muscles 
get  muscular,  but  if  he's  going  to  succeed  his  father  in  manufac- 
turing collar  buttons  or  go- 
ing into  business  with  his 
Uncle  George  in  keeping 
books  in  a  bank,  I  don't  see 
any  use  of  it,  and  I've  got  to 
do  one  or  the  other,  I  guess, 
because  the  minister  doesn't 
think  I'm  good  enough  to  be 
a  minister,  and  I  don't  like 
the  law  business  unless  I  can 
be  a  judge  and  decide  who 
is  wrong  in  the  case,  and  col- 
lect fines  from  the  other  man. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  it's  a 
great  waste  of  time  for  boys 
to  waste  their  time  writing 
compositions  which  are  not  to 
be  of  any  use  to  them  when 
they  put  a  way  childish  things 
and  go  into  business,  as  I 
expect  to.  It's  just  i  he  same 
way  about  spelling,  too;  be- 
cause as  Uncle  (Vol;_;e  says, 
men  don't  write  letters  any 
more,  but  speak  them  to 
their  type- writers,  who  are 


A   HASTY  PRESCRIPTION. 

LITTLE  CUSTOMER  (to  (Iriiygixt).  "Doc- 
tor, ma  says  please  give  me  a  dose  of 

whatyoucallit.  that  cures  colic.  It  doesn't  taste  very,  very  bad, 
does  it  ?" 

DRUGGIST.  "Not  so  rtry  bad.  But  suppose  you  take  a  glass 
of  nice  soda  before  you  go." 

LITTLE  CUSTOMER.  "Oh,  yes,  sir!  Thanks."  (Doctor  mixes; 
Lilllf  I'l/xloincr  ilriiikx  <nid  Htnrln  fur  Hie  door.  Then  returns.)  "I 
declare,  I  was  going  away  without  the  whatyoucallit." 

DRUGGIST  (Itt«</Ji!ny).  "  Why,  my  dear,  you  drank  it  with  the 
soda." 

LITTLE  CUSTOMER.  "Oh  dear!  Why,  Doctor,  it  wasn't  for 
me;  it  teas  for  my  little  1/rvtln-i' .'" 


UNCLE  JAKE  MAKES  IT  PLAIN. 

ISAAC.  "  Please,  sah,  tell  nie  what's  de  bone  oh  contention  dat 
I  read  about  in  my  hist'ry." 

I'SCLE  JAKE.  "Ike,  it's  nothin' but  de  bone  ob  discontent.  De 
bone  ob  contention  is  what  two  dawgs  fights  ovah.  Half  de 
time  dere's  no  meat  on  de  bone,  an'  it  ain't  wuth  piukin':  but 
whilst  de  two  fool  dawgs  is  a-snarlin',  an'  a-raspiu',  an  a-fightin' 
ovah  it,  it's  sartin  fur  to  f;.ll  betwix'  um,  an'  auuddah  daw^. 
what's  not  iu  de  quar'l,  picks  up  de  bone  an'  totes  it  off  to  whar 
he  kin  set  down  an'  gnaw  it  in  peace  an'  cumfut,  all  erlone  by 
heself.  Euuytbing,  fnm  a  persimmon  to  a  principality,  kin  he  a 
boueob  contention,  Izik;  an',  I'm  weepin'  wheul  say  it,  de  whole 
yairth  is  a  grave-yawd  for  deui  kiuer  bones,  an'  de  fool  dawgs 
an'  de  cunniu'  dawg  is  amongst  us  yit,  doin'  deir  level  best  to 
fill  dat  grave-vawd  fuller." 
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THEO'S   THIRD    EXAMINATION. 

BY  MAHHAUET  JOHNSON. 
I. 

"  iTIHE  peace  which  had  been  made  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle 

JL   in  1748  continued  till  1755,  when  the  encroachment 
of  the  French  upon  what  were  then  British  colonies — 
Theo's  voice  sank  t«a  low  murmur  and  died  away.     She 
shut  her  book,  and  rising,  went  very  cautiously  around 
to  the  bed,  and  bent  over  it,  holding  her  breath. 

Fay  was  asleep.  Her  fair  hair,  which  Tlieo  had  braid- 
ed at  least  four  times  since  morning1,  had  loosened  again 
with  the  uneasy  motions  of  her  head,  and  the  curling 
ends  strayed  over  the  pillow. 

Theo  straightened  herself  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
stole  from,  the  room,  shutting  the  door  noiselessly  after 
her.  On  the  way  down  stairs  she  met  a  girl  with  a  bun- 
dle of  books  under  her  arm,  who  passed  with  a  friendly 
nod,  and  then  turned  back  to  ask, 

"How  is  Fay,  Theo?" 

"Better,"  said  Theo.  "She  is  asleep  just  now,  and 
that  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  her." 

"You  look  as   if  you  might  need  a  little  sleep  your- 
self," returned  the   other.      "You    shut   yourself  up  too 
much   with   Fay.      Do   you  know   how    pale   and   peaky 
"  you  are  ?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right, "said  Theo,  carelessly.  "I  always 
look  washed  out  when  I  am  a  little  tired.  I  don  t  leave 
Fay  much  when  she  is  awake,  because  she  misses  me, 
and  I  can't  let  her  fret  while  she  is  so  weak  and  nervous. 
It  won't  hurt  me  a  bit." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  both  come  out  all  right,"  said 
her  friend.  "You'd  belter  go  down  to  the  school-room 
and  hear  the  latest  news." 

She  went  on  up  the  stairs,  and  Theo  sat  down  on  the 
step  and  leaned  her  head  against  the  banisters,  realizing, 
now  that  some  one  had  spoken  of  it,  that  she  was  tired — 
very  tired  indeed,  and  very  sleepy.  Fay  had  been  sick 
less  than  two  weeks,  but  how  much  longer  the  time  had 
seemed!  It  was  just  two  weeks  since  the  windy  Novem- 
ber day  when,  coming  in  from  a  long  walk  with  the  oth- 
er girls,  she  had  found  Fay  lying  on  the  bed  in  her  room, 
groaning  with  the  toothache. 

"No,  don't  say  anything  about  it,"  she  had  begged, 
when  Theo  proposed  to  tell  one  of  the  teachers.  "  Tooth- 
ache is  such  a  silly  thing,  and  I  shall  be  all  right  to- 
morrow." 

So  they  had  struggled  on  for  one  or  two  days  and 
nights  of  misery,  until  Theo  exercised  the  authority  of 
her  superior  age,  and  marched  the  victim  off  to  the  vil- 
lage dentist.  He,  worthy  man,  not  being  as  skilful  as 
might  have  been  wished,  discovered  a  painful  swelling 
somewhere  among  Fay's  little  white  teeth,  and  did  some- 
tiling  to  it — Theo  didn't  exactly  know  what — left  a  plug 
of  something  in  it,  and  sent  his  patient  home  suffering 
more  than  ever.  Miss  Graham  was  out  of  town,  and 
Miss  Tony's  vision  was  never  very  keen  v^bere  the  girls' 
personal  affairs  were  concerned;  so  no  one  understood 
the  slate  of  tilings  except  the  other  girls,  who  laughed  a 
little  over  Fay's  swollen  face,  and  pitied  and  sympa- 
thized after  their  fashion. 

Then  had  corne  a  dreadful  night  when  Fay  was  out  of 
her  head  with  pain  and  fever,  and  Theo  was  frightened  al- 
most out  of  her  own  five  wits  by  her  friend's  burning 
cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  and  the  wild  things  she  said  in 
her  ramblings.  She  would  not  let  Theo  leave  her  fora 
moment,  and  so  they  had  somehow  got  through  the  long 
night  alone,  and  the  next  day  Miss  Graham  had  come 
home,  and  sent  for  the  doctor  as  soon  as  she  heard  the 
story.  It  was  evening  then  before  he  came,  being  a  busy 
man.  Theo,  half  distracted  with  anxiety,  had  feltagreat 
burden  lifted  from  her  shoulders  when  he  entered  the 
room.  She  had  held  the  caudle  before  Fay's  face  with 


a  steady  band  while  he  examined  the  poor  little  suffer- 
er, and  drew  out  the  cruel  plug  which  had  worked  so 
much  mischief. 

All  would  have  been  well  after  that  if  Fay  had  been 
strong  and  vigorous,  but  she  was  slow  to  rally  from  the 
exhaustion,  and  Theo  had  all  she  could  do  to  take  care  of 
her  during  the  restless  days  and  nights  that  followed.  Of 
course  Miss  Graham  did  all  that  could  be  done  for  them, 
the  other  girls  were  profuse  in  offers  of  assistance,  and 
Miss  Tony,  whose  room  was  near  by,  could  always  be 
called  upon.  But  Fay  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  talk 
to  the  girls,  and  Miss  Tony,  whatever  might  be  her  abil- 
ities in  other  directions,  was  not  a  success  as  a  nurse,  so 
that,  after  all,  most  of  the  care  fell  upon  Theo.  She  had 
kept  up  with  her  lessons,  too,  studying  as  she  sat  by  the 
bedside,  and  answering  Fay's  plaintive  questions  some- 
times with  an  appropriate  reply,  sometimes  with  an  irrel- 
evant bit  of  history  or  geometry  or  French,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Altogether,  it  had  been  a  hard  two  weeks, 
and  she  was  very  tired.  But  then  Fay  was  better. 

She  rose  slowly,  and  went  on  down  to  the  school-room. 
A  dozen  girls  were  there,  scattered  about  the  long,  lofty 
room,  some  reading  or  writing  at  their  desks,  and  a  little 
group  at  one  end  gathered  around  the  fire,  which  burned 
brightly  in  the  grate.  Theo  joined  these,  dropping  into 
a  low  chair,  and  shielding  her  eyes  from  the  blaze.  A 
tall  girl,  with  both  elbows  on  the  mantel-piece,  went  on 
talking,  pretending  not  to  observe  the  new-comer. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  Theodora  Thome,"  she  said,  "I 
should  have  some  hope.  But  as  it  is!" 

"Theo  or  Fay,  of  course,"  said  another.  "But  the 
question  is,  which?  And  then  there's  a  chance  to  come 
in  third  or  fourth.  I  don't  despise  that,  Kate,  though 
perhaps  you  do." 

"  Despise  it  ?  I  don't  despise  anything.  I  shall  strug- 
gle on  to  the  bitter  end.  Who  knows  ?  We  might 
skip  ahead  at  the  last  minute." 

"This  is  only  the  Third,  anyway.  I  pin  all  my  hopes 
on  the  Fourth.  I  wish  — 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  Fanny  ?"  asked  Theo. 

"  Oh,  you  are  awake,  after  all,"  laughed  Fanny. 
"What  should  we  talk  about  but  the  Third  Exam.? 
Haven't  you  heard  ?  Oh  no,  you  were  upstairs  with 
Fay.  By-the-way,  how  is  Fay  to-day  ?" 

"  Better,  thank  you,"  said  Theo.  "Tell  me  about  it, 
Fanny." 

"  Nothing  to  tell,"  said  Fanny.  "The  third  examina- 
tion for  the  History  Prizes  will  take  place  on  Friday  af- 
ternoon, under  the  same  rules  that  have  governed  the 
other  examinations.  That's  all,  unless  I  add  that  tile 
Misses  Theodora  Thorne  and  Ophelia  Harris  will,  as 
usual — 

"  Nonsense!"  cried  Theo.  "  Friday  afternoon  !  How 
I  must  work!  I  shall  have  all  I  can  do  to  keep  up  with 
Fay.  It  was  as  close  as  it  could  be  between  us  last  time, 
and  there  is  only  one  more  examination." 

"How  can  Fay  take  the  examination  when  she  is 
sick?" 

Theo  started  as  the  shrill  voice  spoke  at  her  elbow.  A 
little  girl  had  crept  out  from  under  a  table,  where  she 
was  sitting  on  the  floor,  studying,  her  dusky  hair  falling 
about  her  pale,  precocious  little  face,  and  her  small  arms 
clasping  a  big  geography. 

"Dora,  how  you  frightened  me!"  said  Fanny.  "I  for- 
got that  Fay  was  sick.  She  can't  take  the  examination, 
after  all,  poor  child!  Well,  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  any  good.  There  will  be  smooth  sailing  for  you, 
Theo,  and  a  chance  for  the  rest  of  us.  You  couldn't 
manage  to  get  up  a  convenient  toothache  too,  could  you, 
just  by  way  of  a  favor  to  your  poor  but  industrious 
schoolmates  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Theo,  absently.  The  smile  had 
died  suddenly  out  of  her  face. 
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"You'd  better  go  back  and  study  your  geography, 
Dora,"  said  Kate,  giving  the  dark  hair  a  friendly  tweak. 
"What  do  you  know  about  Fay  and  the  examinations, 
anyway?  That  infant  has  to  have  a  finger  in  every  pie!" 
she  added,  turning  to  the  girls,  with  a  laugh. 

The  child  drew  herself  up,  and  went  back  to  her  seat, 
with  a  scornful  shrug  of  her  small  shoulders.  "Poor 
Fay!"  she  murmured,  bending  over  her  book. 

The  laugh  and  chatter  grew  livelier  round  the  fire. 
Other  girls  drifted  in  and  joined  the  group.  Theo  rose 
presently  and  slipped  away,  mounting  the  stairs  again  to 
her  own  room. 

"Teddy!"  said  Fay's  voice  as  she  opened  the  door. 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come!  I  had  a  bad  dream,  I 
think,  and — I  am  so  silly  still!  When  I  woke  up,  and 
you  were  not  here,  I  could  have  cried!" 

"Poor  girlie!"  Theo  put  her  warm,  strong  hand  on 
the  other's  delicate  wrist.  "  I  will  not  leave  you  again. 
I  only  ran  down  to  see  the  girls  a  minute." 

"It's  all  right  now.  Go  down  again  if  you  want  to. 
I  am  getting  to  be  as  selfish  as  a  pig.  I  don't  want  to  be 
a  pig,  Teddy !  Truly  I  don't !" 

"Go  to  sleep,  Piggy,"  she  said.  "I  am  not  going 
down  stairs  again  just  now." 

"  Sit  where  I  can  see  you,  Teddy." 

"Yes,  dear;  I  will  sit  here  by  the  window,  and  think 
about  my  composition." 

Yes,  it  was  quite  evident  that  Fay  would  not  be  able 
to  take  the  examination.  Well,  that  would  not  destroy 
all  hope  of  her  winning  the  prize.  There  were  to  be  four 
examinations,  and  if  she  passed  the  last  one  very  success- 
fully, she  might  still  outstrip  the  other  competitors.  Still. 
of  course,  those  who  had  passed  all  four  would  have  the 
best  chance  of  victory.  She  and  Fay  had  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  class  so  far.  If  she  should  not  take  this  third 
examination,  they  would  still  be  on  equal  ground;  4>ut 
meantime  the  other  girls  would  have  caught  up,  perhaps 
passed  them.  How  absurd  it  would  be  for  her  to  give  up 
her  chances  just  because  Fay  was  sick  and  had  to  lose 
hers!  Fay  would  not  allow  it  if  she  knew. 

Fay  wanted  that  prize!  It  would  please  her  mother  so 
much.  Fay's  mother  looked  like  her.  She  was  slender 
and  golden  haired  too,  and  had  Fay's  little  proud  gentle 
ways.  Theo  wanted  the  prize  too.  She  had  worked 
very  hard  for  it.  She  had  not  missed  a  single  review 
lesson  so  far.  The  rule  was  that  no  one  could  enter  the 
competition  who  had  not  been  present  at  every  review 
recitation  during  the  term.  By-the-way,  there  was  a  re- 
view this  afternoon.  She  glanced  at  the  clock.  In  fif- 
teen minutes  the  bell  would  ring.  If  she  should  not  go 
down!  She  caught  her  breath  sharply.  That  was  ab- 
surd. Of  course  she  must  go  down. 

Fay  was  asleep  again.  Poor  Fay!  How  pretty  she 
had  looked  last  examination  day,  full  of  eager  life  and 
ambition  to  the  tips  of  her  dainty  fingers!  How  frail  she 
looked  now  over  there  among  the  tossed  pillows,  the  color 
wilted  all  out  of  her  fair  cheeks  with  pain!  But  then, 
what  h;id  that  to  do  with  the  History  Prize,  after  all? 
What  would  they  say,  the  teachers  and  the  girls,  if  she — 

A  bell  rang  loudly  down-stairs,  smiting  the  stillness 
with  a  sudden  clamor. 

Theo  started  up,  smoothed  her  hair  hastily  before  the 
glass,  took  a  parting  glance  at  Fay's  sleeping  face,  and 
went  out  of  the  door,  shutting  it  carefully  behind  her. 

Then  she  turned  around  and  opened  it  agnin,  went 
back  to  her  seat  by  the  window,  and  took  up  her  book. 

"  The  peace  which  had  been  made  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1748  continued  till  1755,  when  the  encroachment  of  the 
French  upon  what  were  then  British  colonies  and  are  now 
the  United  States  led  to  a  war  which  entirely  involved  all 
Europe,  and  is  often  called  the  Seven  Years'  War.  It  was 
in  this—" 


"Teddy!"  said  Fay,  waking  suddenly,  and  looking  at 
her  with  bewildered  eyes. 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Theo,  "I  am  here."  And,  smiling, 
Fay  went  to  sleep  again. 

II. 

THE  lower  school-room  doors  stood  open.  The  girls 
would  pass  out  presently,  dismissed  by  classes  to  the  va- 
rious recitation-rooms.  Now  they  were  seated  in  orderly 
rows,  waiting  for  the  few  words  which  Miss  Graham  had 
to  say  before  the  day's  work  began. 


"I    AM    SO    GLAD    YOU    HATE    COME.'' 

"  I -will  read,"  she  said,  "  the  names  of  those  who  are 
entitled  to  take  the  examination  next  Friday.  Some  of 
those  who  passed  the  first  two  examinations  have  dropped 
out,  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  there  are  a  few  new 
names  upon  this  list.  It  runs  as  follows:  Isabel  Adams, 
Frances  Smith,  Theodora  Thorne,  Catherine  Rob — 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  the  gold-rimmed  glasses  fell 
from  her  eyes  with  a  jerk. 

Theodora  Thorne  had  risen,  and  was  standing  in  her 
place,  waiting  to  speak.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Gra- 
ham," she  said.  "My  name  ought  not  to  be  on  that 
list.  I  cannot  take  the  examination." 

"And  why  not?"  asked  Miss  Graham,  coldly. 

"  I  was  absent  from  the  review  yesterday.  Miss  War- 
ren will  tell  you." 

Miss  Graham  turned  with  a  questioning  glance  to  the 
history  teacher,  who  sat  near  her  on  the  platform. 

"Yes,"  said  that  lady,  with  evident  regret,  "Miss  Thorne 
was  absent  yesterday.  I  should  have  spoken  of  it  before, 
but  it  slipped  my  mind.  I  supposed  she  was  detained  by 
Miss  Harris." 

" No," said  Theo,  "Fay  did  not  keep  me.  I — neglected 
to  come  down." 

Miss  Graham's  gaze  of  wonder  was  mingled  with  re- 
proach. "You  have  no  excuse,  then?"  she  said. 

"None," said  Theo,  steadily. 

There  had  been  a  movement  among  a  row  of  little 
girls  who  sat  on  a  bench  along  the  wall.  One  of  them, 
a  dark-haired  slip  of  a  child,  bad  taken  advantage  of  the 
exciting  situation  to  leave  her  seat  and  escape  from  the 
room.  No  one  noticed  her.  No  one  heard  the  sudden 
slamming  of  a  door  in  the  upper  hall  a  few  minutes  Inter, 
nor  saw  the  little  palt;  ghost  that  drew  its  blue  and  white 
wrapper  together  with  trembling  hands,  and  come  waver- 
ing: down  the  stair  with  shining  eyes,  and  fair  d  ed 
hair  in  loosened  braids  upon  its  shoulders. 
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"I  am  very  much  surprised,"  said  Miss  Graham,  in  the 
hush  that  hud  fallen  on  the  school-room.  "  and  very  sorry. 
It  grieves  me  that,  a  pupil  on  whom  I  have  learned  to 
depend  for  faithfulness  and  interest  should,  by  her  own 
carelessness  or  indifference,  forfeit  such  an  opportunity 
to  do  credit  to  herself  and  her  teachers,  and  give  pleasure 
to  her  parents.  I  do  not  say  that  you  would  have  won 
the  prize,  Tlieo,  but  you  had  certainly  as  fair  a  chance  as 
any  of  your  mates,  and  you  seem,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
to  have  thrown  it  away  without  reason  or  regret.  I  will 
finish,'' she  added,  taking  up  the  paper  again  —  "I  will 
linish  reading  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  examina- 
tion." 

But  she  did  not  even  begin  to  read  it,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment the  upper  door,  which  was  nearest  the  stairs,  flew 
open,  and  the  little  ghost,  in  its  blue  and  white  wrapper, 
van  in  upon  the  platform,  crying  out  with  a  great  sob  in 
its  breathless  voice: 

"  Oh,  Teddy !  Teddy !  How  could  you  ?  Did  you  think 
I  would  let  you  do  it?  My  dear,  kind,  generous,  ridicu- 
lous girl,  did  you  think  I  would  let  you  ?  Oh,  Teddy ! 
Teddy !" 

"  Fay !"  said  Miss  Graham,  going  to  her  hastily.  "  My 
dear  child,  are  you  crazy  ?  You  ought  to  be  in  your  bed. 
What  does  this  mean  '." 

"  It  means,"  said  Fay,  softly,  her  eyes  intent  on  Theo's 
conscious  face — "it  means  that  she  staid  away  from  the 
review  on  purpose  yesterday  because  I  could  not  be  there 
too;  that  she  would  not  take  advantage  of  my  being  sick 
to  pass  me  in  the  examinations:  and,  oh,  it  means  that 
she  is  the  dearest,  best,  kindest,  most  generous  girl  in  the 
whole  world !" 

Breaking  away  from  Miss  Graham's  clasp,  and  running 
toward  her  friend  with  outstretched  arms,  her  face  shin- 
ing through  its  tears  with  pride  and  tenderness,  her 
strength  failed  her,  and  she  sank  down  in  a  little  heap 
at  the  edge  of  the  platform. 

Tlieo  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment.  "Goose!"  sin- 
said,  gathering  the  prostrate  figure  very  tenderly  in  her 
arms — "goose!  What  made  you  go  and  spoil  my  pretty 
plan  when  I  had  arranged  it  so  well  and  it  worked  so 
beautifully?  Aren't  you  ashamed,  you  little  marplot, 
you  ?" 

"Tlieo, "said  Miss  Graham,  "is  this  true,  my  dear  ?" 

"Well,  yes,'m,"  said  Theo,  meekly,  dropping  her  head  to 
hide  the  dimples  that  began  to  deepen  around  her  mouth  ; 
"I  guess  it  is.  I  suppose  I  should  have  told  you  all 
about  it  anyway  sooner  or  later,  so  you  might  as  well 
know  now.  And  I  couldn't  take  the  examination  with- 
out Fay,  Miss  Graham.  It  wouldn't  lie  fair." 

Miss  Graham  looked  down  into  the  girl's  appealing 
face,  and  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  Then  she  turned 
away  briskly.  "  Come,  we  must  get  Fay  to  bed  at  once," 
she  said.  "Miss  Warren,  will  you  dismiss  the  classes?" 

The  classes,  already  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  inter- 
est, started  as  one  girl,  when,  just  after  Fay  had  disap- 
peared, a  sharp  ring  at  the  door-bell  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  the  doctor.  This  important  individual,  an  old 
friend  of  Miss  Graham's,  held  rather  a  prolonged  confer- 
ence with  her  in  the  parlor,  and  then  went  up  stairs  to 
see  his  patient,  whom  Theo  had  hustled  into  bed  without 
ceremony.  When  he  came  down  again,  he  stopped  at 
the  school-room,  where  the  girls  had  reassembled  for  one 
of  Miss  Graham's  lessons,  and  that  lady  went  to  the  door 
to  speak  with  him. 

"Miss  Graham,"  he  said,  in  his  grave,  courteous  tones, 
quite  audible  to  the  attentive  ears  in  the  school-room,  "I 
find  the  patient  much  better.  I  think-  now  that  a  few 
days  of  rest  and  care,  with  a  tonic  and  a  contented  mind, 
will  set  her  quite  straight  again."  • 

"  And  the  contented  mind  ''."  said  Miss  Graham,  in  the 
same  businesslike  tone. 

"  Is  very  essential,"  said  the  doctor.      "  I  would  suggest 


that  any  arrangement — any  rearrangement  of  existing 
circumstances  that  would  tend  to  set  her  mind  perfectly 
at  ease  would  be  most  desirable." 

It  was  confidently  asserted  by  several  of  the  girls  whose 
seats  afforded  a  good  view  of  the  proceedings  that  at  this 
moment  there  appeared  a  twinkle  under  the  doctor's 
bushy  eyebrows,  and  one  daring  damsel  was  positive  that 
a  similar  phenomenon  occurred  in  Miss  Graham's  calm 
brown  orbs.  But  girls  are  not  the  most  reliable  of  wit- 
nesses at  any  time,  and  on  this  occasion  they  were  dis- 
tinctly excited.  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  brief 
colloquy  ended  here.  The  doctor  gave  his  hand  with 
polite  formality  to  Miss  Graham,  and  departed  in  the 
hasty  manner  common  to  busy  doctors. 

Then  Miss  Graham  turned  to  her  desk  and  took  up  her 
book;  but  seeing  the  eager  faces  before  her,  and  reading 
with  her  practised  eye  the  fluttering  interest  in  the  girlish 
hearts  beneath,  she  laid  it  down  again. 

"We  seem  to  be  doomed  to  interruptions  this  morn- 
ing," she  said.  "Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  settle  the 
subject  that  is  uppermost  in  all  your  minds  before  we  try 
to  go  on  with  lessons.  I  am  sure  you  all  agree  with  me 
in  thinking  that  Theo's  conduct  to-day  showed  a  generos- 
ity, a  self-forgetfulness,  and  loyalty  to  her  friend  that  we 
cannot  fail  to  admire,  and  that  gives  us  a  very  sweet  rev- 
elation of  the  possibilities  of  girlish  character." 

A  tendency  to  applaud,  here  manifested  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  school,  was  promptly  checked 
by  severe  glances  from  their  seniors. 

"  We  may  not  wholly  approve  of  the  means  which  she 
used  to  accomplish  her  purpose.  Perfect  frankness 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  better;  but  modesty  is  admi- 
rable, as  well  as  generosity  and  courage,  and  I  am  sure 
nothing  but  modesty  kept  Theo  from  acknowledging  her 
real  motives.  It  would  be  hardly  right  now,  I  think,  to 
insist  upon  her  doing  what  is  so  much  against  her  own 
feelings,  yet  I  am  not  inclined  to  have  her  lose  the  advan- 
tage that  is  fairly  hers.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  if  you 
all  agree  with  me  in  thinking  it  best,  we  postpone  the  ex- 
amination until  Fay  is  able  to  take  it  with  her  friend." 

The  younger  members  were  no  longer  to  be  held  in 
check  by  reproving  glances  from  anybody,  and  the  severe 
seniors,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  joined  with  enthusi- 
asm in  the  burst  of  applause  that  woke  up  all  the  staid 
echoes  in  the  quiet  school -room.  Theo,  sitting  up- 
stairs by  Fay's  bedside,  heard  it  and  wondered;  but  she 
was  not  long  left  in  doubt.  Sending  for  her  to  come 
down  to  the  school-room,  Miss  Graham  told  her  the  news, 
with  a  gentle  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

She  looked  round  at  them  all  with  eloquent  eyes,  and 
would  have  thanked  them,  but  that,  being  already  pretty 
well  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  worry  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  morning,  her  voice  suddenly  failed  her,  and 
she  found  herself,  to  her  own  great  surprise,  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  platform,  crying  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

When  the  brief  break-down  was  over,  she  bloomed  out 
like  a  rose,  but  Miss  Graham  insisted  upon  her  remaining 
quiet  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  sent  her  tea  up  to  her  room 
when  evening  came  that  she  and  Fay  might  have  a  cozy 
meal  together. 

Fay  declared  that  the  unexpected  run  down  stairs  had 
cured  her;  and,  indeed,  she  was  a  great  deal  better — so 
much  better  that  she  was  able  to  sit  up  and  discuss  her 
supper  with  as  much  enjoyment  as  Theo  herself. 

"Fay  Harris,"  said  Theo,  suddenly,  stopping  with  a 
piece  of  hot  toast  half  way  to  her  mouth,  "  I  never  thought 
to  ask  you  before.  How  did  you  know  ?" 

"  Oh."  said  Fay,  tranquilly,  "  Dora  told  me,  of  course! 
At  least  she  told  me  what  was  going  on  in  the  school- 
room, and  I  guessed  the  rest.  I  haven't  known  you  nine 
years  for  nothing,  Teddy  Thorne.  Please  pass  the  but- 
ter." 
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A  HINT   ABOUT   LANGUAGES. 

BY  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

HOW  many  young  persons  about  to  travel  in  foreign  eonn- 
tries  are  alarmed  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  speak 
any  foreign  language?  It  is  a  surprising  fact  tliat.  many  per- 
sons do  contrive  to  travel  over  a  good  deal  of  Europe  without 
knowing  any  language  hut  their  own.  This,  however,  is  as 
much  due  to  the  great  politeness  of  foreign  rail\\  ay  officials  as  it 
is  to  any  cleverness  on  the  part  of  the  travellers.  A  railway 
official  abroad  is  every  one's  servant,  and  he  knm\s  it.  Again, 
travellers  are  lucky  in  meeting  persons  who  speak  several  lan- 
guages, and  who  help  them  out.  An  acquaintance  of  the 
writer's  was  once  in  a  railway  compartment  whose  only  other 
occupants  were  an  American  gentlemen  and  his  daughter. 
Now  at  Wiirtemberg  you  change  cars  for  pretty  nearly  every 
place  in  Europe.  No  matter  where  you  are  going,  when  you 
reach  Wiirtemberg  you  get  the  direction,  "Unisteigen!" — change 
cars.  An  official  put  his  head  into  the  ear  where  these  person-. 
were,  and  shouted  a  lot  of  directions  about  changing  ears.  The 
gentleman  and  his  daughter  paid  no  attention  to  him.  Presently 
another  head  was  put  in,  and  some  more  shouting  followed.  A 
few  minutes  later  a  third  shout  was  given. 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  the  young  lady.  "I  wonder  what  all 
that  gibberish  is  about?" 

"  He  says,"  said  the  writer's  friend,  "  that  travellers  for  Xu- 
remberg,  Bamberg, and  Baireuth  must  ehange  ears." 

"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman.  "That's 
where  we're  going." 

And  ho  almost  fell  out  of  the  ear,  followed  by  his  daughter 
with  more  speed  than  grace.  Now  if  the  gentleman  who  under- 
stood German  had  not  been  in  the  car.  those  I  \\  o  would  have. 
been  carried  out  of  their  way  and  put  to  miieh  inconvenience. 
Yet  a  very  small  stock  of  German  would  have  supplied  their 


needs,  and' that  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  One  does  not  have 
to  know  a  language  thoroughly  in  order  to  get  on  in  Europe. 
French  and  German  will  see  you  through  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  Continent.  It,  is  all  very  well  for  persons  to  say  that  they 
are  unnecessary,  because  English  is  spoken  everywhere.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  persons  who  speak  English  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  but  when  you  need  them  most,  they  are  away.  The  e;il> 
men  do  not  speak  English  ;  few  of  the  railway  officials  do  ;  and 
fewr  of  the  restaurant  waiters.  So  you  need  some  French  and 
German.  The  question  is,  How  much  ? 

Well,  Macaulay,  the  famous  historian  and  essayist,  discovered 
that  400  words  were  enough  to  enable  him  to  get  along  in  a 
foreign  country.  His  method  of  studying  was  to  read  the  Bible 
iu  the  foreign  tongue  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  and  the  Eng- 
lish version.  But  it  used  to  take  Macaulay  about  ten  weeks  to 
learn  his  400  words.  A  better  model  is  M.  Louis  Euault,  a  noted 
French  traveller,  who  found  that  the  same  number  of  words — 
400 — answered  all  his  purposes.  He,  however,  learned  his  400 
words  in  a  week.  He  had  a  good  memory,  and  could  master 
about  seventy  words  a  day.  His  success  was  due  to  his  skill  in 
the  selection  of  words,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  never  seen 
his  list. 

However,  there  are  phrase-books  containing  classified  lists  of 
words  and  sentences  arranged  under  such  headings  as  "In  the 
hotel,"  "At  the  station,"  or  "At  the  theatre";  and  these  books 
will  be  found  very  helpful  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  pos- 
sess the  skill  iu  language  necessary  to  make  out  a  list.  So  if 
you  are  going  abroad  in  the  summer,  do  not  be  discouraged  if 
you  do  not  know  French  or  German,  because  in  a  mouth,  by  dili- 
gent application  and  with  a  little  help  from  some  one  who 
knows  the  pronunciation,  you  can  get  enough  of  both  languages 
to  be  of  very  great  service  to  you.  One  thing  I  advise  you  to 
be  sure  to  learn, and  that  is  this  sentence,  "Please  speak  slow- 
ly; I  ani  an  American,  and  do  not  understand  French  [or  Ger- 
man] very  well."  That  request  will  always  be  granted. 


THE    "  CUPID  "    AND    "  PSYCHE  "    START    ON    THEIR    CRUISE. 


CANOEMATES: 

A    STORY    OF    THE    EVERGLADES. 

BY    KIRK    M  UN  ROE, 
AUTHOR  OP  "CAMPMATES,"  "DORTMATES,"  "THE  FLAMINGO  FEATHER,"  "CHRTSTAL,  JACK,  &  Co.,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  V. 


THE   GREAT    FLORIDA  REEF. 

ri^HE  great  Florida  Reef,  up  which  our  young  canoe- 
J_  mates  had  just  started  on  their  adventurous  cruise, 
is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  long.  It  extends 
from  Cape  Florida,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  completely 
around  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  and  far  out 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  011  the  west.  The  island  of  Key- 


West  lies  some  seventy  miles  off  the  mainland,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  Dry  Tortugas,  which  group  of 
little  coral  islets  forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  reef. 
Between  Key  West,  on  which  is  a  city  of  the  same  name 
containing  nearly  20,000  inhabitants,  who  live  farther 
south  than  any  one  else  in  the  United  States,  and  Cape 
Florida,  150  miles  east  and  north,  a  multitude  of  little 
keys  or  islands,  covered  to  the  water's  edge  with  a  dense 
growth  of  mangroves  and  other  tropical  trees  and  shrubs, 
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stretch  in  a  continuous  line.  Between  these  keys*  and 
the  mainland  lies  a  vast  shallow  expanse  of  water  known 
as  the  Bay  of  Florida.  Outside  of  them  is  the  narrow 
and  navigable  Hawk  Channel,  running  along  their  en- 
tire length,  and  hounded  on  its  seaward  side  by  the  al- 
most unbroken  wall  of  the  outer  reef.  This  rarely  rises 
above  the  surface,  and  oil  it  the  busy  coral  insects  pursue 
their  ceaseless  toil  of  rock-building.  Beyond  the  reef, 
between  it  and  the  island  of  Cuba,  80  miles  away,  pours 
the  mighty  flood  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

For  nearly  three  hundred  years  these  peaceful-looking 
keys,  with  their  bewildering  net-work  of  channels,  kept 
open  by  the  rushing  tide  currents,  and  coral  reefs  were 
the  chosen  resorts  of  pirates  and  wreckers,  both  of  whom 
reaped  rich  rewards  from  the  unfortunate  vessels  that 
fell  into  their  hands.  Now  the  pirates  have  disappeared, 
and  the  business  of  the  wreckers  has  been  largely  taken 
from  them  by  the  establishment  of  a  range  of  light- 
houses along  the  outer  reef  at  intervals  of  twenty  to  thir- 
ty miles.  The  first  of  these  is  on  Loggerhead  Key,  the 
outermost  of  the  Tortugas.  Then  comes  Rebecca  Shoal, 
half-way  between  Loggerhead  and  Sand  Key  Light,  which 
is  just  off  Key  West.  From  here  the  lights  in  order  up 
the  reef  are  American  Shoal,  Sombrero,  Alligator,  Carys- 
fort,  and  Fowey  Rocks,  off  Cape  Florida. 

With  this  chain  of  flashing  beacons  to  warn  mariners 
of  the  presence  of  the  dreaded  reef,  the  palmy  days  of 
wreckers  and  beach-combers  have  passed  away,  and  they 
must  content  themselves  with  what  they  can  make  out 
of  the  occasional  vessels  that  are  still  drawn  in  to  the 
reef  by  the  powerful  currents  ever  setting  toward  it. 
Consequently  most  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be 
wreckers  have  turned  their  attention  to  sponging  in  the 
waters  behind  the  keys,  which  form  one  of  the  great 
sponge-fields  of  the  world,  or  to  the  raising  of  pine-apples 
and  cocoa-nuts  on  such  of  the  islands  as  afford  sufficient 
soil  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  four  ways  by  which  one  may  sail  up  the 
reef.  The  first  is  outside  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  or  by 
"way  of  the  Gulf";  the  second  is  between  the  reef  and 
the  keys,  through  the  Hawk  Channel;  the  third  is 
through  the  narrow  and  intricate  channels  among  the 
keys,  or  "inside,"  as  the  spongers  say;  and  the  fourth  is 
the  "bay  way, "or  through  the  shoal  waters  behind  the 

keys. 

Of  all  these,  the  third,  or  inside  way,  was  the  one 
chosen  by  Sunnier  as  being  the  most  protected  from 
wind  and  seas,  the  most  picturesque,  the  one  affording 
the  most  frequent  opportunities  for  landing,  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  in  every  way  best  adapted  to  canoes  draw- 
ing but  a  few  inches  of  water. 

As  the  Psyche  and  Cupid  are  running  easily  along 
the  north  shore  of  the  keys,  before  a  light  southerly 
breeze,  there  is  time  to  take  a  look  at  the  "duffle  "  with 
which  they  are  laden.  In  the  lirst  place,  each  has  two 
lateen-sails,  the  long  yards  of  which  are  hoisted  on  short 
masts  rising  but  a  few  feet  from  the  deck.  These  sails 
can  bo  hoisted,  lowered,  or  quickly  reefed  by  the  canoe- 
man  from  where  he  sits.  The  two  halves  of  the  double- 
bladed  paddles  are  held  in  metal  clips  on  deck,  on  either 
side  of  the  cockpit.  Also  on  deck,  securely  fastened,  is  a 
small  folding  anchor,  the  light  but  strong  five-fathom 
cable  of  which  runs  through  a  ring  at  the  bow,  and  back 
to  a  ch-at  just  inside  the  forward  end  of  the  coaming. 

On  the  floor  of  each  canoe  is  folded  a  small-tent  made 
of  gay  striped  awning  cloth,  and  provided  with  mosquito 
nettings  at  the  openings.  Above  these  are  laid  the  pair 
of  heavy  Mackinaw  blankets  and  the  rubber  poncho  that 


*  The  word  "key"  is  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  cayo  or  island. 
Tims  Key  \Vtst  was  originally  "  Cayo  Hueso,"  or  Bone  Island,  so  called 
from  the  quantity  of  human  bones  found  on  it  by  the  first  white  set- 
tlers. 


each  carries.      These,  which  will  be  shelter  and  bedding 
at  night,  answer  for  seats  while  sailing. 

Under  the  deck,  at  one  side  of  each  cockpit,  hangs  a 
double-barrelled  shot-gun  ;  and  on^the  other  side  are  half  a 
dozen  tiny  lockers,  in  which  are  stowed  a  few  simple  medi- 
cines, fishing-tackle,  matches,  an  alcohol  lamp  (Flamme 
force),  loaded  shells  for  the  guns,  etc.  In  the  after-stow- 
age lockers  are  extra  clothing  and  toilet  articles.  The 
Psyche  carries  the  mess  chest,  containing  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  table-ware,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  baking-powder,  salt, 
pepper,  etc.,  and  a  light  axe,  both  of  which  are  stowed  at 
the  forward  end  of  the  cockpit.  The  Cupid  carries  in  the 
same  place  a  two-gallon  water-keg  and  a  small  but  well- 
furnished  tool  chest.  The  provisions,  of  which  bacon, 
flour,  oatmeal,  sea  biscuit,  a  few  cans  of  baked  beans,  and 
brown  bread,  dried  apples,  syrup,  cocoa,  condensed  milk, 
corn  meal,  rice,  and  hominy  form  the  staples,  and  the 
few  necessary  cooking  utensils,  which  are  made  to  fit 
within  one  another,  are  evenly  divided  between  the  two 
canoes,  and  stowed  under  the  forward  hatches.  By  Sum- 
ner's  advice,  many  things  that  the  Mantons  brought  with 
them  have  been  left  behind,  and  everything  taken  along 
has  been  reduced  to  its  smallest  possible  compass.  Be- 
sides the  shot-gun  that  Mr.  Manton  had  given  him  as 
part  of  the  Psyche's  outfit,  Sumner  was  armed  with  a  re- 
volver that  had  been  his  father's. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  passed  the  eastern  point  of 
the  island  of  Key  West,  and  crossing  a  broad  open  chan- 
nel, in  the  shoal  waters  of  which,  but  for  Stunner's  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  place,  even  their  light  canoes 
would  have  run  aground  a  dozen  times,  they  approached 
the  cocoa-nut  groves  of  Boca  Chica,  a  large  key  on  which 
they  proposed  to  make  their  first  camp. 

The  western  sky  was  in  a  glory  of  flame  as  they  hauled 
their  craft  ashore,  and  from  the  tinted  waters  myriads 
of  fish  were  leaping  in  all  directions,  as  thougli  intoxi- 
cated by  the  splendor  of  the  scene. 

"We  will  catch  some  of  those  fine  fellows  a  little 
later,"  said  Sumner,  as  they  began  to  unload  their  canoes 
and  carry  the  things  to  the  spot  they  had  already  chosen 
for  a  camp. 

"But  it  will  be  dark,"  protested  Worth. 

"  So  much  the  better.  It's  ever  so  much  easier  to  catch 
fish  in  the  dark  than  by  daylight." 

There  was  plenty  of  drift-wood  on  the  beach,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  merry  blaze  of  their  camp  fire  was  leap- 
ing from  a  pile  of  it.  While  waiting  for  it  to  burn  down 
to  a  bed  of  coals,  each  of  them  drove  a  couple  of  stout 
stakes,  and  pitched  their  canoe  tents  near  a  clump  of  tall 
palms,  just  back  of  the  fire,  looped  up  the  side  openings, 
and  spread  their  blankets  beneath  them. 

"Now  let's  fly  round  and  get  supper,''  cried  Sumner, 
"for  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  kingfish.  You  put  the  coffee 
water  on  to  boil,  while  I  cut  some  slices  of  bacon,  Worth, 
and  then  I'll  scramble  some  eggs,  too,  for  we  might  as  well 
eat  them  while  they  are  fresh." 

With  his  back  turned  to  the  fire,  the  former  did  not 
notice  what  Worth  was  doing',  until  a  hissing  sound,  ac- 
companied by  a  cry  of  dismay,  caused  him  to  look  round. 

"I  never  saw  such  a  miserable  kettle  as  that,"  ex- 
claimed Worth.  "Just  look,  it  has  fallen  all  to  pieces." 

For  a  moment  Sumner  could  not  imagine  what  had 
caused  such  a  catastrophe.  Then  he  exclaimed,  "I  do 
believe  you  must  have  set  the  kettle  on  the  coals  before 
you  put  the  water  into  it." 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  answered  Worth,  "so  as  to  let  it  get 
hot.  And  the  minute  I  began  to  pour  water  into  it,  it 
went  all  to  pieces." 

"Experience  comes  high,"  said  Sumner,  "especially 
when  it  costs  us  the  loss  of  our  best  kettle;  but  we've  got 
to  have  it  at  any  price,  and  I  don't  believe  you'll  ever  set 
a  kettle  on  the  fire  again  without  first  putting  water  or 
some  other  liquid  inside  of  it." 
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"  No;  I  don't  believe  I  will,"  answered  Worth,  ruefully, 
"  if  that  is  what  happens." 

In  spite  of  this  mishap,  the  supper  was  successfully 
cooked,  thanks  to  Sumner's  culinary  knowledge,  and  by 
the  time  it  was  over  and  the  dishes  had  been  washed,  he 
pronounced  it  dark  enough  to  go  fishing.  First  he  cut  a 
quantity  of  slivers  from  a  piece  of  pitch-pine  drift-wood, 
then,  having  emptied  one  of  the  canoes  of  its  contents, 
he  invited  Worth  to  enter  it  with  him. 

"But  we  haven't  a  single  fish-line  ready,"  protested 
Worth. 

"Oil  yes,  we  have,"  laughed  Sumner,  lighting  one  end 
of  the  bundle  of  pine  slivers,  and  giving  it  to  Worth  to 
hold.  "You  just  sit  still  and  hold  that.  You'll  find  out 
what  sort  of  a  fish-line  it  is  in  a  minute."  Then  he  pad- 
dled the  canoe  very  gently  a  few  rods  off  shore,  at  the 
same  time  bearing  down  on  one  gunwale  until  it  was  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  water.  "Look  out,  here  they 
come!"  he  shouted. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

PINE-APPLES  AND   SPONGES. 

THE  next  instant  Worth  uttered  a  startled  cry  and 
very  nearly  dropped  his  torch,  as  a  mullet,  leaping  from 
the  water,  struck  him  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  fell 
flapping  into  the  canoe. 

"Never  mind  a  little  thing  like  that,"  cried  Sumner. 
"  Hold  your  torch  a  trifle  lower.  That's  the  kind!" 

Now  the  mullet  came  thick  and  fast,  attracted  to  the 
bright  light  like  moths  to  a.  candle-flame.  They  leaped 
into  the  canoe  and  over  it,  they  fell  on  its  decks  and 
flopped  off  into  the  water,  they  struck  the  two  boys  until 
they  felt  as  though  they  were  being  pelted  with  wet 
snowballs,  and  at  length  one  of  them,  hitting  the  torch, 
knocked  it  from  Worth's  hand,  so  that  it  fell  hissing  into 
the  water. 

The  effect  of  this  sudden  extinguishing  of  the  light  was 
startling.  In  an  instant  the  fish  ceased  to  jump,  and 
disappeared,  while  the  recent  noisy  confusion  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  intense  stillness,  only  broken  by  an  occa- 
sional flap  from  one  of  the  victims  to  curiosity  that  had 
fallen  into  the  canoe. 

"Well,  that  is  the  easiest  way  of  fishing  I  ever  heard 
of,"  remarked  Worth,  as  they  stepped  ashore,  and  turn- 
ing the  canoe  over,  spilled  out  fifty  or  more  fine  mullet. 
A  dozen  of  them  were  cleaned,  rubbed  with  salt,  and  put 
away  for  breakfast.  Then  the  tired  canoemates  turned 
in  for  their  first  night's  sleep  in  camp. 

Sumner's  eyes  were  quickly  closed,  but  Worth  found 
his  surroundings  so  novel  that  for  a  long  time  he  lay 
dreamily  awake  watching  the  play  of  moonlight  on  the 
rippling  water,  listening  to  the  splash  of  jumping  fish, 
the  music  of  little  waves  on  the  shell-strewn  beach,  and 
the  ceaseless  rustle  of  the  great  palm  leaves  above  him. 
At  length  his  wakefulness  merged  into  dreams,  and  when 
he  next  opened  his  eyes  it  was  broad  daylight,  the  sun 
had  just  risen,  and  Sumner  was  building  a  fire. 

"  Hurrah,  Worth !  Tumble  out  of  bed  and  tumble  into 
the  water,"  he  called  at  that  moment.  "  There's  just  time 
for  a  dip  in  the  briny  before  this  fire  '11  be  ready  for  those 
fish." 

Suiting  his  actions  to  his  words,  he  began  pulling  off 
his  clothes,  and  a  minute  later  the  two  boys  were  diving 
into  the  cool  water  like  a  couple  of  frisky  young  por- 
poises. 

Oatmeal  and  syrup,  fresh  mullet,  bread  and  butter 
(which  they  had  brought  from  home)  and  coffee,  formed 
a  breakfast  that  Sumner  declared  fit  for  a  railroad  king. 

The  sun  was  not  more  than  an  hour  high  before  they 
were  again  under  way,  this  time  working  hard  at  their 
paddles,  as  the  breeze  had  not  yet  sprung  up.  Having 
left  their  first  camp  behind  them,  they  felt  that  their 
long  ci-uise  had  indeed  begun  in  earnest. 


For  the  next  three  days  they  threaded  their  way,  under 
sail  <>r  paddle,  among  such  numberless  keys  and  through 
surli  a  maze  of  narrow  channels,  that  it  seemed  to  Worth 
as  though  they  were  entangled  in  a  Jabyrinth  from  which 
they  would  never  be  able  to  extricate  themselves.  When- 
ever a  long  sand  spit  or  reef  shot  out  from  the  north 
side  of  one  key,  a  similar  obstruction  was  certain  to  be 
found  011  the  south  end  of  the  next  one.  Thus  their 
course  was  a  perpetual  zigzag,  and  a  fair  wind  on  one 
stretch  would  be  dead  ahead  on  the  next.  Now  they 
slid  through  channels  so  narrow  that  the  dense  man- 
groves on  either  side  brushed  their  decks,  and  then  they 
would  be  confronted  by  a  coral  reef  that  seemed  to  ex- 
tend unbrokenly  in  both  directions  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Worth  would  make  up  his  mind  that  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  get  out  and  drag  the  canoes  over  it, 
when  suddenly  the  Psyche,  which  was  always  in  the 
lead,  would  dash  directly  at  the  obstacle,  and  skim 
through  one  of  the  narrow  cuts  with  which  all  these 
reefs  abound. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  a  mystery  to  Worth. how  Sum- 
ner always  kept  in  the  channel  without  hesitating  or 
stopping  to  take  soundings.  Finally  he  discovered  that 
it  was  by  carefully  noting  the  color  of  the  water.  He 
learned  that  white  water  meant  shoals,  that  of  a  reddish 
tinge  indicated  sand  bars  or  reefs,  black  water  showed 
rocks  or  grassy  patches,  and  that  the  channels  assumed 
varying  shades  of  green  according  to  their  depth. 

They  camped  with  negro  charcoal-burners  on  one  key, 
and  visited  an  extensive  pine-apple  patch  on  another. 
Having  heard  this  fruit  spoken  of  as  growing  on  trees, 
Worth  was  amazed  to  find  it  borne  on  plants  with  long 
prickly  leaves  that  reached  but  little  above  his  knees. 
The  plants  stood  so  close  together,  and  their  leaves  were 
so  interlaced,  that  he  did  not  see  how  any  one  ever  walk- 
ed among  them  to  cut  the  single  fruit  borne  at  the  head 
of  each  one;  and  when  he  tried  it,  stepping  high  to  avoid 
the  bayonet-like  leaves,  his  wonder  that  any  human  be- 
ing could  traverse  the  patch  was  redoubled. 

"I  would  just  as  soon  try  to  walk  through  a  field  cov- 
ered with  cactus  plants,"  he  said. 

"So  would  I,"  laughed  Sumner,  "  if  I  had  to  walk  as 
you  do.  In  a  pine-apple  patch  you  must  never  lift  your 
feet,  but  always  shuffle  along.  In  that  way  you  force 
the  leaves  before  you,  and  move  with  their  grain  instead 
of  against  it." 

Although  the  crop  would  not  be  ready  for  cutting 
much  before  May,  they  found  here  and  there  a  lusciously 
ripe  yellow  "pine,"  and  after  eating  one  of  these, Worth 
declared  that  he  had  never  before  known  what  a  pine- 
apple was.  He  did  not  wonder  that  they  tasted  so  dif- 
ferent here  and  in  New  York,  when  he  learned  that 
for  shipment  North  they  must  be  cut  at  least  two  weeks 
before  they  are  ripe,  while  they  are  hard  and  compara- 
tively juiceless. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  an  outgoing  tide,  rushing  like 
a  mill-race,  swept  the  canoes  through  the  green  expanse 
of  "The  Grasses,"  that  looked  like  a  vast  submerged 
meadow,  and  into  the  open  waters  of  the  Bahia  Honda, 
or,  as  the  reef  men  say,  the  "Bay  o'  Hundy."  Here  they 
first  saw  spongers  at  work,  and  devoted  an  entire  day  to 
studying  their  operations. 

Worth  had  always  supposed  that  sponges  were  dived 
for,  but  now  he  learned  his  mistake.  He  found  that  in 
those  waters  they  are  torn  from  the  bottom  and  drawn  to 
the  surface  by  iron  rakes  with  long  curved  teeth  attached 
to  slender  handles  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length. 
The  sponging  craft  are  small  sloops  or  schooners,  each  of 
which  tows  from  two  to  six  boats  behind  it.  When  a 
sponge  bed  is  discovered,  two  men  go  out  in  each  of  these 
boats.  One  of  them  sculls  it  gently  along,  while  the 
other  leans  over  the  gunwale  with  a  water-glass  in  his 
hands,  and  carefully  examines  the  bottom  as  he  is  moved 
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slowly  over  it.  The  water  glass  is  a  common  wooden 
bucket  having  a  glass  bottom.  This  is  held  over  fhe  side 
of  the  boat  so  that  its  bottom  is  a  few  inches  In-low  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  beyond  the  disturbing  influence 
of  ripples.  With  his  head  in  this  bucket,  the  sponger 
gazes  intently  down  until  he  sees  the  round  black  object 
tlnii  he  wants.  Then  he  calls  on  I,  to  the  sculler  1<>  stop 
the  boat,  and  with 
the  long  -  handled 
rake  that  lies  by 
his  side  secures  the 
pri/.e.  It  is  black 
and  slimy,  and  full 
of  animal  matter 
that  quickly  dies, 
and  decomposes 
with  a  most  disgust- 
ing odor.  To  this 
the  spongers  be- 
come so  accustomed 
that  they  do  not 
mind  it  in  the  least, 
and  fail  to  under- 
stand why  all  stran- 
gers take  such  pains 
to  sail  to  windward 
of  their  boats. 

When  the  deck  of 
a  sponge  boat  is 
piled  high  with  this 
unsavory  spoil  of 
the  sea,  she  is  head- 
ed toward  the  near- 
est key  on  which 
her  crew  have  es- 
tablished a  crawl,* 
and  her  cargo  is 
tossed  into  it.  The 
crawl  is  a  square 
pen  of  stakes  built. 
in  the  shallow  wa- 
ter of  some  sheltered 
hay,  and  in  it  the 
sponges  lie  until 
their  animal  matter 
is  so  decomposed 
that  it  will  readily 
separate  from  them. 
Then  they  are  stirred 
with  poles  or  trod- 
den by  the  feet  of 
the  spongers  until 
they  are  free  from 
it,  when  they  are 
taken  from  the 

crawl,  and  spread  on  a  beach  to  dry  and  whiten  in  the 
sun.  When  a  full  cargo  has  been  obtained,  they  are 
strung  in  bunches,  and  taken  to  Key  West  to  be  sold  by 
the  pound  at  auction.  There  they  are  trimmed,  bleached 
again,  pressed  into  bales,  and  finally  shipped  to  New 
York. 

Sponges  are  of  many  grades,  of  which  the  sheep's  wool 
is  the  finest,  and  the  great  loggerheads  the  most  worth- 
less. As  spongers  can  only  work  in  water  that  is  smooth 
or  nearly  so.  half  their  time  is  spent  in  idleness;  and 
though  they  receive  large  prices  for  what  they  catch,  the 
average  of  their  wages  is  low. 

One  hot  afternoon  at  the  end  of  a  week  found  our 
canoemates  half  way  up  the  reef,  and  approaching  a  key 
called  Lignum  Vitas,  which  is  for  several  reasons  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  keys.  It  is  a  large  isl- 

*  Crawl  is  a  corruption  of  corral,  meaning  a  yard  or  pen. 
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and  lifted  higher  above  the  surface  of  the  water  than  any 
of  the  other  keys,  and  it  contains  in  its  centre  a  small 
fresh-water  lake.  It  is  covered  with  an  almost  impene- 
trable forest  growth,  and  concealed  by  this  are  ancient 
stone  walls,  of  which  no  one  knows  the  origin  or 
date. 

Sumner  had   told  Worth  so  much  concerning  this  key 

as  to  arouse  his  cu- 
riosity, and  they 
both  looked  forward 
with  interest  to 
reaching  it.  All 
day  they  had  seen 
it  looming  before 
them,  and  when 
they  finally  dropped 
sail  close  beside  it, 
Worth  proposed 
that  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  re- 
maining daylight  to 
make  a  short  ex- 
ploration before  un- 
loading their  canoes 
and  pitching  camp. 
To  this  Sumner 
agreed,  and  as  they 
could  not  drag  the 
laden  boats  up  over 
the  rocky  beach, 
they  decided  to  an- 
chor them  out,  and, 
wade  ashore.  So 
the  Psyche's  anchor 
was  flung  out  into 
the  channel,  the  Cu- 
l>iil  was  made  fast 
to  her,  and  a  light 
line  from  its  stern 
was  carried  ashore 
and  tied  to  a  tree. 
Then,  taking  their 
guns  with  them,  the 
boys  plunged  into 
the  forest. 

When,  an  hour 
later,  they  returned 
from  their  explora- 
tion, bringing  with 
them  a  brace  of 
ducks  and  half  a 
dozen  doves  that 
they  had  shot,  they 
gazed  about  them  in 
bewildered  dismay. 

The  canoes  were  not  where  they  had  left  them,  nor  could 
any  trace  of  them  be  discovered. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


WILLIE'S  WISH. 

I  HAVE  a  nice  new  pair  of  skates, 
But  now  the  wild  wind  blows 
So  hard  that  if  I  venture  out 
'Twill  freeze  my  ears  and  nose. 

I've  got  to  linger  in  the  bouse 
Beside  tbe  stove,  and  wait 

Until  it  moderates  enough 
for  me  to  have  a  skate. 

That's  always  just  tbe  way  it  goes, 
To  make  me  moan  and  sigh. 

I  wish  the  pond  would  only  freeze 
For  skating  in  July! 


R.  K.  M. 
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HOW   INDIANS   TALK   WITHOUT    \\<>i;i>S. 

BY   JULIAN  RALI'H 

THE  man  who  is  said  to  be  the  best  "sign-talker"  in 
the  country  is  a  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  lives  in  Mon- 
tana. I  have  not  made  his  acquaintance,  but  I  have  met 
a  great  many  sign-talkers,  both  white  and  red,  and  among 
them  a  very  wonderful  one  named  John  J.  Healy.  He 
is  an  Indian  trader  in  Alaska,  but  he  learned  sign-talking 
when  lie  was  at  Fort  Benton,  in  Montana,  and  he  told  me 
a  great  (leal  more  about  it,  and  showed  me  more  of  its 
wonders  and  beauties,  than  I  had  known  anything 
about. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  what  the  sign  language  is, 
let  me  say  that  it  is  the  method  by  which  men  on  our 
frontier  who  cannot  understand  each  other's  words  make 
their  wants  known  to  one  another.  It  is  really  a  form 
of  the  deaf-and-dumb  language,  such  as  is  spoken  by 
means  of  the  fingers  and  hands  by  those  who  can  neither 
hear  nor  speak.  The  Indians  on  the  plains  do  not  all 
speak  one  language;  indeed,  no  tribe  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  any  other  tribe.  The  white  men  who  went 
among  these  various  tribes  in  the  old  days  were  often 
ignorant  of  all  languages  save  their  own,  or  at  most  they 
knew  only  the  speech  of  one  tribe  of  Indians — that  one 
with  which  they  were  most  often  thrown  in  con- 
tact. 

Out  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  Indians  invented  a  lan- 
guage by  which  they  could  all  talk  together.  Those  In- 
dians were  the  least  intelligent-looking  redskins  in  our 
country,  and  it  seems  wonderful  that  they  should  have 
done  this ;  but  the  reason  was  that  they  were  move  fond 
of  trading  than  of  fighting,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
be  able  to  understand  one  another  in  order  to  do  busi- 
ness. Their  language  is  called  the  Chinook  jargon,  and 
it  is  printed  in  books,  with  very  many  French  and  Eng- 
lish words  added  to  it  by  the  white  men.  These  European 
words  are  degraded  and  distorted  until  we  scarcely  rec- 
ognize them.  Take  the  word  "si wash,"  for  instance.  It 
means  an  Indian,  or  an  Indian  man.  It  is  the  French 
word  sauvage  (savage) ;  but  who  would  ever  have  sus- 
pected it. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  our  continent, 
and  particularly  on  the  plains,  a  language  of  the  hands 
became  the  universal  form  of  speech.  By  it  the  Indians 
of  one  nation  made  the  men  of  the  other  tribes  understand 
them,  and  the  white  men.  talked  with  all  the  savages. 
That  is  what  is  called  the  sign  language;  and  when  we 
think  how  little  the  Indians  are  given  to  much  talking, 
and  how  necessary  silence  must  be  to  them  when  they 
are  either  on  the  war-path  or  the  hunting  trail,  we  will 
see  how  suitable  such  a  noiseless  language  must  be.  The 
reason  the  white  men  call  this  method  of  pantomime,  or 
hand-talking,  by  the  name  of  sign  language  is  not  mere- 
ly that  it  is  an  expressive  name.  The  fact  is  the  word 
"sign"  is  a  most  important  one  on  the  plains.  All  foot- 
prints and  every  trace  of  men  and  animals  in  the  snow  or 
on  the  ground  are  called  "signs, "and  these  are  read  by 
frontiersmen  with  more  interest  and  attention  than  most 
of  us  give  to  books.  Therefore  the  name  sign  language 
has  a  special  significance  out  West. 

By  constant  practice,  extending  over  very  many  years, 
this  curious  pantomimic  method  of  speech  has  grown  and 
developed,  until,  now  that  there  is  very  little  use  for  it, 
there  are  signs  for  almost  everything  that  men  want  to 
talk  about,  and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  study  to  master 
it.  It  is  so  nearly  natural,  however,  and  the  multitude 
of  signs  are  nearly  all  so  simple,  that  Mr.  Healy  says  the 
deaf-mute  children  in  an  asylum  understood  nearly  all 
that  an  Indian  trader  tried  to  say  to  them  with  his  hands 
on  an  occasion  when  the  sign-talker  and  the  children 
came  together. 

Some  of  the  signs  differ  with  different  tribes,  but  the 


differences  I  have  heard  of  are  nearly  all  very  slight. 
For  instance.  1  have  heard  that  one  way  of  saying  "grass" 
is  to  turn  the  fingers  of  one  hand  up  as  if  you  were  pois- 
ing a  ball  on  their  tips,  and  then  to  move  them  all  by 
bringing  the  four  fingers  and  the  thumb  together  several 
times.  The  idea  of  that  "  sign  "  is  to  show  thousands  of 
little  blades  or  leaves  of  grass  growing  up  together.  But 
another  sign  for  grass  is  to  hold  the  fingers  in  the  same 
way.  while  your  arm  is  down  by  your  side,  and  then 
make  an  upward  sweep  of  the  arm  and  hand,  with  the 
thumb  and  palm  toward  your  body.  The  idea  of  that 
seems  to  be  to  illustrate  how  the  blades  of  grass  shoot  up 
through  the  soil.  Again,  one  way  to  speak  of  a  man  on 
horseback  is  to  put  out  the  index  finger  of  one  hand  and 
straddle  it  with  the  first  two  fingers  of  the  other  hand, 
just,  as  a  man's  legs  .vould  fall  on  either  side  of  a  horse's 
body.  But  another  way  is  to  hold  both  hands  as  if  they 
were  manipulating  horse-reins,  or  the  reins  and  a  whip. 
Such  differences  are  few,  and  of  no  account.  A  sign- 
talker  would  not  know  them  all.  but  lie  would  quickly 
understand  them. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  publish  here  a  dictionary  of 
this  oiice  important  language;  but  it  is  my  purpose  to 
describe  some  of  the  signs  that  compose  it,  in  order  that 
my  readers  may  repeat  them,  just  as  the  Indians  would, 
with  their  hands.  By  doing  so,  much  amusement  may 
be  gained  in  trying  to  make  others  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  each  motion;  but.  a  better  result  than  all  will  be 
the  discovery  of  how  poetical  and  often  very  beautiful 
were  the  thoughts  and  ideas  which  prompted  the  making 
of  these  motions  in  the  minds  of  the  rudest  men. 

Take  the  signs  for  "day  "and  "night,"  for  instance. 
You  say  the  word  day  by  putting  your  hands  on  your 
breast,  and  then  sweeping  them  apart,  with  the  palms  up- 
ward, fingers  together,  and  thumbs  out  —  precisely  as  if 
you  were  making  everything  free  or  were  giving  up 
everything,  and  holding  nothing  back,  as  God  floods  the 
earth  with  sunlight.  To  make  the  signs  for  night,  re- 
verse the  day  sign,  bringing  the  hands  together,  palms 
down,  as  the  daylight  is  gathered  back  again  and  taken 
away.  But  don't  forget  to  start  the  hands  from  far 
apart,  as  if  to  indicate  the  corners  of  the  earth ;  and  as 
your  hands  come  together,  slide  the  palm  of  the  right 
hand  over  the  back  of  the  left  hand.  That  shows  how 
night  covers  up  and  hides  nature. 

Mnke  a  letter  A  with  your  hands,  and  lock  the  ends  of 
your  fingers:  that  is  a  tepee,  or  tent.  Keep  your  hands 
in  that  position,  and  bend  them  down  so  that  your  fin- 
gers point  away  from  you:  that's  a  house,  and  a  very 
good  one  too,  because  it  shows  how  the  log's  are  inter- 
locked at  the  corners  of  the  sort  of  houses  one  sees  on 
the  frontier.  If  you  want  to  say  you  saw  something, 
point  to  your  eyes.  To  say  you  heard  something,  point 
to  your  ears.  To  say  you  slept,  or  are  sleepy,  put  up  one 
hand,  with  the  palm  side  toward  your  head,  and  bend 
your  head  as  if  you  were  going  to  lay  it  on  that  hand. 
To  say  that  you  saw  some  one  who  was  beautiful,  put  your 
face  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  one  hand,  and 
draw  your  hand  softly  down  from  your  forehead  to  your 
chin.  A  faint  smirk  or  smile  made  at  the  same  time 
greatly  helps  this  sign.  If  the  beauty  you  tell  about  was 
a  woman,  make  believe  take  hold  of  a  mass  of  hair  on 
the  right  side  of  your  head,  and  follow  it  down  past  the 
shoulder  with  your  hand,  as  you  see  women  do  when 
they  dress  their  hair.  These  signs  for  seeing,  hearing, 
sleep,  beauty,  and  woman  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
used  by  George  L.  Fox,  the  famous  clown,  when  he  play- 
ed Humpty  Dumpty.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Grimaldi,  the 
great  English  clown,  also  used  them,  for  they  are  the 
natural  motions  for  expressing  those  terms. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  the  paws  of  small  animals  are 
curled  in  when  they  are  dead  ?  That  is  the  sign  for 
"  died  "  or  "  dead."  Hold  one  hand  out  with  the  lingers 
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bent  toward  the  thumb  to  make  the  sign.  But  if  you 
would  say  some  one  was  killed,  hold  out  a  fist  with  the 
knuckles  away  from  you,  and  move  the  wrist  slowly  so 
as  to  force  the  knuckles  down  as  if  the  person  was  struck 
down.  To  tell  about  a  child,  hold  your  hand  as  far  from 
the  ground  as  its  head  would  reach.  Put  a  finger  up  to 
cither  side  of  the  head  to  say  "  cow";  to  say  "deer,"  put 
up  all  your  fingers  like  branching  horns.  But  another 
way  to  tell  about  a  deer  is  to  imitate  his  loping  with  one 
of  your  hands.  To  tell  of  a  snake,  wiggle  one  finger  in  the 
air  as  a  snake  would  move  on  the  ground.  That  sign  is 
the  name  for  two  tribes  of  Indians.  The  sign  for  a  Sioux 
is  to  make  believe  cut  your  throat  with  one  linger;  for  a 
Blackfoot,  point  to  your  foot;  for  a  Blood,  wipe  your  fin- 
gers across  your  mouth;  for  a  white  man,  rub  your  hand 
across  your  forehead  to  show  how  white  our  foreheads 
are;  for  a  Piegan.  rub  one  cheek. 

The  sign  for  water  is  to  make  a  scoop  of  your  hand, 
and  put  it  to  your  mouth  as  you  would  if  you  were  drink- 
ing at  a  stream.  To  tell  of  a  lake,  make  that  sign,  and 
spread  out  your  hands  to  cover  a  big  space.  To  tell  of  a 
river,  make  the  water  sign,  and  then  trace  the  meander- 
ing course  of  a  river  with  your  finger.  But  the  sign  for 
whiskey  is  made  by  doubling  up  one  fist,  and  drinking  out 
of  the  top  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  bottle.  If  you  do  that,  and 
make  believe  to  stir  up  your  brains  with  one  finger,  or 
reel  a  little,  you  will  describe  a  tipsy  man.  Nearly  all 
signs  in  the  language  are  made  with  the  right  hand. 

The  sign  for  a  field  or  prairie  is  the  same  as  that  for  a 
lake,  but  it  is  followed  by  the  grass  sign  instead  of  that 
for  water.  The  sign  for  walking  is  a  splendid  one.  Hold 
your  hand  down,  shut  up  two  fingers  and  the  thumb,  and 
then  make  the  two  fingers  which  are  free  go  forward  and 
backward  like  the  legs  of  a  person  walking.  The  sign  to 
indicate  fear— "he  was  afraid"  or  "I  am  frightened  "- 
•is  to  put  your  right  hand  on  your  heart,  and  then  move 
that  hand  up  to  your  throat,  as  if  your  heart  had  left  your 


breast  and  gone  into  your  throat.  If  you  want  to  ask  a 
man  to  trade  with  you,  just  cross  the  forefingers  of  both 
hands  like  a  letter  X.  . 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  "  no  "  in  any  language,  but  it  looks 
easy  in  the  sign  talk.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  hold  out 
your  right  fist,  and  then  give  it  a  jerk  as  if  you  would 
throw  it  away.  It  is  a  sign  of  discontent,  dislike,  disap- 
probation, disavowal,  as  you  see.  It  looks  like  a  refusal, 
and  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  can  be.  But  it  has  a  wide  use. 
To  say  that  some  things  are  not  so,  you  must  first  sa.y 
they  are  so,  and  then  say  "no"  to  indicate  that  they  are 
not.  For  instance,  if  you  want  to  describe  a  person  as 
very  ugly,  you  must  make  the  beauty  sign,  and  then  throw 
it  away  to  show  that  beauty  is  what  that  person  lacks. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  sign  language  keeps 
on  growing,  even  now  that  the  Indians  are  nearly  all 
shut  up  on  reservations,  and  do  not  often  meet  either 
strange  white  men  or  members  of  other  tribes.  Two 
recent  additions  to  the  language  are  signs  for  a  railroad 
and  for  a  match.  To  tell  about  a  match  you  raise  one 
knee  and  draw  a  finger  rapidly  along  that  leg.  To  speak 
of  a  railroad,  you  make  believe  turn  a  crank  with  one 
hand;  then  your  arm  will  look  like  the  side  bar  or  pis- 
ton-rod of  a  locomotive. 

Old  Sitting-Bull,  the  famous  Sioux  chief  who  was  kill- 
ed in  the  winter  of  1891,  did  not  believe  his  own  eves  when 
he  first  rode  on  a  train  of  cars.  A  soldier  asked  him  if  the 
cars  did  not  go  fast. 

"  Oh  no !"  said  Sitting-Bull.  "You  can't  fool  me.  The 
cars  are  not  moving  at  all.  The  white  men  make  medi- 
cine [magic]  to  make  the  ground  slide  along  under  the 
cars." 

But  perhaps  he  believed  his  eyes  more  than  he  should, 
for  we  all  of  us  know  how  it  sometimes  seems,  when  we 
are  in  the  cars,  that  it  is.  the  ground  that  moves,  or  that  we 
are  moving,  when  in  reality  we  are  stationary  and  it 
is  another  train  beside  us  that  is  in  motion. 
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WELL,  they 
farmer's  t 


KE. 


had  an  extra  big  Thanksgiving-  at  the 
that  day.  Lots  of  the  relations  came 
from  out  West;  the  grandmother,  who  was  living  with 
the  farmer,  was  getting  pretty  old,  and  every  year  or  two 
she  thought  she  wasn't  going  to  live  very  much  longer, 
and  she  wrote  to  the  relations  in  Wisconsin,  and  every- 
where, that  if  they  expected  to  see  her  alive  again,  they 
had  better  come  this  time,  and  bring  all  their  families. 
She  kept  doing  it  till  she  was  about  ninety,  and  then  she 
just  concluded  to  live  along  and  not  mind  how  old  she 
was.  But  this  was  just  before  her  eighty-ninth  birth- 
day, and  she  had  drummed  up  so  many  sons  and  sons-in- 
law,  and  daughters  and  daughters-in-law,  and  grandsons 
and  great  -  grandsons,  and  granddaughters  and  great- 
granddaughters,  that  the  house  was  perfectly  packed  with 
them.  They  had  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  a  good  many  of 
them,  and  you  could  hardly  step  for  them;  the  boys 
slept  in  the  barn,  and  they  laughed  and  cut  up  so  the 
whole  night  that  the  roosters  thought  it  was  morning, 
and  kept  crowing  till  they  made  their  throats  sore,  and 
had  to  wear  wet  compresses  round  them  every  night  for 
a  week  afterwards." 


When  the  papa  said  anything  like  this  the  children 
had  a  right  to  pound  him,  but  they  were  so  anxious  not 
tc*have  him  stop,  that  this  time  they  did  not  do  it.  They 
said,  "Go  on,  go  on!"  and  the  little  girl  said,  "And 
then  the  tables!" 

"Tables?  Well,  I  should  think  so!  They  got  all  the 
tables  there  were  in  the  house,  up  stairs  and  down,  for 
dinner  Thanksgiving  day,  and  they  took  the  grandmo- 
ther's work-stand  and  put  it  at  the  head,  and  she  sat 
down  there;  only  she  was  so  used  to  knitting  by  that  ta- 
ble that  she  kept  looking  for  her  knitting-needles  all 
through  dinnej1,  and  couldn't  seem  to  remember  what  it 
was  she  was  missing.  The  other  end  of  the  table  was 
the  carpenter's  bench  that  they  brought  in  out  of  the 
barn,  and  they  put  the  youngest  and  funniest  papa  at 
that.  The  tables  stretched  from  the  kitchen  into  the 
dining-room,  and  clear  through  that  out  into  the  hall, 
and  across  inio  the  parlor.  They  hadn't  table-cloths 
enough  to  go  the  whole  length,  and  the  end  of  the  car- 
penter's bench,  where  the  funniest  papa  sat,  was  bare, 
and  all  through  dinner-time  he  kept  making  fun.  The 
vise  was  right  at  the  corner,  and  when  he  got  his  help  of 
turkey,  he  pretended  that  it  was  so  tough  he  had  to  fas- 
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ten  the  bone  in  the  vise,  and  cut  the  meat  oil'  with  his 
knife  like  a  draw-shave." 

"It  was  the  clrumstirk.  1  suppose,  papa?"  said  the 
boy.  "A  turkey's  drumstick  is  all  full  of  little  wooden 
splinters,  anyway." 

"Ami  uiiat  did  1 1 1-.'  ma  iinna  say  ;"  asked  the  little  girl. 

"Oh,  she  kept  saying',  'Now  you  behave!'  and,  '  Well, 
I  should  think  you'd  be  ashamed!'  but  the  funniest  papa 
didn't  mind  her  a  bit;  and  everybody  laughed  till  they 
could  hardly  stand  it.  All  this  time  the  boys  were  out 
in  the  barn,  wailing  for  the  second  table,  and  playing 
round.  The  farmer's  boy  went  up  to  his  room  over  the 
wood-shed,  and  got  in  at  the  garret  window,  and  brought 
out  the  pumpkin-glory.  Only  he  began  to  slip  when  he 
was  coming  down  the 
roof,  and  he'd  have  slipped 
clear  off  if  he  hadn't 
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caught  his  trou- 
sers on  a  shingle 
nail  and  stuck. 
It  made  a  pretty 
bad  tear,  but  the 
other  boys  pinned 
it  up  so  that  it 
wouldn't  show, 
and  the  pumpkin- 
glory  wasn't  hurt  a  bit.  They  all  said  that  it  was  about 
the  best  jack-o'-lantern  they  almost  ever  saw,  on  account 
of  the  long  neck  there  was  to  it;  and  they  made  a  plan  to 
stick  the  end  of  the  neck  into  the  top  of  the  pump,  and 
have  fun  hearing  what  the  folks  would  say  when  they 
came  out  after  dark  and  saw  it  all  lit  up;  and  then  they 
noticed  the  pigpen  at  the  corner  of  the  barn,  and  began 
to  plague  the  |iio-,  and  so  many  of  them,  got  up  on  the 
pen  that  they  broke  the  middle  board  off;  and  they 
didn't  like  to  nail  it  on  again  because  it  was  Thanksgiv- 
ing day,  and  you  mustn't  hammer  or  anything;  so  they 
just  stuck  it  up  in  its  place  with  a  piece  of  wood  against 
it,  and  the  boy  said  he  would  fix  it  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

"  The  grown  folks  staid  so  long  at  the  table  that  it  was 
nearly  dark  when  the  boys  got  to  it,  and  they  would 
have  been  almost  starved  if  the  farm-boy  hadn't  brought 
out  apples  and  doughnuts  every  little  while.  As  it  was. 
they  were  pretty  hungry,  and  they  began  on  the  pumpkin 
pie  at  once,  so  as  to  keep  eating  till  the  mother  and  the 
other  mothers  that  were  helping  could  get  some  of  the 
things  out  of  the  oven  that  they  had  been  keeping  hot 
for  the  boys.  The  pie  was  so  nice  that  they  kept  eating 
at  it  all  along,  and  the  mother  told  them  about  the  good 
little  pumpkin  that  it  was  made  of,  and  how  the  good  lit- 
tle pumpkin  had  never  had  any  wish  from  the  time  it  was" 
nothing  but  a  seed,  except  to  grow  up  and  be  made  into 
pies  and  eaten  at  Thanksgiving;  and  they  must  all  try 
to  be  good,  too,  and  grow  up  and  do  likewise.  The  boys 
didn't  say  anything,  because  their  months  uere  so  full, 
but  they  looked  at  each  other  and  winked  their  left  eyes. 
There  were  abort  forty  or  fifty  of  them,  and  when  they 
all  winked  then-  left  eyes  it  made  it  so  dark  you  could 
hardly  see;  and  the  mother  got  the  lam]);  but  the  other 
mothers  saw  what  the  boys  were  doing,  and  they  just 


shook  them  till  they  opened  their  eyes  and  stopped  their 
mischief 

"  Show  how  they  looked  !"  said  the  boy. 

"I  can't  show  how  fifty  boys  looked,"  said  the  papa. 
"But  they  looked  a good'deal  like  the  pumpkin-glory,  that 
was  wailing  quietly  in  the  barn  for  them  to  get  through, 
and  come  out  and  have  some  fun  with  it.  When  they 
had  all  eaten  so  much  thai  they  could  hardly  stand  up, 
they  got  down  from  the  table,  and  grabbed  their  hats, 
and  started  for  the  door.  But  they  had  to  go  out  the 
back  way,  because  the  table  took  up  the  front  entry,  and 
that  gave  the  farmer's  boy  a  chance  to  find  a  piece  of 
candle  out  in  the  kitchen  and  some  matches;  and  then 
they  rushed  to  the  barn.  It  was  so  dark  there  already  that 
they  thought  they  had  better  light  up  the  pumpkin-glory 
and  try  it.  They  lit  it  up,  and  it  worked  splendidly;  but 
they  forgot  to  put  out  the  match,  and  it  caught  some 
straw  on  the  barn  floor,  and  a  little  more  and  it  would 
have  burnt  the  barn  down.  The  boys  stamped  the 
fire  out  in  about  half  a  second;  and  after  that  they 
waited  till  it  was  dark  outside  before  they  lit  up  the 
pumpkin-glory  again.  Then  they  all  bent  down  over  it 
to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  the  match  anywhere, 
and  pretty  soon  it  was  lit  up,  and  the  farmer's  boy  took 
the  pumpkin-glory  by  its  long  neck,  and  stuck  the  point 
in  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  pump;  and  just  then  the 
funniest  papa  came  round  the  corner  of  the  wood-house, 
and  said ; 

'What  have  you  got  there,  boys?     Jack-o'-lantern? 
Well,  well.      That's  a  good  one!' 

"He  came  up  and  looked  at  the  pumpkin-glory,  and 
he  bent  back  and  he  bent  forward,  and  he  doubled  down 
and  he  straightened  up,  and  laughed  till  the  boys  thought 
he  was  going  to  kill  himself. 

"They  had  all  intended  to  burst  into  an  Indian  yell, 
and  dance  round  the  pumpkin-glory;  but  the  funniest 
papa  said,  'Now  all  you  fellows  keep  still  half  a  minute,' 
and  the  next  thing  they  knew  he  ran  into  the  house,  and 
came  out,  walking  his  wife  before  him  with  both  his 
hands  over  her  eyes.  Then  the  boys  saw  he  was  going 
to  have  some  fun  with  her,  and  they  kept  as  still  as  mice, 
and  waited  till  he  walked  her  up  to  the  pumpkin-glory; 
and  she  was  saying  all  the  time,  'Now,  John,  if  this  is 
some  of  your  fooling,  I'll  give  it  to  you  !'  When  he  got 
her  close  up  he  took  away  his  hands,  and  she  gave  a  kind 
of  a  whoop,  and  then  she  began  to  laugh,  the  pumpkin- 
glory  u-as  so  funny,  and  to  chase  the  funniest  papa  all 
round  the  yard  to  box  his  ears,  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
boxed  them  she  said,  'Now  let's  go  in  and  send  the  rest 
out,'  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  second  all  the  other  pa- 
pas came  out,  holding  their  hands  over  the  other  mothers' 
eyes  till  they  got  them  up  to  the  pumpkin-glory;  and 
then  there  was  such  a  yelling  and  laughing  and  chasing 
and  ear-boxing  that  you  never  heard  anything  like  it; 
and  all  at  once  the  funniest  papa  hallooed  out:  'Where's 
gramma?  Gramma's  got  to  see  it!  Gramma'll  enjoy  it. 
It's  just  gramma's  kind  of  joke, 'and  then  the  mothers  all 
got  round  him  and  said  he  shouldn't  fool  the  grandmo- 
ther, anyway;  and  he  said  he  wasn't  going  to:  he  was 
just  going  to  bring  her  out  and  let  her  see  it;  and  his 
wife  went  along  with  him  to  watch  that  he  didn't  begin 
acting  up. 

"The  grandmother  had  been  sitting  all  alone  in  her 
room  ever  since  dinner;  because  she  was  always  afraid 
somehow  that  if  you  enjoyed  yourself  it  was  a  sign  you 
were  going  to  suffer  for  it,  and  she  had  enjoyed  herself  a 
good  deal  that  day,  and  she  was  feeling  awfully  about  it. 
When  the  funniest  papa  and  his  wife  came  in  she  said: 
'What  is  it?  What  is  it?  Is  the  world  a  burniu'  up? 
Well,  you  got  to  wrap  up  warm,  then,  or  you'll  ketch 
your  death  o'  cold  runnin'  and  then  stoppin'  to  rest  with 
your  pores  all  open  !' 

"The  funniest  papa's  wife  she  w?nt  up  and  kissed  her, 
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and  said,  'No,  grandmother,  the  world's  all  right,'  and 
then  she  told  her  just  how  it  was,  and  how  they  wanted  her 
to  come  out  and  see  the  jack-o'-lantern,  just  to  please  the 
children ;  and  she  must  come,  anyway,  because  it  was  the 
funniest  jack-o'-lauteru  there  ever  was,  and  then  she  told 
how  the  funniest  papa  had  fooled  her,  and  then  how  they 
had  got  the  other  papas  to  fool  the  other  mothers,  and 
they  had  all  had  the  greatest  fun  then  you  ever  saw.  All 
the  time  she  kept  putting  on  her  things  for  her,  and  the 


grandmother  seemed  to  get  quite  in  the  notion,  and  she     pigs.' 


"  Not  a  bit,"  said  the  papa.  "  Unless,"  he  added,  "the 
moral  was  that  you  had  better  not  be  ambitious,  unless 
you  want  to  come  to  the  sad  end  of  this  proud  little 
pumpkin-glory." 

"Why,  but  the  good  little  pumpkin  was  eaten  up, 
too,"  said  the  boy. 

"That's  true,"  the  papa  acknowledged. 

"Well,"  said  the  little  girl,  "there's  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  being  eaten  by  persons  and  eaten  by 


laughed  a  little,  and  they  thought  she  was  going  to  enjoy 
it  as  much  as  anybody  ;  they  really  did,  because  they  were 
all  very  tender  of  her,  and  they  wouldn't  have  scared  her 
for  anything,  and  everybody  kept  cheering  her  up  and  tell- 
ing her  how  much  they  knew  she  would  like  it,  till  they 
got  her  to  the  pump.  The  little  pumpkin-glory  was  feel- 
ing awfully  proud  and  self-satisfied ;  for  it  had  never  seen 
any  flower  or  any  vegetable  treated  with  half  so  much 
honor  by  human  beings.  It  wasn't  sure  at  first  that  it 
was  very  nice  to  be  laughed  at  so  much,  but  after  a  while 
it  began  to  conclude  that  the  papas  and  the  mammas  were 
just  laughing  at  the  joke  of  the  whole  thing.  When  the 
old  grandmother  got  up  close,  it  thought  it  would  do 
something  extra  to  please  her;  or  else  the  heat  of  the 
candle  had  dried  it  up  so  that  it  cracked  without  intend- 
ing to.  Anyway,  it  tried  to  give  a  very  broad  grin,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  it  split  its  mouth  from  ear  to  ear." 

"You  didn't  say  it  had  any  ears  before,"  said  the  boy. 

"No;  it  had  them  behind,"  said  the  papa;  and  the  boy 
felt  like  giving  him  just  one  pound;  but  he  thought  it 
might  stop  the  story,  and  so  he  let  the  papa  go  on. 

"As  soon  as  the  grandmother  saw  it  open  its  mouth 
that  way  she  just  gave  one  scream,  '  My  sakes  !  It's 
comin'  to  life!'  And  she  threw  up  her  arms,  and  she 
threw  up  her  feet,  and  if  the  funniest  papa  -hadn't  been 
there  to  catch  her,  and  if  there  hadn't  be»n  forty  or  fifty 
other  sons  and  daughters,  and  grand  sons  and  daughters, 
and  great-grandsons  and  great -great -granddaughters, 
very  likely  she  might  have  fallen.  As  it  was,  they  piled 
round  her,  and  kept  her;  but  there  were  so  many  of 
them  they  jostled  the  pump,  and  the  first  thing  the 
pumpkin-glory  knew,  it  fell  down  and  burst  open;  and 
the  pig  that  the  boys  had  plagued,  and  that  had  kept 
squealing  all  the  time  because  it  thought  that  the  people 
had  come  out  to  feed  it,  knocked  the  loose  board  off  its 
pen,  and  flew  out  and  gobbled  the  pumpkin -glory  up, 


"All  the  difference  in  the  world,"  said  the  papa;  and 
he  laughed,  and  ran  out  of  the  library  before  the  boy 
could  get  at  him. 


candle  and  all. 
and  that  was  the 
end  of  the  proud 
little  pumpkin- 
glory." 

"And      when 
the  pig   ate    the 
candle  it  looked  like  the  magician  when  he  puts  burn- 
ing tow  in  his  mouth,"  said  the  boy. 

"Exactly,"  said  the  papa. 

The  children  were  both  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
the  boy  said,  ''This  story  never  had  any  moral,  I  believe, 
papa?" 


SCHOOL-BOY    ATHLETES. 

OUR  colleges  are  not  likely  to  lack  athletes  to  main- 
tain their  traditions  if  school-boy  enthusiasm  in  that 
direction  is  to  be  trusted.  And  it  is  a  practical  enthusi- 
asm as  well  as  a  sentimental  that  I  speak  of.  The  for- 
mer, perhaps,  would  languish  but  for  the  encouragement 
given  to  it  by  the  latter,  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
success  in  any  kind  of  athletic  pursuit,  even  though  it 
be  an  amusement,  is  not  to  be  attained  without  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  and  self-denial. 

I  was  present  a  few  days  ago  at  the  first  in-door  athletic 
games  of  the  Intel-scholastic  Athletic  Association  of  New 
York  city.  This  body  is  composed  of  private  schools 
onlv,  but  these  schools  have  more  than  a  local  reputation, 
and  all  of  them  are  largely  represented  at  the  great 
Eastern  universities.  The  schools  are  the  Berkeley,  the 
Harvard,  Cutler's,  Columbia  Grammar,  Halsey,  Dwight, 
and  Sachs. 

Of  these  the  Berkeley  is  the  largest,  and  it  was  under 
its  auspices  that  the  meeting  was  held. 
The  place  was  the  Twenty  -  second  Regi- 
ment Armory,  a  hall  which,  though  not 
so  large  as  some  others  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  is  sufficiently  spacious  and  well- 
lighted.  Possibly  athletes  would  question 
the  first  part  of  this  statement,  and  claim 
that  a  hall  that  only  had  space  enough 
for  75-yard  straight  course  was  not  large 
enough ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  competitors  were  boys  of  an  aver- 
age age  of  about  sixteen  years,  and  that 
the  meeting  was  held  in  a  hall  that  was 
fairly  crowded  with  people,  and  in  an  at- 
mosphere that  was  artificially  heated  and 
laden  with  dust.  Under  such  conditions  it 
would  be  unwise  to  demand  too  much  of 
growing  lads. 

The  75-yard  straight -away  track  was 
laid  diagonally  across  from  corner  to 
corner,  and  the  runners  had  to  back 
close  up  to  the  wall  at  starting,  and  had  to  pull  up 
pretty  short  at  the  finish  to  avoid  the  other  wall.  Over 
this  track  were  run  the  two  level  dashes  and  the  two 
hurdle  races.  Why  were  there  two  of  each?  Well,  one 
of  them  was  for  boys  under  fifteen  in  each  case,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  compare  the  time  made  by  the  young- 
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sters  with  that  accomplished  hy  the  older  boys.  In  the 
75-yard  dash  the  seniors  made  the  distance  in  <S  seconds, 
the  juniors  in  S§  seconds,  which  was  very  close.  In  the 
hurdle  race  the  big  boys  did  it  in  9f,  the  little  fellows  in 
11  seconds,  both  of  which  were  very  fast. 

The  programme  announced  that  as  this  was  the  first 
in-door  meeting  of  the  association  every  winner  would 
make  a  record,  but  that  kind  of  record-making  is  of  very 
little  value.  A  record  does  not  begin  to  take  on  value 
until  plenty  of  opportunities  have  been  afforded  for  com- 
parison. One  record  of  the  association,  however,  was  ac- 
tually broken,  and  that  was  in  the  one-mile  walk,  when 
J.  L.  Bogert,  of  Berkeley  School,  covered  the  distance  in 
7  minutes  37j  seconds,  beating  the  best  previous  time  by 
over  4  seconds.  That  was  really  a  very  tine  performance 
for  a  boy  of  seventeen  on  an  oval  track  and  a  board 
floor. 

If  the  other  times  were  not  so  good  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  oval  track  must  bear  the  largest  part  of  the 
blame.  Many  seconds  may  be  wasted  when  one  runs 
ten  times  round  the  track  in  order  to  cover  a  mile.  This 
was  especially  noticeable  in  the  one-mile  bicycle  race,  in 
which  the  riders  seemed  to  be  concentrating1  their  ener- 
gies on  the  difficult  task  of  keeping  near  the  inside  Hue 
of  the  track  and  maintaining  their  balance  at  the  turn  at 
the  ends.  In  the  first  heat  three  of  the  four  riders  fell; 
but  all  pluckily  remounted,  for  was  there  not  a  chance 
that  the  other  man  would  fall,  and  then  they  might  re- 
gain lost  ground?  Fortunately  none  of  these  fallen  he- 
roes was  hurt,  but  in  the  quarter-'inile  race  one  of  the  boys 
fainted  and  had  to  be  carried  off. 

This  is  an  incident  that  should  never  occur  at  an  ath- 
letic meeting,  for  it  shows  that  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere.  The  end  and  aim  of  athletics  is  not  glory; 
it  is  amusement  and  health,  and  no  one  will  contend  that 
a  boy  who  falls  in  a  lifeless  heap  on  the  ground  after  a 
race  enjoys  doing  so,  or  that  his  health  is  benefited  there- 
by. I  did  not  learn  the  cause  of  this  boy's  collapse,  but  I 
know  that  he  overtaxed  his  strength,  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  undertake  so  severe  a  task.  Very  likely  it  was 
not  his  fault;  he  may  never  have  had  a  similar  expe- 
rience before;  but  he  and  all  other  boys  should  bear  it  in 
mind  that  they  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  their  parents 
and  to  their  school-fellows  to  make  themselves  as  "fit" 
as  possible  before  undertaking  a  great  effort,  and  not  to 
let  vanity  or  false  pride,  or  even  that  valuable  quality 
that  the  French  call  esprit  de  corps,  lead  them  to  over- 
tax their  strength,  or  undertake  a  task  that  they  feel  in 
their  inmost  hearts  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  carry 
through.  A  boy's  health  is  an  invaluable  possession  to 
himself  and  his  parents,  and  as  for  his  fellows — well,  they 
do  not  want  to  be  represented  by  one  who  is  likely  to  fail 
of  doing  his  best  at  the  critical  moment  because  his  heart 
will  not  work  aright  or  his  stomach  has  "gone  back  on 
him." 

I  will  not  give  the  details  of  the  games,  but  will  mere- 
ly say  that  the  competition  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
Harvard  School,  with  a  total  of  39  points.  Berkeley 
«ame  next,  with  26  (joints;  Cutler's  third,  with  12  points; 
Dwight  fourth ;  and  Columbia  Grammar  and  the  Sachs 
School  lifth.  The  points  were  awarded  thus:  a  first  place 
counts  5  points;  a  second,  3;  and  a  third,  1  point. 


men  managed  to  know  so  many  tilings.  Here  is  bis  answer, 
nearly  in  liis  own  words:  'A  German  (except  myself,  who  am 
I  In1  ill  lest  of  men)  gets  up  early,  summer  and  winter,  at  about  five 
o'clock.  He  works  lour  hours  lu-fore  breakfast,  sometimes  smok- 
ing all  the  time,  which  iloes  not  interfere  with  his  application. 
His  breakfast  lasts  half  an  hour,  and  lie  remains  afterwards  an- 
other half-hour,  talking  \\illi  his  win-,  ami  playing  with  his 
children.  He  returns  to  his  work  for  six  hours,  smokes  an  hour 
after  dinner,  playing  again  with  his  children;  and  before  he 
goes  to  bed,  he  works  four  hours  more.  He  begins  again  every 
day,  and  never  goes  out.  This  is  how  it  comes  to  pass  that- 
Oersted,  the  greatest  natural  philosopher  in  (id-many,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  greatest  physician;  this  is  how  Kant,  the  meta- 
physician, was  one  of  the  most  learned  astronomers  in  Kurope; 
and  how  Goethe,  who  is  at  present  the  tirst.  and  most  fertile  au- 
thor in  Germany  in  almost  all  kinds  of  literature,  is  an  excel- 
lent botanist,  mineralogist,  ami  natural  philosopher."' 

I  do  not  know  how  long  Oersted  lived,  but  Kant  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  and  Goethe  at  eighty-three,  so  it  seems  evident 
that  these  men  did  riot  die  of  overwork.  Yet  their  system  is 
not  oue  to  be  commended.  A  man  should  never  sit  down  to 
work  four  hours  before  he  has  eateo  anything,  especially  when 
it  is  now  an  accepted  fact  that  three  hours  of  concentrated  men- 
tal labor  equal  in  wear  and  tear  on  the  human  system  ten  hours 
of  physical  work.  A  man  should  eat  a  light  breakfast  before  go- 
ing to  work,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  profundity  of  thought 
that  one  should  smoke  so  much. 

But  M.  Jacquemout  was  quoted  only  to  show  the  value  of  a 
systematic  use  of  time.  These  tremendous  workers  were  as 
regular  in  their  performance  as  a  good  clock,  and  that  is  how 
they  managed  to  do  so  much.  The  principal  points  in  regard 
to  a  wise  use  of  time  are  these  :  Do  not  decide  to  give  to  any 
particular  work  any  more  time  than  you  can  actually  give  to 
it;  ami,  .secondly,  work  where  yon  are  absolutely  free  from  in- 
terruption. 

If  you  fall  into  the  habit  of  saying  to  yourself,  "To-morrow 
I  shall  do  fotir  hours'  work  on  this  task,"  and  when  to-morrow 
comes,  yon  lind  that,  you  can  give  only  two  hours,  you  will  event- 
ually become  careless  in  the  disposal  of  your  time,  will  waste 
mauy  precious  hours,  and  fail  to  accomplish  all  that,  you  might. 
If  you  are  interrupted  in  your  work,  you  must  expend  ill  re- 
uniting the  broken  chain  of  ideas  time  and  ett'ort  that  could  be 
put  to  more  profitable  use.  Any  young  person  who  will  set 
aside  just  the  exact  time  available  for  any  particular  task,  be  it 
only  half  an  Lour  on  each  working  day  of  the  year,  and  will 
work  unceasingly  in  that  time,  will  be  astounded  at  the  results. 
At  the  eud  of  the  year  you  will  have  devoted  to  that  task  au 
amount  of  labor  equal  to  working  twelve  hours  a  day  for  thir- 
teen days.  In  twenty-four  days  Handel  wrote  The  Messiah. 
Dr.  JohusMi  wrote  Ilasselas  in  the  nights  of  a  single  week.  Schu- 
bert sometimes  wrote  four  or  live  of  his  immortal  songs  in  a 
single  day.  He  was  bom  in  1797,  and  died  in  1828,  yet  he  set  to 
music  634  poems  by  100  different  authors,  in  addition  to  writing 
other  musical  works. 


THE  VALUE  OF  'I1 1. ME. 

BY  W.  J.  llliXDEUSON. 

VICTOR  JACQUEMOKT,  a  very   highly   cultivated  French- 
man, wrote   as  follows.  "  Being  astonished  at   the  prodig- 
ious variety  and  extent  of  the  knowledge  possessed  liy  the  Ger- 
mans, I  begged  one  of  my  friends,  Saxon  by  birth,  and  one  of 
Ihe  foremost  geologists  in  Europe,  to  tell  me  how  his  country- 


THE    FROST   KING. 

BY   CLINTON   SCOLLAIID, 

KING  FROST  is  the  meanest  fellow 
In   this  jolly  world  of  ours, 
For  he  turns  the  leaves  all  yellow, 
And  he  puckers  up   the  flowers. 

Then  the  bees  have  no  more  honey, 

And  the  birds  away  they  go 
In  search   of  a  land  that's  sunny, 

For  they  hate  the  Frost  and  Snow. 

The  Frost  King  lives  in  a  castle 

In  a  northern  country  cold, 
But  I'd  find  a  plan  were  I  a   man, 

To  drive  him  out  of  his  hold. 

Oh,  I'd  build  a  big,  big  bonfire 

At  every  gale  and  doorj 
It  would  be  such  fun,  for  he'd  have  to  run, 

And  then  he'd  be  King  no  more. 
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JOHNNY'S  COMPOSITIONS. 
VI.— THE   AURORA  BOREALIS. 

WE  bad  one  of  them  out  back  of  our  house  the  other  night, 
and  papa  said  it  was  the  first  one  that,  ever  took  place  in 
that  neighborhood  since  I  was  born.  It.  was  a  pretty  line  show, 
though  I  prefer  Roman  caudles,  because  you  can  Imld  them,  which 
you  can't  aurora  horealises,  they  being  rather  large  in  size  and 
too  hard  to  be  got  at  by  boys  like  me,  which  is  a  pretty  good 
thing  after  all,  I  guess,  because  it  looked  as  if  it  was  hot  enough 
to  burn.  Ours  was  pink,  and  it.  had  sizzes  of  yellow  light  poked 
up  through  it  once  in  a  while,  just  as  if  the  man  that  set  it  off 
thought  people  couldn't  see  it  well  enough  without  turning  a 
kalsomine  light,  on  it  once  in  a  while  to  show  it  oft' better.  When 
I  first  saw  it,  I  thought  a  star  must  have  bunked  into  another 
star  and  upset,  something; ;  but  Uncle  George  said  no,  it  was  a  fire 
somewhere,  and  wondered  why  on  earth  we  don't  hear  the  lire- 
bells,  which  we  always  do  iu  our  town  when  there's  a  config- 
uration anywhere. 

Papa  said  nonsense,  that's  the  New  York  City  and  Northern 
lights;  but  I  knew  it  wasn't,  because  that  railroad's  on  the  other 
side  of  town,  and  the  aurora  borealis  wasn't.  Cook  also  had 
ideas  on  the  subject,  ami  went  in  the  cellar  and  hid  behind  the 
refrigerator,  and  said  O  lawk  !  I  think  it's  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  me  a  sinner;  but  I  didn't  think  it  was,  because  I'm  too  young 
to  have  the  world  come  to  au  end,  being  only  nine  going  on  ten, 
and  where  do  I  come  in  if  everything's  going  to  stop  now  ?  and 
I  was  right.  The  world  went  right  on  through  it,  and  was  go- 
ing yet  while  I  was  writing  this. 

Mr.  Bunker,  who  is  our  minister,  said  the  spot  on  the  sun  had 
done  it,  but  I  don't  see  how  it  could,  because  it  was  several  miles 
away  at  the  time,  and,  besides,  I  don't  see  how  a  spot  could  do 
anything  like  that  anyhow.  The  aurora  was  four  times  as  big 
as  the  sun,  and  the  sun  was  ten  times  as  big  as  the  spot,  so  how 
could  it?  Somebody  else  said  it  was  an  electricity  disturbance 
in  the  atmosphere,  like  a  thunder-storm  or  a  streak  of  lightning, 
but  it  wasn't,  because  I  kept  very  quiet  while  it  was  going  on, 
and  you  could  have  heard  a  dew  drop,  which  you  couldn't  if  the 
thunder  was  thundering, 'specially  up  on  our  place,  where  it 
thunders  like  thunder;  and  there  wasn't  any  lightning  in,  I 
know,  because  I  know  lightning  by  sight  pretty  well,  having 
seen  several  of  them,  and  they  look  like  snakes  on  fire,  only  they 
have  points  where  snakes  have  curves. 

I  wanted  to  put  on  my  hat  and  coat  and  go  over  to  where  it 
was  and  see  really  how  they  did  it,  which  I  don't  see  why  some- 
body didn't,  do,  because  guessing  what  it.  is  don't  seem  to  prove 
much.  Its  coining  in  the  night-time  makes  it  kind  of  hard  to 
see  what  it  is,  because  it's  a  pretty  long  trip  over  there,  and  peo- 
ple are  most,  generally  too  tired  to  gootf  on  a  borealis  hunt  after 
supper;  but.  if  it  came  along  just  about  an  hour  after  breakfast 
on  a  holiday,  my  !  wouldn't  it  be  chased  all  around  ? 

Yours  truly,  JOHNNY. 


streets  were  generally  so  narrow  that  the  giraffe's  neck  reached 
from  side  to  side,  nearly  touching  the  houses  as  it  went.  The 
Turkish  women  were  particularly  attentive  to  it.  The  giraffe 
soon  learned,  whenever  it  came  to  a  house  where  it  had  been 
well  treated,  if  no  one  was  at.  the  window  to  tap  gently  against 
the  wooden  lattice  to  announce  its  presence.  The  story  floes 
not  relate,  however,  what  course  it  pursued  if  the  people  hap- 
pened to  be  out.  That  is  so  often  the  trouble  with  these  old 
stories — they  omil  \\liat  promises  to  be  the  most  entertaining 
part.  The  historian  does  tell  us  that  the  giraffe  preferred  those 
streets  along  which  it  was  the  best  fed,  and  if  left  to  select,  its 
own  route,  always  chose  those.  But  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  tell  us  that.  Any  boy  or  girl  would  have  known  enough  to 
act  in  the  same  way  as  the  giraffe  did. 


A   GIRAFFE   STORY. 

T'HE  giraffe  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  very  beautiful,  graceful, 
and  gentle  animal.  It  has  always  a  general  air  of  falling 
down  stairs  backward,  but  perhaps  that  is  only  to  people  whose 
eyes  have  not  been  trained  1o  appreciate  its  beauty.  The  en- 
thusiast remarks:  "The  most  beautiful  part  of  his  body  is  the 
head;  the  month  is  small,  the  eyes  brilliant  and  full....  The 
legs  are  very  slender,  the  forelegs  having  a  prominence  at  the 
knees  because  the  animal  kneels  when  he  lies  down."  But  al- 
though the  beauty  of  the  giraffe  may  be  left,  to  individual  taste, 
his  gentle  disposition  is  universally  acknowledged.  And,  of 
course,  it  is  better  for  both  man  and  beast  to  be  amiable  rather 
than  beautiful. 

At  Constantinople,  many  years  ago — about  seventy — a  giraffe 
was  kept  in  the  menagerie.  Its  keeper  was  accustomed  to  take 
it  to  exercise  daily  iu  the  large  open  square  of  the  hippodrome, 
where  the  Turks  used  to  flock  daily  in  crowds,  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  this  strange  quadruped.  Giraffes  were  new  to 
the  civilized  world  in  those  days,  and  this  specimen  jvas  a  curi- 
osity. Seeing  how  perfectly  inoffensive  it  was,  and  how  domes- 
ticated it  became,  the  keeper  next  used  to  take  it  with  him  on 
his  walks  through  the  city.  Whenever  he  appeared  in  the 
streets  with  his  favorite,  friendly  hands  were  stretched  out  of 
the  projecting  lattice-windows,  to  offer  it  something  to  eat.  The 


TEA  LEAVES. 

HE  tea-plant  is  a  native  of  China  or  Japan,  and  probably 
of  both.  Among  the  natives  of  the  former  country  it  has 
been  used  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  only  in  a  particular 
tract  of  the  Chinese  Empire  that  the  tea-plant  is  cultivated,  and 
this  tract,  which  is  situated  ou  the  eastern  side,  between  the 
thirtieth  and  the  thirty-third  degrees  of  north  latitude,  is  called 
by  the  natives  '•  the  tea  country."  The  northern  part  of  China 
is  too  cold  for  the  proper  growth  of  the  plant,  and  the  southern 
part  is  too  cold.  The  tea-plant  seems  to  be  particular  where  it 
grows,  and  is  not  the  easiest  plant  iu  the  world  to  raise,  even 
under  the  best  conditions. 

The  Chinese  call  the  plant  "  tcha"  or  "  tha."  The  latter  name 
seems  easiest  to  pronounce.  It  is  propagated  from  seeds,  which 
are  deposited  in  rows  four  or  five  feet  apart,  and  so  uncertain 
is  their  vegetation  that  seven  or  eight  seeds  have  to  be  deposit- 
ed iu  each  hole  to  insure  a  proper  number  of  plants.  The 
ground  between  each  row  is  kept,  carefully  free  from  weeds,  and 
the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  grow  too  high,  that  the  leaves  may 
be  more  conveniently  gathered.  The  first  crop  of  leaves  is  not 
collected  until  the  third  year;  and  when  the  trees  are  six  or 
seven  years  old,  their  produce  becomes  so  inferior  that  they  are 
removed  to  make  room  for  new  plants. 

The  flowers  of  the  tea-plant  are  white,  somewhat  resembling 
the  wild  rose  of  our  hedges  ;  these  flowers  are  succeeded  by 
small  green  berries.  The  leaves  are  gathered  from  one  to 
four  times  a  year,  according  to  the  age  of  the  trees.  Most  com- 
monly there  are  three  gatherings — the  first  about  the  middle  of 
April,  the  second  at  midsummer,  and  the  third  during  August  or 
September.  The  leaves  gathered  iu  the  spring  are  of  the  most 
delicate  color  and  finest  flavor;  those  of  the  second  gathering 
are  of  a  dull  green  ;  and  those  of  the  third,  of  a  dark  green  color, 
and  of  au  inferior  quality.  The  quality  is  further  influenced  by 
the  age  of  the,  plant,  by  its  degree  of  exposure,  and  by  the  situ- 
ation and  state  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows. 

The  process  of  preparing  tea  leaves  for  the  market,  native  or 
foreign,  is  quite  complicated,  and  where  the  most  care  is  taken, 
the  best  results  are  obtained.  The  leaves,  as  soon  as  gathered, 
are  put  into  wide  shallow  baskets,  and  exposed  to  the  air  and 
sunshine  for  some  hours.  They  are  then  placed  on  a  fiat  cast- 
iron  pau,  over  a  stove  heated  with  charcral,  are  stirred  about 
quickly  with  a  brush,  and  then  swept  olf  the  pau  into  baskets 
again.  A  small  quantity  of  leaves — not  more  than  three-fourths 
of  a  pound — are  used  at  a  time. 

The  next  process  is  rolling,  which  is  effected  by  careful  rub- 
bing between  men's  hands.  Then  they  are  put  in  larger  quan- 
tities again  upou  the  pan,  and  subjected  anew  to  IK.-I  ,  but  this 
time  to  a  lower  degree.  Sufficient  heat  only  is  used  to  dry 
them  thoroughly  without  any  risk  of  scorching.  Then  the  tea 
is  spread  out.  and  carefully  picked  over;  every  unsightly  or  im- 
perfectly dried  leaf  is  removed,  so  thut.thu  whole  may  present 
au  even  appearance. 

The  Chinese  do  not  use  their  tea  until  it  is  about  a  year  old; 
and  it  is,  of  course,  yet  older  when  it.  is  finally  brought  to  this 
country  for  consumption.  The  names  of  various  sorts  of  tea  are 
taken  from  the  provinces  where  they  grow,  or  from  the  period 
of  gathering1,  or  the  mode  of  curing  the  leaves.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  distinctive  color  of  green  tea  is  imparted  to 
it  by  the  sheets  of  copper  upon  which  it,  is  dried.  But  some 
;iul  liorities  state  that,  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  belief,  since 
copper  is  never  employed  tor  the  purpose. 

The  people  of  China  drink  tea  at  all  their  meals,  and  at,  all 
other  times  as  well.  They  infuse  it  in  the  s.-iine  manner  as  we 
do,  but  do  not  mix  with  it  either  sugar  or  milk. 
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BULL-DOG  AND   BULL-FROG. 

OH,  the  bull-dog  on  the  bank, 
And  the  bull-frog  in  the  pool; 
The  bull-dog  called  the  bull-frog 
A  greeu  old  water  fool. 

Chorus.— Singing  tra-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la,  etc. 


Oh,  the  bull-dog  stooped  to  catch  him, 
And   the  snapper  caught  his  paw; 

The  pollywog  died  a-huighiug 
To  see  him  wag  his  jaw. 

Chorus. — Singing       tra-la-la,  — 

t'lr.  -^^-Jr^^^rv  rf  - 

Oh,  the  bull-dog  in  the  yard   _ 
And    the   tom-cat    on    the 
roof 

Are  practising  the  Highland  fling, 
And  singing  opmi  Ttouffe. 

(Vn.nis.— Singing  tra-la-la,  etc. 


Says    the     bull -dog     to     the 

cat, 
"Oh,   \vh:it    do     you    think 

they're  at?" 
"They'iv  .spooning  at  the  dead 

ul'  nielli. 

But    where's    the    harm    of 
that?" 

C/IIII-IIH.— Singing  tra-la-la,  etc. 

Says  the  monkey  to  the  owl, 
"Oil,  what  will  you  have  to 

drink  .'" 
"Since      yon      are       so      very 

kind, 
I'll  take  a  lottli  «f  ink" 


ix. — Singing       tra-la-la, 
etc. 


Sa\s     tlie     t"in  -  eat    to    the 

dog, 

"Oh,  set  \oiir  ears  agog, 
For    Jule's    aliont.    to    It'll -n- 

tete 
With  Romeo  incog." 


Chorus. — Singing      tra-la-la, 

elr. 


Pharaoh's   daughter    on    the 

bank, 

Little       Moses       iu      the 
pool ; 

She  fished  him  out  with  a  telegraph  pole, 
And  sent  him  off  to  school. 

Chorus. — Singing  tra-la-la,  etc. 


THE   STOCKING   CRISIS. 

HAROLD  was  one  dny  laboriously  dressing  himself.  He  was  a 
small  boy,  and  it  was  not  easy  work. 

"Harold,"  called  mamma,  "don't  forget,  to  get  out  a  fresh 
pair  of  stockings  for  yourself!" 

"Dear  me,  mamma."  cried  poor  Harold,  aghast,  "  why, I  passed 
that  crisis  long  ago!'' 

FAST   TIME. 

Music  TEACHER.  "Harry,  what  does  the  letter/  over  a  bar 
or  a  stave  in  music  mean?" 

HAHKY  (who  is  as  yet  a  musician  OH  a  small  scale)  "Forty, 
ma'am." 

TEACHER.  "Correct.     Now,  what  does  ff  mean  1" 

HAUISY.  "  Two-forty." 


THE  SARCASTIC   GIRAFFE. 
"  I  WANT  a  collar,"  said  the  giraffe,  going  into  a  collar  arid 

cuff  store. 

"  Hero  is  the  latest  New  York  style,"  said  the  salesma.  - 
"Dear  me  !"  cried  the  giraffe.    "That  is  too  high.    How  much 

neck  do  you  suppose  I've  got  ?" 


AT  THE  ZOO. 

"MY  dear,"  said  old  Mr.  Monkey  to  his  wife,  "I  wish  you'd 
give  the  liaby  some  oil  or  vaseline  for  his  throat." 
"  Why.  my  dear  Baboon  ?"  queried  Mrs.  Monkey. 
"  He  squeaks  dreadfully  every  time  he  opens  his  mouth." 


THOUGHT  HE   WAS  SOMEWHERE   ELSE. 

"Now,  see  here, "said  the  elephant  to  the  mosquito.  "  if  you 
don't  stop  singing  in  my  ear,  I'll  hurt  you." 

"]>ear  me!  Excuse  me,"  returned  the  mosquito.  "I  really 
ilidu'tr  mean  to;  but  your  ear  is  so  large  I  thought  it  was  the 
Manimolh  ( 'a\  6." 


LION  TALK. 

"How  will  you  have  your  beef  to-day?"  asked  the  attendant. 
"  O-O-O— W-O-W— O-O-O !"  returned  the  lion  so  loudly  that 
the  windows  shook. 

And  thsn  the  attendant  knew  that  he  wanted  it  roar. 


' ,  .       .^?^^.-i/i  ^  i-'"'  *-     -  — ^ 
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CANOEMATES: 

A  STORY  OF  THE  EVERGLADES. 
BY  KIRK  M  UN  ROE, 

AUTHOR  op  "  CAJIPMATES,"  "DOP.TMATES,"  "THE  FLAMINGO  FEATHER."  "CHRTSTAL,  JACK,  &  Co.,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MYSTERIOUS   DISAPPEARANCE   OF    THE   CANOES. 

HE  canoes  are  gone!"  cried  Worth. 

"It  looks  like  it,"  replied  Sumner, 
in  an  equally  dismayed  tone. 

"  Are  you  sure  this  is  where  we  left 
them?" 

"Yes;  sure.      There  is  the  stern  line 
that   we   made   fast  to   the   Cupid,  or 
rather  what  is  left  of  it." 

Sure  enough,  there  was  a  portion  of  the  light  line  still 


fast  to  the  tree,  and  as  Sumner  pulled  it  in, both  boys  bent 
over  to  examine  it.  It  had  been  broken,  and  not  cut. 
From  its  length  it  must  also  have  been  broken  close  to 
the  canoe. 

"  Oh,  Sumner,  what  shall  we  do?"  asked  Worth,  in  a 
tone  of  such  despair  that  the  former  at' once  realized  the 
necessity  of  some  immediate  action  to  divert  his  com- 
rade's thoughts. 

"Do?"  he  cried.  "There's  plenty  to  do.  First, we'll 
go  down  to  that  point  and  take  a  look  to  seaward;  for,  as 
the  tide  is  running  out,  they  are  more  likely  to  have  gone 
in  that  direction  than  any  other.  It  would  be  a  comfort 
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even  to  (.Midi  ;i  glimpse  of  them.  Then,  perhaps,  they 
have  only  drifted  ;i.\v;iy,  and  are  stranded  on  sonic  bar 
near  by.  Keside.-,  looking  for  tin-  canoes,  \ve  must  build 
SOUK-  kind  of  :i  shelter  for  the  nighi.  co.ik  supper,  and 
discuss  our  plans  for  the  future.  Oh  yes,  we've  plenty 
to  do !" 

While  he  spoke,  the  hoys  had  been  making  their  way 
to  the  point,  in  question,  and  when  they  reached  it.  they 
eagerly  scanned  every  foot  of  water  in  sight.  Diagonal- 
ly to  (lie  right  from  where  they  stood  stretched  the  long 
reach  of  Lower  Metacumba,  desolate  and  uninhabited  as 
(bey  knew.  Almost  directly  in  front,  but  several  miles 
away,  rose  the  palm  crowned  rocks  of  Indian  Key,  with 
its  two  or  three  old  shed-like  buildings  in  plain  view. 
These  had  been  used  and  abandoned  years  before  by  the 
builders  of  Alligator  Light,  the  slender  tower  of  which 
they  could  see  rising  from  the  distant  waters  above  the 
outer  reef.  Diagonally  on  the  left  was  the  tiny  green 
form  of  Tea  Table  Key,  and  dimly  beyond  it  they  could 
make  out  the  coast  of  Upper  Metacumba.,  which  Sunnier 
said  was  inhabited.  In  all  this  far-reaching  view,  how- 
ever, there  were  no  signs  of  the  missing  canoes. 

"  I'm  glad  of  it!"  said  Simmer,  after  his  long  searching 
gaze  had  failed  to  reveal  them.  ''It  would  be  rough  to 
have  them  in  sight  but  out  of  reach." 

Already  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  tree-tops  of 
Lower  Metacumba,  fish  were  leaping  in  the  placid  waters, 
and  a  few  pelican  were  soaring  with  steady  poise  above 
their  heads.  Every  now  and  then  these  would  swoop 
swiftly  down,  with  a  heavy  splash  that  generally  sealed 
the  fate  of  some  mullet  off  which  the  great  birds  were 
making  their  evening  meal.  A  tloek  of  black  cormorants, 
uttering  harsh  cries,  flew  overhead  with  a  rushing  sound, 
returning  from  a  day's  lishing  to  their  roosts  in  the  dis- 
tant everglades.  With  these  exceptions,  and  the  faint 
boom  of  the  surf  on  the  outer  reef,  all  was  silence  and 
desertion.  Besides  the  light-house  tower  there  was  no 
sign  of  human  life,  not  even  the  distant  glimmer  of  a 
sail.  While  the  boys  still  looked  longingly  for  some  trace 
of  their  canoes,  the  sun  set,  and  a  red  flash,  followed  at 
short  intervals  by  two  white  ones,  shot  out  from  the  van- 
ishing form  of  Alligator  Light. 

"Come!"  cried  Sunnier,  heedful  of  this  warning. 
"Night  is  almost  here,  and  we  have  too  much  to  do  in 
every  precious  minute  of  twilight  to  be  standing  idle. 
I'll  take  the  bucket  and  run  to  the  pond  for  water,  while 
you  cut  all  the  palmetto  leaves  you  possibly  can,  and 
carry  them  to  the  place  where  we  landed." 

"The  bucket?"  repeated  Worth,  looking  about  him  in- 
quiringly. "Where  are  you  going  to  find  it?" 

Without  answering,  Sumner  sprang  down  the  rocks  to 
the  water's  edge,  where  he  had  noticed  a  stranded  bamboo, 
and  quickly  cut  out  a  short  section  of  it  with  the  hatchet 
that  he  had  thrust  into  his  belt  before  leaving  the  canoes. 
As  he  made  the  cuts  just  below  two  of  the  joints,  his 
section  was  a  hollow  cylinder,  open  at  one  end,  but  hav- 
ing a  tight  bottom  and  capable  of  holding  several  quarts 
of  water.  With  this  he  plunged  into  the  forest  in  the 
direction  of  the  pond,  handing  Worth  the  hatchet  as  he 
passed,  and  bidding  him  be  spry  with  his  palmetto  leaves. 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  Sumner  emerged  from  the 
trees,  carrying  his  full  water-bucket,  and  breathless  with 
his  haste,  he  indistinctly  saw  the  form  of  some  animal  at 
the  very  place  where  they  had  left  their  guns  and  birds. 
As  the  boy  dashed  forward,  uttering  a  loud  cry,  the 
alarmed  animal 'scuttled  off  into  the  bushes. 

"  Oh,  you  villain!"  gasped  Sumner  as  he  reached  the 
place,  "I'll  settle  with  you  to-morrow,  see  if  I  don't." 

Four  of  the  doves  had  disappeared,  and  the  head  was 
torn  from  one  of  the  ducks. 

"  What  is  it?"  cried  Worth,  in  alarm,  as  he  entered  the 
clearing  from  the  opposite  side,  staggering  beneath  an 
immense  load  of  cabbage-palm  leaves. 


"A  rascally  thieving 'coon,"  answered  Sumner,  "and 
he  has  got  away  with  the  best  part  of  our  provisions  too; 
but  I'll  get  even  with  him  yet.  Now  give  me  the  hatch- 
et, and  then  pick  up  all  the  drift-wood  you  can  find,  while 
I  build  a  house." 

Worth  would  gladly  have  helped  erect  the  house,  as 
Sumner  called  it.  for  lie  was  very  curious  as  to  what  sort 
of  a  structure  could  be  built  of  leaves,  but  he  realized  the 
necessity  of  doing  as  he  was  bidden,  and  at  once  set  to 
work  gatheiing  wood.  Sumner,  after  carefully  propping 
his  water-bucket  between  two  rocks,  so  as  to  insure  the 
safety  of  its  contents,  began  cutting  a  number  of  slender 
saplings,  and  turning  them  into  poles.  The  stoutest  of 
these  he  bound  with  withes  to  two  trees  that  stood  about 
six  feet  apart.  He  fastened  it  to  their  trunks  as  high  as  he 
could  reach.  Then  he  bound  one  end  of  the  longer  poles 
to  it,  allowing  them  to  slant  to  the  ground  behind.  Cross- 
wise of  these,  and  about  a  foot  apart,  he  tied  a  number  of 
still  more  slender  poles,  and  over  these  laid  the  broad 
leaves.  He  would  have  tied  these  securely  in  place  if  he 
had  had  time.  As  he  had  not,  for  it  was  quite  dark  be- 
fore he  finished  even  this  rude  shelter,  lie  was  forced  to 
leave  them  so,  and  hope  that  a  wind  would  not  arise  dur- 
ing the  night.  For  himself  alone  he  would  not  have 
built  any  shelter,  but  would  have  found  a  comfortable 
resting-place  under  a  tree.  Knowing,  however,  that 
Worth  had  never  in  his  life  slept  without  a  roof  of  some 
kind  above  him,  he  thought  it  best  to  provide  one,  and 
thereby  relieve  their  situation  of  a  portion  of  the  terror 
with  which  the  city-bred  boy  was  inclined  to  regard  it. 

It  was  curious  and  interesting  to  note  how  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  the  care  of  one  younger  and  much 
more  helpless  than  himself  was  developing  Simmer's 
character.  Already  the  selfishness  to  which  he  was  in- 
clined had  very  nearly  disappeared,  while  almost  every 
thought  was  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  com- 
panion. Worth,  accustomed  to  being  cared  for  and  hav- 
ing evtry  wish  gratified,  hardly  appreciated  this  as  yet; 
but  ihe  emergencies  of  their  situation  were  teaching  him 
valuable  lessons  of  prompt  obedience  and  self-reliance 
that  he  could  have  gained  in  no  other  way. 

As  Sumner  finished  his  rude  lean-to,  and  placed  the 
guns  within  its  shelter  for  protection  from  the  heavy 
night  dews.  Worth  came  up  from  the  beach  with  his  last 
load  of  drift-wood.  It  was  now  completely  dark,  and  the 
notes  of  chuck- wills- widows  were  mingling  with  the 
"  whoo,  whoo,  ah-li !"  of  a  great  hoot  owl  in  the  forest  be- 
hind them. 

"  Now  for  a  fire  and  some  supper,"  cried  Sumner,  cheer- 
ily. "  You've  got  some  matches,  haven't  you?" 

"  I  don't  believe  I  have,"  replied  Worth,  anxious]3r  feel- 
ing in  his  pockets.  "  I  thought  you  must  have  some." 

"No,  I  haven't  a  sign  of  one!"  exclaimed  Sumner,  and 
an  accent  of  hopelessness  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  to 
enter  his  voice.  "They  are  all  aboard  the  canoes,  and 
without  a  fire  we  are  in  a  pretty  pickle  sure  enough.  I 
wonder  how  hungry  we'll  get  before  we  make  up  our 
minds  to  eat  raw  duck?  This  is  worse  than  losing  the 
canoes.  I  declare  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"  Couldn't  we  somehow  make  a  fire  with  a  gun  ?  Seems 
to  me  I  have  read  of  something  of  that  kind,"  suggested 
Worth. 

"Of  course  we  can,"  shouted  Sumner,  springing  to  his 
feet.  "What  a  gunip  I  was  not  to  think  of  it!  If  we 
collect  a  lot  of  dry  stuff  and  shoot  into  it,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  spark  or  two  that  we  can  capture  and  coax  into  a 
flame." 

So,  with  infinite  pains,  they  felt  around  in  the  dark 
until  they  had  collected  a  considerable  pile  of  dry  leaves, 
sticks,  and  other  rubbish  that  they  imagined  would  easily 
take  fire.  Then,  throwing  a  loaded  shell  into  a  barrel  of 
his  gun,  and  placing  the  muzzle  close  to  the  collected 
kindlings,  Sumner  pulled  the  trigger.  There  was  a  blind- 
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ing  llusli,  a  loud  report  that  rolled  far  and  wide  through 
the  lieavy  night  air,  and  the  heap  of  rubbish  was  blown 
into  space.  Not  a  leaf  remained  to  show  where  it  had 
been,  and  not  the  faintest  spark  relieved  the  darkness 
that  instantly  shut  in  more  dense  than  ever. 

"  One  cartridge  spent  in  buying  experience,''  remarked 
Sunnier,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  attempt  to  be  a  fail- 
ure. "Now  we'll  try  another.  If  you  will  kindly  col- 
lect another  pile  of  kindling',  I'll  prepare  some  fireworks 
on  a  different  plan." 

Thus  saying,  he  spread  his  handkerchief  on  the  ground, 
cutoff  the  crimping  of  another  shell  with  his  pocket  knife, 
can-fully  extracted  the  shot  and  half  the  powder,  and  con- 
fined tbe  remainder  in  the  bottom  of  the  shell  with  one 
of  the  wads.  Then  he  moistened  the  powder  that  he  had 
taken  out,  and  rubbed  it  thoroughly  into  the  handker- 
chief, which  he  placed  in  the  second  pile  of  sticks  and 
leaves  that  Worth  had  by  this  time  gathered.  A  shot 
taken  at  this  with  the  lightly  charged  blank -cartridge 
produced  the  desired  effect.  Five  minutes  later  the  cheer- 
ful blaze  of  a  crackling  fire  illumined  the  scene,  and  ban- 
ished a  cloud  of  anxiety  from  the  minds  of  the  young 
castaways. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

LIFE   ON  THE    LONELY  ISLAND. 

THE  influence  of  a  brisk  wood  fire  on  a  dark  night  is 
remarkable.  Not  only  does  it  give  freely  of  its  heat  and 
light,  but  gloom  and  despair  are  banished  by  its  ruddy 
glow,  while  cheerfulness  and  hope  spring  forward  as  if  by 
magic  to  occupy  their  vacant  places.  At  least  this  was 
'the  effect  of  the  cheery  blaze,  our  canoemates  had  at 
length  succeeded  in  coaxing  into  life,  and  though  it  had 
cost  them  two  of  their  half-dozen  cartridges,  they  felt 
that  these  had  been  well  expended.  Their  prospects  had 
looked  dismal  enough  when  they  had  been  compelled  to 
contemplate  an  existence  without  a  lire;  but  with  it  to 
aid  them,  they  felt  equal  to  almost  any  emergency,  and 
they  turned  to  the  preparing  of  their  ducks  for  supper 
with  renewed  energy.  Surely  fire  is  well  worthy  of 
being  classed  with  air  and  water  as  one  of  the  things 
most  necessary  to  human  life  and  happiness. 

Now  that  they  had  time  to  think  of  it,  the  boys  were 
very  hungry,  for  since  an  early  breakfast  they  had  eaten 
but  a  light  lunch  of  crackers  and  jam.  So  they  barely 
waited  to  assure  themselves  that  their  fire  was  going  to 
burn  before  the  feathers  from  their  ducks  were  flying  in 
all  directions.  When  the  birds  were  plucked  and  clean- 
ed, two  sharpened  sticks  were  thrust  through  their  bodies. 
These  were  rested  on  one  rock,  with  another  above  them 
to  hold  them  in  place,  so  that  the  ducks  were  lifted  but  a 
few  inches  above  a  great  bed  of  glowing  coals.  Then  the 
hungry  lads  sat  down  to  watch  them,  and  never,  to  their 
impatient  belief,  had  two  fowls  taken  so  long  to  roast  be- 
fore. They  began  testing  their  condition  by  sticking  the 
points  of  their  knives  into  them  long  before  there  was  a 
chance  of  their  being  done.  At  length  Sunnier  declared 
that  he  was  going  to  eat  his  even  if  it  were  still  raw,  and 
the  half-cooked  ducks  were  placed  on  two  broad  palm 
leaves  that  served  at  once  as  tables  and  plates. 

"My!  Isn't  this  fellow  tough?"  exclaimed  Worth,  as 
he  struggled  with  his  share  of  the  feast.  "Sole-leather 
and  rubber  are  nothing  to  it." 

"Yes,"  replied  Sunnier.  "  Ten-ounce  army  duck  would 
be  easier  eating  than  this  fellow.  I  wish  we  could  have 
stewed  them  with  rice,  a  few  bits  of  pork,  a  slice  or  two 
of  onion,  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt.  How  do 
you  think  that  would  go?" 

"  Please  don't  mention  such  things,"  said  Worth,  work- 
ing at  a  drumstick  with  teeth  and  both  hands. 

"  Ducks  ought  always  to  be  parboiled  before  roasting," 
remarked  Sumner,  wisely. 

"I  believe  this  fellow  would  be  like   eggs,"  replied 


Worth;  "the  more  you  boiled  him,  the  harder  he  would 
get." 

However,  hunger  and  young  teeth  can  accomplish 
wonders,  so  it  was  not  very  long  before  two  little  In-aps 
of  cleanly  picked  bones  marked  all  that  was  left  of  the 
ducks,  and  though  they  could  easily  have  eaten  more,  the 
boys  wisely  decided  to  reserve  the  doves  for  breakfast. 


"SOME  ONE  WAS  TRYING  TO  PULL  MY  GUN  AWAY." 


Although  the  darkness  rendered  it  a  difficult  task, 
Sumner  managed  to  cut  a  few  armfuls  more  of  palmetto 
leaves.  These,  shredded  from  their  heavy  stalks  and 
spread  thickly  over  the  floor  of  the  lean-to,  made  a  couch 
decidedly  more  comfortable  than  a  bed  on  the  bare 
ground  would  have  been. 

They  could  do  nothing  more  that  night,  and  lying 
there  in  the  fire-light,  they  had  the  first  opportunity  since 
discovering  the  loss  of  their  canoes  to  thoroughly  discuss 
the  situation. 

"What  would  our  mothers  say  if  they  could  see  us 
now  and  know  the  fix  we  are  in?"  queried  Worth,  after 
a  meditative  silence. 

"I'm  awfully  glad  they  can't  know  anything  about 
it,"  replied  Sumner. 

"  But  I  wish  some  one  could  know,  so  that  they  could 
send  a  boat  for  us.  I  am  sure  that  we  don't  want  to  stay 
on  this  island  for  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

"  Of  course  not,  and  I  don't  propose  to,  even  if  no 
boat  comes  here." 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do?"  inquired  Worth,  lean- 
ing on  his  elbow,  and  gazing  at  his  companion  with  eager 
interest. 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  propose  to  explore  this  key 
thoroughly  to-morrow,  and  see  if  any  traces  of  the  ca- 
noes are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  what  it  will  afford  in  the 
way  of  food  and  lumber.  Then,  if  we  don't  find  the  ca- 
noes and  no  boat  comes  along.  I  propose  to  build  some 
kind  of  a  raft,  on  which  we  can  float  over  to  Indian  Key. 
While  boats  rarely  pass  this  way.  some  are  certain  to  pass 
within  a  short  distance  of  it  almost  every  day.  So  from 
there  we  would  have  little  difficulty  in  getting  taken  off." 

"Well,"  said  Worth,  regarding  his  companion  admir- 
ingly, "I'm  sure  I  couldn't  build  a  raft  with  only  a  hatch- 
et, and  I'm  awfully  glad  that  I'm  not  here  all  alone. 
What  can  possibly  have  become  of  our  canoes  anyway?" 
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"I'm  sure  I  can't  imagine,"  replied  Sunnier,  "unless 
some  one  stole  them,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  one  on  the 
reef  mean  enough  to  do  that.  llcsides,  we  haven't  seen  a 
sail  all  >la  \ .  inn1  a  sign  of  a  human  being.  They  couldn't. 
have  gone  adrift  cither;  at  least  I  don't  .see  how  they 
could.  So,  on  the  whole,  it's  a  conundrum  that  I  give  up. 
You'd  liftter  believe,  that  1  feel  badly  enough  though 
over  losing  1'ni/clii'.  That  worries  me  a  great  deal  more 
than  how  we  are  going  to  get  away  from  here,  for  I  nev- 
er expect  to  own  another  such  beauty  as  she  is.  But 
there's  no  use  crying  over  what  can't  be  helped,  so  let's 
go  to  sleep,  and  prepare  for  a  fresh  start  to-morrow. 
Whenever  you  wake  during  the  night,  you  want  to  get 
up  and  throw  a  fresh  stick  on  the  lire,  and  I  will  do  the 
same,  for  we  can't  afford  to  let  it  go  out." 

"All  right,"  said  Worth.  "  I'.ut,  Sumner,  there  aren't 
any  wild  beasts  or  snakes  on  this  key.  are  there  r" 

"I  don't  believe  there  are  any  snakes,"  was  the  reply: 
"while  there  certainly  aren't  any  animals  larg  -r  than 
'coons,  and  they  won't  hurt  any  one.  No,  indeed,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of  here,  and  you  may  be  as  free  from 
anxiety  on  that  score  as  though  yon  were  in  your  own 
room  in  New  York  city.  More  so,"  he  added,  with  a 
laugh;  "for  there  you  might  have  burglars,  while  here 
there  is  no  chance  of  them.  I  only  wish  there  was,  for 
burglars  in  this  part  of  the  country  would  have  to  come 
in  boats,  and  we  might  persuade  them  to  take  us  oil'  the 
key.  Now  go  to  sleep,  old  man,  and  pleasant  dreams  to 
you." 

"Good-night,"  answered  Worth,  and  closing  his  eyes 
he  made  a  resolute  effort  to  go  to  sleep.  Somehow  he 
found  it  harder  to  do  so  now  than  it  had  been  on  his  first 
night  of  camping  out.  The  loss  of  the  canoes  seemed  to 
have  removed  an  element  of  safety  on  which  he  had  de- 
pended, and  to  have  suddenly  placed  him  at  an  infinite 
distance  beyond  civilization,  with  all  its  protections.  It 
was  so  awful  to  be  imprisoned  on  this  lonely  isle,  in  those 
far-away  Southern  seas.  He  wondered  what  his  father 
and  mother  and  Uncle  Tracy  were  doing,  and  if  there 
was  a  dance  at  the  Ponce  de  Leon  that  night,  and  what 
his  school-fellows  in  New  York  would  say  if  they  knew 
of  his  situation.  He  wondered  and  thought  of  these  and 
a  thousand  other  things,  until  finally  he  too  fell  asleep, 
and  the  silence  of  the  lonely  little  camp  was  unbroken, 
save  by  the  voice  of  the  great  hoot  owl,  who  called  at 
regular  intervals,  "  Wlioo,  whoo,  whoo,  ah  !" 

It  still  wanted  an  hour  or  so  of  moonrise  when  the 
waning  fire-light  half  disclosed  a  human  figure  that 
emerged  from  the  woods  behind  the  lean-to,  and  stealth- 
ily crouched  in  the  black  shadow  beside  it.  For  some 
moments  it  remained  motionless,  listening  to  the  regular 
breathing  of  the  boys.  Then  it  moved  noiselessly  for- 
ward on  hands  and  knees. 

Suddenly  Worth  awoke,  and  sprang  into  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. At  the  same  time  he  uttered  a  startled  cry,  at  the 
sound  of  which  the  creeping  figure  drew  quickly  back, 
and  disappeared  behind  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Sumner,  who,  awakened  by 
Worth's  cry,  was  also  sitting  up. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  the  boy,  "but  I  am  almost 
certain  that  some  one  was  trying  to  pull  my  gun  away." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


HOW    BIRDS   ARE   TRAINED. 

I'.Y   BENJAMIN  NOHTIIROP. 

HHERE  never  was  a  bird  that  could  not  have  been 
JL    trained,  provided  that  the  right  amount  of  patience 
and  skill  had  been  used." 

This  is  what  Thomas  Moody  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
and  Mr.  Moody  probably  knows  more  about  the  taming 
and  training  of  birds  and  small  animals  than  any  other 
man  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world.  Since  he  was  a 


small  boy  in  London  he  has 
done  nothing  but  exercise  his 
wonderful  gifts,  and  they  are 
gifts  indeed.  I  can  tell  you 
how  Mr.  Moody  trains  his 
birds,  and  the  artist  can 
show  you  how  it  is  done,  but 
unless  you  have  the  rare 
gifts  of  gentleness  and  pa- 
tience, you  never  can  be  a 
bird-trainer,  even  if  you  have 
I!rmNG  the  tricks  as  well  learned  as 

your  algebra  lessons  on  ex- 
amination day. 

Before  I  tell  you  how  Mr.  Moody  trains  his  birds,  let 
me  tell  you  how  he  began  his  strange  career.  He  lived 
near  the  Seven  Dials,  and  that  is  not  a  rich  quarter  of 
the  big  city  of  London,  as  many  of  you  may  know.  He 
was  a  peddler  upon  the  streets,  and  iiis  line  of  goods  con- 
sisted of  birds,  rats,  squirrels,  and  creatures  "of  that  sort. 
He  and  the  other  boys,  who  were  as  sharp  and  shrewd  as 
he  was,  visited  the  markets  which  were  near  the  places 
where  sailor-men  lodged.  There  they  bought  from  men 
who  had  come  home  from  foreign  lands  birds  and  other 
small  pets.  Someiimes  they  found  an  entire  cargo  of 
birds  and  rats  and  squirrels.  Their  prices  were  low,  and 
their  profits  large. 

But  how  were  these  profits  made?     That  is  easily  ex- 
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plained.  The  birds  were  bought  early  in  the  morning, 
and  they  were  sold  two  hours  afterward  as  trained  and 
accomplished  performers.  The  training- -school  was  a 
coffee-house  which  these  enterprising  youngsters  patron- 
ized. There  they  broke  these  birds,  as  Rarey.  the  great 
horse-trainer,  was  in  the  habit  of  breaking  unruly  horses. 
All  that  was  needed  was  patience  and  a  certain  kind  of 
skill.  Within  half  an  bom1  after  the  green  birds  were 
bought  fresh  from  their  wooden  cages,  they  were  hopping 
about  from  finger  to  finger  as  tame  and  as  well  trained 
as  most  birds  that  you  can  see  in  public  exhibitions. 

Now  I  could  not  have  credited  all  this  any  more  than 
you  would  have  done, 
if  I  had  not  seen  Mr. 
Moody  tame  and  train 
a  wild  bird  in  less  than 
five  minutes.  It  was 
a  goldfinch,  and  it  had 
just  come  from  Ger- 
many in  a  little  wood- 
en cage  that  was  tied  to 
a  lot  of  other  cages. 

"I  can  tell  you  about 
training  birds,"  said  Mr. 
Moody,  "but  I  can  show 
you  better." 

He    was  right;    bird- 
training   must  be    seen 
to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  the  artist's  sketches  must  be  carefully  studied 
before  you  attempt  to  put  Mr.  Moody's  advice  into  practice. 
The  first  thing  to  master  in   bird-training    is  the   art  of 
picking  up  a  bird.      This  is  really  an  art.     You  put  one 
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hand  before  the  bird  to  pre- 
vent its  flying,  and  then  en- 
close it  in  the  other  hand. 
Take  itup  gently.  Don't  hurt 
it  in  the  least  degree.  It  must 
be  taught  that  to  he  afraid  of 
you  is  foolish,  and  this  can 
only  he  done  by  kindness. 
After  the  bird  has  been  picked 
up,  turn  your  hand  toward 
your  breast,  and  smooth  the 
little  captive's  feathers  with 
your  other  hand.  This  is 
called  "ruffing"  a  bird,  and 

it  is  regarded  by  trainers  as  the  best  and  quickest  way 
known  of  taking  the  fear  out  of  a  bird.  Mr.  Moody 
ruffed  the  goldfinch  for  less  than  a  minute,  then  he  let 
it  go.  Away  it  flew  chirping,  and  showing  every  sign 
of  delight,  at  its  release.  An  instant  later  it  was  recap- 
tured. Then  it  was  let  go  again  and  again.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  or  fourth  flight  the  finch  showed  no  dis- 
position to  escape. 

"  It  sees  that  it  can  fly,  and  it  sees  that  I  always  catch 
it  again,  so  it  doesn't  care  about  it.  That's  the  way  with 
birds.  Always  let  them  fly  at  first.  They  won't  get  tame 
until  they  see  that  flying  does  them  no  good.  After  that 
lesson  is  learned,  clip  the  long  feathers  of  one  wing.  Then 
they  can't  fly  over  a  foot  or  two  at  the  furthest.  But  try 
them  first  in  a  room  before  doing  that.  Do  just  as  I 
have  done." 

Mr.  Moody  made  his  fingers  into  perches,  and  the  finch 
hopped  from  one  to  the  other  contentedly,  and  ate  with 
relish  a  hemp-seed  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
"  Now,  sir,  you  are  dead.'' 

So  it  looked.  The  trainer  had  laid  the  bird  down  on 
its  back  on  the  floor,  smoothing  down  its  wings  and 
straightening  out  its  yellow  legs.  For  a  full  half-minute 
the  bird  was  motionless. 

"Now,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Moody,  slapping  the  carpet 
with  his  hand,  "here  conies  the  policeman;  save  your- 
self!" 

The  finch  instantly  took  refuge  in  flight. 
That  seems  to  be  a  difficult  trick,  but  it  is  not.     Any 
one  can  do  it,  because  when  a  bird  that  is  fairly  tame  is 
laid  upon  its  back,  it  is  hard  for  it  to  get  up  and  fly  un- 
less it  is  frightened. 

After  this  Mr.  Moody  took  the  bird  up  in  his  left  hand, 
with  its  breast  outward.  Then,  putting  a  straw  in  one  of 
its  claws,  he  gave  the  command,  "Shoulder  arms!"  The 
finch  held  the  straw  firmly  within  its  claw,  and  it  was  as 
much  like  a  military  manoeuvre  as  could  be  imagined. 
The  next  trick  was  also  done  with  the  straw.  The  bird's 
neck  was  bent  backward  over  it,  and  while  in  that  posi- 
tion it  hung  suspended  as  though  held  by  a  thread. 

"That  is  the  ' Blondin  act,'  "  said  the  trainer,  "  and  it's 
just  as  easy  as  the  other,.  Now  I  have  had  this  bird  out 
of  its  cage  just  five  minutes,  and  you  see  that  it  is  not 
only  tamed,  but  trained.  But  don't  give  me  credit  for  any 
extraordinary  genius  in  that  line.  Any  one  could  do  what 
I  did  just  as  well  as  I  did,  provided  he  knew  how.  To 
be  honest  with  you,  the  bird  could  not  help  doing  what  it 
did  after  the  fear  had  been  ruffed  out  of  it.  Without 
removing  this  fear,  the  finch  would  have  fluttered  all  the 
time,  and  have  been  too  nervous  to  do  anything." 

These  are  the  simple  tricks  which  any  boy  or  girl  with 
gentleness  and  patience  can  do.  There  are  many  other 
tricks  that  are  equally  easy,  but  require  some  apparatus  to 
make  effective.  One  of  these  is  the  carriage  trick.  Make 
a  two-wheeled  carriage,  like  a  dog-cart,  and  have  two 
shafts  to  it.  At  the  end  of  the  shafts  place  a  ring  just 
large  enough  to  fit  easily  over  the  bird's  head.  Put  the 
bird — which  must  necessarily  first  have  been  tamed  and 
taught  to  do  the  simple  tricks— into  this  harness,  and  make 


it  pull  the  vehicle.  This  is  easily  taught.  The  bird 
should  be  touched  about  its  wings  and  tail  —  "bothered." 
as  the  trainers  have  it— and  it  will  start  off  at  a  lively 
gait.  Then  it  should  be  rewarded  by  some  sugar  or  hemp- 
seed  when  the  trick  is  successfully  performed. 

A  bird  can  be  dressed  in  a  coat  and  hat  so  that  it  can- 
not fly.  This  is  very  easily  done,  and  the  bird  is  wholly 
submissive.  It  can  be  nothing  else.  Birds  attired  as 
drivers  and  lacl;e\>,  are  often  put  into  the  wagon,  and  are 
hauled  around  the  table  by  the  bird  which  acts  as 
horse. 

"I  have  seen  some  canaries  that  talked,"  said  Mr. 
Mocdy,  "and  I  know  how  to  train  them,  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  a  sure  rule.  Out  of  1000  canary-birds,  possibly 
one  may  be  taught  to  talk;  your  lime  would  be  wasted 
with  the  other  999.  When  a  bird  which  has  the  vocal 
gift  is  found,  it  should  be  trained  precisely  as  a  parrot  is 
taught.  The  lesson  should  be  repeated  a  thousand  times, 
if  necessary,  until  it  is  thoroughly  mastered.  Canary- 
birds  can  say  almost  anything  that  parrots  can,  only  not 
quite  so  distinctly." 

A  very  pretty  trick  is  done  with  pigeons.  "In  Lon- 
don I  have  seen  boys  and  men  with  a  flock  of  doves  cir- 
cling around  their  heads  in  the  street,"  said  the  trainer. 
"No  matter  how  far  away  they  flew,  they  always  came 
back  and  perched  on  his  arms,  head,  and  shoulders.  This 
is  one  of  the  easiest  tricks  in  the  world,  but  very  few 
persons  who  do  not  train  birds  for  the  stage  know  any- 
thing about  it.  This  is  the  way  it  is  done:  In  a  small 
room,  with  a  low  ceiling  and  absolutely  unfurnished,  the 
trainer  stands  with,  I  will  say,  three  birds  in  his  hands. 
He  has  a  small  stick  like  a  musician's  baton.  He  lets 
the  birds  go,  and  away  they  fly.  Presently  they  become 
tired,  and  settle  down  on  the  floor  or  window-sill  to  rest. 


THAIMXfi     PIGEONS    TO    ALIGHT    ON    THE    PERSON. 


At  once  the  trainer  stirs  them  up.  This  goes  on  until 
the  pigeons  are  perfectly  exhausted,  and  seek  perches 
upon  the  trainer's  person.  Then  they  are  unmolested, 
and  are  petted  and  fed.  This  is  repeated  so  frequently 
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that  at  length  the  binls  learn  that  (he  trainer's  head  or 
arms  are  iheir  only  safe  resting-place.  When  this  is 
fully  realized,  lln-  trick  is  learned.  Ai'lei-  three  birds 
have  been  f aught,  ol  hers  are  added  lo  the  class,  the 
older  pigeons  aiding  the  ne\v  -  coiners  in  their  \\ork. 
1  have  seen  Hocks  of  twenty  Bve  in  London  perfectly 
under  ci  ntrol  even  in  the  most  crowded  thorough- 
fares." 

This  is  the  way  parrots,  paroquets,  cockatoos,  and 
other  hook-billed  birds  are  trained.  They  are  generally 
wild  and  savage  \\hen  they  are  taken  out  of  their  cages 
for  the  tirst  time.  They  bite,  and  they  bite.  hard.  They 
must  hi  taken  from  the  cages  with  caution.  The  young 
trainei  should  wear  heavy  leather  gloves  or  mitli  us. 

Loose  them  in  the  same  kind 
of  a  room  as  that  in  which 
you  trained  the  pigeons. 
Use  your  stick  to  keep  them 
constantly  on  the  wing  until 
they  voluntarily  alight  upon 
you.  Then  smooth  down 
their  feathers  kindly,  patient- 
ly, and  gently,  and  at  length 
they  are  tamed.  Sometimes 
a  cockatoo  can  be  tamed  in 
less  than  an  hour's  time  so 
that  it  will  quietly  perch  on 
your  finger  and  eat  seed  from 
your  hand,  but  you  should 
not  despair  if  you  found  that 

it  required  three  or  four  days  to  reduce  the  captive  to 
subjection. 

Here  is  a  pretty  trick  that  any  goldfinch  and  most  ca- 
naries, bullfinches,  starlings,  and  siskins  can  easily  learn, 
and  that,  too,  without  any  cruelty  or  coercion.  It  requires 
some  apparatus,  however.  To  the  front  of  the  cage  at- 
tach a  seed -box  with  a  door  that  slides  up  and  down. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  all  the  seed  in  this  box,  and 
very  soon  you  will  see  your  bird  go  to  this  door,  raise  it 
with  his  bill,  and  make  his  meal.  After  this  is  learned, 
arrange  a  railroad  track  leading-  up  to  the  door  of  the 
cage  from,  the  table  upon  which  the  cage  stands.  Then 
construct  a  small  wagon  which  can  run  up  and  down 
this  track,  and  which  carries  seed  as  a  cargo.  To  the 
front  of  this  cart  attach  a  cord  or  string,  and  put  one  end 
of  it  in  the  cage.  At  first  let  the  cart  be  only  an  inch 
away  from  the  bird.  It  will  soon  learn  to  catch  hold  of 
the  cord  with  its  bill,  and  pull  the  vehicle  up  the  track  to 
within  feeding- distance.  Soon  the  distance  can  be  in- 
creased, until  at  length  the  bird  will  pull  up  the  cart  the 
entire  way,  holding  the  cord  with  its  claw  until  it  gets  a 
fresh  hold  upon  it  with  its  bill. 

In  the  same  manner  is  tin;  bird  taught  to  pull  up  a 
small  bucket  filled  with  water. 

Birds  are  taught  to  tell  fortunes  by  cards;  that  is  to 
say,  lo  pick  at  random  a  card  from  a  pack,  by  having  part- 
ly concealed  between  the  layers  of  the  card  a  hemp-seed, 
until,  at  length,  ihe  pupil  becomes  so  accustomed  to  the 
tidbit  that  it  picks  up  any  card  that  is  placed  be- 
fore it. 

The  hardest  of  all  birds  to  train  is  the  canary,  particu- 
larly canaries  that  are  born  in  captivity.  The  easiest 
birds  of  all  are  wild  birds.  The  starling,  goldfinch, 
challinch,  biilltineh,  magpie,  jackdaw,  mina,  siskin,  cardi- 
nal, and  love-bird  are  the  easiest  of  all  birds  to  tame  and 
to  train. 

"All  that  is  needed  to  make  any  boy  his  own  bird- 
trainer,"  said  Mr.  Moody,  "  is  patience  and  gentleness  and 
common-sense  enough  to  use  these  gifts  properly.  The 
awkward  and  clumsy  boy  can  never  train  a  bird,  but 
clumsiness  may  be  remedied  by  practice,  and  in  bird- 
training,  as  in  other  branches  of  life,  practice  makes  per- 
fect." 


THE   LITTLE   MUSIC   SCHOLAR. 

BY    FLAVEI.    SCOTT    JUNES. 

T    KNOW  a  little   maiden   \vlio  is  leaniini;   hew   ID  play; 

*-  She  seems  ID  Ije  in  earnest,  for  she's  at  il  'most  all  day. 
.'she  tortures  the  piaiio,  and  calls  forth  most  piercing  wails; 
And.  when  I  ask  tin-  reason,  sa\s  she's  practising  the  scales. 

I  like  to  hear  good   playing,  though   I   cannot    fell   a   Hat 
From   K  sharp   in   the   Uvlde.  or   \\hate\er's  called  like  that; 
But  I  wish  when  scales  are  practised  pianos  were  made,  dumb, 
I  grow  so   tired  of  hearing   that    eternal   I  iniete-tnni. 

Xow   when  this  little  maiden   at  the   lirst   began   to  plav. 
Twas  tecdle-tccdle-tfcodle  that  employed   her  all  the  day. 
1   really  felt  quite  happy   when   the   fateful  day   had  come, 
And  she  was  then   promoted  to   this  awfnl   tuiii-te-tinn. 

I  was  tired  of  Iccdle-teedle,  and  thankful   for  the  change; 
It  showed  this  young  musician   was  not  limited   in  range. 
But  oh  !  my  hopes  were  empty;   it  was  three  long  months  ago, 
Anil  tnm-te-tnm.  te-tnm.  te-tum  is  all  she  seems  to  know. 

I  don't,  know   that's  to  follow,  lint   I  know  I  should  he  glad 
At  any  change  whatever,  for  it  can't  he  half  as  bad. 
I've  come  to  this  conclusion. — you  may  know  my  awful  grief — 
I'd  welcome  teedle-teedle  as  a  merciful  relief. 

With  an  earnestness  unworthy  I  hear  this  maiden  drum 
Just  underneath  my  study  at  this  fearful  tum-te-turu. 
I'll  have  a  celebration  when   the  glad  day  comes,  aud  she 
Is  thought  to  he  proficient  to  essay  a  dccdlc-dee. 


WISDOM  AND  SENSE. 

THEKK  were  once  four  men  residing  in  a  certain  village. 
Three  of  them  were  very  wise  men,  learned  in  all  the  sci- 
ences, with  profound  knowledge  of  all  hidden  truth.  They  had 
deeply  studied  the,  "  black-art,"  and  were  able  to  do  stranger 
things  than  ordinary  men  could  or  dared  dream  of.  Only  one 
thing  they  lacked — common-sense.  However,  since  they  had  so 
lunch  of  all  other  kinds,  that  seemed  a  small  matter.  The  fourth 
man  was  not  at  all  learned,  but  he  was  a  sensible  fellow,  and 
the  three  wise  men  good-naturedly  allowed  him  to  be  much  in 
their  society. 

"  It  may  benefit  him,"  they  said. 

Now  these  three  meu  were  very  poor,  and  at  one  of  their 
meetings  they  determined  to  start  for  some  country  where  learn- 
ing was  a  more  profitable  business,  and  where  they  would  be 
likely  to  be  appreciated  and  enriched  by  some  wise  monarch. 

So  they  all  set  off,  but  before  they  had  gone  far  one  of  them 
exclaimed:  "I  never  thought  before  that  our  friend  here  is  il- 
literate. To  be  sure,  he  is  a  man  of  sense,  but  no  King  will  be 
foolish  enough  to  reward  him  for  that.  Ptrhaps  he  had  better 
return  home." 

But  the  others  said,  good-naturedly :  •' \Ve  have  always  been 
companions.  Let  him  come  along.  We  shall  grow  so  wealthy 
that  we  can  easily  spare  him  some  of  our  great  gaius." 

Presently,  as  they  passed  through  the  forest,  they  came  upon, 
tlie  bones  of  a  dead  lion. 

"Ah  !"cried  one,  "  I  know  perfectly  the  methods  by  which 
lions  can  be  reanimated.  Let  us  try  the  experiment.  Let  us 
emp'oy  science  to  restore  life  to  these  bones." 

.So  the  wise  men  agreed  to  try.  One  undertook  to  put  the 
bones  together;  the  second  was  to  supply  skin,  flesh,  aud  blood; 
and  the  third,  life. 

But  here  the  common-sense  man  interposed.  "Consider,"  he 
said;  "if  you  give  life  to  the  lion,  the  consequence  will  be  that 
he  w  ill  devour  us  all." 

"Away,  foolish  fellow!"  replied  the  sage.  "  I  am  not  here  to 
project  things  in  vain." 

••  Well,  since  you  will  do  it,"  said  the  sensible  man,  "just  wait 
one  instant,  until  I  get  ap  into  this  tree." 

So  the  sensible  man  climbed  a  tree,  and  the  three  sages  proceed- 
ed to  form  a  substantial  living  lion.  Sad  to  relate,  no  sooner  had 
the  lion  come  to  life  than  he  sprang  upon  the  three  wise  meu  ami 
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devoured  them.  It  was  a  base  return,  but  probably  the  three  wise 
men  took  some  satisfaction  in  reflecting  that  the  liou  lacked 
nothing  they  had  not  supplied. 

As  I'm-  I  In'  man  who  possessed  only  common-sense.  In-  waited 
until  tin-  lion  had  fully  iinisbed  his  dinner,  and  then  In-  came 
down, and  travelled  home  a»ain  as  fast  as  he  could.  Perhaps 
he  reflected  that  the  wit  that  was  sufficient  to  save,  his  life 
would  certainly  help  him  to  preserve  it  at  home.  E.  L.  C. 


"ONE  LIFE." 

A    TRUE    STORY    OF   SPANISH    AMERK'A. 

BEFORE  Colonel  B came  to  Beekditl'e  we  were 
told  that  he  was  capital  at  "  true  "  story-telling,  and 
why  not?  The  hero  of  three  wars — a  man  who  had  seen 
all  kinds  of  dangerous  service  both  on  this  part  of  the 
continent  and  in  Spanish  America — a  pity  if  his  experi- 
ences could  not  furnish  us  one  or  two  genuine  tales  of 
adventure.  So  the  first  evening  we  got  the  tall,  fine- 
looking  old  gentleman  for  an  hour  to  ourselves  at  the 
library  fireside  we  clamored  for  a  story.  He  looked  at 
mother  with  a  smile. 

"Queer,  Lonah,"  he  said.  "Something  that  passed 
at  the  tea  table  brought  to  my  mind  the  oddest  adventure 
of  my  life,  and  I  declare  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  for  an 
age."  Presently,  after  bis  familiar  fashion,  he  laid  his 
silk  handkerchief  out  on  his  knees  and  began: 

"All  this  Chili  business,  I  suppose,  brings  it  back  the 
clearer.  Well,  I  was  a  youngster  at  the  time,  at  least 
about  twenty  two  or  three,  and  I  tell  you,  boys,  I  was 
very  proud  of  my  first  diplomatic  appointment.  It 
wasn't  to  a  very  big  place,  you  may  be  sure,  but  I  felt  as 
though  the  cares  of  a  nation  rested  on  me.  I  needn't 
name  the  South  American  station  to  which  I  was  sent; 
but,  as  your  novelists  remark,  '  suffice  it  to  say  '  that  it  pre- 
sented every  element,  good  and  bad,  to  be  found  in  South 
American  stations  of  the  kind.  There  was  the  luxury 
of  the  Spanish  grandee  on  one  side,  and  the  savage,  un- 
tamed life  of  the  half-breed  on  the  other.  There  was  all 
the  wealth  and  richness  of  tropical  verdure  and  vegeta- 
tion, forests  filled  with  birds  of  rarest  plumage  and  scor- 
pions of  deadliest  venom;  and  the  main  town,  where  I 
was  stationed,  showed  as  many  contrasts  as  a  kaleido- 
scope. There  was  a  great  square  where  the  band  played, 
and  ladies  in  lace  mantillas  and  fine  dresses  and  with 
roses  in  their  hair  came  out  of  an  evening  to  walk  or 
drive  about,  chat  with  their  friends,  eat  ices,  and  drink 
sherbet  and  lemonade;  and  there  was  a  gay  little  thea- 
tre, and  a  public  ballroom,  and  a  club-bouse  or  two,  and 
oh!  the  dear  knows  what  all  to  make  a  boy  like  me, 
when  lie  was  made  much  of  in  the  small  circle  of  socie- 
ty, think  everything  very  pleasant  and  fine  and  com- 
fortable. Well,  I  had  been  finding  my  duties  rather 
easy  and  my  amusements  very  many,  when  suddenly  all 
this  calm  came  to  an  end. 

"Our  government  and  the  South  American  one  had  a 
little  trouble,  and  despatches  and  papers  and  all  sorts  of 
bothering  things  poured  in  upon  me.  One  of  our  vessels 
was  in  some  predicament,  and,  as  Consul,  I  had  to  stir 
about,  I  can  tell  you,  and  try  and  think  of  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  ever  learned  at  school.  However,  my  uncle, 
who  had  grown  gray  in  diplomatic  service,  bad  tauirht 
and  posted  me  pretty  fairly,  and  I  made  no  serious  blun- 
ders. The  great  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  half- 
breeds,  most  of  whom  lived  about  the  hill-sides,  were 
ripe  for  one  of  those  '  revolutions,' which,  terrible  as  the 
word  is  in  all  it  can  imply,  are  common  occurrences 
throughout  that  region;  and  the  man  who  was  inciting 
them — as  privately  as  he  could,  of  course — to  an  outbreak 
at  a  time  when  the  government  most  needed  peace  was  a 
fellow  I  never  like  now  even  to  dream  about.  He  had  Cas- 
tilian  blood  in  his  veins,  but  it  was  mixed  with  the  worst  of 


the  Indian  blood  of  that  country;  and  the  very  fact  that 
he  was  well  educated  enough  to  hold  his  own  among  the 
Spanish  and  American  officers,  and  knew  society  sufh'ei.  nl- 
ly  to  act  like  a  gentleman  when  he  chose,  made  it  harder 
to  deal  with  him.  Besides  this,  brute  that  be  was  known 
to  be,  cruel,  vindictive,  and  grasping  by  nature,  he  had 
wonderful  power  over  the  half  breeds  and  a  number  of 
the  regular  soldiery. 

"  I  can  never  tell  you  how  it  was;  I  don't  helieve  any 
one  knew;  but  one  hot,  still  night,  without  warning,  the 
uprising  came.  Salmendos  had  planned  it  well,  since 
before  the  morning  the  'revolution'  was  in  progress,  :MM| 
going  on  so  swiftly  that  the  next  sundown  saw  one  party 
out  and  another  in,  with  Salmendos  'President.'  This 
has  only  so  much  to  do  with  my  story  that  it  explains 
why  I  was  compelled  for  diplomatic  reasons  to  deal  with 
a  man  I  despised  and  shrank  from,  and  who,  as  soon  as 
he  was  in  power,  set  himself  up  with  all  the  inso- 
lence of  state,  and  ordered  things  right  and  left,  like  a 
Turkish  Sultan.  Into  prison  went  many  a  poor  fellow 
guilty  only  of  doing  his  duty,  and  out  of  many  a  home 
were  friendless  women  and  children  turned.  Meanwhile 
I  conducted  my  negotiations  in  a  \\uy  which,  curiously 
enough,  so  struck  his  fancy  that  all  trouble  blew  over, 
and  I  remember  crossing  the  market-place  one  day,  after 
a  tiresome  three  hours  at  my  office,  wondering  whether 
I  wasn't  fit  to  be  Minister  to  Peru!  You  see,  I  hadn't 
sense  enough  to  know  I  had  just  happened  by  good  luck 
to  do  the  right  thing  for  all  concerned.  The  market- 
place, I  thought,  looked  very  dull.  Indeed,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  town  seemed  peculiarly  gloomy.  When  I 
reached  my  own  quarters,  my  Spanish  servant  met  me 
with  a  face  that  showed  something  was  unusually  wrong. 
"'Well,  Pedro,'  I  inquired,  'what's  the  matter?' 
"  Hadn't  I  heard?  Oh,  it  was  terrible !  Three  hundred 
men  to  be  shot  down  next  day  in  the  square  in  front  of 
the  President's  dwelling!  And  for  what?  Disobedience 
to  some  of  his  mean,  capricious,  and  unjust  demands; 
and  poor  excited  Pedro  went  on  to  tell  of  his  friends  who 
were  among  the  poor  doomed  men.  I  went  about  that 
night  among  such  of  the  officials  as  I  could  see  without  in- 
fringing 011  the  etiquette  between  us,  trying  to  influence 
them  to  do  what  they  could  for  the  poor  wretches  facing 
so  ignoble  and  undeserved  a  death.  Useless  some  fear- 
ed, others  were  courting  Salmeudos,  and  I  had  learned 
enough  of  him  to  be  well  aware  that  they  feared  for  their 
own  lives. 

"  Well,  I  shall  never  forget  that  night  or  morning.  Of 
course  I  didn't  close  an  eye.  I  had  laid  a  plan,  and  by 
daylight  I  was  up,  dressed  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  and  off 
to  the  great  square.  Already  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  executions;  but  I  hurried  past,  and  present- 
ing myself  at  the  court-yard  entrance,  almost  demanded  to 
see  Salmendos.  Ten  minutes  later  I  was  ushered,  with  a 
kind  of  savage  pomp,  into  his  sleeping-room.  He  lay  on  a 
couch,  smoking.  I  can  see  him  now— the  mean,  cruel, 
swarthy  face,  the  powerful  figure,  the  look  of  insolent  tri- 
umph and  power  which  had  taken  away  all  that  sort  of 
veneer  we  had  thought  a  touch  of  the  gentleman  in  him. 
We  entered  into  conversation,  such  as  it  was.  You  see, 
being  in  the  United  States  consular  service,  I  had  to  weigh 
my  words.  While  we  were  talking  came  the  sound  of 
tramping  feet  and  muffled  drums,  and  on  the  wall  of 
Salmendos's  gorgeous  room  Hashed  the  light  from  the 
bayonets  of  his  men.  I  walked  over  to  the  window  in 
silence.  I  shall  never  forget  that  sight.  There  they 
had  formed  the  three  hundred  men  to  be  shot  down 
like  murderers,  not  knowing  what  they  had  done,  and  be- 
fore them  in  lines  were  the  military  commanded  to  do 
this  dastardly  deed.  Among  the  poor  doomed  creatures 
I  recognized  several  faces,  at  least  so  far  as  knowing  them 
to  have  been  men  I  had  seen  in  the  town,  evidently  peace- 
able and  orderly,  with  families,  in  trade  perhaps;  at  all 
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'I    USHERED    IS    MY    'FREE      PRISONER. 


events  they  were  not  expecting  such  a  wretched  end.  I 
heard  Salmendos's  step  near  inc.  and  saw  him  at  my  side. 

"  'You  have  talked  very  well. 'he  said,  with  his  sneer- 
ing smile.  '  But  I  can't  do  as  yon  ask.  These  dogs 
must  feel  my  power.  However'— lie  was  evidently  try- 
ing to  impress  me  with  his  authority  —  'in  return  for 
your  good  deeds,  I  will  grant  one  favor,  senor.'  He 
touched  a  bell,  and  when  the  official  attendant  answered, 
said,  still  in  a  grand  manner,  'Tell  the  officer  not  to  give 
the  signal  to  fire  until  I  hang  this  flag  from  the  window.' 

The  man  withdrew,  and  Salmendos  i tinned:  'You  may 

go  out  and  pick  a  man  from  those  ranks,  and  I  will  spare 
his  life.  I  will  watch,  and  you  must  bring  him  here  to 
me,  or  let  him  stand  under  the  window.  I  want  to  see, 
senor,  what  your  choice  on  such  an  occasion  will  he.' 

"He  laughed  again.  I  knew  he  was  trying  to  impress 
me,  and  I  knew  also  that  he  liked  to  be  theatrical,  yet  I 
could  almost  have  choked  the  laugh  out  of  him.  I  strode 
away  as  hurriedly  as  I  could.  Only  one  life,  but  what, 
might  it  not  mean;  Hope,  health,  happiness,  joy  to  a 
whole  family!  I  scanned  the  ranks  of  pale  hauisinl 
men  with  a  feeling  such  as  I  never  could  describe  as 
their  eyes  turned  on  me — pitiful,  yearning,  wild.  Oh, 
you  can't  imagine  how  I  felt  to  think  I  could  only  save 
one  among  them  all!  What  guided  my  choice  I  never 
knew.  I  can't  say  now.  There  was  a  young  man,  third 
or  fourth  in  the  sixth  row  of  men,  and  his  face — thin, 
pale,  and  quiet — was  bent  down,  and  he  only  made  a  slight 
movement  as  I  passed.  I  hesitated  just  a  moment.  Then 
I  laid  my  hand  on  his  thin  shoulder.  'Come  with  me,' 
I  said.  '  Sahnendos  wishes  you.' 

"He  started;  the  blood  flew  into  his  face.  What  lie  fear- 
ed or  thought  or  hoped,  I  cannot  say,  but  he  moved  out  of 
that  sorrowful  company,  looked  at  the  official  Salmendos 
had  sent  with  me  in  a  dazed  way,  then  at  me,  and 
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then  blindly  followed  us. 
Whether  Salmendos  had 
during  the  past  week  been 
over-exciting  himself  with 
his  revolutionary  me.-is 
ures  or  was  really  ill,  we 
did  not  know;  but  the  fad 
remains  that  when  I  ush- 
ered my  'free'  prisoner 
into  his  presence,  he  only 
looked  at  him  in  a  stupid 
way,  and  presently  was 
off  in  a  sort  of  fit.  The 
Hag  he  was  to  have  waved 
as  a  signal  was  clutched 
tightly  in  his  hand,  and  I 
considered  it  no  breach  of 
t  rust  to  remove  it  and  put 
it  carefully  away,  even  be- 
fore the  doctor  came.  For 
two  hours  the  man's  life 
hung  by  a  thread,  and  out- 
side all  that  time  stood 
the  men  awaiting  death." 
The  dear  old  Colonel 
paused  and  rumpled  his 
silk  handkerchief  up 
.I'j.iin.  "There's  110  use 
in  prolonging  the  agony," 
he  said  at  last.  "Sal- 
mendos died  before  sun- 
down, and  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  man  I  had 
selected  was  the  son  of  his 
former  'chief  —  the  one 
being  he  had  ever  really 
cared  for — every  one  con- 
cluded that  theshock  killed 

him.  He  had  had  no  idea  that  this  lad  was  in  those  doleful 
ranks.  It  was  this  boy's  father  who  had  given  him  all 
the  care  and  kindness  ever  shown  him  in  a  wretched  boy- 
hood, and  had  his  order  been  carried  out,  you  can  imagine 
what  even  such  a  ruffian  would  have  felt.  In  that  part 
of  the  country  changes  come  quickly.  Before —  Oh, 
well,  I  must  tell  you  the  yellow  fever  had  been  on  me, 
and  I  was  taken  to  my  quarters  in  a  state  of  collapse  be- 
fore Salmendos  died.  The  first  thing  I  remember  is  two 
days  later  coming  back  to  life,  and  seeing  Pedro  and  a  fa- 
miliar-looking stranger  bending  over  me.  Pedro's  grin 
was  expressive.  I  was  better,  but  not  well  for  weeks. 
But  during'  that  time  I  got  to  understand  it  all — to  know 
my  careful,  gentle  nurse  was  Jose  Mendoza,  whom  I  for- 
tunately had  saved,  and  also  that  not  a  man  of  that  three 
hundred  had  been  shot.  You  see,  Salniendos  never  hung 
out  that  flag,  and — well,  before  I  was  sitting  up  there 
was  a  new  President.  You  have  to  live  among  people 
like  that  to  take  it  all  in,  though,"  concluded  the  Colonel. 
"Jose  turned  out  uncommonly  well,  considering.  He 
told  me  that  he  could  never  really  suffer  after  what  he 
felt  that  morning.  But,  well,  well!  the  Lord  uses  His 
own  instruments  His  own  way." 


OLD  RULE  FOE  CHUECHES. 

AX  old  chronicle  says  :  It  is  true  that  one  end  of  every  church 
doth  point  to  such  place  where  the  sun  did  rise  at  the  time 
the  foundation  thereof  was  laid,  which  is  the  reason  why  all 
churches  do  not  directly  point  to  the  east.  For  if  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  in  June,  it  pointed  to  the  northeast,  where  the  SUM 
rises  at  that  time  of  the  year;  if  it  was  laid  in  the  spring  or 
autumn,  it  was  directed  full  east;  if  in  winter,  southeast.  So 
by  the  standing  of  these  churches  it  is  known  at  what  time  of 
the  year  the  foundations  of  them  were  laid. 
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A    TO CCII    OF  FROST. 

BY    MAI!  CARET    V  A  MH'.',  I;  I  FT. 

SHE  was  called  very  bright,  very  clever,  by  every  one 
who  knew  her.  It  was  a  saving  among'  her  girl 
friends  thai  .la  net  Steele  "could  <1<>  anything  she  chose  to 
di)."  She  was  a  college  graduate;  she  had  taken  an  ad- 
ditional year  I'nr  the  study  of  modern  languages  and  niu- 
sic;  after  thai  a  winter's  course  al  a  cooking-school.  She 
drew  and  painted  well  enough  to  make  pretty  and  use- 
ful gifts  and  acceptable  contributions  to  fairs  and 
"sales  of  fancy  articles."  But  in  her  heart  she  was  dissat- 
isfied with  her  attainment  in  each  and  all  of  these  things. 
There  was  a  closet  in  her  pretty  studio  crowded  with 
drawings  and  paintings,  linislied  and  unfinished,  and 
when  one  of  her  more  intimate  friends  said,  wistfully,  one 
day  after  looking-  them  over  with  her,  "  Oh,  Janet !  if 
you'd  give  ball'  of  these  pretty  things,  a  quarter  of  them, 
to  some  of  the  dreadful  bare-walled  places — hospitals  and 
prisons  and  those  dreary  'Homes' — what  a  delight  they 
would  be!"  Janet,  frowned  a  little  and  replied:  "  They're 
daubs  or  scratches,  every  one  of  them!  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  have  them  hung  where  strangers  could  see 
and  criticise  them." 

"  But  you  could  paint  out  your  signature,  and  some  of 
them  are  not  signed  at  all,"  pleaded  her  friend. 

"  People  would  soon  find  out  who  did  them,  there's 
too  much  idle  curiosity  afloat  for  anything  to  remain  un- 
known. I'm  not  going  to  do  it,  Polly,  and  that  settles  it." 

And  Mary  Ainsworth,  who  had  been  Janet's  most  in- 
timate friend  since  they  were  children,  knew  that  it  did 
settle  it. 

Janet  had  been  prompt  and  obliging  when  she  was 
asked  to  play  and  sing,  until,  on  a  certain  evening,  she 
heard  some  unusually  good  music  at  the  house  of  one  of 
her  friends.  After  that,  whenever  she  could  do  so  with- 
out a  display  of  downright  rudeness,  she  refused. 

"It  is  like  everything  else,"  she  said,  despondently. 
"I  am  only  'well  smaltered.'  I  can't  do  anything  real- 
ly well." 

Some  one  unluckily  questioned  her  pronunciation  of  a 
French  word  one  day,  and  from  that  time  her  lips  were 
sealed,  so  far  as  foreign  languages  were  concerned. 

A  young  French  girl  came  to  live  in  the  town,  and  her 
inability  to  speak  English  sadly  isolated  her.  More  than 
once,  at  the  informal  evening  receptions  which  made  the 
town  such  a  pleasant  place  of  residence,  Janet  was  asked 
to  go  and  talk  with  this  young  girl.  She  could  have 
done  it  with  perfect  ease,  but  she  always  managed  to  ex- 
cuse herself. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  in  a  family  of  boys.  Her 
father  and  mother  were  pleasant,  sensible  people,  with 
money  enough  for  all  their  wants  and  most  of  their 
wishes,  and  no  reasonable  wish  of  Janet's  had  ever  been 
left  un gratified.  Her  brothers  petted  and  waited  upon  her, 
and  she  would  have  been  indignant  had  any  one  sug- 
gested that  she  did  not  love  them.  But  she  had  always 
some  excuse  when  Joe,  who  was  fond  of  music,  asked 
her  to  play  and  sing  for  him,  when  Tom  wished  her  to 
play  chess,  or  Ned  suggested  that  she  should  read 
aloud. 

Five  years  had  passed  since  she  left  college,  and  her 
life  grew  more  aimless  day  by  day.  Then  came  one  of 
those  sudden  upheavals  which  sometimes  follow  a  long 
term  of  quiet  and  security.  Her  father  met  with  a 
heavy  loss  of  money;  his  business,  crippled  and  disturbed 
by  this,  drifted  toward  failure.  His  two  older  sons,  who 
were  his  partners,  and  even  the  younger  one.  who  was 
still  at  college,  begged  him  to  make  a.  settlement  and  a 
fresh  beginning  while  there  was  still  enough  left  to  meet 
all  their  liabilities.  His  own  opinion  was  that  they  could 
"  pull  through,"  but  he  began  to  doubt  his  judgment. 
Sleepless  nights  and  days  of  wearing  anxiety  did  their 


work,  and  before  any  decision  had  been  arrived  at,  he 
fell  ill,  and  after  weeks  of  snll'ering,  died. 

There  was  no  question  now  as  lo  what  must  be  done. 
His  sons  had  rested  upon  his  linn  will  and  business  abili- 
ly.  and  they  knew  that  to  continue  the  struggle  would 
mean  loss  to  their  creditors,  dishonor  to  themselves. 
They  were  able  to  pay  every  dollar  of  indebtedness,  but 
the  small  sum  that  was  left  would  sufh'ce  for  only  a 
very  modest  re-establishment,  and  should  they  take  it  for 
this,  could  they  be  sure  of  a  sufficient  income  for  their 
mother  and  Janet  t 

<  >ne  immediate  help  and  relief  came.  Joe,  who  had 
graduated  a  few  weeks  before  his  father  died,  was  offered 
a  small  professorship  in  his  college,  and  the  salary,  he 
hoped,  would  more  than  suilice  for  his  own  living. 

The  large  and  beautiful  house  and  grounds  had  found 
a  ready  purchaser,  and  had  been  sold  for  a  good  price, 
and  the  family  had  agreed  that  while  their  plans  were  so 
entirely  unsettled,  it  would  be  best  to  board  at  a  quiet  and 
comparatively  low-priced  house  in  their  old  neighbor- 
hood, and  this  they  had  done. 

It  had  not  once  occurred  to  either  of  "  the  boys'"  that 
Janet  could  or  should  do  anything  but  live  quietly  with 
their  mother  upon  the  money  which  they  meant  to  earn. 
And  if  Mrs.  Steele  had  any  other  ideas  in  the  matter,  she 
was  silent  concerning  them  until  the  day  came,  some 
three  weeks  after  the  breaking-up,  on  which  Janet  said, 
quietly,  to  her  brothers: 

"  I  couldn't  speak  of  it  beforehand,  boys,  I  was  so  afraid 
I  should  fail,  but  I  applied  for  the  under-dra wing-teach- 
er's place  in  my  college  a  month  ago.  I  knew  they  were 
looking  for  a  new  teacher  for  next  year,  and  they've 
given  it  to  me."  A  new  light  shone  in  her  face,  anew 
gladness  filled  her  heart,  as  she  saw  beneath  the  loving 
protests  and  remonstrances  the  relief  that  her  announce- 
ment gave.  "  And  they  would  never  have  said  a  word  if 
I  hadn't  done  it.  bless  them!"  she  thought,  with  a  swell- 
ing heart.  "  Mother  knew,"  she  went  on,  when  the  first 
rush  of  words  was  over.  "  She  held  up  my  hands.  I 
didn't  believe  I  should  succeed,  but  she  was  so  sure  I 

would.  And  she's  coming  with  me.  Miss  L has 

been  so  kind;  she  has  hunted  up  a  tiny  house  near  the 
college;  the  rent  is  only  a  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and 
my  salary  is  to  be  four  hundred — so  you  see!  And  she 
will  be  mothering  half  the  girls  in  the  college  before  she 
has  been  there  a  month.  And  I  hated  so  to  think  that 
we  would  have  to  board.  Now  we  shall  have  a  little 
home,  and  in  the  vacations  we  will  come  here  and  make 
long  visits  to  you,  and  you  can  come  often  to  see  us — you 
know  it's  only  a  three  hours'  journey." 

The  plan  was  so  practical,  so  sensible,  that  opposition 
would  have  been  foolish.  Janet  was  perfectly  well,  per- 
fectly competent  to  perform  that  which  she  had  under- 
taken, and  Mrs.  Steele  was  still  strong  and  active;  even 
this  brief  experience  of  boarding  had  been  a  penance. 
There  was  no  fear  now  that  "the  boys"  could  not  make 
a  fresh  start. 

A  new  life  for  Janet  began  with  the  opening  of  the 
college  year.  She  was  at  last  taken  out  of  herself.  Her 
duties  were  by  no  means  arduous,  and  her  spare  time  was 
valued  as  she  had  never  valued  time  before.  A  new 
anxiety  for  her  mother's  welfare  and  comfort  prompted 
her  to  wonders  of  planning  and  contriving  for  the  con- 
venience and  beauty  of  the  little  home.  A  chance  re- 
mark of  Mrs.  Steele's  about  the  "blank  expression" 
which  the  white  walls  gave  the  rooms,  set  her  to  search- 
ing her  portfolios,  and  soon  every  room  in  the  house  was 
brightened  by  the  pretty  water-colors,  some  in  ingeni- 
ously made  frames,  some  merely  tacked  or  pinned  upon 
the  walls.  She  had  not  imagined  that  she  would  care 
very  much  about  the  loss  of  her  piano,  but  she  missed  it 
much  more  than  she  had  thought  possible,  and  she  found 
that  her  mother  also  missed  it,  so  she  was  overjoyed  when 
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some  acquaintances,  who  were  leaving  the  village  for  the 
winter,  asked,  with  some  hesitation,  if  the  use  of  their  pi 
ano— a  very  good  one — would  compensate  her  for  giving 
it  house-room,  and  so  saving  it  from    injury   by   damp- 
ness. 

It  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Steele's  pleasant  home  habits  to 
read  aloud  to  his  wife  as  she  sewed  or  knitted,  and  this 
duty  Janet  took  upon  herself  with  a  tender  eagerness 
which  comforted  her  mother's  hearl. 

She  chanced  to  play  and  sing  for  one  of  her  girls  one 
day,  and  after  that  petitions  for  songs  came  often,  and 
were  seldom  refused. 

"I  suppose  you  are  much  too  busy  to  give  my  little 
Helen  a  music  lesson  twice  a  week?"  said  one  of  her 
neighbors  toward  the  middle  of  the  winter.  "The  child 
is  simply  bewitched  with  your  playing  and  singing,  and 
she  thinks  that  if  you  would  teach  her  she  might  some 
day  sing  as  well  as  you  do,  but  I  told  her  it  would  be 
useless  to  ask  you,  and  she  actually  cried.'' 

Janet  thought  for  a  few  minutes.  She  had  two  whole 
week-days  free,  and  parts  of  three  afternoons.  "I  will 
do  it  with  pleasure,  Mrs.  Kemp,  if  you  really  wish  me 
to,"  she  said,  and  an  arrangement  as  to  hours  and  pay- 
ment was  forthwith  made. 

Two  more  music  scholars  were  offered  Janet  within 
the  next  few  days,  and  these  she  took,  refusing  several 
others  soon  afterward,  from  the  fear  that  she  would  not 
do  justice  to  her  already  established  duties  should  she  ac- 
cept more  than  three. 

Her  brothers,  who  came  often  to  spend  a  night  or  a 
Sunday  in  the  bright  little  home,  marvelled  at  the  change 
which  they  saw  in  her.  Her  listless  indifference  was 
gone.  She  was  bright,  animated,  keenly  interested  in 
their  plans  and  in  their  steadily  growing  success.  She 
made  them  bring  home  the  clothes  that  needed  mend- 
ing; she  studied  recipes,  and  baked  cakes  and  pies  for 
them  to  take  back  to  their  rather  comfortless  boarding- 
place.  And  when  the  first  long  vacation  came,  it  was 
she  who  suggested  that  the  cottage  should  be  closed,  and 
that  they  should  take  a  "flat"  in  a  pleasant  suburb  of 
the  town  in  which  her  two  elder  brothers  were  in  busi- 
ness, and  all  "  keep  house  "  together  for  the  summer. 

Her  gift  for  teaching  was  so  evident,  her  faithfulness 
so  great,  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  she  was  offered  the 
position  of  head  teacher  of  her  department,  with  a  salary 
more  than  double  the  one  which  she  was  then  receiving. 
The  added  duties  obliged  her  to  give  up  her  music  schol- 
ars, but  her  other  activities  went  on;  she  had  found  her 
place  of  usefulness  in  church  and  Sunday-school,  and  the 
sweet  and  pleasant  little  home  had  become  a  haven  of 
refuge  for  homesick  and  discouraged  girls. 

She  had  seen  or  imagined  that  her  mother  felt  the 
keenness  of  the  winter  weather,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  in  the  poorly  contrived  cottage  heated  by  stoves 
the  even  temperature  that  had  been  kept  by  the  excel- 
lent furnaces  in  the  old  home,  and  she  welcomed  an  in- 
vitation that  came  to  her  mother  immediately  after 
Christmas  the  second  year. 

Mrs.  Steele's  only  sister  had  lived  for  many  years  in 
southern  California,  but  one  hiuderance  and  another  had 
arisen,  and  visits  often  planned  had  never  come  to  pass. 
Now  Mrs.  Armitage  wrote  that  she  would  take  no  denial. 

"You  shall  stay  with  me  until  March  is  over, "she 
said;  "and  then,  if  you  will,  go  back  to  enjoy  your  New 
England  spring.  Janet  will  be  too  busy  to  miss  you,  and 
she  can  borrow  a  college  girl  or  two  if  she  tli  inks  she  will 
be  lonesome.  I  only  wish  she  could  come  too." 

Mrs.  Steele  yielded  to  the  general  pressure,  and  went, 
and  for  some  weeks  her  letters  were  filled  with  raptures 
over  the  flowers  and  the  mildness  of  the  air.  Then,  to 
the  no  small  amusement  of  Janet  and  her  brothers,  a 
change  crept  in. 

"It    seems   wicked    to  be  tired   of  strawberries,"  she 


wrote,  "and  to  think  that  the  violets  are  becoming 
monotonous;  and  I  wish  I  had  not  heard  somebodv  sav 
that  the  flowers  were  'canned'!  It  would  be  flat  heresy, 
I  suppose,  to  say  that  the  air  is  too  soft;  that  it  makes 
one  so  lazy  that  one  ought  to  be  ashamed,  but  is  not,  for 
lack  of  energy.  I  don't  want,  chrysanthemums  in  Feb- 
ruary; anil  they  are  rather  poor  things,  anyhow,  enfee- 
bled by  the  lack  of  that  touch  of  frost  which,  to  an  or- 
thodox chrysanthemum,  is  its  signal  for  blooming.  I 
believe  that  is  just  it.  I  am  pining  for  the  feel  and  smell 
of  the  air  after  a  nice  sharp  frost!  The  grapes  are  too 
sweet;  there  is  a  sort  of  general  resemblance  in  the  tastes 
of  the  different  fruits.  I  want  a  russet  apple  and  some 
Concord  grapes  and  some  j/r«<7)//  peaches,  ungrateful  that 
I  am  !" 

She  had  them  all  next  year,  for  she  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  go  away  again.  And  her  letter  flashed  a  sud- 
den light  into  Janet's  mind. 

"Is  it  only  the  weak  and  worthless  things," she  mused, 
"that  perish  with  the  first  '  touch  of  frost'?  Need  we 
dread  it  if  garner  and  store  are  full,  if  the  summer  growth 
has  been  made?  Ah,  but  something  should  have  been 
offered  first — the  flowers,  the  fruits,  which  need  no  frost 
for  their  perfecting.  I  must  tell  my  girls;  I  must  try  to 
make  them  understand." 


A   TALK  WITH   THE   SEA   DIVER. 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 

HE  was  the  strangest-looking  being  with  his  armor  on, 
his  .copper  helmet  and  breastplate,  the  long  con- 
necting pipe  that  supplied  him  with  air,  the  rope  about  his 
waist  with  which  he  signalled,  when  under  water,  to 
those  above  —  one  pull  meaning  this,  and  two  pulls 
meaning  that  —  his  foot-gear  almost  as  strange  as  his 
head-gear,  and  the  huge  glass  eyes,  the  windows  through 
which  he  looked.  He  appeared  like  some  enormously 
magnified  insect,  like  some  creature  left  over  from  the 
primeval  world.  He  was  only  a  diver  going  down  to 
settle  the  position  of  the  big  stone  just  sunk  with  him 
for  the  bridge  pier  in  mid-stream. 

"What  do  I  find  down  there?"  he  said,  in  reply  to 
my  question  one  evening  when,  his  work  over,  he  sat  at 
the  water-side  in  every-day  garments,  calmly  smoking 
his  pipe.  "Not  much  here.  In  some  waters  things  of 
value,  chests  of  old  coin  and  jewels.  In  Boston  Bay, 
when  I  went  down  to  get  back  a  man-of-war's  anchor,  I 
found  the  bottom  jest  strewn  with  lost  anchors.  Fine 
field  for  an  old  junk-dealer  that." 

"  Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl,"  I 
thought,  as  I  quoted  the  line  in  my  mind.  "Are  you 
never  afraid?''  I  asked. 

"Afraid  of  what?"  he  returned.  "There's  nothing  to- 
be  afraid  of  in  these  latitudes  after  you  know  your 
business." 

"I  meant  of  drowning,"  I  said. 

"How  you  going  to  drown?"  was  the  answer,  as  he 
took  out  his  pipe  to  look  at  the  bowl.  "The  boat's  jest 
overhead  with  your  life-lines;  the  fellows  in  it  are  all  the 
time  pumpin'  you  down  fresh  air  through  the  pipe.  You 
can't  drown  while  .you've  plenty  of  air  to  breathe." 

"  But  what  if  the  pipe  collapsed?" 

"Can't.  It's  three  thick,  to  begin  with,  and  coiled 
inside  with  copper  wire  to  end  with.  Can't." 

"  But  can  you  see  down  there?"  I  persevered. 

"Oh  yes,  if  it  isn't  too  deep.  The  fellows  in  the  boat 
can  see  you  when  you  can't  see  them  if  you  look  up. 
Well,  when  you  look  up  it's  queer,  There  ain't  no  sky. 
It  all  ends  at  the  surface.  The  boat's  a  shadow;  and 
there's  the  life-lines  swinging  like  long  threads  in  the 
water,  and  that's  all." 

"  But  what  if  it  is  too  deep  for  you  to  see  your  way  •" 
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"  It  has  to  lie  more  than  fifty  feet  for  that.      And  then, 
if  it's  dark  water,  or  it"  il,'s  in  the  night,  there's  a  lantern 


say.     But  you  'ain't  no  time  to  sweat  or  count  your  pulse 
\\hen  there's  a  shark  round.      When  I  have  a  nightmare 


that  screws  into  the  helmet,  and  scares  the  lishes  well,  I     now,  and  it's  years  sence,  I  jest  see  that  great  eye  rolling- 


can  tell  you!" 


round  inter  mine.     But  I  snatched  my  knife  out  quicker' n 


"You    miiM    look   like  a  star  then,  as  you  sink  lower     chain    lightning— a  diver  ain't  never  without  his  knife, 


and  lower  into  the  water." 

"  I  Liness  they  don't,  know  what  a  star  is.  But  it 
would  make  a.  cat.  laugh  to  see  them  scurry  when  I  come 
along'  with  the  light  in  my  cap." 

''But  I  should  think  your  hreath  would  mist  your 
windows." 

"No.  The  air  they  pump  down  keeps  them  clear." 
And  he  pulled  away  again. 

"But  I  don't  see  how  you  get  down  to  the  bottom.  I 
should  think  the  water  would  buoy  you  up." 

"  Not  when  I  have  sixty  pounds  of  lead  on  each  shoul- 
der, and  ten  on  each  shoe,  and  some  more  at  the  waist  to 
keep  me  straight." 

"  i.iood  LTarious!  that's  enough  to  sink  you,  anyway! 
And  then  that  copper  breastplate  and  shoulder-piece!" 

"Crush  your  chest  right  in  if  you  didn't 
wear  it — the  water  would." 

"But  what  if  you  got  caught  in  any- 
thing?" I  continued,  as  he  didn't  seem 
troubled  by  my  questions. 

"  Well,  I  guess  you  want  to  steal  my 
trade!  Why,  if  I  got  tangled  in  the  lines 
or  anything,  I'd  only  have  to  stoop  and  cut 
off  the  leads,  and  up  I'd  fly  to  the  top  like 
a  cork.  There  ain't  no  danger,  you  see." 

"  It's  like  life,  isn'tit — cut  off  the  weights, 
and  up  you  II y  J" 

"You'd  'a'  thought  'twas  like  life  i  I' 
you'd  gone  down  with  me  at  a  spot  called 
Silver  Bank,  some  forty  miles  off  the  shore 
of  Haiti,  where  an  English  frigate  foun- 
dered in  1793,  and  a  company  was  getting 
out  the  guns  and  copper  and  heavy  ord- 
nance. Nothin'  of  her  left  but  that.  When 
I  tell  my  little  girl  about  it,  she  says  it 
beats  fairy-land." 

I  should  think  it  would  have  done  so,  as 
he  described  it  to  me  more  than  once,  with 
mounds  and  valleys  far  beneath  the  wash  of 
the  upper  wave  ;  with  its  great  reefs,  where 
the  arches  were  so  hollowed  between  them 
as  to  leave  colonnades  of  immense  pillars,  almost  covered 
with  the  profusion  of  marine  growth,  wreathing  them 
and  floating  off  from  them — long  parti-colored  streamers, 
spangled  sea  flowers,  and  pluming  tufts,  and  all  round 
and  above  them  that  clear  translucent  medium  which 
wasn't  air;  and  close  at  hand  caverns  winding  away  into 
darkness,  and  wonderful  coral-trees  with  their  boughs 
swaying  heavily  through  the  water;  and  fish  with  purple 
and  silver  sides  gliding  and  sliding  and  curving  up  and 
•down  and  in  and  out  among  the  branches, 

"  While  tlieiv  fins 
Throb  out  .slow  rhvthnis." 

"Silver  Bank  seems  to  have  made  a  great  impression 
on  you,"  I  said  at  another  time,  when  the  diver  was  again 
going  over  its  glories. 

"It  like  to  have,"  said  he 

"  In  what,  way  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  you  see,  in  general  the  fishes  and  such  don't 
notice  you.  Think  you're  another." 

"  I  should  think  they'd  he  afraid  of  you,  rather." 

"Don't  seem  to  be.  But  it  was  down  Silver  Bank  that 
jest  's  I  was  squinting  up  to  see  if  the  lines  was  straight, 
a.  great  cold  eye  looked  into  mine.  It  was  a  shark." 

"A  shark!" 

"Yes;  it  made  the  cold  sweat  start  right  out  on  me 
down  there,  with  all  that  water  round  me,  as  you  may 


you  know.  And  'here'.-,  a  tender  spot,  near  the  gills,  if 
you  can  reach  it  before  he's  a  chance  to  turn  over,  and, 
thank  goodness,  I  did!" 

"And  pulled  the  rope  for  them  to  draw  you  right  up?" 
"I?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  lilted  the  chain  round  the  big 
gun  for  them  to  haul  that  up.  And  I  saw  a  bottle  there 
that  a  baby  oyster  had  swum  inter,  and  grown  till  it  filled 
it,  and  I  climbed  along  and  got  it  for  my  little  girl. 
Here;  I  found  this,  too,  that  day.  Want  it?  It's  been 
under  water  sence  the  days  of  the  buccaneers,  for  all  I 
know."  And  he  gave  me  a  bullet  on  which  a  tiny  shell 
had  encrusted  itself— a  bullet  that  had  doubtless  dealt 
death  ere  it  fell  where  1  wish  all  bullets  were— a  shell 
that  was  the  death  shroud  of  the  little  creature  that  once 
lived  in  it. 


TROUBLE    IX    THE   CIIEE    LONG 
FAMILY. 

BY   MARY  V.  WORSTELL. 

MES.  CHEE  LONG  was  like  many  oth- 
er mothers  in  one  respect — she  didn't 
look  very  much  older  than  some  of  her 
children.  She  wore  the  same  artless  Jap- 
anese expression,  and  had  the  same  gay 
little  ways.  In  fact,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
her  hair,  which  was  always  beautifully  ar- 
I'anged,  you  would,  at  most,  have  taken 
her  to  be  an  older  sister.  Her  hair  was  always  dressed 
once  a  week  ("whether  it  needed  to  be  or  not,"  she  said), 
and  every  week  some  fresh  and  fascinating  loop  was 
added  which  made  her  look  younger  and  handsomer 
than  ever.  So  her  children  thought,  and  so  they  told 
her  frankly.  What  wonder,  then,  that  Mrs.  Chee  Long 
u  ore  a  happy  expression? 

But  she  was  no  more  free  from  anxiety  than  many 
another  mother.  She  confided  to  an  intimate  friend  one 
day.  over  a  tiny  cup  of  fragrant  tea,  just  what  the 
trouble  was. 

Mischievous  children!  There  was  but  one  on  whom 
she  could  really  depend  for  continuous  good  conduct, 
she  said,  and  that  was  Ab.  This  was  the  familiar  name 
of  the  "Aborigine,"  a  title  bestowed  by  a  person  called 
"  Tom"  on  a  strange  yellow  buckskin  creature  that  made 
its  appearance  in  the  (_'hee  Long  family  a  year  or  two 
before.  No  ordinary  Japanese  could  manage  so  long  a 
name  as  Aborigine,  and  so  it  was  instantly  shortened 
to  Ab,  and  by  this  name  she  was  known  and  loved. 
Some  said  she  "lacked  backbone,"  and  perhaps  she  did; 
but  I  am  sure  her  disposition  was  above  reproach.  With 
arms  always  outspread,  she  seemed  to  be  yearning  to 
take  all  of  these  ill-assorted  children  to  her  buckskin 
bosom,  and  fold  them  away  forever  out  of  the  reach  of 
mischief. 

What  a  troublesome  lot  they  were,  to  be  sure!     There 
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was  little  Hoang  Ho,  with  his  beautiful  long-  pig-tail.  He 
had  not  yet  reached  the  age  when  lie  could  walk,  but  the 
trouble  be  made  would  have  reflected  glory  on  a  centi- 
pede with  dozens  of  legs  in  working  order.  It  was  be 

who  grabbed  off  the  dang- 
ling foot  of  Augusta,  the 
battered  but  still  cheerful 
remains  of  a  wonderful 
French  doll.  It  was  Ho- 
ang Ho  who  pulled  the  lit- 
tle side  locks  of  his  adopt- 
ed brothers  till  their  sev- 
eral squeaks  sent  forth  such 
agonized  wails  that  Mrs. 

/$^&&lf        Chee  Lon°  had  to~  well> 

she  punished  him  thor- 
oughly. 

But  it  wasn't  Hoang  Ho 
that  made  the  most  trouble ; 
it  was  Jack.  Jack  was  a 
buoyant  creature,  and  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  family. 
It  was  he  who  devised  the 
most  absorbing  games — 
<;-a  mes  that  would  make  one 

forget  a  dismal  rain  outside,  and  turn  the  nursery  into  a 
place  of  gayety  and  delight.  He  wore  a  beautiful  striped 
gown,  and  an  alluring  smile,  whose  width  was  only  re- 
stricted by  the  size  of  his  head. 

But  at  times,  singularly  enough,  the  spirit  of  mischief 
possessed  Jack.  Punishment  always  followed  these  esca- 
pades, however,  and  it  was  always  the  same — being  shut 
up  in  a  dark  room.  If  Jack  was  mortified  by  his  mis- 
deeds, he  never  let  it  be  known.  When  liberated,  he  al- 
ways bobbed  up  serene  and  happy. 

That  was  before  he  almost  killed  Augusta.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  what  he  was  doing,  though  he  pretended  lie 
didn't.  She  had  taken  a  seat  on  his  box,  with  all  the 
grace  that  distinguished  her  in  by-gone  times,  when  pop! 
up  jumped  Jack,  and  over  went  Augusta,  who  thereafter 
was  obliged  to  go  through  life  with  a  most  distressing 
crack  in  her  head,  and  the  liability  to  severe  headaches. 
Jack  was  punished,  I  am  glad  to  say.  Mrs.  Chee  Long 
was  so  mad — I  should  say  grieved— that  she  got  upon  the 
box  and  locked  Jack  in.  She  thought  she  did. 

But,  alas!  when  the  cover  was  almost  closed,  Jack  had 
not  finished  trying  to  excuse  himself,  and  the  result  is 
almost  too  dreadful  to  tell.  By  not  submitting-  gracefully 
to  his  well-deserved  punishment,  he  was  almost  choked  to 
death.  His  eyes  bulged  out,  his  smile  was  the  smile  of 
an'ony,  and  his  arms  waved  wildly.  Foi'tunately,  his 
plight  was  discovered  before  the  springs  of  his  life  were 
snapped  and  broken. 

Ever  since  that  fearful  experience  Jack  has  been  more 
particular  in  his  conduct.     When  he  intends 
mischief,  he  is   careful   to  observe  who  is 
present. 

One   day,  after     noting    that    Mrs.  Chee 
Long  had  taken  Ab  out  for  a  drive — a  re- 
ward for  long-continued  good  conduct — Jack 
proposed  to  the  remaining  members  of  the 
household  that  they  should  "have  a  lark." 
"Let's!"  said  little  Hoang  Ho. 
"Let's!"  echoed  little  Ton  Long. 
"  What  is  it  to  be?"  asked  cautious  Hang 
Hi,  who  well  remembered  Augusta's  sad  ac- 
cident, and   who  instinctively   felt    of    the 
beautiful  bang  which  completely  encircled 
the  top  of  her  head. 

"We  might  play  Pocahontas.  only  Ab  isn't  here." 
"We  might  play  George  Washington,  only  we  haven't 
any  hatchet  and  cherry-tree." 

"We  might  play  William  Tell,"  said  Jack. 


"Let's! "  said  little  Hoang  Ho  again.  "  Who  was  \Vil- 
liam.  and  what  did  he  tell?" 

••Listen  to  the  kid,"  said  Jack.  '-What  did  he  tell! 
Not  much;  but  he  did  a  lot." 

Then,  as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  he  issued  his  commands. 
Ton  Long  was  to  be  the  tree,  and  Augusta  was  to  he  Toll's 
son.  She  was  ordered  to  take  her  place  by  the  tree,  but 
it  was  found  that  Tou  Long  was  too  short.  As  Augusta 
evidently  wished  to  play  the  part  of  Tell,  Jun.,  and  as 
Tou  Long  positively  refused  to  assume  that  character, 
matters  were  compromised  by  having  Augusta  sit  instead 
of  stand.  The  "apple"  was  a  small  pin-cushion,  but  of 
the  required  si/e  and  color,  and  it  staid  in  place  like  a 
little  crown  on  the  cracked  head  of  Augusta.  Then  the 
archer!  No  less  than  Jack  himself  was  to  be  archer. 
When  the  tree,  the  son,  and  the  apple  were  in  place  and 
arranged  to  his  liking,  Jack  stepped  proudly  and  confi- 
dently forth,  bowed  to  the  audience,  adjusted  the  arrow, 
and  was  about  to  let  it  spring  forth,  when  Augusta  said, 

"Wait,  Jack!     What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I'm  going  to  shoot  that  apple  into  seventy-five  pieces, 
if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  keep  still.'' 

"But  how  do  you  know  you'll  hit  the  apple?  You 
might  hit  me  instead,"  argued  Augusta. 

"  What  if  I  did?"  said  Jack.  "  You  couldn't  look  any 
worse  than  you  do  if  I  hit  you  square  in  the  face." 

"  Oh-h,  Jack!"  came  in  an  indignant  chorus  of  squeaks. 
"The  idea  of  saying  such  a  thing  to  dear  Augusta!  Ma 
says  that  she  and  Ab  have  the  best  dispositions  in  the 
whole  family." 

"What  do  I  care?"  said  naughty  Jack,  thoroughly 
vexed  at  not  being  allowed  to  show  his  skill  as  a  marks- 
man. 

"I'll  tell  ma,"  said  the  tree,  approaching  Jack,  and 
shaking  the  apple  threateningly. 

"Ow-a!"  he  wailed,  as  a  stray  needle  in  the  apple 
stuck  him.  "  Ow,  Augusta,  help  nie  get  this  out!" 

"Stop,  Jack!"  called  out  Hi,  trying  to  assert  some  au- 
thority in  the  midst  of  the  uproar. 

"I  won't!"  screamed  Jack.  "I  won't  mind  anybody 
but  ma.  I  won't  mind  Augusta,  nor  Ab,  nor  you  —  you 
who  were  'marked  down  '  too." 

"  I  was  not,"  said  Hang  Hi,  flushing  angrily. 

"You  were!  I  saw  the  mark.  It  said,  '  $1  25,  former- 
ly $2  00.'  It  was;  you  know  it  was!" 

"  Suppose  it  was,"  retorted  Hang  Hi.  "  You  never  cost 
more  than  fifty  cents  when  you  were  brand-new;  you 
were  put  together  by  a  little  red-faced  Dutchman,  and 
sold  for — 

I  really  don't  know  to  what  lengths  they  would  have 
gone ;  but  just  then  the  bell  rang. 

When  Mrs.  Chee  Long  and  Ab  entered  the  nursery, 
everything  seemed  quiet  and  peaceful,  though  a  more 
careful  examination  might  have  disclosed  the  fact  that 


PLAYING    "  WILLIAM    TELL." 

Augusta's  face  was  very  red,  and  that  Hang  Hi  and  Jack 
were  breathing  a  little  quicker  than  usual,  and  exchang- 
ing unfriendly  glances,  while  poor  little  Tou  Long  stuck 
his  hands  deep  into  the  sleeve  pockets  of  his  little  black 
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gown,  and  stood  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other. 
Somehow,  I  think  they  all  were  a  little  hit  ashamed  of 
themsel  ves  \\hen  the  dispute  was  over.  I  know  that  not. 
one  of  them  "  told  on  "  Jack,  and  if  tliey  thought  best  to 
keep  still  about  the  disagre.  raent,  /  snail  never  tell  their 
mother  what  1  know  about  the  matter. 


A   TPiIO    OF   TRUE   BEAT!   STOIUES. 

]  1  V    ,1.     MACDONALD    O  X  L  E  V. 
I.— A   BEAR   IX    A    BARN 

HAD  the  pleasure  not  very  long 
ago  of  telling  in  these  pages  three 
little  stories  about  ghosts  which 
some  people  were  foolish  enough 
to  imagine  they  had  seen,  and  I 
now  want  to  relate  three  other 
tales  about  something-  more  sub- 
stantial than  ghosts,  namely,  real 
live  bears. 

There  was  great  excitement  at 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Gower  Price,  in 
Northumberland  County,  Kew 
Brunswick,  one  fine  March  morn- 
ing; for,  while  pitching  down  hay 
to  the  hungry  cattle,  Mr.  Price 
had  made  a  discovery  the  like  of 

which  had  certainly  never  been  known  in  the  country- 
side before.  The  mow  was  a  big  one,  and  the  part  he  at- 
tacked that  morning  had  not  previously  been  disturbed, 
and  there,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  hay,  curled  up  as 
snugly  as  possible,  and  sleeping  the  sleep  begun  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  lay  a  fine  black  bear. 

To  say  that  the  worthy  farmer  was  surprised  would 
hardly  do  justice  to  his  feelings.  To  the  ii nding  of  rats 
and  mice  in  his  mows  he  was  quite  accustomed,  and  he 
knew  how  to  deal  with  such  unbidden  guests.  But  a 
bear  presented  an  altogether  different  problem,  and  not 
feeling  equal  to  solving  it  unaided,  he  called  in  the  as- 
sistance of  his  neighbors.  The  news  of  the  wonder 
quickly  spread,  and  soon  the  spacious  barn  was  filled 
with  eager  visitors,  who  very  gingerly  approached  the 
mow,  and  took  a  peep  at  this  novel  "sleeping  beauty." 
Then,  of  course,  they  proceeded  to  advise  Mr.  Price. 

Some  said,  "Shoot  him  before  he  wakes  up";  others, 
of  a  more  adventurous  spirit,  cried:  "No;  that's  not 
sport.  Set  the  dogs  on  him,  and  let  us  have  some  fun." 
But  a  shrewd  old  hunter,  who  knew  the  value  of  a  live 
bear  in  the  market,  gave  better  counsel  still.  "He  won't 
wake  up  for  another  fortnight,"  he  said,  "and  before 
then  I'll  come  over  and  tie  him  up  with  ropes,  so  that  he 
can't  hurt  himself  or  any  one  else.  Then  we'll  put  him 
in  a  cage,  and  when  he's  in  condition  again,  he'll  sell  for 
a  good  sum.'' 

And  this  was  what  Mr.  Price  did.  When  "Brer  Bar," 
as  Uncle  Remus  would  call  him,  awoke  out  of  his  long 
nap,  it  was  to  find  himself  bound  beyond  all  possibility 
of  breaking  free,  and  a  couple  of  months  later,  looking 
his  very  best,  after  being  well  fed  and  cared  for.  he  was 
taken  to  the  city,  and  thence  despatched  to  the  United 
Stales,  where,  perhaps,  at  this  moment  he  is  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  some  menagerie: 

II.— BRUIN   AND   THE   BUTCHER. 

My  second  story  is  also  about  a  bear  in  a  barn,  but  dif- 
fers from  the  first  in  that  this  time  Bruin,  instead  of  be- 
ing fast  asleep,  was  very  wide  awake.  Otherwise  there 
would  have  been  no  story  to  tell. 

An  organ-grinder  who  was  travelling  through  the  west 
of  England,  accompanied  by  a  tame  brown  bear,  which 
he  had  trained  to  dance,  stopped  at  a  farmer's  house  late 


one  afternoon,  and  after  greatly  amusing  the  family  by 
bis  performance — for  his  organ  was  a  fine  one  and  the 
hear  very  docile  and  intelligent— he  had  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining permission  to  stay  all  night.  He  himself  was 
given  a  bed  in  the  boys'  room,  but  his  furry  companion 
had  to  be  content  with  a  snug-  corner  in  the  barn. 

A  little  after  midnight  there  came  such  alarming  noises 
from  the  barn,  which  was  only  a  few  paces  away,  as 
to  waken  everybody  in  the  house.  Frantic  shrieks  of 
"Help!  Help!!  Murder!!!"  and  sounds  as  of  a  strong 
man  struggling  desperately  for  dear  life,  issued  out  upon 
the  still  night  air. 

Hurriedly  drawing  on  some  clothes,  the  farmer  snatched 
up  a  lantern,  and,  followed  by  the  organ-grinder,  hasten- 
ed to  the  barn.  On  the  doors  being  thrown  open,  the  rays 
of  the  lantern  revealed  a  large  man  engaged  in  a  furious 
wrestling  match  with  the  bear,  from  whose  mighty  em- 
brace he  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  escape.  As  the  hear 
was  muzzled  and  had  no  claws  to  speak  of,  his  victim 
stood  in  no  clanger  of  serious  injury.  But  his  position 
was  alarming  enough,  notwithstanding,  and  he  implored 
the  farmer  to  come  to  his  rescue. 

Divining,  however,  that  this  midnight  visitor's  mission 
was  a  dishonest  one,  for  which  he  deserved  to  be  well 
punished,  the  organ-grinder  called  out  to  his  pet,  "Hug 
him.  Jack!  hug  him!''  and  the  bear,  evidently  enjoying 
the  sport,  continued  to  squeeze  the  man  unmercifully, 
until  the  farmer,  thinking  the  rogue  had  suffered  suffi- 
ciently, got  the  bear's  owner  to  command  his  release. 

It  turned  out  that  Bruin's  captive  v>  as  a  rascally 
butcher  who  had  come  to  steal  a  fine  calf.  In  the  dark- 
ness he  stumbled  over  the  hear,  and  was  at  once  made 
prisoner.  The  farmer  was  so  delighted  at.  the  animal's 
conduct  that,  in  the  morning  he  feasted  him  upon  the  best 
in  the  larder,  and  gave  his  master  a  sovereign  as  he  was 
leaving. 

III.— THE   BEAR   AND   THE   BULL. 

As  perhaps  many  of  my  readers  already  know,  the 
British  regiments  are  very  fond  of  having  pets.  In  some 
cases  it  is  a  big  billy-goat;  in  others,  a  superb  stag;  or 
maybe  a  splendid  dog.  But  of  all  pets,  the  favorite 
seems  to  be  a  bear.  During  my  boyhood  in  Halifax, 
there  was  almost  always  a  bear  in  one  of  the  barracks, 
and  I  have  many  a  time  watched  with  intense  interest  a 
huge  fellow  that  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Wellington 
Barracks  having  a  boxing  match  with  the  soldier  who 
had  special  charge  of  him.  and  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond. 

By-the-way,  this  very  bear  unintentionally  committed 
suicide  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  His  chain  was  just 
long  enough  to  allow  him  to  mount  to  the  top  of  a  high 
board  fence,  and  one  dark  rainy  night  the  poor  chap, 
somehow  or  other,  slipped  off  this  fence  over  on  the  other 
side,  and  being  unable  to  get  back,  hung  there  until 
death  released  him  from  his  sufferings,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  sorrowing  soldiers  found  their  pet  limp  and  life- 
less. 

But  it  is  of  another  regimental  bear  that  I  am  now 
about  to  tell.  In  the  barrack -yard  of  the  Infantry 
School  at  Fredericton  chained  to  a  post  is  a  fine  bear, 
which  is  the  pet  and  pride  of  the  corps.  One  bright  af- 
ternoon last  summer  the  customary  quiet  of  the  place  was 
of  a  sudden  rudely  disturbed  by  the  violent  entrance  of 
a  big  bull,  evidently  in  a  high  state  of  excitement.  The 
creature  had  broken  away  from  a  butcher  who  was  lead- 
ing it  down  the  street,  and  had  dashed  through  the  barrack 
gate  before  the  startled  sentry  had  a  chance  to  challenge 
it,  or  bar  its  passage,  had  he  so  dared. 

Heading  at  once  for  the  upper  end  of  the  enclosure, 
the  bull  soon  caught  sight  of  the  bear,  and  with  a  thun- 
derous bellow  bore  down  upon  its  hereditary  antagonist. 
The  bear  promptly  prepared  to  receive  cavalry,  but  it 
soon  became  clear  that,  hampered  as  he  was  by  his  chain, 
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the  odds  were  greatly  against  him,  nnd  unless  the  soldiers 
hastened  to  their  pet's  rescue,  they  would  he  mourning 
his  loss.  The  infuriated  bull  butted  him  to  the  ground, 
then  tossed  him  on  its  horns,  and  in  fact  knocked  him 
about  sadly,  without  receiving  any  punishment  what- 
ever. 

Happily,  however,  there  were  plenty  of  soldiers  at 
hand,  and,  seizing  their  bayoneted  rilles.  they  ru>hed  to 
poor  Bruin's  assistance.  By  dint  of  dauntless  prodding, 
they  soon  succeeded  in  driving  ort'  the  bull,  but  so  violent 
was  it  that  no  one  could  secure  it,  and  finally  it  had  to  be 
killed  with  a  bullet.  Thanks  to  their  spee.lv  succor,  the 
bear  was  little  the  worse  for  the  unprovoked  attack  upon 
him,  and  still  nourishes  in  good  health  and  spirits. 


THE    BAMBOO. 

ALTHOUGH  no  production  of  China  is  of  so  much  importance 
to  us  as  ten,  there  an.-  ethers  of  ei|ii,-il  or  perhaps  superior 
value  'to  the  Chinese  themselves.  Among  these  may  lie  e-lasscd 
the  liamtmo. 

The  bamboo  is  a  genus  of  grass,  of  which  most  of  the  species 
attain  a  great  si/,e,  many  of  Them  being  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  in 
height ;  some,  says  a .  go»<l  authority,  over  seventy  feet.  The  spe- 
eies  are  numerous,  ami  are  found  in  all  tropieal  ami  snbtropie.il 
countries,  both  in  the  Eastern  ami  Western  hemispheres.  The 
stems  ofthe  bamboo  are  jointed,  very  hard,  lint  light  and  elastic, 
hollow,  containing  only  alight  spongy  pith,  exec)  it  at  the  joints, 
where  they  are  divided  by  strong  partitions. 

Although  the  bamboo  is  of  great  service  to  the  inhabitants  of 
every  country  in  which  it  grows,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  any 
people  put  it  to  as  many  different,  uses  as  the  Chinese.  In  their 
bands  the  bamboo  may  almost  be  considered  a  universal  ma- 
terial, for  they  perform  with  it  operations  the'  must  various  and 
dissimilar  that  can  well  be  imagined.  They  manufacture  with 
it  stools,  tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  and  all  other  articles  of  furni- 
ture. It  supplies  scaffolding  for  building,  masts  and  yards  for 
shipping,  carts  and  wheelbarrows  for  husbandry,  wheels  and 
tubes  for  irrigation.  .Split  into  laths,  or  beaten  into  fibres.it 
forms  screens  for  ornament,  and  ropes,  cords,  and  twine  for  all 
purposes,  from  the  rigging  of  a  ship  to  the  wick  of  a  candle. 
Woven,  it  becomes  a  sail-cloth  or  a  sacking:  macerated  into  a 
pulp,  it  is  made  into  paper;  and  mixed  up  with  lime,  it  is  used 
to  calk  ships.  By  fastening  together  four  of  these  reeds,  s\\  im- 
ming-jackets  are  constructed  capable  of  supporting  one  or  more 
persons,  and  a  machine  is  thus  made  which  answers  to  our  more 
•elaborate  life-preservers.  When  young,  it  affords  a  nutritions 
article  of  diet ;  when  growing,  it  is  a  feuce  for  the  gardens  and 
lields,  a  protection  for  cottages,  and  an  ornament  for  palace's. 
It  is  the  weapon  of  justice  and  the  instrument  of  oppression, 
supporting  equally  the  authority  of  the  Mandarin  and  the  arro- 
gance ofthe  petty  official. 

So  endless  are  its  uses  that  it  almost  seems  that  without  its 
help  the  machinery  of  government  would  stand  still,  and  the 
Chinese  want  many  of  those  accessories  to  comfort  which  sepa- 
rate the  civilized  man  from  the  savage. 


ANTS  THAT  GATHER  HONEY. 

NO  one  expects  such  a  thing  from  these  plodding  and  bur- 
rowing little  insects,  but  there  is  a  branch  of  the  family 
in  Mexico  that  evidently  does  not  intend  to  allow  the  bees  a 
monopoly  of  the  honey-making  business.  They  cannot  fly 
about  from  flower  to  flower  as  does  the  little  busy  bee  that  im- 
proves each  shining  hour,  but  crawling  is  their  strong  point, 
and  although  they  are  not  very  quick  at  it,  they  manage  to 
crawl  up  trees.  This  would  seem  to  do  them  very  little  good 
unless  they  were  fruit  trees  in  bloom,  but  the  ants  do  not  care 
about  blossoms  at  all.  Flowers  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
honey. 

They  do  not  build  cells  either,  like  the  bees,  but  just  make 
honey-pots  of  themselves,  so  that  it  would  not  be  an  exagger- 
ated compliment  to  call  them  "lumps  of  sweetness,"  though 
balls  would  be  more  exact.  As  these  queer  little  creatures  nev- 
er appear  by  daylight,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  out  their  ways ;  but 


no  creature,  however  mysterious,  need  expect  to  bide  anything 
from  a  determined  naturalist.  lla\ing  heard  that  then'  \\eiv 
such  ants  in  Mexico,  tin'  man  of  science  decided  that  the  liist 
thing  to  look  for  was  an  ant-hill  :  and  before  long  he  found  one 
about  as  large  as  his  head,  with  a  round  opening  in  the  centre 
that  measured  an  inch  across,  lint  this  was  all  he  saw  while 
daylight  lasted,  for  there  was  no  sign  of  an  ant  anywhere 
around. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  hail  set,  a  single-  ant  crawled  through  I  lie' 
ope'iiing.  and  started  off  with  some-  set  purpose.  Another  fol- 
lowed, then  a  little  group,  and  linally  a  great  number  were  all 
moving  in  the  same'  direction.  They  knew  exactly  where  they 
\\e-ie'  going,  and  what  they  we're'  desirous  of  finding,  but  the 
person  wlio  was  watching  them  did  not,  and  he  resolved  to  lol- 
low  them.  It  was  neil  very  dark,  and  he'  had  a  lantern,  which 
made  it  easy  tei  watch  the  proceedings  of  I  liese  night-walkers. 
They  we're'  larger  than  ordinary  ants,  and  their  color  was  that 
of  the  brightest  lioue\. 

Away  went  the  ants,  \\ilh  the  naturalist  after  them,  tei  a 
thicket  of  stunted  oaks,  and  selecting  one  particular  live',  they 
s\\  armed  o\  IT  the'  trunk,  branches,  and  leaves,  and  were  evi- 
dently hunting  for  something.  As  the  trees  were  only  bushes, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  see  what  was  done;  and  the  ants  imme- 
diately busied  themselves  with  clusters  of  galls,  going  rapidly 
from  one  to  another,  and  using  their  month  organs  upon  them 
so  successfully  that  the  lower  end  of  their  bodies  became  by  de- 
grees perfect  balls  that  looked  like  large'  \ello\\  currants.  The 
insects  seemed  to  have  Ihrusi  iln-mselves  intei  tbe'se-  honey  balls, 
leaving  their  heads  and  legs  outside,  and  the  appearance  they 
presented  was  queer  enough. 

No  other  creature  would  ever  have  thought  of  getting  honey 
from  galls — another  name'  ten  bit  lerness — and  the  ants  have  this 
strange  lioney-making  all  to  themselves.  The  watcher  cut  off 
a  branch,  ants  and  all.  ami  carried  it  away  lei  study  at  his  lei- 
sure. The  busy  insects  diel  neit  si'i'in  to  mind  it  much,  but  \\nil 
on  with  their  honey-gathering.  This  consisted  in  licking  off 
tiny  drops  of  a  white  transparent  liquor  which  appeared  on  the 
outside  ofthe  galls ;  and  when  the  naturalist  tasted  it,  be  found 
it  sweet  and  pleasant.  When  the  honey  is  wanted  for  use,  the 
ant,  by  contracting  a  set  of  muscles  around  the  crop,  can  bring 
from  the  stores  of  sweetness  that  it  has  secreted  little  drops 
that  gather  on  the  threadlike  organs  around  the  mouth  and 
these  are  licked  off  with  great  enjoyment  by  its  hungry  compan- 
ions. 

Unfortunately  for  the  honey-bearers,  human  beings  like  ant 
honey  too,  and  in  Mexico  they  are  served  alive  as  a  dainty  dish, 
and  the  honey  sac  bitten  off,  as  though  it  were  the  great  yellow 
currant  it  looks  like.  The  ants  are  used  as  a  medicine  which  is 
supposed  to  cure  a  great  many  ills;  but  honey  ants  are  scarce, 
and  there  is  not  enough,  "to  go  round"  of  either  mediciue  or 
honey. 


EIGHT   HAND  AND   LEFT. 

THIS  curious  little  extract,  which  reads  somewhat  like  a 
riddle,  comes  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  the 
American  Museum  The  learned  doctor  is  speaking  on  a  sub- 
ject about  which  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  He  is 
arguing  the  cause  of  the  left  hand,  and  contends  that  she  is 
entitled  to  equal  consideration  with  the  right.  That  she  ought 
to  be  equally  instructed,  in  order  that  if  anything  should  happen 
to  her  sister,  she  might  be  as  competent  for  useful  employment 
as  the  right  hand  would  be  if  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the 
left: 

"There  are  two  sisters  of  us,  and  the  two  eyes  of  man  do  not 
resemble,  nor  are  capable  of  being  on  better  terms  with  each 
other  than  my  sister  and  myself,  but  for  the  partiality  of  onr 
parents,  who  make  the  most  injurious  distinctions  between  us. 
From  my  infancy  I  have'  been  K'el  to  consider  my  sister  as  a  being 
of  more  elevated  rank.  Nothing  was  spared  in  her  education, 
while  I  was  suffered  to  grow  up  without  the  least  instruction. 
She  had  masters  to  teach  her  writing,  drawing,  and  other  ac- 
complishments; but  if  by  chance  1  touched  a  pencil,  a  pen,  or  a 
needle,  I  was  bitterly  rebuked,  and  more,  than  once  I  have  beer, 
beaten  for  being  awkward  and  wanting  a  graceful  manner.  It 
is  true  my  sister  associated  me  with  her  upon  some  occasions, 
but  she  always  made  a  point  of  taking  the  lead,  calling  upon  me 
only  from  necessity,  or  to  figure  at  her  side." 

But  in  spite  of  Dr.  Franklin's  argument,  the  left  hand  lias 
never  yet  taken  equal  place  with  the  right,  and,  for  many  rea- 
sons, it  seems  bardl,\  probable  that  she  ever  will. 
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WHAT    SCIENCE    HAS    DONE    FOR    THE    WORLD. 

"Gl:.\NI)Al>,    EF    )<\     U    I'M1    Ml     TELOSOnl-E,    \V<»r  I.l-N'T     MMK'l'V      I 
NUFFIN    'liMI'T    UK    SUN,    IMl    1UC    .MOON,    Kit    1>K    KTAltB?" 

"No,  CHILE,  I  61-KOs  DA  WOULDN'T  A-UEEN  'SOOVEKKD  VIT." 


TOT'S  AFFECTIONS. 

MY  small  cousin  Tot,  aged  Com-,  was  equally  distinguished 
for  lii.s  warm  little  In-art  and  his  solemn,  e\  01  pi  rsrnt 
piety.  Hi-  liail  conceived  a  most  devoted  attachment  to  his 
Cousin  Vincent,  a  handsome  young  fellow,  blushing  over  any 
allusion  to  his  downy  delicate  mnsi.-iehe,  ami  shrinking  from 
notice  in  public.  Under  these  circumstances  Tot's  unconcealed 
affection  was  not  a  source  of  unmixed  delight  to  its  young  re- 
cipient. At  all  times  and  hours,  through  the  crowded  halls  of 
the  summer  hotel  where  we  were  all  staying,  would  ring  the 
clear,  shrill,  childish  voice. 

"Oli.  Cousin  Vincent,  how  beautiful  you  are!     What  a  dear 
little  'stache  you've  got  ?     It's  better  than  peaches  and  cream  ! 
You're  better  than  peaches  and  cream!     Cousin  Vincent,  ain't 
you  better  than  peaches  and  cream  .*"  until 
Vincent    would    rush    off',  blushing    like    a, 
peony,  and  quite  conscious  of  (lie  subdued 
and  unsubdued  giggles  he  left  behind  him. 

But,  the  climax  was  reached  one  rainy, 
cold  evening  when  all  the  guests  were  clus- 
tered about  llie  welcome  open  lire,  Tot  lean- 
ing against  my  knee  and  studying  the  flames 
thoughtfully.  At  last,  during  one  of  the 
outgoing  waves  of  talk,  Totty  spoke,  delib- 
erately, distinctly  : 

"I  don't  love  nobody  but  God  and  my 
cousin  Vincent." 

"Oh,  Totty!"  I  rashly  exclaimed,  to  divert 
tin-  general  attention  from  poor  Vincent: 
"  don't  you  love  me  .'" 

'•I  don't  love,  nobody  but  you  and  God 
and  m\  cousin  Vincent." 

"Totty,"  his  mother  called  from  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  "did  you  forget  «»•.'" 

"I  don't  love  nobody,"  said  Tot,  monot- 
onously, his  eyes  still  on  the  lire,"  but  my 
mamma  and  you  and  God  and  my  cousin 
Vincent." 

"Tot,"  cried  some  one  across  the  room, 
"what  about  your  father?" 

"I  don't  love  nobody  but  my  papa  and 
my  mamma  and  you  and  God  and  my  cousin. 
Vincent." 


"Totty,"  askedGny,  to  whom  the  mutual  devotion  of  the  little 
brothers  was  an  unceasing  delight,"  where  is  Hally  ?" 

"I  don't  love  nobody  but  my  brother  Hally  and  my  papa  and 
mv  mamma  and  you  and  God  and  my  cousin  Vincent." 

'••And  our  baby,Tol  .'" 

'•  I  don'l  love  nobody  but  your  baby  and  my  brother  Hally 
and  my  papa  and  my  mamma  and  you  and  God  and  my  cousin 
Vincent." 

"Totty,"  asked  a  voice  from  the  open  door,  where  some  one 
peeped  in,  "do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  love  t lie  doctor  '!" 

"  I  don't  love  nobody."  answ  ered  Tot  ty,  still  in  the  same  calm, 
unchanging,  solemn  voice — "I  don't  love  nobody  but  all  of  ours 
doctor  and  your  baby  and  my  brother  Ilally  and  my  papa  and 
my  mamma  and  you  and  God  and  my  cousin  Vincent;  and  I 
hue  (Hid  and  my  cousin  Vincent  because  they're  so  good — so 
pei-feck — they're  better  than  peaches  and  cream." 

Tin- re  was  a  wild  rush  for  the  door  on  the  part  of  a  young 
man  with  a  very  youthful  mustache,  who  w  as  seen  no  more  that 
night,  and  the  rest  of  us  in  solemn  procession  escorted  Tottv  to 

bed. 


CIRCUMSTANCES    ALTER    CASES. 
"  I  WISH  it  would  rain,"  sighed  Tommy. 
"  Why,"  said  his  mother,  "  1  don't  like  rain." 
"No,"  replied  Tommy,  "  but  you  haven't  got  a  new  pair  of 
rubber  boots  to  wear." 


TOMMY'S    LITTLE    GAME. 

"LKT'S  play  I  was  grandpa,"  suggested  Tommy. 
"  All  right,"  answered  May. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Tommy,  "  you  can  fan  me  while  I  go  to 
sleep." 

» 

TOO    MANY  COOKS. 

"WHY  are  you  so  naughty?"  asked  Bobby's  father. 
"  1  diinno,1'  answered  Bobby.    "  I  guess  it's  'cause  I've  got  so 
many  aunts  and  uncles  to  mind." 


A    THREAT. 

"HooitAY!"  roared  the  lire  as  it  leaped  up  the  chimney. 
"  Keep  still,"  called  t  he  watering-pot,  "  or  I'll  put  you  out." 


NO   NAME. 

"  WHAT  do  you  call  your  dog?"  asked  his  Uncle. 
"Don't  call  him  anything,"  said  Tommy.     "He  comes  when 

you  whistle." 

« 

LITTLE  Mary,  though  very  good-natured,  does  not  like  to  be 
treated  disrespectfully,  and  when,  the  other  morning,  Cousin 
Robert  said,  "Will  you  bring  me  my  hat,  mademoiselle  ?"  she 
angrily  answered,  "  I  won't  do  it,  Mr.  Mozelle." 


MISS  BANTAM.  "  WHAT  AILS  YOU,  THAT  YOU  ABE  LOOKING  so  GLUM  ?" 

MI?.   SHANGHAI.   "I'VE  FALLK.N  iimvs   ANII  KI-.OKEN  .MY   UIMUUJNK,  I  HUNK" 

MISS  BANTAM.  "  On,  iiow  HEI.IGUTFUL!  AND  urn  YOU  MAKE  A  wieu  7" 
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CANOEMATES: 

A  STORY  OF  THE  EVERGLADES. 

BY    KIRK    AIUNROE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  CAMP.MATES,"  "DOKTMATES,"  "THE  FLAMINGO  FEATHER,"  "CHRTSTAL,  JACK,  &  Co.,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  NOCTURNAL  VISITOR. 

FOR  a  full  minute  the  boys  sat  motionless,  listening-  in- 
tently for  any  sound  that  should  betray  the  presence 
of  the  intruder  who,  Worth  was  positive,  had  visited  their 
camp.  Once  they  both  heard  a  slight  rustling  in  the 
bushes  behind  them,  and  Worth,  putting  his  hand  on 
Simmer's  arm,  whispered  breathlessly : 


"There!     Hear  that?" 

"That's  nothing,"  answered  Sumner.  "  Probably  that 
'coon  has  come  back  to  look  for  the  rest  of  his  supper." 

"  But  a  'coon  couldn't  pull  a  gun,"  insisted  Worth. 

"Oh,  you  must  have  been  dreaming,"  returned  Sum- 
ner. "  Your  gun  hasn't  disappeared,  has  it  ?' 

"No,  but  I  am  sure  I  felt  it  move.  I  threw  my  ana 
across  it  before  I  went  to  sleep,  and  its  moving  woke  me. 
I  felt  it  move  once  after  I  was  awake,  as  though  some 
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one  were  trying  to  pull  it  away  very  gently.  Then  I  sat 
up  and  called  out,  'Who's  there?'  but  there  wasn't  any 
answer,  and  I  didn't  hear  a  sound.  But,  Sumner,  there's 
some  one  on  this  island  besides  ourselves,  I  know  there 
is.  and  he'll  kill  us  if  he  gets  the  chance.  Can't  we  get 
away  somehow  ?  Can't  we  ?  I  shall  die  of  fright  if  we 
have  ID  stay  here  any  longer." 

"Yes,  of  course  we  can,"  answered  Sumner,  soothing- 
ly, ''and  we'll  set  about  it  as  soon  as  daylight  conies. 
Until  then  we'll  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  though  I  can't  be- 
lieve there  is  a  human,  being  on  the  key  besides  our- 
selves. We  surely  would  have  seen  some  traces  of 
him." 

As  the  boy  finished  speaking,  he  went  outside  and 
threw  some  more  wood  on  the  fire.  In  another  minute 
a  bright  blaze  had  driven  back  the  shadows  from  a  wide 
circle  about  the  little  hut,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  approach  without  discovery.  Then  the  canoe- 
mates  sat  with  their  precious  guns  in  their  hands,  and 
talked  in  low  tones  until  the  moon  rose  above  the  trees 
behind  them,  flooding  the  whole  scene  with  a  light  almost 
as  bright  as  that  of  day. 

By  this  time  Worth's  conversation  began  to  grow  un- 
intelligible, liis  head  sank  lower  and  lower,  until  at  length 
he  slipped  down  from  his  sitting  position  fast  asleep.  Then 
Sumner  thought  he  might  as  well  lie  down,  and  in  an- 
other minute  lie  too  was  in  the  laud  of  dreams.  Worth 
was  very  restless,  and  occasionally  talked  in  his  sleep, 
which  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  dark  form  still 
crouching  in  the  shadows  behind  the  camp  did  iiut  again 
venture  to  approach  it. 

It  was  broad  daylight,  and  the  sun  was  an  hour  high, 
when  the  boys  next  awoke,  wondering  whether  their 
fright  of  the  night  before  had  been  a  reality  or  only  a 
dream.  Under  the  fear-dispelling  influence  of  the  sun- 
light even  Worth  was  inclined  to  think  it  might  have 
been  the  latter,  while  Sumner  was  sure  of  it. 

After  repleirtshing  their  fire,  they  went  down  to  the 
beach  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  sail,  and  for  their  morning 
plunge  in  the  clear  water.  There  was  nothing  in  sight; 
but  while  they  were  bathing,  Sumner  discovered  a  fine 
bunch  of  oysters.  These,  roasted  in  their  shells,  together 
with  the  birds  saved  from  the  evening  before,  made  quite 
a  satisfactory  breakfast.  After  eating  it,  and  carefully 
banking  their  fire  with  earth,  they  set  forth  to  explore 
the  island. 

As  they  were  most  anxious  to  search  for  traces  of  the 
l-j&t  canoes,  and  had  already  penetrated  the  interior  as  far 
as  the  central  pond  of  fresh  water,  they  decided  to  follow 
the  coast  line  as  closely  as  possible.  Accordingly,  witli 
their  loaded  guns  over  their  shoulders,  they  set  out  along 
the  water's  edge.  Their  progress  was  slow,  for  in  many 
places  the  mangroves  were  so  thick  that  they  found  great 
difficulty  in  forcing  a  way  through  them.  Then,  too, 
they  found  a  quantity  of  planks,  many  of  which  they 
hauled  up  as  well  as  they  could  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
tide  for  future  use.  While  thus  engaged,  the  meridian  sun 
and  their  appetites  indicated  the  hour  of  noon  before 
they  reached  a  small  grove  of  cocoa-nut-trees  beneath 
which  they  decided  to  rest. 

Sumner  climbed  one  of  the  tall,  smooth  trunks,  and 
cutting  off  a  great  bunch  of  nuts  in  all  stages  of  ripe- 
ness, let  it  fall  to  the  ground  with  a  crash.  As  he  was 
about  to  descend,  his  eye  was  arrested  by  something  that 
instantly  occupied  his  earnest  attention.  It  was  only 
the  stem  of  another  bunch  of  nuts,  but  it  had  been  cut, 
and  that  so  recently,  that  drops  of  fresh  sap  were  still 
oozing  from  it.  From  his  elevated  perch  he  could  also 
see  where  other  bunches  had  been  cut  from  trees  near  by, 
and  he  slid  to  the  ground  in  a  very  reflective  frame  of 
mind.  He  could  not  bear,  however,  to  arouse  Worth's 
fears  by  communicating  his  suspicions  until  he  had  re- 
duced them  to  a  certainty. 


S.i  he  said  nothing  of  his  discovery  while  they  lunched 
oil'  cocoa-nuts,  ripe  and  partially  so,  and  took  refreshing 
draughts  of  their  milk.  He  did,  however,  keep  a  sharp 
lookout,  and  finally  spied  what  resembled  a  dim  trail 
leading  through  the  bushes  behind  them  toward  the  in- 
terior. 

Finally,  on  the  pretext  that  he  might  get  a  shot  at 
some  doves,  and  asking  Worth  to  remain  where  he  was 
for  a  few  minutes,  Sumner  entered  the  bushes,  determined 
to  discover  the  mystery,  if  that  trail  would  lead  him  to 
it.  He  had  not  gone  more  than  a  hundred  yards  when 
his  foot  was  caught  by  a  low  vine,  and  he  plunged,  head 
first,  into  a  thick  ty-ti  bush.  He  fell  with  a  great  crash, 
and  made  such  a  noise  in  extricating  himself  from  the 
thorny  embrace,  that  he  did  not  hear  a  quick  rush  and 
a  rustling  of  the  undergrowth  but  a  short  distance  from 
him.  What  he  did  hear,  though,  a  minute  after  he  re- 
gained his  footing,  was  a  startled  cry,  and  the  roar  of 
Worth's  gun.  Then  dime  a  succession  of  yells,  mingled 
with  cries  of  murder,  and  such  shouts  for  help,  coupled 
with  his  own  name,  that  for  a  moment  he  was  paralyzed 
with  bewilderment  and  a  sickening  fear.  Then  he  bound- 
ed back  down  the  dim  trail,  just  in  time  to  see  Worth 
throw  down  his  gun,  and  rush  toward  the  struggling  fig- 
ure of  a  negro.  The  latter  was  rolling  on  the  ground 
at  the  foot  of  a  cocoa-nut-tree,  and  uttering  the  most 
piercing  yells. 

As  Worth  became  aware  of  Simmer's  presence,  he 
turned,  with  a  white,  frightened  face,  exclaiming:  "Oh, 
Sumner.  what  shall  I  do  ?  I've  killed  him,  and  he  is 
dying  before  my  very  eyes.  Of  course  I  didn't  mean  to, 
but  he  came  on  me  so  suddenly  that  I  fired  before  I  had 
time,  to  think.  The  whole  charge  must  have  gone  right 
through  his  body,  judging  from  the  agony  he  is  in. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"Well,  he  isn't  dead  yet,  at  all  events, "said  Sumner. 
"  Perhaps  if  he  will  keep  still  for  a  minute,  and  stop  his 
yelling,  we  can  find  out  where  he  is  hurt,  and  do  some- 
thing for  him." 

With  this  he  attempted  to  catch  hold  of  the  struggling 
figure  at  his  feet,  but  the  negro  rolled  away  from  him, 
crying: 

"Don't  tech  me,  Marse  Summer!  Don't  yo'  tech  me! 
I's  shot  full  o'  holes,  an'  I's  gwine  ter  die.  Sich  pain 
as  I's  a-suff'rin'J  An'  I  didn't  kill  nobody,  nuther.  I 
didn't  nebber  do  no  harm.  An'  now  I's  full  ob  holes." 

"Why,  it's  Quorum!"  exclaimed  Sumner,  mentioning 
the  name  of  one  of  the  best  cooks  known  to  the  Key  West 
sponging  fleet.  Sumner  had  sailed  with  him  and  knew 
him  well.  About  a  month  before,  the  Captain  of  the 
schooner  on  which  he  was  employed  had  been  found 
dead  in  his  bunk.  Quorum  was  accused  of  poisoning 
him  for  the  sake  of  a  sum  of  money  that  the  Captain 
was  known  to  have  had,  but  which  could  not  now  be 
found.  The  cook  had  been  arrested,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  lynch  him  for  the  alleged  crime.  He  had,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  escaping,  and  had  disappeared  from 
the  island.  That  no  active  search  was  made  for  him 
was  because  the  money  was  found  concealed  in  the  Cap- 
tain's bunk,  and  it  was  proved  that  heart-disease  was  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

At  length  the  negro,  exhausted  by  his  struggles,  lay 
still,  though  groaning  so  heavily  that  Worth  imagined 
him  to  be  dying,  and  Sumner,  bending  over  him,  search- 
ed for  the  fatal  wound.  His  face  became  more  and  more 
perplexed  as  the  examination  proceeded,  until  finally,  in 
a  vastly  relieved  tone,  he  exclaimed: 

"You  good-for-nothing  old  rascal,  what  do  you  mean 
by  frightening  us  so  ?  There  isn't  a  scratch  anywhere 
about  you!  Come,  get  up,  and  explain  yourself." 

"Don't  yo'  trifle  wif  a  ole  man  what's  dyin',  Marse 
Summer,"  said  Quorum,  interrupting  his  groans  and  sit- 
ting up. 
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"You  are  no   more  dying  than  I  am,"  laughed  Sum- 
ner, who  was  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  laugh  after  his 
recent  anxiety.      "I  don't  know  what  Worth  here  fired 
at,  or   what  he  hit;    but   it   was    certainly 
not  you." 

"Didn't  I,  really?"  cried  Worth.  "  Oh, 
I'm  so  glad !  I  don't  know  what  possessed 
me  to  fire  anyhow ;  but  when  he  came  dash- 
ing out  of  the  woods  right  toward  me, 
my  gun  seemed  to  go  off  of  its  own  ac- 
cord." 

"Yo'  say  I  hain't  hit  nowheres,  Marse 
Summer  ?"  asked  the  negro,  doubtfully. 
"An'  not  even  hurted  ?" 

"No,"  laughed  Sumner,  "not even  'hurt- 
ed.' You  know,  Quorum,  that  I  wouldn't 
hurt  you  for  anything.  I  like  your  corn 
fritters  and  conch  soup  too  much  for 
that." 

"Why  for  yo'  a-huntin'  de  ole  man 
den  ?'' 

"  Hunting  you  ?  We're  not  hunting 
you.  What  put  such  an  idea  into  your 
head  ?" 

"  'Kase  ebberbody  er  huntin'  him,  an'  er 
try  in'  ter  kill  him  for  de  murder  what  he 
nebber  done." 

"  Of  course  you  didn't  do  it.  Captain 
Rube  died  of  heart-disease.  Everybody 
knows  that  now." 

"  What  yo'  say?"  cried  the  negro,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  his  face  radiant,  with  joy. 
"He  die  ob  his  own  self,  an'  ebberybody 
know  hit,  an'  dey  hain't  er  huntin'  ole 
Quor'in  any  mo'  ?  Bress  yo'  honey  face, 
Marse  Summer,  for  de  good  news!  De 
pore  ole  niggah  been  scare'  'mos'  to  def 
ebber  sence  he  skip  up  de  reef  in  a  ole 
leaky  skiff,  what  done  got  wrack  on  dis  yer  key.  Now 
he  free  man,_he  hole  his  head  up,  him  go  cookiu'  agin." 

CHAPTER  X. 

WHOSE    ARE    THEY,    AND    WHERE    DID    THEY    COME    FROM? 

"LOOK  here,"  said  Sumner,  sternly,  to  the  negro,  after 
his  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided,  "didn't  you  try 
to  steal  one  of  our  guns  last  night?" 

"Yes,  honey,  I's  afeared  I  did,"  confessed  the  black 
man,  humbly.  "But  I  didn't  know  hit  was  you,  Marse 
Summer,  an'  I  did  want  er  gun  so  powerful  bad." 

"I'm  glad  that  mystery  is  cleared  up,  at  any  rate," 
said  Worth,  with  a  relieved  air.  "And  I'm  glad  to  find 
out  that  I  was  right  about  some  one  being  in  the  camp, 
too.  Now  I  wonder  if  he  doesn't  know  something  about 
our  canoes?" 

"Do  you,  Quorum,  know  anything  about  the  canoes 
that  we  came  here  in?"  asked  Stunner. 

"No,  I  don't  know  nullin'  'bout  no  cooner.  I's  bin 
wonderin'  what  sort  of  a  boat  you-all  come  in,  an'  er 
lookin'  fer  him,  but  I  don't  see  him  nowhere." 

"I  suppose  you  would  have  stolen  it,  if  you  had 
•  found  it?" 

"Maybe  so,  maybe  so.  Ole  Quor'm  not  'sponsible 
fer  what  him  do  when  he  bein'  hunted  like  er  'possum  or 
er  'coon.  Yo'  like  'possum  when  he  roasted,  Marse 
Summer?" 

"Indeed  I  do  when  you  roast  him,  Quorum.  Why? 
Have  you  got  one?" 

"Yes,  cotch  him  in  er  trap  dis  berry  mawnin'.  I's 
gwine  set  hit  agin  when  yo'  come  er  trompiu'  troo  de 
trees  an'  scare  de  pore  ole  niggah  'mos'  to  def.  Now,  ef 
yo'  say  so,  we  go  roas'  him,  and  hab  berry  fine  suppah." 


low  you.      I  tell  you  what,  Worth,  we've  struck  it  rich 
in  falling  in  with  one  of  the  best  cooks  on  the  reef." 
"  I    don't    know   how    I    shall    like  'possum,"  replied 
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Worth,  "for  I  have  never  eaten  any;  but  I  am  sure  it 
will  make  fully  as  good  a  meal  as  raw  cocoa-nut.  I  do 
wish,  though,  that  we  had  some  bread,  or  at  least  some 
crackers  and  a  little  butter." 

"And  sugar,  and  cott'ee,  and  bacon,  and  a  cooking 
outfit,"  laughed  Sumner. 

As  they  talked  in  this  strain,  they  followed  the  negro 
through  the  narrow  trail  leading  back  from  the  cocoa-nut 
grove  to  his  camp.  It  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
place  where  Sumner  had  taken  his  header  into  the  ty-ti 
bush.  Here  Quorum  had  built  himself  a  snug  palmetto 
hut  in  a  place  capitally  concealed  from  observation,  and 
had  managed  to  surround  himself  with  a  number  of 
rude  comforts.  A  lire  was  smouldering  in  a  rough 
stone  fireplace,  and  from  an  adjoining  limb  hung  the 
'possum  that  they  were  to  have  for  supper. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Sumner,  looking  about  him,  "I 
don't  see  but  what  you  are  living  like  an  African  King, 
Quorum.  Have  you  had  plenty  to  eat  since  you  came 
here?" 

"  Yes,  sah.  Plenty  such  as  it  is,  but  no  terbakker.  I 
tell  yo,  sah,  dat  a  berry  pore  place  what  hab  no  terbak- 
ker." 

"  So  you  want  tobacco  to  make  you  happy,  and  Worth 
wants  bread  and  butter,  and  I  want  coffee.  It  seems  that 
we  all  want  something  that  we  haven't  got  and  aren't 
likely  to  get  in  this  world,  doesn't  it?  But,  Quorum, 
what  on  earth  are  you  throwing  all  that  iron  into  the 
fire  for?  It  won't  burn." 

"  No,  him  won't  burn,"  answered  the  negro,  chuckling 
at  the  idea,  "  but  him  good  to  bile  de  water." 

As  neither  of  the  boys  had  the  least  idea  what  he 
meant,  they  watched  him  curiously.  The  iron  that  he 
had  thrown  into  the  fire,  which  lie  now  heaped  with 


"Certainly  I  say  so.    You  lead  the  way,  and  we'll  fol-     wood,  consisted  of  a  number  of  old  bolts  that  he  had  ob- 
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lainrtl  from  some  wreckage  on  tin1  beach.  While  these 
were  heating,  he  tilled  a,  small  hollow  place  in  tin-  rocks 
with  water,  ami  \\hen  the  bolts  were  red  iiot  he  dropped 
them  into  it.  Within  two  minutes  the  water  was  boiling. 
Thro\\  ing  a  few  huudfuls  of  ashes  into  the  boiling  water, 
lie  soused  the  'possum  ill  it,  and  held  him  there  sev- 
eral minutes.  After  this  lie  scraped  tlie-animal  with  a 
bit  of  iron  hoop,  .;nd  to  the  surprise  of  the  boys  its  hair 
came  olt'  almost  without  an  effort. 

Just  here  Sunnier  proposed  that  they  return  to  their 
own  rump,  and  do  the  roasting  there,  as  from  where  they 
now  were  they  had  no  chance  of  seeing  any  boats  that 
might  pass  the  island.  As  Quorum  no  longer  felt  the 
necessity  for  hiding,  he  readily  agreed  to  this,  and  they 
started  toward  what  the  boys  already  called  home. 

The  afternoon  was  nearly  spent  when  they  entered  the 
clearing  and  came  in  sight  of  their  own  little  lean-to. 
Suinuer,  who  was  some  distance  in  the  lead,  was  the  first 
to  reach  it.  The  others  saw  him  suddenly  stop,  gaze  at 
the  hut  as  though  fascinated  by  somethi'.g  inside  of  it,  and 
then,  without  a  word,  start  on  a  run  toward  the  beach. 

This  curious  action  excited  Worth's  wonder;  but  when 
he  reached  the  hut  he  did  exactly  the  same  thing.  When 
Quorum,  who  came  last,  readied  it,  he  gazed  in  open- 
eyed  wonder,  and  uttered  the  single  word,  "  Terbakker !" 

"Do  you  see  it?"  asked  Worth,  breathlessly,  as  he 
joined  Sunnier  on  the  beach. 

"  No;  but  perhaps  it  is  behind  the  point.  Let's  go  and 
take  a  look." 

But  when  they  reached  the  point  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  vessel  that  they  fully  expected  to  find  there.  More 
greatly  puzzled  than  they  had  ever  been  before  in  all 
their  lives,  even  at  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  their 
canoes,  the  boys  slowly  retraced  their  steps  toward  the 
hut.  It  was  completely  tilled  with  barrels,  boxes,  and 
various  packages,  most  of  which  evidently  contained 
provisions. 

"There  is  a  sack  of  coffee,"  remarked  Sumner. 

"And  a  box  of  crackers.  And,  yes,  here  is  butter," 
cried  Worth,  lifting  the  cover  of  a  tin  pail. 

"  Dat  ar  am  shoely  a  box  ob  terbakker,"  put  in  Quo- 
rum, pointing  to  the  unmistakable  box. 

"  It  certainly  is,"  replied  Sumner,  in  a  voice  expressive 
of  the  most  unbounded  amazement.  "And  there,  if  my 
eyes  do  not  deceive  me,  are  cases  of  milk,  canned  fruit, 
baked  beans,  and  brown  bread." 

"  Hams  and  bacon,"  added  Worth. 

"In  fact,"  concluded  Sumner,  "there  is  a  bountiful 
supply  of  provisions  for  several  months,  and  a  complete 
housekeeping  outfit  into  the  bargain.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  what  these  things  are.  The  only  questions  are, 
whom  do  they  belong  to,  and  how  did  they  get  here.'" 

"  Perhaps  whoever  stole  our  canoes  has  left  them  here 
in  part  payment,"  suggested  Worth. 

"You  might  just  as  well  say  that  Elijah's  ravens  had 
brought  them,"  laughed  Sunnier. 

"  Marse  Summer,  sail,  'scuse  me,  but  do  hit  'pear  to  yo' 
like  hit  would  be  stealin'  to  bang  de  kiver  offen  dat  ar 
box,  an'  let  de  ole  man  hab  jes  one  smell  ob  dat  terbak- 
ker?" asked  Quorum,  humbly. 

"  No,  Quorum,  under  the  circumstances  I  don't  believe 
it  would,''  replied  the  boy,  who  forthwith  proceeded  to 
attack  the  box  in  question  with  his  hatchet. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


FRED'S  APRIL-FOOL. 

BY  JOHN  PALMER  GAYiT. 


;'  TSN'T  there  some  way  to  get  up  an  April-fool  joke  on 
JL   somebody?"    asked   Fred    Hill.      "Here   it    is    four 

o'clock,  and  we  haven't  had  any  fun  at  all." 

The  other  three  boys  thought  deeply,  but  could  suggest 

nothing  adequate.     Frank  Adams  thought  it  would  be 


fun  to  ring  door-bells  and  run;  David  Henney  suggested 
pinning  pieces  of  paper  to  the  coat  tails  of  passers-by; 
Harry  Hastings  wanted  to  wrap  bricks  in  paper,  and  have 
unsuspecting  people  carry  them  home,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  maple  sugar.  At  last  Fred  said: 

"  The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  is  old,  but  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  anything  else.  I've  got  an  old  pocket-book  in 
my  room;  we'll  bring  it  down  and  tie  a  string  to  it,  and 
lay  it  down  on  the  sidewalk  here;  then  when  somebody 
goes  to  pick  it  up,  we'll  snatch  it  away." 

This  seemed  the  best  scheme  available,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  pocket-book  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  side- 
walk, secured  by  a  long  thread,  which  Fred  held.  The 
four  concealed  themselves  behind  a  fence  and  waited. 

Presently  a  woman  came  along.  She  was  thinly  clad, 
though  the  wind  was  decidedly  cold;  she  looked  hungry 
and  poor,  as  if  life  was  a  hard  road  to  travel.  She  saw 
the  pocket-book,  and  evidently  had  not  remembered  that 
it  is  generally  better  for  one's  dignity  not  to  pick  up  ap- 
parently interesting  objects  lying  on  the  sidewalk  on  the 
1st  of  April.  She  stooped  and  took  the  pocket-book  from 
the  walk.  Fred  did  not  pull  it  away,  because  he  thought 
it  would  be  more  fun  to  see  her  open  the  purse,  find  that 
it  was  empty,  and  then  have  it  jerked  from  her  hand, 
while  the  four  boys  yelled,  "  April-fool !" 

Much  to  Fred's  astonishment,  her  face  lighted  up  as 
she  opened  the  pocket-book.  He  pulled  sharply  on  the 
thread,  but  it  caught  on  a  nail  on  the  fence  and  broke. 
The  woman  walked  away  with  the  pocket-book,  apparent- 
ly not  noticing  the  thread  tied  through  a  hole  hi  its  side. 

The  boys  looked  at  one  another  in  astonishment.  Said 
Harry, 

"There  wasn't  anything  in  it,  was  there?" 

"No;  it  was  an  old  thing  that  has  been  lying  around 
my  room  for  a  year,"  replied  Fred. 

"She  looked  as  if  she  had  found  something  in  it;  that's 
one  sure  thing,"  observed  Frank. 

"Let's  follow  her,"  suggested  David,  "and  see  where 
she  goes.  Maybe  we  can  find  out  what  made  her  look  so 
pleased." 

The  woman  led  them  a  long  chase  down  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  where  the  houses  were  poor  and  rickety, 
and  the  streets  dirty  and  full  of  tin  cans  and  quarrelling 
children.  She  stopped  once  in  a  drug-store,  and  came  out 
with  a  bottle  in  her  hand,  and  at  a  grocei-y  she  got  a  num- 
ber of  small  parcels. 

She  stopped  at  last  at  a  tumble-down  shanty  in  a  nar- 
row street,  and  entered.  The  boys  stood  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  some  time  looking  at  the  little  house  in 
silence.  While  they  stood  there,  a  tall  man,  with  a  fur 
collar  on  his  coat  and  kid  gloves  on  his  hands,  came  brisk- 
ly down  the  street,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  little  house, 
and  entered  without  removing  his  hat,  and  before  any 
one  had  answered  his  knock. 

"Wonder  who  that  can  be?"  said  David. 

"I  know  who  it  is,"  responded  Fred.  "It's  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, papa's  agent;  and  I  suppose  he  has  gone  there  to 
collect  the  rent." 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  tall  man  came  out,  but 
there  was  a  change  in  his  appearance.  He  was  smiling, 
and  he  held  his  hat  in  his  hand.  The  boys  could  hear 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  they  noticed  that  it  was  quite 
pleasant,  not  at  all  what  one  would  have  expected  from 
his  manner  of  entering  the  house. 

"  Wait  here  a  minute,  boys,"  Fred  said  at  last. 

He  walked  over  and  knocked  on  the  door.  The  woman 
answered,  and  stood  there  looking  at  him  inquiringly. 
There  was  a  bright  color  in  her  cheeks,  and  a  smile  hov- 
ered about  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"Excuse  me,"  Fred  stammered;  "but  I  would  really 
like  to  know  whether — did  you — was  there  anything  in 
that  purse  you  found  in  the  street?" 

The  woman  turned  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  grew  wide 
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with  fear  as  she  exclaimed:  "Oh,  don't  tell  me  that  it 
belonged  to  anybody !  I  thought  the  good  God  himself 
li.-id  sent  it.  We  were  starving,  and  my  husband  was 
dying  for  want  of  medicine.  We  would  have  been  turned 
out  of  our  house  if  il  had  nut  been  for  that  money."  She 
spoke  rapidly,  the  tears  rolling  down  her  \vaii  cheeks,  and 
her  face  the  picture  of  despair. 

"Was  there  money  in  it?"  Fred  asked,  wonderingly. 

"  Oh  yes.  Was  it  yours?  Oh,  sir,  you  could  not  need 
it  as  we  did;  it  was  such  a  godsend!  But  we  will  pay 
it  back.  Here  is  what  is  left."  She  took  from  her  pocket 
a  handful  of  silver,  and  offered  it  to  Fred,  hurriedly  add- 
ing, "  We  will  pay  you  all  the  rest,  sir,  if  only  you  will 
give  us  time." 

Fred  did  not  take  the  money,  but  looked  at  the  woman 
in  a  puzzled  way  as  he  said:  "But  there  wasn't  any 
money  in  that  pocket-book;  it  was  an  old  one.  We  put 
it  out  on  the  sidewalk  for  an  April-fool  joke.  Didn't  you 
see  the  thread  on  it?" 

"  I  didn't  see  any  thread.  I  thought  it  must  be  God's 
gift  to  us,"  the  woman  said.  "We  needed  it  so  much! 
I  had  noteateii  since  yesterday  morning,  and  the  children 
were  crying  for  food." 

"How  much  was  there  in  it?" 

"Ten  dollars." 

"  Ten  dollars !"  cried  Fred.      "  You  must  be  mistaken." 

"I  don't  know.  There  \vas  a  ten-dollar  bill  in  it.  I 
can't  pay  it  all  back  to  you  now,  but  here  is  all  I  have 
left.  We  will  pay  it  all  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can.  My 
poor  husband  is  very  sick,  and — 


"I  don't  know  anything  about  the  ten  dollars,"  said 
Fred,  whose  honest,  boyish  heart  did  not  for  a  second 
entertain  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  the  woman's 
frankness.  "  You  keep  it.  I'll  try  to  find  out  where  it 
came  from,  and  let  you  know.  There  is  some  mistake 
about  it.  You  might  let  me  see  the  pocket-book;  mavbe 
it  wasn't  my  old  one  after  all." 

lint  it  was  the  old  one,  and  Fred  took  it  home  with  him, 
utterly  mystified.  At  the  tea-table  he  was  very  silent, 
and  at  last  he  took  the  purse  from  his  pocket,  and  again 
made  sure  that  it  was  his.  When  he  looked  up,  his  mo- 
iher  was  smiling  at  him,  and  she  asked, 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  money  ?" 

"What  money?" 

"  Why,  you  silly  boy,  haven't  you  opened  it?" 

Fred  opened  the  purse,  and  showed  his  mother  that  it 
was  empty. 

"  Why,  I  put  ten  dollars  in  it  this  morning  for  your 
birthday  to-morrow,  Fred.  What  can  have  become  of  it?" 

There  was  a  queer  sensation  in  Fred's  throat  as  it  all 
flashed  upon  him.  He  told  his  mother  the  story,  and  as 
he  did  so,  the  conviction  grew  upon  him  that  perhaps  it 
hadn't  all  been  a  mistake;  he  didn't  seem  so  sorry  as  he 
ought  to  be  about  losing  the  ten  dollars;  there  was  a 
memory  in  his  heart  of  the  brightness  in  the  poor  wo- 
man's eyes,  the  color  in  her  cheeks,  the  smile  on  her  lips, 
as  she  had  opened  the  door  before  him  that  afternoon, 
and  he  closed  his  story  by  saying,  "And,  mamma,  I  think 
it  was  the  best  April-fool  joke  I  ever  played,  even  if  the 
joke  was  on  me." 


The  Talisman  of  Solomon. 

BY    HOWARD    PYLE, 

AUTHOR  op  "MEN  OF  IKON,"  "THE  WONDER  CLOCK,**   ETC. 


KING  SOLOMON  had  a    Tali-man   the   like   of  which 
is  not  now  to    be    found    in    the   world.      Whoever 
possessed   it   had  only  to   question  it,  and  the  Talisman 
would  tell  him  not  only  what  to  do.  but  what  not  to  do. 

One  man  wore  the  Talisman  once,  and  another  man 
wore  it  another  time.  The  one  man  did  great  works  with 
it;  the  other  man  undid  them  all. 

Every  story  must  have  a  beginning,  and  so  shall  this. 

There  was  once  a  magician  who  was  as  wise  as  he  was 
cunning,  and  as  good  as  lie  was  wise.  By  means  of  his 
magic  he  had  conjured  up  a  great  and  powerful  demon, 
who  was  his  slave,  and  who  did  all  that  the  magician 
bade  him.  The  demon  showed  him  where  the  treasure 
of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Egypt  was  hidden.  This  was 
in  the  land  of  the  Queen  of  the  Black  Isles  (she  was  the 
greatest  and  most  beautiful  Queen  in  all  the  world)  ;  and 
when  the  Queen  found  that  the  magician  had  found  that 
treasure,  she  was  willing  to  marry  him. 

One  day  the  magician  met  an  old  man  in  the  market- 
place who  had  a  curious  necklace  for  sale.  It  was  the 
Talisman  of  Solomon.  The  magician  bought  it  and  hung 
it  around  his  neck,  and  then  lie  began  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  very  different  from  what  he  had  thought  it  to 
be.  First  he  saw  that  the  beautiful  Queen  only  wanted 
to  marry  him  so  that  she  might  discover  where  the  trea- 
sure was  hidden  ;  that  she  was  cunning  and  cruel  and 
bloody-minded.  So,  by  means  of  his  magic,  lie  turned  her 
into  stone,  that  her  beauty  might  do  no  harm. 

Then  he  found  that  there  was  a  curse  laid  upon  the 
treasure  that  would  sometime  bring  whoever  possessed  it 


to  ruin.  So  he  buried  the  treasure  deep  in  the  earth,  and 
departed  into  a.  distant  land.  Then  the  Talisman  told  him 
that  the  demon  who  was  now  his  slave  would  some  time 
surely  bring  his  master  to  sudden  death.  So  ha  conjured 
him  away  where  he  thought  no  one  would  ever  find 
him. 

So  the  wise  man  rid  the  world  of  three  great  dangers — 
the  wicked  Queen,  the  treasure  with  the  curse,  the  demon 
that  brought  it  all.  Out  of  all  iie  had  once  possessed  lie 
kept  for  himself  only  one  piece  of  gold  money  and  one 
piece  of  silver  money,  and 
if  he  had  let  them  go  with 
the  rest  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him  and  for 
who  came  after  him.  But 
no  man  can  be  wise  at  all 
times  and  forever.  So  he 
kept  the  one  piece  of  gold 
money  and  the  one  piece  of 
silver  money.  He  gave  up 
magic  and  turned  mer- 
chant, and  then  he  began 
trading,  and  traded  until 
lie  became  very  rich. 

After  a  while  he  mar- 
ried a  young  and  handsome 
wife,  who  bore  him 
a  son,  and  then  died. 
This  son  was  the 
pride  of  his  father's 
heart,  but  he  was  as 
vain  and  foolish  as 
bis  lather  was  know- 
ing and  wise.  Then 
by-and-by  death 

came  and  called  the 
old  man,  and  he  left 
his  son  all  the  great 
wealth  which  he  had 
accumulated,  even  ZADOK  AMI  nis  MASTER. 
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the  Talisman  of  Solomon,  and  that  is  the  way  this  story 
begins. 

The  young  man  had  never  seen  so  much  money  as  now 
belonged  to  him.  Day  and  night  there  were  feasting  and 
drinking  and  singing  and  dancing  and  merrymaking, 
and  the  money  that  the  old  man  had  made  by  trading 
and  wisp  living  |><>nivd  out  like  water  through  a  sieve. 

Then  one  day  came  an  end  to  all  this  junketing,  and 
nothing  remained  to  the  young  spendthrift  of  all  that 
his  father  had  left  him.  Then  the  young  man  began  to 
think  of  the  Talisman  of  Wisdom. 

"Tell  me,"  said  he  to  the  Talisman,  "what  shall  I  do, 
DOW  that  everything  is  gone;" 

"  Go,"  said  the  Talisman  of  Solomon,  "  and  work  as 
thy  father  worked  before  thee.  Advise  with  me  and 
become  prosperous  and  contented,  hut  do  Dot  go  dig  un- 
der the  cherry-tree  in  the  garden." 

"  Why  should  I  not  dig  under  the  cherry-tree?''  said 
the  young  man.  "I  will  see  what  is  there,  at  any 
rate." 

So  he  straightway  took  a  spade  and  went  out  into  the 
garden,  where  the  Talisman  had  told  him  not  to  go.  He 
dug  and  dug  tinder  the  cherry-tree,  and  by-and-by  the 
blade  of  his  spade  struck  something  hard.  It  was  a  ves- 
sel of  brass,  and  it  was  full  of  silver  money. 

"And  they  call  that  the  Talisman  of  Wisdom!"  said 
the  young  man.  "  If  I  had  listened  to  it,  I  never  would 
have  found  this  treasure." 

The  next  day  he  began  spending  the  money  he  had 
found,  and  his  friends  very  soon  gathered  about  him 
again. 

The  vessel  of  silver  money  lasted  a  week,  and  then  it 
was  all  gone;  not  a  single  piece  was  left.  Then  the 
young  man  bethought  himself  again  of  the  Talisman  of 
Solomon.  "What  shall  I  do  now,"  said  he,  "to  save 
myself  from  ruin?" 

"Earn  thy  bread  with  honest  labor,"  said  the  Talis- 
man, "  and  I  will  teach  thee  how  to  prosper,  but  do  not 
dig  beneath  the  fig-tree  that  stands  by  the  fountain  in 
the  garden." 

The  young  man  did  not  tarry  long  after  he  had  heard 
what  the  Talisman  said.  He  seized  a  spade  and  hurried 
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away  to  the  fig-tree  in  the  garden  as  fast  as  he  could 
run.  He  dug  and  dug,  and  by-and-by  the  blade  of  his 
spade  struck  something  hard.  It  was  a  copper  vessel, 
and  it  was  filled  with  gold  money. 

"  And  to  think  that  if  I  had  listened  to  the  Talisman  I 
should  never  have  found  this,"  said  the  young  man. 

The  gold  in  the  vessel  lasted  inaybe  for  a  month  of 
jollity  and  merrymaking,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
there  was  nothing  left — not  a  copper  farthing. 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  young  man  to  the  Talisman,  "  what 
shall  I  do  now;" 

"Thou  fool !"  said  the  Talisman:  "  go  sweat  and  toil, 
but  go  not  down  into  the  vault  beneath  this  house. 
There  in  the  vault  is  a  red  stone  built  into  the  wall.  The 
red  stone  turns  upon  a  pivot.  Behind  the  stone  is  a  hol- 
low space.  As  thou  wouldst  save  thy  life  from  peril, 
go  not  near  it!" 

"Hear  that  now!''  said  the  young  man.  "First 
this  Talisman  told  me  not  to  go,  and  I  found  silver. 
Then  it  told  me  not  to  go,  and  I  found  gold.  Now  it  tells 
me  not  to  go —  Perhaps  I  shall  find  precious  stones 
enough  for  a  King's  ransom." 

He  lit  a  lantern  and  went  down  into  the  vault  beneath 
the  house.  There,  as  the  Talisman  said,  was  the  red  stone 
built  into  the  wall.  He  pressed  the  stone,  and  it  turned 
upon  its  pivot  as  the  Talisman  had  said  it  would  lurn. 
Within  was  a  hollow  space,  as  the  Talisman  said  there 
would  be.  In  the  hollow  space  was  a  casket  of  silver. 
The  young  man  snatched  it  up,  and  his  hands  trem- 
bled for  joy. 

He  opened  it.  There  was  nothing  in  it  but  a  hollow 
cr\  sial  globe  of  the  size  of  an  egg.  The  young  man  took 
the  globe  from  the  box.  It  was  as  hot  as  fire.  He  cried 
out  and  let  it  fall.  The  hall  burst  upon  the  floor  with  a 
crack  of  thunder.  The  house  shook  and  rocked,  and  the 
dust  flew  about  in  clouds.  Then  all  was  still,  and  the 
young  man  beheld  a  great  tall  demon  as  black  as  ink, 
and  with  eyes  that  shone  like  coals  of  fire. 

When  the  young  man  saw  that  terrible  creature,  his 
tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  his  knees 
smote  together  with  fear,  for  he  thought  that  his  end  had 
now  certainly  come. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  croaked,  as  soon  as  he  could  find 
his  voice. 

"I  am  a  demon,  and  my  name  is  Zadok,"  answered 
the  being.  "  I  was  once  thy  father's  slave,  and  now  I  am 
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thine,  thou  being  his  son.  When  them  speakest,  I  must 
obey,  and  whatever  thou  commandest  me  to  do,  that  I 
must  do." 

"For  instance,  what  can  you  do  for  me  ?"  asked  the 
young  man. 

"I  can  do  whatever  you  ask  me.  I  can  make  you 
rich." 

"  You  can  make  me  rich  ?" 
"Yes,  I  can  make  you  richer  than  a  king." 
"Then   make  me  rich  as  soon  as  you  can,''  said  the 
young  man,  "and  that  is  all  I  shall  ask  of  you  now." 

"It  shall  be  done,"  said  the  demon,  and  thereupon 
vanished  like  a  flash. 

"And  to  think,"  said  the  young  man.  as  he  came  up 
out  of  the  vault— "and  to  think  that  all  this  I  should 
never  have  found  if  I  had  obeyed  the  Talisman!" 

Such  riches  were  never  seen  in  that  land  as  the  young 
man  now  possessed.  There  was  no  end  to  the  treasure 
that  poured  in  upon  him.  He  lived  like  an  emperor. 
He  built  a  palace  more  splendid  than  the  palace  of  the 
King.  He  laid  out  vast  gardens  of  the  most  exquisite 
beauty,  in  which  there  were  fountains  as  white  as  snow, 
trees  of  rare  fruit,  and  flowers  that  filled  all  the  air 
with  their  perfume,  and  summer-houses  and  pavilions 
of  alabaster  and  ebony. 

It  came  at  last  to  the  ears  of  the  King  himself,  and 
one  day  he  and  the  Prime  Minister  were  talking  over 
what  they  had  seen. 

"  Sire."  said  the  Prime  Minister,  "  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  young  man  has  discovered  some  vast  hidden 
treasure.  Now,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom, 
the  half  of  any  treasure  that  is  discovered  belongs  to 
the  King's  Treasury.  If  I  were  in  your  place  I  would 
send  for  this  young  man,  and  compel  him  to  tell  me 
whence  conies  all  this  vast  wealth." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  King.  "  I  had  not  thought  of 
that  before.  The  young  man  shall  tell  me  all  about  it." 

So  they  sent  a  royal  guard  and  brought  the  young 
man  to  the  King's  palace.  When  the  young  man  saw 
the  King  he  fell  on  his  face  and  kissed  the  ground  be- 
fore the  throne. 

Then  the  King'  said.  "Tell  me,  my  friend,  whence 
comes  all  the  inestimable  wealth  that  you  must  have  to 
live  as  you  do?" 

"Sire,  "said  the  young  man,  "I  cannot  tell  you -whence 
it  comes.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  it  is  given  to  me  by  a 
demon  named  Zadok.  He  is  my  slave,  and  brings  me 
all  the  treasure  that  I  enjoy." 

The  King  laughed.  "What!"  ci'ied  he;  "do  you 
amuse  me  by  such  an  absurd  and  unbelievable  tale  ? 
Now  I  am  more  than  ever  sure  that  you  have  discovered 
a  treasure,  and  that  you  wish  to  keep  the  knowledge  of 
it  from  me,  knowing,  as  you  do,  that  the  one-half  of  it 
by  law  belongs  to  me.  Take  him  away!"  cried  he  to  his 
attendants.  "Give  him  fifty  lashes,  and  throw  him  into 
prison.  He  shall  stay  in  prison  and  have  fifty  lashes 
every  day  until  he  tells  me  where  his  wealth  is  hidden." 

It  was  done  as  the  King  said,  and  by-and-by  the  young 
man  lay  in  the  prison  smarting  and  sore  with  the  whip- 
ping he  had  had.  Then  he  began  again  to  think  of  the 
Talisman  of  Solomon.  "Tell  me,"  said  he  to  the  Talis- 
man, "what  shall  I  do  now  to  help  myself  in  this  trou- 
ble?" 

"Bear  thy  punishment,  thou  fool!"  said  the  Talisman. 
"  I  know  that  the  King  will  by-and-by  pardon  thee,  and 
will  let  thee  go.  In  the  mean  time  bear  thy  punishment; 
perhaps  it  will  cure  thee  of  thy  folly.  Only  do  not  call 
upon  the  demon  Zadok  in  this  trouble. " 

The  young  man  smote  his  hand  upon  his  thigh.  "What 
a  fool  am  I,"  said  he,  "  not  to  think  to  call  upon  Zadok!" 
Then  he  called  aloud,  "Zadok!  Zadok!  If  thou  art  in- 
deed my  slave,  come  hither  at  my  bidding." 

In  an  instant  there  sounded  a  rumble  as  of  thunder. 


GREAT    TALL    DEMON. 


The  floor  swayed  and 
rocked  beneath  the  young 
man's  feet.  The  dust  flew 
in  clouds,  and  there  stood 
Zadok,  as  black  as  ink,  and 
with  eyes  that  shone  like 
coals  of  fire. 

"I  have  come,"  said 
Zadok;  "but  first  of  all 
let  me  cure  thy  smarts,  oh, 
master." 

He  removed  the  clothes 
from  the  young  man's 
back,  and  rubbed  the  places 
that  smarted  with  a  cool- 
ing unguent.  Instantly 
the  pain  and  the  smarting 
ceased,  and  the  merchant's 
son  had  perfect  ease. 

"Now."  said  Zadok, 
"what  is  thy  bidding?" 

"Tell  me,"  said  the 
young  man,  "  whence 
comes  all  the  wealth  that 
you  iiave  brought  me? 
The  King  has  command- 
ed me  to  tell  him,  and 

I  could  not,  and  so  he   has  had  me   beaten    with   fifty 
lashes." 

"I  bring  the  treasure,"  said  Zadok,  "  from  the  treasure- 
house  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Egypt,  which  I  one  time 
gave  to  your  father." 

"And  where  is  this  treasure-house,  Zadok?"  said  the 
young  man. 

"It  is  in  the  city  of  the  Queen  of  the  Black  Isles,"  said 
the  demon;  "there  thy  father  one  time  lived  in  a  palace 
of  such  magnificence  as  thou  hast  never  dreamed  of.  It 
was  I  that  brought  him  thence  to  this  place." 

"It  was  you   who  brought  him   here,  Zadok?     Then 
tell  me,  can  you  take  me  from  here  to  the  city  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Black  Isles,  whence  you  brought  him  ?" 
"  Yes,"  replied  Zadok,  "  with  ease." 
"Then,  "said  the  young  man,  "  I  command  you  in- 
stantly to  take  me  thither  and  to  show  me  the  treasure." 
"I  obey,"  said  Zadok. 

Seizing  the  young  man  by  the  girdle,  he  stamped  his 
foot  upon  the  ground.  In  an  instant  the  walls  of  the 
prison  split  asunder,  and  the  sky  was  above  them.  The 
demon  leaped  from  the  earth,  carrying  the  young-  man 
on  his  shoulders,  and  flew  through  the  air  so  swiftly  that 
the  stars  appeared  to  slide  away  behind  them  as  they 
flew.  In  a  moment  he  set  the  young  man  again  upon 
the  ground,  and  he  found  himself  at  the  end  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  vast  and  splendid  garden. 

"We  are  now,"  said  Zadok,  "above  the  treasure-house 
of  which  I  spoke." 

He  stooped,  and  with  his  finger-point  he  drew  a  circle 
upon  the  ground  where  they  stood.  Then  he  stamped 
with  his  heel  upon  the  circle.  Instantly  the  earth  open- 
ed, and  there  appeared  a  flight  of  marble  steps  leading 
downward  into  the  earth.  Zadok  led  the  way  down  the 
steps,  and  the  young  man  followed.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  steps  was  a  door  of  adamant. 

There  was  a  key  of  brass  in  the  door.  The  demon 
turned  the  key  and  opened  the  door.  The  young  man 
entered  after  him.  The  merchant's  son  found  himself  in  a 
vast  vaulted  room,  lighted  by  the  light  of  a  single  carbun- 
cle set  in  the  centre  of  the  dome  above.  In  the  middle  of 
the  marble  floor  was  a  great  basin  twenty  paces  broad, 
and  filled  almost  to  the  brim  with  silver  money,  such  as 
the  young  man  had  found  in  the  brazen  vessel  in  the 
garden. 

The  young  man  could  not  believe  what  he  saw  with 
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room,  he  was   like   a    man    turned 
He   had  to   lean   against   the  wall 
sight  made  him  dizzy. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


drunk    with    wonder, 
behind   him,  for  the 


HE    FELL    ON    HIS    FACE    AND  KISSED   THE    GROUND. 


his    own   eyes.      "Oh,  marvel   of    marvels!''    he    cried. 

"Little  wonder  you  could  give  me  boundless  wealth 
from  such  a  storehouse  as  this!" 

The  demon  Zadok  laughed.  "This,"  said  he,  "is 
nothing.  Come  with  me." 

He  led  him  from  this  room  to  another — like  it  vaulted, 
and  like  it  lighted  by  a  carbuncle  set  in  the  dome  of  the  roof 
a  I  >nve.  Iii  the  middle  of  the  floor  was  a  basin  such  as 
he  had  seen  in  the  other  room  beyond,  only  this  was 
filled  with  gold  as  that  had  been  lilled  with  silver,  and 
the  gold  was  like  that  he  had  found  in  the  copper  vessel 
in  the  garden. 

When  the  young  man  saw  this  vast  and  amazing  wealth 
lie  stood  speechless  and  breathless  with  wonder. 

The  demon  Zadok  laughed.  "Tins,"  said  he,  "is 
great,  but  it  is  little.  Come,  and  I  will  show  thee  a 
m.-.rvel  indeed." 

He  took  the  young  man  by  the  hand  and  led  him  inlo 
a  third  room — vaulted  as  the  other  two  had  been,  lighted 
as  they  had  been  by  a  carbuncle  in  the  roof  above.  But 
when  the  young  man's  eyes  saw  what  was  in  this  third 
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BY   LOUISE   CHANDLER  MOULTON. 

C<  i.MF,,  Spring,  and  cheer  the  waiting  baud 
Of  boys  and  girls  who  love  thee  ; 
Bestrew  with  blossoms  all  the  land, 
And  best  of  fairies  prove  thee  ! 

May's  own  fair  Queen  puts  forth  her  hand — 
Her  beauty,  sure,  should  move  thee. 

Come,  Spring,  and  cheer  the  waiting  band 
Of  boys  and  girls  who  love  thee  I 

Bright  one,  whose  presence  all  demand, 

I'  faith,  it  doth  behoove  thee 
To  answer  to  the  Sun's  command, 
So  warm  he  shines  above  thee. 
Come,  Spring,  and  cheer  the  waiting  band 

Of  boys  and  girls  who  love  thee! 


THE    DEMON     LEAVED    FROM    THE    EARTH. 


ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS  PLAYING  GAMES. 

WHAT  a  wonderful  thing  is  the  sense  of  play  in  the  lower 
animals!  How  close  it  sometimes  seems  to  bring  their 
intelligence  to  ours!  I  love  to  watch  two  dogs  playing  chase 
ou  a  wide  lawn.  Surely  no  two  boys,  however  bright  they  might 
be,  could  put  more  spirit  into  the  performance,  or  get  more  pure 
fun  out  of  it.  Especially  interesting  fo  them  is  the  very  thing 
that  children  so  enjoy,  that  is,  the  "make  believe."  Why.  a 
couple  of  clever  spaniels  will,  if  not  disturbed,  keep  this  up  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  as  cleverly  as  it  could  be  done  in  any  nursery. 
A  lady  «f  my  acquaintance  once  witnessed  a  very  striking  illns- 
traticm  iif  canine  humor  in  this  direction. 

Looking  nut  upon  the  street  one  morning,  she  observed  an  ugly 
little  terrier  that  was  before  the  window  making  every  maui- 
I'eM.il  ion  of  great  pleasure,  as  though  he  perceived  a  friend  ap- 
proaching. Presently  he  squatted  close  to  the  ground,  his  eyes 
snapping  and  his  tail  wagging,  as  though  some  great  joke  were 
aliinit  to  be  perpetrated.  A  moment  later  a  superb  mastiff  came 
slowly  down  the  sidewalk.  As  he  neared  the  terrier  the  latter's 
eyes  fairly  flashed  with  merriment. 

lint,  alas  for  the  poor  little'  chap!  whatever  his  joke  was,  it 
miserably  failed  to  come,  off,  for  the  mastiff,  taking  no  more 
notice  of  him  than  if  he  were  merely  an  extra-sized  pebble, 
stalked  solemnly  by.  No  sooner  had  he  passed  than  the  terrier, 
u  ilh  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  looking  as  crestfallen  as  such 

a  eoi mplace  creature  possibly  could,  slunk  off  to  hide  his 

humiliation  ill  the  seclusion  of  some  backyard. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  is  related  by  Mr.  Crosse,  the 
distinguished  naturalist.  His  study  window  commanded  a  view 
of  a  court-yard,  which  was  sheltered  by  high  walls,  and  remote 
from  noises  or  disturbance  of  any  kind.  Happening  to  look  out 
one  day.  he  saw  a  large  robin  engaged  in  dragging  the  appar- 
ently dead  body  of  another  robin  round  and  round  in  a  cir- 
cle ou  the  pavement.  It  looked  as  though  the  live  robin  had 
fought  a  duel  a  1'outrtinfc  with  the  other,  and  having  come  off 
victorious,  was  indulging  in  the  cruel  triumph  of  pulling  the 
lifeless  body  of  its  vanquished  rival  over  the  stones,  as  Achilles 
dragged  Hector  around  the  walls  of  Troy,  lint  just  as  Mr. 
Crosse  had  worked  out  this  reasonable  conclusion, the  live  robin 
suddenly  stopped,  and  threw  itself  upon  its  back  as  though  stark 
dead.  Its  wings  were  half  distended  and  rigid,  and  its  legs  up- 
turned to  the  sky.  Never,  to  all  seeming,  had  there  been  a  robin 
more  dead  than  it  was.  Meanwhile  the  other  robin  went  through 
an  exactly  converse  transformation.  It  had  been  only  shamming 
dead,  and  now  woke  up  into  full  and  vigorous  life.  Seizing  on 
its  feathered  playmate,  it  dragged  the  latter  in  its  turn  all  round 
I  he  same  circle,  ami  repeated  the  process  several  times  over. 
Finally  both  actors  Hew  off  together  to  a  neighboring  tree, 
no  doubt  to  rest  themselves  after  their  fatiguing  game. 

Xow  were  not  those  robins  clever  little  fellows?  Who  could 
blame  them  for  having  what  the  Scotch  call  a  "guile  conceit  o' 
themselves,"  when  they  were  capable  of  getting  np  such  an 
elaborate  bit  of  "  make  believe  "  as  Mr.  Crosse  was  lucky  enough 
to  witness  ?  J.  M.  O. 
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A    WATER.COLOR    ARTIST.— DRAWN  BT  P.  NEWELL. 


MY    VISITOR. 

BY    LUCY    C.    LILLIE. 

SHE  was  a  very  small  person,  but  with  a  strong;  sense 
of  personal  dignity.  Aged  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  five  years;  in  her  appearance  as  slim  as  a  willow 
wand,  so  that  her  soft  flowing  reddish-brown  hair  was 
like  a  fairy  cloak  about  her  shoulders.  Her  eyes  were 
very  blue,  but  at  times  as  earnest  as  those  of  deepest 
brown,  and,  but  for  a  very  short  upper  lip,  she  would 
never  have  conveyed  the  slightest  idea  that  away  down 
in  her  darling  little  heart  lurked  a  spirit  of  genuine  fun. 
For  some  time  she  had  been  anxious  to  spend  a  long  day 
with  me,  and  quite  recently  it  was  arranged  that  she 
should  do  so.  I  knew  her  feelings  about  certain  mat- 
ters well  enough  to  make  her  arrival  rather  formal,  and 


to  be  careful  to  let  her  take  off  her  own  hat  and  cloak ; 
after  which,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  she  seated  herself  in 
the  largest  chair  she  could  find.  She  observed  me  criti- 
cally for  a  few  moments,  and  then  remarked, 

"You  have  a  nicer  apron  on  than  you  had  the  other 
day." 

I  admitted  the  statement  to  be  true.  There  was  a  brief 
pause,  during  which  I  had  been  putting  to  rights  some 
stray  papers  on  my  table. 

"That  looks  better, "  she  said;  and  very  soon  added. 
"  Don't  you  want  to  hear  some  stories?  M —  —  says  you 
like  them." 

I  most  cheerfully  assented;  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
made  sure  that  a  large  parcel  brought  with  her  was  in  its 
place,  she  began:  "  This  is  about  an  old  woman;  a  very 
old  woman;  so  old  she  had  fits." 
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"Dear  me!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  she  continued,  "fits.  Slie  had  one  at  her  sis- 
ters house." 

"She  in  nut  have  heen  old!"  I  remarked. 

She  leaned  her  cheek  on  her  hand  and  said,  thoughtful- 
ly, "She  was  forty." 

"  That  was  too  bad,"  I  said,  with  perfect  gravity.  "Did 
they  kill  i  i 

"  What?    Oh  yes — after  the  doctor  said  he  cured  them  !" 

Another  pause.  I  objected  to  interrupt  the  flow  of 
thought. 

"She  sent  for  her  daughter;  the  daughter's  name  was 
Jonah — no,  Joanna — and  she  wore  a  blue  coat,  and  she 
couldn't  come  because  it  wasn't  her  evening  out,  she 
said.  Do  you  know  Camilla?" 

This  was  a  sudden  break.  I  said  no;  and  she  con- 
tinued: 

"  Well,  Joanna  is  Camilla's  nurse.  She  puts  her  hair 
in  papers  at  night  so  hard  that  Camilla  just  screeches." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "did  Joanna  go  to  see  her  poor  old 
mother  who  had  the  fits?" 

"Oh  yes!  She  took  her  to  Coney  Island,  and,  oh!,  what 
do  you  think?  They  went  and  heard  a  beautiful  band 
play,  and  got  shells  and  lots  of  things.  If  you'll  come 
with  me  to  Camilla's,she'll  show  them  to  you— oh  !  all  but 
one;  Edgar  broke  that;  he  stamped  on  it;  then  he  threw 
her  doll  up  in  the  air." 

I  refrained  from  an  opinion  of  Edgar,  since  there  was 
a  time  when,  in  a  nursery,  I  remembered  an  "Edgar" 
existed,  like  all  others  of  his  kind. 

"  Oh,  I  was  telling  you  about— let's  see— oh  yes!  Well, 
after  she  had  fits  she  died,  you  know.  The  doctor  gave 
her  ipecac.  He  said  she  had  croup,  and  he  ]>nt  a  mustard 
plaster  on  her  face— right  over  her  mouth." 

"No!" 

"Yes,  he  put  it  tight  over,  and  then  tied  a  cord  all 
around  it  because  she  screeched.  Did  you  ever  have  a 
mustard  plaster?" 

"Not  on  my  mouth,"  I  remarked,  feeling  that  I  must 
turn  my  back  to  my  visitor  for  a  moment. 

"  Well,  they're  burning  things.  When  she  was  dead- 
did  I  say  she  died  !" 

"  1  think  so." 

"Oh  yes!     Well— well— 

The  pause  was  significant.  As  with  many  another  novel- 
ist, the  theme,  after  devious  wanderings,  had  palled  upon 
the  author;  so,  as  a  diversion,  I  suggested  looking  at  the 
parcel,  the  contents  of  which  I  suspected. 

"  Oh  yes!"  and  she  got  down  from  the  chair,  and  care- 
f'.illy  unwrapping  it,  displayed  a  new  doll.  "I  •wanted 
to  show  her  to  you,"  she  said,  "  before  Bob  gets  hold  of 
her.  He  has  seen  her,  and  what  do  you  think?"  The 
blue-gray  eyes  danced.  "  He  said  he'd  give  me  ten  cents 
if  I'd  tell  him  her  poretics." 

''Her — ?"  I  queried. 

'  You  know  the  things — they  set  fireworks  off  about. 
Oh,  I  do  want  the  ten  cents  so!  It's  for  a  blind  woman 
with  no  legs  that  plays  an  organ  on  our  corner.  Could 
//mi  " — very  anxiously  —  "  tell  her — por — por — 

"  1'olitius,"  I  suggested.  "  Well, 'say  she's  on  the  right 
side." 

"And  is  that  pore — politics1.'" 

"It  ought  to  be,"  I  answered  ;  "  and  if  he  doesn't  give 
you  the  ten  cents,  just  send  him  to  me." 

"All  right." 

She  i-o.-imed  about  rny  room  a  little  while,  and  I  asked 
what  dolly's  name  was. 

"Agnes,"  she  answered.  "  I  like  family  names;  don't 
you?" 

"Sometimes.''  with  a  shudder  recalling  some  of  my 
own.  "How  old  is  she?" 

"A  day  and  a  half."  A  pause,  while  she  regarded  an 
engraving  on  my  wall  representing  in  profile  close  to- 


gether the  heads  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant  —not  a 
particularly  agreeable  picture,  yet  dear  from  association. 
She  gazed  at  it  solemnly  a  moment,  and  then  with  a 
quick  toss  back  of  the  cloudy  hair,  said,  gravely,  "Is  that 
God?" 

"God's  workers,  dear,"  I  said,  not  able  to  smile  at  the 
significant  words  of  wisdom  from  baby  lips.  "  They 
were  men  who  did  all  God  wished  them  to.  Some  day 
you  will  read  all  about  them,  and  love  them  dearly." 

"Will  I?     Where  are  they:" 

"With  God,  dear,  now,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  know  a  person  that's  there,"  she  said,  sitting  down 

again.  "Mrs.  1! 's  little  boy.  Ever  since — let  me 

see — ever  since— do  you  remember  when  I  had  the  scarlet 
fever?  Oh  yes.  of  course;  you  used  to  sit  with  me.  Well, 
it  was  then.  He  had  it  the  very  same  time;  but  mamma 
said  God  thought  it  best  to  take  him  and  leave  me. 
His  name  was  Charlie.  Do  you  suppose  God  knew 
that?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear." 

"Then  afterwards  God  wanted  his  mother.  I  suppose 
Charlie  was  homesick.  Were  you  ever  homesick?  I  was 
once,  dreftdly.  I  cried  all  night.  It  was  at  Aunt 

K 's.  She  is  rery  thin.  I  think  she  is  the  thinnest 

person  I  ever  saw.  When  she  did  my  hair  and  washed 
my  face,  I  felt  her  knuckles.  Mamma  said  she  was  kind 
to  take  care  of  me,  and  I  shouldn't  have  been  a  naughty 
girl." 

After  we  had  eaten  some  pea-nut  candy,  she  inquired 
if  I  couldn't  tell  her  a  story.  On  my  inquiring  what 
about,  she  promptly  said,  seating  herself  on  my  lap, 
"Cats" — suggested  no  doubt  by  three  of  the  tribe  we 
could  see  in  the  back  yards  visible  from  the  window. 
So  I  recalled  a  story  that  a  dear  old  nurse  \ised  to  re- 
gale ns  with. 

"  Well,  you  see  that  gray  cat  down  there.  It  lives  on 

Mrs.  J 's  roof,  and  it  has  four  children — Polly,  Neddy, 

Bill,  and  Sue.  All  the  other  cats  like  them  very  much; 
they  are  so  frisky  and  kind-hearted — all  except  Bill — 

"Oh  yes,"  eagerly — "please  have  one  bad." 

"Yes,  Bill  is  very  disagreeable.  He  is  always  snarl- 
ing and  scolding'.  But  the  other  day  he  promised  to 
be  good  if  his  mother  would  let  them  have  a  party. 
Well,  Mrs.  Cat  said  they  could  have  one  the  next  Sat- 
urday evening-.  The  trouble  was  to  make  sure  of  a  sup- 
per. Sue  was  living  out  with  a.  very  nice  lady  in  one  of 
the  flats  under  their  roof,  and  she  said  if  Bill  would  help 
her,  instead  of  drinking  all  her  milk,  she  would  bring  it 
up.  Bill  said  he  knew  an  ash  barrel  where  he  could  get 
a  an  can  to  put  it  in.  So  he  found  it,  and  Sue  carried 
it  down  and  put  it  in  a  corner,  and  every  time  her  saucer 
of  milk  was  given  her,  she  would  save  a  little  and  put  it 
in  the  can.  Polly  lived  with  a  fish -dealer  around  the 
corner,  and  she  regularly  brought  in  some  of  her  bones 
and  bits.  Neddy  was  a  mere  little  kitten,  but  so  full  of 
fun  that  he  said  he  would  get  all  the  decorations.  Now, 
he  lived  with  a  family  where  there  was  a  dear  little  girl, 
and  she  used  to  put  ribbons  on  his  neck.  Well,  every 
night  after  she  put  him  in  his  basket,  and  he  saw  they 
were  .sound  asleep,  he  would  scamper  away  up  to  the 
roof,  and  Polly  would  take  otf  his  ribbon  and  little  sil- 
ver bell,  and  put  them  away  back  of  the  chimney.  Then 
he'd  creep  back  again,  and  when  Nellie— his  little  mis- 
tress— would  wake  up  in  the  morning,  she'd  say  to  her 
nurse,  'Why.  just  see  here!  Neddy's  ribbon's  gone 
again !'  and  that  naughty  Neddy  would  pretend  to  be 
washing  his  face,  and  all  the  time  he  was  just  holding 
his  hand  up  to  his  face  to  laugh!  Nellie  had  a  wax  doll 
that  Neddy  thought  was  beautiful,  and  he  asked  his  mo- 
ther if  he  couldn't  bring  her  to  the  party.  Mrs.  Cat  said 
perhaps  she  wouldn't  like  to  come.  Well,  when  Nellie 
was  out  walking  with  her  nurse,  Neddy  crept  up  to  the 
doll—" 
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"  What  was  her  name?" 

"  Adelina.  He  crept  up  and  invited  her,  and  she  said 
very  well,  she'd  enjoy  it  very  much,  only  she  wanted 
her  best  clothes  on,  and  Nellie  undressed  her  every  night. 
Well,  what,  do  you  suppose  Neddy  did  '.  He  just  picked 
her  up  in  his  mouth  and  carried  her  up  to  the  roof,  and 
told  Polly  to  put  her  in  a  nice  warm  place  until  the 
evening.  He  didn't  dare  go  down  again  for  fear  he 
wouldn't  be  in  time  for  the  party,  so  he  said  he'd  stay 
around  and  help.  They  had  found  a,  great  many  cab- 
bage leaves  in  the  ash  barrels,  and  these  were  all  spread 
around  for  seats,  and  they  engaged  what  was  called 
Thomas's  Band  for  the  music.  Well,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  the  company  began  to  arrive.  All  the  cats  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  every  kitten  old  enough  to  behave, 
was  invited.  They  danced  the  Catalina  waltz  and  the 
Squallini  mazourka,  and  Bill  and  a  friend  of  his  sang  a 
duet,  which  everyone  said  was  beautiful. 

"By-and-by  the  supper  was  brought  and  eaten  on  clam 
and  oyster  shells,  and  as  it  was  quite  daj-light,  the  party 
had  to  break  up,  and  away  they  all  scampered.  You 
see,  Neddy  had  to  get  back  to  his  basket,  and  he  fairly 
wriggled  down  the  chimney,  and  jumped  into  his  bed 
just  in  time,  for  the  nurse  was  coming  to  wake  Nellie  up. 
Very  soon  he  heard  Nellie  saying,  '  Mary  Aline,  where's 
my  new  doll?'  and  then  for  the  first  time  he  remem- 
bered having  put  Adelina  back  of  the  chimney,  and  for- 
gotten all  about  her!  All  the  morning-  there  was  the 
greatest  hunt  for  her;  and,  what  do  you  suppose,  the 
cook  went  up  to  hang  out  some  clothes,  and  when  she 
came  back  she  brought  poor  Adelina  into  the  nursery  all 
melted!  She  had  lain  in  the  sun,  you  see,  all  the  after- 
noon !  The  only  comfort  Nellie  had  was  that  she  had 
not  had  her  long  enough  to  be  very  truly  fond  of  her. 
So  that  ended  the  cats'  party." 

And  my  story  ended  my  little  friend's  visit,  for  quite  un- 
expectedly her  mamma  sent  to  say  that  her  cousins  from 
Boston  had  arrived,  and  she  must  come  home,  but  as  she 
bade  me  good-by,  she  said,  soberly,  "  I  won't  forget  what 
to  tell  Bob." 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

IT  is  curious  to  note  that  many  tilings  which  have  turned  out 
most  useful  discoveries  for   man,  having   a    great   influence 
upon  the  lives  and  destinies  of  mankind,  owe  their  beginning  to 
some  slight  accident. 

It  is  said  that  the  art  of  printing  took  its  origin  from  some 
rude  impressions  taken  (for  the  amusement  of  children  )  from 
letters  carved  on  the  bark  of  a  beech-tree. 

Gunpowder  was  discovered  from  the  falling-  of  a  spark  on 
some  materials  mixed  iu  a  mortar. 

The  stupendous  results  of  the  steam-engine  may  all  be  traced 
to  the  boy  who  sat  watching  the  steam  which  came  from  the 
nose  of  the  tea-kettle. 

Electricity  was  discovered  by  a  person  observing  that  a  piece 
of  rubbed  glass  attracted  small  bits  of  paper. 

Pendulum  clocks  were  invented  after  Galileo  stood  observing 
the  lamp  in  a  church  swinging  to  and  fro. 

The.  telescope  we  owe  to  some  children  of  a  spectacle-maker 
placing  two  or  mure  pair  of  spectacles  before  each  (it her.  and 
looking  through  them  at  the  distant  sky.  Their  idea  was  fol- 
low ed  up  by  older  heads. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  sitting  in  his  garden  one  day  when  lie 
saw  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree.     This  common  occurrence  set  him 
to  thinking  why  things  should  fall  down  and  not  up,  and  this 
train  of  thought  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  ofgra\  ii.-i 
tion. 

I  Aery  one  can  now  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  slight 
matters  spoken  of,  because  the  wonderful  results  are  now  before 
the  world.  But  the  beginnings  of  these  things  were  treated 
with  ridicule  or  contempt.  No  matter  how  unimportant  a  cir- 
cumstance appears,  it  is  quite  possible  that  great  results  may 
come  from  it.  In  a  small  building  which  was  once  Peter  the 
Great's  workshop  in  Holland  is  the  inscription:  "Nothing  is 
too  little  for  the  attention  of  a  great  man." 


ANOTHER   TALK   WITH   A   MAGICIAN. 

BY  BENJAMIN  NOKTHEOP. 

IN  a  former  article  Dr.  William  Kelly  Otis  explained 
certain  simple  tricks  in  parlor  magic  which  any  boy 
with  common  deftness  of  fingers  and  an  ordinary  mea- 
sure of  patience  can  easily  learn  and  reproduce.  In  this 
article  Dr.  Otis  talks  about  some  tricks  that  are  harder 
to  understand  and  more  difficult  to  perform.  They  are 
intended  for  boys  who  have  thoroughly  mastered  the 
first  steps  in  the  illusionist's  art.  In  order  to  make  the 
doctor's  explanation  as  simple  as  possible,  an  artist  went 
with  me  to  the  doctor's  house,  and  made  some  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  of  the  various  positions  in  which  the  hands 
and  fingers  of  the  performer  were  held  during  the  lesson. 
"It  is  a  good  idea,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  began  his 
instructions,  "to  practise  tricks  before  a  mirror.  When 
you  can  do  them  neatly  enough  to  deceive  your  own 
eyes,  you  are  pretty  sure  of  deceiving  your  audience. 
One  Christmas  I  gave  a  performance  for  some  boys  and 
girls  at  the  home  of  a  friend  of  mine.  The  boys  were 
delighted.  Boys  are  usually  delighted  with  something 
that  they  can  see  but  not  understand,  especially  when 
there  is  no  school-teacher  at  hand  to 
make  them  study  it  out.  I  was  doing 
a  coin  trick.  I  put  some  silver  money 
on  my  elbow,  and  throwing  down  my 
arm,  caught  it  in  my  hand.  This  is 
not  a  sleight-of-hand  trick,  but  it  re- 
quires long  practice  to  enable  one  to 
do  it  neatly.  I  think  it  was  half  an 
hour  after  I  had  finished  with  the 
coins  that  we  heard  a  dreadful  crash 
up-stairs,  as  if  a  tray  of  glass  dishes 
had  fallen  to  the  floor.  There  was  a 
prompt  investigation,  and  it  was  learn- 
ed that  the  boys  had  broken  a  toy  sav- 
ings-bank, and  got  OUt  all  the  silver  VANISHING  HANBKEK- 

money  they  wanted.      Then  they  start- 
ed in  to  follow  my  advice  before  a  large 
and  costly  pier-glass.     All  went  well  until  one  lad   hit 
the  coins  with  his  hand  and  threw  them  through  the  mir- 
ror.     Since  then,  whenever  I  tell  boys  to  practise  before 
a  glass,  I  also  tell  this  story  as  a  warning-." 

The  first  trick  that  Dr.  Otis  explained  is  called  the 
vanishing  handkerchief  trick.  This  is  the  way  it  looked 
to  me:  The  doctor  rolled  up  his  coat  sleeves  to  show  that 
the  handkerchief  did  not  find  a  hiding-place  under  his 
cuffs.  Then  he  took  a  silk  handkerchief  in  his  hands, 
and  began  rolling  it  into  a  little  wad.  He  made  a  good 
deal  of  hard  work  out  of  it.  He  pressed  it  down  and 
down  until  you  would  think  it,  was  almost  as  small  as  a 
pea.  Then  he  pretended  to  roll  it  between  his  fin- 
gers, after  which  he  showed  his  hands.  Both  of  them 
were  empty.  Here  is  where  the  handkerchief  went: 
Back  of  his  right  hand,  fastened  to  the  knuckles,  \\as  an 
empty  eye-glass  case.  It  was  stuck  on  with  conjurer's 
wax,  which  you  can  buy  at  any  store  where  they  deal 
in  mechanical  tricks.  As  he  was  rolling-  up  the  hand- 
kerchief, he  managed  to  stuff  it  into  this  case.  During 
this  hard  work  that  I  speak  of  he  found  a  chance  to 
stow  it  away.  Of  course,  when  it  was  once  out  of  sight, 
he  could  pretend  to  roll  it  into  as  small  a  parcel  as  he 
wanted  to.  When  he  had  carried  the  deception  far 
enough,  he  opened  his  hands,  with  the  palms  toward  his 
audience,  and  showed  that  they  were  empty. 

While  the  doctor  does  fifty  card  tricks  or  more  (I  don't 
know  the  exact  number),  he  only  explained  one  trick  to 
the  readers  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Card  tricks  are  hard  to 
learn,  and  they  require  the  utmost  dexterity  to  make 
them  successful.  For  instance,  the  doctor  took  an  or- 
dinary pack  of  cards  from  the  table,  and  pressed  them 
until  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  worn  the  corners  off.  This 
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was  clone  before  my  eyes,  and  then  lie  showed  the  pack. 
The  cards  were  two  sizes  smaller.  He  kept  this  pressure 
up,  and  finally  he  had  squeezed  them  until  all  that  was 
left  was  a  pack  about  the  size  of  your  finger-nail.  Of 
course  there  was  some  sleight-of-hand  used  in  this  trick, 
and  also  several  packs  of  cards,  so  I  will  not  attempt  to 
explain  it  in  detail  to  you. 

The  trick  is  called  the  accordion  trick.  There  are  two 
ways  of  doing  it.  The  artist  shows  you  both  methods. 
In  the  first  a  prepared  pack  of  cards  is  used.  These 
cards  are  joined  together  by  four  threads.  Each  card  is 
held  in  place  by  knots  tied  in  the  threads,  and  is  sep- 
arated from  the  next  card  to  it  by  the  distance  of  an 
inch.  When  the  pack  is  ready,  a  few  loose  cards  are 
kept  on  top  to  be  shuffled  so  that  the  audience  will  not 
suspect  the  deception.  Then  the  hands  are  suddenly 
drawn  apart  and  brought  together  again.  In  one  hand 
the  top  card  is  held,  and  the  bottom  card  is  held  in  the 
other  hand.  As  the  hands  move  apart,  the  cards  are 
strung  out  as  an  accordion  is  when  it  is  played  upon. 

'rin- other  way  requires  more  skill.  The  cards  are  not 
prepared.  The  performer  shuffles  the  pack,  and  then 
taking  it  in  his  right  hand  presses  the  ends  together  like 
the  ends  of  a  bow,  with  the  hollow  side  toward  his  other 
hand,  lets  g'o  of  the  cards  a  few  at  a  time.  They  ily 
inlo  the  other  hand,  and  are  safely  caught.  In  pr.-ien^ 
ing,  keep  the  hands  only  a  few  inches  apart  at  first, 
gradually  increasing  the  distance,  as  yon  become  more 
expert,  and  in  time  you  will  be  able,  to  string  out  the 
cards  over  a  space  of  nearly  a  foot.  As  soon  as  the  first 
card  reaches  the  left  hand,  immediately  bring  the  hand* 
together,  catching  the  middle  cards  before  they  go  the 
entire  distance. 

"  Now  for  the  magic  rings."  said  the  doctor.  "There 
are  eight  of  them.  They  are  purposely  made  for  this  trick. 


I  bought  these,  but  any  boy  can  have  a  set  made  by  a  tin- 
smith. They  should  be  about  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
One  is  not  joined  together,  and  its  ends  are  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  apart.  This  is  the  trick  ring.  I  always  hold 
it  in  my  hand,  with  the  hole  in  the  side  concealed  by  my 
thumb  and  linger.  Two  of  the  others  are  single  rings 
perfectly  joined.  Two  more  are  also  solid  rings,  but  they 
are  joined  together,  and  the  remaining  three  are  likewise 
joined  together.  The  artist's  sketch  will  make  this  plain 
to  you.  Now  I  hold  all  the  rings  in  my  hand,  and  let 
my  audience  examine  the  two  single  rings.  The  trick 
ring  never  leaves  my  hand.  The  impression  is  that  all 
the  rings  are  perfect  and  single,  like  the  ones  I  have 
shown.  Then  I  slip  these  two  single  rings  in  the  trick 
ring,  and  spin  them  round  and  round.  Then  I  take  them 
off  so  that  no  one  will  see  the  trick,  and  hand  them  around 
for  inspection.  After  this  I  attach  the  two  joined  rings 
to  the  string,  and  later  on  the  three  joined  rings.  You 
have  little  idea  of  how  puzzling  this  deception  is  until 
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you  see  it.  The  artist  has  shown  you  some  of  the  many 
combinations  thai  can  be  made.  This  trick  requires 
praetice  in  slipping  the  rings  on  and  otf  the  trick  ring. 
It  is  always  best,  after  tlie  separation  is  made,  to  pretend 
to  unjoin  the  rings  at  some  other  point  than  where  the 
break  is.  This  adds  to  the  illusion." 

Here,  is  the  neatest  and  simplest  trick  of  all  when  once 
it  is  learned.  It  is  called  the  vanishing  knot,  and  all  that 
you  need  to  have  are  patience,  skill,  and  a  handkerchief  to 
puzzle  the  keenest  of  observers. 

"You  see,"  explained  the  doctor,  as  he  twirled  a  silk 
handkerchief  between  his  fingers — "  it  is  a  fact,  although 
you  may  not  know  it— one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the 
world  to  loose  is  a  knot.  For  instance,  here  is  one;"  and 
deft  ly  tied  a  knot  in  the  handkerchief.  "  Now  you  see  it, 
and  now  it  is  gone,"  he  added,  as  he  straightened  out  the 
handkerchief  as  smooth  as  it  was  at  first. 

"Here's  another,  and  another.  I  can't  tie  them  fast 
enough,  and  they  get  away  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
tied,  and  disappear  before  your  eyes.  Funny,  isn't  it?" 

And  it  was  funny,  and  puzzling  too.  Here  is  the  secret 
of  the  trick.  Hold  the  one  end  of  the  handkerchief  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  with 
the  end  protruding  from  the  back  as  shown  in  the  artist's 
sketch.  It  makes  no  difference  how  you  hold  the.  other 
end.  Tie  the  knot  with  the  right  hand.  Tightly  grasp 
the  left  end  of  the  handkerchief  a  little  below  the  knot 
with  the  second  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  let- 
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ting  go  of  the  extreme  end  with  first  and  second  fingers. 
Now  pull  with  the  right  hand,  and,  of  course,  the  knot 
slips  out.  Then,  instantly,  shift  the  end  back  between  the 
two  lingers,  as  you  held  it  when  you  began  the  trick,  and 
you  are  ready  for  another  knot.  The  sketches  will  make 
the  matter  plain. 

"The  last  trick  I  shall  explain,"  said  the  doctor,  ''re- 
quires a  knowledge  of  the  vanishing-egg  trick  described 
in  the  first  article.  I  swallow  the  egg,  or  pretend  to,  and 
take  it  out  of  my  mouth  concealed  in  the  palm  of  my 
right  hand.  Then  I  pretend  to  pick  the  egg  out  of  some 

impossible  place.  It  is  a 
magic  egg  that  I  use.  You 
don't  believe  it?  Watch 
and  be  satisfied.  Here 
I  break  it.  I  crack  one 
end,  and  what  do  we  find? 
Some  ribbon.  What  a  lot 
of  it,  too!  I  have  pulled 
out  enough  already  to  start 
a  small  millinery  shop,  and 
there  is  more  still.  Aston- 
ishing? Not  very,  when 
you  know  how  it  is  done. 
This  egg  is  prepared.  First, 
two  holes  are  made,  one  at 

each  end.  and  the  contents  are  blown  out.  Any  boy  knows 
how  to  blow  a  bird's  egg.  Then  through  one  of  these  holes 
I  introduce  a  little  peg  with  glue  oil  each  end.  When 
this  is  done,  I  fill  up  the  holes.  The  peg  reaches  from 
one  end  of  the  shell  to  the  other,  and  is  immovable.  Now 
I  saw  a  narrow  slit  in  the  side  of  the  shell,  and  through 
this  I  put  the  end  of  a  roll  of  ribbon  that  has  been  cover- 
ed with  glue.  This  end  adheres  to  the  peg.  When  it  is 
stuck  fast,  I  roll  it  around  the  peg  by  turning  the  egg 
round  and  round  until  the  shell  is  full.  Then  I  stop  up 
the  slit.  Of  course  when  I  break  open  the  shell  and  find 
the  end  of  the  ribbon,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  pull  it  out. 
I  generally  crumple  it  up  in  my  hands,  and  it  really  looks 
twenty  times  as  big  as  the  egg  when  it  is  all  pulled  out." 
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MUNGO.,  THE   ICHNEUMON. 

BY  ELIZA  BRIGHTWEN. 

I  THINK  this  paper  might  very  well  have  been  en- 
titled "The  Sorrows  of  a  Lady  afflicted  with  a 
Mongoose."  If  ever  there  was  an  animal  calculated  to 
create  anxiety,  and  keep  all  one's  powers  of  mind  and 
body  on  the  alert  to  circumvent  its  mischievous  pro- 
pensities, that  creature  is  certainly  the  mongoose,  or 
ichneumon.  I  must  explain  how  an  animal  of  this  kind 
came  into  my  possession.  A  relative  of  mine  in  India 
wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he  had  sent  off  a  mongoose  in 
the  care  of  an  officer  on  board  a  steamer  which  would 
arrive  by  a  certain  date.  The  animal  had  been  perfectly 
tamed,  and  I  was  told  it  would  never  bite  or  misbehave 
in  any  way,  and  was  a  most  amusing  little  creature. 

In  duo  time  the  ship  arrived,  and  I  sent  a  special  mes- 
senger to  the  Tilbury  Docks  so  that  there  should  be  no 
detention  on  the  way  here.  Mungo  did  not  arrive  until 
late,  so  his  cage  was  placed  in  the  conservatory  for  the 
night.  Next  morning  early  I  visited  him,  and  on  open- 
ing the  door  of  his  cage  out  walked  a  curious  gray- furred 
animal,  something  like  a  large  ferret,  with  a  splendid 
bushy  tail  tapering  to  a  point.  In  a  quiet  gentle  way 
the  little  creature  began  to  make  friends  by  creeping 
into  my  lap,  and  from  there  up  to  my  shoulder;  it  seemed 
to  have  no  desire  to  run  away,  and  only  sniffed  about  to 
find  out  what  its  new  surroundings  were  like.  After 
Muiigo  had  enjoyed  a  good  meal  of  cooked  meat  and 
milk,  I  took  off  his  heavy  chain,  that  he  might  roam 
about  the  room  where  he  pleased. 


For  a  little  while  all  went  well,  but  my  friend  was 
able  to  spring  up  to  various  cabinets  on  which  were  all 
kinds  of  curios,  Wedgwood  vases,  etc.,  and  I  soon  found 
that  these  were  in  imminent  peril.  Over  went  a  china 
flower-pot  in  no  time,  and  the  crash  it  made  was  so 
alarming  to  my  agile  pet  that  in  springing  about  a  few 
more  knickknacks  went  down.  I  bad  what  would  be 
called  "a  lively  time"  for  the  next  few  minutes,  until  I 
had  Mungo  safely  in  my  lap  with  the  chain  on  his  collar 
again. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  the  little  beastie 
into  his  travelling  cage  until  I  could  devise  some  safe 
way  of  keeping  him.  I  happened  to  possess  a  wooden 
cottage-shaped  abode  with  a  wire  front,  which  was  once 
inhabited  by  an  owl,  and  in  this  my  new  pet  lived  for 
two  months,  and  how  full  of  adventures  those  months 
were,  I  will  try  to  relate.  Of  course  the  little  animal 
must  have  exercise  every  day,  and  I  thought  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  chain  him  to  a  tree  stem  in  the 
garden  where  on  fine  days  he  could  enjoy  fresh  air  and 
sunshine.  He  tuas  chained  up  and  left  to  his  own  de- 
vices, but  very  soon  there  was  a  hue  and  cry  of  "Mungo 
is  loose."  Alas!  how  well  I  got  to  know  that  sound  ! 

Happily,  he  always  came  straight  into  one  of  the 
sitting-rooms,  so  we  did  not  fear  losing  him,  but  he  soon 
set  to  work  to  upset  every  movable  thing,  and  again  his 
liberty  had  to  be  curtailed.  Another  day  the  pet  was 
fastened  outside  the  drawing-room  French  window.  It 
seemed  just  the  place  to  suit  him,  as  he  would  have  our 
society,  without  which  he  was  always  restless,  and  yet  he 
would  be  in  the  fresh  air,  and  I  fondly  hoped  it  was  a 
place  where  he  could  do  no  mischief. 

I  once  tethered  my  charge  to  one  of  the  lower  branches 
of  a  deodar  on  the  lawn,  where  he  could  scratch  up  fir 
needles  and  do  anything  he  liked.  I  did  think  it  was  the 
right  place  at  last,  and  that  nothing  could  go  wrong 
there.  In  ten  minutes'  time  he  came  trotting  into  the 
room  minus  his  collar,  and  began  a  lively  frolic,  whicli 
meant  the  usual  destruction  to  glass  and  china.  I  went 
for  his  collar,  and  found  the  string  attached  to  it  wound 
in  and  out  of  the  branches,  tied  into  endless  knots,  and 
the  collar  hanging  in  mid-air,  where  the  poor  little  ani- 
mal must  have  been  suspended  until  he  had  struggled 
sufficiently  to  get  his  head  released.  The  worst  trouble 
of  all  was  when  Mungo  so  gnawed  the  wooden  front  of 
his  cage  that  the  wires  became  loose,  and  it  would  no 
longer  keep  him  in  safety.  Then,  indeed,  I  began  to 
wonder  what  was  to  be  done  with  such  an  active  crea- 
ture. If  we  could  have  been  sure  that  he  would  not  slip 
his  collar,  he  might  have  been  tied  up  to  a  little  dog- 
kennel;  but  the  collar  was  as  tight  as  he  could  well  bear 
it,  and  yet,  with  a  dexterous  twist  of  his  little  head,  he 
could  at  any  moment  set  himself  at  liberty.  A  strong 
cage  of  some  sort  was  therefore  a  necessity.  In  my  per- 
plexity, I  took  Mungo  with  me  to  the  home  farm  that  I 
might  there  obtain  a  box  of  some  kind  in  which  he  might 
be  kept  in  the  mean  time.  A  very  comical  scene  was 
enacted  in  the  poultry-yard.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  fowls 
came  trooping  up  and  gathered  round  us  in  a  circle,  ex- 
pressing with  varied  duckings  their  intense  astonishment 
at  the  appearance  of  the  little  animal  standing  by  my 
side. 

They  might  well  be  afraid,  for  they  were  gazing  at  a 
very  determined  enemy  of  their  race,  who  would  commit 
sad  havoc  in  a  poultry-yard  if  he  ever  had  access  to  it. 
One  could  fancy  the  old  birds  saying  to  their  dutiful  wives 
and  children :  "  My  dears,  pray  be  careful !  I  never  saw 
such  an  animal  before,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what 
he  may  do."  Just  as,  with  outstretched  necks,  these 
notes  of  alarm  were  being  sounded,  Mungo  made  a  spring 
forward,  and  away  went  the  entire  flock  of  scared  poultry 
helter-skelter  till  not  one  could  be  seen. 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  some  of  Mungo's  brighter 
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qnalities.  Such  an  absolutely  good-tempered  little  ani- 
mal I  never  met,  with  before.  He  would,  it  is  true,  pre- 
tend tu  bile,  and  take  your  linger  in  his  mouth,  but  he 
was  gentleness  itself;  like  a,  playful  kitten,  he  would 
spring  about,  roll  himself  into  a  ball  (his  little  head  and 
bright  eyes  peering  out  from  between  bis  hind  legs  in 
the  most  comical  manner),  and  put  himself  into  a  great 
variety  of  graceful  attitudes— a  very  emblem  of  fun  and 
frolic. 

As  winter  came  on.  it  was  rather  a  problem  how  to 
secure  a  sufficiently  warm  place  for  an  animal  accus- 
tomed to  a.  tropical  climate.  At  last  the  difficulty  was 
solved  by  letting  Mungo  lie  in  a  small  round  basket 
lined  with  a  gray  wool  mat,  near  the  drawing-room  lire, 
and,  to  secure  the  ornaments  from  destruction,  a  little 
tether  attached  to  a  heavy  stone  keeps  the  lively  pet 
within  hounds.  Of  course  he  is  allowed  sundry  times 
of  exercise  during  the  day. 

The  long  hair  of  the  mongoose  is  barred  alternately 
white  and  blackish-brown,  which  gives  a  speckled  filed 
to  the  coat,  somewhat  reminding  one  of  the  coloring  of  a 
guinea-fowl.  The  body  is  thirteen  inches  in  length,  and 
the  tail,  which  is  very  thickly  clothed  with  long  hair  and 
tapers  to  a  fine  point,  measures  fully  fourteen  inches. 
When  the  animal  feels  cold,  it  has  the  power  of  erecting 
every  hair  at  right  angles  with  its  body,  and  it  then 
greatly  resembles  a  small  porcupine.  The  entire  absence 
of  odor,  its  cleanly  habits  and  docility  when  carefully 
trained,  and  its  charming  playfulness,  all  tend  to  make 
the  ichneumon  a  very  attractive  pet. 

The  Egyptian  species  is  much  larger  than  the  Indian, 
measuring-  about  three  feet  from  the  head  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail.  The  Greek  name  ichneumon,  which  signifies 
"tracker"  or  "hunter,"  was  evidently  given  to  the  ani- 
mal on  account  of  its  exploring  and  inquisitive  habits. 
The  generic  term,  Herpestes,  denotes  a  "creeper, "and  both 
names  are  truly  descriptive  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
creature.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  take  Mungo  for 
a  walk  in  the  garden;  he  will  follow  up  every  scent  by 
the  way,  peer  into  every  little  crevice,  sniff  with  keenest 
interest  into  every  mouse-hole,  until  at  last  I  get  out  of 
all  patience,  and  put  him  on  my  shoulder  for  the  remain- 
der of  my  ramble.  Somehow  he  seems  to  have  a  great 
dread  of  being  taken  away  from  the  house,  for  the  mo- 
ment he  is  released  at  some  distance  off,  he  immediately 
"  makes  tracks"  at  full  speed  to  get  back  to  his  favorite 
basket  by  the  fireside.  The  great  use  of  the  ichneumon 
in  India  and  elsewhere  is  to  clear  the  houses  and  com- 
pounds of  snakes,  rats,  and  mice.  By  nature  the  little 
creature  is  as  fierce  as  a  tiger,  even  my  specimen  when 
caught  in  the  jungle  at  four  mouths  old  bit  the  native 
who  captured  him  pretty  severely  when  lie  tried  to  lay 
hold  of  him,  and  Mungo  only  became  the  gentle  creature 
lie  now  is  after  months  of  patient  care  and  kind- 
ness. 

In  a  volume  of  the  Churchman's  Family  Magazine  for 
1864  there  is  an  account  of  a  fight  between  a  mongoose 
and  a  cobra,  which  was  carefully  watched  by  three  officers 
stationed  at  Trichinopoly.  They  took  notes  of  the  en- 
counter, which  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  The  cobra  was 
three  feet  long,  and  therefore  no  very  mean  antago- 
nist. 

The  mongoose  approached  the  snake  with  caution,  but 
without  fear.  The  cobra,  with  head  erect  and  body  vi- 
brating, watched  his  opponent  with  evident  signs  of  being 
aware  of  the  deadly  nature  of  his  enemy,  and  at  last  struck 
suddenly  at  the  mongoose  with  tremendous  force;  it, 
quick  as  thought,  sprang  out  of  the  way,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  savage  growls  of  rage.  Again  the  hooded 
reptile  rose  on  the  defensive,  and  his  wily  foe,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  distended  jaws  and  glaring  eyes  of  his  an- 
tagonist, came  so  near  the  snake  that  be  was  forced,  not 
relishing'  such  close  proximity,  to  draw  his  head  back 


considerably;  this  lessened  his  distance  from  the  ground, 
and  enabled  the  animal  to  spring  at  the  cobra's  head, 
where  he  appeared  to  inllict  as  well  as  to  receive  a  wound. 
Round  after  round  was  fought  in  this  way,  the  mon- 
goose sometimes  springing  straight  up  into  the  air  to 
escape  the  deadly  onslaught  of  the  snake,  and  at  last  he 
succeeded  in  fixing  his  teeth  into  the  head  of  the  cobra, 
and  having  killed  it,  he  set  to  work  to  devour  his  victim. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  bad  eaten  the  head  and  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  body,  including  the  venom  so  dreaded  by 
all.  Shortly  before  the  fight,  the  snake  had  struck  at  a 
fowl,  which  died  within  half  an  hour,  showing  that  the 
poison  of  the  reptile  was  in  full  vigor,  and  yet  the  mon- 
goose, after  being  repeatedly  bitten,  and  having,  as  they 
afterwards  found,  the  poison-fang  of  the  cobra  deeply  im- 
bedded in  his  head,  continued  to  be  as  healthy  and  lively 
as  ever,  clearly  showing  that  the  venom  of  the  snake 
had  no  effect  upon  it.  This  would  appear  to  settle  the 
vexed  question  about  the  mongoose  having  recourse  to 
some  vegetable  as  an  antidote  to  the  effect  of  snake  bites. 
In  this  case  no  such  remedy  was  sought  by  the  animal, 
although  it  was  severely  wounded,  and  no  harm  seemed 
to  result. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT   PINEAPPLES. 

EVERY  one  likes  thc>  luscious  juicy  fruit  that  seems  l':iirly  to 
taste  of  tropical  suns  and  perfumed  breezes,  but  few  people 
appear  to  know  just  how  it  fiiows,  ami  whether  the  "pines" 
ripen  above  or  under  the  ground.  Intelligent  people  in  many 
respects  will  express  the  queerest  possible  ideas  iu  regard  to 
pineapples;  and  some  friends  who  sat  on  a  chariuinj;  country 
pia/./.a  eating  the  amber  fruit,  that  had  been  detached  from  the 
core  with  a  silver  fork,  made  .some  strange  guesses  as  hi  its  home 
and  habits. 

One  young  gentleman  wondered  that  so  dainty  and  delicious 
a  fruit  should  grow  underground,  and  his  neighbor  supposed 
that  the  little  bnueh  of  grayish  thorny  leaves  at  the  top  was 
the  part  that  appeared  iibore  ground.  A  young  lady  on  the 
other  side  always  thought  that  pineapples  grew  on  trees,  and 
a  practical  person  did  not  fancy  the  idea  of  being  knocked  on 
the  head  or  eye  or  nose  by  a  falling  pineapple.  Some  one  else 
had  never  thought  how  the  fruit  grew;  and  it  was  only  when  a 
guest  appeared  who  had  seen  it  growing  iu  the  West  Indies,  its 
native  soil,  as  well  as  iu  the  private  hot-houses  or  "  pineries"  of 
England,  that  the  dense  fog  which  had  enveloped  the  subject 
was  dispersed. 

The  pineapple,  it  seems,  flourishes  only  in  a  warm,  moist  cli- 
mate, where  it  is  found  growing  wild;  but  in  this  .state  the  fruit 
is  coarse,  stringy,  and  sour,  a.  very  poor  relation  indeed  of  its 
elegant,  cultivated  cousin.  The  apple  is  learnedly  described  as 
"  a  Sorosis  formed  by  the  calyxes  and  bracts  of  a  close  spike  of 
llowers  becoming  succulent  and  combined.  A  number  of  long, 
serrated,  sharp-pointed,  ri«id  leaves  spring  from  the  root,  in  the 
midst  of  \vhich  a  short  flower  stem  is  thrown  up  bearing  a, 
single  .spike,  of  llowers,  and  therefore  a  single  fruit.  From  the 
top  of  the  fruit  springs  a  crown  or  tuft  of  small  leaves  capable 
of  becoming  a  new  plant,  and  generally  used  by  gardeners  for 
that  purpose." 

This  fully  explains  the  stylo  of  growth  ;  hut  it  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  raise  pineapples,  and  our  American  climate  does  not 
suit  I  hem  at  all.  They  were  taken  to  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  planted  in  the  hot-houses  of  those  who  could  afford 
to  cultivate  expensive  dainties;  and  although  they  first  ap- 
peared in  Holland,  where  foreign  plautsare  almost  sure  totlonr- 
ish,  England  has  carried  otf  the  palm  with  its  pineries.  First, 
the  fruit  was  raised  in  pots  of  tan-bark,  and  took  three  years 
to  reach  perfection;  but.  now  it  is  planted  iu  beds  of  rich 
sandy  loam,  and  is  ready  for  use  in  fifteen  months.  These  Eng- 
lish "pines"  are  even  better  than  the  West  Indian  fruit,  which 
never  had  much  cultivation  until  of  late  years,  and  they  can 
often  be  eaten  from  the  core  with  a  spoon. 

The  fibres  of  the  leaf  and  stem  of  the  pineapple  plant  are  very 
stroiii;.  being  used  for  fishing-linos,  cordage, etc.  When  bleached 
it  can  be  spun  like  flax,  and  a  very  sheer  and  beautiful  fabric, 
\\liich  resembles  fine  white  muslin,  is  made  from  it.  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  this  is  called  I'iiia  muslin  and  Jiatiale  d'auanas 
— "Ananas"  being  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant. 
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MORAL  SAUSAGES. 

WHAT  kind  of  :i  story  do  you  \v:int,  ?"  asked  the  children's 
Story-toller.  "Must  it  be  useful  or  ornamental?" 

"  Oil,  useful!"  exclaimed  the  young  Prig.  "Interesting  facts 
about  animals,  please." 

"Nonsense!"  the  Crusoe-lover  cried.  "Give  lisa  tale_pf  advent- 
ure !" 

"Ah,  a  fairy  story!"  begged  a  certain  coaxing  little  maiden. 

"You'd  better  tell  those  children  a  good  moral  domestic  tale!" 
said  Aunt  Harriet,  decidedly,  over  her  knit  ling  and  glasses. 

"It's  hard  to  suit  everybody,  but  I'll  do  my  best. 

"Once  four  pigs  escaped  from  their  pen,  and  made  their  way 
into  the  farmer's  apple  on-hard.  The  lour  pigs  were  brothers, 
all  exactly  the  same  age  and  the  same  si/.e.  They  had  never 
been  in  the  farmer's  apple  orchard  before,  but  they  concluded  it 
was  a  very  good  place.  The  ground  was  covered  with  rotting 
apples,  but  the  pigs,  not  being  very  particular,  began  to  make  a. 
good  meal.  Now  I  forgot  to  say  that  one  of  these  pigs  was  of  a 
thoughtful  nature,  and  fond  of  inventing  sehemes  for  the  good 
of  his  brothers." 

•'Which  one?"  asked  the  coaxer. 

"Well,  the  third.  The  one  left  after  you  subtracted  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth." 

"Oh!"  said  she,  much  relieved. 

"Presently  the  First,  Pig  looked  up  into  an  apple-tree,  and 
remarked,  'It  seems  to  me  the  apples  over  our  heads  are  better 
than  those  upon  the  ground  !' 

'"Ihave  been  thinking  that  myself,' observed  tin- Second  Pig. 

"'They  are  very  much  better.  These,  arc  not  tit  to  eat,'  de- 
clared the  Fourth  Pig,  positively. 

"Just  then  the  Third  Pig  came  up,  and  he  said — 

"I  don't  see  your  interesting  facts," complained  the  Prig. 

"I'm  coming  to  the  interesting  facts  directly,"  said  the  Story- 
teller. "The  Third  Pig  came  up,  and  said — : 

"But  I  thought  it  was  to  be  a  tale  of  adventure,"  grumbled 
the  Crusoe-lover. 

"Yon  shall  have  plenty  of  adventure.  Just  wait  a  minute! 
He  said:  'What's  the  matter,  fellows?  Tired  of  apples,  ell  ?' 

"  '  Do  yon  think,  brother,'  asked  the  First  Pig, '  that  we  could 
get  some  of  those  lovely  apples  over  our  heads  ." 

"'I  should  think  it  might  be  done,' said  the  Third  Pig,  re- 
flectively. 'I'll  try  myself.' 

"So  he  jumped,  and  stretched  as  far  as  he  could,  trying  to 
reach  some  of  the  lovely  apples,  but  he  couldn't  reach  one. 

"'Perhaps,'  suggested  he, '  if  one  of  you  fellows  stood  on  an- 
other one's  back,  you  could  get  some.' 

"So  the  First  Pig  took  his  position  under  an  apple-tree  which 
was  loaded  with  apples,  and  the  Second  Pig  climbed  up  on  his 
back,  and,  carefully  balancing  himself,  tried  to  snatch  at  some 
of  the  apples  over  his  head.  But  he  couldn't,  get,  near  them. 

"The  Third  Pig  watched  him.  'Now  let  me  try, 'said  he.  So 
he  climbed  up  on  the  Second  Pig's  back,  but  although  he  took 
eager  sniffs  at  the  Hue  apples  which  tickled  his  nose,  he  could 
not  get  one  into  his  month. 

"'It's  my  turn,' exclaimed  the  Fourth  Pig. 

"So  the  Fourth  Pig  cautiously  climbed  up  the  ladder  made  of 
his  brothers,  scraping  oft"  a  little  of  their  hair  on  the  way.  They 
did  not  mind  that,  so  anxious  were  they  for  some  of  the  tine 
apples  over  their  heads. 

"He  stood  firmly  on  top  of  the  Third  Pig's  back,  and,  to  his 
great  delight,  was  able  to  pick  and  eat  all  the  .apples  he  wanted. 
He  quite  stripped  the  limb.  His  brothers  underneath,  very 
kindly,  stood  perfectly  still  while  he  dici  so. 

"'If  you've  had  all  you  want,  it's  some  one  else's  turn,'  said 
the  Third  Pig  at  last. 

'"But  I've  eaten  all  the  apples  within  reach,' replied  the 
Fourth  Pig.  'I'm  afraid  the  next  limb  is  entirely  too  far  off  for 
you  to  touch.' 

"The  Third  Pig  pondered.  Til  tell  you  what  we  must  do,' 
said  he.  'Two  little  girls  near  our  house  play  a  game  called 
Rising  in  the  World.  They  make  a  pile  of  their  hands  placed 
one  upon  another.  The  one  whose  hand  is  muter  draws  it  out 
and  puts  it  on  top.  And  as  they  keep  doing  that  their  hands 
get-  higher  and  higher,  and  quite  wave  in  the  air.  We  might 
get  higher  that  way.'" 

Here  the  Prig's  eyes  began  to  stick  out. 

"And  so,"  went  on  the  Story-teller,  briskly,  "the  First  Pig 
drew  himself  slowly  from  under  his  brothers,  and  climbing  up 
the,  ladder  mado  by  their  backs  until  lie,  had  gained  the  top,  ho 
found  himself  on  a  level  with  the  limb  above.  This  limb  was 


covered  with  beautiful  apples,  much  finer  than  those  below.     He 
made  a  hearty  meal. 

•' '  Now,"  said  the  Second  Pig,  •  if  \  ou've  quite  finished,  you  had 
better  give  me  a  chance.  1  .suppose  you've  cleared  the  limb,  eh?' 

"'Oh  yes,'  answered  the  l-'iist  1'ig.  '  I'.ut  there  are  plenty  of 
apples  higher  up,  and  you  can  climb  on  me,  and  get  them.' 

"  So  the  Second  Pig  slow  l\  crawled  up  over  his  brothers,  and 
far  up  among  the  other  branches  of  the  tree  he  discovered  the 
best  apples  yet.  He  enjoyed  them  CM liugl.v,  I  tell  you.'' 

The  Crusoe-lover  sat  on  his  chair  in  convulsions  of  merriment, 
and  the  Prig,  with  a  bewildered  expression,  looked  anxiously  at 
the  Story-teller.  The  Story-teller  looked  abstractedly  at  the 
opposite  wall. 

"  '  Now,'  said  the  Third  Pig,  '  I  believe  it's  my  turn.  I  recom- 
mended this  plan,  and  I've  waited  patiently  until  j'on  had  all 
yon  could  eat.  Now  I'd  like  some  myself.  I  suppose  there  must, 
be  a  lew  apples  left  up  there?' 

"'Oh  yes!'  cried  all  the  others,  in  chorus.  'On  the  tip- top 
branch  of  the  tree  there  are  some  apples  which  are  the  finest  in 
the  whole  orchard.  They  are  really  extraordinary,  and  you  cer- 
tainly conld  get  them,  if  you  climbed  up  on  our  backs.  You  are 
so  very  clever!' 

"  '  Well,  we'll  see,'  said  the  Third  Pig. 

"So,  with  much  puffing  and  grunting,  for  it  was  hot  -weather 
and  he  was  fat — and  it  really  was  quite  a  distance  up,  you  know 
- — he  got  upon  the  top  of  the  back  of  the  highest  pig,  and  ac- 
tually did  find  the  largest  and  most  delicious  apples  in  the  or- 
chard. He  made  a  wonderful  dinner.  The  apples  were  so 
satisfying  that  he  doubted  if  he  would  need  another  dinner  for 
a  week.  He  picked  the  tip-topmost  apple  off  the  very  tip-top 
of  the  highest  tnig  of  the  apple-tree,  and  as  he  munched  it,  he 
gave  a  sigh  of  pleasure. 

"  '  Oh,  my  dear  brothers,  there  are  many  ways  of  rising  in  the 
world,  but  this  is  the  best  of  all ! '  " 

"And  is  that  what  you  call  a  moral  domestic  tale?"  asked  the 
scandalized  voice  of  Aunt  Harriet. 

"Why,  I  forgot  the  domestic  part — and  the  moral,"  said  the 
Story-teller.  "Oh  yes,  certainly!  Well,  those  pigs  were  all  cut 
up  into  sausages  within  a  week.  The  farmer  declared  they 
made  the  finest  sausages  he  ever  tasted.  Not  one  of  the  family 
got  dyspepsia  from  eating  them." 

"  I  don't  believe  they  ever  did,"  said  Aunt  Harriet,  grimly. 

E.  L.  C. 


_^±_JlQid  "tffib  deaf  little  danpel   narr^d 
"  J've   feed  tfjat  tit  dit^T^efs    it?   ^bir^a 

Besseft  T^ey   fifet  sefve  , 
p    ^%i^a  ll^is    rule    1  obsefve   , 
of  ^ol^ir^o  ,  Jro    5ufi  ,  could     be 
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HALM, n.   "Why,  niaiiiina,  the  minister's  talking  out  loud  in 
church  and  looking1  right,  at  JIM-." 

I  [AM. i.n.  ••  Mamma,  where  does  the  fire  go  to   when  it  goes 

..in  .'" 


l ;. \.MKS    AND    (1AMES. 

PAPA  (talking  to  fricnil).  "C,|iiail  is  my  favorite  game." 
K.   "Tisn't  as  good  1'iin  as  peekaboo." 


IMPOSSIBLE. 

"(ici'i  any  money  in  the  bank?"  asked  I'ncle  .lark. 
"No,"  replied  Tommy. 
"  I  low  is  that?''  quest  ionrd  his  nude. 

'"Cause  I  haven't  any  bank,"  said  Tommy;  "and  I  haven't 
any  money  ;  so  I  can't." 

MAY'S    DOLL. 

MY  doll  fell  down  the  cellar  stair, 

And  lost  'most  all  her  golden  hair: 

She  scratched  her  face,  and  broke  her  nose, 

Her  blue  eyes  "will  no  longer  do>e. 

And  papa  says  she  "beats   the  Puteli," 

But  still  I  love  her  just  as  much. 


NOT    TO    BE    WONDERED    AT. 

A    FF.W     F.VKNINf.S    AGO    TH  F,     FI'-PPEU-JiOX    WAS     HI'.IZKll     WITH    A    SKVEBE 
FIT   OF   8NKICZINU,   AND    11A1>  LIKK   TO   IIAVB   1>IE1»   ItliFOUli  IT  WAS   OVER 


WILL  HAVE  A  NEW  ONE. 
"  WHUN  is  your  birthday?"  asked  Freddy. 
"Haven't  any  now,"  was  Tommy's  answer. 
had  went  away  about  three  weeks  ago." 


'  The  last  cue  I 


A   REVISION. 

"  HULLO  !"  remarked  Noah,  as  the  animals  were  tossed  into  the 
toy  ark,  "here's  something  new." 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  the  strange  animal,  "  I  used  to  be  the  leop- 
ard, uutil  Tommy  cut  off  my  front  legs  to  make  me  a  kangaroo." 


WATCH-MAKING    WISDOM. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  abdicated  his 
throne  and  became  a  monk,  he  amused  himself  with  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  became  an  expert  watch-maker.  His  watch-mak- 
ing taught  him  a  few  truths  which  he  never  had  learned  during 
his  kingship. 

One  day  he  exclaimed  in  amazement:  "What  an  egregious 
fool  I  have  been  to  have  squandered  so  long  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  in  a  foolish  attempt  to  make  all  men  think  alike,  when, 
with  all  my  attempts,  I  cannot  make  a  few  watches  keep  time 
together!"  ' 


TOMMY'S  JOKE. 

••  Haw  much  is  2+2+2+3  ?"-aske<l  the  teacher. 

"Oh, that's  too  many!"  cried 
Tommy ;  and  everybody  laughed 
at  the  joke  he  didn't  mean. 


NOT   IN   THE   DICTIONARY. 

TEACHER.  "  Adolphus,  -when  a  stupid  man  goes  to  hed  after 
leaviu"  all  the  gas-jets  flowing,  and  is  found  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing, what  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  his  death  ?" 

ADOLPHUS  (who  lias  mingled  sound  and  sense).  "Gasfixtnration." 


CHRONICLES  OP  HALLETT. 

HALI.KTT  (nycd  four,  mid  his 
.vis/ir.  ilrni/iiiiii/  in  mamma's  new 
l-'rtiit-li  liniiiiil  bi/  tlte  slfiiii/s). 
••  Mamniii,  I  told  sister  we'd  get 
into  mischief,  and  we  diil,  didn't 
»•(•.'"  Then,  relinquishing  the 
bonnet,  "  nan-  what  do  you  say 
to  it  .'" 

HALLETT  (measitriiii/  liix  thumb 
it'ith  his  mamma's).  "Why,  niain- 
ma,  both  is  as  big  as  each 
other!" 

MAMMA  (to  HiiUctt.  irho  has  con- 
linuulli/  Imil'cii  in  on  her  nltiiiqits 
ut  coiirirxiitiini).  "My  dear,  you 
iintxt  lie  quiet,  and  you  iinist  learn 
that  there  ale  «"/»<•  things  in 
this  world  that  are  none  of  your 
business." 

HALI.KTT  (in'//i  a  twinkle  in  his 
ei/e).  "  1'apa,  inamma's  talking  to 
yon!" 

PAPA.  "Who  was  put  in  the 
lion's  den,  II:illett?" 

HALLKTT  (irlio  lias  a  !>a<l  IIHHIO- 
n/).  "  I'apa,  if  you  will  only  read 
the  Bible,  you  will  iiud  out." 


APRIL  1. 
NOT  MITOII! 


"  PICK  IT  up  ? 

Ol.l)     TO     FOOL     ANVUODY 
FOOL'S   DAY." 


THAT   JOKE    IS  TOO 

PARTICULARLY      ON      ALL- 


APRIL  2. 

"LOST!" 
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WE    FELT   THE    COLD    STF.EL    OF   A    PAIR   OF  HANDCUFFS. 


MY  DAY  IN  JAIL. 

BY  J.  L.  HARBOUR. 

"ITJ'HEN  I  was  sixteen  years  old 
}  \      the  boy  I  liked  best  in  all  the 
•world  was  a  good-natured,  fun-lov- 
ing, but  rather  mischievous  boy  of  about  my 
own  age.  named  Lewis  Stripe.      He  was  one 
of  those  heedless    boys  who   "never   mean" 
to  do  anything    wrong,  but  who  are.  never- 
theless,   continually    getting    into    mischief 
through  their  thoughtlessness. 

We  lived  on  farms  about  three  miles  from 
the  nearest  town,  which  was  a  place  of  six  or 
seven  thousand  inhabitants.     Saturday  after- 
noon "was  a  kind  of  half-holiday  for  all  of  the  farmers' 
boys  in  our  neighborhood,  and  Lewis  and  I  nearly  al- 
ways went  to  Reedville  together  on  that  afternoon. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  Lewis  and  I  started  home 
from  Reedville  earlier  than  usual — I  think  it  was  about 
four  o'clock.  The  track  of  Reedville's  one  railroad  was 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  we  had  to  cross  this 
track  near  the  depot  on  our  way  home. 

When  we  neared  the  track  on  this  particular  Saturday 
afternoon  there  was  a  long  train  of  freight-cars  standing 
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on  a  side  track  ready  to  start  out.  The  door  of  one  of  the 
cars,  which  was  loaded  with  wheat,  stood  partly  open, 
and  suddenly  Lewis  said,  gleefully  :  "Say,  Fred,  I  tell 
you  what'd  be  good  fun.  and  let's  do  it;  let's  jump  into 
(hat  car,  and  ride  down  to  Snyder's  Crossing.  We  can 
come  hark  on  (lie  passenger  train  that  yds  here  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  the  fare  is  only  twenty-five  cents.  It'll  he 
quite  a  little  lark.  What  do  you  say !" 

I  said  what  I  was  usually  foolish  enough  In  say  to 
everything  Lew  proposed,  and  that  was  "  Yes,"  and  as 
we  scrambled  up  unobserved  into  the  freight  car  lie  said, 
gayly: 

"We'll  stay  back  here  in  this  corner  until  the  train 
gets  under  full  headway,  and  then  we'll  crawl  up  to  the 
open  door,  where  we  can  look  out." 

We  crawled  back  into  a  corner  of  the  car,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  the  train  started. 

But  when  the  train  had  gone  a  few  yards  it  stopped, 
with  our  car  alongside  of  the  depot  platform.  There  were 
several  train-men  on  the  platform,  and  presently  we  heard 
one  of  them  say,  "Here,  this  car  door  wants  to  be  shut 
and  locked  before  we  pull  out." 

The  next  instant  the  door  of  our  car  was  pushed  shut 
with  a  bang  and  locked,  and  the  train  had  started  be- 
fore we  could  recover  from  the  effect  of  our  surprise,  and 
there  we  were  in  total  darkness. 

Lewis  tried  to  laugh  the  whole  matter  off,  and  he  said : 
"  We'll  get  out  of  this  scrape  all  right.  I'm  not  worried 
a  bit." 

But  I  was,  and  I  could  tell  from  the  tone  of  Lewis's 
voice  that  a  good  deal  of  his  indifference  was  affected. 

"  You  are  sure  this  train  stops  at  Suyder's  Crossing  >" 
I  asked. 

"  Oh  yes;  all  trains  stop  there." 

"But  if  this  one  shouldn't?  And  how  are  we  going  to 
get  out  if  it  does  stop  ?" 

"Well,  we'll  just  have  to  kirk  and  pound  on  the  car 
door  until  some  one  hears  us." 

"That  will  be  pleasant,"  I  said,  dejectedly. 

The  train  was  increasing  its  speed  every  minute  now, 
and  was  soon  under  full  headway.  On  it  went,  and  we 
lay  in  silence  and  darkness.  Presently  Lewis  asked, 
"  How  do  you  like  car-riding  'i" 

"I'd  like  it  better  if  I  knew  where  and  when  I  was 
going  to  get  off,"  I  replied,  shortly.  "This  car  may  be 
going  clear  to  Chicago." 

On  we  went,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  said,  "  We  must 
have  passed  Snyder's  Crossing  by  this  time." 

"I  guess  we  have,"  replied  Lewis,  soberly. 

Suddenly  I  said,  with  a  little  gasp,  "See  here,  Lew!" 

"Well?" 

"I  just  believe  that  this  is  the  through  freight!" 

"What  through  freight?" 

"I  heard  father  say  the  other  day  that  they  were  run- 
ning a  through  freight  now  from  here  to  Kansas  City, 
and  that  it  did  not  stop  between  Reedville  and  Casperton, 
and  they're  twenty-five  miles  apart.  What  if  this  is  that 
freight  ?" 

"  Well,  if  it  is,  it  is;  that's  all.  I've  always  wanted  to 
see  Casperton." 

"How'll  we  get  back?" 

"  Wait  until  we  get  there,  and  then  see.  It's  good 
walking  on  the  track." 

We  were  certain  now  that  we  had  passed  Snyder's 
Crossing,  and  as  the  train  went  on  and  on  without  stop- 
ping, I  said,  despairingly,  "Lew,  it's  the  through  freight 
as  sure  as  you  live." 

"I  guess  so,"  replied  Lewis,  more  soberly  than  he  had 
yet  spoken. 

It  must  have  been  more  than  an  hour  before  the  train 
stopped,  and  then  all  was  still  outside.  We  kicked  on 
the  car  door  now,  and  shook  it  vigorously,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  hear  us.  We  called  out,  but  there  was  no 


response.  It  was  a  very  long  train,  and  our  car  was 
near  the  raboo.se.  In  a  few  minutes  the  train  started 
again. 

"This  is  a  pretty  how-de-do,  isn't  it?"  I  said.  Lewis 
made  no  reply.  I  reached  out  in  the  darkness  and 
touched  his  hand.  He  burst  out  laughing. 

"  \Ve  might  as  well  laugh  as  cry,"  he  said.  "And 
laughing's  the  healthier  of  the  two." 

"  Oh,  you  can  joke  if  yon  want  to,  Lew  Stripe.  You'd 
joke  at  a  funeral;  but  /  don't  see  any  joke  about  it." 

"  Well,  all  the  other  boys  '11  think  it  the  greatest  joke 
of  the  season  when  they  hear  about  it." 

It  must  have  been  fully  an  hour  before  the  train 
stopped  again,  and  then  it  tarried  for  but  a  moment,  and 
our  efforts  to  make  ourselves  heard  were  unavailing. 

All  night  long  we  rode  in  that  car.  The  train  made 
few  stops,  and  the  wind  blew  with  such  a  roar  and  the 
rain  fell  so  heavily  that  no  one  heard  our  calls.  After  a 
few  hours  we  stretched  ourselves  out  on  the  wheat  and 
went  to  sleep.  I  awoke  first,  and  I  knew  that  it  was 
morning  by  the  little  rays  of  light  around  the  car  door. 

"It's  daylight,  Lew,"  I  said,  as  I  shook  my  sleeping 
comrade.  "  Wake  up!  We  can  surely  get  out  of  here 
some  way  now." 

The  train  slowly  came  to  a  standstill.  Everything 
was  very  quiet  outside,  for  it  was  now  Sunday  morning, 
and,  as  we  knew  later,  we  had  arrived  at  a  little  town 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  our  home. 

We  rattled  on  the  door,  and  called  "Hello!"  again 
and  again,  but  no  one  seemed  to  hear  us  for  some  time. 
Then  we  heard  footsteps  approaching,  and  the  voices  of 
several  persons.  We  rattled  the  car  door  vigorously. 

"  A  ha !"  we  heard  a  man's  voice  say,  excitedly.  "There 
they  are." 

"  Let  us  out,  please!"  I  called. 

"Oh  yes;  we'll  let  you  out,"  replied  a  gruff  voice. 
"We'll  fetch  you  out  fast  enough,  and  we'll  take  good 
care  of  you  after  you  get  out." 

"We  didn't  mean  any  harm,"  I  said. 

"Oh  no,"  replied  another  voice,  sneeringly;  "gentle- 
men of  your  class  never  do  mean  any  harm.  But  we'll 
put  you  where  you'll  not  do  any  more  harm  very  soon. 
This  car's  surrounded  by  armed  men,  and  you  can't  get 
away.  Unlock  the  door,  conductor." 

We  heard  a  key  inserted  in  a  lock,  there  was  a  snap,  a 
rattle  of  a  chain,  and  the  door  was  pushed  back  a  foot  or 
two.  Directly  in  front  of  it  stood  a  policeman  and  two 
other  men  with  revolvers  in  their  hands. 

"  Hold  out  your. hands, "  said  one  of  the  men.  "  Don't 
try  any  of  your  tricks  on  us,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
you.  Out  with  your  hands!" 

We  thrust  our  hands  through  the  open  door  of  the 
car,  and  Lewis  turned  pale,  while  I  nearly  fainted  when 
we  felt  the  cold  steel  of  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  our  wrists. 

"We  haven't  done  anything  our  folks  won't  pay  for," 
said  Lewis. 

"Oh,  you  haven't  ?"  replied  the  disagreeable  man  of 
the  sneering  voice.  "Just  take  a  look  at  that, and  see 
what  you've  got  to  say." 

He  held  out  a  telegram  as  he  spoke,  and  we  read: 

"  ELDERVILLK,  October  4,  18 — . 

"Two  stores  and  a  private  dwelling  burglarized  here  last 
night,  and  many  valuables  taken.  Burglars  supposed  to 
have  gone  east  on  the  fast  freight,  which  is  the  only  train 
out  of  here  after  midnight.  Search  train  for  them. 

"O.  M.  DAKIN,  City  Marshal." 

Elderville  was  a  town  about  sixty  miles  from  La- 
grange,  the  town  we  had  reached. 

"We  are  not  burglars!"  Lewis  exclaimed,  very  indig- 
nantly. 

"Oh,  it's  easy  enough  to  say  so,  but  you'll  have  to 
prove  it,  my  boy." 
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"  Do  we  look  like  a  pair  of  burglars  ?" 

"Well,  you  are  mighty  young  and  verdant-looking- 
for  such  work,  but  appearances  are  deceitful,  and  things 
look  mighty  suspicious.  Here,  Murray,  you  guard  them 
while  we  search  the  car  for  their  booty." 

There  were  half  a  dozen  men  011  the  platform  besides 
the  train-men,  and  all  of  them  but  the  big  fellow  named 
Murray  jumped  into  the  car,  and  dug  around  in  the  wheat 
for  a  long  time  in  search  of  the  valuables  we  were  sup- 
posed to  have  stolen. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  two  desperate  villains  spread 
rapidly,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  about  half  of  the  entire 
population  of  Lagrange  had  assembled  at  the  depot,  and 
were  staring  at  us  and  commenting  on  the  depth  of  our 
depravity. 

"Come  away  from  there,  Henry!"  called  out  a  wo- 
man sharply  to  a  little  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years  who 
had  had  the  temerity  to  approach  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
us.  "Come  away  this  minnit!  The  rascals  might  shoot 
you!" 

"How  hardened  they  look  for  such  young  fellows!" 
said  another  woman  near.  "  That  one  in  the  striped 
shirt  looks  as  though  he  might  do  aiujthiinj." 

I  was  the  hardened-looking  character  in  the  striped 
shirt,  and  my  cheeks  burned  with  shame  and  indigna- 
tion. 

After  turning  over  the  wheat  in  the  car  the  men  jump- 
ed out,  and  we  were  led  away  to  a  little  brick  jail  in  tin- 
centre  of  the  town,  followed  by  a  great  crowd. 

The  officers  refused  to  hear  our  story  until  thoy  had 
locked  us  safely  within  a  damp  and  dirty  little  cell  with 
an  iron-grated  opening  in  the  door.  Then  they  heard 
our  story  as  we  told  it  through  the  grating. 

"  It  sounds  all  right,"  said  the  jailer  when  we  had  fin- 
ished our  narrative;  "but  I  will  be  compelled  to  hold 
you.  until  I  can  hear  from  Reedville  and  from  Elder- 
ville." 

We  knew  that  the  telegraph  office  in  Reedville  was 
never  open  on  Sunday,  as  there  were  no  trains  running 
then,  and  the  jailer  told  us  that  the  Lagrange  office  would 
be  closed  until  six  o'clock  that  evening.  The 
little  jail  in  Lagrange  rarely  held  captives  in  its 
one  or  two  dingy  cells,  and  when  they  were 
occupied  the  people  of  the  town  were  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  passing  through  tin- 
jail  at  any  time  and  gazing  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoners  through  the  grating  in  the 
door,  and  all  day  long  Lewis  and  I  were  thus 
gazed  upon.  Parents  brought  their  children 
to  see  us,  and  taught  them  moral  object-lessons 
by  saying:  "  Now  you'll  see  what  you  may  come 
to  if  you  are  not  very  good.  You  may  be 
brought  to  jail  as  these  wicked,  wicked  boys 
have  been  brought  here." 

I  was  bowed  down  with  humiliation  all  day, 
but  Lewis's  irrepressible  good-nature  finally  as- 
serted itself,  and  his  droll  remarks  to  some  of 
our  callers  caused  them  to  go  away  saying, 
sadly,  "How  utterly  hardened  they  seem  to 
be!" 

The  only  visitor  we  had  whom  we  were  glad 
to  see   was  a  sweet-faced,  gentle-voiced  elderly 
woman,  who  came  and  talked   to  us  tenderly 
about   our    mothers   until   we    were   both    in 
tears.       When    we    told  her    our    story,  she 
said,  "  I  believe  every  word  of  it,  boys.      It  is 
a  mistake  that  will  soon  right  itself,  but  you 
must  be  more  careful  in  future." 

She  came  again  in  the  evening  and  brought 
us  a  delicious  supper;  and  while  we  were  eat- 
ing it  the  jailer  came  to  the  door  of  our  cell 
and  said,  quite  respectfully:  "Well,  it's  all 
right,  boys.  We've  opened  up  communication 


with  Elderville,  and  the  real  burglars  have  been  caught, 
booty  and  all,  in  the  woods  near  the  town.  I'm  sorr\  I'm- 
the  mistake,  but  I  don't  see  that  I  was  to  blame.  You 
can  go  now." 

But  where  were  we  to  go?  I  had  fifteen  cents  and 
Lewis  seventy-five,  and  we  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  home. 

"I'll  keep  you  to-night,"  said  the  good  woman  who 
had  brought  us  our  supper,  and  we  went  home  with  her 
in  sober  silence  and  gratitude. 

The  next  morning  we  telegraphed  to  our  parents,  and 
they  were  able  to  make  arrangements  for  our  transporta- 
tion with  the  ticket  agent  at  Reedville,  and  he  telegraph- 
ed the  conductor  at  Lagrange,  so  we  were  able  to  leave 
that  town  of  unpleasant  associations  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning',  and  reached  home  late  in  the  after- 
noon. We  left  behind  us  but  one  person  whom  we 
cared  to  ever  see  again,  and  that  person  was  the  good 
woman  who  had  so  kindly  befriended  us.  Our  gratitude 
to  her  endures  until  this  day. 

We  reached  Reedville  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  were 
met  by  Mr.  Stripe  and  my  father,  but  the  meeting  was  in 
some  respects  so  embarrassing  that  I  do  not  care  to  dwell 
upon  it. 


.-«-,?.:  vV\.-^  - 


BY  WILLIAM   HAMILTON   CHBSON. 


F   I  have  been   asked  once  I  have  been 
asked  fifty  times   to    explain   the   secret 
of  that  frothy,  bubbly  mass  which  clings 
to  the  stems  of  grasses  and  weeds  in  the 
summer   meadows.       Surely  no 
one  of  our  readers  who  has  spent 
a   June  or  July  in  the  country 
can    have    failed  to   observe   it. 
Even  as  I  write,  having  just  re- 
turned  to  my  studio  by  a  short- 
cut across  ameadownear  by,  my 
nether  garments    plainly   show 
that   I   must  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  five  hundred  of  them 
during  these   few  rods.      In  the 
height  of  its  season   this  frothy 
nuisance  monopolizes  many  a  meadow.      No  one, 
unless  most  ordinarily  clad,  would   care   to  wade 
through  its  slimy  haunt.     Certainly  no  stroller  in 
his    "Sunday    best,"  having  once  experienced  its 
unpleasant  familiarity,  would    willingly  give   it  a 
second  opportunity. 

Its  name,  I  find,  varies  in  different  localities,  but 
all,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  the  same  salivary  sig- 
nificance. In  various  parts  of  New  England,  for 
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instance,  it  is  known  as  cow  spit.  In  the  southern  States 
the  snake  is  held  responsible  for  it.  as  is  shown  in  the 
popular  name  of  snake  spit.  I  have  frequently  heard 
it  called  frog  spit,  cuckoo  spit,  toad  spit,  and  sheep 
spit,  and  doubtless  many  other  local  terms  of  the  same 
sort  may  be  found.  The  cow-spittle  theory,  however, 
seems  to  have  the  greatest  number  of  converts.  Let  me, 
at  least,  hasten  to  expose  this  miserable  slander  on.  "  o in- 
rural  divinity."  Have,  then,  our  cows  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  go  expectorating  all  over  the  meadows,  road- 
sides, and  hay -fields?  And  how  busy,  indeed,  they 
must  have  been  to  so  thoroughly  cover  the  ground,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  surprising  aim,  every  glistening 
cluster  of  bubbles  being  landed  not  helter-skelter  on  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  but  only  on  the  main  stems  of  the 
various  plants  upon  which  they  are  found!  Even  in 
this  little  field  outside  my  studio  window,  which  is  thus 
generously  moistened,  what  a  task !  Why,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  at  least  ten  cows  in  industrious  ex- 
pectoration to  have  left  it  so  profusely  decorated  as  iio\v; 
but  the  fact  is,  there  is  not,  nor  has  there  been,  a  single 
cow  in  the  field. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  an  Ohio 
boy  who,  among  other  things,  wanted  to  know  what  those 
slim}'  "gobs" on  alders  came  from.  He  said  they  called 
them  "snake  spit"  out  there,  but  that  he  had  seen  lots  of 
them  higher  than  any  snake  could  get,  unless  it  was  a 
"racer,"  meaning  the  blacksnake, which, as  is  well  known, 
is  fond  of  climbing  trees  and  bushes.  And  later  came 
a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Lewiston,  North  Carolina,  who 
had  looked  deeper  into  the  matter,  and  whose  inquiry 
throws  a  little  light  011  the  subject.  She  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

' '  An  old  subscriber  to  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  de- 
sires to  express  the  pleasure  which  your  articles  have  af- 
forded. ...  I  have  just  finished  the  last,  and  have  been 
out  to  examine  the  faded  primroses,  but  only  a  long- 
legged  green  spider  rewarded  my  search.  Too  late  for 
our  season."  The  readers  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  will  recall 
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my  article  about  the  beautiful  rosy  moth  which  lives  in 
the  faded  evening  primrose,  and  which  was  the  quest  of 
the  above  writer,  who  further  continues:  "I  do  not 
think  you  have  written  about  what  is  called  here  '  snake's 
spittle,'  a  frothy  exudation,  perfectly  white,  surrounding 
a  small  speckled  beetle  (I  suppose).  I  found  several  on 
my  chrysanthemums  about  two  weeks  ago,  but  they  seem 
to  have  disappeared  now." 

This  supposed  "small  speckled  beetle "  lets  out  the 
secret  of  our  "cow  spittle."  The  old  cow  is  acquitted, 
and  also  the  snake,  who  has  enough  mischief  to  answer 
for. 


Each  of  these  masses  of  bubbles  is  seen  to  surround  the 
stem,  upon  which  it  clings,  out  of  consideration  to  the 
popular  tradition,  spitted  through  the  centre,  as  it  were, 
with  its  culm  of  grass  or  branch  of  bramble  or  weed. 
But  the  true  expectorator  is  within,  laved  in  his  own 
froth,  his  beak  embedded  in  the  juicy  stein,  and  his  suds 
factory  continually  at  work.  We  have  only  to  blow  or 
scrape  off  the  white  bubbles,  and  we  shall  disclose  him, 
even  though  he  makes  considerable  effort  to  dodge  out 
of  sight,  either  in  the  remnant  froth  or  around  the  stem. 
But  it  is  not  a  beetle  that  we  at  last  bring  to  view.  It 
would  be  hard,  indeed,  for  any  one  but  a  naturalist  to 
decide  on  so  short  an  acquaintance  precisely  what  to  call 
him.  He  is  green  and  speckled  in  color,  anywhere  from 
a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  length,  depending  upon  his 
age,  and  somewhat  to  be  anticipated  in  the  extent  of  his 
show  of  suds.  He  is  wide  of  brow,  has  rather  prominent 
eyes,  and  tapers  off  somewhat  wedge-shaped  behind. 

To  the  bug  student  these  features  are  very  significant, 
and  he  is  not  long  in  placing  the  creature  among  his 
proper  kindred.  He  has  a  sucking  beak,  which  connects 
him  with  the  tribe  of  bugs,  and  other  features  ally  him 
to  the  cicada,  a  humble  though  accomplished  relative 
of  the  buzzing  harvest-fly  or  hornet.  He  dwells  in  cool 
contentment  here  in  his  aerated  bath,  but  he  has  not 
thus  put  himself  to  soak  as  the  end  and  aim  of  his  exist- 
ence. Erelong  he  will  graduate  from  these  moist  sur- 
roundings, and  we  shall  see  quite  another  sort  of  being, 
whom  we  would  not  dare  to  affront  by  the  mere  men- 
tion of  such  an  ignominious  foamy  existence.  Here 
is  one  of  them,  which  has  just  flown  in  around  our 
evening  lamp,  and  has  settled  upon  my  paper  as  I  write. 
Not  a  strange  coincidence,  by  any  means,  for  others  very 
like  him  have  been  there  before  when  I  have  been  writing 
on  various  other  topics,  and  are  the  certain  representa- 
tives of  that  nocturnal  swarm  which  is  always  attracted 
by  the  light. 

What  a  pretty  atom  he  is  as  he  rests  here  on  my 
paper,  clad  in  his  bright  emerald  green,  and  only  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length !  Let  us  catch  him  for 
our  cabinet.  But  this  is  not  so  simple,  for,  like  the 
proverbial  flea,  I  put  my  finger  on  him,  and  he  isn't 
there,  but  is  to  be  seen  yonder,  at  the  further  edge  of  the 
table,  the  instant  I  lift  my  finger-tip.  And  there  are 
others  like  him  scattered  about  me  beneath  the  lamp,  one 
especially  with  four  brilliant  scarlet  bands  on  his  bright 
green  wings,  a  near  relative,  though  I  am  not  sure  at  this 
moment  whether  he  dates  back  to  such  a  soaking  as  his 
little  emerald  fellow  just  described.  We  must  be  quick 
indeed  to  catch  him,  he  is  so  alert;  and  while  his  en- 
tire visible  emerald  anatomy  consists  of  a  pair  of  nimble 
wings,  no  one  would  guess  it  now,  for  he  certainly  does 
not  use  them  as  he  speeds  here  and  there  on  our  ta- 
ble. No,  he  has  still  another  resource  in  those  power- 
ful hind  legs  of  his,  which  soon  take  him  out  of  our 
reach  when  he  concludes  to  trust  the  spring.  Here, 
then,  is  one  of  the  host  of  midgets  who  are  responsible 
for  our  soiled  garments  in  our  summer  walks  —  the 
"  frog  -hopper,"  or  "  spume -bearer, "  in  his  perfection. 
The  round  of  his  life  is  thus  given  in  Harris's  beautiful 
volume,  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation: 

"The  'frog-hoppers'  pass  their  whole  lives  on  plants, 
on  the  stems  of  which  their  eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn. 
The  following  summer  they  are  hatched,  and  the  young 
immediately  perforate  the  bark  with  their  beaks,  and  be- 
gin to  imbibe  the  sap.  They  take  in  such  quantities  of 
this  that  it  oozes  out  of  their  bodies  continually  in  the 
form  of  little  bubbles,  which  soon  completely  cover  up 
the  insects.  They  thus  remain  entirely  buried  and  con- 
cealed in  large  masses  of  foam  until  they  have  completed 
the  final  transformation,  on  which  account  the  names  of 
cuckoo  spittle,  frog  spittle,  and  frog-hopper  have  been  ap- 
plied to  them.  The  spittle  in  which  they  are  sheltered 
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may  be  seen  in  great 

abundance  during  the 

summer  on  the  stems 

of  our  alders   and  willows.      In 

the  perfect  state  they  are  not  thus 

protected,  but  are  found  011  the 

plants  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  fully 

grown,  and  preparing  to  lay   their  eggs. 

In  this  state  they  possess  the  power  of 

leaping'  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  for 

this  purpose  the  tips  of  their  hind  shanks 

are  surrounded  with  little  spines." 

The  "spume-bearer"  (Aphrophora),. 
this  insect  has  been  called,  and  the  pecul- 
iar method  by  which  he  turns  out  the 
froth  on  the  stem  is  well  worth  a  little 
study.  He  makes  no  secret  of  the  process, 
grass  stem,  remove  him  from  his  liquid  lair,  and  transfer 
him  to  another  stem,  we  may  witness  a  novel  method  in 
the  preparation  of  suds.  And  a  busy  little  factory  it  is. 
too,  when  we  consider  what  a  continuous  demand  is  made 
upon  it,  caused  by  the  sun's  evaporation  through  the  long 
summer  day.  A  single  mass  of  bubbles  with  its  tenant  re- 
moved quickly  disappears.  If  the  little  insect  is  permitted 
to  crawl  upon  our  hand,  he  is  apt  to  try  the  new  domicile. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  induce  him  to  continue  up  to 
the  suds  point,  but  have  no  trouble  in  locating  the  place 
where  he  begins  operations. 


If  we  take  a 


than  Johnny  Tompkins — something  like  Marmaduke 
de    Vere,  or   Red-handed    Henderson,  or    something 
else  that  could  be  roared  out  in  the  midst  of  a  bat  i  !• 
and  be  hoard  above  the  din  of  war.     Boys  are  more 
masculine,  too,  than   girls,  who   are  ephemeral    by 
nature;  we  like  to  be  out  in  thunder-storms  and  get 
our  feet   wet,  but  girls   are   like   chickens  when  the 
rain   comes  down.     It  always  makes  me  laugh,  they 
are  so  afraid  of  getting  wet,  and  if  the  wind  blows 
and    musses  their  hair,  you  don't  want  to 
ask  them  to  do  anything  for  you  then,  be- 
cause they  wouldn't  do  anything  for  any- 
body just  then. 

They  can't  fish  either,  because  they  are 
afraid  of  the  water  in  the  first  place,  the 
bait  in    the   second  place,  and   the  fish  in 
the  third   place.     If  they  could  go  fishing 
in   a  wagon  in  a  flower  garden,  with  candy 
for  bait,  and  be  mighty  certain  they  would 
not  catch  anything  that  was  alive,  they'd 
like  it;  but  fishing  for  fish  isn't  any  fuu  for 
girls;  which   I    can't   see  why,  because   I 
think  a  person  that  can't  enjoy  fishing  has 
got  something  wrong  with  him,  and  ou^ht 
to  be  evaded.     Some  people  think  it  cruel 
to  fish,  and  maybe  it  is,  aud  if  it  is,  I'm  sor- 
ry.    I'd  rather  fish  without  hurting  any- 
body, and  that's  why  I  went  fishing  once, 
and  caught  a  whole  lot  of  minnows  without 
hurting  them  or  a  single  worm,  by  taking  my  sis- 
ter's straw  hat  and  pulling  it  through  the  water 
like  a  bucket,  bringing  up  seven  minnows  at  a 
dip;  but  it  was  cruel    sport  just  the  same,  only 
I  was  the  one  that  got  hurt  when  the  news  reach- 
ed   home,  which    it    did   just    before    me,  as   it 
wouldn't  have  if  my  sister  hadn't  been  a  girl,  who 
are  tattletales  of  the  worst  description. 

I  heard  a  man  say  once  blood  will  tell,  but  it 
can't  beat  a  girl  for  telling.     But  I  got  even  with 
her  afterwards.     I  gave  her  a  book  called  Sports 
for  Soys  the  next  Christmas,  and  she  didn't  like 
it  a  bit.     Boys  are  more   ingenious   than    girls,  too.     Edison, 
who  invented  the  telegraph  wires,  was  a  boy.     So  was  George 
Washington  and  Buck  Ewing,  the  Captain  of  the  New  Yorks. 
No  girls  could  have  been  those,  but  boys  can  and  may  be.     I'll 
be  President  some  day,  but  my  sister  never  will,  which  is  a  good 
thing,  because  we'd  have  a  war  right  off  with  some  one,  she  is  so 
quarrelsome.  Yours  truly,  JOHXXY. 


JOHNNY'S   COMPOSITIONS. 
VII.— BOYS. 

I'M  one,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  I'd  hate  to  be  a  girl,  because  she 
can't  climb  a  tree,  like  the  oyster  in  the  conundrum,  Why 
is  an  oyster  like  an  elephant?  I've  always  been  a  boy,  too, 
though  I  did  wear  dresses  for  several  years  when  I  was  young 
and  couldn't  help  myself.  Somehow  or  other  boys  seem  to  have 
more  fun  than  girls.  They  know  more  aud  love  danger,  which 
girls  do  not.  I  would  rather  have  danger  than  a  doll  any  day. 
Just  look  at  girls  on  skating  ponds  and  see.  They  always  stay 
where  the  ice  is  thick,  but  do  we?  Well,  I  guess  not;  we  skim 
along  the  raggy  edge  near  the  red  signs,  which  proves  what  I 
said,  and  then  in  summer,  too,  you  always  find  us  scaling  diz/.y 
heights  like  barns  and  baseball-field  fences  and  trees,  but  Hu- 
gh-Is are  always  on  dry  land,  and  scream  even  then.  This  shows 
that  boys  are  brave  aud  courageous  aud  bold,  and  in  every  way 
niiic-h  more  manly  than  any  girl  that  ever  drew  breath. 

That's  what  I  don't  like  about  girls.  They  are  not  manly,  but 
shy,  and  likely  to  quail  in  the  presence  of  danger ;  that  is  why  so 
many  boys  and  so  few  girls  ever  become  pirates.  I  don't  care 
much  about  being  a  pirate  myself,  but  it's  nice  to  think  I  could 
be  if  I  wanted  to,  and  make  people  tremble  at  the  mere  mention 
of  ruy  name,  though  if  I  was  a  pirate  I'd  have  a  better  name 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SUMNER   SAILS  AWAY    ON   A    RAFT. 

rPHE  display  of  layer  upon  layer  of  black  plug  tobacco 
JL  such  as  Quorum  had  been  accustomed  to  using'  for 
longer  than  he  could  remember  caused  the  negro's  eyes 
to  g'listen  as  though  they  had  been  so  many  ingots  of  pure 
gold.  For  more  than  two  weeks  lie  had  longed  uuavail- 
ingly  for  a  fragment  of  the  precious  weed.  Now  to  have 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  it  placed  before  him  so  very 
mysteriously  and  unexpectedly  seemed  the  climax  of 
everything  most  desirable  and  best  worth  living'  for.  He 
snuffed  at  it  eagerly,  inhaling'  its  fragrance  with  long, 
deep  breaths.  Then,  producing  a  stubby  corncob  pipe 
from  some  hidden  recess  of  his  tattered  clothing,  he  asked, 
pleadingly,  for  "  jest  one  lilly  smoke." 

"After   supper,"  said   Sumner.      "Get  supper  ready 
first,  and  then  you  shall  smoke  as  much  as  you  want  to." 
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At  this.  Quorum's  countenance  fell,  and  seating  him- 
self on  the  ground,  he  remarked,  stubbornly:  "  No,  sah. 
Ole  Quorm  do  IH>  cookin'  wifout  him  hab  a  smoke  fust. 
No  smoke,  no  cookin';  no  cookin', no  suppah.  Whyyo'no 
gib  one  plug  ob  terbakker  fur  dat  'possum,  eh?  Him  mon- 
strous fine  'possum,  but  I  willin'  to  sell  him  fur  jes  one 
lilly  plug  ob  terbakker.  Yo'  can't  buy  him  so  cheap  110- 
\vhar  else,  specially  on  dis  yer  oncibilized  Niggly  Wity 
Key." 

"But  it  is  not  my  fohacco."  laughed  Sunnier,  greatly 
amused  al  (lie  old  man's  attitude  and  arguments. 

"  Who  he  b'long  to.  den  '."  demanded  Quorum,  quickly. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  boy. 

"  Den  he  your n.  You  fin' him.  You  keep  him.  Hit 
all  de  same  like  er  wrack.  Yo'  catch  him.  nobody  else 
want  him,  yo'  keep  him.  Jes  one  lilly  smoke.  Marse 
Summer — jes  one;  den  de  ole  man  go  to  cookin'  de  berry 
bestes  yo'  ebber  seen.  Come,  Marse  Summer,  jes  one; 
dat's  a  honey-bug." 

There  was  no  resisting  this  pleading  appeal,  and  cut- 
l  ing  oil'  enough  for  a  single  pipeful  from  one  of  the  plugs, 
Su inner  handed  it  to  the  negro,  saying: 
"  Well,  then,  if  you  must  have  it,  take 
that,  and  hurry  up  with  supper  the  very 
minute  you  have  finished  your  smoke.  I 
never  was  so  hungry  in  my  life,  while 
Worth  begins  to  look  dangerously  like  a 
cannibal.  Come,  Worth,  we  must  lly 
round,  and  build  another  palmetto  shan- 
ty in-fore  dark.  At  this  rate  we'll  have 
a  town  here  before  long'." 

Two  hours  of  hard  work  found  a  sec- 
ond hut,  much  more  pretentious  than  the 
first,  nicely  roofed  in.  By  this  time  the 
sun  was  setting,  and  what,  was  of  in- 
finitely more  importance  to  the  young 
canoemates,  Quorum  announced  that  sup- 
per was  ready.  And  what  a  feast  he 
had  prepared !  Had  there  ever  been  one 
half  so  good  before?  In  the  opinion  of  the 
boys,  there  certainly  had  not. 

Quorum  had  felt  no  scruples  about  help- 
ing himself  to  the  provisions  so  liberally 
provided,  and    if    the    hoys    had    noticed 
what  he  was  doing,  they  had  not  had  the 
moral  courage  to  interfere.      As  a  result, 
he  had   baked   the   'possum    stuffed   with 
cracker-crumbs,  bits  of  pork  and  onions  cut  ap  fine,  and 
well   seasoned    with    salt  and    pepper,  in  a  Dutch  oven. 
The  oven  had   been  set  on  a  bed  of  coals,  and  a   fire   of 
light-wood  knots  built  on  its  heavy  iron  lid.     The  'pos- 
sum bad  been  sin-rounded  with  sweet-potatoes,  and  both 
were  done  to  a  brown  crisp.     Then  there  was  coffee,  with 
sugar  and  condensed  milk,  toasted  hardtack  with  butter. 
and  bananas  for  desserl. 

"  Talk  about  eating!"  said  Simmer. 

••()]•  Delmonico's !"  added  Worth. 

As  Quorum  sat  and  watched  them,  a  broad  grin  of 
happiness  overspread  his  fen  In  res,  while  wreaths  of  blue 
smoke  curled  gently  upward  above  his  woolly  head.  His 
pipe  was  again  full,  and  he  now  had  possession  of  an  en- 
tire plug  of  tobacco,  for  which  he  felt  profoundly  grate- 
ful to  some  unknown  benefactor. 

Among  other  things  in  the  hut,  which  the  boys  now 
called  the  storehouse,  they  had  discovered  a  bale  of 
blankets.  These  they  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  to 
their  own  use,  and  as  they  lay  stretched  on  them,  under 
their  new  roof,  blinking  sleepily  at  the  fire,  their  comfort 
and  happiness  seemed  almost  to  have  attained  perfection. 

"Except  for  our  canoes,"  said  Sumner.  "If  we  only 
had  them,  I,  for  one,  should  lie  perfectly  happy,  and  to- 
morrow I  am  going  to  make  preparations  for  finding 
them." 


"How?"  asked  Worth;  and  for  an  hour  or  so  they 
talked  over  their  plans  for  the  future.  The  intervals  be- 
tween their  remarks  became  longer  and  longer,  until 
finally,  when  Worth  asked,  "Whom  do  you  suppose  all 
those  provisions  belong  to,  anyway,  Sumner?"  the  latter 
answered:  "Give  it  up.  I'm  too  sleepy  to  guess  any 
more  riddles  to-night." 

The  boys  slept  almost  without  moving  until  sunrise; 
bui  Quorum  was  frequently  aroused  to  repel  the  inva- 
sions of  certain  'coons  that,' but  for  his  watchfulness, 
would  have  made  free  with  the  contents  of  the  store- 
house. He  also  had  to  protect  the  fire  against  a  heavy 
shower  that  came  on  toward  morning;  and  on  each  of 
these  occasions  he  rewarded  himself  with  a  few  whiffs  of 
smoke  from  his  pipe. 

The  next  morning  the  two  boys,  leaving  Quorum  to 
devise  traps  for  the  capture  of  the  'coons  and  prepare  din- 
ner, started  out  to  collect  some  of  the  planks  they  had 
seen  the  day  before.  With  these  Sumner  proposed  to 
build  a  raft  on  which  they  could  drift  over  to  Indian  Key 
with  that  afternoon's  ebb-tide.  Once  there,  he  antici- 


IH'ORI'M    IS    HAPPY. 


pated  no  difficulty  in  hailing  some  passing  craft  that 
could  be  chartered  to  search  for  their  canoes,  and  carry 
them  back  to  Key  West  in  case  the  search  proved  fruit- 
less. 

As  the  channel  from  Lignum  Vita?,  through  which  the 
strongest  tide  currents  flowed,  led  directly  past  Indian 
Key  and  close  to  it,  this  plan  seemed  feasible.  By  noon 
the  boys  had  towed  around  to  the  cove  in  front  of  their 
cam])  two  heavy  squared  timbers  and  a  number  of  boards. 
These  they  lashed  together  in  the  form  of  a  rude  raft. 
They  had  no  nails  and  but  a  limited  supply  of  line  for 
lashing,  so  that  the  raft  was  by  no  means  as  strong  as 
they  could  wish.  Neither  was  it  very  buoyant,  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  was  built  being  yellow  pine,  already 
somewhat  water-soaked  and  floating  very  low.  To  their 
dismay,  when  it  was  completed,  the  boys  found  that  in- 
stead of  supporting  three  persons,  as  they  hoped  it  would, 
it  was  awash  and  unsafe  with  only  two  of  them  on 
board. 

"There's  only  one  thing  to  be  done,"  said  Sumner, 
when  this  state  of  affairs  became  evident,  "and  that  is  for 
me  to  go  alone.  When  I  get  hold  of  a  craft  of  some 
kind,  I  can  bring  her  here  after  you  two ;  and  if  I  don't 
find  one,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  come  back  on 
a  flood-tide." 

"But,  Sumner,  it  seems  awful  for  vou  to  go  'way  off 
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there  alone  on  such  a  crazy  raft  as  this.      Do  yon  think  it 
is  absolutely  necessary?'' 

"Yes,  "answered  the  other,  whose  mind  was  now  intent 
only  upon  recovering  his  beautiful  canoe,  "  I  do  think  it 
is  necessary  for  one  of  us  to  go.  We  can't  stay  here  for- 
ever, living  off  of  some  unknown  person's  provisions. 
Besides,  supposing  those  canoes  should  be  wrecked  and 
discovered  in  that  condition,  and  the  report  that  we  were 
lost  should  reach  Key  West,  how  do  you  think  our  mo- 
thers would  feel?  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  go,  and  I  mean  to  start  the  minute  the  tide  serves." 

Neither  Worth  nor  Quorum  could  move  Sunnier  from 
this  determination,  and  it  was  with  heavy  hearts  that 
they  watched  him,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
step  aboard  the  raft  and  shove  out  into  the  current, which 
had  just  begun  to  run  ebb.  He  was  provided  with  a  long 
pole  and  a  small  box  of  provisions,  the  latter  being  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  raft. 

Its  movement  was  at  first  heavy  and  sluggish,  but  as 
soon  as  it  felt  the  influence  of  the  current,  it  was  borne 
along  with  "comparative  speed.  Thus  a  few  minutes 
served  to  take  the  solitary  voyager  beyond  ear-shot  of  his 
companions.  For  some  time  he  could  see  them  waving 
their  hats,  but  at  length  their  forms  faded  from  his  sight, 
and  he  realized  that  he  was  beyond  reach  of  their  assist- 
ance in  case  his  undertaking  should  fail.  Now  that  he 
could  no  longer  note  the  speed  with  which  he  had  left  the 
island,  his  progress  seemed  irritatingly  slow. 

The  channel  was  very  crooked,  and  his  clumsy  craft 
frequently  grounded  on  the  projecting  sand-bars  at  its 
many  turns.  In  each  case  valuable  time  was  lost  in  push- 
ing it  off  and  getting  it  started  again.  From  this  cause 
his  rate  of  progress  was  so  slow  that  Indian  Key  was  still 
some  distance  ahead  when  the  sun  sank  from  sight  in  the 
western  waters.  Now,  for  the  first  time.  Sunnier  expe- 
rienced a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  and  a  doubt  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  venture.  He  strove  to  add  to  the  speed  of  his 
raft  by  poling,  but  as  the  depth  of  water  was  generally 
too  great  for  him  to  touch  bottom,  nothing  could  be  ac- 
complished in  that  way. 

Now  he  began  to  notice  the  number  of  sea-monsters 
that  were  going  out  with  the  tide  and  using  his  channel 
as  their  pathway  to  deeper  waters.  On  all  sides  were  to 
be  seen  the  triangular  fins  of  huge  sharks  rising  above 
the  surface  so  close  to  him  that  he  could  have  touched 
them  with  his  pole.  He  also  saw  hundreds  of  sawfish, 
stingarees,  devil-fish,  with  vampirelike  wings,  the  vast 
bulks  of  ungainly  jew-tish.  porpoises,  and  other  evil- 
looking  creatures  of  great  size  and  phenomenal  activity. 
He  shuddered  to  think  what  would  be  his  fate  if  a  slip  or 
a  misstep  should  precipitate  him  into  the  water  among 
them.  At  length  their  forms  were  hidden  from  him  by 
the  darkness,  and  only  their  splashings  and  the  gleam- 
ing trails  of  their  progress  through  the  phosphorescent 
water  denoted  their  swarming  presence. 

Suddenly,  while  his  attention  was  fixed  upon  these,  he 
became  aware  that  he  was  abreast  of  Indian  Key  and 
passing  it.  There  was  a  shoal  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
plunging  his  pole  into  it,  he  made  a  mighty  effort  to  di- 
rect his  raft  toward  land.  All  at  once,  without  the 
slightest  warning,  the  brittle  pole  snapped,  and  only  by 
a  violent  effort  did  he  save  himself  from  plunging  into 
the  cruel  waters. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

PICKED    UP    IN    THE   GULF    STREAM. 

THE  snapping  of  that  pole  marked  the  bitterest  mo- 
ment of  Sunnier  Rankin's  life.  With  it  went  his  only 
hope  of  navigating  his  rude  craft  to  the  friendly  shore  of 
the  key,  past  which  he  now  seemed  to  be  drifting  with 
terrible  rapidity.  He  could  make  out  the  dim  forms  of 
its  trees  and  of  the  deserted  buildings,  in  one  of  which 
he  had  proposed  to  spend  the  night.  He  could  even  hear 


the  rustle  of  its  palm  leaves  in  the  light  evening  breeze, 
and  the  gentle  plash  of  waters  on  its  rocky  coast.  It  was 
so  near  that  he  could  easily  have  swum  to  it.  He  thought 
of  making  the  attempt,  but  a  single  glance  at  the  phos- 
phorescent flashes  beneath  him  convinced  him  of  its 
hopelessness.  No,  it  was  safer  to  remain  where  he  was, 
even  though  he  should  be  carried  out  to  sea  through  one 
of  the  numerous  channels  in  the  outer  reef.  Supposing 
his  raft  should  strand  on  the  reef,  what  chance  was 
there  of  its  holding  together  until  daylight,  or  even  for  a 
few  minutes?  He  knew  that  if  a  sea  should  arise  there 
was  none. 

Now  Indian  Key  was  lost  to  sight  behind  him,  and  he 
was  alone,  with  only  his  own  unhappy  thoughts  for  com- 
pany. He  knew  that  those  waters  were  seldom  traversed 
by  vessels  of  any  description  in  the  night-time,  most  of 
the  reef  sailors  preferring  to  come  to  anchor  at  sunset. 
Above  him  shone  the  stars,  and  far  ahead  gleamed  the 
white  and  red  flashes  of  Alligator  Light.  All  else  was 
darkness  and  utter  desolation. 

The  poor  lad  sat  on  the  box  containing  his  slender 
store  of  provisions,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
How  thankful  he  was  that  his  mother  could  not  see  him 
now!  She  was  at  least  spared  that  sorrow.  He  wondered 
what  she  was  doing.  Then  his  thoughts  turned  to  those 
whom  he  had  left  but  a  few  hours  before.  Why  had  he 
not  been  content  to  stay  with  them,  and  await  patiently 
Ilie  relief  that  must  come  to  them  sooner  or  later?  Per- 
haps even  now  the  mysterious  owner  of  those  goods  had 
arrived,  and  Worth  was  sitting  with  a  merry  party  be- 
side the  fire,  while  old  Quorum  was  preparing  supper. 
No,  they  must  have  already  eaten  supper,  and  now  Quo- 
rum was  blissfully  smoking  his  pipe,  while  Worth  was 
comfortably  stretched  out  on  his  bed  of  blankets.  Oh, 
what  a  fool  he  had  been  to  let  a  false  pride  in  his  own 
strength  and  ability  get  the  better  of  his  prudence!  He 
might  have  known  that  there  were  a  hundred  chances  of 
being  swept  past  the  little  rocky  key  to  one  of  success- 
fully landing  on  it.  He  had  known  it,  but  his  obstinate 
pride  in  his  own  superior  skill  had  not  allowed  him  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  now  it  was  too  late. 

At  length,  feeling  faint  from  hunger,  the  poor  boy 
roused  himself,  and  ate  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food  from 
his  provision  chest.  As  he  contrasted  this  meal  and  its 
surroundings  with  the  merry  supper  of  the  evening  be- 
fore, the  wretchedness  of  his  situation  was  forced  upon 
him  more  strongly  than  ever.  By  this  time  a  breeze  that 
caused  little  waves  to  break  upon  and  occasionally  wash 
completely  over  the  raft  had  sprung  up  in  the  southwest, 
and  by  the  changing  position  of  Alligator  Light,  Sumner 
lierame  aware  that  he  was  drifting  up  the  reef.  The 
steadily  increasing  roar  of  its  breakers  informed  him  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  approaching  closer  to  it  with 
eaeh  moment. 

Finally  he  was  abreast  of  the  light,  and  a  mile  or  so 
from  it,  while  the  sound  of  the  breakers  was  all  about 
him.  He  was  on  the  line  of  the  reef.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  he  would  either  have  passed  into  the  open  sea  be- 
yond it,  or  his  ill-built  raft  would  strand  and  be  broken 
to  pieces  on  its  cruel  rocks.  During  the  succeeding  five 
minutes  he  almost  held  his  bveath.  The  strain  of  the 
suspense  was  awful,  and  the  boy  hardly  knew  which  fate 
he  dreaded  the  most.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  de- 
cided. The  sound  of  the  breakers  certainly  came  from 
belli nd  him.  He  had  passed  out  through  some  channel, 
and  was  now  on  the  open  sea.  At  the  same  time  the 
waves  that  washed  over  his  raft  were  larger,  so  that  be- 
fore long  he  was  thoroughly  drenched  by  them,  and  sat 
shivering  in  the  chill  night  wind.  Now  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  the  Gulf  Stream  aided  the  wind  to  bear  him  up 
the  reef,  and  after  a  few  hours  the  brightness  of  Alligator 
Light  was  so  sensibly  diminished  that  he  knew  he  must 
be  several  miles  from  it. 
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Once  during  the  night  he  saw  the  light  of  a  steamship 
pacing  at  no  great  distance  from  him:  but  his  frantic 
cries  for  help  were  either  unheard  or  unheeded,  for  no  at- 
tention was  paid  to  them.  Then  he  began  to  pray  for 
tin-  daylight  that  seemed  as  though  it  would  never  come. 
How  wearily  the  hours  dragged  and  how  cold  he  was! 
He  was  wet  through,  and  chilled  to  the  bone. 

When  at  length  the  welcome  dawn  began  to  tinge  the 
eastern  sky,  it  found  the  lad  half  lying  on  the  raft,  cling- 
ing to  the  lashings  of  the  little  provision  chest,  and  lost 
to  consciousness  in  the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion.  In 
this  condition  he  was  discovered  by  the  keen-eyed  look- 
out of  a  west-bound  steamer  that  was  hugging  the  reef  to 
escape  as  much  as  might  be  the  force  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 


As  the  steamer  neared  the  boat  from  Alligator  Light, 
its  occupant  was  seen  to  hold  up  a  package  wrapped  in 
oiled  silk,  which  was  at  once  understood  to  contain  de- 
spatches that  he  wished  to  send  to  Key  West.  So  the  end 
of  a  light  line  was  flung  to  him,  he  skilfully  made  the 
package  fast  to  it  without  delaying  the  ship  a  moment, 
and  it  was  hauled  aboard.  Among  the  letters  that  it 
contained  was  one  directed  to  the  editor  of  the  only  daily 
paper  in  Key  West,  and  this  was  delivered  promptly  on 
the  steamer's  arrival  at  that  port. 

Late  that  afternoon,  when  Mrs.  Eankin  was  slowly  re- 
gaining her  composure  after  the  shock  of  Simmer's  sud- 
den and  unlooked-for  appearance  at  home,  and  was  lis- 
tening with  breathless  interest  to  an  account  of  his  recent 


TWO    PAIRS    OF    POWERFUL    ARMS    DRAGGED    HIM    INTO    THE    BOAT. 


With  reversed  engines  and  slackening  speed,  the  great 
ship  passed  within  a  hundred  yards  of  him,  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  it. 

Nor  did  he  awake  until  he  heard  a  gruff  but  pitying 
voice  close  beside  him,  saying,  "  Poor  fellow,  he  must  be 
dead !''  The  next  moment  two  pairs  of  powerful  arms 
had  dragged  him  into  the  boat  that  had  been  lowered  for 
him,  and  as  he  sat  up  in  its  bottom  rubbing  his  eyes,  he 
seemed  to  have  just  awakened  from  a  hideous  nightmare. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  boat  with  its  crew  had  been 
hoisted  to  the  deck,  the  steamer  was  again  pursuing  her 
way  towards  Key  West,  and  Simmer,  wrapped  in  hot 
blankets,  was  occupying  a  berth  in  a  vacant  state-room, 
surrounded  by  the  sympathizing  faces  of  those  who  were 
anxious  to  anticipate  his  every  want. 

He  was  sound  asleep  when,  half  an  hour  from  that  time, 
the  steamer  neared  Alligator  Light,  and  a  small  boat  was 
seen  pulling  off  from  it  so  as  to  intercept  her.  At  the 
sight  of  this  boat  the  First  Officer  immediately  began  to 
collect  such  late  papers  and  magazines  as  the  passengers 
were  willing  to  contribute,  and  tying  them  into  a  package. 
This  he  lashed  to  a  bit  of  wood,  which  he  intended  to  toss 
overboard  for  the  light-keeper  to  pick  up.  In  this  way 
the  reef  lights  are  kept  supplied  with  New  York  papers 
only  three  or  four  days  old.  The  same  papers,  passing 
through  the  mails,  do  not  reach  the  scattered  dwellers  on 
the  keys  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  their 
publication. 


adventures,  a  copy  of  the  evening  paper  was  left  at  the 
house.  Simmer  was  too  busy  assuring  his  mother  that 
he  was  not  suffering  the  slightest  ill  effect  from  his  ex- 
posure of  the  night  before  to  look  at  it  then.  When,  an 
hour  later,  he  found  time  to  do  so,  the  leading  item  on 
the  first  page  at  once  attracted  his  attention.  It  was 
headed,  "A  Mystery  of  the  Reef,"  and  after  glancing 
hastily  through  it.  the  boy  sprang  to  his  feet,  shouting: 

"Hurrah,  mother!     The  disappearance  of  the  canoes  is 
explained  at  last,  and  they  are  safe  and  sound,  after  all." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  SEASOX  IX  MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY    DORA    READ    GOODALE. 


r\  w.< 

\J  "T 


/ARE!     0  vrake!"     "Have  a  care!     Have  a  care!" 
'The  fields  an-  .sunny!"      ''The  woods  are  bare!" 

"The  streams  are  running;    the  wind  is  south." 

"There  Langs  a  beard  at  the  well-curb's  mouth." 

"The  sap  is  starting;   it's  time  for  bees!" 

"I've  pinched  the  buds  on  the  ox-heart  trees!" 

"0  wake!"     "O  wait!"  in   a  round  unending, 

Spring  and  Winter  I  heard  contending, 

Coaxing,  threatening,  urging,  chiding, 

Earth's  little  empire  still  dividing; 

With  thaws  aud  flaws,  and  gauze  and  ermine — 

Which  was  victor  none  could  determine, 

When  full-blown  Summer,  nothing  loath, 

Entered  aud  put  an  end  to  both. 
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ALEXANDER  HAMIL- 
TON'S TREES. 

TTTHEN  Alexander  Hara- 
\ \  ilton  resigned  his  po- 
sition of  Inspector -General 
of  the  army  at  the  beginning 
of  the  administration  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  he  return- 
ed to  New  York  ami  resumed 
tin1  practice  of  the  law.  Upon 
retiring  to  private  life,  one 
of  the  first  things  Hamilton 
did  was  to  buy  a  fine  estate 
upon  the  northern  end  of 
Manhattan  Island.  His 
place  fronted  on  the  Hudson 
River,  on  the  other  or  New 
Jersey  side  of  which  are  the 
far -famed  Palisades.  The 
wooden  bouse  that  he  built, 
and  which  is  still  standing, 
was  finished  in  1802,  and  was 
made  of  timber  given  to  him 
by  his  father-in-law,  General 
Scbnyler.  He  called  this 
country  home  The  Grange. 

The  space  in  front  and  ou 
the  left  of  the  house  was 
laid  out  in  a  fine  lawn,  in 
which  the  uneven  surface  of 
the  ground  was  preserved, 
dotted  here  and  there  with 
fine  trees,  the  natural  growth 
of  the  spot.  Near  the  house, 
and  on  the  left,  Hamilton 
planted  thirteen  gum-trees 
as  an  emblem  of  the  thirteen 
original  States.  It  is  a  tra- 
dition in  the  Hamilton  fami- 
lies that  these  trees,  which 
are  now  fine  and  masshi-. 
were  sent  to  the  founder  of 
the  family  by  one  of  the 
famous  Hugers  of  South  Car- 
olina. Four  of  these  bro- 
thers were  comrades  of  Ham- 
ilton during  the  war  for  in- 
dependence. 

Recently  this  old  estate 
has  been  divided,  and  that 
part  of  it  containing  the  old 
mansion  was  sold  a  week  or 
so  ago  to  ex-Congressman  Or- 
lando 15.  Potter.  The  sale 
and  purchase  attracted  atten- 
tion to  the  gum-trees,  and 

Mr.  Potter,  fearing  that  relic  hunters  might  destroy  the  trees,  ap- 
plied to  the  police  for  assistance  in  protecting  them. 

Few  statements  can  be  made,  nowadays  that  do  not  provoke 
dissent.  All  the  local  histories  of  New  York  city  and  all  the 
biographies  of  Hamilton  have  mentioned  these  trees  in  spi-cilii' 
terms,  and  thousands  of  those  persons  who  particularly  rever- 
enced Hamilton's  memory  have  gone  from  his  grave  in  Trinity 
church-yard  to  The  Grange  to  see  the  trees,  and  to  stand  under 
their  shade. 

Nothing  appeared  to  be  better  established  than  the  history 
of  the  thirteen  gum-trees.  But  Mr.  William  Wood  announced 
a  few  days  after  Mr.  Potter's  purchase  that  the  late  Mr. 
John  C.  Hamilton,  the  son  of  Alexander,  had  said  ten  years 
ago  that  his  father  had  not  planted  them,  but  had  found  them 
there  when  he  bought  the  place.  Mr.  Wood  says  that  this  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  no  mention  of  the  trees  is  made  in 
any  of  Hamilton's  letters.  Such  a  fact  has  little  weight  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Hamilton  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Aaron 
Burr  in  1H04,  only  two  years  after  the  trees  were  planted.  Such 
very  young  trees  are  not  usually  the  subject  of  much  remark. 

General  Schuyler  Hamilton,  the  son  of  John  C.  Hamilton, 
and  grandson  of  Alexander,  says  that  he  thinks  Mr.  Wood 
must  have  misunderstood  his  father,  as  it  had  always  been 
a  tradition  in  the  family  that  the  trees  had  been  planted  by 
his  grandfather  in  1802  as  emblems  of  the  thirteen  States. 
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•  HAMILTON 


TREES" 


THE    GRANGE,  NEW    YORK    CITY. 


The  living  things  that  draw  us  closer  to  the  great  men  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  of  American  history  are  few  enough  as  it 
is.  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Wood  should  have  spokeu 
on  the  subject  of  these  trees  before  exhausting  every  means  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  what  has  been  always  accepted  as  correct 
bistorv. 


MISS   KITTY'S   KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

BY   JNO.  GILMER  SPEED. 

FHAYE  known  Miss  Kitty  for  a  long  time — that  is,  she 
would  think  it  a  long  time,  for  she  is  only  ten  years 
old,  and  our  acquaintance  has  lasted  through  three  sum- 
mers. She  is  a  bonny  little  lass  with  blue  eyes  and  tan- 
gled yellow  curls,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  sunburn  on 
her  cheeks  she  would  look  very  like  some  of  the  pretty 
little  girls  we  see  in  the  picture-books.  Naturally,  I 
fancy,  she  is  very  delicate,  and  her  father  and  mother, 
with  the  anxiety  of  parents  with  but  a  single  bird  in  the 
nest,  watch  her  very  carefully  for  fear  the  wind  may  be 
too  chill  or  the  sun  too  hot  for  her.  Miss  Kitty  and  I, 
when  she  was  seven  years  old,  became  great  friends,  when 
I  gave  her  a  fox-terrier  puppy  that  she  called  Dot,  because 
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lie  had  a  little  black  spot  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead. 
Dot  was  my  linn  friend,  and  very  fond  of  scampering 
over  into  my  garden  to  sec  \\liat  I  was  doing.  Where 
Dot  did  not  follow  Miss  Kitty,  Miss  Kitty  followed  Dot, 
and  therefore  in  my  gardening  operations  I  frequently 
hud  two  very  appreciative  and  friendly  spectators. 

Miss  .Kitty's  mother,  a  gentle  lady  unaccustomed  to 
country  life,  and  with  a.  horror  of  freshly  upturned  earth, 
because  some  learned  doctor  had  said  that  miasmic  germs 
arose  from  the  turned  soil  and  attacked  delicate  human 
bodies,  did  not  approve  entirely  of  her  daughter's  intimacy 
with  me  in  my  garden,  and  often  Dot  and  Miss  Kitty  were 
called  away,  and  the  little  girl,  I  fear,  was  reprimanded 
for  so  often  interrupting  me  in  my  work.  So  during 
that  spring  Miss  Kitty,  after  the  beginning  of  my  opera- 
tions, came  very  seldom,  though  Dot  scampered  around  as 
lively  as  ever. 

Later  in  the  summer,  when  the  soil  was  no  longer  fresh- 
ly upl  urned.  and  Miss  Kitty's  mother  had  no  further  dread 
of  the  miasmatic  poisons,  that  charming  young  lady  was 
my  frequent  visitor,  and  bore  home  in  triumph  many  evi- 
dences of  my  horticultural  skill.  She  helped  me  pick 
pease  and  gather  tomatoes,  and  became  in  time  to  have  as 
lierce  an  enmity  against  useless  weeds  as  Dot  had  for  the 
vermin  that  he  pursued.  Miss  Kitty  was  learning,  and 
learning  fast.  Miss  Kitty's  father  was  a  dignilied  law- 
yer, and  until  the  courts  had  adjourned  for  the  summer 
had  little  time  to  spend  at  Nearbye,  where  he  lived.  But 
when  July  had  come,  lie  spent  many  days  at  his  village 
home,  and  very  naturally  followed  Miss  Kitty  and  Dot 
into  my  garden.  He  too  became  interested  in  my  opera- 
tions, and  when  I  told  him  of  what  I  had  done  and  was 
doiiiu  he  was  very  ready  to  assent  that  they  too  should 
have  a  kitchen-garden. 

"Oh,  let  it  be  my  garden  I'1  pleaded  Miss  Kitty,  in  a  way 
all  her  own,  and  at  the  same  time  all-compelling. 

"Very  well,  Kitty,"  her  father  replied,  "it  shall  be 
yours." 

"  My  very  own  ''.''  she  asked. 

Then  I  interposed  by  saying,  "I  tell  you  what,  Miss 
Kitty,  it,  would  be  better  for  your  father  to  have  a  garden, 
as  I  have  mine,  and  for  you  to  have  a  little  space  where 
you  could  make  your  garden,  and  do  what  you  choose 
in  it." 

And  so  it  was  decided,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
Miss  Kitty's  kitchen-garden.  As  the  summer  wore  on 
and  the  autumn  came.  Miss  Kitty  was  always  anxious  to 
begin,  and  it  was  hard  indeed  for  me  to  explain  to  her, 
so  that  she  could  understand,  that  the  spring'  was  the 
time  to  begin  with  a  garden,  and  that  it  was  useless  to 
start  at  any  other  season.  Now  that  she  was  to  have  a 
garden  herself,  she  felt  free  to  help  me  as  much  as  she 
chose,  and  she  busied  herself  about  my  various  beds  as 
charmingly  as  a  humming-bird  Hits  from  flower  to  flow- 
er, and  makes  each  blossom  seem  lovelier  by  its  presence. 
At  length  she  was  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  she  could 
not  begin  until  the  early  spring. 

One  day  in  the  late  winter,  when  there  was  a  breath  of 
spring  in  the  air.  and  one  walking  in  the  city  parks  would 
keep  a  lookout  for  the  bluebird's  coming,  I  had  a  visit 
from  Miss  Kitty,  who  came  with  her  nurse  and  Dot  to  in- 
quire how  early  I  should  go  to  Nearbye.  She  explained 
that  all  winter  long- she  had  cherished  the  idea  of  starting' 
her  garden  as  early  as  possible.  I  was  almost  afraid  to 
tell  her  that  I  was  as  anxious  to  resume  my  horticultural 
experiments  as  she  was  to  begin  hers,  for  I  feared  that 
this  imperious  young  lady  might  influence  her  mother  to 
go  to  the  country  earlier  than  a  residence  there  would 
be  pleasant.  .  lint  I  could  only  be  honest,  and  informed 
her  that  I  w«s  going  out  in  March  to  get  my  hot-beds 
started,  though  my  family  would  not  come  until  six  weeks 
later.  I  knew  very  well  that  both  April  and  May  would 
pass  before  Miss  Kitty's  people  would  be  ready  to  make  a 


change  to  the  country,  and  that  those  two  months  were 
the  most  valuable  of  all  to  any  one  who  would  really  ac- 
complish anything  in  growing  vegetables.  I  felt  sorry 
for  Miss  Kitty. 

"And  will  you  make  a  little  hot-bed  for  me?"  she  ask- 
ed, with  her  hands  clasped  and  her  head  on  one  side. 

"I  will,  my  dear;  a  nice  little  one."  And  the  charm- 
ing little  sprite  rewarded  me  with  a  kiss,  the  first  favor 
of  the  l;ind  she  had  bestowed  upon  me. 

When  I  got  to  Nearbye  I  found  that  Miss  Kitty's  fa- 
ther had  employed  a  gardener,  who  was  already  at  work 
with  his  hot-beds  in  which  early  vegetables  should  be 
grown  and  tender  plants  started.  I  went  to  see  him,  and 
explained  that  I  wanted  a  little  spot  for  Miss  Kitty's  gar- 
den, and  a  very  small  space  for  her  hot  bed.  He  was  an 
honest  man,  I  am  sure,  but  I  was  soon  made  to  feel  that 
he  suspected  that  I  was  sent  to  report  upon  him.  and  dis- 
cover whether  he  had  the  capacity  to  do  the  work  for 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  respectful,  but  respect- 
ful in  a  surly  kind  of  way  which  betokened  no  good  for 
Miss  Kitty's  garden.  I  knew  gardeners  pretty  well,  and 
had  learned  in  my  own  novitiate  at  the  gentle  craft  that 
the  least  desirable  thing  in  a  garden  was  interference 
and  advice  from  outsiders.  I  therefore,  with  some  appre- 
ciation for  his  feelings,  bade  Mr.  Sandy  McCosh  good- 
day,  and  bothered  him  no  more.  But  surely  Miss  Kitty 
must  have  a  hot-bed  and  a  kitchen-garden  too. 

So  when  I  made  my  hot-beds  I  made  a  small  one  for 
her,  and  when  I  planned  my  garden  I  set  apart  a  little 
space  for  Miss  Kitty  large  enough  to  give  her  plenty  of 
employment,  yet  not  so  small  that  it  should  seem  no 
garden  at  all.  When  her  hot-bed  was  made,  and  covered 
by  a  frame  two  feet  wide  and  three  feet  long,  I  wrote  her 
a  letter,  telling  her  that  her  hot-bed  had  in  it  three  rows 
of  radishes,  two  rows  of  lettuce,  one  of  parsley,  and  two 
of  cucumbers.  Of  course  I  did  not  put  in  Miss  Kitty's 
hot-bed  any  of  those  plants  which  I  could  give  her  for 
transplantation  into  her  garden  more  easily  than  I  could 
grow  for  her  in  her  hot-bed.  But  she  was  gratitude  itself, 
as  a  letter  attests  which  I  received  from  her,  and  which  is 
a  model  in  its  way,  but  for  the  fact  that  she  spelled  please 
without  an  a.  That  there  should  have  been  this  slip 
makes  me  sure  that  her  mother  never  saw  the  letter.  If 
I  thought  Miss  Kitty's  mamma  would  ever  read  this,  I 
am  sure  I  should  not  call  attention  to  the  way  her  daugh- 
ter spelled  "please." 

When  Miss  Kitly'sfamily  arrived  at  Nearbye  that  young 
lady  at  once  went  out  to  see  Mr.  McCosh.  He  knew  no- 
thing of  her  garden  and  cared  less.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
that  a  heroine  wept — that  kind  of  heroine  went  out  of 
fashion  even  before  I  was  young.  But  really  Miss  Kitty 
did  weep.  She  wept  bitter  tears — tears  which  used  to  be 
called  scalding.  But  they  did  not  scald  her  cheeks  long. 
For  a  moment  she  hesitated  and  believed  me  false,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  In  a  little  while  she  was  in  my 
garden,  Dot  tugging  at  her  skirts  in  a  playful  way  he 
had,  ami  she  looked  at  me  reproachfully.  I  saw  at  once 
what  was  wrong. 

"Ah,  Miss  Kitty. "I  said,  "how  do  you  do?  Come, 
look  at  your  hot-bed." 

And  then  I  showed  her,  beneath  the  little  frame  of 
glass,  what  I  had  planted  for  her.  She  saw  the  tender 
lettuce  almost  ready  to  transplant,  the  cucumber- vines 
springing  vigorously  up,  and  the  assertive  radishes  al- 
ready almost  touching  the  protecting  glass,  while  above 
the  earth  the  parsley  had  not  yet  deigned  to  show  its 
head.  J'arsley  seed,  as  every  one  knows,  is  dreadfully 
slow  to  germinate.  Then  I  showed  her  the  little  space  I 
had  laid  off  for  her  garden — her  very  own.  I  did  not  tell 
her  how  Mr.  Sandy  McCosh  had  snubbed  me  in  his  own 
superior  Scotch  way.  That  was  not  necessary,  for  it  is  a 
bad  plan  ever  to  do  anything  to  bring  even  gardeners  in 
conflict  with  their  employers.  But  I  got  a  kiss  from  Miss 
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Kitty,  which  I  am  sure  was  a  greater  reward  than  Mr. 
Sandy  McCosh  ever  received  from  any  one  for  all  his 
dignity. 

I  had  laid  out  a  little  garden  for  Miss  Kitty  fifteen 
feet  long  and  eleven  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  I  had  di- 
vided tliis  into  five  beds,  each  a  foot  and  a  half  wide, 
with  a  twelve-inch  path  separating  the  beds.  This  was 
in  an  old-fashioned  method  that  is  not  economical  of 
space,  but  which  contributes  not  only  to  the  symmetry 
of  a  garden  but  to  the  ease  of  the  person  who  cultivates 
it.  I  may  be  pardoned,  I  trust,  for  saying  right  here 
that  most  beginners  in  gardening,  whether  they  be  chil- 
dren or  grown  persons,  make  the  mistake  of  laying  out 
gardens  so  large,  that  working  them  soon  becomes  a  te- 
dious labor  instead  of  a  pleasure.  I  did  not  intend  to 
make  this  mistake  for  Miss  Kitty,  and  therefore  her  gar- 
den, as  I  planned  it,  was  as  small  for  a  garden  as  she  was 
for  a  horticulturist.  In  the  first  bed  I  planted  three 
kinds  of  pease,  and  these  were  already  up  when  Miss  Kitty 
was  introduced  to  her  garden.  In  the  second  bed  I  pro- 
posed that  she  should  transplant  from  the  hot-bed  lettuce, 
cucumbers,  and  parsley.  In  the  third  bed  tomatoes  were 
to  be  planted.  In  the  fourth  were  to  be  placed  cauli- 
flower and  cabbage,  and  in  the  fifth  bed  Lima  and  bush 
beans.  These  were  homely  things  for  a  young  lady  to 
bother  about,  but  as  all  of  them  reward  care  and  atten- 
tion, they  are  worthy  of  the  highest  interest.  On  the 
ends  of  each  bed  I  suggested  that  Miss  Kitty  should  put 
in  radish  seed  of  one  variety  and  another.  This  little 
garden  was  made  very  soon  after  Miss  Kitty's  arrival, 
for  it  was  then  high  time  that  everything  should  be  grow- 


When  the  time  came  to  take  the  lettuce  from  the  hot- 
bed, Miss  Kitty  found  that  her  radishes  in  the  bed  were 
ready  to  eat.  I  told  her  to  be  quiet  about  it,  and  come 
back  the  next  morning  half  an  hour  before  breakfast  and 
take  them  home.  This  she  did  in  great  triumph  and 
glee.  Four  days  later  Mr.  Sandy  McCosh  sent  in  his 
first  contribution,  and  was  told  by  the  cook  that  Miss 
Kitty  was  a  better  gardener  than  he.  I  am  glad  I  did  not 
happen  to  see  Mr.  McCosh  at  this  moment,  for  nothing  is 
sadder  than  to  witness  a  good  man  in  pain. 

The  radishes  being  removed  from  the  hot-bed,  there  was 
space  to  reset  some  of  the  lettuce-plants,  and  give  them 
a  chance  to  head  by  being  forced.  The  other  lettuce- 
plants  were  set  in  the  open  bed  prepared  for  them.  And 
in  resetting  these  delicate  plants  Miss  Kitty  developed  a 
most  surprising  dexterity.  She  did  not  bore  a  hole  with 
a  stick,  as  some  careless  gardeners  do — they  call  a  stick  so 
used,  I  believe,  a  dibble — but  with  her  trowel  she  re- 
moved the  earth,  and  then  with  her  own  little  hands 
spread  out  the  roots  and  placed  the  earth  against  the 
plant.  She  was  not  afraid  of  getting  her  hands  dirty, 
which  was  a  good  thing,  for  there  is  no  greater  mistake 
in  the  world  than  to  think  that  clean  dirt  is  dirty  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  pure  and  whole- 
some. The  tomato-plants  she  set  out  herself  in  the  same 
careful  way,  and  had  five  varieties,  the  Peach,  the  Sun- 
rise, the  Mikado,  the  Early  Landreth,  and  the  Ignotum. 
And  so  on  with  the  other  things. 

She  liad  learned,  the  summer  before,  by  watching  me, 
that  weeds  were  never  to  be  tolerated,  and  she  pulled  up 
and  hoed  these  out  with  great  diligence.  To  impress  upon 
her  the  noxious  vitality  of  these  useless  plants,  I  told  her 
how  the  pusly  had  nearly  broken  the  gentle  heart  of  a 
great  literary  man,  who  had  once  worked  as  we  were 
working  in  our  gardens.  But  Miss  Kitty  kept  her  gar- 
den clean,  and  with  her  little  triangular-shaped  hoe  and 
steel- pronged  rake  she  was  busy  an  hour  or  so  every  day. 
In  a  little  while,  in  the  hot-beds,  the  lettuce  had  headed, 
and  Miss  Kitty  went  home  with  her  second  offering. 
Again  she  was  a  few  clays  ahead  of  good  Mr.  McCosh, 
who  took  the  matter  so  to  heart  that  he  talked  of  throw- 


ing up  his  job.  But  he  got  used  to  this  kind  of  thing  be- 
fore the  summer  was  very  old,  as  she  beat  him  with  cu- 
cumbers and  tomatoes  too.  Then  Mr.  McCosh  came 
around  and  acknowledged  that  there  was  no  use  in  the 
wide  world  for  a  blundering  and  double-fisted  old  man 
like  him  to  try  to  compete  with  a  fairy. 

This  work  in  the  open  air  did  Miss  Kitty  a  world  of 
good.  She  grew  stronger  and  sturdier,  and  was  hungry 
three  times  a  day.  It  did  not  make  her  less  fond  of  her 
dolls,  her  story-books,  or  of  Dot,  but  gave  her  energies  a 
practical  direction,  which  can  never  do  her  any  harm. 
The  next  summer  she  repealed  her  operations,  and  with 
less  assistance  from  me,  and  she  was  quite  as  successful 
as  before.  Of  course  the  heavy  work  of  spading,  hoeing, 
and  raking  in  the  preparation  of  the  beds  was  done  for 
her.  Such  work  is  too  hard  even  for  a  grown  woman  to 
undertake.  Next  summer  she  means  to  grow  flowers  in- 
stead of  vegetables,  and  then  she  will  be  under  the  kindly 
care  of  Mr.  McCosh,  who  is  now  her  fast  friend  and  sin- 
cere admirer. 


The  Talisman  of  Solomon. 

BY    HOWARD    PYLE, 

AUTHOR  OP  "MEN  OF  IKON,"  "THE  WONDER  CLOCK,"  ETC. 
Dart  £•*. 

IN  the  middle  of  the  room  to  which  Zadok  had  con- 
ducted the  young  man  was  such  a  basin  as  he  had 
seen  in  the  other  two  rooms,  only  it  was  filled  with 
jewels — diamonds  and  rubies  and  emeralds  and  sapphires 
and  precious  stones  of  all  kinds.  Around  the  wall,  and 
facing  the  basin  from  all  sides,  stood  six  golden  statues. 
Three  of  them  were  statues  of  the  Kings  and  three  of 
them  statues  of  the  Queens  who  had  gathered  together 
all  this  vast  and  measureless  wealth  of  ancient  Egypt. 
There  was  space  for  a  seventh  statue,  but  where  it  should 
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A    1JASIN    FILLED    WITH    JEWELS. 


have  stood  was  a  great  arched  door  of  adamant.  The 
door  was  tight  shut,  and  there  was  neither  lock  nor  key 
to  it.  Upon  the  door  these  words  were  written  in  letters 
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of  flame,  "Behold!  beyond  this  door  is  that  alone  which 
shall  satisfy  all  thy  desires." 

"Tell  me,  Zadok,"  said  the  young'  man,  after  he  had 
filled  himself  with  all  the  wonders  that  surrounded  him, 
"  tell  me  what  is  there  that  lies  beyond  that  door  '" 

The  demon  laughed.  "Some  time,"  said  he,  "  thou 
mayst  find  for  thyself.  Come,  let  us  leave  here  and  go 
to  the  palace." 

He  led  the  way,  and  the  young  man  following,  they 
passed  through  the  vaulted  rooms  and  out  the  door  of 
adamant,  and  Zadok  locked  it  behind  them,  and  gave  the 
key  to  the  young  man. 

"All  this  is  thine  now,"  lie  said.  "I  give  it  to  thee 
as  I  gave  it  to  thy  father.  I  have  shown  thee  how  to 
enter,  and  thou  mayst  go  in  whenever  it  pleases  thee  to 
do  so." 

They  ascended  the  steps,  and  so  reached  the  garden 
above.  Then  Zadok  struck  his  heel  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  earth  closed  as  it  had  opened.  He  led  the  young 
man  from  the  spot  until  they  had  come  to  a  wide  avenue 
that  led  to  the  palace  beyond. 

"Here  I  leave  thee,"  said  the  demon;  "but  if  ever 
thou  hast  need  of  me,  call,  and  I  will  come." 

Thereupon  he  vanished  in  a  flash,  leaving  the  young 
man  standing  like  one  in  a  dream. 

He  saw  a  garden  of  such  splendor  and  magnificence  as 
he  had  never  dreamed  of  even  in  his  wildest  fancy,  and 
at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  marble  there  arose  a  palace, 
the  like  of  which  was  not  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth — a  palace  of  marble  and  gold  and  carmine  and  ul- 
tramarine. 

A  ci'owd  stood  waiting,  and  when  the  young  man  ap- 
peared, they  shouted:  "Welcome,  welcome-  to  the  mas- 
ter who  has  come  again !  Welcome  to  the  master  who 
has  come  again '.'' 

The  young  man  walked  up  the  avenue  of  marble  to  the 
palace.  He  was  dizzy  with  joy.  "  All — all  this,"  he 
exulted,  "belongs  to  me.  And  to  think  if  I  had  listen- 
ed to  the  Talisman  of  Solomon,  I  should  have  had  none 
of  it." 


That  was  the  way  he  came  back  to  the  treasure  of  the 
ancient  Kings  of  Egypt  and  to  the  palace  of  enchantment 
that  his  father  had  quitted. 

For  seven  months  he  lived  a  life  of  joy  and  delight, 
surrounded  by  crowds  of  courtiers  as  though  he  were  a 
King.  Then  one  morning  he  awakened,  and  found  eveiy- 
thing  changed  to  grief  and  mourning.  Where  the  day 
before  had  heen  laughter,  to-day  was  grief;  where  the 
day  before  had  been  mirth,  to-day  was  lamentation.  All 
the  city  was  shrouded  with  gloom,  and  everywhere  there 
was  sound  of  weeping  and  crying.  Seven  black  slaves, 
who  stood  upon  guard,  were  near  the  young  man  as  he 
arose  from  his  couch. 

"What  means  all  this  sorrow  '"  said  the  young  man  to 
one  of  the  slaves. 

Instantly  all  the  slaves  began  howling  and  beating 
their  heads,  and  he  to  whom  the  young  man  had  spoken 
fell  down  with  his  face  in  the  dust,  and  lay  there  twist- 
ing- and  writhing  like  a  worm. 

"  He  has  asked  the  question !"  howled  the  slave.  "  He 
has  asked  the  question  !" 

"Are  you  mad?"  cried  the  young  man.  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  you?" 

At  the  doorway  of  the  room  there  stood  a  beautiful 
female  slave,  bearing  in  her  hands  a  jewelled  basin  of 
gold  filled  with  rose-water,  and  a  fine  linen  napkin  for 
the  young  man  to  wash  and  dry  his  hands  upon. 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  young  man,  "what  means  all  this 
sorrow  and  lamentation?" 

Instantly  the  beautiful  slave  dropped  the  basin  of  gold 
upon  the  stone  floor,  and  began  shrieking  and  tearing  her 
hair  and  her  clothes.  "  He  has  asked  the  question!"  she 
screamed.  "  He  has  asked  the  question!" 

The  young  man  began  to  grow  frightened,  and  with 
uneven  steps  went  out  into  the  anteroom,  and  there  found 
his  Chamberlain  waiting  for  him  with  a  crowd  of  attend- 
ants and  courtiers. 

"Tell  me, "said  the  young  man,  "why  you  are  all  so 
sorrowful ;'' 

Instantly  those  who  stood  waiting  began  crying  and 
tearing  their  clothes  and  beating  their  hands.  As  for  the 
Chamberlain  (he  was  a  reverend  old  man),  his  eyes  spar- 
kled with  anger,  and  his  fingers  twitched  as  though  he 
would  have  struck  if  he  had  dared.  "  What!"  he  cried, 
"art  thou  not  contented  with  all  thou  hast,  and  with  all 
that  we  do  for  thee,  without  asking  the  forbidden  ques- 
tion^' 

Thereupon  the  old  man  tore  his  cap  from  his  head  and 
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flung  it  upon  the  ground,  and  began  beating  himself  vio- 
lently upon  the  head  with  great  outcrying. 

"  I  think  everybody  in  this  place  has  gone  mad,"  said 
the  young  man.  "  Nevertheless,  if  I  do  not  find  out  what 
it  all  means,  I  shall  go  mad  myself." 

Then  he  bethought  himself  for  the  first  time  since  he 
had  come  to  that  land  of  the  Talisman  of  Solomon. 
"Tell  me,  oh,  Talisman,"  said  he,  "  why  do  all  these  peo- 
ple weep  and  wail  so  continuously?" 

"Rest  content,"  said  the  Talisman  of  Solomon,  "  with 
knowing  that  which  concerns  thine  own  self,  and  seek 
not  to  find  an  answer  that  will  be  to  thine  own  undoing. 
Be  thou  also  further  advised,  do  not  question  the  demon 
Zadok." 

"Fool  that  I  am!"  said  the  young  man,  stamping  his 
foot;  "here  am  I  wasting  all  this  lime,  when,  if  I  had 
but  thought  of  Zadok  at  first,  he  would  have  told  me  all." 
Then  he  called  aloud,  "Zadok!  Zadok!  Zadok!" 

Instantly  the  ground  shook  beneath  his  feet,  the  dust 
rose  in  clouds,  and  there  stood  Zadok  as  black  as  ink,  and 
with  eyes  that  shone  like  fire. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  young  man — "  I  command  you  to 
tell  me,  oh,  Zadok ! — why  do  the  people  in  this  town  all 
go  crazy  when  I  ask  them  why  they  are  afflicted?" 

"I  will  tell  thee,"said  Zadok.  "  Seven  -and  -thirty 
years  ago  there  was  a  Queen  over  this  land — the  most 
beautiful  that  ever  was  seen.  Thy  father,  who  was  the 
wisest  and  most  cunning  enchanter  in  the  world,  turned 
her  into  stone,  and  with  her  all  her  attendants  in  her 
palace.  No  one  since  that  time  has  been  permitted  to 
enter  the  palace — it  is  forbidden  for  any  one  even  to  ask 
a  question  concerning  it— but  every  year  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Queen  was  turned  to  stone  the  whole  land 
mourns.  And  now  thou  knowest  all." 

"Then,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  command  you  to  take 
me  to  where  the  Queen  is,  so  that  I  may  see  her  with 
mine  own  eyes." 

"I  hear,  and  obey,"  said  the  demon. 

He  seized  the  young  man  by  the  girdle,  and  in  an  in- 
stant flew  with  him  to  a  hanging  garden  that  lay  before 
the  Queen's  palace. 

"Thou  art  the  first  man,"  said  Zadok,  "who  has  seen 
what  thou  art  about  to  see  for  seven-and-thirty  years." 

He  led  the  way,  and  the  young  man,  following  the 
demon,  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  and  so  entered  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  palace.  Thence  they  passed  through  room 
after  room  and  apartment  after  apartment  crowded  with 
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THE    YOUNG    MAN    FELL    UPON    HIS    KNEES. 

courtiers  and  nobles  and  lords  clad  in  the  robes  of  office 
magnificent  beyond  fancying,  but  each  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, each  a  stone  as  white  as  alabaster.  At  last  they 
entered  an  apartment  in  the  very  centre  of  the  palace. 
There  sat  seven-and  forty  female  attendants  around  a 
couch  of  purple  and  gold.  Upon  the  couch  reclined  a 
Queen  with  a  crown  of  gold  upon  her  head.  She  lay 
there  motionless  and  still.  She  was  cold  and  dead,  of 
stone  as  white  as  alabaster.  The  young  man  approach- 
ed and  looked  into  her  face. 

"Zadok,"  he  cried,  "tell  me,  can  she  never  become 
alive  again?" 

"Listen,  oh,  master,"  said  the  demon.  "Thy  father 
possessed  a  wand  of  silver  and  a  wand  of  gold.  What- 
soever he  touched  with  the  wand  of  silver  became  con- 
verted to  stone,  such  as  thou  seest  all  around  thee  here ; 
but  whatsoever,  oh,  master,  he  touched  with  the  wand  of 
gold,  it  became  alive,  even  if  it  were  a  stone." 

"Tell  me,  Zadok,"  cried  the  young  man,  "  I  command 
you  to  tell  me,  where  is  that  wand  of  gold?" 

"I  have  it  with  me,"  said  Zadok. 

"Then  give  it  to  me;  I  command  you  to  give  it 
tome." 

"I  hear  and  obey,"  said  the  demon.  He  drew  from 
his  girdle  a  wand  of  gold  as  he  spoke,  and  gave  it  to  the 
young  man. 

"Thou  mayst  go  now,  Zadok,"  said  the  young  man, 
trembling  with  eagerness. 

Zadok  laughed  and  vanished.  The  young  man  stood 
for  a  while  looking  down  at  the  beautiful  figure  of  ala- 
baster. Then  he  touched  the  lips  with  the  wand  of  gold. 
In  an  instant  the  figure  of  the  Queen  that  had  been  stone 
opened  its  eyes. 

"  Who  are  you?"  it  said. 

The  young  man  fell  upon  his  knees.  "I  am  he  who 
was  sent  to  bring  you  to  life,"  he  said.  "  My  father  turn- 
ed you  to  cold  stone,  and  I— I  have  brought  you  back  to 
warm  life  again." 

The  Queen  smiled.  Her  teeth  sparkled  like  pearls. 
"If  you  have  brought  me  to  life  then  I  am  yours,"  she 
said,  and  she  kissed  him  upon  the  lips. 

"Tell  me,  beloved,"  said  the  Queen,  upon  the  morning 
of  the  seventh  clay,  "thy  father  once  possessed  all  the 
hidden  treasure  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Egypt — tell  me,  is 
it  now  thine  as  it  was  once  his  ?" 
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"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  young'  man.  ''The  door  is 
locked." 

"Then  open  the  door,  and  let  me  see  what  lies 
within.' 

Then  the  young  man  bethought  himself  of  the  Talis- 
man of  Solomon.  "Tell  me,  O  Talisman.''  said  he, 
"how  shall  I  open  yonder  door  .'" 

"O  wretched  one!"  cried  the  Talisman—  "O  wretch- 
ed one!  fly  while  there  is  yet  time;  fly.  for  ihy  doom  is 
near!  Do  not  push  the  door  open,  for  it  is  not 
locked." 

The  young  man  struck  his  head  with  his  clinched  fist. 
"What  a  fool  am  I!"  he  cried.  '  "Will  I  never  learn 
wisdom  ?  Here  have  I  been  coming'  to  this  place  seven 
months,  and  have  never  yet  thought  to  try  whether  yon- 
der door  was  locked  or  not!" 

They  went  forward  together.  The  young  man  pushed 
the  door  with  his  hand.  It  opened  swiftly  and  silently, 
and  they  entered. 

Within  was  a  narrow  room  as  red  as  blood.  A  flam- 
ing lamp  hung  from  the  ceiling  above.  The  young  man 
stood  as  though  turned  to  stone,  for  there  stood  a  gigan- 
tic black,  with  a  linen  napkin  wrapped  about  his  loins, 
and  a  sciinetar  in  his  right  hand  that  gleamed  like  light- 
ning1 in  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  Before  him  lay  a  basket 
filled  with  sawdust. 

When  the  Queen  saw  what  she  saw,  she  screamed  in 
a  loud  voice:  "  Thou  hast  found  it!  Thou  hast  found  it! 
Strike,  O  slave !" 

The  young  man  heard  the  demon  give  a  yell  of  laugh- 
ter: he  saw  a  whirl  and  a  flash,  and  then  he  knew  no- 
thing. 

The  black  had  struck,  the  blade  had  fallen,  and  a  head 
rolled  into  the  basket  of  sawdust  that  stood  waiting  for  it. 

THE    END. 


"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  "  it  is  all  mine  now.  as  it 
was  once  all  his." 

"Then,  as  you  so  love  me,  I  beg  ono  boon  of  you.  It 
is  that  you  show  me  this  treasure  of  which  I  have  heard 
so  much.' 

"Thou  shall  see  it  all."  said  he.  He  called  aloud, 
"Zadok!  Zadok!  Zadok!"  and  the  demon  appeared. 

"  I  command  yon,"  said  the  young  man,  "  to  carry  the 
Queen  and  myself  to  the  garden  where  my  treasure  lies 
hidden." 

Zadok  laughed.  "I  hear  and  obey  thee,  master," 
said  lie. 

He  seized  the  Queen  and  the  young  man  by  the  gir- 
dles, and  in  an  instant  transported  them  to  the  garden 
and  to  tin-  treasure-house. 

"Thou  art  where  thou  commandest  to  be,"  said  the 
demon. 

The  young  man  immediately  drew  a  circle  upon  the 
ground  with  his  finger-tip.  He  struck  his  heel  upon  the 
circle  and  the  ground  opened,  disclosing  the  steps  leading- 
downward.  The  young  man  descended  the  steps,  with 
the  Queen  behind  him,  and  behind  them  both  came  the 
demon  Zadok. 

The  young  man  opened  the  door  of  adamant,  and  en- 
tered the  first  of  the  vaulted  rooms. 

When  the  QiH't-ii  saw  the  huge  basin  full  of  silver  trea- 
sure her  cheeks  and  her  forehead  Hushed  as  red  as 
fire. 

They  went  into  the  next  room,  and  when  the  Queen 
saw  the  basin  of  gold  her  face  turned  as  white  as  ashes. 

They  went  into  the  third  room,  and  when  the  Queen 
saw  the  basin  of  jewels  and  the  six  golden  statues  her 
face  turned  as  blue  as  lead,  and  her  eyes  shone  ai-een 
like  a  snake's. 

"Are  you  content?"  said  the  young  man. 

The  Queen  looked  about  her.  "  No,"  cried  she,  hoarse- 
ly, pointing  to  the  last  door:  "  what  is  it  that  lies  behind 
yon  door  1" 


THE  PROUD  COW. 

THERE  was  once  a  cow  who  was  very  proud.     She  had  some 
reason    to   lie  proud,  perhaps,  although  she.   had  no  right; 
for  mine  of  us  have  any  right,  alt  hough  we  may  have  reason. 

Tliis  cow  was  the  prettiest  cow  amongst  the,  herd.  She  was 
of  a  lovely  light  browii  color,  and  of  a  slighter  and  better  shape 
than  the  other  cows.  Also  her  disposition  was  more  amiable 
than  that  of  the  rest,  that  is,  it  was  until  she  grew  proud.  She 
gave  twice  as  much  milk  as  any  one  of  the  herd,  aud  the  butter 
which  the  dairymaid  got  from  it  was  celebrated  for  miles  around. 

The  mistress  of  that  cow  was  very  much  pleased  to  exhibit 
her  to  any  visitors.  She  was  continually  bringing  her  friends 
out  to  the  barn-yard  to  admire  "  My  beautiful  little  Alderney." 
The  cow  did  not  exactly  know  what  the  name  meant,  but  she 
knew  it  must  be  complimentary,  for  each  set  of  visitors  strove 
to  outdo  the  last  in  praising  her. 

So  this  cow  began  to  grow  very  haughty,  and  she  put  on  many 
airs  amongst  her  companions.  Whether  she  was  in  the  cow- 
yard  or  in  the  tield,  she  selected  the  pleasantest  spot  for  herself, 
the  softest  bedding,  and  the  choicest  of  the  food.  Sooner  than 
create  a,  dispute,  the  other  cows  gave  way  good-naturedly.  :IIH| 
allo\\<-d  her  to  have  her  own  way.  She  would  allow  no  one  to 
precede  her.  Coming  out  of  the  cow-yard  in  the  morning  to 
pasture,  or  going  back  at  night,  she  always  insisted  upon  being 
the  first  to  enter  or  leave  the  gate,  aud  the  other  cows  we.ro 
obliged  to  walk  humbly  behind. 

One  night,  by  sonic  accident,  the  other  cows  happened  to  ar- 
rive.at  home  lirst,  and  when  the  proud  cow  got  to  the  cow-house 
door,  all  the  others  had  entered,  aud  she  was  left  to  come  in  last. 
Much  affronted  at  this  humiliation,  the  cow  stood  at  the  door 
lowing,  and  showing  her  auger  in  every  way  possible.  She  re- 
sisted e\eiy  ell'ort  of  the  dairymaid,  who  knew  well  what  was 
the  matter,  to  drive  her  into  the.  yard. 

••  This  is  tin'  third  time  she  has  acted  so,"  grumbled  Rose,  the 
dairymaid.  •'  I  have  had  to  turn  out  every  one  of  the  cows  so 
that  she  could  enter  lirst.  Nothing  else  will  suit  her." 

Now  it  happened  that  this  night  the  cow's  mistress  came 
down  to  show  off  her  favorite,  as  usual^  a  party  of  friends. 

Mm  li  astonished  at  the  cow's  actions    a  P-'itood  watching.     The 
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cow  ran  back  and  forth  around  the  house,  kicked,  tossed  her 
head,  and  made  all  the  noise  of  which  she  was  capable. 

"What is  the  matter?"  the  lady  asked.  "Why,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  have  such  a  creature." 

"Indeed  it  is,  ma'am,"  cried  Rose,  flushed  and  indignant. 
Then  she  told  of  the  cow's  had  temper.  "And  ever  shirr  shr 

|,;is  lice •  so  troublesome,  ma'am."  added  K'ose,  "we  have 

not  had  halt'  the  milk  she  used  to  give.  She  ma.v  !»•  a  pivtt\ 
enough  c-rc-alnre  to  look  at,  but  if  looks  are  all,  it's  a  plaster  cow 
you'd  better  get,  that  will  stand  there,  and  make  less  trouble, 
ma'am." 

And  the  mistress  quite  agreed  with  her. 

"Since  her  usefulness  is  over,"  she  said,  "we  cannot,  all'ord 
to  keep  her  any  longer  for  the  sake  of  her  beauty.  To-morrow 
morning  I  will  ask  the  butcher  what  she  will  be  worth  as 
beef." 

So  the  cow  and  her  pride  were  ended  together.        E.  L.  C. 


THE  COLONEL'S   UMBRELLA. 

JONAS  IIANWAY  was  said  to  be  the  first  man  who  carried 
an  umbrella  in  the  streets  of  London.  Umbrellas  were  long 
before  that  carried  by  women, but  they  were  considered  a  femi- 
nine luxury,  and  a  man  would  no  more  be  seen  with  one  than 
nowadays  he  would  walk  the  streets  with  a  parasol  iu  summer, 
or  carry  a  muft'  in  winter. 

But  Jonas  Han  way,  thinking,  like  a  sensible  man,  that  all  the 
good  things  should  not  be  appropriated  by  women, boldly  walked 
the  streets  one  day  with  an  umbrella  (probably  it  belonged  to 
his  wife)  over  his  head.  He  not  only  kept  himself  dry  among 
his  moist  fellow-creatures,  but  he  rendered  his  name  immortal, 
and  left  a  shining  example  to  us  who  have  not  always  the 
"courage  of  our  convictions." 

But  it  was  long  before  the  whole  country  got  used  to  um- 
brellas. It  was  told  of  one  distant  corner  of  Scotland,  that  iu 
this  quarter  umbrellas  were  sported  only  by  the  laird  and  the 
minister,  and  were  looked  upon  by  the  common  class  of  people 
as  perfect  phenomena.  To  see  the  minister  or  the  laird  go  by 
with  an  umbrella  over  his  head  was  as  good  as  a  circus  to  the 
small  boys  of  the  village. 

One  day  Daniel  McPherson  called  upon  the  laird  to  pay  his 
rent.  As  he  was  about  to  leave,  a  hard  shower  came  on,  and 
Daniel,  being  a  well-to-do  man  and  much  "  respected,"  the  laird 
politely  offered  him  the  use  of  an  umbrella.  Daniel  proudly  ac- 
cepted the  loan,  and,  much  elated,  walked  off  with  his  head  held 
several  inches  higher  than  usual. 

He  had  uot  been  gone  many  minutes,  however,  when  to  the 
laird's  surprise  he  sees  Daniel  posting  back  with  all  possible 
haste,  the  umbrella  still  held  firmly  over  his  head. 

"  Hat,  hae,  Koruel,"  he  called  out,  "  this  '11  never  do  !  There's 
nae  a  door  in  a'  my  house  that  '11  tak'  it  iu  !  My  verra  barn  door 
wiuna  tak  it  in  !" 

Poor  Daniel's  head  had  not  yet  grasped  the  idea  that  the  um- 
brella must  be  shut  up  before  he  tried  to  take  it  iu  the  door. 


PENS  AND  INK. 

THE  first  ink  used  by  the  ancients  was  probably  some  sort  of 
soot  or  lampblack  rendered  fluid  with  gum  water.  An 
ink  of  this  sort  is  less  flowing  than  our  modern  ink,  and  not  so 
well  adapted  to  rapid  writing,  but  it  had  the  great  advantage 
of  being  a  solid  body  of  an  unalterable  color.  Tliis  advantage 
appears  iu  manuscripts  dug  up  at  Herculaneum,  which,  al- 
though burned  to  a  perfect  charcoal,  and  buried  for  nearly 
eighteen  centuries,  are  still  legible.  The  ink  remains  as  if  em- 
bossed upon  the  surface,  and  appearing  blacker  than  the  buru- 
ed  paper. 

The  reed,  which  was  the  first  pen  in  use,  was  a  sort  of  bul- 
rush growing  in  many  parts  of  the  East.  These  reeds  were 
cut  in  the  manner  of  a  quill,  and  are  still  used  by  nations  who 
write  the  Arabic  character.  Nations  who  have  adopted  the  Chi- 
nese character  use  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  which  is  held  perpen- 
dicularly iu  the  hand.  This  would  seem  little  adapted  for  rap- 
id writing,  yet  the  Chinese  write  their  complicated  characters 
by  means  of  these  implements  with  a  rapidity  seldom  equalled 
by  European  writers. 

The  quill  appears  to  have  been  first  in  use  about  the  year 
600.  The  word  "  prnna,"  meaning  a  quill,  is  not  found  iu  any 


work  older  than  that  period.  Previous  to  that  we  find  usually 
the  word  "  calamus,"  a  reed.  The  quill  has  ail  advantage  over 
the  reed  in  being  liner  and  more  durable,  the  same  quill  often 
serving  for  weeks  or  even  months.  Some  ancient  writer  used 
the  same  pen  for  forty  years,  and  then,  losing  it  by  accident,  be- 
wailed his  loss  bitterly.  It  is  said  that  the  translator  of  Pliny 
completed  that  work  with  a  single  peuf and  celebrated  his 
achievement  in  this  verse: 

"  With  one  sole  pen  I  wrote  this  book, 

Made  of  a  gray  goose-quill; 
A  pen  it  was  wlien  I  it  tool; ; 
A  pen  I  leave  it  still." 


SOME   CURIOUS   THINGS. 

AN  absent-minded  Frenchman  went  to  the  police  in  Paris  a 
few  days  ago,  and  told  them  that  he  had  been  missing  from 
home  for  three  days,  and  requested  them  in  case  they  saw  any- 
thing of  him  to  let  him  know  at  once.  Another  absent-minded 
man  went  to  his  room  to  dress  for  a  dinner  party,  but  after  re- 
moving his  day  clothes,  instead  of  putting  on  his  evening  clothes 
he  donned  his  night  apparel,  and  getting  into  bed  slept  soundly 
until  the  next  morning,  when  extreme  hunger  reminded  him  of 
the  lost  dinner. 

Small  boys  who  think  ten  rents  a  glass  an  enormous  sum 
to  pay  for  soda-water  ought  to  lie  very  glad  that  they  have  a 
taste  for  anything  so  cheap,  and  not  for  Ceylon  tea;  some  of 
which  was  sold  in  Loudou  not  long  ago  for  £35 — or  $175 — a 
pound.  It  was  composed  of  what  are  called  "golden  tips," 
which  are  the  extreme  ends  of  the  shoots  of  the  tea  plant,  and 
certainly  the  term  golden,  in  view  of  the  prices  brought  when 
the  tips  were  put  on  sale,  was  most  appropriate. 

A  writer  who  has  observed  the  elephant  in  its  native  clime, 
states  that  in  times  of  danger  the  parents  of  the  baby  ele- 
phants place  the  young  ones  together  in  the  centre  of  the  herd, 
and  the  mothers  gather  immediately  about  them  so  as  to  hide 
them  entirely  from  view.  Sometimes,  the  writer  adds,  an  old 
mother  is  seen  hurrying  along,  her  baby  following  wi-th  its  little 
trunk  twisted  around  the  end  of  its  mother's  tail  to  enable  it  to 
keep  up. 

A  scientist  who  agrees  with  those  who  say  that  man  is  only  a 
monkey  of  larger  growth  went  to  the  circus  the  other  day  with 
a  friend,  and  claimed  to  be  stronger  than  ever  iu  his  opinions  as 
to  man's  ancestry, after  seeing  the  intensely  human  way  in  which 
the  monkeys  reached  out  for,  grabbed, and  ate  up  the  peanuts 
ottered  them.  lie  had  very  little  to  say,  however,  when  a  few 
minutes  later  while  standing  before  the  elephants,  one  of  the 
huge  creatures  put  the  end  of  its  trunk  in  his  pocket  and  stole 
a  whole  bagful  of  peanuts. 

Apropos  of  elephants,  African  travellers  are  frequently  ex- 
posed to  great  danger,  not  so  much  because  of  their  being  likely 
to  encounter  these  great  beasts  under  adverse  circumstances, 
but  because  of  the  traps  laid  by  the  natives  for  catching  them. 
The  ill-fated  naturalist  Jameson,  in  his  story  of  the  rear  column, 
gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  brought 
upon  him  in  this  manner.  It,  is  positively  dangerous  work, 
he  says,  walking  fast  in  the  forest,  for  the  natives  have  had 
poisoned  spears  tied  to  immense  logs  of  timber  suspended  be- 
tween trees  over  the  elephant  path,  and  across  which  they  place 
a  light  rope  attached  to  a  trigger,  so  that  the  moment  the  rope 
is  touched  by  an  elephant,  down  comes  the  spear  on  his  bark. 
This  is  certaiuly  an  ingenious  method  of  hunting  the  elephant, 
quite  worthy  of  an  ingenious  Yankee  in  fact,  but  Americans  have 
cause  to  rejoice  that  it  is  too  barbaric  for  this  country.  Walk- 
ing and  hunting  in  the  woods  here  would  lose  half  their  charms 
if  poisoned  arrows  were  suspended  over  our  heads,  put  there  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  deer  or  other  game. 


BOOKS. 

BOOKS  are  masters  who  correct  our  ignorance  without  put- 
ting it  to  shame.  They  instruct  us  without  rods  or  fern 
without  harsh  words  or  anger;  without  money, and  without  fa- 
tigue. When  you  approach  them.  the\  are  never  weary  ;  when 
you  interrogate  them,  they  conceal  nothing.  If  yon  mistake 
them,  they  do  not  grumble;  if  you  arc  stupid,  tin  \  do  nol  laugh 
at  you.  They  are  the  most  patient  and  gentle  of  our  teachers, 
and  the  most  to  be  cherished. 
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A   PUZZLER    FOR    THE    GRAMMARIAN. 

AI:I>Y.  "Papa,  a  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  join  other 
words,  isn't  it  .'" 

1'  M-A.  "  Yes,  my  sen." 

AIMPY.  "And  disjunctive  menus  disjoining.  Tlien  a  disjunc- 
tive conjunction  is  ;i  connecting  word  that  separates.  Grammar 
is  a  queer  study,  papa." 

A   GREAT  BOY. 

"I  \voxnKn  how  much  candy  you  can  get  for  two  cents," 
mused  Tommy. 

"I  know,"  said  Bob,  iu  a  triumphant  voice;  "two  cents' 
worth." 


AN   ELECTRIC  SHOCK. 

"  WHY  don't  you  build  your  nest  on  the  top  of  a  telegraph 
pole  f  "  asked  the  blue  jay. 

"  Because  it  would  be  too  shocking,"  laughed  the  wren,  as  he 
flew  awav. 


A   NOBLE   EFFORT. 

L,  Tom,"  said  papa,  "  what  have  you  been  doing  to-day  ?" 
"I  haven't  been  doing;  I've  been  dou'tiug,"  said  Toui. 
••  What  is  don'ting?"  asked  papa. 
'•Trying  to  please  Mamma,"  said  Tom. 


A    LEAK    IN    THE    CLOUDS. 
"On,  MAMMA,  MAYN'T  I   GO  OUT  NOW?      IT  ISN'T  UAINING  ANY  JIOKK; 

ONLY    LKAKING    A    LITTLE." 


A  YOUNG  OBSERVER. 

"  OH,  mamma,"  said  AVillis  when  he  saw  the  crescent  moon, 
'  the  man  iu  the  moon  has  turned  it  into  a  hammock.'' 


FATHER  GANDER'S   MELODIES. 

LITTLE  Bo-Peep 

Has  lost  her  sheep, 
Aud  I  know  where  she'll  find  them: 

Down  iu  the  shops — 

As  mutton  chops — 
With  a  porter-house  steak  behind  them. 


A  VAIN  WISH. 


WHAT  HE  WOULD  SAY. 
"  WILLIE,  if  I  gave  you  a  cream-cake,  a  glass  of  soda-water,  ten 


"I  WISH  I  was  a  real  fat  boy  like  they  have  at  the  circus,"      cents'  worth  of  tatfy,  and  au  apple,  what  would  you  say?" 
mused  Tommy:  '"cause  then  I  wouldn't  be  expected  to  hurry          " Send  for  the  doctor." 
so  fast  when  I'm  sent  on  er- 
rands." 


A  LITTLE   MIXED. 

"  How  old  are  you?"  asked 
the  gentleman  who  came  to 
call. 

'•  Five  o'clock,"  auswered 
May. 


EVIDENCE   OF  TASTE. 

''  DOES  your  canary  like 
your  cat?"  asked  Uncle  Jim. 

".\<>,"  answered  Bobby; 
"  but  the  cat  likes  the  canary, 
for  he  ate  him  up  last  week." 


TRUE   HAPPINESS. 

"JiMMiE,  if  you  had  your 
way,  whatwould  you  ratlin  be 
than  anything  in  the  world?" 

"Me,  if  I  could  alwayshave 
mv  way,"  returned  Jimmie. 


THE  CRY-BABY. 
"Oril  baby  cries  over  aw- 
ful little  things,"  said  Willie 
"  Why,  even  a  thing  so  sunill 
as  the  point  of  a  pin  will  make 
him  holler." 


A  FRANK   ADMISSION. 

"WELL.  I'.illie."  said  Uncle 
George,  "ho\v  do  yon  stand 
iu  school  these  days?" 

"In  the  corner  mostly,"  re- 
turned Billie. 


The  Comical  ryaJabit. 


comica.1  ratbbit 
(Contracted  the  Habit 


walking  about  orv  Kis  cars; 

WKen.,$c\cl  to  relate, 

T 

IKey  Lent  witk  his  weight, 

/And  made  Kim  Bow-cared  it  appears 
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AT    EASTER. 

A     CHILD'S     FAXCY. 
BY     1I.\I«;AHET    E.  SANGSTER. 

I   DID  not   grow   tired  of  winter, 
I    was  glad   of  I  lie-  snow   :llicl   the  eold  ; 
I  liked   tin-  weather  when   Hake  and   feather 

\Vere   Using  o'er  lie-Id   :inil    svold  : 
Bui    now    I  :ini  glad   of  the  sunshine 

That    is  calling  the   robins   back. 
Of  tlie  beautiful  (lowers,  tin-  long  bright   hours. 
And   the   111 in    thr  spring-time's   tnii-U. 

I  am  making  a  s]>lcndiil  garden 

With   thr   plants  that    I  love   lie's!  ; 
There  sparrows  will  quarrel  o'er  mint  aud  laurel. 

And   orioles   hang  a   ne.st. 
1  shall    brill",   IV the  deep  old  forest 

All  J'airylike   things   I   .see. 
And   trooping  :ifter.  with   song  and  laughter, 

The  fairies  will   follow   me. 

I  have  heard   that  Mother  Nature, 

A  dame  so  wise  and   kind, 
Is  always  spinning  a  sweet   beginning, 

For  the  lives  she   Keeps   in   Mind. 
She  tends   the  snowdrop  hardy. 

And   the  jonquil's  nieirs    i  ace, 
She   lines  her  pillows  with  pussy-willows, 

And  kisses  the  paiiss's  face. 

Yon  see  I  am  jnst  e]e\en. 

I   have  lots  of  things  to  do; 
And  all  our  learning  is  well   worth  earning. 

If  what   folk   tell   lie   true. 
I   am  glad,  so  glad, 'tis    Kaslir, 

When   The   tiny    bluebells  chime, 
But,  somehow,  eleven   is  so  near  hea\eii, 

I'm   happy  the  livelong   time. 


'ALL   THAT    SHE    HATH." 
Sin  laJisrcv  J&torn. 

BY    MARION    DICKINSON. 
I. 

ALL  building's  focussed  the  rays  of  the 
burning  sun  upon  the  crowded  street. 
In  spite  of  the  lumbering'  watering- 
carts,  a  cloud  of  fine  dust,  raised  by  the 
wheels  of  passing  drays,  hung  suspend- 
ed in  the  heavy  air,  and  added  to  the 
general  discomfort  of  those  whom  busi- 
ness compelled  to  be  abroad.  Friends  greeted  one  an- 
other with  groans  and  comments  upon  the  extraordinary 
heat.  August  was  outdoing  itself.  . 

The  heated  bricks  burned  Janie's  feet  through  the  broken 
soles  of  her  shabby  shoes;  the  heavy  basket,  stored  with 
the  fine  needle-  work  whereby  her  mother  kept  want  from 
her  two  children,  dragged  painfully  upon  the  slender 
From  under  the  battered  straw  hat  a  flushed  and 


tired  face  looked  out;  but  even  weariness  and  heat  could 
not  daunt  the  brave  spirit  that  looked  out  of  the  grave 
eyes.  Taking  adv;mt  rje  of  surh  slight  shelter  as  was 
afforded  by  the  dingy  awnings,  the  child  plodded  along. 

On  turning  a  corner,  her  face  brightened  into  almost  a 
smile.  The  one  oasis  in  her  tedious  walk  was  in  sight- 
only  a  florist's  little  shop,  with  the  sprinkled  sidewalk 
before  its  door  bunked  with  a  wealth  of  bloom.  Pots  of 
gay  tasselled  fuchsias  were  there-:  ranks  of  flaming  gera- 
niums; baskets  of  crowding  pansies,  regal  in  purple  and 
gold;  languid,  heavy-headed  roses;  a  cloud  of  soft-toned 
heliotrope.  .Innie's  eyes  expanded  to  take  in  all  this  wel- 
come sight,  this  feast  of  color.  It  was  to  her  limited  ex- 
perience like  a  glimpse  of  the  glories  of  heaven—  a  joy 
unfailing.  To  her  childish  imagination  the  flowers  nod- 
ded friendly  greeting  from  out  the  odorous  golden  gloom 
cast  by  the  sheltering  awning.  With  a  sigh  of  xilisfac- 


tion,  she  loitered  past,  drink-ing  in  tin-  riches  of  odor  and 
hue. 

A  heavy  crash  within  the  store,  followed  by  the 
harsh  tones  of  an  angry  proprietor,  startled  her.  As  she 
shrank  timidly  back,  a  clumsy  Newfoundland  puppy 
dashed  out  of  the  door,  and  knocking  a  geranium  from  the 
stand  in  his  headlong  ilight,  vanished  around  the  corner 
with  drooping  tail  and  a  mournful  consciousness  of  mis- 
chief in  his  dejected  ears. 

.lanic  stood  rooted  to  the  ground,  with  horrified  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  broken  plant.  Would  the  proprietor  un- 
derstand that  this  was  but  another  calamity  to  lay  to  the 
dog's  account,  or  would  he  charge  some  blame  upon  her.' 
At  a  hasty  step  in  the  doorway,  she  raised  timid,  depreca- 
ting eyes.  There  stood  the  owner  of  the  angry  voice,  with 
a  no  less  angry  face.  Great  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
upon  liis  shining  forehead  and  rolled  slowly  down  his 
ruddy  cheeks. 

Mr.  Perkins  read  the  look  in  the  startled  eyes,  and  be- 
ing in  the  main  a  kindly  man,  albeit  somewhat  quick- 
tempered, his  rage  melted  away  ill  a  might}-  laugh. 

"Don't  be  afeered,  little  'un,"  he  said,  cheerily.  "I 
don't  bite.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it  was  the  dog" — as  .Taiiie 
attempted  to  explain.  "  Drat  the  brute!  Don't  I  know 
him  well?  He  does  a  sight  o' mischief,  and  costs  me  a 
heap  o'  money.  Yet  I  can't  lay  it  up  agin  the  pesky  crit- 
ter fit r  long,  ({lad  'twas  no  wuss!" 

As  he  spoke  he  lifted  the  bruised  plant,  and  after  a 
short  examination,  deeming-  it  of  too  small  account  to 
foster  into  renewed  vigor,  lifted  his  hand  to  toss  it  into 
the  street. 

"Oh  !''  gasped  Janie,  then  blushed  very  reel,  and  dropped 
her  eyes  to  the  tip  of  one  small  shabby  shoe. 

"  Hey!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Perkins,  letting  his  hand  drop 
at  his  side.  "What's  the  matter?" 

"I — I  thought  you  were  going  to  throw  the  plant 
away,"  murmured  Janie,  still  with  downcast  eyes. 

"So  I  am — or  was,"  as  he  began  to  understand.  "  It's 
pretty  well  brulc  up.  an'  I  can't  bother  with  a  common 
"geranium.  You  don't  say  you'd  like  it?  Have  it,  jest  as 
well  as  not,  an'  welcome,  if  you  want  the  bother  of  it." 

"Really?"  Janie's  voice  had  a  joyful  ring.  "For  my 
very  own?  Oh,  thank  you,  sir!  Might  I  leave  it  by  the 
step  until  I  have  carried  this  work  home — if  it  wouldn't 
be  in  your  way?" 

Mr.  Perkins  looked  down  into  the  starry  eyes  and  the 
thin  face,  whence  all  weariness  had  fled.  "All  right, 
little  'tin."  he  snid,  cheerily,  feeling  his  heart  warm  at  the 
pleasure  he  had  given.  It  was  an  unusual  sensation  to 
the  man  of  shrewd  bargains. 

"How  happy  mother  will  be!"  the  child  said,  aloud,  as 
she  hurried  away  on  her  errand.  "  And  Allie  will  be 
tickled  'most  to  death." 

In  ten  minutes  she  was  back  again.  But  her  heart  fell 
in  bitter  disappointment  ;  the  plant  was  not  there. 

"Here  you  are,"  came  a  voice  from  the  store,  and  the 
proprietor  appeared  with  the  poor  little  plant  enthroned 
in  a  brand-new  pot.  "I  had  lots  of  'em,"  he  explained, 
with  elaborate  carelessness.  "Thought  it  mightn't  be  so 
handy  fur  you  to  find  one.  There,  that'll  do,  child.  You're 
welcome." 

It  was  a  flushed  and  panting;  little  girl  who  hurried  up 
the  long  flights  of  the  shabby  tenement-house  to  the  bare 
rooms  called  "home."  Putting  her  precious  burden  on 
the  floor,  she  quietly  opened  the  door  and  slipped  into  the 
room.  Two  faces  were  lifted  to  greet  her — one  worn  and 
lined  by  her  hard  struggle  with  poverty;  the  other  no 
less  worn,  but  with  the  delicate  appearance  that  beto- 
kens an  early  flitting  from  this  life,  that  of  a  tiny  child 
lying  propped  with  pillows  before  the  one  window,  with 
wide  unearthly  eyes  fixed  upon  a  dusty  elm  and  a  patch 
of  sky  beyond. 

"Guess    what   sister   has   brought    voti,    Allio,"    cried 
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Janie,  swinging  the  door  back  and  forth,  her  face  flushing 
and  paling  with  excitement. 

Allie  smiled  softly,  transferring  her  gaze  to  Janie's 
face  in  mute  question. 

In  another  moment  the  plant  was  produced  in  tri- 
umph, and  never  was  rarest  orchid  received  with  the  de- 
light and  admiration  that  greeted  that  spindling  gerani- 
um, denuded,  by  the  accident,  of  its  single  blossom.  The 
story  was  soon  told,  and  from  that  day  the  little  plant 
became  the  axis  around  which  revolved  the  joys  and 
hopes  of  the  two  children. 

Two  blocks  away  stood    the   fair  brownstone   church 
of  which  Mrs.  Turner  was  a  member.      In  happier  days, 
before  sorrow  fell  upon  the  little  family,  robbing  it  of  the 
father  and  bread-winner,  she 
had  been  a  regular  attendant, 
but  now  Janie  usually  went 
to  church   alone,   while  the 
mother    read    to    her   other 
darling  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem and  of  One    who   calls 
the  little  ones  to  His  arms. 

One  clear  October  Sab- 
bath morning,  as  Janie  sat 
alone  in  a  back  pew,  a  young 
lady, entering  late,  slipped  in 
beside  her.  Janie's  thin  lit- 
tle chest  rose  and  fell  with 
excitement,  and  she  could 
not  refrain  from  casting  shy 
glances  at  the  fair  girl  beside 
her.  Many  a  time  had  she 
noted  the  sweet  face  with  its 
tender  expression  and  lov- 
ing' eyes,  but  always  at  a  dis- 
tance. Surely  this  was  a 
white  Sunday. 

Miss  Eaton  noticed  the 
child's  interest,  but  made  no 
move  to  betray  her  know- 
ledge until  the  service  was 
ended,  when,  with  a  sunny 
smile,  she  looked  down  into 
the  admiring  eyes. 

"  Are  you  coming  into  the 
Sabbath-school,  dear  ?"  she 
asked,  gently. 

"I — no,  ma'am,''  answer- 
ed Janie,  shyly.  "  I  don't 
belong." 

"  Why,  haven't  I  seen  you 
often  at  church  ?'' asked  Miss 
Eaton,  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  but  nobody 
ever  asked  me  to  stay  to 
Sunday-school." 

"  Then  I  will  ask  you  now. 
Will  you  come  with  me, 

my  dear  ?  I  have  a  class  of  girls  about  your  age,"  and 
the  girl  held  out  her  gloved  hand  for  Janie's  sunburned 
fingers. 

"I  should  love  to!"  the  child  answered,  heartily. 
"But  I  oughtn't  to  stay  to-day.  Mother  would  be 
worried." 

"  Next  Sunday,  then.  But  come  a  moment,  and  I  will 
introduce  you  to  the  girls,  so  that  you  will  feel  more  at 
home  next  time." 

It  was  not  with  unmixed  approval  that  the  dainty 
maidens  in  Miss  Eaton's  class  received  this  addition  to 
their  number.  Petted  and  curled  darlings  of  wealthy 
parents,  they  felt  indignant  that  an  alien  element  should 
be  introduced  into  their  charmed  circle. 

''The  idea!"  muttered  Blanche  Everts  in  Mabel  Sheri- 
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den's  ear.  "Miss  Eaton  knows  the  class  is  large  enough 
already.  All  of  our  set,  too !  It's  a  shame!" 

But  Miss  Eaton's  calm  courtesy  held  them  in  check, 
and  it  was  with  an  outward  show  of  politeness  that  they 
acknowledged  Janie's  timid  nod.  One  or  two  welcom- 
ing faces  there  were,  and.  with  Miss  Eaton's  friendly 
clasp  upon  her  lingers,  Janie  promised  to  come  again. 

And  come  she  did  through  the  chill  winds  of  late  fall 
and  the  cutting  storms  of  winter,  filling  a  quiet  niche 
among  these  girls  of  a  widely  different  life  from  hers. 
So  retiring  was,  she  that  they  hardly  minded  her  pres- 
ence, save  by  a  grudging  acknowledgment  that  Janie's 
lessons  were  invariably  well  learned,  and  that  "though 
she  isn't  like  us,  she's  not  so  troublesome  as  we  expected." 

But  with  the  new  year  the 
shadows  that  had  fallen 
upon  Mrs.  Turner's  face 
darkened  Janie's  also.  Allie 
was  slipping  out  of  life.  Too 
weak  to  sit  at  the  window 
now,  she  would  lie  with  eyes 
resting  upon  the  little  plants 
in  peaceful  con  tent.  Thanks 
to  Janie's  watchful  care,  the 
geranium  had  thriven  won- 
derfully, and  now  stnod 
greenly  vigorous;  and  oh, 
joy!  beneath  the  velvety 
leaves  two  tiny  clusters  of 
buds  were  slowly  expand- 
ing, and  in  a  few  weeks 
more  would  burst  into  bloom. 
But  would  Allie  tarry  long 
enough  to  see  them?  Great 
tears  rolled  down  Janie's 
cheeks,  and  fell  upon  the 
plant  as  she  moved  it  where 
it  could  reap  the  benefit  of 
every  sickly,  straggling  ray 
of  winter  sunshine. 

"Pretty  blossoms  by-and- 
by,  Allie,"  she  would  say 
bravelv.  And  Allie  echoed, 
feebly," 

"By-and-by." 
Weaker  and  weaker  grew 
the  little  one,  larger  and 
larger  waxed  the  buds,  un- 
til one  February  morning 
the  pale  sunshine  looked  in 
upon  two  glowing  scarlet 
clusters. 

"  Oh, pretty, pretty !"  piped 
the  threadlike  voice  from 
the  pillows,  and  eager  little 
hands  were  stretched  toward 
the  flowers.  Close  beside 
her  they  laid  the  plant,  its 

scarlet  glory  caressing  the  sunken  cheek.  And  so  the 
child  fell  into  the  sound  sleep  whose  waking  would  be 
amid  the  flowers  of  paradise. 

When  the  little  form  was  carried  away  from  the  room 
whose  four  walls  had  encompassed  its  world,  the  little 
geranium  stood  denuded  of  its  glory,  and  two  scarlet 
white-eyed  blossoms  were  fading  in  the  still  clasped 
hands.  And  Miss  Eaton,  drawing  Janie  close  to  her  side 
as  they  took  a  last  look  at  the  peaceful  baby  face,  heard 
for  the  first  time  the  story  of  the  little  plant  that  had 
cheered  the  tedious  days  of  the  patient  sufferer — heard  it 
with  a  Jiang  at  her  tender  heart  at.  thought  of  the  lost 
opportunity  for  making  glad  the  heart  of  one  of  Christ's 
little  ones. 

"I  wish  I  had  known  before,"  she  sighed. 
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Very  lonely  were  (lie-  days  for  the  sad eyed  mother 
and  sister.  Sleet  and  snow  gradually  changed  to  beat- 
ing rain,  and  slowly  lint  steadily  the  sodden  earth  grew 
green.  Again  small  buds  Conned  under  the  sheltering 
leaves  of  the  sturdy  plant;  again  the  slender  flower 
stalks  shot  up  with  their  clustered  promise. 

"When  Easter  comes,  we  will  put  it  on  Allie's  irrave." 
sighed  Janie,  vaguely  comforted.  "It  will  be  ill  blossom 
then." 

The  church  hells  were  ringing,  and  with  a  little  caress 
of  the  plant  that  Allie  had  loved,  motlier  and  daughter 
hastened  to  the  morning  service.  "There  is  nothing1  to 
keep  me  now,"  thought  the  poor  mother,  as  she  locked 
the1  door  upon  the  descried  room. 

When  Janie  entered  the  Sabbath -school,  she  found  the 
assembled  girls  in  discussion  so  absorbing  that  they  noted 
her  presence  with  the  slightest  of  nods. 

"We'll  bring  lilies,  of  course!"  said  Blanche,  with  de- 
cision ;  "clusters  of  those  big  Bermuda  lilies.  They  will 
look  lovely.  I  mean  to  ask  Miss  Eaton  if  we  can't  deco- 
rate the  font." 

"  Wouldn't  roses  be  prettier?"  suggested  another  voice. 
"Pink  roses  would  look  sweet  against  the  marble." 

"  No;  lilies  are  far  better,"  rejoined  Blanche,  with  em- 
phasis. And  the  vote  of  the  class  was,  accordingly,  for 
lilies. 

"What  is  it  all  about?"  asked  Janie,  timidly,  of  her 
nearest  neighbor. 

"Oh,  our  Easter  flowers,"  answered  the  girl,  carelessly, 
fumbling  with  the  buttons  of  her  long  gloves.  "  We  all 
give  flowers  every  year.  Last  Easter  it  was  a  cross  of 
white  roses  and  ivy." 

"  Oh!"  said  Janie,  and  subsided  for  a  time.  "  Does  each 
of  the  girls  bring  some?"  she  asked  at  length,  after  some 
moments  of  deep  thought. 

"Of  course!"  answered  the  girl,  in  cool  surprise.  "It 
is  the  Easter  gift.  Every  scholar  brings  something." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Eaton  took  her  place,  and  was 
instantly  besieged  by  a  torrent  of  questions.  "One  at  a 
time,  girls."  she  protested,  and  order  was  restored. 

"Yes,"  she  said  at  length,  when  the  girls  had  explain- 
ed their  plan.  "  It  is  a  good  idea.  I  think  there  will  be 
no  trouble  in  gaining  permission  for  you  to  decorate  the 
font.  But,  girls,  in  giving  these  Easter  flowers,  I  hope 
you  will  remember  that  they  are  not  to  be  bought  with 
money  begged  of  your  parents,  but  are  to  represent  some 
little  personal  sacrifice — such,  for  instance,  as  bonbons, 
theatre  tickets,  or  gloves,"  as,  in  glancing  around  the  cir- 
cle of  eager  faces,  her  eyes  fell  upon  Janie's  neighbor, 
still  absorbed  in  her  glove  buttons.  "So  shall  your 
Easter  flowers  be  true  gifts  upon  God's  altar." 

In  her  desire  to  impress  the  thought  of  sacrifice  upon 
these  careless  girls,  whose  every  wish  was  gratified,  she 
forgot  the  single  exception — poor  Janie,  sitting  quietly  in 
her  corner,  wondering  if  she  alone  in  all  this  great  Sun- 
day-school must  fail  to  make  a  gift  to  her  risen  Lord. 

Miss  Eaton  found  her  strangely  inattentive,  giving 
stammering,  blundering  answers  to  all  questions.  Per- 
ceiving that  something-  was  amiss,  she  gradually  devoted 
herself  to  the  rest  of  the  class,  and  succeeded  in  distract- 
ing their  curious  scrutiny  from  Janie. 

"There  is  nothing  I  can  give — nothing!"  thought  the 
poor  little  maid,  hopelessly  reviewing  her  scanty  posses- 
sions. At  all  times  money  was  scarce  in  the  shabby 
home,  and  the  pennies  that  had  fallen  to  Janie's  lot  were 
pitifully  few.  In  a  little  pasteboard  box  in  the  bureau 
drawer  at  home  lay  a  thin  three-cent  piece,  a  copper 
Canadian  coin,  and  two  shining  yellow  cents.  As  re- 
garded this  small  hoard,  a  Bermuda  lily  was  about  as  un- 
attainable as  the  crown  jewels  of  England.  An  exceed- 
ing bitter  sigh  welled  up  from  the  child's  heart,  and  she 
twisted  uneasily  in  her  chair. 


The  slight  change  in  her  position  brought  her  into  a 
shaft  of  ruby  light,  which  fell  from  the  stained  vlass 
window  upon  her  slender  ungloved  hands.  At  sight  of 
I  he  nuldy  glow  she  started,  and  an  expression  of  pain 
Hilled  across  her  face.  It  reminded  her  of  the  scarlet 
flowers  clasped  in  little  Alice's  hands.  Soon  she  would 
carry  the  little  geranium  to  mark  the  tiny  nameless 
grave. 

Hut  with  the  thought  was  linked  another.  Should  not 
this  precious  plant  be  offered  instead  as  her  Easter  sacri- 
licc .'  She  turned  a  little  pale  and  drew  in  a  quick  breath. 
Could  this  offering  he  required  of  her?  It  had  been  her 
one  comfort  in  those  days  of  loneliness  and  longing  to 
think  that  soon  the  sturdy  plant  would  stand  as  a  visible 
link  between  herself  and  the  baby  sister  in  the  unseen 
world. 

"I  can't  rob  Alice.  Besides,  they  wouldn't  want  it 
anyway,  among  their  lilies."  With  this  thought  she 
comforted  herself,  but  not  for  long.  "  She  loved  to  hear 
about  the  class,"  came  the  second  thought.  "Alice 
would  have  wanted  me  to  give  it.  She  doesn't  need  it 
now." 

The  class  was  rising  for  the  closing  hymn,  and  Janie 
slipped  from  her  seat  with  the  rest.  A  solemn  triumph 
illuminated  the  earnest  face,  whereat  Miss  Eaton  won- 
dered. 

III. 

"Bid  it  good -by, "and  Janie  held  up  the  blooming 
geranium  for  her  mother  to  take  a  parting  look.  Her 
lips  quivered  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "You  think 
it  right  that  I  should  give  it?"  she  whispered,  tremulously. 

"  Yes,  dear.  God  bless  the  sacrifice  to  you.  my  dar- 
ling!" and  Mrs.  Turner,  holding  the  lamp  high  to  light 
the  stairs,  watched  Janie  out  of  sight. 

It  was  Easter  eve,  and  when  Janie  passed  from  the 
mild  darkness  of  the  night  into  the  dimly  lighted  church, 
she  found  many  a  busy  group  already  absorbed  in  their 
labor  of  love.  About  the  font  the  gay  girls  of  her  own 
class  were  assembled,  wreathing  its  marble  whiteness 
with  garlands  of  white  lilies  under  Miss  Eaton's  direc- 
tion. 

Janie  crept  timidly  up  the  broad  aisle,  and  stood  close 
to  the  busy  group  before  her  presence  was  noted.  At  an 
exclamation  from  one  of  the  girls,  Miss  Eaton  glanced  up 
to  see  the  shy  face  peeping  out  above  the  brilliant  blos- 
soms. 

"  Why,  Janie!"  she  said,  and  went  to  meet  her  with 
outstretched  welcoming  hands. 

Into  them  Janie  thrust  her  burden,  abashed  by  the 
looks  of  surprise  and  disapproval  which  greeted  her  gift. 

"  Perhaps  you  can  put  it  in  some  corner.  It  is  all  I 
can  give."  Her  voice  broke,  and  one  irrepressible  tear 
rolled  down  the  imploring  face.  "  I  was  going  to — to 
put  it  on  Alice's  grave, — but  she  would  rather  it  would 
come  here  And  you  said — we — we  were  to  give  up 
something— 

Before  Miss  Eaton  could  speak  she  had  turned  and  run 
swiftly  down  the  church  and  out  into  the  quiet  night. 

"Miss  Eaton!"  exclaimed  Blanche — always  the  first  to 
speak—  "surely  you  are  not  going  to  put  that  common 
geranium  with  the  lilies!"  The  horror  of  her  tones  was 
reflected  in  the  seven  faces. 

"Let  me  tell  you  its  history  first,"  and  Miss  Eaton's 
face  was  strangely  moved  as  she  seated  herself  on  the 
pulpit  step  with  the  little  plant  in  her  arms. 

And  to  the  listening  circle  she  told  the  story  of  Janie's 
treasure,  and  the  little  dead  child  who  had  loved  it  so 
well.  "I  think,  girls,"  she  said,  in  conclusion,  "  our 
dear  Lord  would  say  of  Janie,  as  He  once  said  of  an- 
other, '  She  hath  done  what  she  could  !'  " 

With  tear-wet  eyes  Blanche  impulsively  lifted  the  ge- 
ranium and  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  white  glory.  And 
there  it  shone,  a  spot  of  fire  amid  the  snowy  garlands. 
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"  PERHAPS    YOU    CAN    PUT    IT    IN    SOME  CORNER." 


when,  on  the  "-olden  Easter  morn,  the  church  was  filled 
with  earnest  worshippers.  And  many  wondered  at  the 
sight,  but  in  the  seat  by  the  door  knelt  a  woman  and 
a  child  with  happy  tears. 

One  more  surprise  was  yet  in  store  for  Janie  ere  the 
day  was  past.  Late  in  the  afternoon  two  shabby  figures 
passed  in  at  the  cemetery  gate  and  made  their  way  to  a 
distant  corner,  where  lay  a  little  unmarked  grave  beside 
a  longer  mound.  Janie's  heart  ached  still,  as  she  thought 
of  the  burden  she  was  to  have  brought  to  show  to  stran- 
ger eyes  that  loving  hearts  watched  over  these  graves ;  but 
she  grasped  her  mother's  hand  the  closer  and  crowded 
back  the  tears. 

"Why,  Janie  dear!  look!"  cried  Mrs.  Turner,  in  glad 
surprise. 

Janie  brushed  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  and,  at  the 
sight  which  met  them,  gave  a  joyftil  cry.  The  low  sun- 
light sending  its  level  rays  across  the  quiet  city  of  the 
dead  gilded  the  dear  mounds — bare  and  neglected  no 
longer,  but  heaped  high  with  silvery  lilies,  while  0:1  the 
baby  mound  the  scarlet  geranium  burned  and  burned. 

"Mother!"  Janie,  kneeling  by  Alice's  gvave,  lifted  a 
face  glowing  with  joy.  ''It  is  Miss  Eaton  and  the  girls 
who  have  done  it!  I  never  told  you,  mother,  but  I 
thought  they  didn't  like  me  —  and  see  how  kind  they 
really  are.  I'll  never  doubt  them  again!" 


THE   EASTER  FESTIVAL   IN    RUSSIA. 

BY    AGNES    CARE    SAGE. 

IN  the  old  romantic  city  of  Moscow,  and  almost  "  cheek 
.  by  jowl  "  with  the  wonderful  Kremlin,  stands  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  cathedral  in  the  world — 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Basil.  Nine  cupolas  of  nine  differ- 
ent colors,  striped  like  our  flag,  or  checked  like  a  High- 
lander's,'plaid,  lift  their  gay  domes  toward  the  gray  Rus- 
sian sky,  while  rainbow  windows,  green  pillars,  red  arches. 


and  yellow  pinnacles  help  to  complete  a  veritable  harle- 
quin monument  to  Ivan  the  Cruel,  who  erected  it,  and 
who,  it  is  said,  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  achieve- 
ment that  he  put.  oui  the  eyes  of  the  poor  architect  who 
planned  it  in  order  Ihat  he  might  never  build  such 
another. 

Strange  us  it  may  seem,  this  fantastic  church  is  a  urea  I. 
favorite  with  the  people,  and  thither,  on  Easter  eve, 
shortly  before  midnight,  flock  many  inhabitants  of  the 
royal  city,  filling  it  completely,  and  overflowing  into  (lie- 
great  square  in  front.  Here  a  fur-wrapped  nobleman 
stands  side  by  side  with  the  peasant  in  his  sheepskin; 
high-born  dames  brush  skirts  with  the  wife  of  the 
lowliest  -muzhik;  distinguished  Generals,  gray -coated 
soldiers,  tradespeople,  boys  and  girls,  for  once  meet  to- 
gether on  common  ground,  and  one  and  all  bear  wa.\en 
tapers  in  their  hands. 

The  silence  of  hushed  expectancy  broods  over  the  mot- 
ley throng',  but  suddenly  the  ponderous  bell  of  Ivan  the 
Great  tolls  twelve  solemn  notes,  which,  in  a  twinkling, 
are  taken  up  and  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  every  brazen 
tongue  in  the  whole  city,  and,  it  may  be,  throughout  all 
Russia.  The  firing  of  guns  adds  to  the  joyful  din,  can- 
nons roar,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  lights  his  or 
her  candle,  thus  forming  a  truly  tine  illumination.  With 
an  imposing  church  ceremonial,  then,  the  morn  of  Resur- 
rection is  ushered  in,  concluding  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Easter  cakes,  which  are  placed  in  long  rows,  each  one 
being  adorned  with  a  blazing  taper,  and  sprinkled  with 
holy  water. 

Friends  and  acquaintances  salute  one  another  with  a  kiss 
on  each  cheek,  and  the  greeting:  "Christus  voscres!  Chris- 
tus  voscres  ihs  mortive!"  (Christ  is  risen  !  Christ  is  risen 
from  the  dead!)  To  which  the  immediate  response  is, 
"  Vo  istinay  voscres!"  (He  is  risen  indeed!) 

Very  funny  would  it  look  to  us  to  see  aged  men  and 
officials  gravely  rubbing  their  beards  together!  But  it  is 
imperative.  No  one  is  excused  from  the  Pascha  saluta- 
tion, not  even  the  Czar  himself,  who  for  a  full  hour  and 
a  half  is  kept  busy  in  his  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg 
kissing  clergy  and  council.  Senators  and  Generals,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numerous  officers  of  his  army,  navy,  and 
household.  Poor  custom-ridden  man!  Do  you  not  think 
he  must  rejoice  when  the  hour  of  three  puts  an  end  to 
this  kissing  reception? 

A  rather  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  Czar  Nicholas. 
It  seems  that  one  Easter  morning  he  greeted  the  guard 
at  the  palace  door  with  the  customary  greeting1,  "Christ 
is  risen !" 

To  which  the  soldier  unexpectedly  replied,  "Not  at  all, 
your  imperial  Majesty." 

"And  what  do  you  mean  by  that?"  demanded  the  as- 
tonished monarch  so  very  sternly  that  the  man  was  much 
alarmed. 

He,  however,  bravely  explained  that  being  a  He- 
brew, his  Jewish  faith  forbade  his  admitting  any  such 
resurrection.  Probably  he  expected  to  lose  his  head  or 
be  sent  to  Siberia,  after  this  acknowledgment;  but,  luck- 
ily for  him,  Nicholas  was  liberal,  and  admiring  the  fel- 
low's sincerity  and  boldness  in  sticking  to  his  principles, 
instead  of  depriving  him  of  his  head  or  his  liberty,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  handsome  gift  "to  remember  Easter 
by." 

Numberless  eggs  as  well  as  kisses  are  exchanged  be- 
tween friends  at  the  glad  Pascha  feast,  and  extremely 
gorgeous  affairs  some  of  these  are,  while  the  Russian 
young  folks — who  have  hardly  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  Palm  Sunday,  when  the  lazy  ones  were  whipped  out 
of  bed  with  a  stout  bundle  of  twigs,  and  the1  good  ones 
were  rendered  happy  by  lovely  palm  branches  of  silver 
or  gold  filigree  hung  with  flowers,  toys,  and  trinkets- 
make  themselves  very  merry  over  their  curious  Easter 
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And  thus,  with  a  flourish  of  lights,  strident  noise,  cor- 
dial greetings,  and  many  a  curious  national  custom,  the 
Easter  tide  is  kept  in  the-  cold  Northern  realm  of  the-  im- 
perial (  V.ar. 

M    LINCOLN'S    KAKLY    YKAKS.* 

I'.Y  C11AUI.ES  CAIJt.KTON   COFFIN. 
V. 

HUAHAM    LINCOLN   was  twenty-one 
years    old,  a  man,  free  to  leave  his  fa 

ther's  house  and  begin  life  for  himself. 
What  should  he  do?  Which  way 
u'o '  People  were  migrating  to  Illinois, 
.lohn  Hanks  was  already  there,  and 
gave  such  accounts  of  the  beauty  of 
the  country  and  its  fertility  that  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
his  sons-in-law  all  resolved  to  leave  Pigeon  Creek  and 
make  Illinois  their  home.  There  were  few  tender  asso- 
ciations to  be  sundered,  and  there  were  many  reasons 
why  they  should  go.  By  leaving  in  March  they  would 
reach  Illinois  in  the  opening  of  spring.  They  had  two 
yoke  of  oxen  and  two  wagons.  There  were  thirteen  per- 
sons all  told.  They  would  take  beds,  bedding,  frying- 
pans,  dutch  ovens;  camp  wherever  night  overtook  them; 
kindle  a  tire,  fry  the  bacon,  bake  the  corn-cake;  sleep  in 
the  wagons  if  they  could  not  find  a  cabin.  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  drive  his  father's  team. 

It  was  not  a  propitious  season  of  the  year  for  a  journey 
of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in  wagons.  The  winter 
had  been  severe,  and  there  were  deep  drifts  of  snow. 
Winter  winds  were  still  sweeping  through  the  forest. 
The  rivers  were  running  with  ije.  Rain  and  sleet  beat 
in  their  faces.  The  roads  were  deep  with  mini,  and  at 
times  the  wagons  sank  to  the  axles. 

A  little  dog  trots  by  the  side  of  Abraham  Lincoln — a 
puppy  that  has  joined  them.  They  come  to  a  river,  its 
current  swollen  by  melting  snows.  The  o\cn  wade  the 
ice-cold  stream  with  all  hands  seated  in  the  wagons.  Un- 
wittingly the  puppy  has  been  left  behind.  They  hear  his 
yelping.  Lincoln  has  not  the  heart  to  leave  him  behind, 
but  wades  the  river,  takes  him  in  his  arms,  and  carries  him 
once  more  to  the  wagon.  "I  cannot  bear  to  see  even  a 
dog  in  distress,"  he. said. 

It  was  a  long  journey,  requiring  nearly  three  weeks  of 
suffering  and  hardship.  John  Hanks  had  selected  a  lo- 
cation for  the-m  011  the  bank  of  the  Sangamoii  not  far 
from  Decatur.  So  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  wearing  a  jean  jacket,  buckskin  trousers,  and  a 
'coonskin  cap,  driving  an  ox-team,  entered  Illinois  to  be- 
come thenceforth  a  citizen  of  that  Slate. 

He  has  reached  the  years  of  manhood.  What  will  he 
do  with  himself?  For  what  is  he  fitted?  He  is  so 
strong-armed  that  he  can  swing  an  axe  into  a  hickory 
log  with  as  much  force  as  any  other  wood-chopper  in  the 
Pigeon  Creek  settlement.  He  can  pull  an  oar  on  a  flat- 
boat,  can  grub  among-  stumps,  hold  a  plough,  hoe  corn. 
But  he  does  not  like  muscular  labor.  He  would  much 
rather  use  his  brains  than  his  hands.  But  his  knowledge 
of  books  is  limited;  he  is  not  qualified  to  teach  school. 
What  probability  is  there  that  he  will  ever  do  anything 
more  than  split  rails,  pull  an  oar,  or  be  a  teamster?  He 
helps  his  father  build  a  new  cabin,  arid  with  the  opening 
of  spring  drives  the  oxen  to  break  up  fifteen  acres  of 
ground.  This  done,  he  is  once  more  swinging  the  axe, 
cutting  down  trees,  splitting  enough  rails  to  build  a  fence 
around  the  cabin.  A  few  mouths  before  hebecame  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  he  was  restless  and  impatient  of  re- 
straint at  home,  but  the  fever  has  passed  away,  and  he 
renders  this  service  to  his  father. 

Another  settler  wanted  his  ground  ploughed,  and  we 

*  The    previous   articles  in   this  spries   were   published    in    HAUPJIK'S 
YOUNG  Pitm-L.il  Nos.  637,  030,  (WO,  ami  fi) .'. 


see  Abraham  Lincoln  helping  to  break  fifty  acres,  alter- 
nately holding  the  plough  and  driving  the  oxen.  His 
clothes  are  in  tatters.  He  has  no  money,  and  so,  tq  obtain 
a  new  pair  of  trousers,  agrees  with  Nancy  Miller,  who 
owns  a  piece  of  land  that  needs  fencing,  to  make  him 
a  new  pair,  he  contracting  to  split  four  hundred  rails  for 
each  yard  of  cloth  needed  —  in  all  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred rails.  He  is  under  the  necessity  of  travelling  three 
miles  to  reach  the  timber,  or  six  miles'  travel  during  the 
day.  We  may  think  of  him  as  going  out  in  the  morn- 
ing with  his  axe  and  a  bit  of  corn  pone  for  dinner,  mak- 
ing' the  woods  ring  with  his  sturdy  blow  s  during  the  day, 
and  wearily  returning  at  night.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  thousand  people  comprising  the  entire 
population  of  the  State  at  that  time,  there  was  no  one 
poorer  than  he.  He  had  not  a  dollar  that  he  could  call 
his  own.  Seemingly  there  could  not  have  been  another 
young  man  in  the  Sjak-  whose  chances  for  getting  on  in 
life  were  worse  than  his. 

It  was  a  period  when  people  were  talking  about  the 
improvement  of  roads  and  rivers.  Members  of  Congress 
were  making  speeches  about  the  clearing  of  obstructions 
from  rivers  and  opening  them  to  navigation  by  appropri- 
ating money.  There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  power  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  de- 
vote money  for  such  objects.  It  was  said  that  Congress 
did  not  possess  the  power.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
claimed  that  the  Constitution  was  for  the  welfare  of  all 
the  States.  The  papers  were  discussing  the  question,  and 
the  people  in  the  stores  and  groceries  were  talking  about 
the  matter.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  his  own  ideas  in  re- 
gard to  the  power  of  the  Constitution,  and  astonished  all 
who  heard  him  by  the  force  of  his  reasoning.  The  peo- 
ple who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangamoii  thought 
that  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  have  steamboats  ply- 
ing upon  that  stream.  Captain  Bogue,  who  lived  at 
Springfield,  was  very  confident  that  the  river  could  be 
made  navigable.  There  were  sand-bars  and  snags,  and 
Mr.  Rutledge  had  built  a  dam  across  the  stream  at  New 
Salem.  He  thought  that  the  channel  might  be  deepened 
across  the  sand-bars  and  the  snags  removed.  Public 
meetings  were  held  at  Springfield  and  Decatur  and  other 
towns,  addressed  by  prominent  citizens  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  subject.  A  meeting  was  held  near  Decatur, 
which  was  addressed  by  a  man  who  did  not  make  a  very 
convincing  argument. 

"  Abe  Lincoln  will  make  a  better  speech  than  that." 

"  Where  is  he?     Let  us  hear  him,"  they  cry. 

The  people  who  did  not  know  him  were  much  sur- 
prised when  they  saw  a  tall  young  man  wearing  shabby 
clothes  mount  a  dry-goods  box  to  address  them.  They 
were  still  more  astonished  at  what  he  said.  He  set  forth 
the  great  advantages  that  would  come  from  having  a  reg- 
ular line  of  steamboats  on  the  Sangamoii  to  take  their 
corn  and  pigs  and  other  produce  to  market.-  It  was  his 
first  public  speech. 

Captain  Bogue  was  so  confident  that  the  Sangamon 
could  be  successfully  navigated  that  he  visited  Cincin- 
nati and  purchased  the  Talisman.  There  was  great 
excitement  in  Springfield  and  other  towns  when  it  was 
announced  in  the  newspapers  that  there  was  to  be  regu- 
lar communication  between  Sangamon  River,  Alton,  St. 
Louis,  and  Cincinnati.  The  merchants  of  Springfield 
advertised  goods  to  arrive  by  the  Talisman.  Men  who 
owned  lots  in  tiie  villages  marked  up  their  price,  for  each 
hamlet  expected  to  become  a  thriving  city.  The  boat 
left  Cincinnati  loaded  with  goods,  and  arrived  at  Beards- 
town.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  several  other  wood-chop- 
pers had  passed  down  the  river  in  a  canoe,  and  were 
there  to  welcome  them,  each  with  his  axe  to  cut  down 
any  tree  along  the  banks  whose  overhanging  branches 
might  be  in  the  way.  The  Sangamon  was  pouring  out 
a  flood  of  water,  aud  the  Talisman  went  gayly  up  to 
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WADES    THE    RIVER,  AND    CARRIES    HIM    ONCE    MORE    TO    THE   WAGON. 


New  Salem,  over  Mr.  Rutleelge's  mill-dam,  and  on  to 
Spring-Held.  The  citizens  of  that  town  were  so  glad  that 
they  gave  the  officers  and  crew  a  supper  and  a  grand 
dance  in  the  court-house.  A  few  days  passed,  and  the 
flood  in  the  river  was  rapidly  subsiding-.  The  water  was 
so  low  that  there  were  ripples  on  the  sand-bars.  The 
Captain  tried  to  make  his  way  back  to  the  Illinois  River, 
but  found  the  steamer  grounding  every  few  moments. 
He  became  discouraged.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been 
down  the  Mississippi,  and  knew  something  about  boating, 
and  was  ready  to  undertake  with  Rowan  Herndon  the 
job  of  getting  the  Talisman  to  Beardstown.  They  m;idt> 
a  bargain  with  the  Captain,  and  took  charge  of  the 
steamer.  They  reached  Rutledge's  clam.  When  the  boat 
ascended  the  river  there  was  scarcely  a  ripple  of  the 
water  as  it  rushed  over  the  dam,  but  now  the  water  fell 
in  a  shining  sheet,  and  the  boat  could  not  go  over  with- 
out first  cutting  away  some  of  the  timbers  of  the  dam. 

"  The  Sangamon  is  a  navigable  stream,  and  no  one  lias 
a  right  to  build  a  dam  across  it,"  said  Captain  Bogue, 
and  he  set  the  crew  to  work  to  tear  it  away. 

Mr.  Rutledge  protested  against  the  destruction  of  his 
property,  but  an  opening  was  made  and  the  steamer  at- 
tempted to  pass,  but  did  not  go  through. 

"Back  her!"  shouted  the  pilot,  and  the  paddle-wheels 
whirled  up  the  water  as  the  boat  went  up  stream  once 
more. 

"Cut  away  the  logs!"  and  again  there  was  the  clatter- 
ing of  axes  enlarging  the  opening. 

The  owner  of  the  dam  and  the  people  of  New  Salem 
were  shaking  their  fists  at  Captain  Bogue,  and  tlie  air 
was  thick  with  bad  words;  but  with  more  logs  cut  away, 
the  Talisman  glided  throng-h  the  opening  and  went  on 
her  way,  the  pilot  obeying  the  directions  of  Lincoln  and 
Herndon, and  reachingthe  Illinois  without  farther  mishap. 
The  boat  was  burned  at  St.  Louis  a  few  weeks  later,  the 
first  and  last  steamer  to  navigate  the  Sangamon.  When 
Abraham  Lincoln  stepped  on  shore  at  Beardstown  and 


bade  good-by  to  the  owner  of  the  boat  he  was  twenty 
dollars  richer  for  what  he  had  done.  It  was  the  first 
money  of  any  considerable  amount  he  received  on  his 
own  account  after  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A   MYSTERY    OP   THE   REEF. 

AS  Mrs.  Raiikin  came  into  the  room,  on  hearing  Sum- 
ner's  exclamation,  he  read  aloud  the  article  in  the 
daily  Equator  that  had  so  excited  him,  and  which  was 
as  follows: 

"A  MYSTERY  OF  THE  REEF. 

"By  the  steamship  Comal,  which  arrived  in  this  port 
to-day,  we  receive  a  curious  bit  of  news  from  Keeper 
Spencer,  of  Alligator  Light.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
as  he  was  in  the  lantern  of  the  tower  preparing  to  light 
the  lamp,  he  noticed  two  small  craft  of  a  most  unusual 
description  rapidly  approaching  from  the  direction  of 
the  keys.  One  appeared  to  be  in  tow  of  the  other,  but 
in  neither  could  a  human  being  be  discovered.  There 
were  no  signs  of  oars,  sails,  paddles,  or  steam,  and  yet. 
the  movement  of  the  boats  through  the  water  was  at  the 
rate  of  about  ten  knots  an  hour.  It  was  also  very  er- 
ratic, and  though  their  general  course  was  toward  the 
reef,  they  approached  it  by  a  series  of  zigzags,  now  taking 
a  sharp  sheer  to  port,  and  directly  another  to  starboard. 
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As  the  keeper  could  not  leave  the  tower  at  that  moment, 
he  directed  Assistant  Alhury  to  take  the  light-house  skiff, 
intercept  the  craft,  it'  possible,  and  investigate  their  char- 
acter. 

"With  great  dillieuhy.  and  after  an  exciting  chase, 
Mr.  Albury  succeeded  in  getting  alongside  the  leading 
hoat  of  the  two,  and  in  making  fast  to  it.  It  proved  to 
be  a  decked  canoe,  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  lilt  MIL'S. 
completely  equipped  for  cruising,  hearing  the  name 
/'N//C//C  in  silver  letters  on  either  bow.  The  second 
canoe,  which  was  a,  counterpart  of  the  lirst,  was  named 
Cupid.  Both  were  in  tow  of  an  immense  Jew  lish. 
that  had  succeeded  in  entangling  itself  in  the  cable 
with  which  the  J'xi/clti'  had  evidently  been  anchored.  It 
is  probable  that  one  of  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  had 
caught  in  the  creature's  gills,  though  just  how  it.  hap- 
pened will  never  be  known,  as  Mr.  Albury,  being  unable 
to  rapture  the  monster,  was  obliged  to  cut  the  cable  and 
let  him  go.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  fate  of  the  own- 
ers of  these  canoes,  and  they  are  now  at  the  light-house 
awaiting  a  claimant. 

"Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  early  this  morn- 
ing the  Coincif  picked  up  a  young  man  drifting  in  the 
Gulf  not  far  from  Alligator  Light.  We  were  unable  to 
obtain  his  name  in  time  for  insertion  in  to-day's  paper, 
but  will  give  it.  with  full  particulars  concerning  him, 
in  to-morrow's  issue.  He  may  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  mystery  of  the  canoes." 

"I  should  rather  think  he  could!"  laughed  Sumner,  as 
he  finished  reading.  ''But  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a 
thing,  mother?  The  idea  of  a  rascally  Jew-fish  running 
off  with  our  canoes!  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing 
as  that  happening.  And  how  wonderfully  it  has  all 
turned  out!  I  should  have  looked  everywhere  for  them 
rather  than  at  Alligator  Light.  I  should  never  have 
dared  attempt  to  navigate  the  raft  that  far,  either.  To 
think,  too,  that  I  should  have  been  picked  up  by  the  very 
steanier  that  brought  the  news!  How  dreadfully  you 
would  have  felt  on  reading  it.  if  I  hadn't  got  here  lirst! 
Wouldn't  you,  mother  dear' " 

"Indeed  I  should,  my  hoy.  and  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  wonderful  preservation.'' 

"But  poor  Worth!"  exclaimed  Sumner.  "How  I 
wish  he  knew  all  about  it,  and  how  awfully  anxious  he 
must  be!  I  only  hope  he  won't  attempt  to  go  to  Indian 
Key  to  look  for  me  before  I  can  get  hack  there.  That's 
something  I  must  see  about  at  once,  and  I  must  take  the 
very  first  boat  that  goes  up  the  reef.  Just  think  how  I 
should  feel  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  him,  when  Mr. 
Manton  placed  him  in  my  care,  too!  If  it  wasn't  for 
the  way  things  have  turned  out,  1  should  feel  guilty  at 
having  left  him  there.  I  wouldn't  have  done  it,  though, 
if  Quorum  hadn't  been  on  hand  to  look  afterjiim.  He 
surely  will  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way  until  I  can  get 
back." 

"I  hate  to  think  of  your  going  back  there  again."  said 
Mrs.  Rankin,  with  a  sigh,  "though  of  course  it  is  your 
duty  to  do  so.  But  you  will  be  careful,  and  not  run 
into  any  more  such  dreadful  perils,  won't  you,  dear?" 

"Yes.  mother:  1  promise  not  to  run  into  a  single  peril 
that  I  can  help,  and  if  I  meet  one,  I  will  try  my  best  to 
get  out  of  its  way,"  laughed  the  boy,  whose  high  spirits 
had  quickly  returned  with  the  [prospect  of  recovering  his 
beloved  canoe. 

"Well,"  siu'ln'd  Mrs.  Rankin,  "so  long  as  you  must 
go,  I  shouldn't  he  surprised  if  Lieutenant  Carey  would 
take  you  in  the  Transit.  I  believe  he  intends  to  leave 
to-morrow  morning  for  a  trip  up  the  reef,  and  to  make 
some  kind  of  a  survey  in  the  Everglades.  He  has  been 
staying  here  for  a  few  days,  and  is  up  in  his  room  now." 

"Oh,  mother!"  cried  the  boy,  springing  to  his  feet, 
"the  Everglades!  How  I  should  love  to  <ro!" 


"Now,  Sumner — "  began  Mrs.  Rankin,  in  a  tone  of  ex- 
postulation ;  but  the  boy  had  already  left  the  room,  and 
was  on  his  way  up  stairs. 

Lieutenant  Carey  was  an  old  friend,  who  had  served 
under  (  'oininander  Rankin,  and  had  known  Sumner  ever 
since  the  hoy  was  twelve  years  old.  He  had  heard  of 
his  unexpected  return,  and  only  wailed  until  the  firs  I  in- 
terview between  the  young  canoe-man  and  hi<  mother 
.should  be  ended  hefore  going  down  to  greet  him.  Now 
lie  listened  to  Simmer's  story  with  the  deepest  interest, 
and  when  it  was  ended,  he  said  : 

"()f  course  I  will  take  you  up  the  reef  as  far  as  Alli- 
gator, my  hoy.  and  shall  be  glad  of  your  company.  I 
only  wisli  you  would  go  with  us  as  far  as  the  mainland, 
and  act  as  pilot  through  the  keys.  They  are  not  chart 
ed.  you  know,  and  as  1  have  never  been  through  them, 
1  was  on  the  point  of  engaging  a  fellow  named  Rust  Nor- 
ris  as  pilot,  but  I'd  much  rather  have  you.  What  do 
you  say '.  Can't  I  enlist  you  in  Uncle  Sam's  service  for  a 
week  or  so.'" 

"  1  should  like  nothing  better,"  answered  Sumner, 
"  only,  you  see.  I  am  bound  just  now  to  look  after  Worth 
Manton,  and  take  him  up  the  reef  to  Cape  Florida,  where 
we  are  clue  by  the  1st  of  April." 

"Perhaps  we  can  persuade  him  to  go  along  too.  It 
won't  be  much  out  of  your  way,  and  you've  lots  of  lime 
to  finish  your  trip  between  now  and  the  1st  of  April. 
I'll  risk  it  anyhow,  for  I  don't  like,  the  looks  of  that  fel- 
low Norris,  and  am  only  too  glad  of  an  excuse  for  not 
engaging  him." 

"Then  there  is  Quorum,  the  cook,"  added  Sumner,  re- 
flectively. "I  wonder  what  will  become  of  him?" 

"  A  cook,  do  you  say?  What  sort  of  a  cook?  A  good 
one?" 

"  One  of  the  best  on  the  reef,"  replied  Sumner. 

"  Then  he  is  just  the  man  I  want  to  get  hold  of  for  our 
trip.  I  am  only  waiting  now  for  a  cook,  and  should 
start  this  evening  if  I  had  found  one  to  suit  me.  If  you 
will  guarantee  him,  we'll  get  away  at  once,  and  make  the 
old  Transit  just  hum  up  the  reef  in  the  hope  of  captur- 
ing him  before  he  makes  any  other  engagement." 

"There  is  not  much  chance  for  him  to  make  an  en- 
gagement where  be  is  now,"  laughed  Sumner.  "And,  at 
any  rate,  I'm  sure  be  wouldn't  leave  Worth  until  I  get 
back.  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  start  to-night,  though, 
for  poor  Worth  must  be  terribly  anxious,  and  the  sooner 
I  get  to  him  the  better." 

Thus  it  was  settled,  and  as  soon  as  supper  was  over, 
after  a  loving,  lingering  farewell  from  his  mother,  who 
repeated  over  and  over  again  her  charges  that  he  should 
shun  all  perilous  adventure,  the  boy  found  himself  once 
more  afloat.  Mrs.  Rankin  had  promised  to  write  a  long 
letter  to  the  Man  tons  that  very  evening,  assuring  them 
of  Worth's  safety  up  to  the  date  of  the  day  before,  and 
being  thus  relieved  from  this  duty,  Sumner  set  forth  with 
a  light  heart  on  his  second  cruise  up  the  reef. 

The  Ti-iinxil  was  a  comfortable  schooner-rigged  shar- 
pie about  sixty  feet  long,  built  by  the  government  for  the 
use  of  the  Coast  Survey  in  shallow  Southern  waters.  She 
had  great  breadth  of  beam,  and  was  a  stanch  sea-boat, 
though  she  drew  but  eighteen  inches  of  water,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Carey  had  no  hesitation  in  putting  her  outside 
for  a  night  run  up  the  Hawk  Channel. 

The  especial  duty  now  to  be  undertaken  was  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  Everglades  to  ascertain  their  value  as  a 
permanent  reservation  for  the  Florida  Seminoles.  These 
Indians,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  white  settlers,  were 
being  gradually  driven  from  one  field  and  hunting- 
ground  after  another.  In  consequence  they  were  be- 
coming restive,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  something  in 
the  way  of  assuring  them  a  permanent  location  had  for 
some  time  been  apparent.  Thus  a  survey  of  the  'Glades 
had  finally  been  ordered,  and  Lieutenant  Carey  bad  been 
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detailed  for  the  duty,  with  permission  to  make  up  such  a 
party  to  accompany  him  as  he  saw  fit. 

His  present  command  on  the  Transit  consisted  of  En- 
sign Sloe,  and  six  men  forward.  'It  was  intended  that 
three  of  these  should  be  taken  into  the  'Glades, while  Mr. 
Sloe,  with  the  other  three,  was  to  take  the  sharpie  from 
the  point  where  the  exploring-  party  left  her  around  to 
Cape  Florida,  and  there  await  their  arrival. 

On  the  deck  of  the  schooner  and  towing;  behind  her 
were  three  novel  craft,  in  which  Lieutenant  Carey  in- 
tended to  conduct  his  explorations  of  the  swamps  and 
grassy  waterways  of  the  interior.  One  of  these  was  an 
open  basswood  canoe  built  in  Canada,  shaped  very  much 
like  a  birch  bark,  and  capable  of  carrying:  four  men. 
The  others  were  the  odd-looking  boats,  with  bottoms 
shaped  like  table-spoons,  that  are  so  popular  as  ducking 
boats  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  and  are  known  as  Barnc- 
gat  cruisers.  One  of  these  was  named  Terrnjiin  and  the 


other  Gopher,  while  the  open   canoe  bore   the   Serninole 
name  of  Hu-la-ltth  (the  Wind). 

Before  a  brisk  southerly  breeze,  in  spite  of  the  boats 
dragging  behind  her,  the  Transit  made  rapid  progress. 
Ere  it  was  time  to  turn  in,  Key  West  Light  was  low  in 
the  water  astern,  while  that  on  American  Shoal  shone 
Mi>ady  and  bright  off  the  starboard  bow.  The  wind  held 
fresh  all  night,  so  that  by  morning  both  American  Shoal 
Light  and  Sombrero  had  been  passed,  and  the  sharpie 
was  olf  the  western  end  of  Lower  Metacumba,  with  Alli- 
gator light  flashing  out  its  last  gleam  in  the  light  of  the 
rising  sun. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

WORTH   AND   QUORUM   ARE   MISSING. 

As  Sunnier  was  anxious  to  reach  Lignum  Vita?  by  the 
shortest  possible  route,  the  Transit  was  headed  in  through 
the  channel  between  Lower  Metacumba  and  Long  Keys. 
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Both  tide  and  wind  being  with  her.  the  nimble -footed 
sharpie  seemed  t<>  fly  past  the  low  red's  and  sand-spits  on 
either  side.  Now  she  skimmed  by  the  feeding-grounds 
of  Hocks  of  gray  pelicans,  whose  wise  expressions  and 
bald  heads  gave  them  (lie  appearance  of  groups  of  old 
men.  and  then  passed  an  old  sponge  crawl,  or  the  time- 
eaten  hull  of  some  ancient  wreck,  both  of  which  we  re- 
covered with  countless  numbers  <>!'  cormorants,  gannets, 
and  gulls.  Waiting,  with  outstretched  necks  and  inn- 
ions  half  spread,  until  the  sell er  was  within  a  stone's- 

throw,  these   would  fly   with   discordant  cries  of  anger 
wheel  in  great  circles,  and  return  to  the  places  from  wliicli 
they  had  been  driven  the  moment  the  threatened  danger 
bad  passed. 

Even  after  the  sharpie  was  well  inside  the  bay,  and  the 
island  they  sought  was  in  sight,  they  could  not  lay  a  direct 
course  toward  it  on  account  of  a  reef  several  miles  in 
length  that  presented  an  effectual  barrier  to  anything 
larger  than  a  canoe.  But  one  narrow  channel  cut 
through  it,  and  this  was  away  to  the  northward,  close 
under  a  tiny  mangrove  key.  Toward  this  then  they 
steered,  with  Sunnier  at  the  tiller,  for  he  was  the  only 
one  on  board  familiar  with  the  intricate  navigation  of 
those  waters. 

"You  are  certain  that  you  are  right,  Sumner?"  in- 
quired Lieutenant  Carey,  anxiously,  as  they  seemed 
about  to  drive  headlong  on  the  bar,  and  an  ominous 
wake  of  muddy  water  showed  that  they  were  dragging 
bottom. 

"Certain,"  answered  the  hoy,  quietly. 

"All  right,  then;  I've  nothing  lo  say." 

Inch  by  inch  the  great  centre-board  rose  in  its  trunk, 
and  the  slack  of  its  pennant  was  taken  in,  as  the  water 
rapidly  shoaled.  Now  she  dragged  so  heavily  that  it 
seemed  as  though  she  were  about  to  stop.  Again  the 
Lieutenant  looked  at  Sumner,  and  then  cast  a  significant 
glance  at  the  man  stationed  by  the  fore-sheet.  But  the 
boy  never  hesitated  nor  betrayed  the  least  nervousness. 
An  instant  later  the  tiller  was  jammed  hard  over,  there 
was  a  sharp  order  of  "Trim  in!"  and,  flying  almost  into 
the  teeth  of  the  wind,  the  light  vessel  shot  through  an 
opening  so  narrow  that  she  scraped  bottom  on  both  sides, 
and  in  another  moment  was  dashing  through  deep  water 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bar. 

From  here  the  run  to  Lignum  Vita?  was  a  long  and  short 
leg  beat,  with  numerous  shoals  to  be  avoided.  In  spite  of 
being  kept  busy  with  these,  Sunnier  found  time  to  note 
and  wonder  at  a  great  column  of  smoke  that  rose  from 
the  island.  What  could  Worth  and  Quorum  be  about? 
It  looked  as  though  they  had  managed  to  set  the  forest 
on  fire.  Filled  with  an  uneasy  apprehension,  he  jumped 
into  a  boat  the  moment  the  Transit's  anchor  was  dropped 
in  I  lie  well-remembered  cove,  and  sculled  himself  ashore. 
To  his  amazement  he  heard  the  sound  of  many  voices, 
and  discovered  a  dozen  or  so  of  men  hard  at  work  appar- 
ently cutting  down  the  forest  and  burning  it. 

As  he  stepped  ashore,  and  looked  in  vain  for  the  famil- 
iar figures  of  his  friends,  a  pleasant-faced  young  man  ad- 
vanced from  where  the  laborers  were  at  work  to  meet 
him. 

"Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  what  has  become  of  a  boy 
named  Worth  Mantoii  and  an  old  colored  man  whom  I 
left  here  the  day  before  yesterday?"  Sumner  inquired, 
anxiously. 

"If  you  mean  the  two  whom  I  found  camped  here, 
and  helping  themselves  to  my  provisions,  I  think  I  can," 
answered  the  young  man.  with  a  smile.  "They  went 
over  to  Indian  Key  last  evening  on  the  boat  that  brought 
me  here  yesterday.  Thc\  were  very  anxious  concerning 
the  fate  of  a  friend  who  left  them  the  evening  before,  and 
went  over  there  on  a  raft,  I  believe  they  said.  Can  it  be 
that  you  are  the  person  they  are  seeking?'1 

"  Yes,  sir.  T  am." 


"Then  you  are  Sumner  Rankin,  and  I  am  very  happy 
to  meet  you.  My  name  is  Haines.  I  have  bought  this 
key,  and  am  having  it,  cleared,  preparatory  to  having  it 
planted  with  cocoa  nuts.  The  provisions  and  camp  out- 
lit  that  appeared  here  so  mysteriously  to  you  and  your 
companions  belong  to  me,  and  were  left  here  by  the  mail- 
schooner  on  her  way  up  the  reef.  I  expected  to  arrive, 
with  my  men,  about  the  same  time,  but  was  detained.  I 
am  very  glad,  however,  that  they  came  in  time  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  you  and  your  friends.  I  am  also  much 
obliged  to  you  for  alibi-ding  them  a  shelter  from  the 
rain,  without  which  some  of  the  things  would  have  been 
injured.  Now  will  you  pardon  my  curiosity  if  I  ask 
how  you  happen  to  arrive  here  in  a  schooner  from  that 
direction  when  your  friends  said  you  had  gone  the  other 
way.  and  were  confident  of  finding  you  on  Indian  Key?" 

When  Sumner  had  given  a  brief  outline  of. his  recent 
adventure,  Mr.  Hain.es  said:  "You  certainly  have  had  a 
most  remarkable  experience,  and  I  am  glad  your  friends 
did  not,  know  of  it,  for  young  Man  ton  was  worried 
enough  about  you  as  it  was.  However,  you  will  soon 
rejoin  them,  and  when  you  have  recovered  your  canoes, 
if  you  feel  so  inclined,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  have 
you  return  here  as  my  guests  for  as  long  as  you  choose 
to  stay." 

Sunnier  thanked  him,  and  said  he  should  be  happy  to 
stop  there  on  his  return  from  the  mainland.  Then,  beg- 
ging to  be  excused,  as  he  was  impatient  to  go  in  search  of 
his  comrades,  he  jumped  into  his  boat  and  returned  to 
the  Transit. 

Lieutenant  Carey  was  perfectly  willing  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Indian  Key,  but  the  tide  was  still  running  flood, 
and  the  breeze,  which  was  each  moment  becoming  light- 
er, was  dead  ahead  for  a  run  out  through  the  channel. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  useless  to  lift  the 
anchor,  and  the  impatient  boy  was  forced  to  wait  for 
the  tide  to  turn.  When  it  finally  began  to  run  ebb,  the 
breeze  had  died  out  so  entirely  that  there  was  not  even 
the  faintest  ripple  on  the  water,  and  another  season  of 
waiting-  was  unavoidable. 

By  the  Lieutenant's  invitation  Mr.  Haines  came  off 
and  dined  with  them.  He  proved  a  most  charming  com- 
panion, and  laughed  heartily  at  Simmer's  description  of 
the  amazement  with  which  he,  Worth,  and  Quorum  had 
discovered  the  mysterious  godsend  of  provisions.  Mr. 
Haines  declared  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  jokes  he  had 
ever  known  ;  though  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was 
on  him  or  on  them.  He  appreciated  Sumner's  impa- 
tience to  be  off,  and  when,  late  in  the  afternoon,  a  fair 
breeze  sprang  up,  he  made  haste  to  take  his  leave  that 
their  departure  might  not  be  delayed. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  the  Transit  approached 
Indian  Key  so  closely  that  objects  the  size  of  a  man 
could  be  distinguished  on  it.  Sumner  was  again  at  the 
helm,  and  he  tried  not  to  neglect  his  steering;  but  he 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  from  scanning  anxiously  every 
discernible  foot  of  its  surface.  To  his  great  disappoint- 
ment not  a  soul  appeared. 

"They  may  be  on  the  other  side,  keeping  a  lookout 
for  passing  vessels,"  suggested  Lieutenant  Carey. 

Hoping  that  this  might  be  the  case,  but  still  heavy- 
hearted  and  anxious.  Sumner  went  ashore,  accompanied 
by  the  Lieutenant.  For  an  hour  they  searched  every 
foot  of  the  key,  and  through  its  deserted  buildings,  shout- 
ing as  (hey  went,  but  their  search  was  in  vain.  Nothing 
uas  seen  of  the.  lost  ones,  nor  had  they  left  a  trace  to 
show  that  they  had  ever  been  on  the  island. 

"  It's  no  use,"  said  Sumner  at  length  ;  "  they  evidently 
are  not  here,  and  must  have  gone  011  in  the  boat  that 
brought  them  when  they  failed  to  find  me.  Now  I  don't 
know  of  anything  to  do  but  to  go  out  to  the  light-house 
after  the  canoes,  and  then  come  back  here  and  wait.  If 
Worth  has  gone  on  up  the  reef,  he  must  pass  here  on  his 
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way  back,  while  if  he  has  gone  the  other  way,  lie  will 
hear  of  me  at  Key  West  and  come  back  here  again.  I'm 
awfully  sorry  that  I  can't  go  with  you  to  the  mainland, 
but  I  don't  see  how  I  possibly  can  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

Although  the  boy  tried  to  speak  cheerfully,  and  to  take 
(lie  brightest  possible  view  of  the  disappearance  of  his 
young  comrade,  he  was  filled  with  anxiety,  and  it  was 
with  a  very  heavy  heart  that  he  turned  into  his  berth  011 
board  the  schooner  Transit  that  night. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUKD.] 


A  BED    OP  ROSES. 

BY    ELLA    RODMAN    CHURCH. 

LL  the  beds  in  the  garden  must  yield  the 
palm  for  beauty  to  the  bed  of  roses. 
There  is  so  much  variety  in  its  lovely 
tints  of  red  and  pink  and  salmon  and 
hurt'  and  golden  yellow,  its  whites  and 
creams  and  shades  of  copper,  its  foliag-e 
and  stages  of  leaf  and  bud  and  blossom, 
with  its  never-failing  fund  of  bloom  ;ind  sweetness, 
that  it  seems  like  a  little  garden  of  itself.  Such  a  tiny 
space,  too,  can  be  made  so  beautiful,  and,  with  proper  care, 
will  yield  such  a  harvest  of  flowers,  that  it  is  the  best 
possible  investment  for  a  very  young  gardener. 

We  all  know  of  roses  that  bloom'  but  once  in  the  sea- 
son, and  after  two  or  three  weeks  of  beauty,  show  "no- 
thing but  leaves  "  all  the  rest  of  the  year;  but  this  is  not 
the  kind  we  want  in  our  rose  bed.  Some,  too,  have  not 
the  least  perfume,  as  though  their  pretty  looks  were  quite 
enough.  We  want  several  things  in  our  roses — beautiful 
flowers  and  buds,  and  plenty  of  them;  delicious  fragrance 
and  constant  bloom.  We  also  want  them  at  a  moderate 
price,  not  having  much  money  to  spend;  and  if  we  had. 
we  could  not  get  many  for  want  of  space  to  plant  them  in. 
A  rose  bed,  like  other  beds,  can  be  varied  in  size  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  and  means  of  those  who 
want  it.  A  round  one,  measuring  three  feet  across,  will 
give  twelve  rose-bushes  enough'  room  to  grow  in  and 
cover  themselves  with  blossoms,  and  the  whole  twelve 
can  be  bought  for  about  $1  50.  A  bed  nearly  double  that 
size,  holding  twenty-five  plants,  would  cost  $2  50  or  $3; 
and  so  on,  up  to  a  great  bed  of  a  hundred  rose-bushes, 
costing  from  $5  to  $10.  Even  this  does  not  seem  so  very 
much,  considering  all  the  beauty  and  fragrance  to  be  had 
from  it  out-of-doors,  and  the  jars  and  bowls  of  roses  all 
over  the  house ;  yet  when  the  most  that  one  can  spend  in 
this  direction  is  about  $1  50,  there  is  no  use  in  talking  of 
§5  and  $10  beds.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  see  what 
we  can  get  out  of  our  small  one. 

First,  the  spot  must  be  selected  where  the  bed  is  to  be 
made;  and  roses,  like  many  other  plants,  have  their  own 
notions  of  what  is  desirable  in.  the  way  of  a  situation. 
They  want  plenty  of  sunshine,  but  not  too  much  of  it; 
and  as  the  summer  sun  is  always  most  broiling  in  the 
afternoon,  they  prefer  a  place  that  is  shaded  then.  They 
also  like  a  somewhat  moist  but  not  a  wet  soil;  a  mnn/i/ 
residence  is  their  abomination;  and  they  insist  on  its  be- 
ing enriched  with  plenty  of  old  well  rotted  barnyard  ma- 
nure and  equally  ancient  chips.  Old  bones,  too,  are  ac- 
ceptable, and  very  thin  shavings  of  horn,  etc. ;  but  the 
earth  should  be  dug  up  to  the  depth  of  nearly  two  feet, 
and  the  mamn-e  of  all  kinds  made  very  fine  and  mixed 
with  it.  If  the  plants  are  in  good  condition  when  they 
are  put  in,  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of  reason- 
ably rich  ground ;  it  is  only  that  they  will  do  a  great  deal 
better  when  they  have  just  what  they  like. 

It  is  very  easy  to  mark  out  a  round  bed  by  planting  a 
stick  in  the  middle  of  the  space  allotted;  then  fasten  to  it 


four  strings  of  equal  length  just  half  the  diameter  of  the 
bed.  Short  sticks  are  tied  to  the  other  end  of  these 
strings,  and  thrust  into  the  ground  at  even  distances  as 
far  away  from  the  centre  as  the  strings  will  reach;  the 
bed  is  then  traced  out  from  stick  to  stick.  When  all  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  the  ground  as  soft  and  fine  as  possi- 
ble, it  will  be  time  enough  to  get  the  plants. 

This  important  mutter  has,  of  course,  all  been  arranged 
beforehand,  and  prices  and  merits  weighed,  and  lists  made 
and  remade,  until  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  less  than  all 
the  collections  of  all  the  florists  would  furnish  that  three- 
foot  bed  satisfactorily.  The  ever-blooming  tea-roses  will 
probably  yield  the  most  delight  in  so  small  a  space,  be- 
sides displaying  all  the  colors  in  which  roses  can  be  had. 
As  the  deepest  and  richest  color  should  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  bed  as  a  central  point,  we  will  place  there  "the 
true  tea  Jacqueminot,"  that  bears  very  large  full  roses 
of  a  brilliant  glowing  scarlet  shading  to  crimson,  that  are 
wonderfully  fragrant,  and  lovely  pointed  buds. 

Next  on  the  list  comes  Boil  Silene,  which  almost  ev- 
ery one  knows  and  loves  for  its  delicate  odor  and  its 
long  beautiful  buds.  It  is  sweet,  too,  to  look  at,  and 
seems  to  be  in  a  constant  blush,  with  its  changes  from 
the  palest  of  pinks  to  deep  rose-color  and  bright  crimson. 
We  cannot  do  without  Cornelia  Cook,  with  her  pure 
creamy  complexion  and  buds  of  immense  size  and  perfect 
shape.  The  full-blown  rose  is  very  double  and  beautiful, 
often  tinged  with  a  faint  blush.  Catharine  Mermet  is 
an  exquisite  pink,  with  long  beautifully  shaped  buds,  and 
flowers  like  large  globes.  Etoile  de  Lyon  has  magnili 
cent  roses  of  rich  golden  yellow,  and  is  never  without 
buds  and  flowers  all  through  the  season.  It  is  very  fra- 
grant and  very  ornamental.  Mile.  Elizabeth  de  Gra- 
mont  bears  large  full  flowers  of  bright  carmine,  with  a 
darker  centre,  quite  uncommon-looking,  and  very  sweet. 

Sofrauo  is  of  a  soft  apricot-color  tinted  with  rose,  and 
its  buds  are  greatly  admired.  It  has  also  a  very  rich  and 
delicate  perfume.  Aurore  is  very  double  and  pretty,  of 
the  true  rose-color,  shaded  and  veined  with  a  deeper  tint. 
It  is  good  to  look  at  and  good  to  smell.  Amia  Oliver 
has  very  large  double  roses  of  a  cream y  blush  color 
shaded  with  carmine,  and  full  of  fragrance.  Beauty  of 
Stapleford  is  bright  pink,  with  darker  shadings,  very 
large  flowers, 'with  a  delicious  scent.  Camoens,  pale  yel- 
low and  carmine,  large  full  roses,  very  fragrant.  The 
Bride  is  a  beautiful  pure  white  rose,  with  very  large  and 
delightfully  perfumed  flowers  and  buds,  blooming  freely 
and  constantly,  and  very  ornamental  in  a  bed  or  a  vase. 
Tins  completes  our  list  of  twelve  roses;  and  that  so  much 
beauty  and  sweetness  can  be  had  for  $1  50  seems  little 
short  of  a  marvel. 

It  is  best  to  purchase  of  a  florist  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  rose-growing,  and  the  best  time  to  do  so  is  when  the 
frost  is  fully  out  of  the  ground,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
having  the  tender  plants  nipped  by  biting  winds.  Then, 
having  collected  so  charming  a  family  together,  the  next 
thing  is  to  care  for  them  properly,  and  learn  when  to 
water  them  and  how  to  protect  them  against  their  natu- 
ral enemies.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  water  too  much, 
and  to  keep  the  soil  around  them  wet;  but  if  the  ground 
is  dry  when  they  are  planted,  it  should  be  made  moder- 
ately wet  below  the  roots  of  tbe  roses.  These  roots  must 
be  spread  out  in  planting,  and  covered  with  very  line 
moist  earth,  which  should  be  pressed  down  firmly  around 
the  stem.  It  is  very  important  not  to  let  the  earth 
around  the  roses  get  dry  and  hard  after  planting.  A 
small  hoe  or  rake  will  keep  it  in  order,  and  keep  mil 
grass  and  weeds  at  the  same  time. 

A  bed  of  roses  is  not  to  be  had  for  only  the  money  it 
costs.  Its  price  is  eternal  vigilance  as  well,  and  it  is  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  surprise  when  things  seem  to  be  go- 
ing on  finely  to  discover  some  morning  that  a  perfect 
army  of  unprincipled  green  bugs  have  actually  gone  to 
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housekeeping  on  the  very  choicest  plants.  You  would 
like  to  kill  them,  and  you  try  to  accomplish  this  desire; 
but  thej'  persist  in  living,  just  as  though  they  had  a  right 
to  life,  freedom,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  your 
rose  bed.  There  is  no  use,  however,  in  losing  heart,  as 
good  and  inexpensive  remedies  ca.n  be  bought  of  all  flor- 
ists, and  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  strong  healthy  condi- 
tion they  will  seldom  be  attacked  by  insects.  But  with 
only  a  few  roses  to  take  care  of,  it  will  not  be  much  work 
to  give,  plants  and  leaves  a  thorough  washing  every  two 
weeks  with  tobacco-soap  water,  made  with  half  a  pound 
of  soap  and  two  quarts  of  water,  using  a  fine  syringe  to 
wet  every  minute  spot,  and  especially  the  iniiln-  part  of 
the  leaves.  This  will  keep  the  undesirable  visitors  away, 
which  is  far  better  than  getting  rid  of  them  after  they 
come. 


A   CURIOUS   STREAM. 

fllHE  freak  of  nature  of  which  a  view  is  given  above 
J.  was  recently  visited  by  Mr.  .lulian  Ralph,  who  thus 
describes  it  in  a  recent  article  in  HARPER'S  WEEKLY: 

"It  is,  apparently,  a  river  bursting  up  through  the 
earth  alongside  of  the  Missouri.  The  spot  is  called  1 1n- 
Giant  Springs,  but  one  wishes  he  could  know  what  the 
Indians  used  to  call  it,  for  they  were  the  happiest  of  all 
folk  at.  sneh  christenings.  It  is  a  l>evil's  C'aldron,  if  you 
please,  or  a  Spouting  River,  or  a  Big  Fountain.  Over  a. 
great  space  the  water  of  these  springs  forms  a  pocket  at 
one  side  and  close  to  the  river.  It  looks  at  the  first 
glance  as  if  it  were  a  big  pool  that,  has  been  held  apart 


from  the  river  by  a  chain  of  i-ocks,  over  which  it  has 
risen  and  is  leaping;  but  a  second  longer  glance  shows 
that  the  middle  of  the  surface  of  the  pool  is  very  much 
higher  than  the  water  around  it;  a  still  closer  look  makes 
it  clear  that  the  water  is  bubbling  up  not  only  there,  but 
in  many  places,  in  many  aqueous  mounds  made  by  main- 
streams of  water  that  spring  with  force  and  volume  from 
under  the  pool  they  create.  Piers  or  bridges  have  been 
built  out  over  this  extraordinary  fountain,  and  one  may 
walk  far  out  upon  them,  and  see  not  only  the  powerful 
disturbances  of  the  water  and  the  majestic  body  of  it  that 
pours  over  the  rocks  to  add  another  and  nameless  river 
to  the  Missouri's  bulk,  but  something  besides,  and  far 
more  beautiful.  That  is  the  vegetable  life  under  the  wa- 
ter. The  water  is  as  clear  as  any  that  was  ever  seen,  as 
colorless  as  that  in  Lake  Superior's  bays,  and  far  down 
on  the  rough  rocky  bottom  are  weeds  and  plants  that  lift 
their  slender  many-shaped  leaves  to  be  swayed  ceaseless- 
ly to  and  fro  by  the  commotion  of  the  water.  All  the 
vernation  is  green,  but  none  is  so  vividly  and  brightly 
green  as  the  water-cress  plants.  There  are  millions  of 
these,  fields  of  them.  They  are  the  largest,  tenderest, 
most  succulent  cresses  I  ever  tasted,  and  are  always  as 
cold  as  the  water,  which  is  the  next  thing  to  ice,  whether 
it  be  tasted  in  midwinter  or  in  July.  Like  everything 
else  pertaining  to  this  playground  of  nature,  the  spring 
was  discovered  by  the  first  white  men  who  visited  it. 
They  said  of  it  that  'the  water  of  this  fountain  is  of  the 
most  perfect  clearness  and  of  rather  a  bluish  cast,  and 
even  after  falling  into  the  Missouri  it  preserves  its  color 
for  half  a  mile.'  I  did  not  notice  this  peculiarity,  and 
cannot  sa'y  whether  it  continues  to-day  or  not." 
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WATCHING    THE    St'N    DANCE    OX    AN    EASTER    MORNING. -DKAWN  BY  FIIANK  O.  SMALL. 


EASTER   CUSTOMS. 

VLL  the  festivals  of  the  Church  since  the  earliest  days 
have  been  observed  by  many  curious  customs,  and  a 
number  of  strange  beliefs  have  risen  in  connection  with 
these  observances.  One  of  the  most  curious  lias  been 
the  belief  that  when  the  sun  rose  on  Easier  morning  it- 
danced  in  the  heavens  for  joy.  In  Ireland,  according  to 
an  old  account,  the  people  used  to  rise  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning-,  in  order  to  be  on  hand  to  witness  the  cele- 
bration. The  sun  must  rise  particularly  early  in  that 
country,  or  else  the  people  took  a  long  while  to  make 
their  morning  toilet;  but  it  is  certain  thai  they  rose  early 
enough.  The  dancing  reflection  of  the  sun  in  running 
water  was  called  "lamb-playing"  by  the  English,  and  this 
is  probably  all  the  dancing  any  one  ever  saw  the  sun  in- 


dulge in.  A  custom  that  was  in  vogue  in  Paris  at  one 
time  was  not  so  poetical  by  any  means,  but  downright 
cruelty.  There  they  used  to  stone  Jews  on  Easter  day, 
and  take  them  to  the  church  in  order  to  punish  them  for 
the  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 

Easter  is  a  movable  feast,  falling  upon  the  Sunday 
following  the  full  moon  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The  21st 
of  March  is  called  the  vernal  equinox,  for  on  that  date 
the  day  and  the  night  are  nearly  equal,  each  being  twelve 
hours  long.  This  is  the  beginning  of  spring,  as  the 
equal  day  which  falls  on  the  21st  of  September  is  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn.  If  the  full  moon  should  happen  to 
be  identical  with  the  equinox,  which  in  turn  should 
be  Saturday,  then  Easter  would  be  celebrated  upon  Sun- 
day. March  22d,  which  is  the  earliest  possible  dale  that 
il  can  occur,  the  latest  being  the  25th  of  April. 
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The  custom  of  Easter  eggs  is  too  well  known  to  be 
spoken  of  at  length.  l>ut  it  is  interesting  to  le:irn  that  the 
custom  originated  in  Germ  any,  where  the  eggs  are  hidden 
in  the  grass,  ami  hunted  for  by  the  children,  who  believe 
that  they  have  been  laid  by  rabbits.  That  is  why  you 
sometimes  see  a  candy  rabbit  carrying'  around  an  egg 
nearlv  as  big  as  himself.  In  olden  times  tableaux  and 
plavs  of  a  religious  nature  were  given  in  the  churches  at 
Kaster.  similar  to  the  Christmas  mystery-plays,  in  which 
the  priests  and  monks  were  the  actors.  Some  of  these 
plays  would  seem  rather  strange  and  irreverent  to  us  to- 
day, but  when  they  were  in  vogue  the  people  regarded 
them  with  all  seriousness  and  reverence. 

It  was  also  the  habit  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  ac- 
cording to  a  writer  on  the  subject,  for  the  priest  to  tell 
some  funny  story  from  the  pulpit,  at  which  the  congre- 
gation would  laugh.  As  Easter  was  the  proper  time  for 
joyous  mirth,  it  was  thought  proper  for  them  to  begin 
in  church  with  what  was  called  "Easter  laughter."  This 
practice,  however,  did  not  continue  much  beyond  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  some  parishes  in 
Knuhmd  it  was  the  custom  for  the  clerk  to  carry  around 
to  the  different  houses  of  the  parishioners  small  white 
cakes,  having  a  taste  that  is  bitter  and  sweet  mingled. 
For  this  service  a  reuard  is  given,  according  to  the 
wealth  and  standing  of  the  recipient.  In  another  parish, 
at  Biddenclen,  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  cakes  and 
loaves  of  bread,  together  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
cheese,  were  distributed  among  the  poor  on  Easter  day. 
These  cakes  were  stamped  with  the  figures  of  two  women. 

In  the  city  of  Chester,  the  Mayor  and  corporation  of 
the  city  used  to  assemble  on  Easter  day  to  indulge  in  a 
game  of  football.  This  ball  was  presented  by  the  guild 
of  shoemakers;  but  the  younger  people  of  the  city  got 
into  so  many  fights  over  the  game  that  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  another  custom  was  devised,  and 
prizes  were  given  for  horse  and  foot  races.  Chester  was 
also  noted  for  a  number  of  other  customs,  all  of  which 
promoted  fun  and  jollity,  although  the  fun  was  some- 
times a  little  rough,  and  the  customs  decidedly  curious  to 
us  to-day. 

In  the  Tyrol,  bands  of  musicians  and  singers  travel 
through  the  beautiful  valleys  of  that  region,  and  celebrate 
the  Resurrection  by  song  and  music.  They  stop  at  every 
door,  and  call  the  people  forth  to  join  with  them  in 
chorus,  and  as  night  comes  on  the  children  carry  torches 
to  light  the  way  of  the  singers.  All  along  the  way  the 
musicians  are  feasted  with  cakes  and  wine;  and  here, 
too,  the  children  make  merry  with  colored  eggs. 

All  these  customs  had  a  religious  significance  at  first, 
which  has  generally  been  forgotten  by  those  who  take 
part;  but  wherever  any  old  customs  are  still  observed, 
they  are  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  happiness  and  joy 
that  is  in  keeping  with  the  day. 


TALKS   OF    A    MAUCIAN. 

WHERE  did  that  orange  go?" 
This  is  what  the  dealer  asked,  and  he  looked  on 
the  floor  of  the.  store,  under  the  counter,  and  up  at  the 
ceiling.      But  this  particular  orange  was  not  in  sight. 

Dr.  William  Kelly  <  His  was  telling  some  stories  about 
the  fun  In-  gets  out  of  his  skill  as  an  amateur  magician, 
and  this  was  one  of  them.  He  was  in  the  Catskills  one 
summer,  near  his  country  place,  and  he  had  gone  to  the 
fruit,  .seller  in  the  village  to  buy  some  oranges.  There 
was  a  large  assortment  of  boxes,  all  filled  \\ith  great  yel- 
low oranges  from  Florida  and  Italy.  The  dealer  did  not 
know  that  the  doctor  knew  ainlhinir  about  magic.  All 
that  he  knew  about  him  was  that  he  was  a  famous  phy- 
sician, and  had  a  summer  place  near  the  village,  so  he 
was  unprepared  for  the  trick  that  was  played  upon  him. 


Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  two  articles  that  Dr. 
Otis  has  helped  to  contribute  to  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  explain- 
ing simple  tricks  in  magic,  will  understand  how  this  trick 
that  the  doctor  played  upon  the  dealer  was  done.  It  was 
simply  the  vanishing  lemon  trick.  The  doctor  stepped 
into  the  store,  and  asked  for  some  oranges.  The  dealer 
showed  him  all  the  oranges  he  had.  The  doctor  selected 
two  that  were  very  small  and  hard. 

"Here  are  some  better  ones,  doctor,"  said  the  dealer,  as 
he  picked  out  two  tine  ones,  large  and  juicy. 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  the  doctor;  "if  you  only  knew  how 
to  treat  oranges,  the  small  ones  are  the  best;"  and  lie  be- 
gan  rubbing  one  of  the  little  oranges,  and  presently  he 
threw  it  up  in  the  air,  and  when  it  came  down  he  caught 
it,  and  to  the  dealer's  surpri.se  it  had  changed  into  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  oranges  he  had  in  his  store.  Of 
course  the  doctor  had  taken  a  big  orange  when  the  dealer 
was  not  looking  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  so  that  when  he 
tossed  the  little  one  up  fce  could  substitute  the  big  one 
for  it.  It  was  a  simple  trick,  but  it  puzzled  the  dealer 
greatly. 

"How  did  you  do  it?"  he  asked. 

"Easily  enough,"  the  doctor  replied;   "  watch  me." 

He  threw  the  orange  up  into  the  air.  He  repeated  this 
several  times,  and  the  last  time  he  made  it  vanish  just  as 
the  lemon  vanishes  in  the  trick. 

"  Where  did  the  orange  go?"  asked  the  dealer. 

Not  finding  it  on  the  floor,  the  doctor  gravely  advised 
him  to  look  in  the  room  upstairs.  But  it  was  not  there 
either.  Just  as  soon,  though,  as  he  came  back,  the  doctor 
set  his  mind  at  rest  by  pretending  to  pick  it  out  of  his 
coat  pocket. 

When  a  boy  can  do  the  vanishing  lemon  and  egg-' 
swallowing  tricks,  he  has  learned  the  principles  of  palm- 
ing, and  when  he  becomes  expert  at  palming,  he  can  do 
almost  any  sleight-of-hand  trick  with  ease.  When  ma- 
gicians play  tricks  upon  persons  by  picking  silver  dollars 
out  of  chickens'  mouths  in  the  market,  and  drawing 
dimes  and  quarters  out  of  fishes,  they  resort  to  palming 
to  deceive.  The  money  is  concealed  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  No  one  sees  it,  and  110  one  suspects  that  it  is 
there.  What  they  do  see  is  the  money  apparently  leav- 
ing the  chicken's  bill. 

Dr.  Otis  once  bad  an  experience  that  came  from  a 
palming  trick — an  experience  that  he  will  never  repeat. 
This  was  several  years  ago.  The  doctor  was  one  of  a 
party  of  young  men  and  women  who  were  going  some- 
where up  the  Connecticut  coast  for  a  week's  holiday. 
The  doctor  bought  the  steamboat  tickets,  and  had  a  hand- 
ful of  them.  Some  of  his  friends  suggested  to  him  that 
it  would  be  rare  fun  to  play  a  trick  on  the  Captain.  But 
it  didn't  turn  out  to  be  quite  so  funny  as  was  expected. 

The  Captain  was  a  big  man,  with  a  fierce  beard  and  a 
great  sense  of  personal  dignity.  Perhaps  he  had  only 
been  a  Captain  a  short  time,  and  had  not  got  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  it.  At  all  events,  he  didn't  like  to  have  a 
joke  played  on  him,  and  the  doctor  came  very  near  to 
serious  trouble  before  the  trip  was  ended.  When  the 
Captain  asked  for  the  tickets,  the  doctor,  holding  his 
bundle  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  pretended  to  pick  a 
ticket  off  the  edge  of  the  Captain's  coat.  The  Captain 
promptly  and  firmly  refused  to  take  it. 

''  What's  the  matter  with  it?"  asked  the  doctor.  "Well, 
here's  another."  and  he  caught  one  as  it  was  dropping 
from  the  Captain's  elbow. 

The  Captain  also  refused  this,  and  began  to  grow  a 
trifle  angry  at  the  laughter  the  doctor's  pranks  were 
causing.  But  the  doctor  went  on  picking  up  tickets 
from  the  deck,  where  there  were  none  a  second  before; 
finding  tickets  on  the  rail,  and  taking  them  off  the  side  i 
of  the  pilot-house,  until  finally  the  Captain's  patience  was 
exhausted. 

"I  don't  want  any  of  your  tickets,  young  man," 
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said.  "  It  is  not  me  you  are  defrauding1  with  your  bogus 
tickets,  it's  the  steamboat  company,  and  you  go  off  the 
boat  the  next  stop  we  make." 

This  was  ruoYe  than  the  doctor  bargained  for.  He 
offered  to  pay  his  fare  in  money,  but  the  Captain  was 
firm.  He  would  take  no  money  from  a  man  who  could 
play  such  tricks  with  the  company's  tickets.  A.s  tin- 
next  stopping-place  was  miles  away  from  the  doctor's 
destination,  and  four  miles  from  the  railroad,  the  magi- 
cian appealed  to  a  friend  who  was  not  of  the  party.  He 
was  a  young  lawyer,  and  knew  the  Captain  well.  After 
he  had  pleaded  and  urged  the  doctor's  case  in  vain,  he 
told  the  Captain  to  go  ahead  and  put  the  doctor  off  if  he 
wanted  to,  but  lie  would  have  to  take  the  risk. 

"  What  risk?"  asked  the  Captain. 

"  He  will  sue  the  company,  and  that  will  cost  a  lot  of 
money,  and  you  may  lose  your  place." 

"All  right,"  replied  the  Captain,  regretfully;  "I'll  let 
him  ride  this  time.  He  may  be  an  honest  young'  man, 
after  all;  but  just  the  same.  I'm  mighty  glad  1  didn't  have 
my  diamond  ring  on  when  he  was  fooling  with  those 
tickets." 

I  was  told  the  other  day  about  a  youth,  and  a  certain 
trick  that  he  performed  in  a  street  car.  It  was  not  one 
of  Dr.  Otis's  tricks,  but  it  was  funny.  The  car  was  crowd- 
ed. In  one  corner  sat  a  young  man  about  twenty 
years  old.  After  he  had  been  on  the  car  a  few  minutes 
he  put  his  hand  to  bis  face,  and  when  he  took  it,  away  he 
was  smoking-  a  cigarette.  The  conductor  at  once  stepped 
up  to  him,  and  told  him  that  smoking  on  the  car  was 
forbidden. 

"All  right,"  said  the  youth,  and  he  removed  the  ciga- 
rette from  his  lips,  and,  putting  it  between  his  teeth  with 
the  lighted  end  toward  him,  apparently  swallowed  it.  The 
conductor  held  on  to  a  strap,  and  opened  his  mouth  in 
amazement.  Presently,  a  small  cloud  of  blue  smoke 
came  out  of  the  boy's  nose. 

"Hey!"  exclaimed  the  fare-taker,  "you'll  hurt  vour- 
self." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  smoker,  and  with  his  tongue  he 
forced  the  cigarette  out,  and  put  it  in  his  mouth  in  the 
ordinary  fashion,  and  began  puffing. 

"Hold  on,"  said  the  conductor,  "that  won't  do;  you 
can't  smoke  here." 

"All  right,"  said  the  other,  promptly,  and  again  the 
cigarette  disappeared,  and  the  smoke  rolled  out  of  his  nose. 

A  stout  woman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  car  near- 
ly fell  off  the  seat  with  surprise,  and  the  conductor  was 
too  much  astonished  to  say  anything-.  When  the  youth  got 
up  to  leave  the  car  at  the  next  corner  the  conductor 
stopped  the  car,  as  a  mark  of  respect  that  street-car  con- 
ductors onlyshow  to  distinguished  passengers,  and  most 
of  the  passengers  looked  out  of  the  window  until  the  ob- 
ject of  their  interest  was  out  of  sight. 

This  is  an  old  but  a  dangerous  trick.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  done,  but  those  of  you  who  have  seen  men  smoke 
cigars  and  pipes  under  the  water  in  circuses  may  re- 
call it. 

A  KING'S   SUPERSTITIONS. 

f|1\V<>  stories  are  told  of  Louis  XI.  that  illustrate  his  great 
1_  superstition,  and  one  of  them  is  used  by  Sir  Walter  Seolt  as 
a  scene  in  Quciilin  IhincunL  This  story,  as  explained  by  the 
author,is  also  told  of  Tiberius,  and  has  been  used  in  oilier  ways. 
A  soothsayer  in  the  service  of  Louis  happened  once  to  foretell 
tlie  death  of  a  favorite,  which  came  true.  Being  so  lucky  in  his 
art  did  not  help  the  prophet,  lor  (lie  King  was  enraged,  and  in- 
vited the  soothsayer  to  the  palace,  intending  that  a  party  should 
lie  ill  wait  and  kill  the  astrologer  as  he  went  forth.  The  latter 
was  suspicions,  aud  wheu  he  saw  the  King  told  him  that  some 
danger  was  at  hand,  and  also  remarked  that  he  had  discovered 
that  the  King  would  survive  him  but  three  days  aflcr  bis  (the 
soothsayer's)  death.  This  frightened  the  King  so  much  that  the 
soothsayer  \\  as  saved,  :md  ever  after  protected  by  I- -, 


At  another  time  when  an  astrologer  had  predicted  clear 
weather  for  a  certain  clay  the  King  went  hunting,  and  while 
going  forth,  a  charcoal-burner  remarked  to  the  royal  servants 
that  a  storm  was  coming.  Sure  enough,  a  storm  did  come,  and 
the  King  was  \\ell  soaked.  Having  heard  of  the  fellow's  predic- 
tion, the  King  had  him  summoned,  and  asked  the  dealer  in  char- 
coal why  he  knew  so  much  more  than  the  learned  astrologer. 

The  man  replied  that  lie  was  poor  and  could  neither  read  nor 
write, ;' but,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "I  have  an  astrologer  of  my 
own  who  can  do  as  well  as  any  of  them.  It  is  the  ass  that  car- 
ries my  charcoal.  When  bad  weather  is  ni^h  his  ears  point  for- 
ward, his  walk  is  slow,  and  he  tries  to  rub  against  walls.  By 
these  signs  I  knew  of  the  coming  storm." 

This  amused  the  Kinn,  and  a  pension  was  given  to  the  man  to 
maintain  the  ass  that  knew  more  than  the  royal  astrologers. 


A  SEAL  HUNT  IN   NEW  YORK   BAY. 

I',Y    FLAVEI,   SCOTT  MINES, 

T  was  the  first  week  in  spring  af- 
ter an  exceptionally  cold  winter. 
The  i«-e  from  the  upper  Hudson 
had  broken  up  and  journeyed 
down  to  New  York  Bay,  where 
it  floated  to  and  fro  with  the  tide, 
and  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
various  craft.  But  the  battering 
anil  hammering  of  the  vessels  soon 
broke  the  large  cakes  up, and  afew 
days  of  genial  sunshine  honeycombed  them  so  effectually 
that  they  softened  and  sank.  Then  came  other  fields  of 
ice  up  the  coast — some  said  they  had  journeyed  even  from 
Newfoundland — and  the  rising  tide  sometimes  brought 
these  floes  in  through  the  Narrows  as  far  up  the  bay  as 
Liberty  Island  or  Robyn's  Reef  Light. 

Dick  Barlow,  who  had  come  to  live  on  the  south  shore 
of  Stateii  Island,  close  to  the  fort  that  was  supposed  to 
guard  one  side  of  the  Narrows,  was  much  interested  in 
this  light-house  that  stood  on  the  rocky  ledge  in  the  bay. 
He  had  been  told  that  "  robyn  "  was  the  old  Dutch  name 
for  seal,  and  had  been  called  so  by  the  early  settlers  on 
account  of  the  number  of  seals  that  used  to  live  there. 
Dick  laughed  at  the  idea  of  seals  being  in  New  York  Bay; 
it  seemed  very  funny. 

"Just  wait,  sonny,  until  the  ice  conies  some  spring," 
retorted  Captain  Bob,  an  old-time  pilot,  "and  you'll  see 
the  seals  yourself." 

So  Dick  watched  and  waited  until  the  ice  came  down 
the  Hudson,  and  when  it  had  gone  he  laughed  again  at 
the  idea.  He  was  certain  that  the  Captain  was  fooling 
him,  for  he  had  not  seen  anything  that  even  suggested  a 
seal. 

The  Captain  took  it  as  a  very  g-ood  joke  when  Dick 
communicated  his  suspicions  to  him. 

"Where  do  you  think  they  come  from  ?"  asked  the  Cap- 
tain. "  S'pose  that  Troy  an' Albany  manufacture  seals,  an' 
ship  'em  down  here  on  ice?  No,  no,  sonny.  Them  seals 
come  from  down  East,  an'  the  ice  breaks  up  later  there 
than  it  does  here." 

One  day  the  rising  tide  brought  in  a  few  bits  of  ice,  and 
carried  them  out  again  ;  but  a  day  later  brought  quite  a. 
large  floe,  and  on  the  white  surface  were  two  black  spots 
that  moved  now  and  then. 

"  Seals!"  shouted  Dick,  as  he  ran  for  his  rifle  and  car- 
ried it  down  to  the  boat.  The  ice-field  was  quite  ;t  dis- 
tance out,  and  none  of  the  cakes  seemed  very  large.  The 
field  was  just  inside  the  Narrows  when  Dick  got  his  boat. 
headed  seaward. 

It  was  a  long,  long  row,  for  he  was  going  against  the 
incoming  tide;  but  after  a  while  it  grew  easier,  and  his 
boat  went  along  quite  rapidly.  Dick  did  not  realize  then 
that  the  tide  had  changed,  and  never  thought  of  being 
obliged  to  row  bad;  against  it. 
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Thump!  A  piece  of  Ice  hit  the  boat  such  a  rousing 
whack  that  Dick  almost  lost  his  balance.  He  turned  and 
saw  the  seals  just  beyond  him.  and  guiding  the  boat  be- 
tween the  pieces  of  ice.  he  drew  steadily  nearer.  Then  he 
reached  for  his  ritle;  but  as  he  turned  again,  lie  saw  the 
1\vo  seals  dive  into  I  lie  u  ;it<T 

••They'll  come  right  up."  thought  Dick,  wbo  was  not 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  seal  family,  "and  maybe 
they'll  be  nearer." 

His  boa!    uas  (-.-night   between  two  large  pieces  of  ice, 
and  carried  steadily  along.      For  fifteen  minutes  he  u.nl 
ed.  ritle  in  band,  but  no  seal  showed  himself  above  the  lop 
of  the  water,  and  lie  began  to  feel  chilled. 

"  I'm  afraid  they're  gone  for  good,"  said  Dick  to  himself, 
laying  the  rille  down  and  reaching  for  the  oars. 

Then  he'  gave  a  cry  of  horror.  On  all  sides  he  was 
surrounded  by  ice  that  swept  seaward  with  the  outgoing 
tide.  He  tried  to  push  the  cakes  of  ice  away  so  that  he 
could  use  his  oars,  but  the  ice  was  so  tightly  wedged  that 
he  could  not  move  it.  The  Narrows  had  bee^  left  behind. 
To  one  side,  but  too  far  away,  were  the  islands  where 
(Quarantine  patients  were  kept.  Ahead  of  him  stretched 
the  long  low  line  of  Sandy  Hook,  but  whether  the  tide 
would  land  him  there  he  knew  not.  Beyond  it  was  the 
wide  ocean. 

Then  he  turned  toward  Coney  Island,  sick  and  faint  at 
heart.  The  seals  were  forgotten;  he  only  thought  of  es- 
caping from  the  awful  plight.  The  field  of  ice  .seemed  to 
have  grown  larger,  and  he  was  directly  ill  the  centre  of  It. 
The  tall  observatory  and  the  elephant  at  Coney  Island 
met  his  view,  and  then  he  stood  up  and  yelled.  Ob.  bow 
he  yelled  and  waved  his  arms!  About  a  mile  away  were 
two  great  tugs,  headed  for  the  Narrows,  with  a  long  line 
of  coal  barges  in  tow. 

Would  they  see  him?  Dick  yelled  louder  than  ever. 
and  took  off  his  coat  to  wave  it  in  the  air.  Then  a  tiny 
puff  of  steam  rose  from  the  tugs,  another  and  another, 
and  in  a  minute  three  cheering  whistles  sounded. 

One  of  the  tugs  cast  off  the  lines  of  the  barges,  turned 
abruptly  aside,  and  headed  for  the  ice-field.  Nearer  and 
nearer  she  came,  then  struck  the  ice,  ploughing  her  way 
through  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  She  was  an  enor- 
mous sea-going'  lug,  and  Dick  saw  that  her  name  was  the 
Ice  Princess.  Then  she  slowed  up  until  only  a  few  feet 
away,  when  she  turned  sideways  and  drifted  down  oil  the 
little  boat, 

A  rope  suddenly  shot  out,  which  Dick  caught,  and, 
obedient  to  instructions,  he  fastened  it  in  the  bow  of  his 
boat,  and  the  men  on  the  tug  dragged  it  to  them.  A  mo- 
ment more  Dick  climbed  on  deck,  and  after  him  was  lift- 
ed his  light  skill'. 

"Going  to  sea  in  that  tiling?'' cried  one  of  the  men. 
"  You  wouldn't  have  got  very  far." 

Theji  Dick  went  up  to  the  pilot-house  to  thank  the  Cap- 
tain, and  when  he  told  his  story  the  weather-beaten  old 
man  laughed  loud  and  long. 

"  Goin'  to  make  a  muff  out  <>'  flier  seal-skin?"  he  cried. 
"Why,  yer  might  as  well  kill  a  cow  for  her  fur.  These 
seals  are  what's  called  hair  seals." 

The  Ice  /Y/mv'.s-.s  rejoined  the  other  tug,  and  the  pilots 
had  several  laughs  over  Dick's  idea.  But  Dick  didn't 
care,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  he  was  landed  near  to  where 
he  started  from.  Then  he  and  his  father  went  down  that 
evening  to  further  interview  the  (  'aptain,  which  pleased 
everybody  concerned,  the  Captain  especially. 

"I'd  'a'  done  it  fer  nothinY'he  remarked,  in  an  apolo- 
getic manner  as  be  pocketed  a  bill. 

Captain  Bob  enjoyed  it  too.  Whenever  he  met  Dick 
for  some  time,  he  would  ask,  the  first  thing, 

''  Ain't  disbelievin'  in  seals  any  more,  is  you  ;" 

But  Dick  had  forgotten  to  think  anything  at  all  about 
them.  He  was  too  thankful  for  his  escape  to  be  worried 
by  anv  teasing. 


NATTY   BARTON'S   MA(ilc. 

BY  E.  H    HOUSE, 

At'THiill    OF    "GllACIE'S   GnDSON,'    ErC. 

I. 

C"  the  very  front  row  of  seats  in 
Fenlowe  Hall  sat  Natty  Barton, 
eagerly  waiting  for  the  wonders 
to  begin.  He  thought  he  bad 
never  before  been  so  happy. 
Fenlowe  was  a  small  country 
town,  and,  so  far  as  lie  could 
recollect,  this  was  the  first  real 
magician  that  had  ever  come 
there.  It  was  the  first  public 
entertainment  of  any  sort  that  he  had  attended,  although 
he  was  fully  twelve  years  old.  He  was  too  poor  to  have 
money  for  such  pleasant  purposes.  But  by  a  happy 
chance,  quite  as  marvellous,  Natty  believed,  as  anything 
he  was  about  to  witness,  he  had  been  standing  in  front 
of  the  exhibition  building  that  afternoon  just  when  tin- 
conjurer  needed  help  in  arranging  his  materials  on  the 
stage.  Natty  was  called  in  from  the  street,  and,  being 
found  quick  and  willing-,  was  rewarded  with  a  ticket  for 
the  evening's  performance.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting- permission  to  be  present,  and  now,  dressed  for  the 
occasion  in  his  best  clothes,  he  watched  for  the  wizard's 
appearance  in  a  glow  of  delightful  expectation. 

Presently  the  wonder-worker  walked  upon  the  plat- 
form, leading  a  little  girl  about  ten  years  of  age,  who, 
Natty  said  to  himself,  was  the  prettiest  child  lie  had  ever 
beheld.  The  audience  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  the  loud  applause  was  evidently  intended  more  as  a 
oi-eeting  to  her  th a ii  to  her  companion.  But  the  magi- 
cian had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  reception 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  unfold  the  mysteries  in  store.  To 
the  populace  of  Fenlowe  his  exploits  were  bewildering. 
Natty  was  lost  in  amazement.  Up  to  that  point  of  his 
life  he  had  thought  his  eyes  could  be  trusted,  but  now 
they  were  capable  of  nothing  but  playing  him  tricks. 
Such  funny  tricks,  too,  that  his  face  ached  with  the  fits  of 
laughter  into  which  he  was  thrown.  When  the  magi- 
cian strolled  up  to  old  Mullins,  the  lessee  of  the  hall,' and 
pulled  a  live  rabbit  out  of  bis  waistcoat  pocket,  the  peo- 
ple shrieked  with  glee,  and  Natty  nearly  fell  off  his  seat. 
But  the  cross  -  tempered  lessee  did  not  like  it  so  well. 
He  muttered  something  disagreeable,  whereat  the  magi- 
cian instantly  drew  a  big  goose  from  the  back  of  his  neck, 
saying,  with  a  roguish  smile, 

"  Why,  sir,  do  you  carry  your  family  about  with  you 
in  this  way?" 

Mullins  looked  very  savage,  but  he  was  disliked  by 
the  whole  town,  and  nobody  cared  except  his  son,  Ned 
Mullins,  who  was  sitting  near  Natty,  and  who  glared 
about  him  with  as  fierce  an  air  as  a  boy  of  fourteen  could 
put  on.  The  magician  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
old  man's  resentment.  Turning  toward  him,  he  said, 
pleasantly : 

"  No  otfence,  I  hope,  sir.  My  little  girl  shall  make  it 
up  to  you  when  the  sweetmeats  are  passed  around." 

"Perhaps  I'll  make  it  up  to  you,  my  man.  before  the 
night  is  out,"  growled  old  Mullins.  Then  the  people 
hissed  at  him.  and  young- Mullins  grew  as  red  as  a  lobster, 
and  twice  as  ugly. 

The  magician  soon  went  back  to  his  place,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  about  to  perform  an  exceedingly 
difficult  trick,  in  which  he  desired  the  assistance  of  one 
or  two  young  gentlemen  from  the  audience,  if  they  would 
favor  him  by  coming  upon  the  stage.  Natty  felt  himself 
tingling  all  over.  He  would  have  given  worlds  to  go 
and  stand  near  that  bewitching-  little  lady,  but  he  did  not 
dare.  He  was  not  sure  that  the  term  "young  gentle- 
was meant  for  a  bov  like  him.  To  his  astonish- 
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ment,  however,  NedMul- 
liiis  left  his  seat  and 
clambered  up  to  the  plat- 
form without  the  least 
sign  of  embarrassment. 
Natty  thought  he  was  as 
much  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman as  Ned  Mullins 
any  day;  but  still  lie  did 
not  stir,  although  lie  half 
fancied  that  he  saw  a 
shade  of  disappointment 
in  the  pretty  girl's,  coun- 
tenanpe. 

"Another,  please," 
said  the  magician:  and 
as  he  spoke  he  glanced 
right  down  into  Natty's 
eyes.  This  was  as  good 
as  a  direct  invitation: 
so  Natty,  very  much  agi- 
tated, hastened  to  re- 
spond. He  was  as  red 
as  Ned  Mullins  when  he 
reached  the  stage,  but  not 
so  ugly,  by  many  de- 
grees. The  little  girl 
nodded  to  him,  and  that 
made  him  more  comfort- 
able, for  he  was  sure  she 
had  not  done  anything 
of  the  kind  when  Ned 
Mullins  approached  her. 

The  magician  began 
his  feat  by  handing  a 
leaden  bullet  to  Natty, 
and  asking  him  to  carry 
it  down  among  the  spec- 
tators, so  that  some  one 
could  make  a  secret  mark 

upon  it  with  a  knife.  Then  he  took  a  large  pistol  from 
a  table,  and  held  it  while  Natty,  under  instructions,  put 
iu  a  lot  of  powder,  and  afterward  the  ball,  covering  it  all 
the  while,  so  that  the  mark  should  not  be  detected  by  the 
performer.  Every  one  saw  that  this  was  done  fairly 
enough. 

The  magician  next  carried  the  pistol  across  to  where 
Ned  Mullins  stood,  and  gave  it  into  his  hands,  telling 
him  to  watch  it  carefully,  and  keep  it  in  a  particular  po- 
sition. Ned  said  he  would  do  so,  but  as  soon  as  the  con- 
jurer turned  away,  Natty  observed  that  the  other  boy 
drew  something  swiftly  from  his  pocket  and  passed  his 
hand  over  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon.  What  to  say  or  do 
Natty  did  not  know,  and  before  he  could  collect  his 
thoughts  the  magician  again  came  forward,  followed  by 
the  child,  who  carried  a  great  globe  filled  with  goldlish. 
As  she  took  her  position  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  a 
dreadful  chill  came  over  Natty.  He  could  not  foresee 
what  was  to  happen,  but  he  was  suddenly  stricken  with  a 
fear  that  some  calamity  was  at  hand.  Without  exactly 
understanding  why  he  did  it,  he  ran  toward  the  girl,  ex- 
claiming: 

"  Let  me  hold  it,  please.  It  is — it  is  too  heavy  for 
you." 

The  magician  was  surprised. 

"Thank  you,  my  young  friend."  he  said;  "you  are 
very  polite,  but  it  is  not  so  heavy  as  it  seems,  anil  Adela 
is  used  to  it." 

"I  wish  you  would  let  me,"  pleaded  Natty. 

Once  more  the  magician  looked  inquiringly  at  him, 
whereupon  he  lowered  his  voice,  and  whispered: 

"Don't  —  don't  use  the  pistol,  sir;  Ned  Mullins  did 
something  to  it." 


'COME    AND    GIVK    ME    YOUR    HAND,  MY    DEAR    BOY." 


The  magician  started,  but  quickly  recovered  himself, 
and,  addressing  the  audience,  said:  "The  young  gentle- 
man is  more  considerate  than  many  of  his  years  would 
be.  There;  no  one  need  hold  the  vase;  we  will  set  it 
on  the  table." 

Having  done  this,  he  walked  across  to  Ned  Mullins 
and  relieved  him  of  his  charge.  Natty  was  in  dire  ap- 
prehension until  the  magician  returned  and  said,  in  a 
murmur,  as  he  passed,  "Be  not  alarmed,  my  good  lad; 
all  is  safe." 

A  minute  after,  the  pistol  was  pointed  directly  at  the 
vast-  and  tired  at  short  range,  without  injuring  the  glass, 
although  the  fish  began  swimming  about  in  wild  dis- 
order. Natty's  anxiety  was  happily  dispelled.  Having 
read  descriptions  of  a  trick  similar  to  this  one,  he  had 
been  terrified  by  the  idea  that'  the  weapon  was  to  be 
turned  upon  the  little  girl. 

"Now  Adela  will  carry  the  globe  to  the  gentleman 
who  marked  the  bullet,"  said  the  magician.  "I  do  not 
wish  to  touch  it  at  all." 

The  child  obeyed  the  direction,  and  as  she  moved 
through  the  throng  a  larg'e  goldfish  was  seen  dragging 
a  heavy  object  attached  by  a  cord  to  its  tail.  This  was 
taken  out,  and  pronounced  to  be  the  very  ball  on  which 
the  private  mark  had  been  cut. 

In  the  midst  of  the  applause  which  followed,  the  magi- 
cian spoke  thus  to  Natty:  "Will  you  come  to  us  at  the 
hotel  to  -  night  after  the  performance  ?  Do,  if  you 
can." 

"Oh  yes,''  answered  Natty,  highly  elated.  "I  am 
sure  mother  will  let  me." 

Turning  to  Ned  Mullins.  the  magician  added,  in  a  se- 
vere tone:  "  I  do  not  ask  you  to  come,  and  you  know  the 
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reason  why.      It  would  serve  you  well  if  I  exposed  you 

l>et'<»-e   tin'   people.      Leave  the    stage,  and  come  near  us 

HO   more  I" 

II. 

Aii  hour  later  Xal.ty  was  led  by  the  magician,  whose 
name  was  Moss,  into  a  private  parlor  of  the  hole],  where 
he  found  Adela  and  her  mother,  a,  lady  about  thirty  \  ears 
of  age,  whose  delicate  appearance  indicated  that,  she  was 
an  invalid. 

"  My  wife  has  been  ailing  for  many  weeks."  said  Mr. 
Moss;  "but  this  line  country  air  will  do  her  great  ^ood. 
\\'e  >hall  sta\  here1  till  she  is  stronger." 

"\Ye  hope  to."  the  lady  remarked. 

"Mamma,  we  HI  nut."  exclaimed  Adela,  "if  it  will  help 
you." 

"  \Ve  must  if  we  can,"  said  Mr.  Moss.  "Sit  down. 
Master  Natty,  and  give  me  a,  little  information,  if  you 
please.  How  many  of  our  exhibitions  do  you  think  your 
towns-people  will  endure  without  getting  tired  of  us;" 

"How  could  the3'  ever  get  tired.'"  cried  Natty,  im- 
pulsiv •!>.  "I  could  go  a  hundred  times." 

"You  are  very  complimentary,"  said  the  conjurer; 
"but  if  the  hall  can  be  filled  seven  or  eight  times  we 
shall  he  satisfied.  Perhaps  my  wife  will  be  well  enough 
to  give  some  assistance  toward  the  end.  Then  you  shall 
have  a  performance  worth  seeing."* 

"Everything1  to-night  was  as  beautiful  as  it  could  be," 
Natty  declared. 

"Except  the  pistol  trick,"  said  Mr.  Ross,  laughing. 
"  That  would  have  gone  wrong  but  for  your  help." 

"Did  I  really  help;"  asked  Xatty,  vastly  pleased/  "I 
am  so  glad.  I  was  afraid — 

"You  were  afraid  I  was  going  to  shoot  at  Adela.  Oh 
no,  I  never  do  that,  although  there  would  be  no  danger 
at  all  if  nobody  meddled  with  the  pistol.  Many  conjur- 
ers do  lire  at  people,  but  I  dislike  the  practice.  Do  you 
know  what  that  mischievous  fellow  did?'.' 

"He  would  do  anything  bad,"  Natty  replied.  "He 
is  MM'  meanest  boy  in  town." 

"  Of  course  you  understand,"  said  Mr.  Ross,  "as  every- 
body does,  that  my  wonderful  exploits  are  simply  in- 
genious deceptions.  You  need  not  tell  your  friends,  but 
I  have  a  way  of  taking  out  the  bullet  without  appearing 
to.  After  I  had  done  this,  the  young  scamp  dropped  a 
couple,  of  marbles  into  the  pistol-barrel.  It  would  have 
been  very  awkward  if  you  had  not  warned  me.  The 
globe  would  have  been  broken,  the  fishes  killed,  and  the 
entertainment  spoiled.  Our  little  girl  might  have  been 
badly  hurt  by  the  broken  glass,  for  she  usually  holds  the 
vase.  So  you  see  we  have  good  reason  to  thank  you." 

"Indeed  we  have,"  exclaimed  Mi-s.  Ross,  warmly. 
"  Come  and  give  me  your  hand,  my  dear  boy." 

"And  let  me  have  the  other,"  .said  Adela,  going  quick- 
ly to  him.  "  Papa  did  not  tell  me  this  before." 

Natty  had  never  felt  prouder  or  more  contented.  He 
tried  to  say  something  in  acknowledgment  of  these  kind 
speeches  and  actions,  but  before  he  could  think  of  the 
proper  words  a  loud  knock  was  heard,  and  Mr.  Ross  left 
the  group  to  open  the  door. 

"Ah,  the  lessee,"  he  said.      "  Come  in,  sir." 

"Not  I,"  answered  Mullins,  roughly.  "My  business 
is  short.  You  thought  it  mighty  smart  to  make  me  ridic- 
ulous and  get  me  hissed  awhile  ago.  I  know  a  trick  as 
good  as  any  of  yours,  my  line  fellow.  You  can't  have 
my  ball  after  this  week." 

"  Mr.  Mullins,"  said  Ross,  "I  had  no  intention  of  hurt- 
ing your  feelings.  Nobody  takes  offence  at  my  harmless 
jests." 

"Then  I'm  nobody,"  retorted  Mullins,  "for  /  take 
offence.  You  have  the  ball  for  two  more  shows — one 
evening  and  one  afternoon.  I  have  signed  to  that,  but 
nothing  beyond.  Take  your  rubbish  out  before  Saturday 
night.  That's  all  I  have  to  say." 


"  Let  me  tell  you,"  said  Ross,  mildly,  "why  I  wish  to 
remain  a  few  weeks.  My  wife  has  had  a  long  fit  of  sick- 
ness, and  she  needs  rest  and  pure  air.  Her  illness  has 
prevented  many  of  our  performances  this  season,  and  we 

have  made  very   little  in y.       We  cannot  a  tt'ord  loslav 

here  unless  1  give  a  series  of  entertainments.  That  is 
the  .ibsoliite  truth.  Yours  is  the  only  hall  in  the  place. 
and  if  you  close  it  against  us,  we  must  go  away.  I  trust 
you  will  consider  the  position  I  am  in.  and  accept  my 
apology  if  I  annoyed  you." 

"I'm  thinking  of  the  position  /was  in  when  you  made 
a  fool  of  me  before  the  crowd,"  snarled  M  nil  ins.  "Out 
you  go  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the  town  will  be  well 
rid  of  you." 

The  angry  old  man  stalked  away,  and  the  conjurer  re- 
joined his  family  with  a,  downcast  face.  Tears  were  in 
little  Adela's  eyes,  and  Natty  himself  was  ready  to  cry. 
If'1  felt  that  he  ought  to  leave,  but  could  not  go  without 
expressing  his  indignation,  and  trying  to  assure  his  new 
friends  that  they  had  his  sympathy  in  their  unexpected 
trouble. 

"Old  Mullins  is  worse  than  his  boy  Ned,"  he  cried. 
"Everybody  hates  and  despises  him.  I  wish  I  dared  to 
tell  Mr.  II  unling-ton  about  this." 

"  YYho  is  Mr.  Hunting-ton?"  asked  Mrs.  Ross,  smiling  at 
the  lad's  vehemence. 

"He  lives  in  the  big  house  opposite  the  old  church," 
Natty  replied.  "I  guess  he  is  the  richest  man  in  town. 
He  is  a  lawyer,  but  he  doesn't  do  any  law  work  now. 
Most  persons  are  afraid  of  him,  just  as  I  am.  I  don't 
know  why  ;  be  isn't  cross  a  bit.  My  mother  is  his  house- 
keeper, and  I  live  there  too  with  her;  but  he  never  talks 
much  to  me.  Indeed,  he  never  talks  much  to  anybody. 
They  say  he  can  do  whatever  he  pleases  in  Fenlowe,  and 
I  don't  believe  he  would  let  old  Mullins  behave  so  if  he 
knew." 

"  Never  mind,  my  lad,"  said  Mr.  Ross.  "  Who  can  tell 
what  will  happen?  We  have  still  two  performances  to 
give,  and  they  may  be  more  profitable  than  we  expect. 
Take  these  tickets;  we  shall  look  for  you  Wednesday 
night  and  Saturday  afternoon." 

"Yes,  do  come,"  cried  Adela.  "I  want  you  ever  so 
much.  Come  up  and  help  us  again  if  papa  calls  for  any- 
body." 

"  I'd  do  anything  to  help  you,"  vowed  Natty — "any- 
thing iu  the  world  if  I  only  knew  how." 

"  You  are  a  good  boy, "chirped  Adela;  "  so  I  shall  kiss 
you  for  good-night." 

Natty  went  home  in  a  very  unsettled  state  of  mind.  He 
wished  something  would  happen  by  which  he  could  prove 
in  a  manly  grown-up  way  how  much  he  liked  the  whole 
Ross  family,  and  how  determined  he  was  to  stand  by  them. 
A  beginning'  might  be  made,  he  thought,  by  picking  a 
healthy  quarrel  with  Ned  Mullins;  but  there  were  rea- 
sons why  he  could  not  immediately  carry  out  that  plan. 
Ned  Mullins  was  inconveniently  handy  with  his  fists, 
and  capable  of  playing  such  tricks  of  legerdemain  with 
Natty 's  features  as  would  make  it  disagreeable  for  their 
owner  to  occupy  a  front  seat  in  Fenlowe  Hall,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  offering  his  humble  service  in  any  part  of 
the  expected  performances.  He  concluded  that  he  would 
trust  to  luck  for  the  desired  opportunity,  and  postpone 
the  alt'air  with  young  Mnllins  until  after  the  retirement 
of  the  conjuring  party  from  Feulowe,  when  a  black  eye 
more  or  less  would  be  of  trilling  consequence. 

[lO    UK    CONTINUED.] 


EXPLAINED   AT  LAST. 

TKACIIHI:.  "Can  anybody  tell  me  \vliy  the  multiplication  table 
stops  with  twelve?" 

Sox  OF  Sui'Ki:snTioi:s  PAUKXT.  "  'Canso  ma,  says  it's  unlucky 
to  liave  thirteen  at  table." 
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TRAINING  MICE  TO  ACT. 

BY   BENJAMIN  NORTHROP. 


°  y°u  sa.v  '" 

having  a  mouse  circus,  with 
white  mice  as  performers?  It  is  great 
sport,  and  it  can  easily  be  got  up  if  you 
once  have  learned  how  'to  train  your 
four-footed  actors.  You  can  have  acts 
upon  the  tight  rope  and  upon  the  slack 
rope.  \oucan  make  your  performers  climb  poles,  and 
carry  down  flag's  between  their  teeth.  You  can  even  en- 
joy a  chariot-race,  and  with  a  little  patience  you  ran 
make  fortune-tellers  out  of  your  pets,  who  will  doubtless 
read  the  future  just  as  well  as  any  of  the  men  or  wo- 
men who  earn  their  living  by  that  means. 

I  spent  an  evening  last  week  with  Mr.  Thomas  Moody. 
who  has  already  given  to  you  valuable  information  re- 
garding the  training  of  birds.  Ten  white  mice  were 
nestled  together  in  the  bottom  of  a  big  square  box.  Out- 
side of  the  box  there  was  a  small  Hag-start',  a  little  step- 
ladder,  a  toy  Hag,  a  cane,  and  a  miniature  wagon.  Be- 
sides these  things,  which  are  part  of  a  mouse  circus  prop- 
erties, there  was  a  small  box  filled  with  oats  and  a  bowl 
of  bread  and  milk,  which  contained  much  more  bread 
than  milk. 

"Certainly  you  can  have  a  mouse  circus.  Why  not?" 
said  Mr.  Moody.  "  It  can  be  done,  only  it  is  not  so  easy 
as  to  get  up  a  performance  of  trained  birds.  White  mice 
are  gentle  and  easily  tamed.  In  bird-training,  as  I  once 
told  you,  there  are  certain  tricks  which  the  bird  cannot 
avoid  doing.  A  bird  that  is  properly  laid  on  its  back 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  up. 
Birds  can  also  be  forced  to 
hold  straws  in  their  claws, 
and  to  hang  from  a  straw 
by  their  necks.  With  mice, 
however,  this  is  altogether 
different.  There  is  not  one 
trick  that  a  mouse  can  be 
forced  to  do  without  training.  Place  a  mouse  upon  its 
back,  and  it  instantly  rolls  over  upon  its  feet  unless  it  is 
trained  to  lie  still.  And  as  for  holding  a  straw  in  its 
feet,  that  is  absolutely  impossible  even  with  training. 

"You  pick  up  a  mouse  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
you  pick  up  a  bird,"  continued  Mr.  Moody.  "Take  it  up 
in  either  the  right  or  left  hand  very  tenderly,  and  put  the 
disengaged  hand  in  front  of  the  animal's  face  so  as  to 
shut  out  the  light,  and  also  to  prevent  its  escape.  Then 
softly  smooth  down  its  fur  until  it  ceases  to  fear  you. 
White  mice  are  timid,  but  they  are  accustomed  to  men, 
and  they  are  easily  tamed." 

"Do  they  bite?"  I  asked. 

"Sometimes  a  mouse  will  bite.  It  is  well  to  be  cau- 
tious. When  a  white  mouse  is  hurt,  it  will  fight;  but,  as 
a  rule,  if  it  is  tenderly  handled,  there  is  no  danger.  The 
best  food  for  white  mice,  to  my  mind,  is  oats,  varied  by  a 
little  bread  and  milk.  This  diet  should  be  known  by  all 
boys  who  intend  to  train  white  mice,  because  no  animal 
can  be  properly  trained  unless  it  is  properly  fed. 

"After  you  have  succeeded  in  robbing  your  pet  of  its 
fear,  which  ought  not  to  take  longer  than  a  few  hours  at 
the  most,  begin  its  training  by  teaching  it  to  come  to  you 
for  its  food,  and  to  eat  from  between  your  fingers  or  from 
some  spot  on  your  shoulder,  we  will  say.  Always  make 
the  mouse  travel  some  little  distance  to  get  its  food.  By 
this  means  it  learns  that  a  journey  is  necessary  to  earn  a 
reward.  You  will  see  the  value  of  this  advice  later  on, 
when  I  take  up  the  rope- walking  and  chariot  -  racing 
tricks.'' 

Of  all  the  tricks  that  can  be  taught  to  mice,  the  flag- 
pole trick  is  the  easiest.  This  is  the  way  that  Mr.  Moody 
did  it:  he  took  one  of  the  untrained  mice  from  the  box. 
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and  put  it  upon  his  cane.  Of  course  the  animal  started 
to  run  down  the  stick,  which  was  held  upright  a  short 
distance  above  the  floor.  The  moment  the  mouse  got 
almost  t<>  tbr  lower  end  of  the  cane  the  ends  were  re- 
versed, and  he  started  to  run  down  again,  finding  him- 
self at  the  upper  instead  of  the  lower  end  of  the  stick. 
This  operation  was  repeated  at  least  a 
score  of  times  till  the  mouse  was  thor- 
oughly tired  out.  After  this  had  been 
accomplished,  and  tbr  mouse  had  rrach 
ed  the  point  where  it  refused  from  sheer 
weariness  cither  to  go  up  or  to  come 
down,  Mr.  Moody  took  a  small  stick 
about  the  size  of  a  lead-pencil  and 
touched  the  mouse  about  the  hind  legs, 
not  hurting  it,  but,  to  use  his  own 
•Aonls,  "simply  bothering  it  behind." 
This  caused  the  animal  to  ascend  slow- 
ly to  the  top  of  the  stick.  There  it 
was  rewarded  with  a  mouthful  of  oats. 
Then  it  was  taken  from  the  top  and  put  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stick,  and  forced  by  the  same  tiresome 
method  to  repeat  the  feat.  I  did  not  wait  to  see  the 
mouse  thoroughly  trained  to  perform  this  trick,  but  Mr. 
Moody  assured  me  that  three  hours  would  be  sullirirnl. 
to  teach  the  mouse  to  climb  the  pole  satisfactorily  every 

I  Mill'. 

This  trick  is  made  attractive  by  making  the  mouse  carry 
down  between  its  teeth  a  miniature  Hag,  which  is  fasten- 
ed in  the  upper  end  of  the  stick.  After  the  mouse  has 
climbed  to  the  top.  the  flag  is  put  into  its  mouth.  At  first 
it  will  immediately  drop  it,  and  scurry  down  the  pole.  It. 
must  then  lie  forced  to  go  up  again,  and  the  flag  must  be 
put  into  its  mouth  until  it  has  learned  by  sad  experience 
that  the  only  way  it  can  come  down  that  pole  without 
being  forced  to  go  up  again  is  by  bringing  the  flag  down 
with  it.  It  only  takes  hours  to  train  birds,  but  it  requires 
days  of  patient  work  to  teach  mice. 

Rig  up  a  tight  rope.  Make  the  supports  about  six  inches 
high,  and  let  them  be  two  feet  apart.  Fasten  each  end  of 
the  rope  upon  the  table  or  board  upon  which  it  is  rigged 
six  inches  at  least  from  the  outer  end  of  the  supports. 
Let  the  rope  be  a  stout  piece  of  twine  about  the  thickness 
of  a  chalk  line  such  as  builders  use.  This  trick  should 
not  be  taught  until  the  mouse  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  flag-pole  act.  Force  the  mouse  by  ''  bothering  it  be- 
hind" to  climb  up  the  inclined  rope  to  the  top  of  the  first 
support.  It  is  then  comparatively  easy  to  make  it  walk 
back  and  forth  at  the  word  of  command.  This  is  the 
tight -rope  trick,  and  it  is  very  effective  if  it  is  neatly 
executed.  Some  trainers  have  three  mice  upon  the  rope 
at  the  same  time.  After  one  mouse  has  been  trained  to 
walk  across  the  rope,  it  aids  its  untaught  companions  by 
its  example. 

The  slack  -  rope  performance  is  equally  simple.     The 

cord  is  not  drawn  tightly  as 
it  is  in  the  former  trick;  it 
is  allowed  to  sag  in  the 
middle.  The  mouse  can  be. 
persuaded  to  stand  upon 
this  rope,  and  after  its  foot- 
hold is  once  secure,  the  rope 
may  be  made  to  swing  back- 
ward and  forward.  This  is 
a  very  neat  trick,  and  is  particularly  effective  when  it  is 
well  done. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  teach  a  mouse  to  draw  a  wag- 
on, provided  that  the  harness  be  rightly  adjusted  and  prop- 
erly constructed.  The  vehicle  should  be  similar  in  design 
to  that  used  in  the  corresponding  bird  trick.  It,  should 
have  two  or  four  wheels,  as  your  taste  may  dictate,  and  it 
should  be  light,  small,  and  easily  moved.  At,  the  end  of 
the  two  shafts  there  should  be  a  circular  yoke  or  collar 
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into  which  the  mouse's  bead  is  placed.  This  contrivance 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  collar  does  in  a  heavy 
sef  of  harness  such  as  is  used  in  hauling  farm  wagons. 
Near  the  end  of  the  shafts  there  should  be  a  little  strap 
which  rests  upon  the  mouse's  back  to  support  the  shafts. 
\Vhen  your  harness  and  carriage  are  finished,  get  the 
mouse  accustomed  to  them.  l>on't  start  out  by  making 
the  animal  draw  his  new  load  at  once.  That  would  only 
frighten  it.  and  put  your  experiment  back  several  days, 
if  It  did  not  ruin  it' altogether.  After  Mr.  Mouse  will 
stand  still  in  harness  and  exhibit  no  fear,  you  are  ready 
to  begin  your  motion  lesson.  Set  the  wagon  and  steed 
upon  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  so  thai  the  vehicle  will 
start,  down-hill  of  its  own  accord.  As  the  wagon  moves, 
it  must  necessarily  push  the  mouse  forward.  That  push, 
however  gentle  it  may  he,  will  not  start  the  animal  with- 
out exciting  its  fear.  If  the  mouse  attempts  to  run  away, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  your  hand  in  front  of  it, 
just  as  you  did  when  you  lirst  learned  how  to  pick  it,  up, 
and  then  gently  take  it  to  your  hands  and  smooth  its 
soft  fur  soothingly.  After  it,  has  lost  its  fright,  try  the 
experiment  over  again. 

That  is  how  one  mouse  is  taught  to  draw  a  chariot. 
But  one  mouse  cannot  race  very  well  unless  it  races 
against  time,  which  in  this  ease  is  not  expedient.  Alter 
one  steed  has  been  broken  to  harness,  as  the  horsemen 
say,  train  another.  At  first  train  them  separately  until 
they  are  thoroughly  trustworthy.  When  this  has  been 

done,  start,  them  side  by  side 
along  a  given  course.  Let 
the  mouse  that  reaches  the 
goal  first  be  rewarded  with 
some  oats  or  a  bite  of  bread 
and  milk.  Never  reward 
the  laggard,  and  in  a  few- 
days  you  will  see  that  your  white  horses  are  as  anxious 
for  the  sport  as  you  are  to  see  it. 

"I  have  never  seen  white  mice  ride  in  chariots  which 
have  heen  drawn  by  other  mice,"  said  Mr.  Moody;  "hut 
I  have  110  doubt  that  they  can  be  taught  to  do  so  with 
patience  and  skill.  A  mouse  can  learn  to  do  anything 
that  it  is  physically  and  mentally  capable  of  performing, 
and  it  ought  to  be  no  harder  for  a  mouse  to  sit  still  in 
a  wagon  than  to  draw  one.  I  will  offer  this  suggestion : 
Why  not  dress  your  mice  up  so  that  they  look  like  coach- 
men, and  so  that  they  cannot  jump  out  of  the  wagons 
and  run  away.  That  might  answer  at  lirst." 

It  is  very  easy  to  teach  mice  to  tell  fortunes  by  cards. 
Of  course  'the  mice  must  already  be  well  trained  in  other 
tricks,  and  thoroughly  tamed.  Put  between  the  edge 
of  a  card,  half  disclosed,  some  grains  of  oats.  Put  this 
card  in  the  pack",  and  the  mouse  will  pick'  it  out  after 
a  few  trials.  Continue  the  experiment  until  it  will  pick 
out  some  card  at  random  every  lime,  hoping  to  get  its 
reward. 

"I  do  not  advise  experiments  with  ordinary  mice  and 
rats,"  said  Mr.  Moody,  in  conclusion.  "  I  can  tame  and 
train  them,  but,  they  are  disagreeable  creatures,  and  the 
white  mouse  is  just  as  intelligent  and  is  much  prettier 
and  more  gentle." 

POINTING    TO    TIIK    SKY. 

HE  highest  ehnreh  spire  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  rim,  in  WMirtemberg,  which  is  530  feel  lii.^li.  The 
next  liighesl  are  (lie  t\\  in  spires  of  Cologne  < 'at  lied  nil.  thai  won- 
der of  a  i  eh  He. -i  i  mil  design  and  eon  si  rnein.n  I  ha  I  was  six  centu- 
ries in  building.  N'eM  come  siraslmr.n  Cathedral, 480  feet;  St. 
Martin's,  at  Landshnt,  in  Germany.  454  feet,;  St.  Stephen's, ^  ien- 
na,  435  feet:  St.  IVier's.  Home,  434  feet;  Salisbur.x  Cathedral, 
England,  411  feel  ;  Antwerp  Cathedral,  In:1,  feet.  The  dome  of 
St.'paul's,  in  London,  is  only  :!.Vi  feel.  The  great  pyramid,  in 
Egypt,  is  450  feet  high,  and  t  he  Washington  Mouumeut,  in  'Wash- 
ington, 555  feet. 


'IS  BEL  HEADY?" 


HEARD  this  question  asked,  in  a  clear  but, 
childish   treble,  every  morning  during  a 
certain  winter  w  hen  a  tedious  illness  con- 
fined me  to  my  room— sometimes  to  my 
bed,  sometimes  to  my  sofa.      The  words 
floated    up  to   me    from    the    narrow  cor- 
ner of  our  street.      It  was  at  so  early  an 
hour  that  other  street   sounds  were  silenced,  and  I  could 
clearlv   hear   the    little    voice.      To  me,  as  to  most  inva- 
lids, trifles  were  of  interest,  and    I   used   to   wonder   not 
only    who   was    the  owner   of   the    sweet  voice,  but   who 
Bel'  was.  and   why  she  should    be    "ready."      One  day   I 
contrived  to  get  to  the  window  in  time  to  hear  the  voice 
and  see  the  speaker,  a  small  boy.  perhaps  eight  years  old, 
who,    with   his   school  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder,   was 
looking   up  at  the  windows  of  my  next-door   neighbor's 
bouse."  At  the  risk  of  a  scolding  from  my  dear  attendant, 
I  watched,  waiting  to  see  Bel  if  possible.     Very  soon  the 
front  door  of  the  shabby  little  house  next  door  was  open- 
ed, and  with  a  "Yes,  yes.  we'll  be  careful,"  spoken  to  some 
one  just  inside,  Bel  tripped  out.     She  was  a  thin  but  rosy- 
looking  little  girl,  about   ten  years  old.  comfortably  but 
very  plainly  dressed.      Like  the  boy,  she  carried  a  school 
ba":.  and  she   glanced  back  at  an   upper  window  with  a 
happy  smile  and  nod  of  her  head,  and  then  said,  gravely, 
"Now,  Billy,  you've  forgotten  something." 
Billv  looked  decidedly  uncomfortable  for  an  instant. 
but  soon  recovered  himself  to  say:    "  I  left  it  at  Jonas's,- 
Bel.      We'll  find  it  all  right  when  we  get  there." 

And  away  the  pair  trudged,  and  were  soon  lost  to  my 

view. 

I  can  hardly  say  why  or  how  my  interest  in  these  chil- 
dren grew  day  by  day,  since  I  saw  so  little  of  them,  and 
I  am  not  naturally  a  curious  person;  but  lying  on  my 
couch  I  wished  I  knew  more  of  Bel  and  Billy,  and  why, 
books'  in  hand,  they  should  start  out  long  before  the 
usual  hour  for  going  to  school.  Presently  came  a  day 
when  I  was  well  again;  when  the  English  spring-time 
seemed  rejoicing  with  me.  and  never  were  scents  and 
sounds  of  the  outer  world  sweeter  to  me;  I  had  of  late 
felt  so  closely  imprisoned.  Meanwhile  the  children, 
whom  I  felt  as  if  I  knew,  so  many  had  been  my  fancies 
about  them,  continued  their  early  morning  walk  together, 
and  at  last  a  funny  impulse  came  over  me  to  follow  them 
I  said  IK. thing  of  it  to  my  mother  and  sister,  but  waited 
for  the  first  fine  morning  when  I  dared  venture  out. 
Fine!  Shall  I  ever  forget  iti  Italian  skies  may  be  fair. 
Italian  winds  balmy,  but  give  me  a  genuine  spring  morn- 
ino- in  London  !  Not  the  city  portion,  but  thatlovely  region 
Ivm"-  so  spaciously  between  Hammersmith  and  Kew. 
was  iusf  a  trifle  shamefaced  about  following  the  children; 
but  when  they  joined  each  other  they  took  no  more  notice 
of  me  than  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  leisurely  I  directed 
mv  steps  after  theirs. 

Not  far  from  where  we  lodged  was  a  street  of  old  house; 
Wide  .--ardens  were  attached  to  most  of  these-even  such 
as  from    age,  and  no  doubt  the  moderate  incomes  of  the 
tenants    were  by   no  means  in  good  repair— and  various 
were   the   histories   connected  with   them.      In    one,   the 
Pretender  had  been  hidden  for  days;  in  another.  Georgf 
III   had  rested  during  one  of  his  sad  journeys  when  i 
sane-  in  another,  to  come  nearer  our  own  time.  Benjamin 
Wesl    the  painter,  had  resided.      I  knew   all   about  these 
old  dwellings,  so  going  by  them  my  mind  was  not  divert- 
ed from  the   object  of  my  walk;   but  when   1 
push  open  the  iron  gateway  of  a  place  my  sister  and  1  had 
so  often  "romanced"  about,  I  hesitated  about  following 
them  further.      It  was  so  early  that  not  a  creature  seemed 
to  be  stirring,  and  the  little  bodies  went  quietly  up  a  long 
travelled  walk,  undisturbed  except  by  the  friendly  greet- 
ings of  a  lazy  old   dog.     He  shook  himself  out  of  Ins 
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morning  sleep  to  say,  in  his  own  fashion,  a  "How  do  you 
do?"  and  just  then  I  saw  that  by  skirting  around  a  privet- 
hedge  I  could  watch  the  tiny  pair,  and  see  the  object  of 
these  early  walks.  Near  by  was  an  old  greenhouse — old, 
that  is,  so  far  as  externals  went,  for  within  there  were 
fresh  bloom  and  verdure  enough.  Bel  opened  the  door, 
and  Billy  followed  her  in,  while  the  voice  of  some  man 
reached  me. 

"Your  violets  be  doing  well,  miss,"  said  the  man,  and 
he  came  forward,  a  grizzled  kindly-faced  old  fellow,  who 
was  working  among  the  plants  and  ferns  in  his  shirt 
sleeves. 

"I  am  so  glad,  Jonas,"  said  Bel,  in  her  sedate  fashion; 
and  in  another  moment  she  and  Billy  were  well  at  work 
under  the  old  man's  direction. 

And  let  me  tell  you  there  was  no  idling,  and  a  great 
deal  of  skill.  They  inspected  the  roses,  evidently  their 
own  property;  they  watered  callas;  they  picked  dead 
leaves  off  geraniums;  and  on  one  particular  sheaf  looked 
carefully  into  the  condition  of  certain  ferns.  I  watched 
the  busy  little  fingers  and  anxious,  important  faces,  .-unl 
wondered  until  "  the  wonder  grew!"  Then,  a  trifle  chill- 
ed by  this  early  exercise,  I  made  my  way  home.  One 
thing-  I  now  understood — it  was  for  this  gardening  that 
Bel  was  to  be  "  ready." 

The  shabby  little  house  where  she  lived,  after  this 
became  daily  more  interesting.  As  I  grew  stronger, 
I  would  walk  past  it,  watching  the  windows  where 
were  so  many  children's  faces;  where  I  saw  from  time 
to  time  a  sweet  elderly  woman  moving  about  setting 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  I  thought,  to  rights,  pausing  to 
smooth  some  little  one's  hair  or  pinafore,  or  bending  to 
kiss  a  readily  upturned  face.  I  found  out  from  our  land- 


lady that  Bel  and  her  sisters  and  brothers  were  orphans, 
the  children  of  an  oilicer  who,  with  his  wife,  had  dird  in 
India;  that  the  lady  was  their  aunt.  Just  who  Billv  was 
I  did  not  at  that  time  find  out. 

We  were  invited  to  spend  part  of  Easter  clay  that  year 
at  a  children's  hospital  in  Hammersmith,  a  pet  charity  of 
one  of  our  friends,  and  I  was  glad  the  day  dawned  with 
such  triumphant  colors  in  the  sky,  such  a  wonderful 
glory  even  in  the  atmosphere  it  seemed  to  me.  At  the 
hospital  the  little  ones  looked  relieved  from  their  suf- 
ferings, because  so  many  tokens  were  brought  to  the  tir- 
ing bedsides.  After  some  carols  had  been  sung,  to  my 
surprise  I  beheld  Bel  and.  Billy  carrying  from  bed  to 
bed  the  most  beautiful  Mowers  in  full  bloom.  To  one 
they  gave  a  calla;  to  another,  violets,  pansies.  and  maid- 
enhair-ferns— every  little  pot  in  paper. 

"  Oh,  I  want  you  to  look  at  the  little  Adairs."  said  un- 
friend, Mrs.  R .  "Those  children  have  worked  hard 

all  winter  in  a  greenhouse  belonging  to  Jonas  Thomson, 
just  for  the  joy  of  bringing  these  flowers  here  on  Easter 
day  to  the  sick  children.  They  could  not  otherwise  have 
afforded  them,  their  aunt  was  telling  me.  Of  course  it 
has  been  excellent  horticultural  training,  but  all  they 
have  thought  of — 

Mrs.  R broke  off,  for  as  Bel  and  her  cousin   were 

going  about  with  their  "earnings,"  a  new  carol  was 
begun: 

"  i  'In  1st  lias  arisen, 
For  us  His  life  was  given." 

I  listened.  I  caught  Bel's  eye,  and  held  out  my  hand 
to  her.  Now  I  understood  for  what  she  was  to  be 
"  ready,"  and  I  think  the  Lord,  whose  Resurrection  day 
she  so  sweetly  worked  for,  knew  it  too. 


0  steep  is  the  (odder  and  high  , 

feho! 
Jts  top  is  ajar  in  the  sky , 


With  many  a  skip  and  a  hop ,  Xei9bo  ! 
*Wilh   many  a  stumble  and  stop ,  )"(eigho  ! 
J^nd  many  a  backward  Turninq  ? 
"With  Tripping  and  laughter,  with  tumbles  and  tears , 
Witt?  jeet  that  cjrow  weary  ,  The  poor  little  dears  , 
"With   nodding  and  napping  ,  wilh  struggle  and  strain , 
(£)hey  still  clamber  on .  in  the  sun  and  the  rain ,' 
find  when  they  jail   back ,  begin  over  again  ,  - 
Hejgbo  jor  The  ladder  oj  learning  ! 

T7ow   when  do  they  ^get  to  the  Top  ? 
,ftnd  when  does  this  clambering  stop  ? 


Where  the  noonday  sun  is  burning 
<£>be  lowest  founds  jrbm  The 

ofasses  spri™ 
the  babies  ^ 


--lie  and  climb 
and  cling  , 

J^nd  up  they  go,  jrom  the  .RB  C 
So  tie1  H  R  6  and  the   XY  2  , 
J%?ci  wiser  they  grow  at  each  step ,  dear 
v™u-  Jaflbe  baddef  oj  heorni 


<F\nd  where   is  the  priie  they  are 

earning  ? 
~&iey  lau^H  at  the  question  - 

pray  bow  do  They  know  ? 
put  jast  and  more  jast ,  up 

the   ladder  they  QO  , 
*With  jrocks  that  orow  longer , 
with   manhood  that  nears' , 
with  leaping  or  stumbling 
with  smiles  or  with  tears   , 
(ehey  climb  and  will  climb 
through  the  on-coming 
^years  ,- 
o  jor  the 
Ifadder  <$ 
Jjearninq  ! 


- 
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TILE    BEST   AND   THE   WORST. 

V    I"1'  lll(1  story,  grandfather,"  said  Flossie,  as  slir  drew 

her  chair    close  In    lie]-  j; raildfa  I  lid's  knees.       "You    know 

you  promised  ns  a  brand  new  stor.v  to-night  i f  we  were  good  to- 
day: 111:111111111  will  tell  you  1  haven't  been  at  all  naughty  this 
day." 

"  And  1  have  not  missed  a  word  in  aii.v  of  my  lessons  lo-ilny,'1 
chimed  in  llnb.  ••  I  know  grandfather  will  .say  Iliat  is  j;ood." 

"Quite  right,"  replied  ".rand  father:  "and  no\\  \  on  shall  hear 
tin'  siiii-y  : 

"A  philosopher  named  Xaulhns  desired  to  have  a  teas!  for 
siiiiir  ol'  his  tVirnds.  and  lie  ordered  his  chief  serv  ant  to  provide 
the  best  things  in  the  market. 

"The  servant  thereupon  bought  a  great  number  of  tiniyiics. 
and  instructed  tlnj  cook  to  serve  them  up  \\ith  different  sam-es. 
When  the  feast-was  ready,  the  first,  second,  and  third  courses, 
the  side  dishes,  and  the  desserts  were  all  tongues. 

"Xanthus  was  greatly  enraged.  'Did  I  not  order  yon,'  said 
he.  •  to  Imy  the  Id's  t  things  tin'  market  a  Horded  ?' 

"  '  And,'  replied  the  servant,  '  have  I  not  obeyed  your  orders, 
Master  Xnnthiis  .*  Is  there  anything  better  than  tongues  .'  Is 
not  the  tongue  the  bond  of  civil  society,  the  key  of  seienees. 
and  the  organ  of  truth  and  reason?  liy  means  of  the  tongue 
cities  are  built,  governments  established  and  instructed;  wiih 
the  tongue  men  persuade,  instrnet,  and  preside  in  assemblies.' 

"'Well,  then,'  said  Xanthns.  thinking  to  catch  him,  'this 
same  company  will  dine  with  me  to-morrow;  and  as  I  wish  to 
diversify  my  entertainment,  no  to  market  again  and  buy  the 
worst  things  yon  can  tind.' 

"The  next  day  his  servant  again  provided  nothing  but 
tongues. 

"Xanthns,  in  a  violent  passion,  demanded  an  explanation. 

"'Master,'  said  the  servant,  'is  there  anything  worse  than 
tongues?  Is  not  the  tongue  the  instrument  of  all  strife  and 
contention,  the  foment  er  of  law  suits,  and  the  source  of  divisions 
and  wars  ?  Is  it  not  the  organ  of  error,  of  lies,  of  calumny,  and 
blasphemy '!' 

"Xantbus  said  no  more.  The  servant  had  convinced  him 
that  the  tongue,  when  used  aright,  could  be  truthfully  consid- 
ered the  best  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  worst  of  all  things 
when  put  to  a  wrong  use." 

"That  is  what  I  call  a  capital  story,"  said  Rob,  as  soon  as  Lis 
grandfather  had  finished,  "and  I  would  like  to  know  the  name 
of  that  servant." 

"  You  have  often  read  his  writings,  my  boy,"  said  grandfather, 
"for  the  servant  was  none  other  than  ,,-Ksop,  the  renowned 
writer  of  fables.  He  was  a  Phrygian  by  birth,  and  for  many 
years  a  slave."  V.  !•'. 

MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS. 

APOLLO  was  the  old  god  of  music,  and  his  favorite  instru- 
ment, the  lyre,  was  invented  by  Mercury.  When  the  lat- 
ter was  four  hours  old  he  found  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  and  made 
it  into  a  lyre  with  nine  strings,  in  honor  of  the  nine  Muses. 
This  instrument  Mercury  gave  to  Apollo,  who  became  a  wonder- 
ful player  upon  it.  The  lyre  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in  olden 
times,  and  from  it  was  fashioned  the  harp. 

The  old-time  viol  was  the  first  instrument  of  its  kind,  and  fur- 
nished the  plan  for  the  modern  violin,  which,  however,  is  seven 
hundred  years  old.  It  is  said  that  Charles  II.  introduced  it 
into  England.  One  of  the  linest  makers  of  violins  was  fstiadi- 
varius,  of  Cremona,  who  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Violins  made  by  him  are  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  now,  and  highly  esteemed  by  collectors  and  performers. 

The  llute  is  very  old  in  its  origin,  but  the  tlute  of  to-day  is 
different  from  that  of  the  ancients.  It  has  been  improved  upon 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  old  people  would  probably  fail  to 
recognize  it  now.  The  tlageolet,  which  is  somewhat  similar,  is 
credited  to  Juvigny  about  1581. 

The  lirs t  trumpet  was  a  sea-shell,  and  was  used  by  very  old 
nations.  Trumpets  were  well  known  in  the  days  when  Homer 
lived,  and  a  Jewish  feast  of  trumpets  is  spoken  of  in  the  I'.ible, 
nearly  1500  i;.<  .  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  used  a 
speaking  trumpet  '•'>'•'•'>  n.c. 

The  harp,  which  was  suggested  by  the  lute,  is  ascribed  to 
Jubal,  :!.-7.~p  it.c1.,  and  was  King  David's  favorite  instrument. 
The  harp  was  used  by  the  \Yclsh  and  Saxons,  and  also  by  the 
ancient  peoples  of  Ireland.  Oue  of  the  oldest  harps  in  exist- 
ence is  in  the  Dublin  College  Museum,  and  originally  belonged 
to  Briau  Boroihrue,  King  of  Ireland. 


From  the  pipes  of  Pan  the  organ  was  evolved,  and  the  inven- 
tion is  credited  to  several  persons;  some  say  it  was  lirsl  made  by 
Ctesibius,  a  barber  of  Alexandria,  about  250  u.o.  The  organ  came 
to  Europe  from  Greece,  and  was  used  in  church  worship  in  the 
seventh  century.  The  Haarlem  organ  is  one  of  the  large.si  and 
best  known,  having  60  stops  and  tfliOO  pipes.  Barrel-organs  -ne 
of  much -later  invention,  but  there  are  some  people  who  wish 
that  such  things  had  never  been  thought  of. 

To-day  musical  instruments  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  and  to 
speak  of  all  kinds  would  take  up  several  numbers  of  HAIU-I  ifs 
Yor.\<;  pKoi-j.K,  bill  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  people  enjoy- 
ed music  I  hoiisands  of  \ears  ago.  all  hough  it  was  then  in  a  \erv 
crude  state. 


NATIONAL   S.\  U'TATIONS. 

BY   ZITELI.A    I'OCKE. 

EACH  nation  believes  itself  to  be  the  most  interesting  if  not 
the  greatest  nation  of  the  world,  and  naturally  considers 
its  own  ceremonies  and  modes  of  salutation  the  most  reasonable, 
while  the  ceremonies  of  other  nations  are  laughed  at  as  ridic- 
ulous. For  instance,  the  Gn-enlanders  laugh  when  they  sec  Kn- 
ropeans  uncover  their  heads  as  a  mark  of  respect  ;  the  bow. 
which  we  esteem  as  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  grace,  and 
the  very  expression  of  courtesy,  is  to  them  a  ridiculous  contor- 
tion. 

Tribes  living  on  an  island  near  the  Philippines  take  the  hand 
or  foot  of  the  person  whom  they  salute,  and  gently  rub  their 
(aces  with  it,  while  the  Philippines  use  a  most  ridiculous  and 
startling  attitude— first  bending  their  bodies  very  low  to  the 
earth,  they  place  their  hands  on  their  checks,  and' at  the  same 
time  raise  one  foot  in  the  air.  Perhaps  this  grand  salaam  sur- 
passes any  that  was  dreamed  of  in  the  Arabian  Xiyfit.t. 

The  Laplanders  apply  their  noses  to  the  persons  they  mean  to 
salute.  The  Ethiopians  take  the  robe  or  part  of  the  dress  of 
the  pel-son  to  -whom  they  intend  to  be  very  polite,  and  tie  it 
about  their  own  persons.  The  Japanese  take  off  a  slipper,  and 
no  country  in  the  world  is  so  exacting  of  ceremony.  Manner  and 
words  are  always  in  the  superlative  degree.  The  "most  honor- 
able traveller  "is  presented  with  his  "most  honorable  bill";  "his 
most  honorable  cup  of  tea"  is  brought  to  him,  and  he  is  asked  to 
confer  "everlasting  dignity"  upon  the  bearer  by  accept  in<j  it. 
The  writer  is  acquainted  with  a  Japanese  lady  who  was  sent  to 
America  by  the  Japanese  government  to  be  educated.  1'pon 
her  return  to  Japan  she  became  the  companion  of  the  Princess 
for  a  year,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  come  back  to  America  in 
order  to  complete  her  studies,  she  remarked  that  her  long  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  had  rendered  her  careless  of  the  in- 
numerable and  punctilious  cere nies  of  her  native  land,  and 

that  in  spite  of  the  graciousuess  of  the  Princess,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly amiable,  she  saw  that  her  forgeti'ulness  of  these  cere- 
monies was  a  constant  source  of  annoyance. 

The  Chinese  are  less  graceful  than  the  Japanese,  but  even 
more  rigid  in  their  adherence  to  rules  of  etiquette.  Answers, 
numbers  of  bows,  genuflections,  and  inclinations  to  the  right 
hand  and  the  left  hand,  are  all  prescribed  by  the  Chinese  ritual, 
or  Academy  of  Compliments,  as  it  is  called.  Everything  is  done 
in  the  most  unnatural  and  affected  manner.  Artificial  ceremony 
takes  the  place  of  all  natural  action.  In  reply  to  the  simple 
question  which  asks  after  the  health  of  a  person,  he  says,  "Very 
well,  thanks  to  your  abundant  felicity."  To  a  person  who  looks 
to  be  in 'health,  "  Prosperity  is  painted  on  your  face."  If  a  ser- 
vice is  performed,  "My  thanks  shall  be  immortal."  After  an 
interview  with  them,  their  almost  invariable  remark  is.  "  We 
have  not  treated  you  with  sufficient  distinction,"  and  the  vari- 
ous titles  which  they  give  to  visitors  and  to  each  other  are 
simply  untranslatable. 

We,  as  well  as  the  Europeans,  sit  with  hats  off  in  houses  of 
worship,  while  the  Turks  consider  the  uncovering  of  the  head 
an  indecent  familiarity,  and  doubtless  the  Hebrew  custom  of 
wearing  hats  in  the  synagogue  is  an  Oriental  law. 

A  traveller  in  Africa  relates  that  he  saw  a  meeting  of  two 
iH-m-o  chiefs,  who  embraced  each  other,  and  pulled  their  middle 
lingers  until  they  snapped,  each  trying  to  vie  with  the  other  iu 
the  loudness  of  the  sound,  and  a  French  traveller  mentions  his 
meeting  with  a  tribe  in  New  Guinea,  whose  mode  of  salutation 
was  to  stand  before  him  with  leaves  on  their  heads,  as  a  symbol 
of  friendship  and  peace.  This  mode  certainly  seems  most  sig- 
nificant as  well  as  most  picturesque. 

The  custom  of  kissing  hands  as  a  mark  of  respect  is  said  to 
be  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  universal.  From  the  remotest 
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times,  through  the  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  present  day 
ii  lias  existed.  Another  famous  custom  is  more  provincial — the 
salute  after  sneezing.  A  writer  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
ceremonies  attending  the  sneezing;  of  the  King  of  Menomotapa. 
When  his  Majesty  sneezes  those  nearest  his  person  salute  him  in 
so  loud  a  tone  that  persons  in  the  next  chamber  hear  and  join  in 
the  acclamation,  and  so  the  salute  goes  on  from  adjoining'  apart- 
ments until  it  reaches  the  street,  and  is  propagated  through  the 
cit.v.  and  thus  thousands  of  people  are  excited  by  a  single  sneeze! 
So  \ve  see  that  there  are  not  only  men  of  many  minds,  but  of 
many  manners. 


A   MARSH -MALLOW   RABBIT   FOR  EASTER. 

BY  ALICE  BEARD. 

V  LARGE  goose-egg,  plain  or  decorated  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  maker,  has  about  it  a.  broad  baud  of 
satin  ribbon.  When  this  is  unloosed,  the  egg  can  be 
opened  without  injuring  the  shell,  and  within  it,  packed 
iu  pink  cotton,  is  a  funny  little  baby  rabbit  made  of 
marsh-mallow. 

The  device  is  very  pretty,  very  quaint,  and,  best  of  all, 
very  easy  to  make.  The  materials,  too,  are  as  inexpen- 
sive as  the  result  is  dainty  and  amusing.  A  goose-egg 
is  boiled  hard,  and  cut  in  two  equal  parts  with  a  sharp 
knife,  the  (-(intents  removed,  and  pink  cotton  substituted. 

The  rabbit  is  made  of  one  of  the  squares  or  parallelo- 
grams of  marsh-mallow  sold  by  confectioners.  The  ma  I'sli  - 
mallow  is  first  cut  into  two  parts  as  seen  in  the  diagrams 
M  and  4.  A  corner  is  then  sliced  off  one,  and  set  or 
grafted  in  the  other  as  in  4,  which  is  set  in  a  saucer  in 


the  oven  until  sufficiently  soft  and  plastic  to  model  into 
something  more  or  less  like  the  body  and  head  of  a  rab- 
bit as  in  Fig  5. 

Any  one  with  sufficient  artistic  ability  to  model  a  fish- 
cake or  a  biscuit  can  do  this.  The  ears  are  simply  strips 
of  paper  cut  into  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  (>.  They  may 
be  painted  pink  on  the  inside,  or  left  white  if  desired.  The 
eyes  are  pink  sugared  caraway  seeds  stuck  in  endways, 
and  the  feet  and  tail  are  white  sugared  caraway  seeds. 

After  the  rabbit  is  put  in  its  pink  cotton  nisi,  tin-  two 
portions  of  the  r^ -shell  are  joined  together  with  a  si  rip 
of  paper  well  coated  with  mucilage,  or  else  joined  with  a 
baud  of  court-plaster,  and  the  ribbon  tied  about  it  to  con- 
ceal the  joining. 

"Alice  behind  the  looking-glass"  might  add  to  her  list 
of  unnatural  history  objects  of  '' the  bread-and-butter  lly. 
ihe  snap-dragon  fly,"  etc.,  the  marsh-mallow  rabbit  that 
lives  in  an  Easter-egg  and  feeds  on  pink  cotton. 


CHERRY  PUDDING  FOREVER. 

cherry   pudding!" 

"  Xo  cherry  pudding!!1' 

••  No  cherry   pudding  I  ! 

••No  isob) — cherry  (sob) — p-pml-din' !! ! !  "  (perfect  howl  of 
despair). 

This  last  mourner  was,  of  course.  Archie,  w  ho  always  cried 
when  lie  did  not  know  what  else  to  do;  but  then  Archie  was 
only  live,  and  no  one  expected  much  of  him. 

••  I'm  just  t  ircd  of  it."  said  Manual:,  the  cook  ;  "and  I'm  glad 
it  rains;  it's  cherry  puddin'  forever." 

She  was  addressing  a  row  of  small  boys,  who  looked  at  her 
in  a  dreadfully  disappointed  way,  and  then  set  up  this  melan- 
choly refrain.  There  were  four  of  them,  and  they  ran  straight 
to  mamma,  the  solace  of  all  their  woes. 

It  looked  vcn  pleasant  and  peaceful  in  the  cheery  silting- 
room,  and  Mamma  KYxford  was  engaged  on  some-  prclt\  em- 
broidery in  the  bay-window,  glancing  out  now  and  then  at  the 
summer  rain  that  was  doing  so  much  good — except  to  tile  little 
pudding-lovers, who  thought  it  a  dreadful  evil. 

"Mamma!"  three  of  t  hem  burst  forth,  excitedly,  while  Archie 
continued  to  howl,  ''am'/  any  cherries  lie  picked  in  the  rain  for 
pudding?  Hannah  says  so." 

They  looked  wretched  enough  for  much  worse  news  than  t  his, 
with  their  months  all  draw  n  down  at  the  corners;  and  mamma 
could  not  help  smiling  as  she  replied  to  the  forlorn  deputation. 

••  Why.  of  course  not,  children,  any  one  who  tried  it  would  he. 
perfectly  drenched  in  such  a  rain  as  this.  You  have  bad  cherry 
pudding  steadily  for  a  week,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  can  do  very 
well  without  it,  for  one  day.  So  get  out  your  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
like  good  boys,  and  try  to  put  your  minds  on  that." 

But  the  wonderful  toy  w  hicb  papa  had  lately  given  them,  and 
which  required  hall' an  hour  or  so  to  get  it  in  working,  or  rather, 
iu  lighting  order,  had  no  charms  for  the  doleful  complainants 
just  then. 

Meanwhile,  however,  though  the  rain  seemed  to  be  coming 
down  in  small  waterfalls,  the  internal  skies  at  least  were  clear- 
ing without  their  knowing  it.  Big  brother  Wynne,  who  was 
home  from  school  for  the  summer  vacation,  was  having  it  out 
with  cook  on  the  very  same  subject. 

"Now,  Hannah,  bow  could  you  set  those  infants  off  in  that 
way?  You  couldn't  have  the  heart  not  to  give  us  cherry  pud- 
ding to-day  when  cherry-time  will  soon  be  over?" 

"Indeed,  then,  I  could!"  replied  Hannah,  with  emphasis. 
"I  ain't  one  to  make  pmldin's  without  straw." 

"  Cherries  you  mean,  I  t  hink,"  corrected  Wynne,  politely. 

"Nobody  can't  get  at  cherries  in  this  rain" — Hannah's  gram- 
mar was  not  above  reproach---"  and  I'm  just  tired  of  makin'the 
same  everlastiu'  pnddin'  every  day.  It's  cherry  puddin'  for- 
ever." 

"But  uv'rf.  not  tired  of  it,"  said  Wynne,  very  sweetly;  "and 
when  you  make  such  extra  nice  cherry  pudding,  what  can  \on 
expect.'  Don't  he  hard-hearted,  Hannah." 

The  much-besieged  woman  could  scarcely  ever  resist.  "Mr. 
Wynne's  beguiling  ways"  ;  but  presently  a  happy  thought  si  ruck 
her  as  she  replied:  "  Very  well, sir.  If  you'll  pervidc  the  cher- 
ries, I'll  make  the  puddin'.  That's  a  fair  bargain." 

And  with  the  comfortable  feeling  that  she  was  now  safely  in- 
trenched iu  her  castle,  Hannah  bustled  about  among  the  pans 
and  kettles  with  a  great  show  of  occupation.  But  Wynne 
walked  away  so  quietly  that  in  her  secret  heart  she  feared  thai 
he  was  "  up  to  something." 

Her  partner  went  up  stairs  into  a  side  pantry,  and  looked  out 
of  the  small  window  that  opened  on  a  shed.  It  was  just,  as  he 
had  thought,  that  tree  of  black  ox-hearts  reared  its  stately  pro- 
portions within  a  reasonable  distance  ;  and  seizing  a  brand-new 
broom  that,  happened  to  be  handy,  Master  Wynne  ingeniously 
tied  an  umbrella  with  a  crook  at,  the  end  of  the  handle  last  to 
it,  and  his  fruit-gatherer  was  complete.  By  thrusting  this  ap- 
paratus out  of  the  window,  a  cherry-laden  branch  was  easily 
drawn  within  reach  and  stripped  of  Us  treasures. 

"Cherry  pudding  forever!"  shouted  Wynne,  with  a  laughing 
face,  as  he  deposited  his  well-filled  basket  on  the  kitchen  table. 
And  Hannah  declared  that,  lie  had  given  her  "such  a  turn!" 

"  I  meant  to  give  you  a  turn — to  cherry  pudding."  was  the  re- 
ply. 

The  small  boys  were  delighted  both  with  the  pudding 
with  brother  Wynne's  prowess  in  cherry-hunting;  and  mamma, 
while  proceeding  to  cat   a  generous  slice  from  the  inviting  roll, 
said  that  she  thought  it  if<ns  "cherry  pudding  forever." 

E.  K.  t'. 
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CATCHING    TIP. 


ALICE.  "DOES  TOTTIIC  on  ME  HAVK  A  BIRF-DAT  FIRST?" 

MAMMA.    "  TOTTIE   HAS   ONE   NEXT   WEEK — YOURS   WILL   NOT   BE 
Fon  SIX   MONTHS." 

ALICE  (resigned).  "I  S'POSE  TOTTIE  NEEDS  'ESI  MORE  'N  I  DO, 

SO   SUE  CAN   GROW." 


A  PLAN. 

"  I  KNOW  what  I'd  do  if  I  was  a  kitten,"  said  Willie. 
"  \Vhat '!"  asked  grandma. 

"I'd  bark  like  ;i  doggie,  and  then  somebody  'd  buy  me  for  a 
circus." 


NOT  TO   ULAME. 

"TOMMY,"  said  his  mother,  "did  you  bring  all  this  mini  in 
Ilic  house  1" 

"I  <ii<ln't  brinff  it,"  was  the  answer;  "it  just  stuck  to  my  shoes, 
and  came  itself." 


A  FUNNY  THING. 

IT  seems  very  strange  that  Ihr  lire-dogs  should  be  so  called. 
while  ir  is  logs  <>f  wood  that  have  all  the  bark. 


THE   riiol'KI!   TIME. 

'•  PAI-A,"  asked  Tommy.  "  «  hen  does  the  kite  season  begin  ,'" 
"In    fly -time,  I    guess,''  answered    papa,   alter    a    moment's 
thought, 


A    DIFFICULT   BIRD  TO   FIND. 
"  SHALL  I  buy  you  a  bird,  Harry  t" 

"  Yes.   please." 

•'  What  kind  of  a  bird  would  you  like?" 

"One  \\itli  :i    bweast  like  a  wobin,  a  tail    like    a  peacock,  a 
voice  like  a  woo.stcr  that  caii  talk  like  a  parwot." 


DREADFUL. 

•  •  (  Mi  dear !"  sighed  Henry,  whose  (lollies  are  all  made  of  his 
papa's  old  ones,  and  «  ho  due.-,  not  like  it.  "  Papa's  had  hi*  inus- 
tache  shaved  off,  an'  I  suppose  I  got  to  wear  it  DOW." 


HE    MEANT   ALL    RIGHT. 

"WILLIE,"  said  mamma,  "tell  Mary  Ann  not  to  forget  to  or- 
der »,«  eel  bread  for  lunch." 

"  \Vr\  \\ell, "said  Willie,  and  then  be  went  down  stairs  and 
told  cook  that  his  mamma  wanted  plenty  of  cake  at  the  mid- 
day meal. 


A  GREAT  SLEEPER. 

"You  look  sleepy."  called  out  the  chipmunk  as  the  bear  came 
from  bis  winter-quarters. 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  bear,  yawning;  "  I  only  bad  a  three  months' 
nap  this  season." 


HAD  STUDIED  TO  ADVANTAGE. 

MAMMA.  "How  many  sisters  did  your  new  playmate  tell  you 
he  had  ?" 

WILLIS.  "He's  got  one.  He  tried  to  catch  me  by  saying  he 
had  two  half-sisters,  but  he'll  find  out  I've  studied  fractions." 
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A    VISIT    TO    A    DAY    NURSERY. 


BY   MARGARET   E    SANGSTER. 


f INHERE  is  nothing  that  the  little  ones  at  home,  as  a  rule,  dis- 
1  like  so  much  as  being  left  by  themselves.  I  do  not  quite 
know  what  prompts  the  feeling,  but  all  young  things — the  birds 
in  the  nests,  the  lambs  in  the  Held,  the  little  kittens  beside  the 
grave  mother  cat,  the  brood  of  fluffy  chicks  following  the  steady 
old  lien— are  fond  of  the  protecting  care  and  presence  of  the 
next  bigger,  older  thing  which  in  the  universe  really  belongs  to 
them.  How  often,  when  mamma  wants  a  quiet  half-hour  to  talk 
•with  anntie  or  sister  Lou,  she  arranges  the  dolls  and  the  tea 


things,  the  building  blocks  and  the  Noah's  arks,  in  a  far-a*ay 
corner  of  the  room  or  in  the  pleasant  chamber  across  the  hall, 
and  begs  the,  babies  to  stay  there  and  play,  only  to  see  them 
gradually  edging  i/earer  and  nearer,  until  they  set  up  their  noisy 
encampment  at  hBr  very  feet. 

"We  like  to  be  where  you  are,"  they  plead,  with  such  desire 
in  their  eyes  that  the  matter  usually  ends  iu  their  remaining  as 
close  to  the  mother  as  possible. 

But  the.childreu  of  the  poor  while  still  very  young  are  com- 
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pelled  to  do  without  their  mothers,  not.  now  and  Mien  for  a 
half- hour,  but  often  for  a  whole  day  at  a  time.  Locked  in 
cheerless  rooms,  stilling  in  sinnnier  or  chilly  in  \\  inter,  or  else 
left  to  the  guardianship  of  some  busy  neighbor  who  ean  occa- 
sionally glance  at,  I  In'in,  and  who  has  enough  to  do  \\  it  h  cares  of 
her  own, the  poor  little  creatures  are  very  forlorn  \\hen  their 
moihers  an'  away  at  work  in  some  richer  woman's  Kitchen. 
Often  «  ben  the  earnings  of  the  mo  I  hers  are  sorely  needed,  t  hey 
ban  to  be  foregone,  simply  because  the  mothers  dare  not  lca\e. 
their  babies  to  I  lie  peril  of  falling  out.  of  the  \\  indow,  or  else 
upon  the  stove,  or  burning  themselves  up  by  the  aid  of  a  stray 
match.  As  for  poor  mot  hers  wit  h  babies  in  arms,  I  heir  case  is 
pit  iable,  except.  win1  re  the  pracl  ieal  beiievolenee  of  our  day  has 
found  out  a  happy  way  of  helping  I  hem.  In  nearly  all  our  large 
cities  the  existence  of  day  nurseries,  carried  on  under  the  super- 
vision of -charitable  organizations,  renders  it,  possible  for  mothers 
to  leave  their  little  ones  in  safe  hands  while  they  <;o  forth  to 
their  day's  labor. 

It  was  on  a  sunny  morning  in  April  several  years  ago  that 
I  stood  with  my  friend,  tin-  l.ady ,  I'.ountifnl,  on  the  steps  of  the 
Jane  D.  Kent  Day  Nursery,  Philadelphia.  The  house  itself,  in  its 
modest  red  brick  and  white  marble,  with  the  steps  .scrubbed  to 
snow  y  spotlessness,  is  liKe  many  another  home  in  the  good  Cit\ 
of  Urotherly  Love,  and  its  name  commemorates  a  woman  dear  to 
all  who  Knew  her,  and  especially  noted  for  her  self-denying  care 
of  motherless  children. 

A  bright-faced  little  girl,  smiling  and  dimpling,  answered  the 
boll,  and  nslicicd  us  into  a  pleasant  reception-room,  where  \\  c 
were,  presently  jollied  by  the  matron,  who  gave  us  a  warm  wel- 
come. 

"Our  older  little  people  arc  just  at  dinner,'1  she  said.  "Come 
and  look  at  them." 

Leading  the  way  into  a  -sunny  diniirg-room,  we  found  the 
children  seated  at  a  long  low  table,  each  in  his  or  her  own  little 
chair,  the,  table  spread  as  daintily  as  in  any  culinary  home- 
Little  heads  were  bowed  and  little,  bands  folded,  while  together 
the  children,  their  ages  ranging  from  three  to  nine  years,  said  a 
simple  grace.  Then  behaving  i]iiite  as  prettily  and  properly  as 
well-bred  children  at  our  own  tables  do,  the  little  ones  did  jus- 
tice to  the  ample  fare  provided  for  them.  The  institution  re- 
quires the  children  who  arc  of  sufficient  age  to  attend  the  near- 
est public  school, so  that  when  dinner  was  over,  a  number  of 
the  little  boys  and  girls  trooped  merrily  oil'  to  school,  to  re- 
turn when  dismissed  for  exercise  in  the  ample  yard  or  in  the 
pleasant  play-romn  uutilsix  o'clock  should  end  tbemoiher's  day 
and  bring  her  home. 

When  babies  are  brought  in,  they  arc  carried  at  once  to  the 
nursery,  a  charming  room  on  the  upper  floor,  where  the  assistant 
matron  receives  them,  bathing,  dressing,  and  feeding  the  lil.tlo 
things  with  the  nicest,  tenderest  care.  The  sixteen  babies  whom 
I  saw  on  the  day  of  my  visit— wee  roily-poly  creatures  sucking 
their  lists,  blinking  at  the  world  with  sleepy  eyes,  or  gazing, 
wide-eyed  and  comfortable,  at  the  other  occnpanrsof  the  room — 
were  every -one  of  them  pretty  enough  to  please  any  baby-loving 
woman.  They  were  all  so  clean  and  sweet,  and  looked  so  well- 
fed  and  happy,  that  my  heart  was  thrilled  with  gladnvss.  Lit- 
tle toddlers  who  had  learned  to  walk  and  were  beginning  to 
prattle  were  amusing  themselves  in  the  room  adjoining  the  one 
in  which  the  cradles  were  standing,  and  nothing  struck  me  so 
much  as  the,  expression  of  goodness  in  every  face.  There  was 
not  a  fretful  child  in  the  nursery  that  day. 

"  Are  they  better  behaved  than  usual  f"  I  asked. 

"Oil  no!"  was  the  cheery  reply.  "Our  babies  arc  always 
good  when  they  are  well." 

The  experience  of  most  mothers  will  confirm  this  statement. 
The  poor  little  sick  baby  may  be  querulous;  it.  has  no  other 
mode  of  expressing  pain  and  discomfort  than  the  wail  and  moan 
which  te.ll  the  story  of  suffering;  but  a,  healthy  child  is  usually 
happy,  and  laughs  more  than  it  erics. 

In  this  nursery  the  assistant  matron  is  always  ready  at  G. 30 
A.M.  to  receive  her  infant  visitors.  She.  at.  once,  proceeds  to 
bathe  each  baby,  dressing  it  in  clothing  provided  by  and  kept 
in  the  nursery,  unless  its  own  is  sufficiently  clean,  soft,  and 
dainty  to  be  suitable  fora  baby.  At.  night,  when  the  mother 
calls  for  her  infant,  it  is  brought  down  stairs  to  her  wrapped  in 
blankets,  and  she  dresses  it  in  its  own  clothing  herself  before 
taking  it  away. 

There  are  kindergarten  exercises  for  the  older  little  ones,  and 
building  blocks,  toys,  and  picture-books  arc  provided  in  abun- 
dance. 

At  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  they  have  their  special  din- 
ners and  fetes,  and  during  the  summer  -arrangements  are  fre- 


quently made  for  excursions  to  the  country  or  for  a it  ing  of  a 

day  or  a  week,  as  may  be  practicable,  when  mothers  and  ha  hies, 
a  lew  at  a  time,  are  taken  to  the  blessed  life-giving  sea-side. 


NATTY    KAIITOVS    MAGIC. 

BY  E.  II.  IIOUSE, 

AUTHOR  OF  "GRACIE'S  GODSON,"  ETC. 
III. 

TI1WO  evenings  later,  as  Natty  was  crossing  tbe.liall  of 
JL  the  large  house  in  which  lie  lived,  just  before  start- 
ing for  tlie  exhibition,- he  saw  Mr.  Huntington  standing 
near  the  front  door,  examining  tlie  pockets  of  his  coat, 
which  hung  on  a  rack. 

"Will  you  do  me  a  favor,  Natty?"  said  the  lawyer. 
"I  have  left  a  paper  which  I  need  on  my  office  table. 
Please  run  across  the  street  and  get  it.  Take  a  lantern 
with  you.  .The  document  is  tied  with  blue  tape,  and  lias 
a  number  on  it — 111.  You  can't  forget  that — one.  one, 
one.  Give  it  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her  to  bring-  it  to 
me.  Here  is  my  key." 

Natty  hurried  over  to  the  little  office,  and  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  what  he  Jiad.  been  sent  for.  The  num- 
ber was  plain  enough — "111" — and  he  noticed  the  word 
"  lease"  on  the  back,  and  tlie  names  of  Huntington  and 
Mullins.  He  delivered  the  paper  to  his  mother,  according 
to  instructions. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  this  is  what  Mr.  Mullins  is  waiting 
for,"  she  said.  "  He  is  in  (lie  library  now." 

"  Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Natty,  "  I  wish  Mr.  Huntington 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  old  sinner." 

He  made  his  way  quickly  to  Fenlowe  Hall,  and  enter-- 
ed  just  as  tlie  performance  began.  Adela  recognized  him 
as  he  went  to  his  seat,  and  during  the  evening  he  had  the 
unspeakable  delight  of  being  summoned  once  or  twice  to 
the  platform  to  take  part  in  some  complicated  piece  of 
necromancy.  The  entertainment  was  cordially  applaud- 
ed throughout,  and  toward  the  end  a  great  impression 
was  produced  by  an  exhibition  of  what  was  called  "sec- 
ond sight,"  in  which  Adela,  standing  blindfold  on  the 
stage,  accurately  described  various  objects  which  her  fa- 
ther borrowed  from  strangers  in  the  audience.  He  would 
take  a  watch,  or  a  ring,  or  any  article  that  was  offered 
him,  ask  the  girl  questions  about  it,  and  she  would  in- 
variably answer  with  as  much  exactness  as  if  her  e3-es 
were  uncovered  and  she  held  it  in  her  own  hand. 

When  this  was  concluded,  Adela  was  sent  forward  to 
•distribute  the  contents  of  a  basket  of  candies,  while  the 
magician  made  a  little  speech.  He  told  the  people  that 
he  had  hoped  to  offer  them  an  extended  series  of  enter- 
tainments, but  could  now  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
them  only  once  more,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  permission 
to  occupy  the  hall  after  that  dale  having  been  positively 
denied  him.  He  added  that  those  who  had  been  present 
on  Monday  evening  would  need  no  explanation  of  Mr. 
Mullins's  hostility.  He  (Mr.  Ross)  had  frankly  expressed 
his  regret  at  having  wounded  the  lessee's  delicacy,  but 
that  sensitive  gentleman  had  declined  to  be  pacified. 

Mullins  was  standing,  as  usual,  at  the  back  of  the  hall. 
He  now  marched  down  the  aisle,  and  when  he  had  reach- 
ed the  centre,  said,  with  a  malicious  grin:  "Yon  are  not 
wanted  in  this  place  because  I  believe  you  are  a  humbug 
and  a  fraud.  But  I  won't  be  too  hard  on  you  or  any- 
body. You  shall  have  a  chance."  He  threw  open  his 
overcoat,  and  after  fumbling  a  few  seconds,  drew  a  fold- 
ed paper  from  the  inside  pocket.  "Look  here,  Mr.  Jug- 
gler," he  continued,  "if  you  or  your  girl  can,  tell  the 
endorsement  on  this  sheet,  or  give  the  number  and  the 
names,  I'll  make  it  easy  for  you.  No,  yon  sha'n't  come 
near  me,  either  of  you.  The  paper  goes  straight  into  my 
Docket  again.  If  you  can  do  what  I  propose  without 
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looking  at  it,  you  may  have  the  hall  as  often  as  you  like. 
If  not,  that's  the  end  of  it." 

Chuckling  at  the  idea  of  inflicting  annoyance  and  mor- 
tification, he  thrust  the  document  back  into  his  coat, which 
he  buttoned  tight.  Many  persons,  clearly  perceiving  how 
absurd  and  unreasonable  his  demand  was,  looked  angrily 
at  him.  but  Natty  Barton  was  trembling  with  excitement. 
He  had  recognized  the  paper  by  the  blue  tape  with  which 
it  was  bound.  It  was  the  same  lease  which  lie  had  held 
in  his  hands  two  hours  before.  He  beckoned  to  Adela, 
who  stood  quite  near  him,  and  pretended  to  pick  some 
candies  from  her  basket.  Everybody  was  giving  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Ross,  and  Natty  could  speak  softly  without 
fear  of  being  overheard. 

"I  know  all  about  that  paper,"  he  whispered  ;  "  I  know 
everything  that  is  on  the  outside.  Go  tell  your  father- 
quick,  quick !  Let  him  blindfold  me,  and  I  will  settle  old 
Mullins." 

Adela  stared  at  him  in  amazement.  :l  Are  you  sure?" 
she  asked.  "It  seems  so  strange!" 

"Of  course  I  am  sure.  Do  you  think  I  would  make  a 
mistake  about  a  thing  like  this?  Don't  lose  a  minute. 
Go  tell  your  father." 

Adela  mounted  hastily  to  the  platform,  from  which 
Mr.  Ross  was  again  addressing-the  spectators. 

"The  worthy  lessee,"  he  remarked,  "is  pleased  to  call 
me  a  humbug.  The  word  is  not  politely  chosen,  but  I 
shall  not  find  fault  with  it.  In  a  certain  way  it  is  my 
business  to  be  a  humbug,  at  your  service,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. But  he  says  also  that  I  am  a  fraud.  I  protest 
against  the  untruthfulness  of  that  epithet.  I  do  riot 
deceive  you  by  pretending  to  possess  supernatural  power. 
I  endeavor  to  amuse  you  by  seeming  to  accomplish  im- 
possible things.  As  for  Mr.  Mullius's  proposal,  he  is  well 
aware  that  I  undertake  no  miracles." 

"That's  your  affair,"  retorted  Mullins.  "I  give  you  a 
chance;  you  can  take  it  or  not,  as  you  like." 

The  conjurer  was  about  to  respond,  when  his  daughter 
approached  him  and  hastily  repeated  what  Natty  had  told 
hei».  Mr.  Ross  paused  and  gazed  searchingly  at  the  boy, 
who  sat  immediately  below,  and  whose  eager  and  deter- 
mined expression  of  face  was  abundantly  calculated  to 
inspire  contideiice.  After  an  instant's  hesitation,  the  ma- 
gician turned  once  more  to  the  audience,  most  of  whom 
were  deeply  indignant  at  Mullins's  behavior. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  true,"  he  said,  "  that  the  lessee  has 
any  intention  of  giving  me  a  chance  as  he  asserts.  But 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done.  This  is  a  most  unusual 
thing  to  attempt,  and  if  I  fail,  I  shall  throw  myself  on 
your  forbearance.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  think  any  the 
worse  of  me." 

Loud  applause  followed  this  modest  avowal,  at  the  end 
of  which  Mr.  Ross  bowed,  and  proceeded  with  his  speech. 
"  If  I  succeed  at  all,  I  mean  to  succeed  in  a  way  that 
will  bo  more  surprising  than  anything  I  have  yet  done. 
In  this  matter  I  will  not  rely  upon  my  little  daughter  for 
aid.  I  will  request  some  young  gentleman  who  is  known 
to  you  all  to  take  her  place." 

The  general  feeling  was  warmly  in  Mr.  Ross's  favor, 
and  nearly  a  score  of  lads  of  various  ages  started  toward 
the  platform,  Natty  among  them.  It  surprised  him  that 
he  was  not  particularly  called  upon.  He  was  not  familiar 
with  the  cunning  practices  by  which  conjurers  are  ac- 
customed to  magnify  the  importance  of  their  exploits. 

"Thanks  to  you  all,"  said  the  magician,  "but  I  need 
only  one.  I  think, "he  added,  with  an  air  of  doubt,,  as 
if  his  mind  were  not  already  made  up— "I  think — yes,  I 
will  choose  the  youngest  among  yon.  That  will  be  best. 
How  old  are  you,  my  young  friend?''  he  inquired,  turn- 
ing to  a  lad  who  was  evidently  Natty "s  senior. 
"  Fourteen,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"Fourteen.  And  you?"  demanded  Mr.  Ross,  looking 
at  Natty; 


''  A  little  over  twelve,"  said  Natty,  much  relieved.  He 
was  beginning  to  comprehend  Mr.  Ross's  methods. 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  conjurer;  "come  hither,  if  you 
please." 

Natty  ascended,  and  was  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his 
back  to  the  spectators.  Adela  bound  his  eyes  with  a 
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handkerchief,  and  he  was  left  alone.  In  the  body  of  the 
hall  everybody  was  keenly  interested,  and  some  showed 
not  a  little  anxiety  as  Ross  stepped  in.to  the  aisle  and 
slowly  advanced  to  the  spot  where  old  Mullius  had  plant- 
ed himself. 

"Keep  back!"  cried  the  ugly  -  tempered  lessee.  "I 
won't  let  you  see  the  paper." 

"I  have  no  wish  to  see  it,"  said  the  conjurer,  coolly, 
"and  it  gives  me  no  especial  pleasure  to  be  near  you. 
But  if  I  perform  this  feat  at  all,  I  must  do  it  according  to 
my  own  plan." 

"All  right,"  growled  Mullius;  "but  you  don't  play 
any  more  low  games  on  me." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  irritation  at  this,  and  several 
persons  cried  "  Shame!"  but  the  object  of  their  reproach 
laughed  coarsely,  and  told  the  magician  to  make  haste 
and  get  through  with  his  mummery. 

Ross  moved  on  until  he  stood  within  five  or  six  feet  of 
his  opponent.  Then,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  ho 
called  out  to  Natty, 

"Are  you  ready,  my  boy?"' 

"  Quite  ready,  sir." 

"Look  into  your  mind.  Can  you  recognize  the  paper 
which  this  individual  has  in  his  coat  pocket?" 

"  I  can,  sir;  it  is  tied  with  :i  blue  string." 

"  Anybody  could  sec  that,"  said  Mullins,  scornfully, 
"  when  I  held  it  up." 

"Are  there,"  continued  Ross,  without  heeding  the  in- 
terruption, "any  names  on  tho  back  of  the  paper?" 

"Yes,  sir;  thorn  arc  two." 

"Can  you  read  them?" 

"  I  can,  sir;  the  first  is  Huntington." 

Mullins  gave  a  start  of  astonishment.  He  could  hard- 
ly believe  his  ears. 
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"  And  the  oiher;"  pursued  the  wizard. 

"The  other  is  Mul-lins,"  replied  Natty,  pronouncing  it 
in  such  a  prolonged  and  comical  tone  of  contempt  that  a 
burst  of  laughter  echoed  through  the  hall. 

Mullins's  countenance  was  a  sight  to  behold.  He  \vas 
an  ignorant  man,  and  the  unexpected  result  of  the  ex- 
periment gave  him  a  very  queer  feeling.  But  lie  pulled 
himself  together,  and  muttered,  "There's  the  number  yet 
to  be  told." 

"True,"  said  Ross;  "the  number." 

Then  Natty  thought  he  would  do  something  on  his 
own  account,  to  make  the  trick  more  effective.  He  raised 
his  right  hand  in  the  air,  and  moved  the  forefinger  up 
and  down  three  times. 

"The  number?"  he  repealed.  "Wait  one  moment, 
please.  I  see  three  lines.  It  might  be — I  don't  say  it  is, 
yet — but  it  might  be  three." 

"It  isn't  three,"  shouted  Mullins.  "Nothing  of  the 
sort.  You  have  failed.  I  knew  you  would." 

"I  don't  say  it  is  three,"  Natty  ran  on,  hastily.  "Just 
wait  a  bit."  Again  he  moved  his  finger  up  and  down 
as  before.  "  No,  it  is  not  three,  yet  there  are  three  lines. 
I  see — I  have  it  now;  it  is  one  hundred  and  eleven." 

No  confirmation  in  words  was  needed  from  Mullins. 
His  face  was  black  with  rage  as  lie  swung  himself  about 
fiercely  and  left  the  hall.  The  gentlemen  in  the  audience 
cheered  till  the  windows  rattled,  and  the  ladies  shook 
their  handkerchiefs  so  that  the  lights  flickered.  Mr.  Ross 
thanked  them  heartily,  and  led  Natty  forward  to  receive 
his  share  of  the  demonstration.  Adela  was  enthusiastic 
in  her  gratitude. 

"You  dear  boy,"  she  said,  after  the  people  had  dis- 
persed; "how  beautifully  you  managed  it!  Didn't  he, 
papa?  It  was  just  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  stage  all 
his  life.  You  puzzled  me,  sir,  with  your  '  three  lines.'  I 
did  not  know  what  was  coming.  How  delighted  mamma 
will  be  I" 

"It  was  a  capital  performance,"  Mr.  Ross  assented. 
"You  have  helped  me  immensely,  Master  Natty.  Will 
you  go  with  us  to  the  hotel?  Not  to-night?  Then  come 
to-morrow.  My  wife  will  be  glad  to  add  her  thanks  to 
ours.  This  is  the  second  good  turn  you  have  done  us, 
and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  to  repay  you." 

IV. 

When  Natty  went  to  make  his  call  on  the  following 
day  he  found  bad  news  awaiting  him.  Mullins  had 
broken  his  pledge.  He  had  just  notified  Mr.  Ross  that  in 
consequence  of  information  privately  received,  he  had 
concluded  that  the  exhibitions  were  dangerous,  and  that 
he  was  bound  in  duty  to  suppress  them.  The  astonished 
conjurer  demanded  an  explanation,  and  was  told  that 
Mullins's  sou  had  discovered  the  secret  of  the  pistol  trick, 
which  was  of  a  nature  to  imperil  human  life.  Such 
risks,  he  declared,  should  not  be  permitted  in  Fenlowe 
Hall.  Ross  retorted  that  there  never  had  been  anything 
wrong  with  the  pistol  until  that  mischievous  boy  had 
meddled  with  it,  and  that  if  any  mishap  had  ensued,  it 
would  have  been  due  solely  to  the  malicious  prank  of 
Mullins  junior.  But  the  old  man  continued  to  rail,  and 
held  to  his  resolution  to  drive  the  unfortunate  family  out 
of  town. 

This  was  too  much  for  Natty,  who  straightway  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  acquaint  Mr.  Huntington  with 
the  fuels,  and  seek  his  intercession.  He  did  not  precisely 
know  what  that  gentleman  would  be  able  to  do,  but  had 
a  vague  conviction  that  nobody  could  stand  against  so 
much  dignity,  importance,  and  wealth,  as  were  united  in 
his  mother's  patron.  He  trotted  home,  and  summoning 
all  his  courage,  presented  himself,  not  without  anxious 
misgivings,  at  the  door  of  the  library,  in  which  the  law- 
yer passed  most  of  his  afternoons. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mr.  Huntington,  in  response  to  Nat- 


ty's  timid  knock.  He  was  not  a  very  old  man,  and  there 
was  never  any  harshness  in  his  manner,  but  his  unchan- 
ging gravity  and  stateliuess  of  demeanor  always  impressed 
Natty  with  a  sense  of  awe.  The  lad  did  not  lielieve  that 
any  person  alive  had  seen  Mr.  Huntington  smile.  His 
face  was  careworn;  and  he  seemed  to  take  no  satisfaction 
in  anything,  at  least  not  in  anything  that  boys  could  un- 
derstand. Yet  his  speech  was  not  severe,  and  his  actions 
were  often  kind.  Only  last  Independence  day  he  had 
enriched  Natty  with  a  prodigious  box  of  fireworks,  the 
possession  of  which  would  have  filled  the  youngster's 
heart  with  perfect  rapture  if  he  had  not  been  compelled 
to  promise  that  none  of  the  crackers  or  bombs  should  be 
exploded  near  the  house.  This  spoiled  a  great  part  of 
Natty's  enjoyment,  whose  filial  wish  had  been  to  enliven 
his  affectionate  mother's  nerves  with  a  series  of  first-class 
Fourth  of  July  sensations. 

After  much  hesitation  and  a  great  deal  of  stammering, 
he  succeeded  in  telling  his  story.  Mr.  Huntington  listen- 
ed silently,  and  when  the  recital  was  ended,  began  to  ask 
questions. 

"You  say  that  Mr.  Mullins  first  refused  because  he 
was  angry  with  the  conjurer,  and  afterward  on  the  ground 
of  danger  to  the  public?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  But  there  was  no  danger  apart  from  that  which  young 
Mullins  might  have  caused  ?" 

"No,  sir;  none." 

"Your  idea  about  the  lease  was  timely  and  ingenious; 
but  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  as  you  had  seen  the 
names  and  the  number  while  you  were  on  an  errand  for 
me,  it  might  be  improper  to  disclose  them?" 

"I  did  think  of  that,  sir;  but  I  said  to  myself,  if  old 
Mullins — Mr.  Mullins,  I  mean — was  willing  to  talk  about 
them,  it  wouldn't  be  wrong  for  me  to  do  so  too." 

"  Very  well;  I  do  not  blame  you.  Your  motive  was  a 
good  one.  But  by-and-by,  perhaps  after  this  Mr.  Ross 
has  gone  away,  I  advise  you  to  explain  to  your  friends 
how  the  trick  was  performed,  and  why.  You  should  not 
give  any  one  the  chance  to  say  that  you  had  deceived 
people,  or  even  misled  them,  without  a  worthy  purpose." 

"I  understand  that,  sir;  and  I  told  mother  last  night 
how  it  happened." 

"That  is  right.  And  as  to  the  hall,  I  will  inquire  into 
that  matter.  If  you  have  made  no  mistake,  and  Mr.  Mul- 
lins has  no  other  reason  for  excluding  Mr.  Ross,  I  think 
we  will  set  aside  his  objections." 

"Oh,  can  you,  sir?"  cried  Natty,  overjoyed  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  pleading. 

"  Why,  I  suppose  so.  You  know  that  Fenlowe  Hall 
belongs  to  me." 

"  No,  sir,  I  did  not  kiiow  it;  but  I  am  so  glad.  May  I 
tell  Adela — and  her  father?" 

"Not  yet.  Let  me  see  Mullins  first.  Why  do  you 
wish  to  tell  them?" 

"It  will  please  them  so  much,  sir.  Mrs.  Ross  is  sick, 
and  they  want  to  stay  here  till  she  gets  well.  They 
thought  they  would  be  driven  away  by  old  Mullins — by 
Mr.  Mullins — but  if  they  could  know  at  once— 

"I  see.  Well,  you  may  say  that  if  Mr.  Ross  can  sat- 
isfy the  owner  of  the  hall,  he  may  continue  to  occupy  it. 
But  you  will  not  mention  my  name,  and  he  must  not 
speak  to  the  lessee  upon  the  subject.  If  these  conditions 
are  not  observed,  I  shall  not  interfere.  Is  that  all, 
Natty?" 

"Thank  you;  yes,  sir.      But —     Yes,  sir;  that  is  all." 

"You  speak  as  if  there  was  something  more.  What 
is  it?" 

Natty  looked  down  at  the  floor,  then  up  at  the  ceiling, 
and  then  out  of  the  window,  greatly  embarrassed. 

"  Go  on,  my  boy.  Have  you  any  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  me?" 

"No,  sir;  oh  no!     Perhaps — perhaps  I  am  afraid  with: 
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out  any  reason.  Good-afternoon, 
sir."  And  Natty  started  to  run 
away. 

"Wait,"  said  Mr.  Huntington. 
"  I  am  very  sorry  you  are  afraid  of 
me.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  need. 
Oblige  me  by  saying  what  was  on 
your  mind." 

"It  was  nothing,"  Natty  persisted. 

' '  Exactly ;  then  it  is  all  the  easier 
to  tell.  Out  with  it." 

"Well,  sir;  only  this.  The  lit- 
tle girl  does  not  look  very  well,  ei- 
ther, and  I  thought — if  I  might- 
just  for  a  few  minutes  — the  river 
garden  is  so  beautiful  now— and  the 
weather  is  not  too  cold— but  110  mat- 
ter; good-afternoon,  sir." 

"  You  need  not  go  yet,"  said  Mr. 
Huntington;  and  he  looked  at  Nat- 
ty so  curiously  and  so  long  that  the 
lad  began  to  be  afraid  he  had  been 
guilty  of  some  frightful  act  of  pre- 
sumption. "You  know,"  proceed- 
ed the  lawyer,  "that  visitors  rarely 
come  here.  I  am  not  in  the  best  of 
health  myself,  and  I  prefer  to  be 
alone.  But  I  think  you  will  not 
distm-b  me.  Yes,  you  may  bring 
your  young  friend  to-morrow.  Let 
her  come  about  noon,  and  tell  your 
mother  that  I  shall  be  pleased  if 
she  will  prepare  some  luncheon  for 
you  both.  That  is  all  now,  I  pre- 
sume." 

"Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  Natty  replied, 
quite  unable  to  express  his  delight 
in  formal  words.  "  I  hope  you  will 

excuse  me  for  being  afraid.      I  wish   I  wasn't.      Some- 
times I  can't  help  it.      I  will  try— but  I  don't  know." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Mr.  Huntington,  gently  enough,  but  still 
without  a  smile.  "  Good-day." 

Natty  flew  to  his  mother,  and  delivered  his  news  so 
breathlessly  and  in  such  broken  and  disconnected  sen- 
tences that  the  excellent  housekeeper  was  in  great  con- 
cern lest  her  child  had  strayed  out  of  his  senses. 

"  It  can't  be,"  she  exclaimed,  after  he  had  contrived  to 
unburden  himself.  "  A  strange  girl  to  come  here  ?  How 
did  you  dare  to  propose.it?" 

"  Is  it  wrong,  mother  ?" 

"Wrong?  No,  not  wrong;  but  I  should  not  have 
dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  There  has  not  been  a  child  in 
the  house  except  you  for  years  and  years.  I  thought 
there  never  would  be.  It  is  a  great  event,  Natty,  though 
you  cannot  understand  my  reason  for  saying  so." 

"Why  is  it  that  nobody  comes  here,  mother,  and  that 
Mr.  Huiitiugton  seems  to  have  no  friends  ?  Did  he  nev- 
er like  to  know  people  ?" 

"  Ah,  Natty,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  whole  now.  Mr.  Hnnt- 
ington  had  a  heavy  grief  a  long  time  ago.  It  was  soon 
after  you  were  born.  He  had  an  only  sister  whom  he 
loved  devotedly;  but  she  married  against  his  wish,  and 
they  parted  in  anger.  He  never  saw  her  again." 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  asked  Natty,  much  impressed  by  his 
mother's  gravity. 

"She  died  soon  after.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  her  bro- 
ther, though  he  was  right  about  the  marriage.  Helen's 
husband  was  not  a  fit  man  for  her  to  wed.  But  Mr. 
Huntington  could  not  forgive  himself  for  his  severity  to 
her,  and  he  has  suffered  ever  since.  He  tried  to  do  some- 
thing to  repair  a  part  of  his  fault,  but  failed;  and  that 
made  him  more  gloomy  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
been.  You  shall  hear  it  all  some  time.  Natty,  and  then, 
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young  as  you  are,  you  will  be  sorry  for  him.  I  am  glad 
he  has  broken  the  habit  of  closing  the  house  to  every- 
body. Perhaps  brighter  days  will  follow." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  FLOWER  OE  THE  BONAPARTES. 

SPRING-TIME  and  the  sceut  of  violets  never  come  without 
._  my  recalling  an  incident  in  ruy  childhood.  The  Empress 
Eugenie  was  then  very  beautiful,  and  the  "mirror  of  fashion." 
French  dolls  were  a  comparative  novelty,  and  when  one  arrived 
for  a  charity  fair  dressed  precisely  as  the  Empress  had  heen 
dressed  at  a  ball,  and  modelled  as  nearly  like  her  as  possible,  you 
can  fancy  our  delight. 

The  doll's  costume  was  violet  gauze  over  silk  of  the  same 
color.  Her  golden  hair  was  wreathed  in  violets.  She  held  a 
bouquet  of  the  same  flowers,  and  in  a  girdle  had  violets  studded 
with  tiny  brilliants.  The  fair  delicate  outline  of  the  Empress's 
face  was  very  perfect  in  the  wax  doll,  and  the  child  who  finally 
was  its  possessor  felt  very  proud  indeed.  Now  she  has  other 
thoughts  connected  with  the  flower  of  the  Bouapartes.  Years 
later  there  came  a  day  iu  London  when  no  one  could  tbiuk  or 
speak  of  anything  but  the  fact  that  the  young  Prince  Imperial 
had  been  killed  iu  Zululand.  Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  vio- 
lets. The  flower-venders  in  Covcnt  Garden  Market  could  not 
supply  the  demand  for  them.  I  question  if  on  that  sad  day 
there  were  many  people  who  did  not  wear  a  touch  of  the  purple 
color  of  France.  The  Empress  Kngi'iiie  had  brooches  made  as 
souvenirs — three  violets,  with  :i  small  diamond  in  the  ceutrc — 
and  it  was  what  is  called  "the  order  of  the  clay"  to  wear  vio- 
lets for  three,  weeks. 

It  is  hard  to  say  Vhence  .spring  these  flower  customs,  but 
they  have  their  value,  ami  cerlainly  they  increase  our  love  of 
nature.  There  are  various  kinds  of  violets — some  hardy,  and 
some  tenderly  to  be  used  ingrowth.  Those  which  Shakespeare 
mentions — "violets  dim,  but  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's 
eyes" — are  the  tiny  scented  ones.  Their  leaves  are  large  and 
downy,  very  bright  green,  and  in  their  perfume  seems  a  sort  of 
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warmth.  Thcv  are  mure  ilil'liciilt  1"  cultivate  tli;in  the  dog- 
violet,  which  has  no  perfume,  1ml  grows  boldly  and  gayly,  hold- 
ing its  head  up  (Vnni  widely  separated  sepals,  defying  you,  as  it 
Here.  Id  criticise  its  lack  of  scent.  It  is  light  Idne,  large  in 
leaf,  and  easily  found  in  early  spring.  Tin'  .May-apple  violet  is 

the  charming   white   •.  daim\   in   everj    curve,  with  a   s.'eut 

some lh ing  like  that  of  the  s  el  Id  u  \  inlet.  '1'lie  Neapolitans  are 
tin'  lie.-,l  for  little  .nardencrs.  1'lant  lirsl.  in  May,  and  trans- 
plant in  August,  l>nt  lie  very  sure  there  is  no  stagnant  water 
near  tln'in.  The  deeper  i  he  purplish  line,  tin'  sweeter  t  he  fra- 
grance of  the  violet.  In  the  south  of  England,  not  far  from 
TdiYpiay.  we  used  to  lind  sweet-scented  vidlcls  as  early  as  I'eli- 
rnary,  lint  it  is  rare  iu  America  to  get  the  fragrance  in  the  wild 
flower. 

Violets  are  still  laid  on  the  tomb  of  the  Napoleons.  The  ex- 
Kmprcss  to-day  is  a  hroken-hearted  woman  and  a  great  snft'erer 
physically.  When  1  lirsl  saw  her, she  seemed  to  me  far  lovelier 
than  t  he  waxen  doll  made  so  like  her;  ami  when  I  saw  her  last. 
at  C'liiselhnrst,  she  looked  as  though  she  had  indeed  passed 
through  the  "  baptism  of  lire."  In  her  belt  she  wore  a  hunch 
of  violets;  and  those  in  England  who  remember  the  brave  lad 
who  earned  his  laurels  young,  could  tell  yon  how  on  a  certain 
anniversary  the  very  air  about  Chisclhnrst  seems  to  breathe  vi- 
olets, aud  the  tomb  is  freshly  ladeu  with  them  daily. 


OUR   HERO. 

BY  WILDER  GRAHAME. 


OW  the  boys  all  laughed  slyly 
the  morning  this  given  young 
o'iant  first  came  on  the  road! 
Here  was  a  rare  subject  on 
which  to  work  their  jokes.  He 
was  a  tall,  handsome  fellow, 
slroiig  as  an  ox,  and  fresh  from 
"  way  back." 

I'.ut.  fortunately  for  him, 
there  was  little  opportunity 
for  mischief  during  the  "run,"  ami  as  he  succeeded  in 
doing  his  own  part,  well,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  ac- 
commodate others,  he  had  plenty  of  friends  at  the  end  of 
his  first  trip.  Still,  no  amount  of  friendship  could  en- 
tirely save  him  from  the  pranks  of  his  mates.  Impossi- 
bilities by  the  score  were  left  for  him  to  attempt,  and  the 
number  of  false  errands  he  was  sent  on  would  have  ruf- 
fled the  temper  of  almost  any  one  but  this  good-natured 
Irishman. 

"Pat,"  said  some  one,  "take  this  bolt  to  the  shop,  and 
tell  them  to  draw  it  out;"  at  the  same  time  handing  him 
a  bit  of  iron  that  a  blacksmith  would  as  soon  have  both- 
ered with  as  with  a  broken  nail. 

"Did  you  get  it  fixed?''  asked  the  joker,  as  the  verdant, 
youth  returned  a  few  minutes  later. 

"Faith,  an'  it's  fixed,  me  friend!  Now  ye  only  has  to 
fix  the  car  to  fit  it." 

"Pat,"  called  another,  "go  down  and  tell  the  boss  to 
send  up  a  left-handed  crowbar. 

"All  right,  me  hearty,"  was  the  answer.  But  the 
laugh  was  soon  turned  on  the  tormentor  when  Pat  was 
heard  to  shout,  "Boss,  there  is  a  left-handed  galoot  up 
here  that  wants  a  crowbar." 

Such  was  his  daily  life,  being  often  laughed  at  for  his 
ignorance,  and  quite  as  often  getting  the  laugh  on  his 
persecutors. 

But  Pat  could  fight  when  aroused,  and  more  than  once 
the  boys  found  this  out  to  their  sorrow.  There  was  not 
his  match  on  the  entire  division.  But  after  this  was  ful- 
ly understood  and  his  reputation  for  courage  thoroughly 
established,  it  was  his  big  heart,  not  his  big  lists,  that  won 
him  friends.  He  was  never  too  tired  to  do  a  little  more 
than  his  share,  and  if  one  of  the  boys  was  sick,  Pat  was  a 
constant  attendant  when  oil'  duty. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  all  rejoiced  as  step  by  step  he 
advanced  to  head-light  brakeman  and  then  into  the  fire- 
man's box?  With  one  exception,  everybody  rejoiced  at 


his  good  fortune,  even  though  he  did  climb  over  our  own 
heads.  However,  Charlie  Ryan,  a  big  brakeman,  never 
forgave  his  rival's  promotion  over  himself,  and,  like  most 
of  those  unri'.-isoh.-ilih'  people  who  brood  revenge,  laid  all 
the  blame  on  Pat  himself. 

I!ut  the  latter  was  not  injured  in  the  least  by  this  jea- 
lousy .  and  by  elo-e  application  to  his  duty  it  was  not  long 
till  he  was  called  to  take  the  place  of  engineer.  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  but  Ryan  were  as  proud  and  happy  when 
Pal  was  given  an  engine  as  he,  was  himself. 

About  this  time  a  change  came  over  his  ways  which 
the  boys  were  not  slow  to  notice.  From  the  gay  Irish- 
man, he  became  silent  and  thoughtful.  His  manner  was 
at  all  times  as  gentle  as  a  woman's.  All  the  old  rough- 
ness had  disappeared. 

Some  of  us  suspected  what  the  reason  was,  and  were 
riot  greatly  surprised  when  a  "  supply  "  took  his  place 
for  a  few  days.  While  we  were  glad  of  his  success,  it 
was  very  lonesome  for  us  now  without  our  old  friend. 
He  never  came  back  among  us  again  except  for  the  runs. 
You  see,  he  had  a  little  cottage  of  his  own  now,  just  back 
a  little  on  the  hill,  and  he  didn't  care  to  leave  it  while 
off  duty.  Sometimes  we  used  to  go  and  visit  him,  and  I 
well  know  that  the  evenings  we  spent  there  with  the 
music  aud  all  the  young  wife's  refining  influences  made 
hetter  men  of  us. 

It  seemed  as  if  every  upward  turn  of  Pat'o  wheel  of 
good  fortune  only  made  a  more  bitter  enemy  of  Ryan. 
He  never  lost  a  chance  to  do  his  noble-hearted  mate  an 
injury  or  make  some  cutting  remark.  One  day  in  partic- 
ular his  insults  made  my  blood  boil  just  from  the  friend- 
ship that  I  had  for  Pat.  It  seemed  as  if  his  victim's  pa- 
tience exasperated  him,  and  not  content  with  abusing  the 
man,  he  turned  his  remarks  against  the  young  wife. 

For  an  instant  the  old  fire  came  flashing  up,  and  we 
felt  that  the  scoundrel  would  pay  dearly  for  that  attack; 
but  the  angry  eyes  happened  to  rest  a  moment  on  that 
little  white  cottage;  then  they  softened. 

"No;  I  promised  not  to  fight  any  more,  and  if  I  did,  it 
would  hurt  the  little  woman  up  yonder  more  than  he  can 
injure  her." 

No  one  could  injure  her  in  that  crowd,  and  while  we 
respected  Pat  more  for  that  victory  over  himself  than  for 
any  he  could  have  won  over  Ryan,  some  of  us  with  less 
self-control  warned  the  latter  on  the  sly  what  he  could 
expect  from  the  rest  of  us  for  a  repetition  of  his  abuse  of 
our  friend.  After  that  he  was  not  quite  so  bold,  but  his 
hate  was  stronger  than  ever. 

I  was  Pat's  fireman  now,  and.  would  not  have  been 
half  as  well  contented  had  I  been  given  an  engine  of  my 
own.  With  him  I  learned  to  watch  for  the  white  hand- 
kerchief back  on  the  hill,  waved  in  reply  to  his  great  red 
one.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  absent,  rain  or  shine,  as 
we  swept  by. 

On  Monday  (I  remember  the  day  so  well  because  I 
can't  forget  how  proud  and  handsome  Pat  and  his  young 
wife  looked  at  church  the  day  before,  the  handsomest 
couple  I  ever  saw,  I  think)  we  had  to  wait  ten  minutes 
for  an  extra  passenger  train  to  pull  out  ahead  of  us.  No- 
thing annoyed  Pat  so  much  as  being-  behind  time,  so  as 
soon  as  we  started,  he  tried  his  best  to  make  up  what  he 
had  lost  in  waiting.  However,  the  grade  was  rather 
heavy  and  against  us,  and  we  could  barely  hold  our  own 
to  the  next  station  with  our  long  and  heavy  train  of  lum- 
ber. I  think  we  lost  a  little  on  that  part  of  our  run. 
But  the  next  stretch  was  down  grade,  with  a  clear  run  of 
eighteen  miles,  so  we  prepared  to  do  our  best. 

"Bill,"  he  said  at  last,  "do  you  think  me  a  coward? 
I  know  you  don't,  but  would  you  if  I  did  something  that 
might  make  others  think  so?" 

"No,  Pat,"  I  answered;  "I  wouldn't,  because  I 
couldn't." 

He  sat  for  a  long  time  looking  out  on  the  track  ahead 
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without  a  word.  Finally  lie  said:  "  Bill,  this  is  my  last 
run.  I  am  going-  to  leave  the  road  to-night.  I  know 
the  little  woman  at  home  worries  a  good  deal  when  I  am 
:iw:i.y,  and  I  have  been  thinking  as  I  came  along  how 
awful  she  would  feel  if  anything  should  happen  to  me. 
I  do  not,  mind  it  for  myself,  hut  it  ain't  worth  the  risk, 
Bill,  and  I  quit  to-night." 

Somehow,  as  he  spoke,  it  came  upon  me  with  a  Hash  of 
horror  that  he  would  never  live  to  quit --would  die  al 
the  throttle.  But  for  that,  much  as  I  should  miss  him,  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  him  quit  for  just  the  rea- 
son he  had  given.  I  could  not  answer  him  at  once,  but 
just  looked  about  me  at  the  landscape.  How  beautiful 
it  all  was  that  day — the  river  shining  like,  silver  below 
us,  the  hill  around  the  base  of  which  we.  were  sweeping 
stretching  up  above,  the  green  trees  venturing  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  track!  Yes,  it  was  all  so  beautiful,  so 
quiet— and  then  shriek  upon  shriek  burst  from  a  whistle 
just  ahead  of  us,  and  we  saw,  as  we  rounded  the  curve, 
so  near  we  could  not  stop  that  heavy  train  in  time  on 
such  a  grade,  the  passenger  standing  with  a  broken  drive- 
wheel.  We  could  easily  have  stopped  the  engine  in  a 
quarter  of  the  distance,  but  not  with  that  heavy  train 
behind  it.  Oh,  why  had  they  not  nagged  us?  A  con 
fused  picture  of  excited,  frenzied  men  and  women,  scream- 
ing, shouting,  vainly  signalling  us  to  stop  comes  back 
to  me  now.  I  knew  that  all  of  their  efforts  were  useless 
— they  were  doomed. 

Unable  to  stand  the  sight,  I  looked  away,  at  Pat.  His 
face  was  white  and  set,  but  I  think  his  hand  was  never 
quite  as  firm. and  steady  before.  The  brakes  were  called, 
the  air-brakes  on,  the  lever  reversed  —  all  that  human 
power  could  do  was  done  almost  before  the  first  shriek  of 
that  Whistle  had  ceased  to  sound.  Need  we  stay  longer? 
Our  best — but  oh,  how  little! — had  been  done. 

"  Yes,  Bill,  go,'"  Pat  said.    "We  can  do  no  more  here." 

Boys,  I  swear  I  thought  he  meant  to  follow,  or  I  never 
would  have  left  him.  I  saw  him  look  up  the  hill  toward 
where  the  cottage  stood  miles  back,  up  at  the  blue  sky, 
and  then  I  jumped.  Quick  as  lightning  he  opened  the 
throttle  wide,  and  the  liberated  engine,  wrenching  itself 
loose  from  the  somewhat  slackened  train,  with  a  sudden 
plunge  dashed  down  the  hill.  Down  to  the  very  edge  of 
that  confused  and  struggling  mass  of  humanity  ;  then, 
with  that  same  lightning-like  motion,  the  lever  is  re- 
versed, and  the  faithful  locomotive  thunders  back  to  meet 
that  mass  of  rolling  death.  Ah,  yes!  we  saw  his  plan 
now.  Pat  had  climbed  up  one  step  farther,  from  the 
engineer's  seat  to  the  hero's  throne. 

The  passenger  was  saved,  but  as  the  man  who  was 
offering  up  his  life  for  theirs  dashed  into  that  mass  of 
descending  timber  with  a  crash  that  fairly  shook  the  hills 
and  piled  the  wreck  full  twenty  feet  in  the  air,  the  res 
cued  mortals  below  forgot  their  recent  danger,  and  were 
swayed  by  one  emotion  only — an  overwhelming  awe  be- 
fore that  act  of  superhuman  valor.  An  instant  of  this, 
then  one  wild  rush  for  that  great  pile  of  broken  timbers. 
Ah,  well  indeed  I  knew  that  Pat  had  made  his  last  trip! 

Still  living,  although  crushed  beyond  the  possibilities 
of  life,  we  found  him,  and  bore  him  back  on  the  wreck- 
ing-train (he  would  not  have  it  otherwise)  to  the  cottage. 

"Bill,"  he  whispered,  "won't  you  go  and  break  the 
news  to  her?  Be  gentle,  gentle,  Bill." 

Gentle  !  I  wondered  if  an  angel's  ways  could  seem 
gentle  to  one  used  to  his. 

I  never  could  recall  how  I  told  her.  Let  it  be  sacred 
to  that  hour  of  sorrow. 

I  do  not  think  he  felt  the  pain  as  we  carried  him  up 
the  hill.  He  only  realized  that  he  was  going  home. 
She  was  there  to  meet  him,  her  hero,  and  helped  us  lay 
him  on  the  bed.  Then  we  went  out,  and  left  them  alone. 
"Won't  they  let  me  see  him?"  said  a  voice  in  our 
midst. 


It  was  Charlie  Ryan.  We  would  have  turned  him 
away,  but  Pat  heard,  and  sent  out  for  us  all,  Charlie 
among  the  rest. 

"Pat,"  he  said,  bursting  into  tears,  "I  didn't  mean  to 
do  this.  I  truly  didn't.  They  sent  me  back  to  flag  you, 
and  when  I  saw  you  coming,  I  thought  what  a  grand 
chance  it  would  be  to  let  you  pass,  and  claim  you  were 
not  on  the  lookout  and  did  not  see  me.  I  did  not  know 
a  heavy  train  would  make  so  much  difference  in  slop- 
ping. I  never  dreamed  of  ;m  accident  more  than  your 
passing  me  and  getting  discharged  for  carelessness.  I 
was  certain  you  could  stop  in  time  after  you  came  in 
sight  of  them." 

"Well,  never  mind,  Charlie,"  said  Pat,  in  a  whisper; 
"  I  did  stop  in  time." 

"Did!  Yes;  and  I  hope  they  will  hang  me  for  it. 
They  must.  I  murdered  you,  and  I  want  to  die." 

The  old  sweet  spirit  of  forgiveness,  of  trying  to  make 
some  one  happy,  prevailed  over  the  weakness  of  almost 
death. 

"Charlie,  it  only  makes  a  very  little  difference  in  my 
life,  anyway  —  just  a  few  years,  maybe.  I  know  you 
did  not  mean  to  have  this  happen.  It's  all  right.  But 
don't  you  think  you  might  try  to  make  somebody  else 
better?  Boys,  we  all  know  he  is  reaping  the  bitterest 
fruits  of  all,  except " — and  the  tears  came  to  his  own  eyes 
as  he  looked  toward  his  wife — "one.  I  know  she  will 
forgive  him  as  freely  as  I  do.  Won't  you  stand  by  him?" 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  Do  you  see  that  little 
white  house  up  there  on  the  hill?  That  is  Pat's  cottage. 
And  his  grave?  Well,  it  seemed  as  if  those  two  people — 
his  little  wife  and  Charlie—just  dragged  him  out  of  it  by 
force.  The  doctors  all  said  there  was  no  possible  hope; 
but  the  wife  said  he  would  get  well,  and  Charlie  said  no- 
thing, only  worked;  but  they  conquered.  He  was  help- 
less, though,  for  months,  and  Charlie's  funds  and  his  own 
savings  melted  away  under  the  heavy  expenses ;  but 
someway —  well,  none  of  them  ever  knew  it  till  long 
afterwards. 

But  you  can  see  his  monument  if  you  wish.  Up  at 
the  company's  office,  in  a  room  built  for  that  purpose,  is 
a  battered  mass  of  iron  and  brass  that  once  was  the  loco- 
motive he  stopped  a  train  with. 

And  Pat  himself,  finding  that  he  could  never  do  hard 
physical  work  again,  became  a  lawyer.  He  lives  in  the 
city  now,  but  Charlie  keeps  the  little  white  house  in  shape 
for  him,  and  every  summer  he  comes  back  and  lives 
among  us  again.  They  call  him  "Judge"  now,  and 
have  tacked  a  whole  alphabet  of  letters  to  his  name;  but 
among  the  boys  he  is  and  always  will  be  "Pat,"  our 
comrade  and  our  hero. 


QUEEN  MAB  AND  HER  FAIRY  COURT. 

31   (Tableau. 
BY    LYDIA  FIELD    EMMET. 

THIS  matter  of  fairies  is  one  that  occupies  a  good 
deal  of  most  people's  attention  while  they  still  be- 
long to  the  realm  of  childhood.  The  fact  is,  fairies  were 
invented  when  the  world  was  young;  and  the  best  of 
the  whole  thing  is  that  people  may  think  just  as  they 
please  about  the  subject,  and  there  is  no  authority  to 
gainsay  them.  The  tiniest  child  in  the  nursery  has  an 
equal  right  with  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  to  wander  a  I 
will  in  the  paths  of  fairyland,  and  choose  what  man- 
ner of  people  he  shall  meet  there:  any  kind,  from  a 
Queen  who  sleeps  in  a  walnut  shell  with  a  rose  petal  for 
counterpane,  to  a  giant  whose  chin  rests  on  top  of  the 
clouds,  and  who  uses  huge  oak-trees  for  toothpicks.  It 
is,  however,  rather  erroneous,  except  as  a  matter  of  com- 
parison, to  mention  the  latter  as  belonging  to  fairyland. 
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Giants  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  intimates :  lln>y  are 
iisii.-illy  looked  upon  with  awe,  except  \\lien  they  hap- 
pcn  to  lie  good.  A  'j'ood  giant  is  a  rare  hut  very  auive 
alile  cliaraeler,  though  generally  too  simple-minded  to 
carrj  as  much  weight  and  influence  as  the  had  ones.  It 
is  the  very  littleness  of  fairies  which  makes  them  so 
convenient  and  get -at  able.  "He  loves  to  he  little  and 
hales  to  be  hi",-."  as  Stevenson  says  of  that  unseen  com- 
u  who  is  always  ready  lo  play  with  children  when 
they  are  happy  and  good.  Was  anything  ever  written 
down  in  black  and  white  before  more  original  and  dp- 
light  fill  than  that  very  little  hook-.  Tin'  <  'liilil'ti  (!<tnl<'ii 
of  Verses'?  and  how  did  any  one  ever  succeed  in  grow  ing 


them  all  in  white  unless  the  very  faintest  and  softest 
shades  can  he  had.  They  might  all,  except  the  Queen, 
be  in  light  katydid  green,  with  silver  girdles.  That 
would  really  be  the  most  effective  arrangement.  Their 
wind's  may  be  managed  ill  various  ways.  One  plan 
would  be  to  bend  bonnet  wire  in  the  right  shapes,  and 
then  cover  these  slight  frames  with  thin  gauze,  on  which 
could  be  painted  or  pasted  tinsel  spots  and  lines.  An- 
other plan  would  be  to  make  the  wings  of  crinkled  tissue- 
paper,  like  the  lain))  shades  and  biilterlly  screens  so  much 
in  vogue.  After  the  sheets  are  crinkled  and  glued  to- 
gether, they  can  be  cut  in  any  shape  round  the  edges, 
and  di rated  with  water  -  colors  and  gilt  paint.  The 
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up  to  be  a  man  and  remembering  exactly  how   it   used 
to  feel  to  be  little? 

The  fairy  Queen  in  this  tableau  is  clad  in  a  wispy  lit- 
tle dress  of  white  and  gold  gauze.      There  are  so  many  of 
such  things  to  be  had,  in  such  endless  variety  of  stripes 
or  spangles.      This  dress  must  he.  soft  and  easily  draped 
It  is  made  perfectly  straight,  like  a  Greek  dress,  without 
shaping  or  gathers,  and  is  girdled  with  bright  gilt,  hands 
On   her  yellow  curls  perches   a  little   gilt,   paper   crown 
with  points  of  huge  glass  pearls.      In  one  hand  is  a  gilt 
wand,  at  the  top  of  which  glitters  a  star 

The  other  fairies'  dresses  am  obviously  very  simple 
affairs.  They  are  not  made  at  all,  but  consist  of  long 
wide  pieces  of  material,  which  are  passed  under  one  arm 
and  fastened  over  the  other  shoulder,  and  then  girdled 
ill  SOine  cases  round  the  waist,  in  others  under  the  arms. 
The  little  figure  sitting  on  the  ground  wears  no  girdle 
at  all.  The  material  used  for  their  draperies  may  he  ei- 
ther cheese-cloth  or  thin  crepe,  or  any  sort  of  soft 
gauze.  They  are  all  in  the  palest,  shades,  and  each  one 
should  be  different — one  in  violet,  one  ill  green,  others  in 
pink,  blue,  and  primrose.  It  would  look  better  to  have 


wings  may  be  fastened  to  the  shoulders  with  strips  of 
white  court-plaster.  The  stars  on  their  heads  are  Christ- 
mas-tree stars,  the  kind  which  have  different-colored 
centres,  and  look  like  priceless  gems. 

Poor  little  Puck  had  almost  been  forgotten,  hut  his 
dress  is  too  slight  to  require  much  description.  He  is  of 
such  a  very  tender  age  that  he  will  not  mind  exposing 
his  plum])  little  legs.  His  garment  maybe  of  old- 
rose  or  dull  yellow,  ami  on  his  head  is  a  brilliant  scarlet 
or  cardinal  pointed  cap.  He  holds  in  his  hand  the  red 
Mower  which  "maids  call  love-in-idleness." 

The  Queen  is  swinging  in  a  little  hammock  made  of 
a  long  wreath  of  some  soft  dull  greenish  stuff,  which 
should  not  be  much  noticed  under  its  rich  festoons  of 
wild-grape  vine.  This  tableau  is  especially  designed  to 
be  given  in  the  open  air  on  a  summer's  day.  It  would 
be  very  simple,  however,  to  arrange  it  in-doors,  with  soft 
green  hangings  behind.  It  would  also  gain  very  much 
by  having  a  red  or  green  light  thrown  a,  little  on  one 
ide  The  lights  might  he  varied,  and  the  curtain  raised 
lirst  on  a  sunset  glow,  and  then  again  on  pale  fairylike 
moonlight. 


FIVE  bonnie  maidens,  side  by  side, 
Their  brows  with  roguish  rapture  lit, 
"Which  do  you  love  the  best?"  they  cried. 

My  favor,  it 

For  once  nppeared  a  worthy  prize! 
They  scanned  me  with  their  eager  eyes, 
Besieged  my  heart  with  smiles  and  sighs, 
And  each,  demure,  self-satisfied, 
Believed  herself— the  saucy  chit— 

My  favorite. 


Bine  ribbons  in  the  golden  hnir 

Whose  curls  across  lier  forehead  strayed, 

Serene  and  thoughtful,  grave  and  fair, 

My  Adelaide 

Took  from  her  breast  a  love-knot  sweet: 
I  thought  her  victory  complete, 
My  heart  was  hers,  when  at  my  feet, 
With  bended  knee  and  graceful  air, 
Her  gift,  half  daring,  half  afraid, 

My  Addle  laid. 

Dark  eyes  whose  pure  and  gentle  rays 
Shine  through  their  lashes'  dusky  screen, 
Soft  hands  and  lender,  tranquil  ways 

Has  Ernestine. 

Her  thoughts  are  mirrored  in  her  look 
Like  blossoms  in  a  limpid  brook. 
All  other  loves  my  heart  forsook 
When,  with  their  clear  and  trustful  gaze, 
1  met,  'neath  level  brows  serene, 

Her  earnest  e'en. 

Forth,  laughing,  from  her  sunny  bower, 
Red  roses  in  her  bright  hair  twined, 
With  flower-filled  arms,  herself  a  flower, 

Came  Rosalind. 

The  blossoms'  hues  were  in  her  face, 
Her  form  had  caught  their  airy  grace, 
She  ruled  my  heart  n  little  space, 
While  scattering  sweetness  in  a  t-hower 
My  path  with  bloom,  before,  behind, 

Fair  Rosa  lined. 


Her  smile  just  trembling  on  the  brink 
O£"  tears,  an  April  look  she  wore; 
With  wavering  color,  white  and  pink, 

Shy  Eleunore 

Gazed  in  my  face  ;ind  did  not  speak. 
I   \v:iiched  the  dimple  in  her  cheek, 
And  felt,  my  foolish  heart  grow  weak. 
J  luvrd  her  best  of  all,  I  think, 
When  roved  my  tender  glance  once  more 

Shy  Ellen  o'er. 

A  kiss  across  her  finger-tips, 
With  eyes  that  nil  their  ardor  lent, 
She  blew  me  1'rom  her  rosy  lips, 
Sweet  Millicent. 

She  smiled,  she  sparkled,  full  of  glee, 
She  won  me  with  the  witchery 
(H  L-irlish  charms.    The  wandering  bee 
.Mj-hl  steal,  amid  his  honey  sips, 
That  kiss — whichever  way  it  went — 
Sweet  Hilly  sent. 


Now  can  I  choose,  bewildered  sore, 
On  OIK-  lo  waste  my  tenderness, 
And  let  the  oilier  darling  foul- 
Go  loverless  ? 

Nay,  lie  my  constancy  confeP^-'d  ! 
Each  little  lass  I  love  the  best, 
And  all  the  charms  of  all  the  rest, 
Though  they  were  doubled  o'er  and  o'er, 
Could  not  provoke  me,  I  profess, 
To  love  her  less. 
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STOKY   OF   MY  FLOBIDA    CHAMELEON. 

BY   ANNA   B.  GELSTtiV 

WHILE  spend i ng  :i  winter  in  Florida,!  was  much  interested 
in  tlio  whimsical  and  beautiful  little  creature  which  is 
called  there  the  chameleon,  although  lie  is  not  the  chameleon  of 
linii:i  :iinl  Africa.  I  would  nl'leii  while  s\\  ingiug  idly  in  the  liam- 
iii  the  s  eranda,  thinking  myself  absolutely  alone  in  that 
deliciously  still  air,  suddenly  becoi 'on  scions  of  the  little,  bead- 
like  blinking  eyes  watching  me  l'iom  out  the  ivy  on  the  pillars, 
or  from  a  joint  of  tile  wood.  The  body  would  not  be  noticeable, 
so  nearly  was  it  like  what  it,  was  on,  but  the  eyes  were  bright. 
and  watchful.  And  how  the  little  thing  could  run!  Spring  as 
quickly  as  I  could  to  catch  him,  he  was  several  feet  away  before 
I  could  lay  hands  on  him. 

I  saw  many  of  these  little  animals.  They  seem  to  be  found 
I'll  through  the  Slate,  and  are  considered  quite  harmless,  al- 
though I  suppose  the\  belong  to  the  family  of  lizards,  of  which 
some  are  poisonous.  They  are  generally  from  three  to  six  inches 
long,  and  in  shape  arc'  like  miniature  alligators.  The  head  is 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  body,  while  the  slender  tapering 
tail  is  even  longer  than  head  and  body  together. 

The  eyes  are  prominent  and  quite  far  apart,  with  a  little  spot 
in  the  middle  of  the  head,  which  a  scientific  friend  told  me  was 
a  rudimentary  third  eye.  A  hole  seems  to  go  quite  through  the 
head  hack  of  the  eyes,  which,!  suppose,  is  the  hearing  appara- 
tus. Its  weblike  clinging  feet  are  to  me  cue  of  the  three  un- 
canny things  about  it.  Another  is  the  red  sac  •which  can  be 
let  down  like  a  knife  blade  from  its  throat,  for  what  purpose  I 
could  not  make  out.  as  I  saw  the  process  but  twice,  and  the  third 
is  the  fact  that  a  thin  gray  outer  skin  is  shed  from  the  whole 
body  once  in  a  few  weeks,  and  this  the  animal  eats. 

The  color  is  the  one  thing  that  has  made  the  chameleon  of  in- 
terest, and  that  renders  him  beautiful.  He  has  been  cele- 
brated iu  poetry  and  fable  because  of  bis  power  to  change  his 
color  according  to  what  he  is  in  contact  with.  Many  insects 
and  small  creatures  have  this  power  to  a  less  degree,  that  is, 
they  gradually  grow  to  resemble  what,  they  live  upon  ;  but  the 
chameleon  in  a  very  few  moments  will  entirely  change  his  color. 
The  range  of  his  capacities,  however,  is  not  as  great  as  many 
suppose.  I  have  seen  him  a  tolerably  good  black,  a  bright 
green,  several  shades  of  brown,  and  light,  or  dark  gray. 

I  had  all  winter  been  wishiug  to  capture  one  of  the  sly  little 
fellows  to  bring  North  to  the  children.  The  Florida  children 
consider  them  tine  pets,  and  often  tame  them  quite  surprising- 
ly. They  are  very  amenable  to  the  taming  process  of  cue  who 
likes  auimals.  I  did  not  care  to  put  one  to  the  use  which  some 
Northern  ladies  fancied,  attaching  it  to  a  cord  and  wearing  it 
about  the  neck.  As  it  crawled  around  it  assumed  the  color  of 
the  dress  or  trimming,  but  that  I  consider  ornamentation  of  a 
poor  kind.  So  worn,  they  become  very  tame,  as  they  have  to  be 
fed  from  the  hand. 

Unsuccessful  iu  my  attempts  at  catching  one,  I  enlisted  the 
services  of  a  carpenter  working  on  the  place.  They  are  not  fond 
of  open  sunshine,  but  crawl  and  lie  protected  by  some  vine  or 
board,  so  that  the  carpenter  would  often  scare  them  up.  A  few 
days  before  I  started  for  the  North  he  brought  me  a  fine  speci- 
men. 

The  question  then  was  how  to  transport  him.  The  first  dif- 
ficulty was  to  get  one  of  the  negro  servants  to  help  me  tie  a  silk 
thread  around  one  leg.  The  blacks  are  nothing  if  uot  super- 
stitious, and  this  innocent  little  creature  is  always  shuuued  by 
them.  The  colored  porter  in  the  Pullman  car  drew  back  when 
he  saw  what  I  had,  and  with  some  other  horrified  exclamations 
declared  that  he  '•  would  not  touch  one  of  those  things  for  fifty 
dollars." 

My  souvenir  of  the  South  was  tied  iu  a  box  in  which  I  had 
pricked  a  multitude  of  pin-holes  so  that  he  should  not  smother. 
They  are  said  by  Shakespeare  to  live  on  air.  Speed,  the  clown- 
ish servant  of  Valentine,  in  Two  Gentlemen  of  1'crona,  tells  his 
master, "  Though  the  ca-meleou  Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am 
one  that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have 
meat";  and  Hamlet  answers  the  King's  question,  "How  fares 
our  cousin  Hamlet"?  with  " Excellent,  i' faith  ;  of  the  camele- 
ou's  dish :  I  eat  the  air." 

1  think  my  prisoner  would  have  come  safely  through  the  long 
journey  with  no  food  except  air  and  water,  but  for  fear  of  starv- 
ing him  I  would  occasionally  regale  him  with  a  live  fly  which  I 
had  managed  to  secure.  Flies,  and  they  must  be  live  flies,  are 
all  the  chameleon  eats,  as  far  as  I  could  discover.  He  would 
turn  quickly  from  a  dead  fly.  He  did  not  enjoy  his  confinement,, 
and  would  paut  pitifully  with  fear  at  any  disturbance.  He  ar- 


rived at  his  new  home  in  pretty  good   condition, though   the 

string  had  hurt  his  delicate  leg  iu  his  struggles,  but  my  scien- 
tific friend  had  fine  instruments  with  which  he  cut  away  the 
string,  and  the  wound  soon  healed.  Another  time  I  should  not 
tie  the  string  so  tightly. 

1  made  a  rage  for  my  pet  out  of  an  old-fashioned  wire  cake 
cover  fastened  down  on  a  board.  Under  it  I  could  push  leaves 
and  things  of  different  colors,  so  that  he  could  show  offhis  pecu- 
liar gifts.  I  noticed  that  lie  would  change  his  color  more  quick- 
ly if  his  cage  was  in  a  bright  sunny  place.  His  favorite  spot 
was  the  sunny  end  of  the  \eranda,  where  the  changing  shadows 
of  t  he  vines  gave  him  an  agreeable  variety.  If  the  sun  shone  on 
him  directly  he  would  soon  take  refuge  under  the  leaves  in  the 
eai;e.  let!  inn1  perhaps  his  long  tail  stick  out,  and  then  when  he 
heeame  a  vivid  green  like  the  leaves  we  would  sometimes  look 
for  him  in  vain  for  a  long  time.  I  had  named  him  Johann,  after 
Johann  Wolfgang  von  (ioeihe.  the  comparison  of  whom  to  a 
chameleon  by  his  biographer  Lewes  has  always  remained  iu 
my  memory  as  a  very  bright  saying. 

One  day  Johann  escaped  from  his  thraldom,  and  how  he  must 
have  frolicked  in  the  grass  and  enjoyed  himself  even  in  this 
strange  country!  We  searched  the  veranda,  and  under  the 
veranda,  the  lawn,  and  the  ga,rden,but  had  to  give  him  up  as 
lost.  Although  it  was  early  in  June,  we  were  having  some 
really  cold  nights, and  we  mourned  that  Johann  was  suffering. 
But  after  three  \\  eeks  a  joy ful  exclamation  one  day  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  as  she  stood  beside  the  honeysuckle  over  the 
porch,  told  us  that  the  lost  was  found. 

This  sweet,  yellow  honeysuckle  is  very  abundant,  and  luxuri- 
ant in  Florida,  as  any  one  who  has  been  in  St.  Augustine  will 
•well  remember.  Long,  high  verandas  are  entirely  draped  with 
the  thick,  fragrant  tangle.  Johann  must  have  thought  he  had 
returned  to  bis  native  land.  Again  he  was  caged,  and  we  took 
good  care  that  he  should  not  escape  again. 

Alas!  I  must  end  my  story  with  a  confession.  Perhaps  it  will 
make  me  liable  to  prosecution  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  But  the  truth  must  be  told.  We  left 
poor  Johann's  cage  on  the  veranda  too  long  one  hot  summer 
day  ;  the  pitiless  shadows  kept  moving  away  from  him  ;  he  was 
helpless  to  get  out  of  the  burning  sun,  and  fainted  away  and 
died!  We  mourned  for  the  loss  of  him,  and  still  reproach  our- 
selves for  such  criminal  forgetfuliiess.  We  buried  him  under 
his  beloved  honeysuckle. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WORTH   AND    QUORUM   IN   SEARCH    OF   SUMNER. 

ON  the  evening1  that  Sumrier  left  Worth  and  Quorum, 
and  started  on  his  adventurous  voyage  toward  Indian 
Key,  they  watched  him  until  distance  and  the  approaching 
twilight  hid  him  from  their  view.  Quorum  was  the  first 
to  turn  away  and  begin  preparations  for  supper,  while 
Worth  still  remained  on  the  point  straining  his  eyes  tow- 
ard the  key,  on  which  lie  fondly  hoped  that  his  friend 
was  safely  landed.  At  length  it  too  disappeared  in  the 
gathering  darkness,  and  he  reluctantly  turned  his  steps 
toward  the  camp.  He  was  heavy-hearted,  and  had  hut 
little  appetite  for  the  bountiful  supper  that  Quorum  had 
so  skilfully  prepared.  Noticing  this,  the  old  man  tried 
to  cheer  him,  saying: 

"Don't  yo'  be  so  down  in  the  mouf,  Marse  Worf.  Dey 
hain't  no  'casion  fur  worriment.  I  know  Marse  Summer 
Eankin  fur  a  long  time,  an'  I  nebber  know  him  in  a  fix 
yit  what  he  don't  slip  outen,  de  same  as  er  eel.  I  see 
him  git  iu  er  plenty  scrapes,  but  I  don't  see  him  git  stuck. 
Him  all  right,  and  yo'  no  need  to  go  er  frettin'  an'  er 
mo'niug.  He  be  back  ter-morrer  bright  an'  smilin'.  Now 
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cat  your  suppah,  honey,  'kase  if   yo'  don't,  ole   Quor'm 
t'ink  he  cookin'  no  good." 

In  spite  of  the  negro's  consoling  words,  Worth's  sleep 
that  night  was  broken,  and  he  started  at  every  sound. 
Toward  morning  a  crash  and  a  smothered  cry  from  the 
edge  of  the  forest  behind  the  camp  caused  him  to  start  to 
his  feet  in  alarm,  and  wake  his  companion.  Although 
no  further  sound  \vas  heard,  the  boy  was  not  satisfied 
until  Quorum,  taking  a  torch,  discovered  a  thieving  'coon, 
caught  and  killed  by  the  dead-fall  that  he  had  prepared 
for  it.  This  was  a  simple  figure  4  trap,  set  under  a  bit 
of  board  that  was  weighted  with  a  heavy  rock. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  the  next  morning,  Worth 
returned  to  his  outlook  station  on  the  point,  and  remained 
there,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Indian  Key,  for  several 
hours.  It  was  nearly  noon  when  he  was  startled  by  a 
shout  from  Quorum,  who  called  out: 

"Here  him  come,  honey!  Here  him  come  in  er  big 
schooner!" 

Running  back  to  the  cove,  which  was  not  visible  from 
where  he  had  been  sitting,  Worth  saw  the  schooner  at 
which  Quorum  was  gazing  so  eagerly.  She  was  not  more 
than  a  mile  from  them,  and  was  bearing  rapidly  down 
toward  the  island,  though  from  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  in  which  Indian  Key  lay.  Still  that  did  not  dispel 
their  hope  that  Sumner  might  be  on  board  and  coming 
to  their  relief.  They  could  see  that  the  schooner's  deck 
was  crowded  with  men,  most  of  whom,  as  she  approached 
more  closely,  proved  to  be  negroes.  Among  them  Worth's 
keen  eyes  distinguished,  besides  the  whites  composing  her 
crew,  a  young  white  man  who  for  a  few  minutes  he 
was  certain  must  be  Sumner.  As  the  schooner  dropped 
anchor,  and  this  person  was  sculled  ashore  in  a  small 
boat  by  one  of  the  negroes,  they  saw,  to  their  great  dis- 
appointment, that  he  was  a  stranger. 

He  seemed  surprised  at  seeing  them  on  the  key,  and 
still  more  so  when  a  glance  at  their  camp  showed  the  use 
they  had  been  making  of  the  stores  they  had  so  unexpect- 
edly found  there  two  clays  before. 

"Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  Worth,  as  the  stranger  landed, 
"have  you  seen  anything  of  Sumner  Rankin?  I  mean 
of  a  boy  on  a  raft?" 

"No,  I  have  not,"  was  the  answer.  "But  I  see  that 
some  one,  and  I  expect  it  is  the  boy  before  me,  has  been 
making  a  free  use  of  my  stores." 

"Are  they  yours?"  asked  Worth,  flushing.  "We  didn't 
know  whose  they  were  or  who  left  them  here,  and  as  we 
were  almost  starving,  we  ventured  to  take  what  we  need- 
ed; but  I  shall  be  glad  to  pay  for  whatever  we  have 
used."  With  this  the  boy  produced  a  roll  of  bills,  and 
looked  inquiringly  at  the  stranger. 

"That's  all  right,"  laughed  the  other.  "If  you  were 
starving,  and  had  need  of  them,  of  course  you  acted 
rightly  in  taking  them.  I  am  only  too  glad  that  they 
were  of  use  to  you.  I  see,  too,  that  you  have  sheltered 
them  from  the  weather." 

"Yes,"  replied  Worth,  "and  it  rained  so  hard  night 
before  last,  that  if  they  had  not  been  under  cover  some 
of  them  would  have  been  spoiled." 

"Then  we  are  quits,"  said  the  stranger;  "and  you 
have  already  more  than  paid  for  what  you  can  have  used 
in  so  short  a  time.  I  have  bought  this  key,  and  intended 
to  get  here  as  soon  as  those  things,  which  I  sent  up  on 
the  mail-boat,  but  was  unexpectedly  delayed.  My  name 
is  Haines;  and  youi-s  is — 

"Worth  Manton,"  answered  the  boy;  "and  I  was 
cruising  up  the  reef  in  a  canoe  with  my  friend  Sumner 
Rankin.  When  we  got  here,  some  one  stole  our  canoes, 
or  they  got  lost  in  some  way,  and  so  we  were  obliged  to 
stay.  We  found  this  old  negro  Quorum  here.  Yester- 
day Sumner  went  over  to  Indian  Key  on  a  raft,  to  see  if 
he  could  find  the  canoes,  or  get  a  vessel  to  take  us  off. 
We  haven't  seen  anything  of  him  since  he  left,  and  I 


am  awfully  afraid  that  something  has  happened  to 
him." 

"Oh,  I  guess  not!"  said  the  new-comer;  "but  if  you 
like  you  can  go  over  there  on  this  schooner  and  look  for 
him.  The  Captain  is  m  a  great,  hurry  to  go  on  up  the 
reef,  as  he  is  already  two  days  late;  but  I  guess  he  will 
drop  you  at  the  key,  and  stop  there  for  you  on  his  way 
back  to  Key  West,  if  you  want  him  to.  But  what  is  it 
that  smells  so  good?"  Here  the  speaker  sniffed  at  an  ap- 
petizing odor  that  was  wafted  to  them  from  the  direction 
of  the  little  camp. 

"  I  expect  it  is  Quorum's  'coon  that  he  is  roasting  for 
dinner,"  replied  Worth. 

"  'Coon  '1  That  is  something  I  have  never  tasted  ;  but 
I  should  be  most  happy  to  experiment  with  it  if  it  is  half 
as  good  as  it  smells.  Don't  you  want  to  invite  me  to 
dine  with  you?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  laughed  Worth;  "especially  as  most 
of  the  dinner  will  consist  of  your  own  provisions." 

A  few  minutes  later  they  sat  down  to  dinner  together, 
and  Mr.  Haines  declared  it  to  be  the  best  he  had  eaten 
since  coming  to  that  part  of  the  country.  He  also  praised 
the  construction  of  the  hut  in  which  they  ate, and  thanked 
Worth  for  having  provided  him  with  such  comfortable 
quarters. 

While  they  were  occupied  with  the  meal,  the  black 
passengers  of  the  schooner  landed.  Among  them  Quo- 
rum discovered  friends  who  confirmed  Sumner's  state- 
ment that  he  was  no  longer  suspected  of  the  death  of  the 
sponging  Captain. 

After  dinner  several  hours  were  spent  in  landing  the 
lumber  and  other  freight  with  which  the  schooner  was 
loaded.  During  this  time  Mr.  Haines  learned  all  the  de- 
tails of  Worth's  experience  in  canoeing  up  the  reef,  to 
which  he  listened  with  the  greatest  interest.  He  advised 
the  boy  to  remain  patiently  where  he  was  until  Sumner's 
return,  or  at  least  until  some  word  should  be  received 
from  him.  He  was  also  anxious  to  engage  the  services 
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of  sucli  a  capital  cook  as  Quorum  had  proved  himself  by 
the  pi-eparati f  (In-  dinner  they  had  just  eaten. 

I'.ui  the  bo\  was  so  heartsick  wilh  anxiety  that  he 
could  nol  heal1  tin1  thought  of  ji  furtlier  period  of  inac- 
tion, and  Quorum  declared  he  could  not  lliink  ofdeserl- 
ing  the  lad  whom  Snninei1  had  left  in  his  care. 

So  when  the  schooner  was  again  ready  to  sail,  they 
went  "ii  board,  taking  with  them  their  guns  and  a  supply 
of  provisions  \\ilh  whicli  Mr.  Haines  kindly  provided 
them  lie  also  insisted  upon  their  taking  a  couple,  of 
blankets,  which,  he  said,  they  could  return  whenever  they 
had  no  further  use  for  them,  and  he  begged  them  to  come 
back  to  the  island  in  case  they  should  be  disappointed  in 
their  search.  Thus  they  parted  witli  an  interchange  of 
good  wishes,  and  an  hour  later  Worth  and  Quorum  were 
set  ashore  on  Indian  Key.  Although  they  had  seen  no 
sign  of  Sunnier  as  they  approached  it,  and  the  Captain  of 
the  schooner  had  advised  them  to  keep  on  with  him  up 
the  reef,  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  do  so 
until  they  had  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  key 
for  traces  of  their  lost  comrade.  Nor  were  they  inclined 
to  leave  those  parts  so  long  as  there  was  the  fainlest  hope 
of  hearing  from  him.  So  they  were  hurriedly  set  ashore, 
and  the  schooner  continued  on  her  way,  the  Captain 
promising  to  stop  there  for  them  on  his  return  trip. 

Of  course  their  search  over  the  key  was  fruitless,  and 
it  was  with  heavy  hearts  that  they  made  themselves  com- 
fortable for  the  night  in  one  of  its  old  buildings. 

The  next  morning  they  wandered  aimlessly  over  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  little  island,  or  sat  in  the  rickety 
porch  of  their  house  watching1  the  column  of  smoke  that, 
rising  above  Lignum  Vita;,  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
cocoa-nut  planter's  operations.  Turning  from  this,  they 
would  gaze  longingly  out  to  sea  without  knowing  what 
they  hoped  to  discover.  Several  schooners,  bound  both 
up  and  down  the  reef,  passed  during  the  morning,  but 
none  of  them  came  within  hailing  distance  of  the  key. 
At  length  Worth  called  out  excitedly  that  he  saw  a  canoe 
approaching  from  the  direction  of  Alligator  Light.  At 
that  distance  the  sail  that  he  was  watching  certainly 
looked  small  enough  to  belong  to  a  canoe ;  but  as  it  came 
closer  it  grew  larger,  until  it  resolved  itself  into  that  of  a 
good-sized  cat-boat. 

As  it  finally  rounded  to  and  came  to  anchor  under  the 
lee  of  the  key,  a  man  who  was  its  sole  occupant  sculled 
ashore  in  a  dingy  containing  several  empty  barrels.  He 
was  Assistant  Keeper  Albury,  of  Alligator  Light,  who  had 
come  to  the  key  for  a  supply  of  water  from  its  old  cistern, 
the  one  belonging  to  the  light  having  sprung  a  leak,  and 
being  nearly  empty.  He  was  surprised  to  find  strangers 
on  the  key,  and  inquired  at  once  what  had  become  of 
their  boat.  After  listening  to  their  story  and  eager  ques- 
tions he  said : 

"Well,  if  that  doesn't  beat  all!  No,  we  haven't  seen 
anything  out  at  the  light  of  any  young  fellow  floating 
on  a  raft;  but  we  have  got  two  canoes  out  there  that  an- 
swer pretty  well  the  description  of  them  you  say  you  lost. 
What  did  you  say  their  names  were?" 
'  <i'id  and  PN//C//C,"  replied  Worth. 

"Then  they  are  yours,  for  them's  the  very  names.  If 
you  want  to  go  out  there  with  me  after  I  fill  my  bar- 
rels, I've  no  doubt  Mr.  Spencer  will  give  them  up  to 
you." 

This  they  decided  to  do.  So,  after  helping  the  man  fill 
his  water1  barrels,  they  set  sail  with  him  for  the  light- 
house, which  they  reached  late  that  afternoon  after  some 
hours  of  tedious  drifting  in  a  calm. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

A  NIGHT   IN    ALLIGATOR   LIGHT. 

WHILE  taking  Worth  and  Quorum  out  to  the  light.  As- 
sistant Keeper  Albury  told  them  how  the  canoes  had  been 


towed  out  to  sea  by  a  Jew-fish,  and  described  the  difficulty 
he  had  had  in  capturing  them.  Although  \Vorth  listened  to 
all  this  \\iih  interest,  his  pleasure  in  having  the  mystery 
cleared  up,  and  at  the  prospect  of  recovering  the  canoes, 
was  sadly  dampened  by  his  increasing  anxiety  concern- 
ing Simmer's  fate.  What  can  have  become  of  him  >  was 
the  question  that  lie  asked  over  ami  over  again,  but  to 
which  neither  of  the  men  could  give  an  answer. 

They  were  cordially  welcomed  to  the  light,  by  the  keep- 
er, who  was  always  glad  to  have  visitors  to  his  lonely  do- 
main, and  Worth  easily  proved  his  ownership  of  the  ca- 
.noes  by  describing  their  contents. 

The  light-house  was  a  skeleton  framework  of  iron, 
with  its  lower  platform  about  twelve  feet  above  the  water 
that  surrounded  it  on  all  sides.  On  this  platform  lay  the 
two  canoes,  side  by  side,  looking  as  fresh  and  unharmed 
as  when  Worth  had  last  seen  them  at  anchor  off  Lignum 
Vita?.  If  Sunnier  had  only  been  there,  how  he  would 
have  rejoiced  over  them !  As  it  was,  he  gave  them  but  a 
hurried  examination  to  assure  himself  that  they  were  all 
right,  and  then  followed  the  keeper  up  the  flight  of  iron 
steps  leading  to  the  house.  The  portion  of  this  in  which 
the  men  lived  was  a  huge  iron  cylinder,  surrounded  by  a 
balcony,  and  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  story, 
each  of  which  contained  several  rooms.  Above  it  rose  a 
slender  iron  shaft,  in  which  was  a  circular  stairway  lead- 
ing to  the  lantern  at  its  top.  Worth  ascended  this  with 
the  keeper  to  witness  the  lighting  of  the  great  lamp,  and 
the  movements  of  the  revolving  machinery  by  which  the 
red  and  white  flashes  were  produced. 

From  this  elevation  a  long  line  of  keys  was  visible, 
while  the  one  they  had  so  recently  left  seemed  quite  close 
at  hand.  While  gazing  at  it,  WTorth  saw  a  schooner 
come  down  the  channel  from  the  direction  of  Lignum 
Vitse,  and  lower  her  sails,  as  if  for  the  night,  under 
its  lee. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Spencer!"  he  cried,  "  there's  a  schooner  come 
to  anchor  close  to  Indian  Key.  Perhaps  her  people  are 
looking  for  us,  and  perhaps  they  have  brought  news  of 
Sunnier.  Can't  we  take  the  canoes  now  and  sail  over 
there  ?" 

"Bless  you,  no,  lad!  I  wouldn't  for  anything  have  it 
on  my  conscience  that  I'd  let  you  go  sailing  around  these 
waters  at  night  in  those  cockle-shells.  There's  no  doubt 
but  what  she'll  stay  there  till  morning,  and  if  the  weather 
is  good,  you  can  make  a  start  as  soon  after  daylight  as 
ever  you  like;  but  you'll  have  to  content  yourself  here 
till  then.  I  couldn't  think  of  letting  you  go  before." 

To  this  decision  Worth  was  forced  to  submit,  and  after 
the  lamp  was  lighted  lie  followed  the  keeper  to  the  living- 
rooms  below.  Here  he  found  Quorum  hard  at  work  at 
his  favorite  occupation  of  cooking.  He  was  preparing  a 
most  savory  fish  chowder,  and  when  they  sat  down  to 
supper  both  the  keepers  declared  that  in  all  their  experi- 
ence they  had  never  tasted  its  equal.  The  second  assist- 
ant keeper  was  then  absent  on  the  two  weeks'  vacation  to 
which  each  of  them  was  entitled  after  four  weeks  of  ser- 
vice in  the  light.  They  only  regretted  that  Quorum 
could  not  remain  until  his  return,  that  he  too  might  learn 
the  possibilities  of  a  fish  chowder. 

Worth  was  so  charmed  with  his  novel  surroundings, 
and  by  the  quaint  bits  of  light-house  experience  related 
by  the  keepers,  that  until  bedtime  he  almost  forgot  his 
anxiety.  When  he  had  gone  to  bed  in  the  scrupulously 
neat  and  clean  guest-chamber,  afler  charging  the  keepers 
to  waken  him  at  the  earliest  dawn,  it  returned  in  full 
force,  and  for  a  long  time  drove  sleep  from  his  eyes.  As 
he  lay  listening  to  the  keeper  on  watch  making  his  half- 
hourly  trips  up  to  the  lantern,  and  to  the  lapping  of  the 
waves  about  the  iron  piling  of  the  foundation,  he  ima- 
gined all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  as  having  happened  to 
Sunnier,  and  even  after  he  fell  asleep  his  dreams  were  of 
the  same  character. 
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From  tliis  unhappy  dreaming  he  was  awakened  while 
it  still  seemed  intensely  dark,  but  the  keeper,  who  was 
standing  beside  his  bed,  assured  him  that  day  was  break- 
ing. At  this,  and  remembering  his  cause  for  haste,  the 
boy  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  quickly  dressed  himself.  In 
the  outer  room  he  found  Quorum  already  up  and  wailing 
for  him,  and  lie  also  found  a  steaming  pot  of  coffee. 
Fortified  by  a  cup  of  this  and  a  biscuit,  he  declared  him 
self  ready  for  the  voyage  back  to  Indian  Key. 

As  they  stepped  outside,  the  light  was  sullieiently 
strong  for  them  to  dimly  discern  the  distant  line  of  keys, 
and  preparations  were  at  once  made  to  place  the  canoes  in 
the  water.  Worth's  was  the  first  swung  from  the  plat- 
form davits  and  lowered,  while  he,  climbing  down  a  rope- 
ladder,  one  end  of  which  touched  the  water,  was  ready  to 
cast  off  the  falls  and  step  into  her.  Then  Quorum  was 
invited  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  Psyche;  but  the 
old  negro  drew  back  apprehensively,  exclaiming: 

"No,  sah,  genlmen.  De  ole  niggah  am  a  big  fool, 
but  him  no  sich  fool  dat  him  t'ink  hese'f  er  monkey,  an' 
go  climbin'  down  er  rope  wlia'  don'  lead  nowhar,  'cep'  to 
er  tickly  egg-shell  wha'  done  copsize  de  berry  instink  he 
tetch  foot  to  urn.  No,  sah,  genlmeii;  ole  Quor'm  too 
smart  fo'  dat." 

"Well,  then,  sit  in  the  canoe  where  she  is,  and  we'll 
lower  you  down  in  her." 

To  this  plan  the  old  man  was  finally  induced  to  agree, 
and  with  great  trepidation  seated  himself  in  the  frail 
craft.  The  moment  the  men  began  to  sway  away  on  the 
falls,  he  would  have  jumped  out  if  he  could.  As  he  was 
already  swinging  in  mid-air,  it  was  too  late  to  do  aught 
save  remain  where  he  was.  Clutching  the  sides  of  the 
cockpit  tightly  with  both  hands,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  His  face  assumed  an  ashen 
tinge,  and  his  lips  moved  as  though  he  were  praying.  He 
gave  a  convulsive  start  as  the  canoe  dropped  into  the  wa- 
ter, but  he  did  not  open  his  eyes  nor  relax  his  clutch  of 
the  coamings. 

"  Come,  Quorum,  get  out  your  paddle.  I'll  show  you 
how  to  use  it,"  shouted  Worth,  after  he  had  cast  off  the 
falls. 

But  he  might  as  well  have  addressed  the  light-house 
for  all  the  notice  the  old  man  took  of  him.  Finally,  re- 
alizing that  Quorum  was  utterly  helpless  and  incapable 
of  action  from  fright,  Worth  took  the  Psyche  in  tow, 
and  paddling  out  from  the  light-house,  bade  the  friendly 
keepers  a  cheery  good-by,  and  started  out  on  his  laborious 
trip  to  Indian  Key. 

Although  the  sea  was  perfectly  smooth,  paddling  two 
deeply  laden  canoes  proved  heavy  work  for  one  person, 
and  Worth  would  have  doubtless  become  exhausted  long 
before  reaching  his  destination  had  not  a  light  breeze 
sprung  up  at  sunrise.  Aided  by  this,  he  made  such  good 
progress  that  in  less  than  an  hour  he  was  rounding  the 
point  of  Indian  Key,  behind  which  the  Transit  lay  at 
anchor. 

Sunnier,  who  had  just  turned  out,  was  gazing  wistfully 
back  at  Lignum  Vitse,  as  though  it  still  held  the  young 
comrade  whose  loss  caused  him  to  feel  so  heavy-hearted, 
when  he  started  as  though  he  had  been  shot,  at  the  sound 
of  his  own  name  uttered  with  a  joyous  shout  but  a  short 
distance  from  him. 

He  could  hardly  credit  his  senses,  or  believe  that  he 
saw  sailing  merrily  toward  him  the  long-lost  canoes, 
bearing  the  very  friend  on  whose  account  he  had  been  so 
anxious  but  a  moment  before.  At  the  same  time  Worth 
was  equally  bewildered  and  overcome  with  joyful  emo- 
tions. 

"  Hurrah !  Glory  hallelujah !"  shouted  Sumiier,  in  the 
fulness  of  rejoicing. 

And  at  the  sound  Quorum  started  as  though  from  a 
trance,  and  opened  his  eyes  for  the  first  time  since  leav- 
ing the  light.  Whether  he  tumbled  out  of  the  canoe  ac- 


riilr  ii  tally  or  on  purpose,  no  one,  not  even  himself,  ever 
found  out;  but  the  next  instant  he  was  in  the  water, 
pulling  like  a,  porpoise,  and  swimming  toward  the  land. 
Fortunately  tin-  distance  was  short,  so  that  in  a  few  min- 
iili'x  hereached  the  rocks  and  pulled  himself  out  on  them. 
There,  scrambling  to  his  feet,  and  with  the  water  pouring 
from  him,  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  craft  he  had  so  uncere- 
moniously deserted,  exclaiming: 

"  Dat's  de  fustes  an'  de  lastes  time  ole  Quor'm  ebber  go 
sailin'  in  er  baby  cradle.     Yes,  sah,  de  fustes  an'  de  lastes. " 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


MOONSHINE. 

BY     HELEN     CEOMBIE. 

PRINCESS,  three  dragons,  a  little  "rid  bin," 
All  danced  by  the  side  of  the  sea; 

In  and  out  and  round  about 
They  tripped  so  mazily. 

The  dragons  -were  most  amiable  ones 

As  ever  have  been  seen, 
With  sparkling  eyes  and  golden  scales 

And  curling  tails  of  green. 

Ob,   could    you     have 
seen  them  twist 
and  turn 
And    lightly,   airily 

prance ! 
As  they  balanced   their  scales   and 

twirled  their  tuils 
In  this  very  remarkable  dance. 

The    Princess    wore    a   gay   yellow 

gown, 
A  jewelled  crown  she  wore; 

She  held  her  skirts  in  her  tiny  hands, 
As  she  tripped  on  the  sandy  shore. 

The  little  "rid  bin"  was  from  foreign  parts. 

She  wore  a  white  cap  with  a  frill, 
'Twas  tied  in  a  perfectly  "litigant  shtoyle," 

Just  underneath  her  bill. 


The    cap    frill   flapped   in 
the  evening  bivivr, 
And  so  did   her  wings ; 

each  toe 
Was  spread  in  a  dignified,  high-bred 

way 
As  she  footed  it  to  and  fro. 

The  moon  lady  smiled  a  silvery  smile; 

Her  golden  boat  launched  she,  .... 

And  floated  down  the  shining  stream 

Toward  the  goodlie  company. 

And  what  came  after?     Why,  only  this 

Is  all  that  I  do  know  ; 
They  sailed  away  in  the  golden  boat, 

And  didu't  ask  me  to  go. 
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TWO   CURIOUS    OLD   TALKS. 

NOMAN  Al.  AOUAR,  an  Arabian  Kins  who  reigned  long, 
Ion-;  ago  :\t  Hirah,  commanded  tin-  architect  Sennemar  to 
build  liini  a  wondrous  palace.  This  the  architect  did,  and  when 
it  was  dour  a  single  stone  fastened  tin'  \\  hole  st ruet nrc,  anil  tln> 
colors  nt  the  walls  changed  frequently  during  tin-  day.  Tliu 
Kins  was  greatly  pleased,  ami  sliovicrcd  all  Kind.-,  of  rich  gifts 
iipnii  the  builder  willi  tin-  lavishness  of  <  >rirntal  kings.  But 
monarchx  were  li-raclirniiis  in  those  old  da>s,  and  it  occurred  to 
the  Kins  thai  Scum-mar  miglil  luiihl  a  palace  c(|ual  in  beauty, 
or  ovrii  superior.  1'or  sonic  rival  ruler.  The  more  he  thought 
over  it  the  more  jealous  he  liccame,  until  one  day  he  ordered  the 
architect  to  lie  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  palace,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  no  duplicate  palace  \\ould  be  made.  After  this  the 
Kins  "as  satisfied  that  his  palace  was  the  only  one.  and  the 
Arabians  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

This  old  story  is  told  by  the  historian  D'Herhelst,  but  anoth- 
er and  similar  one  is  related  by  an  Irish  writer.  If  they  are 
both  true,  it  proves  that  kings  were  equally  treacherous  all  the 
•world  over. 

Ever  so  Ions  ago  an  African  colony  resided  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  Xeimiieidh,  a  ruler  who  came  there  with  his  people, 
selected  four  of  tin-in  to  build  for  him.  This  potentate  was 
rather  extravagant,  for  he  wanted  two  palaces.  However,  these 
were  built,  ami  iiias'iiiliceut  buildings  they  were  too.  Neim- 
heidh,  being  twice  as  lavish  in  palaees  as  the  Arabian  Kins,  w  as 
twice  as  jealous  for  fear  some  one  else  would  equal  him,  and  so 
upon  the  day  after  the  African  artisans  had  completed  the  pal- 
aces, the  poor  men  were  disposed  of  in  as  cruel  a  manner  as  Sen- 
nemar.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  architects  (irmly  but  posi- 
tively refused  after  these,  incidents  to  work  for  the  kings,  and 
managed  to  make  their  escape  without,  trouble.  Lessons  like 
these  should  have  been  taken  to  heart. 


1 01  A  ."  "  I  consider  the  whole  work  done  when  we  liavo  reached 
the  enemy  and  found  it.  ready  to  give  us  battle,"  he  replied. 

A  peculiar  aptitude  for  certain  vocations — denominated  "  tal- 
ent "  or  "genius" — is  the  birthright  of  many.  If  undeveloped 
by  its  possessor  it  amounts  to  not  hi  us. 

Ill  the  nature  of  things  everybody  eannot  become  "famous." 
Any  one  possessed  of  ordinary  ability  can,  by  persistent  effort, 
win  nn  honorable  position. 

If  there  is  any  cud  which  yon,  reader,  desire  to  accomplish — 
any  coinme.idable  eud.\\  c  mean — never  wait  for  "circumstances" 
to  become  "  mere  favorable."  Kilhcr  change  the  CWCll  instances 
or  break  through  their  environment,  one  of  which  "the  three 
l"s ''  will  enable  yon  to  do.  Indeed,  they  will  render  everything 
but  the  impossible  possible  for  yon. 


THE   THREE   P'S. 

THE  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  three.  R's — "  Reading," 
'"Biting,"  and  "  'Rithinetic,"— has  long  been  universally 
reeogni/cd,  but  the  three  P's — "Patience,"  "  Perseverance,"  and 
"Pluck" — have  received  less  consideration.  They  are,  how- 
ever, the  means  of  success  in  every  .direction. 

"The  harriers  arc  not  erected  that  can  say  to  patient  per- 
severance 'thus  far  and  no  farther,'"  Beethoven  declared.  And 
who  more  competent  to  know  the  truth  of  the  assert  ion  than  he 
who,  despite  his  deafness,  reached  an  eminence  in  the  musical 
world  to  which  few  others  have  attained. 

A  spirit  of  indomitable  perseverance  influenced  General  Grant 
to  write:  "I  propose  to  tight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all 
summer,"  as  it  influenced  Napoleon,  when  informed  that  the 
Alps  would  impede  the  progress  of  his  army,  to  exclaim :  "  There 
shall  be  no  Alps'" 

Nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  discourage  one  ns  physi- 
cal defects  that  cannot  be  remedied.  But,  as  aforesaid,  Beetho- 
ven was  deaf,  while  Milton  was  blind,  as  was  our  own  historian, 
Prcsuott. 

When  Demosthenes  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  a.  public  assem- 
bly,owing  to  his  weak  voice,  his  imperfect  articulation,  and  in- 
appropriate gestures,  he,  was  hooted  from  the  stage.  He  shut 
himself  up  in  an  underground  chamber  for  three,  months  in  order 
to  study  the  laws  and  politics  of  Greece,  and  practise  composi- 
tion and  declamation.  lie  eventually  became  the  most  perfect 
orator  the  world  has  known. 

The  lack  of  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  education  during 
one's  earlier  years  is  also  discouraging.  Yet  John  Biinyan 
"worked  his  way  from  ignorance  and  obscurity  to  immortal 
fiinm";  Sir  Isaac  Newton  -'when  twelve  years  of  age  stood  the 
lowest  ill  his  class";  Eliliu  Burritt,  ''the.  learned  blacksmith," 
placed  his  books  on  the  forge  and  studied  while  at.  work  ;  the- 
Dnko  of  Wellington,  who  defeated  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  when 
lie  entered  the  army  was  deemed  "only  lit  to  be  food  for 
powder." 

Alexander  the  Great,  before  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
Laving  only  fifty  thousand  men  at  his  command,  by  his  inlre- 
pidity  and  perseverance  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Persians,  whose  numbers  are  variously  estimated  between  fpo 
hundred  thousand  and  a  million.  Just  prior  to  the  battle  ho 
\vas  awakened  from  a.  sound  sleep  by  his  chief  lieutenant,  who 
Said,  "You  seem  as  calm  as  if  you  had  already  gained  the  vic- 


1IOW  TO   REMEMBER  DATES. 

BY  JAMES  C.  MUFKET. 

PERHAPS  one  of  the  hardest,  things  for  boys  and  girls  to  do 
is  to  remember  dates.  Every  one  Knows  it  is  easy  enough 
uot  to  forget  things  we  are.  interested  in,  but,  to  keep  a  firm  hold 
upon  figures  seems  sometimes  almost  impossible.  Now  by 
patient,  well-directed  effort  any  intelligent  boy  or  girl  can  de- 
velop his  or  her  memory,  however  poor  it  may  be,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  remember  all  the  dry  details  of  history  and  biography 
that  are  required  of  them  at,  school  or,  later  on,  at  college  if  they 
will  pay  attention  to  the  follow  ing  simple  hints. 

The  secret  of  a.  good  memory  for  dates  and  figures,  as  for  auy- 
thing  else,  lies  iu  connecting  what  you  wish  to  learn  with  what 
yon  already  know,  l-'or  instance,  if  you  want  to  remember  when 
the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought  you  can  easily  do  so  by  re- 
calling its  date,  April  19,  1775,  whenever  yon  think  of  the  battle. 
If  you  \\  ill  stop  to  think  a  moment  yon  will  see  that  those  dates 
you  never  forget,  such  as  1492,  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the 
4th  of  July,  1770,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  are  so  readily 
recalled  because  the  date  and  the  event  are  always  recalled 
together. 

In  the  same  way  English  boys  and  girls  never  forget  10GG,  the 
date  of  the  Norman  conquest,  when  King  Harold  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  or  the  18t.li  day  of  June,  1815,  when  Napoleon 
liou.iparte  \vas  routed  at  Waterloo  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Wellington  and  Bliicher. 

The  difference  between  a,  boy  who  is  said  to  have  a  good 
memory  and  another  who  is  said  to  have  a  bad  one  is  usually 
only  a  difference  of  methods  of  thinking.  Those  who  remember 
readily  are  generally  those  who  think  orderly — wlu't  they  al- 
ready know  and  what  they  want  to  remember  are  placed  side  by 
side  in  their  mental  store-rooms,  so  that  they  can  find  the  one- 
when  they  have  the  other.  If  you  wish  to  remember  the  year  in 
which  Washington  was  born,  1732,  you  will  easily  recall  it  if  yon 
think  of  it  whenever  you  think  of  his  name.  Yon  never  forget 
the  22d  of  February  as  the  day  of  the  year,  because  that  day  is 
always  spoken  of  as  Washington's  birthday. 

However  tiresome  yon  may  find  it  at  first  to  commit  dates  to 
niemorv,  you  will  soon  discover  that  the,  more  of  them  yon  learn 
the  easier  becomes  their  inaslcry.  This  is  not  only  because  a 
thing  that  is  done  repeatedly  is  done  easier,  but  because  one  date 
often  connects  two  or  more  facts  that  will  help  you  to  recall  it. 
For  example  :  Haydn,  the  great  composer,  died  iu  1809,  the  same 
year  iu  which  another  famous  German  composer,  Mendelssohn, 
was  horn.  This  was  also  the,  birth  year  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Charles  Darwin,  the  hitler  two 
on  the  same  day,  February  121-h.  The  astronomer  Galileo  died 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  bom,  1042. 

Other  dates  can  be  remembered  because  Ihey  arc  so  much 
alike,  as,  for  instance,  Iho  patriarch  Abraham  died  in  IKil  B.C., 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  1821  A.D.  History  is  full  of  Mich 
coincidences  (as  they  are  called),  and  the  more  you  learn  the 
easier  it  is  to  connect  one  date  with  another. 

Not  only  dates,  but  figures  and  facts  can  be  committed  to 
memory  without-  much  effort,  by  making  it  a  1'ulc  never  to  think 
of  one  thing  without  recalling  what  you  want  to  remember  w  ilh 
it.  Suppose  you  wish  to  remember  a  school  friend's  address;  it 
you  think  of  the  number  of  the  house  and  the  name  of  the  street 
whenever  yon  think  of  his  home  you  w  ill  never  forget  it.  It  is 
this  habit,  of  tying  one  idea,  or  fact  to  another  that  enables  some 
persons  to  remember  quickly,  and  any  one  can  acquire  this  habit 
who  will  pcrsovcriugly  follow  this  simple  rule. 

One  word  here,  about  reviewing  what  yon  Irani.  There  is  no 
surer  way  of  finding  out  how  much  you  duu't  know  of  what  yon 
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tliink  you  know  than  by  mentally  "taking  stuck"  every  now 
anil  tlien.  Once  or  twice  ;i  year  merchants  go  carefully  over 
their  stock  of  goods  and  learn  just  liow  niiicli  they  have  on  hand. 
They  know  then  not  only  what  they  have  in  stock,  but  what 
they  have  sold  and  what  they  need.  The  next  best  thini;  t" 
knowing  what  yon  perfectly  remember  is  to  find  out  what  you 
have  forgotten  or  never  knew. 

A  peculiarity  of  memory  is  that  the  more  it  is  used  the  stronger 
it  becomes.  Whoever  makes  proper  use  of  his  memory  seldom 
has  occasion  to  find  fault  with  it.  Youth  is  the  time  when  it  is 
most  plastic,  and  when  the  most  lasting  impressions  can  he 
made  upon  it.  For  this  reason  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is 
trained  and  strengthened  in  a  sensible  way  so  that  it  will  pro\  e 
a  ready  help  in  after-life. 


NOTES  OF  RECENT  INVENTIONS. 

I1HE  man  who  observed  that  he  would  not  go  abroad  until  he 
could  cross  the  ocean  in  a  car  may  not  have  to  wait  so  very 
long  after  all  for  the  realization  of  his  hopes.  There  comes  from 
Sweden  news  of  the  construction  at  Christianstad  of  what  is  call- 
ed a  locomotive  steamboat.  It  was  built  for  use  on  a  chain  of 
small  lakes  in  Stt'edeu  which  are  separated  by  waterfalls, and  to 
get  around  these  the  steamboat  has  been  titled  with  tt  heels  like 
those  of  a  locomotive,  and  on  leaving  the  water  runs  smoothly 
along  on  the  land  on  tracks  built  for  its  accommodation.  A 
canoe  built  on  this  same  principle  for  use  in  the  Adirondack 
lakes  would  be  delightful.  It  could  be  paddled  on  the  water 
and  propelled  after  the  fashion  of  the  bicycle  on  the  land,  so 
saving  the  tourist  a  great  deal  of  time  and  many  wearisome 
'•  carries." 

An  ingenious  resident  of  Bridgeport  has  worked  out  an  inven- 
tion which  should  become  a  great  boon  to  unfortunates  alllieted 
with  deafness.  It  is  briefly  a  device  which  makes  the  deaf  hear. 
It.  is  the  same  to  the  ears  as  glasses  are  to  the  eyes,  and  consists 
of  a  soft  rubber  disc  a.nd  spring,  so  shaped  that  when  inserted  ill 
the  ear  it  will  focus  the  waves  of  sound  on  the  natural  drum  of 
the  car  with  such  intensity,  that  the  afflicted  person  rccci\e,i 
impressions  from  the  outside  that  Nature  had  seemingly  desired 
to  withhold. 

A  patent  bowling  machine  has  just  been  tested  in  England 
for  the  use  of  cricketers  in  practice.  It  is  found  to  be  more  un- 
erring in  its  aim  than  most  mortal  bowlers,  and  takes  the  middle 
stump  of  expert  batsmen  as  easily  as  though  the  batsman  used 
a  leather  instead  of  his  bat.  The  machine  is  sighted  just  as  a 
gnu  is  sighted,  and  tiie  revolving  iron  hand  from  which  the  ball 
is  thrown  can  bowl  overhand  or  underhand  according  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  manipulator.  It  is  not  entirely  beyond  the  possibili- 
ties that,  a  mechanical  batsman  will  soon  be  devised, so  that  in 
the  next  century  boys  and  girls,  and  we  ourselves,  who  will  prob- 
ably be  the  grandfathers  of  those  boys  and  girls,  may  expect  to 
be  invited  to  witness  a  cricket  game  played  entirely  by  autom- 
atons. 

Some  remarkably  clever  person  in  St.  Petersburg  has  arranged 
ami  placed  on  exhibition  a  clock  \vith  a  phonograph  attachment 
that  will  repeat  at,  an  hour  set,  according  to  the  possessor's  de- 
sire, such  orders  or  announcements  as  may  be  committed  to  it. 
This  the  New  York  Tribune  rightly  calls  a  great  boon  to  the  tired 
linusc-mother,  and  adds  that  in  the  nursery  the  solemn  time 
piece  could  be  made  to  say:  "Children,  it  is  time  to  get  up; 
dress  quickly,  and  do  not  dawdle."  In  the  kitchen,  at  an  early 
hour,  it  would  be  ready  with,  "  Breakfast  at  eight  sharp,  Mary  ; 
don't,  forget,"  anil  ill  the  breakfast-room,  "  You  must  start  in  ten 
minutes  or  you  will  lose  your  train."  The  dial  of  this  clock  of 
the-  liitnro  is,  \vc  are  told,  a  human  face,  from  whose  uncanny 
month  comes  the  announcement,  of  the  hours,  as  well  as  any 
directions  lhat  may  be  left  with  it. 


tube  could  be  enlarged  sufficiently,  it,  might  be  used  by  cither 
France  or  Germany  to  surprise  the  other  with  an  army,  and  so 
settle  the  quarrel  lhat  has  existed  between  the  two  nations 
for  so  many  years. 

A  gold  brick  recently  shipped  from  Yuma,  Arizona,  to  Sail 
Francisco  i-,  said  to  lie  \\orth  sllli.iino.  A  residence  constructed 
of  bricks  like  this  would  cost  several  dollars  more  than  most, 
people  can  afford  to  pay. 

In  a  hail-storm  in  West  Virginia  recently  the  hailstones  were 
like  great  chunks  of  ice.  and  smashed  \\indow.s  and  made  large 
holes  in  the  tin  roofs  of  houses  that  got  in  their  way.  If  these 
storms  would  he.  more  accommodating  and  come  along  in  sum- 
mer-time, the  ice  bills  of  the  fathers  of  some,  of  us  would  be 
very  largely  reduced. 

Clocks  are  regarded  as  curiosities  by  the  Hindoos,  and  for  this 
reason  half  a  dozen  or  more  timepieces  arc 'often  found  in  the 
apartments  of  the  wealthy  Hindustances.  They  are  not  used 
as  timepieces,  but,  simply  for  ornament,  since  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  telling  the  hour  of  the  day  in  India,  by  calculating  the 
number  of  bamboo  lengths  the  sun  has  travelled  above  the  hori- 
zon, is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  natives.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  country  police  stations  in  India,  where  the  European  divi- 
sion of  the  hours  is  observed,  time  is  measured  by  placing  in  a 
tub  of  water  a  copper  pot  in  which  a  small  hole  has  been  bored. 
It  is  supposed  that  it  will  take  one  hour  for  the  water  to  leak 
iuto  the  pot  so  as  to  fill  it  and  sink  it.  When  the  policeman 
sees  that  the  pot  has  disappeared  he  strikes  the  hour  on  a  bell- 
like  gong.  If  he  is  smoking  or  dozing, the  copper  pot  may  have 
disappeared  several  minutes  before  ho  discovers  the  fact;  but 
the  hour  is  officially  up  when  ho  strikes  the  gong. 


RUSTIC   CLOCK. 

VS  this  little  rustic  affair  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
live  in  the  country,  we  will  describe  it  for  their  ben- 
efit. It  is  made  of  eight  twigs  or  branches,  which  are  al- 
most covered  with  moss.  Two  pieces  8  inches  long,  two 
6  inches,  and  two  4  inciies  are  needed  for  the  easel 
shown  here,  wliicli  was  made  to  fit  the  ordinary  small, 
sized  clock.  These  are  tied  together  with  black  thread 


INTERESTING  ITEMS  FROM  EVERYWHERE. 

rilHERI-J  is  a  church  in  the  town  of  Bergen,  Norway,  that  is 
JL  built,  entirely  of  paper.  It  can  seat,  one  thousand  persons 
in  comfort,  ami  has  been  rendered  water-proof  by  a  solution  of 
quicklime,  curdled  milk,  and  white  of  eggs.  Save  your  news- 
papers, boys,  and  build  yourselves  a  house. 

A  pneumatic  lube,  connects  Paris  with  Berlin.  It  is  used  for 
postal  purposes,  and  makes  it,  po-isiltlo  for  a  letter  mailed  in 
Paris  to  be  delivered  in  Berlin  iu  thirty-live  minutes.  If  the 


using  the  two  8-inch  pieces  and  one  of  the  6-inch  pieces 
for  the  upright  ones;  the  remaining  three  are  used  for  the 
triangle  at  the  base.  After  they  are  all  tied  in  position, 
saturate  the  pnrts  tied  with  a  strong  solution  of  glue, 
thus  making  it  firm  and  solid. 

A  small  brass  hook  is  screwed  in  the  top  to  suspend  the 
clock  from.  Bits  of  extra  moss,  taken  from  other  pieces 
of  the  wood,  can  be  glued  on  where  needed  to  cover 
bare  spaces. 
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TOMMY'S  EXPLANATION. 

"I  WI>XI>EI:  why  tliat  dog  barked  at  the  moon  all  night  :' 
remarked  papa  at  breakfast. 

"  J  guess  i  In-  man  in  the  moon  was  making  faces  at  him, "an- 
swered Tommy,  "  'cause  I  know  Ponto  doesn't  like  that." 


AN   EXCUSE. 

"Dm  you  destroy  this  feather  duster?"  asked  Freddie's  mo- 
ther. 

"  Yes'm,"  answered  Freddie. ;  '•  I  wanted  to  be  an  Indian  chief." 

"]!ut  don't  yon  know  that  they  cost  money?"  queried  his 
mother. 

"  J  did,"  said  Freddie,  "  but  Indian  chiefs  don't  think  of  such 
things." 


HALF  UNDERSTOOD. 

"WHAT  are  yon  reading,  Marian?"  asked  mamma  of  a  little 
girl  who  sat  with  her  head  bent  down  over  a  heavy  volume  in 
her  lap. 

"  Tlte  Wide,  Wide  World,  mamma." 

"  Gracious,  child  !"  interrupted  a  big  sister;  "you  can't  under- 
stand more  than  half  of  that  book." 

Marian  looked  at  the  speaker  with  dignity.  "I  read  it  for 
the  half  I  do  understand!"  she  said. 


SHE    BELIEVED    IN    PIECING    THEM. 

"SOME   PEOPLE   DOAN    li'LlEVE   IN    PIEOIN'  CUILLUN,  BUT    I    'CLARE   I    DOES  !" 


CHANGING  COLOR. 
ON  rainy  days  I  get  so  blue, 
I  don't  know  really  what  to  do — 
But  when  the  sun  beams  on  my  head, 
My!  don't  my  cheeks  get  fine  and  red! 


TEN  LITTLE  INDIANS. 

How  would  yon  like  to  go  to  school  where  the  roll-call  is  like 
this  :  "  Sophia  Little  Bear,  Annie  Red  Crane,  Lizzie  Spider,  Kis- 
tor,  Oray  Cloud,  Laughing  Face,  Delay  Ankle,  Joseph  White 
Plume,  Frank  Vellowbird,  Porcupine  Creek." 

All  these  are  real  names  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  a  very 
famous  sihool  for  Indians  at  Hampton,  Virginia.  I  am  told 
that  sometimes  the  little  redraen  become  dissatisfied  with  their 
picturesque  titles,  and  try  to  "Americanize  "  their  names.  And 
it  is  on  record  that  one  Shawnee  lad,  who  entered  the  Institute 
as  Tommy  Wildcat,  appeared  afterward  in  the  catalogue  as 
"  Thomas' W.Catt"! 


IN  THE  SWIM. 

A  SERIOUS  accident  happened  at  the  supper  table.  Somebody 
— it  is  always  "somebody"  who  is  to  blame — upset  a  pitcher  of 
water  over  the  cloth.  There  was  a  general  scampering,  and  a 
calling  for  some  other  somebody  to  remedy  the  mischief. 

"How  could  you  be  so  care- 
less, Sain  ?"  cried  Will,  indig- 
nantly. 

"Never  mind,  my  boy,"  re- 
plied Sam,  in  his  airy  way. 
"It's  all  right.  We're  all  in 
//ic  sir/in  now  !" 


POLYSYLLABLES. 

SOME  years  ago  a  well-known  Methodist  clergyman  had  a 
parrot  which  was  an  accomplished  linguist.  Being  summoned 
from  home,  the  minister  left  his  pet  in  care  of  a  neighbor,  who 
gave  Poll  a  sunny  corner  of  her  dining-room.  At  dinner-time 
the  family  gathered  about  the  table,  and  were  beginning  the 
meal  unceremoniously,  when,  to  their  great  astonishment,  Polly 
gravely  repeated,  without  mistake  or  hesitation,  and  in  tones 
ludicrously  like  her  master's,  the  parson's  cus- 
tomary blessing.  The  grace  was  probably  a 
short  one,  and  couched  in  simple  words, 
though,  iu  this  instance,  undeniably  expressed 
wholly  i 


c  u  nous. 

"BE  very  careful,"  said  Wil- 
lie to  his  nurse  just  before  his 
bath:  "  mamnu»  doesn't  want 
me  to  get  my  feet  wet." 


AN  ACCOMPLISHED  BABY. 

"  I  HAVE  a  doll  that  speaks 
French,"  remarked  Grace. 

"That's  noiliiug,"  answered 
May;  '•  my  little  brother  talks 
all  day  in  a  language  that  no- 
body can  understand." 


A  GREAT  TIME. 

"WHY  do  people  like  sum- 
mer so  much.  Tommy  ?'' 

"'Cause'  it's  \ar.-ition,"  re- 
plied Tommy, '•  and  it's  too  hot 
to  do  anything  except  to 
play." 


Vt*'r      . 
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HUNTING   THE    WHITE    WHALE. 

BY  PARKER  NEWTON. 

WHEN  the  winters  of  the  far  North  are  more  severe 
than  usual,  and  the  dreary  waters  of  Baffin's  Bay 
and   Davis  Strait  become  lower  and   lower  in  tempera 
tinv,  then  the  white  whales  move  south,  as   if  they  had 
become  afraid  of  the  awful  stillness  that  reigns  over  that 


trap,  this  was  made  known  to  those  on  the  beach  by  the 
men  in  two  boats  in  the  offing.  A  dozen  boats  put  olf 
from  the  shore  to  form  a  chain  across  the  mouth  of  the 
kraal,  and  there  the  chase  soon  became  one  of  bustle 
and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  both  man  and  whale.  The 
boats  were  arranged  by  their  crews  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  in  the  bend  of  which  the  whales  were  collected, 
and  where  they  had  to  encounter  tremendous  showers  of 


vast  white  trackless  land  known  as  the  arctic  region. 
As  far  south  they  come  as  the  Gulf  and  river  St.  Law- 
rence, where  they  are  often  seen  in  great  numbers. 

The  plan  of  capturing  one  of  these  monsters  is  to  plant 
off  the  shore  in  a  shallow  place  a  kraal  composed  of 
stakes  driven  down  in  the  form  of  a  V,  leaving  the  broad 
end  open  for  the  whales  to  enter.  This  was  the  method 
adopted  by  the  fishermen  of  the  Isle  aux  Coudres,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  where  I  went  to  see  the 
capture  of  one  of  these  whales.  The  point  of  the  kraal 
was  toward  the  shore,  and  when  one  or  more  entered  the 


stones  and  splashing  of  oars,  whilst  the  din  made  by  the 
shouts  of  the  men  in  the  boats  was  enough  to  stun 
and  stupefy  the  bottle-nosed  monsters  to  surrender.  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  however,  the  floating  crescent  of 
boats  was  broken,  and  it  required  the  greatest  activity 
and  tact  to  repair  the  breach  and  recapture  the  fugitives. 
The  shore  "was  n eared  by  degrees,  the  boats  advancing- 
and  retreating  till  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  captive 
monsters  on  to  the  beach. 

The  gambols  of  the  whales  were  now  highly  diverting, 
and    except  when    one   became    unmanageable   and   en- 
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I,  in  which  ease  ; se  was  piii  around  his  tail,  thej 

were  not  dangerous  to  approach.     A  box  lined  with  sea 
weed  :iinl   partially    tilled    with    salt  water   lay    on    the- 
for  two   <>!'  (.IM-NI-   whales   were    1"    be   shipped    for 
exhibition  through  tli<-  West,  wh ere tlie good  people  never 
see  any   iMi  larger  than  the  ordinary  lish  of  the  market,. 

An  attendanl  supplied  \villia  barrel  of  salt  water  and 
a  sponge  was  to  constantly  keep  the  mouth  and  blow-hole. 
wet,  that,  bring  all  th(>  can1  necessary  for  the  time  occtl- 
pird  in  transporting  the  monsters  a  considerable  distanei- 
bv  land. 

of  all  the  whales,  the  white  whale  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful, not.  in  regard  to  color  alone,  but  in  shape,  its  head  be- 
ing small  and  long,  eyes  blue,  and  the  skin  of  a  milk 
white;  in  length  it  averages  about  twenty  feet.  That. 
so  1  le.-uitiful  a  creature  should  be  gentle  and  fearless— and 
its  curiosity  sometimes  takes  it  to  the  side  of  a  ship- 
seems  only  in  keeping  with  its  appearance,  but  its  lack 
of  I'ear  is  due  to  the  fact  that  whalemen  rarely  take  it,  as  it 
is  the  least  profitable  of  all  whales. 

The  white  whale  is  a  very  fast  swimmer,  and  propels 
itself  through  the  water  by  doubling  its  tail  inwards  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  crawfish.  From  the  time  the 
baby  whale  is  born  the  care  and  devotion  of  the  mother 
are  Untiring  for  her  little  gray  or  almost  black  offspring, 
which  gets  white  as  it  grows  older. 


HUSHABY. 

BY   MARGAUIST  J1OUGLAS. 

HUSHAHY,  my  baby,  'I  is  time  that,  tliou   wort  sleeping. 
Thy    melhcr  In. Ids  thee   to   her  breast, 
And   wooes   (lice  gently   to   thy   rest; 
Then  hush  thy  childish  weeping. 

Hushaby,  ui.V  darling,  the   birdies  long  have,  slumbered, 
I  heard  their  mother  softly  sing, 
While  safe,  they  ncstjed  'neath  her  win;;, 

And  each  wee  bird  sin-  numbered. 

Hushaby,  my  dear  one,  the  kitties  too  are  sleeping, 
Their  mother  to  them   gently  purred — 
In  pussy  talk  these  words  I  heard, 

"Sleep,  dears,  while  watch  I'm  keeping." 

Hushaby,  my   loved  one,  the  bossy  cow   is  mooing; 

Her  little  calf  .sleeps   by   her  side, 

And  fears  no  ill  that,  may   betide, 
But  happy  dreams  is  wooing. 

Hush,  my  baby  darling,  the  pony  low  is  neighing; 

Her  little  colt  is  dreaming  too 

Of  grassy   lields  all    wet    with  dew, 
Where,  happy  colts  are   playing. 

Hushaby,  my  baby,  all  these  their  rest  are  taking; 

So  close  thy  little  sleepy  eyes, 

And  sleep  until  they  all   arise 
To  greet  thee  at  thy  waking. 


A  VERY    BRIGHT    PONY. 

BY  C.  II.  CKANDALL. 

E  was  something  akin  to  the  human  in  Jen,  even  in  her 
J-  little  tricks  and  I'anlts.  \\Y  all  "  took  to  her "  immediately  ; 
not  merely  because  she  was  Heel  anil  pretty  and  sound  and  true, 
lint  she.  knew  so  much  and  had  such  amusing  ways  of  her  own. 
If  she  led  us  a,  half-hour's  chase,  around  the  pasture  when  \\  e 
were  in  a  hurry  to  catch  her  to  drive, it,  was  not  out  of  pure  mis- 
chief; it  was  because  we  had  forgotten  to  tiring  her  an  apple, 
or  an  ear  of  corn,  or  a  handful  of  irats.  She  always  considered 
herself  worthy  of  a  lillle.  extra  attention. 

It  was  all  by  are!  den  I,  thai  we  discovered  1  hat  we  had  only  to 
point  a  linger  at  her  to  make  her  rear  and  stand  on  her  hind  legs 
like  a  circus  horse.  We  wondered  where  she  learned  that  trick. 
She  had  the  most,  inquisitive  nose.  It  was  a.  proboscis  that 
could  ferret  out  an  apple  iu  your  deepest  pocket;  and  how  she 


did  tickle  you  in  the  operation!  Then  she  had  such  a  pretty 
trick  of  begging  for  oats.  She  would  not  paw  the  ground  or 
tloor  noisily,  like  many  horses,  lint  lifted  up  her  foreleg  in  silent 
appeal,  curving  her  neck, and  glancing  at  you  with  soft  brown 
eyes  t  hat  spoke  volumes. 

She  was  a  bright  bay,  with  a,  little  white  star  ill  the  forehead, 
ami  linilis  as  tine  -  boned  and  muscular  as  were  ever  seen.  She 
seemed  a  thorough  -  bred  trotter  condensed,  for  she  was  only 
about  fourteen  hands  high.  She  was  of  the  Vermont  Morgan 
blood.  When  we  overtook  people1,  she  took  the  greatest  delight 
in  passing  them.  She  just  ached  to  gel  liy.  and  she  w  ould  show 
greater  bursts  of  speed  then  of  her  own  accord  than  could  be 
got  out  of  her  otherwise.  She  thought  nothing  of  pulling  the 
peg  out  of  t  he  .si. •! I ile  door,  and  walking  in  when  she  pleased. 

Shi1  was  a  little  pal  I  ienlar  about  some  things.  Her  sense  of 
smell  was  fastidious.  If  one  had  bone-flour  or  other  suspicious 
fertilizer  on  his  hands  or  clothes,  he  could  not  harness  her.  She 
would  prance  about  and  snort  like  a  steam-engine.  She  once 
kicked  a  wauon  into  kindling-wood  because  she  was  hitched 
near  where  a  farmer  had  killed  a  bullock.  She  would  snutl'and 
snort  at  a  slaughter-house  a  half-mile  away.  Tin-peddlers'  carts 
were  her  tu:l:'  iiiiin'.  She  liid  not  shy  badly  at  anything  else. 

One  of  I  he  pony's  peculiar  tricks  was  to  stretch  like  a  cat 
when  standing  in  her  stall.  She  would  settle  away  back  until 
her  belly  touched  the  lloor,  and  then  spring  forward.  Old  horse- 

u  say  that   only  very  supple  horses  ever  do  this.     Then  she 

would  yawn,  and  wink  and   blink  her  eyes  so  ludicrously  that  • 
we  never  failed  to  laugh  at  the  performance.     On  the  road  she 
was  continually  tossing  her  head  with  a  quick  saucy  movement, 
except   when  she  was  trotting  fast,  when  she  would  elevate  her 
nose  and  seem  to  drink  the  wind. 

When  we  brought  her  to  t  he  city  she  took  offence  at  the  junk- 
carts  with  their  noisy  bells.  She  would  try  her  best  to  go  around 
a  block  rather  than  through  a  street  where  a  junk-cart  was. 
Cnder  the  elevated  roads  she  would  squat  until  she  touched  the 
ground,  and  then  spring  forward,  lint  she  liked  the  Park  roads, 
the  boulevards,  and  the  Coney  Island  parkway.  The  great 
waves  of  the  sea  seemed  to  frighten  her.  and  she  would  not  go 
near  them.  She  was  also  fearfully  frightened  on  the,  shore  of 
Saratoga  Lake,  when  the  waves  were  breaking  four  feet  high 
over  the  roadway.  I  remember  an  amusing  experience,  with  her 
on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The.  great  height,  the  water  and  ves- 
sels helical  h  her,  the  eable-c.trs  passing  her,  excited  her  until  it 
seemed  she  could  hardly  keep  from  flying.  I  concluded  it  was 
best  to  let  her  go.  She  si  ruck  a  tremendous  trot,  a  great  rolling 
gait,  lifting  her  feet  as  high  as  possible.  I'olicenian  after  police- 
man tried  to  stop  her,  but  I  shouted,  "  I  can't,  hold  her,"  and  let 
her  go.  She  was  not  going  as  fast  as  she  appeared  to  he,  but 
she  did  "  put  on  a  heap  of  style  about  it."  Once  I  was  crossing 
Lake  Champlain  with  her  on  a  sail  ferry-boat.  The  big  boom 
and  .flapping  sail  swung  around  close  to  her  head,ynd  I  had  my 
hands  full  to  prevent  her  jumping  into  the  lake.  She  looked 
around  as  if  to  say,  "  Do  have  some  regard  for  sensitive  nerves." 
She  could  not  bear  abuse  or  swearing;  it  made  her  ugly.  We 
found  out  on  the  farm  that  we  could  not  safely  lend  her  to  pro- 
fane persons. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  told  of  any  bright  ideas  of  hers.  Once 
she  was  running  at  pasture  with  her  t  wo-ycar-okl  colt  in  a  num- 
ber of  fields  that  opened  into  each  other  and  stretched  away  in 
L  shape  to  a  little-travelled  cross-road.  One  day  Jen  came  tear- 
ing up  to  the  house,  in  great  excitement,  neighing  and  making  a 
great  fuss  to  attract  my  attention.  I  said  at  once,  "That  colt  is 
in  trouble;  it  probably  has  got  out."  Jen  led  me  down,  with 
much  apparent  pleasure, for  nearly  half  a  mile  through  the  fields 
to  where  the  cult  had  knocked  down  some  bars  and  got  into  the 
cross-road.  Jen  had  come  to  tell  me  of  it.  Many  men  would 
not  have  done,  so  much. 

The  little,  mare  had  a  great  memory.  When  I  only  saw  her 
once  a  year — in  the  summer — she  seemed  to  recognize  me  every 
tune.  1  have  approached  her  unseen,  when  she  has  been  tied 
in  a  crowded  street,  and  spoken  her  name  softly;  when  she  would 
at  once  whinny.  One  summer  she  was  separated  from  her  two- 
year-old  colt,  for  several  months,  while  the.  latter  was  being 
broken  to  drive.  She  happened  to  see  it  in  the  street  one  day, 
six  miles  from  home,  in  a  large  village ;  she  immediately  neighed 
to  it.  She  never  did  that  to  a  strange  horse. 

A  feat  of  memory  that  pleased  me  greatly  was  shown  one  sum- 
mer when  I  drove  her  back  to  her  native  place.  She  had  been 
in  Brooklyn  all  winter,  had  gone  up  the  Hudson  on  the  Troy 
steamer,  had  been  driven  to  Saratoga  Springs  and  kept,  there  all 
summer,  and  now  in  September  we  were  driving  across  to  Wash- 
ington County — our  native  soil.  It  was  all  strange  to  her  until 
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•she  crossed  the  Hudson.  Then  she  began  to  pride  up  her  cars 
and  nliservo  the  road,  and  fur  eight  milt's  I  did  not  pull  an  ounce 
on  either  rein  until  she  stopped  before  my  unele's  Kate.  At  one 
point  she  paused  to  deliberate.  One  road  led  to  tbe  house  of  a 
yen  I  leinan  who  Iiad  kept  her  for  two  years,  and  ah\  a\  s  used  her 
kindly.  The  other  road  led  to  my  unele.'s.  I'.oth  plaees  were 
equally  well  known  to  her,  and  liked  liy  her.  Hut  the  distance 
to  my  uncle's  \v as  shorter,  and  she  was  tired,  ami  she  elnw  that 
road!  lint  turned  her  head  toward  the  other  in  sign  uf  rccogni- 
tion.  One  would  have  thought  that  nearly  a  \  ear's  absence  in 
the  confusion  of  e.ity  streets  and  f>UU  miles  of  travel  would  have 
obliterated  all  reeolleelion  of  her  native  plaee. 

One,  hardly  needs  a  copy  of  Black  iiriiiily  in  oilier  to  appreci- 
ate  such  a  horse.  To  he  sure,  so  intelligent  an  animal  is  likely 
to  bo  humored.  She  stops  and  goes  on  when  she.  pleases  in 
climbing  a  hard  hill.  She  lias  a  first  mortgage  on  the  cores  of  all 
apples  eaten  in  her  presence,  and  frequently  gets  the  whole  apple. 
If  she  stops  at  the  foot  of  a  big  hill,  cramps  the  wagon  and  looks 
around,  we  appreciate  the  situation,  get  out,  and  walk  up  behind 
or  beside  or  ahead  of  her.  She  simply  wishes  to  live  to  be  as  old 
as  her  mother  was — thirty-live  years— and  we  hope  she  may. 


NATTY   BARTON'S  MAGIC. 

BY  I!.  II.  HOUSE, 

AUTHOR  OP  "  UKACIE'S  <;m>soN."  ETC. 
V. 

MR.  ROSS'S  first  two  performances  had  been  given  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings.  The  third  was 
to  take  place  Saturday  afternoon.  It  was  on  Friday,  a  lit- 
tle before  one  o'clock,  that  Adela  sat  beside  Natty  at  Mrs. 
Barton's  table,  enjoying  the  appetizing  luncheon  which 
the  housekeeper  had  provided  for  the  occasion.  Adda 
hail  been  almost  speechlessly  happy  while  roaming 
through  the  line  grounds  under  Natty 's  guidance.  She 
had  lived  mostly  in  cities,  and  had  never  before  been 
brought  into  such  delightful  contact  with  trees  and  flow- 
ers. Her  zealous  escort  had  taken  her  out  on  the  river 
in  a  big  boat,  and  had  shown  her  the  barn,  the  orchard, 
the  duck-pond,  the  hen-house,  the  pigsty,  and  all  the 
glories  of  the  place.  She  looked  a  little  tired,  but  very 
beaming  and  contented,  as  she  chatted  con- 
fidentially about  the  unfamiliar  charms  of 
the  country.  Once  in  a  while,  however,  a 
shade  passed  over  her  countenance,  and  she 
seemed  ill  at  ease. 

Mrs.  Barton  did  not  fail  to  observe  these 
signs  of  discomposure,  but  she  made  no  re- 
mark or  inquiry.  Suddenly,  however,  she 
left  the  dining-room  and  went  to  the  library, 
where  her  employer  was  seated,  as  usual. 

"I  beg  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  sir," 
she  began,  "but  I  feel  that  you  ought  to 
know  something  this  little  girl  has  said. 
She  told  Natty  she  didn't  think  it  would  be 
right  to  go  away  without  thanking  you  for 
letting  her  come  here.  She  is  a  very  intel- 
ligent child.  Are  you  willing  to  see  her?'' 

"No,  Mrs.  Barton,"  Mr.  Huntingtoii  an- 
swered, quietly.       "  I  am  glad  she   lias  had 
some   diversion,  but   her   thanks    are    due    to    you    and 
Natty. " 

"She  does  not  think  so,  sir;  and  I  believe  it  will  trou- 
ble her  very  much  if  she  cannot  speak  to  you.  She  says 
her  mother  would  reprove  her  if  she  neglected  it.  And, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  she  is  a  little  beauty.  I  do  want  to 
bring  her  to  you,  just  for  a  moment." 

"You  are  asking  a  very  uncommon  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Huntingtoii.  "If  she  supposes  she  must  make  an  ac- 
knowledgment, she.  can  surely  do  so  through  you." 

"  If  you  could  see  her.  sir,  you  would  not  say  that.  It 
is  uncommon,  I  know,  but  I  do  not  often  try  to  put  you 
out  of  your  way.  Let  it  be  a  favor  to  me." 

"You  shall  have  your  wish,  Mrs.  Barton,"  the  lawyer 


said,  slowly,  and  still  somewhat  reluctantly.  "But  the 
child  need  not  come  here.  If  she  is  at  luncheon  1  will 
look  in  casually.  That  will  be  less  ceremonious  and 
more  agreeable  to  mo." 

"  As  you  please,  sir;  a  ml  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  con- 
senting." 

A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Huntingtoii  walked  into  the 
dining-room,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Natty,  who  knew 
his  habits  of  seclusion.  Adela,  divining  who  it  was,  laid 
down  her  knitV  and  fork  and  rose  from  her  seat.  Her 
face  flushed  brightly  as  she  waited  for  the  master  of  the 
house  to  speak,  but.  he  was  silent.  He  glanced  hastily 
and  strangely  at  Mrs.  Barton,  and  then  fixed  his-gaze  upon 
the  young  visitor  with  an  intentness  that  deepened  the 
color  in  her  cheeks. 

"What  is  your  name,  my  little  friend?"  he  finally  in- 
quired, in  so  peculiar  a  tone  that  Natty  hardly  recognized 
his  voice. 

"  Adela  Ross,  sir,"  the  child  replied. 

"  You  are  the  daughter  of  the.  lady  and  gentleman  who 
have  come  to  perform  at  Fenlowe  Hall  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  but  mamma  has  not  appeared  yet.  She  is 
not  strong  enough.  Papa  and  I  do  everything.'' 

The  girl's  lips  quivered  as  she  answered,  and  her  eyes 
were  cast  down,  as  if  to  hide  a  painful  emotion. 

"Is  she  so  ill  that  it  grieves  you  to  speak  of  her?" 
asked  Mr.  Huntingtoii. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  hope  she  is  not  very  ill.  It  is  not  that. 
Please  excuse  me." 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear.     What  is  it  that  disturbs  you?    I 
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thought  Natty  was  to  make  everything  pleasant  during 
your  call.  Do  you  know  what  the  matter  is,  Natty?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do,"  said  the  boy,  stoutly,  although  Adela 
looked  at  him  with  beseeching  eyes. 

"Oil,  Natty!"  she  murmured,  ruefully. 

"  But  I  mustn't  tell  if  she  is  not  willing,"  the  boy  add- 
ed, promptly. 

"I  am  sure  there  is  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Huntingtoii, 
"that  she  should  be  unwilling  to  let  us  hear.  Perhaps 
we  can  help  her,  Mrs.  Barton  and  I." 

The  housekeeper's  kind  heart  was  beating  fast.  She 
had  not  seen  her  employer  in  so  gracious  a  mood  for 
many  a  year. 

"  I  think  we  may  be  told,"  the  lawyer  continued;  and 
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as  Adela  made  DO  further  attempt  to  remonstrate,  Natty 
hastened  I"  explain. 

"  She  was  saying,  out  in  the  river  garden,  that,  she  felt 
as  if  it  was  wicked  to  have  sin-h  a  beautiful  holiday  all 
to  herself,  u  In 'ii  her  mother  could  not  enjoy  it  too." 

"Oli.   Xatlv!"    repeated  Adi-la,  dismayed  and  confused. 

"There  is  no  harm  in  that,"  said  Mr.  Huntinglon.  "  ho 
you  understand  what,  she  means,  Nan  • 

"No,  sir;  not  exactly.      Yes,  sir;   I  do — a  little." 

"Is  your  mother  fond  of  gardens;"  the  lawyer  in- 
quired of  Adela. 

"I  don't  think  she  has  been  in  many,  sir — not  many 
like  yours.  We  go  about  a  good  deal,  hut  mostly  in 
large  cities.  We  never  were  in  such  a  pretty  town  as 
this  before.  And,  oh,  the  lovely  river,  and  the  llowers!" 

"And  the  pigsty,"  suggested  Natty. 

"Y — es,"  assented  Adela,  cautiously.  "It  is  all  so — 
interesting." 

"  Fortunately  we  can  do  something  to  relieve  your 
anxiety,"  said  Mr.  Huutington.  "Mrs.  Barton,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  inviting  this  little  lady's  mother  and  father 
to  pass  next  Sunday  with  you.  Natty,  my  lad,  you  shall 
invite  the  daughter.  You  can  ramble  around  all  day 
long,  as  you  like,  and  take  tea  in  the  arbor  on  the  river- 
bank  if  the  air  is  mild  enough.  Tell  your  parents,  my 
child,  that  they  must  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  join  the 
party.  I  am  not  used  to  company,  and  you  will  amuse 
yourselves  much  better  without  me.  And  look  here, 
Natty;  before  your  friend  goes  to-day,  you  might  gather 
a  basket  of  flowers  for  her  to  carry  to  Mrs.  Ross." 

The  unlooked-for  turn  of  events  made  Mrs.  Barton  al- 
most dizzy;  and  as  for  Natty,  his  eyes  and  mouth  -were 
widening  to  an  alarming  extent.  Adela  had  no  means 
of  knowing  how  contrary  to  his  ordinary  conduct  the 
lawyer's  present  behavior  was,  but  she  was  deeply  touch- 
ed, and  leaving  the  table,  she  ran  to  him  and  grasped  one 
of  his  hands  in  both  of  her  own.  Tears  were  upon  her 
cheeks  as  she  cried: 

"  How  good  you  are!  Nobody  else  has  been  so  good. 
Papa  and  mamma  are  sure,  though  Natty  would  not  tell, 
that  it  is  you  who  let  us  stay  and  perform  in  Feulowe, 
and  when  they  hear  that  they  may  come  to  the  garden 
and  enjoy  themselves  on  Sunday,  I  don't  know  what  they 
will  say.  I  wish  I  could  thank  you  properly,  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington,  but  I  can't.  Papa  will  do  that,  and  mamma  too, 
for  me  and  for  themselves." 

The  stern  lawyer  lifted  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  held 
her  close  to  him  while  he  peered  into  her  large  brown 
eyes.  Then,  wonder  of  wonders,  he  bent  his  head  and 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  after  which  he  set  her  down 
hurriedly,  and  abruptly  left  the  room. 

"  Ah,  my  dear."  said  Mrs.  Barton,  "  it  is  natural  that  lie 
should  be  moved.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  you  look 
like  some  one  he  knew  and  cared  for  very  much  when  he 
was  younger." 

"  Do  I,  really,  Mrs.  Barton?" 

"  Indeed  you  do." 

Adela  would  have  asked  more,  but  footsteps  were  heard, 
and  Mr.  Huntingtoii  again  came  before  them. 

"You  take  part  in  \our  father's  performances,"  he 
said,  "  do  you  not,  my  child  .'" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  do  a  great  many  things." 

"  Tell  your  father  that  I  shall  give  myself  the  pleasure 
of  looking  in  to-morrow.  I  wish  to  see  for  myself  what 
his  exhibition  is." 

"  He  will  be  very  glad.  So  will  you,  Mr.  Huntington. 
It  will  make  you  laugh.  I  think  it  will  make  you  laugh. 
It  ought  to.  Everybody  laughs — except  that  rude  Mr. 
Mullins." 

"I  may  not  laugh,  but  I  don't  doubt  I  shall  be  pleased. 
And  if  your  father  desires  to  use  me  for  the  trick  which 
disagreed  with  Mullins,  he  is  quite  welcome  to  do  so." 

"  Oh,  no.  sir;  he  would  not  think  of  that." 


"Why  not?     It  will  show  that  a  sensible  man  is  not 

offended  by  it,  whatever  Mullins  may  say." 

"You  don't  mean  the  rabbit,  sir?'' 

"  If  the  rabbit  does  not  ol.jeel.  certainly." 

"  And  the  goose?" 

"  The  goose,  by  all  means." 

"I  will  tell  papa,  what  you  say,''  said  Adela,  dubious- 
ly; "but  I  don't  believe  he  would  ever  do  it— not,  to  you. 
It  wouldn't  look  at  all  natural,"  she  added,  with  an  air  of 
grave  ivlleetion,  "  to  see  a  goose  come  out  of  your  neck." 

"Tell  him,  and  let  him  do  as  he  chooses,"  were  Mr. 
Huntington's  last  words  as  he  again  left  them. 

"  He's  sorry  about  something,"  said  Adela.  after  he  had 
gone.  "He  did  not  smile  once,  not  even  when  we  talked 
about  the  goose.  But  he  will  to-morrow  afternoon.  No- 
body can  help  being  merry  when  papa  does  his  best,  and 
he  will  do  his  very  bext  best  for  Mr.  Huntington.  How 
happy  we  shall  be!" 

"1  don't  know  whether  I  am  awake  or  asleep,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Barton.  "When  he  came  and  told  us  he 
was  going  to  see  the  magic,  I  had  to  put  my  hand  over 
my  mouth  to  keep  from  screaming  out  loud.  My  little 
girl,  you  ean't  realize  what  you  have  done.  You  will 
not  stay  in  Fenlowe  long,  and  when  you  go  I  suppose  we 
shall  never  see  you  again,  but  I  believe  your  coming  to- 
day has  brought  a  blessing  on  this  sad  house,  and  if  it 
lasts  I  will  be  thankful  to  you,  my  dear,  all  the  days  of 
my  lite." 

VI 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Fenlowe  Hall  was  filled  with 
the  largest  audience  ever  gathered  within  its  walls.  The 
report  that  Mr.  Huntington  was  to  be  present  had  flown 
about,  and  the  community  were  one  and  all  en  the  alert 
to  witness  so  remarkable  an  event  as  the  reappearance  of 
their  most  distinguished  townsman  in  a  public  place  of 
amusement.  Many  who  could  not  gain  admittance  to 
the  building  stood  about  the  doorway,  determined  to  be- 
hold at  least  the  entrance  of  the  recluse,  if,  indeed,  the 
extraordinary  rumor  should  be  verified.  On  this  point 
there  was  still  considerable  doubt,  and  one  individual  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  his  opinion  that  the  story  was  an 
utter  fabrication,  unworthy  of  a  moment's  credence. 
This  was  Mr.  Mullins,  the  surly  lessee,  who  amused  him- 
self in  the  vestibule  by  scoffing  at  the  credulity  of  the 
populace. 

"Lawyer  Huntington  patronize  this  miserable  showr" 
he  cried.  "Not  he.  Do  you  think  that  after  shutting 
himself  ii])  for  ten  whole  years  he  would  choose  an  occa- 
sion like  this  to  come  out  of  his  shell?  Get  along  with 
you!  It's  nothing  but  a  trick  of  this  juggling  fellow  to 
make  folks  curious  and  draw  a  big  house." 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  when  the  tall 
form  of  Mr.  Huntington  was  seen  moving  slowly  down 
the  street  in  the  direction  of  the  hall.  Every  tongue 
was  hushed,  and  a  silence  fell  upon  the  multitude,  al- 
though, but  for  the  universal  deference  to  the  lawyer's 
feelings,  and  the  knowledge  that  a  noisy  demonstration 
would  be  distasteful  to  him,  the  majority  would  have 
been  disposed  to  cheer.  He  gravely  acknowledged  the 
salutations  offered  him  from  all  sides,  and  carefully  made 
his  way  through  the  throng  which  nearly  blocked  the 
porch.  As  he  crossed  the  threshold.  Mr.  Mullins,  great- 
ly disconcerted,  but  preserving  a  good  share  of  his  natural 
audacity,  drew  near  and  addressed  him  thus: 

"Glad  to  see  you  out  and  among  us.  sir;  uncommon 
glad.  But  sorry  you've  been  misled  into  coming  to  this 
stupid  exhibition.  There's  nothing  in  it,  I  assure  you, 
sir." 

"Let  me  pass,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Mullins."  answered 
Mr.  Huntington.  "You  are  obstructing  the  passage." 

Mullins  stood  aside,  and  watched  the  lawyer  with  a 
slight  sense  of  uneasiness  as  he  walked  down  the  aisle 
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and  took  the  seat  reserved  for  him.  The  gruff  lessee  did 
not  exactly  like  it,  and  resolved  to  keep  his  eye  on  the 
unexpected  visitor. 

The  entertainment  began  in  due  course,  hut  it  was  a 
question  for  a  time  whether  the  performances  on  the 
stage  or  the  stately  figure  in  the  centre  of  the  audience 
claimed  the  greater  degree  of  attention  from  those  pre- 
sent. Little  Adela's  gentle  charm  soon  asserted  itself, 
however,  and  when  she  stepped  into  the  body  of  the  hall, 
followed  by  her  father,  and  tripped  lightly  toward  Mr. 
Huntington,  the  excitement  rose 
to  the  highest  possible  pitch. 

"Your  own  request,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Ross,  in  an  undertone,  bend- 
ing toward  the  lawyer;  ''but  I 
will  stop  whenever  you  bid  me." 

"Go  on,"  replied  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton.  "  I  am  entirely  at  your  ser- 
vice." 

Whereupon  the  magician  pass- 
ed a  hand  over  Mr.  Huntington's 
head,  and  drew,  or  appeared  to 
draw,  from  his  neck  a  basket  of 
assorted  fruits,  which  Aclela  took 
and  offered  to  the  ladies  who  sat 
near. 

"Here!  here!  that  won't  do!" 
was  heard  in  rough  tones  from  the 
back  of  the  hall,  while  Mullins's 
burly  shape  was  seen  pushing  for- 
ward. "  I  won't  allow  it.  What 
.do  you  mean  by  playing  your 
impudent  pranks  upon  Lawyer 
Huntington  ?" 

"Do  not  interfere,  Mtillins," 
ordered  Mr.  Huntington,  sharply. 
"I  am  glad  to  testify  that  there  is 
nothing  objectionable  in  this  kind 
of  amusement.  Continue,  Mr. 
Conjurer." 

"  But,  sir — "  urged  Mull  ins. 

"Be  quiet,  and  make  no  further 
disturbance,"  said  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton,  so  emphatically  that  the  mis- 
chief-maker was  subdued  for  the 
moment,  and  turned,  discomfited, 
to  resume  his  post  of  observation 
at  the  rear.  As  he  did  so,  the 
conjurer  caught  at  his  coat  pocket, 
and  extracted  therefrom  a  little 
live  pig,  kicking  its  legs,  twisting 
its  corkscrew  of  a  tail,  and  squeal- 
ing vigorously  as  it  was  held  high 
in  the  aii1.  The  spectators  were 
wild  with  delight,  while  Mullins, 
ina  fury,  rushed  out  of  sight.  Of 

all  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Huntington  was  the  only  one  that 
was  not  convulsed  with  laughter. 

The  wizard  fell  to  his  work  again,  and  began  taking 
out  flowers  and  toys  in  profusion  from  the  favored  visit- 
or's  sleeves  ;nid  pockets,  producing  finally  a  lai-ge  bundle 
of  cornucopia;,  or  "  horns  of  plenty,"  overflowing  with 
candies  and  tiny  cakes. 

"A  fitting  emblem,  sir — generosity  and  bounty,"  said 
Mr.  Ross,  proceeding  to  distribute  the  confections. 

Mr.  Huntington  beckoned  to  Adela,  who  was  close  at 
hand. 

"I  miss  something,"  he  said,  so  that  only  she  could 
hear.  "This  is  not  what  you  promised  me." 

"Oh,  sir,"  she  answered,  in  the  same  low  voice,  "  not 
the  goose.  I  couldn't  let  papa  do  that.  No,  nor  even 
the  rabbit.  But — 

She  went  nearer  to  him,  and  looked   playfully  in  his 


ADELA  S    DOVE    TRICK. 


face.  Still  he  did  not  smile,  but  he  returned  her  gaze  in 
a  manner  that  made  those  who  watched  him  wonder  ;ii 
its  earnestness.  Suddenly  Adela  raised  her  hands  and 
pulled  apart  the  upper  folds  of  his  waistcoat 

"Why.  Mr.  Huntington,  what  can  this  ]»•'."  she  ex- 
elaimed,  drawing  forth  two  white  doves,  which,  as  she 
threw  them  into  the  air,  fluttered  toward  Mr.  Ross,  and 
presently  perched  upon  his  arm.  This  was  the  first  dis- 
play of  sleight-of-hand  that  the  child  had  attempted  with- 
out aid,  and  the  applause  was  unbounded. 

"Tell  your  father,"  the  lawyer 
whispered,  when  Adela  was  about 
returning  to  the  stage,  "  to  show 
us  the  pistol  trick." 

She  obeyed,  and  after  calling 
two  lads  to  assist  him  — one  of 
win  mi.  you  may  be  sure,  was  Nat- 
ty—  the  conjurer  produced  his 
weapon  and  the  vase  of  goldfish. 
Their  appearance  was  the  signal 
for  another  outburst  on  the  part 
of  Mullins. 

"  This  can't  go  on  !"  roared  the 
obstreperous  lessee.  "I  told  you 
I  wouldn't  have  the  thing  re- 
peated. Stop  it!" 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  Ross,  advancing  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  "you  have  heard 
the  lessee's  prohibition  ;  but  a  per- 
son of  higher  authority  in  Fen- 
lowe  Hall  than  the  lessee  has 
called  for  this  particular  perform- 
ance. I  shall  therefore  not  de- 
sist." 

"I  forbid  it!  I'll  prosecute 
you  !"  shouted  Mullins. 

The  necromancer  cast  a  glance 
of  inquiry  at  his  supporter,  who 
nodded  affirmatively. 

"But  it  is  dangerous,  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington, "protested  Mullins,  as  soon 
as  he  noticed  the  signal.  "You 
will  risk  our  lives  if  you  let  him 
keep  on." 

"  That  is  sheer  nonsense,"  said 
the  lawyer,  turning  upon  Mullins. 
"although  I  believe  the  same  ac- 
cusation has  been  freely  made 
elsewhere,  to  Mr.  Ross's  injury. 
The  pistol  has  always  been  a  per- 
fectly harmless  toy,  except  once, 
when  a  reckless  bey  tampered  with 
it.  That  was  apiece  of  wilful  and 
malicious  mischief,  and  it  would 
be  unlucky  for  the  perpetrator  if 

his  misdeed  were  forced  too  strongly  upon  my  attention. 
Finish  your  performance,  Mr.  Conjurer;  I  think  you 
will  not  be  interrupted  again." 

It  was  now  evident  that  Mr.  Huntington  had  taken  the 
magician  under  his  protection,  and  though  no  one  could 
guess  at  his  motive,  a  prolonged  clapping  of  hands  gave 
assurance  that  his  intercession  was  warmly  approved 
and  indorsed.  Mullins  fled  from  the  room,  followed  by 
jeers  and  cries  of  mockery.  The  entertainment  proceed- 
ed agreeably;  and  when,  just  before  the  end,  the  lawyer 
rose  to  his  feet  and  asked  to  be  heard  in  explanation  of  his 
presence  on  this  particular  afternoon,  every  eye  was  bent 
on  him,  and  the  silence  was  profound  as  he  uttered  these 
words: 

"My  friends  and  fellow- townsfolk,  I  have  departed 
from  my  customary  course  of  life,  and  come  hither  to-day 
to  overrule  and  if  possible  to  repair  an  act  of  injustice. 


•Mr, 
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The  gentleman  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  our  pre.-eni 
diversion  came  U>  I'Vnlowe  wilh  the  intention  of  remain- 
ing several  weeks.  He  liad  strong  reasons,  wilh  which  I 
heartily  sympathize,  for  dcMnni'  to  :jive  in  this  hall  a  sc- 
ries of  rxhihilions;  hill  the  lessee,  choosing  to  he  all'ront- 
cd  ai  a  trillinir  pleasantry,  took  it  upon  himself  to  deny 
the  stranger  that  privilege,  and  to  deprive  you  all  of  sev- 
eral excellent  entertainments.  These  facts  came  to  my 
knowledge  through  a  youthful  member  of  our  commu 
nit\.  who  could  not  hear  to  see  such  a  wrong  done  with- 
out, striving  hard  to  avert  it.  I  am  obliged  to  him  for 
reminding  me.  of  my  duty  in  this  instance,  and  I  shall 
take  care  hereafter  that  personal  spite  shall  not  he  a  rea- 
son for  refusing  the  aci modations  of  Fenlowe  Hall  to 

any  applicant.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  it  apparent 
lii.ii  I  approve  Mr.  Ross's  performances,  and  that  the 
charge  spread  about  to  his  discredit,  -of  carelessness  in 
u si  n ir  weapons  -is  without  foundation.  Unless  Mr.  Jlul- 
lins  is  prepared  to  give  up  the  lease  of  this  building,  he 
will  reverse  his  decision  and  place  no  obstacles  in  this 

gentleman's    courso.      I   wish   our  visitor  every  su< ss. 

and  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  cordial  good  afternoon." 

Having-  spoken  thus,  Mr.  Huntington  went  rapidly  out, 
while  the  listeners  unitedly  signified  their  satisfaction 
with  his  remarks,  and  their  determination  to  uphold  the 
object  of  them.  Mr.  Ross  was  deeply  grateful,  and  his 
voice  was  unsteady  when  he  next  attempted  to  use  it.  lie 
said,  frankly,  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  such  kind- 
ness, and  felt  unable  to  express  his  obligation  becoming- 
ly; but  he  hoped  to  lind  some  effective  means  of  proving 
before  he  left  Fenlowe  that  he  was  not  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  interest  and  good-will  bestowed  upon  him  and  his 
family. 

The  opportunity  was  nearer  than  he  thought. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


BITS   ABOUT   BIRDS  AND   BEES. 

BY  J.   MACDONALD  OXLEY. 

UNLESS  we  take  the  trouble  to  study  closely  for  our 
selves  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  furred  and  fea- 
thered creatures  that  help  so  nnic.i  to  make  our  world  at- 
tractive and  interesting,  we  are  apt  to  have  the  idea  that 
everything  ''comes  natural"  to  them  -that  they  do  not 
have  to  learn  things  in  the  laborious  way  we  have. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  that  Mr.  Ingersoll's  de- 
lightful paper  on  gray  squirrels  in  the  March  number 
of  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  was  full  of  instructive  surprises 
for  me,  particularly  the  account  of  the  trouble  the  little 
mother  always  had  to  teach  her  tiny  youngster  to  run 
fearlessly  along  the  tree  boughs,  and  to  leap  from  limb 
to  limb.  And  now  we  have  another  observer  describing 
for  us  how  birds  are  taught  to  sing. 

It  seems  that  a  pretty  little  wren  built  a,  nest  for  her- 
self on  a  New  Jersey  farm  in  such  a  position  that  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  house  could  watch  what  was  going  on 
without  disturbing  the  proceedings.  When  her  downy 
brood  had  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  they  did  not  take  to 
singing  of  their  own  accord,  so  she  set  about  teaching 
them. 

Placing  herself  in  front  of  them,  as  any  other  music- 
teacher  would  do,  she  sang  her  whole'  song  slowly  and 
distinctly.  One  of  the  little  fellows  immediately  at- 
tempted to  imitate  her.  but  after  getting  out  a  few  notes, 
its  voice  broke,  and  it  lost  the  tune.  The  little  mother 
thereupon  commenced  where  the  learner  had  failed,  and 
-vent  very  carefully  through  the  remainder.  The  young 
one  tried  again,  beginning  where  it.  had  left  off,  and  con- 
tinuing as  long  as  it  could,  and  when  the  notes  were 
once  more  lost,  the  mother  patiently  took  up  the  tune  and 
finished  it.  Then  the  other  resumed  where  it.  had  broken 
down,  and  persevered,  until  in  its  turn  it  reached  the 


end.  .  This  accomplished,  the  mother  sang  over  the  whole 
series  of  notes  from  the  start  with  great  precision,  her 
pupil  following  her  carefully,  ami  so  thej  Kept  it  up  un- 
til the  little  thing  had  the  whole  song  by  heart.  The 
same  course  was  followed  with  the  other  occupants  of  the 
nest  until  each  of  them  had  become  a  perfec'  .songster, 
and  the  proud  mother's  task  was  linished. 

Now  that  little  incident  shows  clea  rly  how  patient  and 
persevering  even  a  bird  can  be.  and  the  same  point  is  il- 
lustrated by  what  another  observer  saw  on  the  sea-shore 
one  summer  afternoon.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  the 
tide  was  gently  making  its  way  up  the  Leach,  sending 
glistening  wavelets  on  ahead  that  ad  \anced  and  retired 
with  musical  murmurings.  Presently  a  party  of  callow 
ducklings  came  waddling  soberly  into  sight.  They  were 
evidently  very  young,  but  they  had  a  mind  for  a  swim, 
and  made  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  enjoy  it  on  a  body  of 
water  so  large  and  templing  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

With  all  the  dignity  of  ducks  this  party  went  down 
the  beach.  They  were  in  no  haste.  The  whole  afternoon 
was  before  them,  the  sun  was  warm,  they  had  just  had 
dinner,  and  they  were  ready  to  enjoy  themselves.  Just 
as  they  readied  the  water,  a  gentle  wave  ran  in,  lifted  the 
pretty  yellow  birdlings  off  their  feet,  carried  them  all  far 
up  the  sand,  and  then  as  suddenly  retreated,  leaving 
them  there  high  and  dry,  while  it  rejoined  the  sea. 

The  ducklings,  not  a  whit  disconcerted  by  this  shabby 
joke  of  old  Neptune,  gathered  themselves  together,  and 
again  started  down  the  beach  in  as  good  order  as  before. 
Again  the  saucy  wavelet  came  up  to  meet  them,  and 
again  they  were  carefully  set  down  far  up  on  the  shore. 

Were  they  discouraged  by  this,  or  did  they  go  off  in  a 
hull'  at  the  ocean's  aggravating  behavior?  Not  a  bit  of 
it!  They  wanted  a  swim,  and  a  swim  they  would  have. 
So  once  more  they  made  the  attempt,  just  as  dignified, 
just  as  amiable,  just  as  earnest  about  it,  as  if  they  had 
not  hitherto  been  provokingly  thwarted.  Of  course  they 
met  the  same  fate,  but  as  long  as  the  observer  had  time 
to  watch  them,  this  amusing  game  went  on  — the  wavelets 
carrying  the  ducklings  back,  and  the  ducklings  renewing 
the  charge  patiently  and  persistently  during  the  long 
lovely  afternoon. 

What  a  lesson  may  be  learned  from  them,  if  we  will 
only  take  it! 

An  even  more  curious  performance,  and  one  that  we 
would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Luhbock 
upon,  was  witnessed  near  Falkirk  in  Scotland  on  a  Sun- 
day morning  not  long  ago.  While  walking  near  a  bee- 
hive, a  gentleman  observed  two  bees  coming  out  bearing 
between  them  the  body  of  a  dead  comrade,  with  which 
they  flew  a  distance  of  about  ten  yards.  He  followed 
them  closely,  and  noted  the  care  with  which  they  selected 
a  convenient  hole  at  the  side  of  the  gravel-walk,  the  ten- 
derness with  which  they  committed  the  body,  head  down- 
ward, to  the  earth,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  they 
put  over  it  two  little  stones,  apparently  "  in  memoriam." 
Their  task  ended,  they  buzzed  about  the  tiny  grave  for 
a  minute,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave,  and  then  flew  back  to- 
the  hive,  to  report  what  they  had  done. 

Have  any  of  my  readers  met  with  similar  experiences 
to  these?  There  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  about  both 
birds  and  bees. 


THE  WEARING   OF   BEARDS. 

IT  is  strange  to  note  the  various  fashions  and  fancies 
men  have  in  wearing  beards,  but  it  is  a  thing  govern- 
ed altogether  by  personal  taste.  Not  long  ago  the  man- 
ager of  a  restaurant  in  Boston  desired  all  his  waiters  to  be 
cleanly  shaven,  whereupon  the  waiters  rebelled,  and  re- 
fused to  obey  the  order.  This  calls  to  mind  an  edict  of 
Peter  the  Great  enjoining  the  Russians  to  shave;  but  so 
much  opposition  was  aroused  that  the  Emperor  appointed 
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certain  officers  to  see  that  the  edict  was  properly  enforced, 
and  to  use  force,  if  necessary. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  forty  years  that  Englishmen 
have  taken  generally  to  wearing-  beards,  although  from 
the  thirteenth  century  until  the  Restoration  they  were 
more  or  less  in  vogue. 

Many  curious  complications  have  risen  over  beards. 
and  what  was  customary  in  one  state  was  declared  wrong- 
in  another  in  olden  times.  The  Assyrians  wore  ver\  cu- 
rious beards,  but  the  Egyptians  wore  none.  It  has  long 
been  the  habit  for  Jews  to  have  beards,  and  in  Leviticus 
they  are  forbidden  to  wear  them.  Because  the  Persians 
wore  beards,  and  the  Tartars  did  not,  the  latter  declared 
war  upon  the  Persians,  calling  them  infidels.  The  Greek-, 
wore  beards  until  the  reign  of  Alexander,  when  that  war- 
like monarch  ordered  (hem  to  be  shaved,  because  the 
beards  afforded  their  enemies  a  handle  by  which  they 
might  be  seized.  So  the  fashions  have  changed  from 
time  to  time,  until  to-day  one  may  do  as  he  pleases. 


application  and  good  care  of  himself,  jog  over  a  stretch 
of  six,  eight,  or  ten  miles  in  very  good  time.  The  real 
benefits  of  cross-country  running  come  from  the  vastly 
improved  physical  condition  in  which  a  boy  must  keep 
himself  if  he  hopes  to  stay  near  the  leaders  in  the  club 
runs.  I  should  advise  him  to  keep  out  of  races  until  he 
has  been  running  a  couple  of  seasons;  and  when  he  does 
compete,  he  must  not  be  discouraged  if  he  finds  the  pace 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  set  much  too  slow  to  take  him 
across  the  tape  in  the  first  flight.  He  will  always  have 


CROSS-COUNTRY   RUNNING. 

BY   CASPAR  W.    WHITNEY. 

T^HERE  is  an  organization  in  New  York  city,  called  the 
Fresh  Air  Club,  which  should  be  copied  in  every  town 
and  county  in  America.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the 
sound  judgment  and  sportsmanship  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Curtis, 
who  is  known  to  his  intimates  as  "  Father  Bill,"  because 
of  his  early  association  with  athletics.  Mr.  Curtis  is 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  and  although  now  well  past  fifty,  is  as 
vigorous  and  active  as  any  man  twenty  years  younger. 
The  Fresh  Air  Club's  reason  for  being  is  cross-country 
walking.  Regular  programmes  are  laid  out,  and  every 
Sunday  during  the  season,  rain  or  shine,  the  club  takes 
its  outing.  Sometimes  their  walk  starts  from  the  city; 
again,  the  train  is  taken  to  a  given  rendezvous,  from 
which  the  tramp  begins.  The  routes  are  invariably 
chosen  with  the  idea  of  making  the  walk  instructive  and 
interesting  as  well  as  beneficial,  and  in  the  several  years 
the  club  has  been  in  existence  the  members  have  footed  it 
wellnigh  all  over  the  State.  To  say  that  such  exercise 
is  healthful  is  to  express  its  benefits  very  mildly. 

Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  is  so  beneficial  to  the  hu- 
man system— and  especially  to  the  growing  boy — as  cross- 
country walking.  It  is  infinitely  superior  to  riding,  driv- 
ing, boating,  baseball,  football,  or  any  other  form  of  ath- 
letics, and  it  is  both  an  economical  and  instructive  way 
of  seeing  one's  country.  But,  somehow  or  another,  only 
a  few  boys  appear  to  take  to  it;  though  I  have  always 
noted  that  the  ones  who  did  try  it  invariably  repeated  the 
experiment.  I  suppose  walking  seems  to  the  average  boy 
too  much  like  what  he  may  do  every  day,  and  he  feels 
his  outing  must  take  on  uncommon  features  to  be  the 
i;-ennine  eagerly  anticipated  summer  holiday.  Well,  that 
is  only  human  nature.  Every  day  of  cm-lives  most,  of  us 
are  neglectful  of  the  trifles  from  which  much  good  could 
be  derived,  and  that  are  passed  over  because  of  their  very 
familiarity. 

Next  to  cross-country  walking,  cross-country  running- 
is  probably  the  most  beneficial  of  all  athletic  exercise, 
chiefly  because  it  is  the  most  natural  method  of  working 
the  muscles. 

Sprinters  are,  more  or  less,  born ;  i.e.,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  great  speed  comes  to  some  boys  without  effort,  for  no 
unusual  attainments,  physical  or  otherwise,  are  given  to 
us  without  work  on  our  part ;  but  sprinting  is  more  easily 
developed  in  some  than  in  others,  because  of  their  superior 
nervous  energy  or  natural  physique.  Distance  running, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  possible  to  every  lad  7,'ho  has  sound 
limbs  and  a  stout  heart.  He  may  not  become  a  champion  ; 
we  cannot  all  expect  to  reach  the  top;  but  he  can,  with 
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the  consolation  of  knowing  that  some  of  the  best  cross- 
country runners  in  America  did  no  better  in  their  early 
days  of  competition. 

Sidney  Thomas,  the  Englishman,  who  was  here  a  year 
or  so  ago,  was  a  very  ordinary  performer  when  he  began 
cross-country  work;  but  he  stuck  to  it,  and  to-day  is  not 
only  the  champion  of  England,  but  holds  some  of  the  fast- 
est long-distance  records  as  well.  A.  B.  George,  M.A.C., 
who  is  probably  one  of  the  strongest  distance  men  in  this 
country,  and  a  born  runner,  made  so  ordinary  a  display 
on  his  first  attempts  that  he  despaired  of  ever  reaching 
top  form.  Willie  Day,  N.  J.  A.  C.,  in  his  first  efforts  at 
distance  running-,  was  so  disheartened  at  the  result  that 
he  came  near  giving  it  up  altogether;  but  his  friends  per- 
suaded him  to  train  on,  and  he  eventually  made  the  fast- 
est time  in  America.  He  retired  last  year,  but  there  is  a 
possibility  of  his  coming  out  again  this  season,  and  if  he 
does,  he  will  surely  win  the  championship  to  be  decided 
April  30th;  for,  in  condition,  no  man  in  this  country  to- 
day, and  probably  not  in  England,  can  defeat  him  at 
any  distance  from  four  miles  up  to  ten.  Ernest  Hjertberg, 
N.J.A.C.,  is  another  whose  perseverance  has  brought  him 
up  from  a  very  ordinary  performer  to  the  first  class.  His 
case  at  the  beginning  was  the  most  discouraging;  no  one 
believed  he  would  ever  become  formidable;  but  he  has 
continued  his  practice,  until  to-day  he  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best. 

T.  P.  ConnetV.  M.  A.  C..  differs  somewhat  from  the 
other  distance  runners,  insomuch  as  lie  sprang  into  no- 
tice in  Ireland,  almost  a  full-Hedged  distance  runner. 
He,  however,  was  one  of  those  Irish  lads  who,  teeming 
with  energy,  romped  over  his  native  county,  living  out- 
of-doors,  and  acquiring  speed  and  endurance  as  a  second 
nature.  There  are  many,  and  among  them  myself,  who 
believe  that,  properly  trained,  Coiineff  is  unbeatable  from 
a  mile  up  to  ten.  His  style  is  the  ideal  of  grace  and 
ease.  Recently  he  went  back  to  his  home  in  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  professional,  but  it  was  lately 
reported  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  intended  re- 
turning to  the  United  Stales. 

There  are  two  things  I  would  impress  on  the  hoy  who 
goes  in  for  cross-country  running — be  very  careful  not  to 
do  too  much  work,  and  don't  tamper  with  yourself  in 
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the  matter  of  diet.  Do  not  pick  up  and  try  every  one's 
ridiculous  idea  on  the  subject  of  training.  You  will  find 
quite  as  many  quacks  in  athletics  as  out  of  them.  A  few 
years  ago  all  manner  of  absurd  formulas,  that  prescribed 
a  mouthful  of  this  and  a  mouthful  of  that,  were  followed 
religiously  by  athletes,  and  the  wonder  is  it  did  not  ruin 
them;  it  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  result  in  many  break- 
downs. We  have  grown  more  sensible  of  late  years. 
All  a  boy  need  consider  is  to  have  wholesome  food 
and  a  good  appetite.  He  should  eat  a  little  fruit  and 
green  vegetables  regularly,  and  avoid  grease  as  much 
as  lie  can.  and  pastry  to  a  large  extent.  But  this  is  a  pre- 
cept he  should  follow  all  his  life,  whether  he  is  cross- 
country running  or  not.  I  find  from  experience  that  I 
can  keep  myself  in  the  pink  of  condition  always  by  a  lit- 
tle exercise  and  avoiding  Crease  and  pastry.  Of  course 
you  must  not  smoke  cigarettes;  they  will  absolutely  kill 
your  chances. 

Now  as  to  the  training.  Take  all  the  walking  you  can 
spare  time  to  get;  it  is  the  greatest  possible  developer, 
and  it  builds  you  up  gradually  and  solidly.  In  England, 
where  they  are  much  in  advance  of  us  in  cross  country  ruii- 
ning,  a  great  point  is  made  of  walking,  and  where  men 
are  in  special  preparation  as  much  as  15  lo  .'<)  miles  is  cov- 
ered daily.  It  is  the  out-of-door  life  of  walking  and  cross 
country  running  that  makes  the  Knglisli  athlete  so  hardy; 
indeed,  the  average  son  of  old  England,  who,  the  world 

over,  is  considered  the  type  of  vigorous  physical  maul d, 

owes  his  ruggedness  to  the  out-of-door  life  which  has 
characterized  the  race  time  out  of  mind.  In  all  the 
United  States  just  two  men  have  run  ten  miles  under  54 
minutes.  In  England  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  men  who 
can  do  it  under  that  time.  J  do  not  mean  to  say  we  have 
not  such  good  timber  over  here,  but  we  are  more  inclined  to 
sprinting  and  distances  of  one  or  two  miles.  We  have  not 
yet  developed  the  common-sense  of  the  English  athlete. 
We  do  not  show  the  same  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
cross-country  running,  and  appear  to  have  a  mind  for  the 
winning  of  medals  rather  than  the  winning  of  improved 
health  and  strength.  However,  we  are  growing  to  it,  al- 
though our  cross-country  championship  is  not  so  impor- 
tant and  popular  an  event  by  half  as  it  should  be,  yet 
small  clubs  devoted  to  cross-country  running  are  in- 
creasing, and  at  the  colleges  the  effort  to  maintain 


such  teams  is  meeting 
with  much  success.  If 
our  large  and  wealthy 
athletic  clubs  are  wise 
they  will  devote  to  the 
cross  country  department 
a  larger  share  than 
heretofore  of  the  money 
annually  expended  on 
athletics. 

Do  not  try  to  get  into 
condition  too  fast;  you 
can't  hurry  nature,  and  if 
you  make  an  attempt  to 
do  so  it  will  result  harm- 
fully to  yourself.  The 
greatest  difficulty  with 
the  novice  is  that  he 
wants  to  put  himself  into 
the  finest  fettle  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  gives  himself 
so  much  work  that  he  is 
stale  more  than  half  the 
time. 

If  you  are  just  begin- 
ning cross-country  work. 
do  more  walking  than 
running1,  and  let  your 
runs  be  easy  jogs,  and 

be  sure  you  stop  before  you  are  fatigued.  Keep  this 
up  until  you  are  well  hardened  and  can  run  four  or  five 
miles  at  a  fairly  easy  pace  without  feeling,  when  you 
stop,  that  each  shoe  had  ten  pounds  of  lead  in  it. 

Don't  attempt  to  copy  any  one's  style;  look  to  the  im- 
provement of  your  own,  always  running  naturally,  and 
remember  style  in  this  particular  is  as  individual  as  in 
any  other  act  we  perform. 

If  you  are  training  for  a  race,  you  should  practise  a  lit- 
tle sprinting  to  enable  you  to  hold  your  own,  or  more, 
possibly,  in  case  of  a  close  finish.  See  lhat  you  toe  the 
mark  on  the  day  of  the  race  strong  and  with  plenty  of 
force  in  reserve,  and  not  trained  down  so  fine  that  you 
look  gaunt  and  run  like  a  machine,  with  no  additional  life 
to  call  on  in  case  you  need  it.  The  usual  week's  pro- 
gramme laid  out  by  experienced  men  is— Monday,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  at  mile  speed;  Tuesday,  sprints  of  50 
to  101)  yards  and  a  fairly  fast  600  yards;  Wednesday,  a 
good  steady  mile;  Thursday,  a  half-mile  at  almost  ra 
cing  speed;  Friday,  an  easy  three-quarters;  Saturday, 
sprinting  up  to  440  yards.  If  you  are  to  race  on  a  Sat- 
urday, do  not  do  any  work  whatever  after  Thursday, 
and  do  not,  like  most  greenhorns,  keep  constantly  prac- 
tising trials;  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  your  best  work  in 
the.  race. 

(.'online  your  attention  first  to  getting  strength  ;  second, 
to  judgment  of  pace;  and  third,  to  a  little  sprinting;  but 
in  practice  never  finish  a  long  run  with  a  sprint  just  to 
show  your  clubmutes  how  fresh  you  are.  Save  your  en- 
ergy for  the  day  of  competition.  I  should  not  advise 
daily  shower-baths  when  you  are  in  strict  training.  Take 
a  sponge  bath  after  your  work,  and  try  salt  water  (rock 
salt) ;  it  is  very  invigorating.  See  that  you  are  well  rubbed 
down  with  a  coarse  towel,  and  if  your  muscles  are  sore 
or  stiff,  use  equal  portions  compound  camphor  and  com- 
pound soap  liniments.  Above  all  things,  never  stand 
around  out-doors  at  the  finish  of  your  work,  when  you  are 
heated;  and  do  not — except  sparingly — drink  water,  (ict 
to  bed  early,  and  on  the  day  of  the  race  eat  lamb  chops,  d  ry 
toast,  and  a  little  tea  three  hours  before  you  run.  If  you 
don't  win,  remember  there  are  many  more  chances,  and  in 
the  mean  time  you  are  building  up  a  healthy,  vigorous 
body  that  will  serve  you  nobly  when  you  are  older  and 
have  entered  the  race  of  life. 
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STREET    PERFORMERS  IN   LONDON. 

THE  scene  that  the  artist  has  pictured  here  is  unmistakably 
London  ;  not  the  London  that  so  many  travellers  know — the 
gay  bustle  of  Trafalgar  Square  and  Piccadilly,  tin-  Vanity  Fair 
of  the  Park  and  the  ''court  end  of  town" — but  the  London  of 
the  teeming,  struggling  millions.  There  is  the  familiar  mechan- 
ical piano  on  wheels,  with  the  patient  ass  between  the  shafts ; 
the  slatternly  working-girls,  just  released  for  the  noonday  re- 
cess; younger  girls,  awkward  and  ill-dressed,  yet  happy — for  in 
youth  it  does  not  require  much  music,  nor  good,  to  set  the  feet 
a-dancing.  There,  too,  is  the  familiar  omnibus  with  crowded 
roof,  and  another  institution,  the  "Cocoa  Rooms,"  which,  unfor- 
tunately, one  does  not  see  so  often  in  walks  about  London  as  its 
rival,  the  "gin  palace." 

For  sonic  reason  the  people  of  European  cities  seem  to  take 
to  street  entertainments  more  kindly  than  Americans  do.  The 
hurdy-gurdy  and  the  fearful  German  band  we  know,  and  the 
occasional  solo  coruetist,  in  the  abundance  of  our  charity,  we 
have  more  than  once  forgiven,  though  we  cannot  forget.  In 
London  the  Punch  and  Judy  show  is  a  time-honored  institu- 
tion, as  it  is  also  in  Paris,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a  couple  of  strolling  acrobats  spread  a  thick  carpet  on  the 
smooth  pavement,  throw  off  their  seedy  ulsters,  and  give  a  faiily 
good  ten-minute  tumbling  show. 

Last  summer  the  writer  was  dining  in  the  front  room  of  a 
lodging-house  in  the  West  End  of  London,  when  the  sound  of 
pan  dean-pi  pea  being  played  in  the  street  called  one  of  the  party 
to  the  window.  "  Come,  quick,  and  see  this  boy  dancing  on  high 
stilts  !"  cried  the  young  lady  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  mu- 
sic ;  whereupon  we  arose  from  our  seats  and  went  out  on  the 
little  balcony.  In  the  smooth  asphalted  street  we  saw  a  hoy 
about  twelve  years  of  age  performing  most  extraordinary  an- 
tics upon  stilts  that  could  not  have  been  less  than  six  feet  high. 


He  danced  and  spun  round  on  one  leg,  kicked  higher  than  his 
head,  and  caused  nervous  tremors  to  run  through  the  bidj  mem- 
bers of  our  party  lest  the  little  performer  should  come  to  grief. 
However,  he  did  not  do  so,  and  we  rewarded  his  very  interesting 
performance  with  generous  largess  of  copper  coin,  which,  o\\  ing 
to  the  height  of  his  stilts,  we  could  put  into  his  hand  from  our 
balcony. 

I  said  he  was  a  boy,  and  so  we  thought  he  was,  for  he  was 
dressed  like  one,  but  the  ladies  detected  certain  feminine  char- 
acteristics in  his  manner,  and  I  myself  suspected  him  when  [ 
threw  him  a  coin  and  he  could  not  catch  "for  a  cent  " — perhaps 
I  should  say  "  for  a  penny."  as  it  was  English  money.  So  we 
decided  that  the  clever  and  daring  little  stilt-dancer  was  a  girl, 
and  we  rather  suspected  that  she,  aud  the  older  girl  who  ac- 
companied her  dance  on  the  pandean-pipes,  were  the  sole  sup- 
port of  an  aged  grandparent  or  an  invalid  brother  or  sister. 

Another  interesting  street  performance  was  one  that  I  wit- 
nessed at  Scarborough,  the  beautiful  sea-side  resort  on  the  York- 
shire coast.  I  was  attracted  by  the  notes  of  a  piano  and  a  man- 
ly voice,  heard  distinctly  across  the  quiet  garden  of  a  square. 
When  I  reached  the  other  side  of  the  square,  I  saw  a  piano  set  on 
an  uncovered  wagon,  which  also  held  a  piano  chair,  a  driving 
seat,  and  the  two  performers — a  baritone  singer  aud  a  pianist. 
When  I  came  up  to  where  they  were,  I  found  that,  so  far  as  ap- 
pearances went,  they  were  by  no  means  of  the  usual  class  of 
street  musicians.  The  singer  had  a  good  aud  well-trained 
voice;  the  pianist  played  with  considerable  facility.  Their 
clothes  were  good  and  of  a  somewhat  fashionable  cut.  When 
they  thought  that  they  had  exhausted  the  capacity  for  musical 
enjoyment  of  the  dwellers  on  that  side  of  the  square,  the  bari- 
tone singer  took  his  place  on  the  driver's  seat  and  drove  to  an- 
other street.  The  whole  "outfit."  as  they  say  in  the  West,  was 
neat  aud  serviceable,  aud  I  thought  that  the  performers  might 
have  obtained  an  engagement  of  greater  dignity,  if  not  profit. 
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(  'IIAI'TKR    XVII. 
AN    ENTERTAINMENT    ON    THE    KEY. 

HOW  (,) 'inn  managed  to  tumble  out  of  the  Psi/iin- 
without  upsetting  her  is  a  mystery,  but  lie  did  it 
somehow.  Seeing  that  he  was  easily  making-  his  way 
to  the  land.  Worth  eontin  ued  on  his  course  to  tlie  Tran- 
sit, which  lie  reached  a  minute  later.  The  moment  he 
stepped  aboard.  Simmer  threw  his  anus  ahoul  the  boy 
with  what  was  intended  for  a  joyful  hug-.  Worth  re- 
turned it  with  interest.  Fur  a  few  seconds  the  two  stag- 
gered about  the  deck  in  what  looked  decidedly  like  a 
wrestling  match  to  the  amused  spectators  of  the  scene, 
who  had  been  attracted  from  below  by  Simmer's  shout. 
Finally,  they  tripped,  and  rolled  with  a  crash  into  the 
cockpit,  where  they  scrambled  to  their  feel,  greeted  by 
shouts  of  laughter  from  Lieutenant  Carey  and  Ensign 
Sloe,  while  even  the  men.  forward  were  chuckling  with 
ill-suppressed  mirth. 

"But,  how  did  you  know  the  canoes  were  out  at  the 
light.  Worth  ?''  inquired  Su tuner,  after  the  first  boisterous 
greeting  was  over.  ' '  Excuse  me !  Let  me  introduce  you 
to  Lieutenant  Carey  and  Ensign  Sloe.  And  how  did  you 
get  there?  And  how  did  you  know  that  we  were  here?" 
exclaimed  Simmer,  in  a  breath,  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
gained his  feet. 

"The  keeper  told  us."  answered  Worth,  shaking  hands 
with  those  to  whom  he  had  just  been  introduced.  "And 
I  didn't  know  you  were  here.  How  did  you  get  here, 
and  what,  became  of  the  raft?  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing so  absurd  as  Quorum?  I  don't  believe  he  has 
opened  his  eyes  once  since  we  left  the  light,  and  I  actu- 
ally thought  he  was  turning  white,  he  was  so  scared.  Oh, 
Sumner,  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life!" 

"  Nor  I,"  answered  Sumner;  "  and  if  I  ever  leave  you 
again,  you  young  scamp,  before  delivering  you  safe  and 
sound  to  your  lawful  guardians,  you'll  know  it." 

"  And  you  may  be  mighty  sure  I  won't  be  left  again," 
answered  Worth.  ' '  No,  siree  !  From  this  time  on,  you'll 
think  I'm  your  shadow,  I'll  stick  to  you  so  close." 

By  this  time  Quorum  had  been  brought  aboard,  and 
Simmer,  shaking  bands  with  him,  gravely  congratulated 
him  upon  having  formed  the  habit  of  taking  a  plunge- 
bath  before  breakfast.  With  a  reproachful  look  at  the 
lad,  and  without  deigning  to  reply  to  his  banter,  Quorum 
turned  away,  and  dived  into  the  little  forward  galley. 
Here  he  quickly  made  himself  at  home,  and  all  the  time 
he  was  drying  by  the  galley  stove  he  could  be  heard  en- 
tertaining the  colored  cook  of  the  TraiiNit  with  a  thrill- 
ing description  of  his  recent  voyage  in  "  dat  ar  tickly 
nutshell.  Mo' like  er  wash-basin  clan  er  'spectible  boat: 
an'  ef  I  don't  hole  her  down  wif  bofe  ban's  till  dey  done 
achin',  she  flop  ober  like  er  flapjack.  I  tell  yo',  chile, 
hit's  er  sperience  sich  as  I  don't  want  no  mo'  ob  in  all 
my  sail  in'." 

Around  the  breakfast  table  in  the  tiny  after  -  saloon 
Sumner  and  Worth  were  comparing  experiences,  and 
discussing  their  plans  for  the  future. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Sunnier,"  exclaimed  Worth,  "I 
don't  know  about  cruising  any  further  up  this  reef,  where 
we  are  likely  at  an\  time'  ii>  be  seized  and  carried  off  to 
sea  by  some  Jew-lish  or  other  marine  monster.  Seems 
to  me  it's  taking  a  big  risk." 

*  Begun  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  No.  044. 


"Then  why  not  come  with  us  through  the 'Glades?" 
laughed  Lieutenant  Carey.  "There  aren't  any  Jew-fish 
there.  It  will  he  almost  the  same  as  cruising  on  dry 
land  all  the  way,  and  we'll  bring  you  out  at  Cape  Flori- 
da, the  very  point  \  ou  are  aiming  for." 

"1  think  that,  would  he  line,"  answered  Worth,  who 
had  no  more  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Everglades  than  he 
had  of  the  moon.  "  What  do  you  say.  Sunnier  ;" 

"  It's  the  very  thing  I  should  most  love  to  do,"  replied 
Simmer. 

"Then  you  will  go  with  us?"  asked  the  Lieutenant. 

"Yes,  sir,  we  will,"  answered  both  the  hoys. 

"Good!  That  settles  it.  Now  do  you  suppose  we  can 
persuade  your  old  darky  to  go  along  as  cook  !  I  think 
you  said  he  was  a  good  one,  Sumner?" 

"Indeed  he  is!"  exclaimed  Worth;  "the  very  best  I 
ever  knew.  Oh  yes,  we  must  have  Quorum  along  by 
all  means." 

When  the  plan  was  laid  before  him,  Quorum  shook  his 
bead  doubtfully,  and  said: 

"  I  allus  hear  dem  Eblierglades  is  a  ter'ble  place.  Dey's 
full  ob  lions  an'  tigers,  sayin'  iiullin'  ob  wild  Injuns  an' 
cannon-balls"  (probably  Quorum  meant  cannibals).  "But 
ef  dem  two  chilluns  boun'  ter  go,  I  spec'  ole  Quor'm  hab- 
ler  go  'long  Icr  look  after  nm.  an'  see  dat  dey's  kep'  outen 
danger.  Hit's  er  mighty  howdacious  undertaking  fer  de 
ole  man;  but  dish  yere  er  peart-looking  wessel,  an'  may- 
be she  take  us  troo  all  right." 

"But  we  are  not  going  in  this  vessel,"  laughed  Sum- 
ner. "We  couldn't  take  her  through  the  'Glades." 

"How  you  go,  den?"  asked  the  negro,  looking  up- 
quickly.  "Not  in  dem  tickly  liT  cooners?" 

"  Yes,  some  of  us  will  go  in  the  canoes,  but  you  will 
have  a  much  larger  boat;  one  that  you  cau't  possibly 
upset." 

"  When  I  see  him,  den  I  tell  yo'  ef  I  er  gwine."  And 
this  was  the  only  promise  that  Quorum  could  be  induced 
to  give. 

"Very  well,"  said  Lieutenant  Carey,  when  this  was 
reported  to  him;  "we  will  rig  up  the  cruisers,  and  let 
Quorum  sail  one  of  them  in  to  Lignum  Vitas.  One  of 
the  men  shall  take  the  other,  you  two  will  sail  your  own 
canoes,  and  I  will  sail  mine,  while  Mr.  Sloe  shall  follow 
with  the  Transit.  When  Mr.  Haines  sees  us  coming, 
he'll  think  be  is  looking  at  a  regatta  of  the  Reef  Yacht 
Club." 

This  plan  suited  the  boys  perfectly,  and  the  next  two 
hours  were  spent  in  getting  all  the  boats  into  the  water, 
overhauling  sails,  spars,  etc.  When  Quorum  saw  the 
Barnegat  cruiser  that  was  assigned  to  him,  he  declared, 
"  Hit  done  look  like  er  punkin  seed,  an'  I  don't  beliebe  bit 
fit  fer  sailin'  nohow."  It  was  only  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  try  the  strange-look- 
ing craft.  When  he  finally  did  so,  his  eyes  opened  wide 
with  astonishment  at  her  speed  and  stiffness,  and  the  ease 
with  which  she  was  handled. 

Each  of  the  cruisers  carried  a  large  sprit-sail,  and  was 
fitted  with  a  pair  of  oars.  They  were  provided  with  cen- 
tre boards,  were  fair  sailers,  easy  to  row,  practically  non- 
capsizable,  and  capable  of  carrying  heavy  loads  without 
materially  increasing  their  draught. 

Quorum  was  a  good  sailor,  and  as  soon  as  he  became 
somewhat  accustomed  to  his  craft  he  began  to  handle  her 
in  a  way  that  showed  an  appreciation  of  her  qualities. 
When  he  shot  ahead,  after  a  little  brush  with  the  other 
cruiser,  the  Melon  Seed — as  he  termed  her — his  black  face 
fairly  beamed  with  delight. 

"  Your  man  is  as  tickled  with  that  boat  as  a  child  with 
a  new  toy,"  remarked  Lieutenant  Carey  to  Sumner,  "  and 
I  guess  there  is  no  doubt  now  but  what  he  will  go  with 
us." 

The  Lieutenant's  open  paddling  canoe  was  fitted  with 
a  leg-of-mutton  sail,  but  no  centre  board.  Thus  the  sail 
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was  only  available  for  running  before  tbe  wind,  wliich 
on  this  occasion  happened  to  be  fair.  The  three  canoes 
and  the  two  cruisers  starting  on  their  race  to  Lignum 
Vita;  formed  a  very  pretty  sight.  As  they  were-  follow- 
ed by  the  Transit,  and  by  the  schooner  (hat  hud  carried 
Worth  and  Quorum  to  Indian  Key,  which  came  along 
on  her  return  trip  just  then,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr. 
Haines  regarded  the  approaching  fleet  with  astonish- 
ment. 

The  race  was  won  by  Sunnier  in  the  Psyche,  with 
Quorum  in  his  Pniihiii  ,sVvW  and  wildly  excited,  close 
behind.  The  other  three  were  well  bunched,  and  the 
two  schooners  were  worked  under  foresails  only,  to  keep 
from  running  them  down. 


shed  a  cheerful  light  on  the  circle  of  expectant  faces,  and 
cast  wavering  shadows  over  the  platform. 

The  lirst  number  on  the  programme  was  an  overture 
by  the  Lignum  ViUe  Band,  which  consisted  of  Mr. 
Haines's  kmjo.  Lieutenant  Carey's  guitar.  Ensign  Sloe's 
violin,  and  a  Hutu  played  by  one  of  the  7'n/(/.x//'.x  men. 
Then  Worth  danced  a  clog,  and  was  received  with  im- 
mense applause.  He  was  followed  by  Sunnier,  who  per- 
formed a  number  of  sleight-of-hand  tricks  that  drew  forth 
exclamations  of  astonishment  from  the  negroes.  A  mouth- 
organ  quartet  hy  four  of  the  negro  hands  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Haines's  banjo  solo.  This  was  of  such  an  inspir- 
ing character  that  all  the  negroes  patted  time  to  it,  and 
finally  Quorum  sprang  upon  the  platform,  and  laying 


QUORUM    DANCES    A    BREAK-DOWN. 


All  hands  were  made  heartily  welcome  by  the  proprie- 
tor of  Lignum  Vita?,  who  was  made  happy  by  the  infor- 
mation that  they  proposed  to  stay  there  that  night.  On 
hearing  this,  he  immediately  began  to  plan  a  grand  din- 
ner, to  which  everybody  was  invited,  and  an  entertain- 
ment for  the  evening.  He  and  Lieutenant  Carey  spent 
the  afternoon  in  arranging  for  the  entertainment;  the 
four  cooks,  with  Quorum  at  their  head,  spent  it  in  pre- 
paring a  most  elaborate  dinner;  and  the  others  spent  it 
fishing  and  sailing  match  races  between  the  various  boats. 

The  dinner,  which  was  served  shortly  before  sunset, 
was  a  veritable  feast.  On  'its  bill  of  fare  appeared  oys- 
ters, green  turtle  soup,  fish  chowder,  turtle  steaks,  baked 
king-fish,  stewed  ducks,  roasted  'possum,  a  variety  of 
canned  vegetables,  an  immense  plum  duff,  canned  fruits, 
crackers,  cheese,  and  coffee;  while  the  whole  was  season- 
ed with  the  sauce  of  hearty  appetites  and  capital  diges- 
tions. It  was  a  substantial  meal,  as  well  as  a  merry  one, 
and  it  gave  Worth  Maiiton  a  new  insight  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  on  the  Florida  Keys. 

By  hard  work  Mr.  Haines  had  succeeded  in  raising  the 
frame  of  the  little  one-story  house  that  he  intended  to  oc- 
cupy, and  in  getting  the  floor  laid.  This  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  entertainment,  and  an  hour  or  so  after  din- 
ner all  hands  were  collected  here.  Several  large  bonfires 


aside  his  beloved  pipe,  began  to  shuffle  a  break  down  in 
such  a  comical  manner  that  it  was  received  with  tumultu- 
ous applause  and  roars  of  laughter.  Solo  and  chorus 
singing  followed,  and  the  entertainment  wound  up  with 
the  singing  of  "Annie  Laurie  ''  by  a  quartet  of  sailors. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OFF   FOR   THE   EVERGLADES. 

BOTH  Sunnier  and  Worth  were  by  this  time  quite  used 
to  being  turned  out  of  bed  while  it  was  still  dark,  and 
told  that  it  was  morning  and  time  to  make  a  start.  So, 
when  the  familiar  summons  was  heard,  a  few  hours  after 
their  evening  of  fun,  they  obeyed  them,  though  not  with- 
out some  sleepy  grumblings  and  protests.  The  stars 
were  still  shining  when  they  went  on  deck  for  a  look  at 
the  weather,  and  they  shivered  with  the  chill  of  the 
damp  night  air. 

There  were  faint  evidences  of  daylight,  however,  and 
the  welcome  fragrance  of  coffee  was  issuing  from  the  gal- 
ley. They  felt  better  after  drinking  a  cup  of  it.  but  did 
not  consider  themselves  fairly  awake  until  the  sails  were 
hoisted,  the  anchor  lifted,  and  the  Transit  began  to  move 
slowly  out  from  under  Lignum  Vitee. 

Just  as  they  were  getting  fairly  under  way  a  sleepy 
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hail  of  "  Good-l>y.  .-UK I  good  li|(''<  to  you!"  came  from  the 
edge  of  tlir  l'ore-t  cm  the  key,  where  iln-  night  shadows 

Still  lingered. 

Then,  \villi  answt ring  shouts  «(  "Good  by,  Mr.  Ilaines! 
Good-by  to  Liirnum  Yit:e!"  they  were  oil'. 

The  reason   for  such  ;in  e.-irly  slur!   was  tliat.  with  )' • 

boats  in  tow,  even  llie  '1'i'inixi/  could  not  lie  expected  to 
make  very  good  speed,  and  Lieutenant  (  'arey  was  anxious 
to  cover  the  sixty-mile  run  to  (  'ape  Salile  before  dark. 

For  the  first  three  hours  Simmer  was  kept  constantly 
at  the  helm,  directing  the  course  of  the  schooner  through 
a  multiplicity  of  tortuous  channels,  between  coral  reefs, 
oyster  bars,  and  a  score  of  low-lying  mangrove  keys.  All 
this  time  Lieutenant  Carey  stood  beside  him,  keeping- 
track  of  the  courses  steered,  and  noting  on  his  chart  the 
position  of  the  channels,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
keys,  so  far  as  Sumner  was  able  to  give  them.  The 
knowledge  that  the  lad  displayed  of  these  uncharted  wa- 
ters, and  the  skill  with  which  he  handled  the  schooner, 
so  excited  the  Lieutenant's  admiration  that  he  finally 
said : 

"  I  declare,  Sunnier,  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  better 
pilot,  in  the  whole  Key  West  sponging  fleet  than  you! 
How  011  earth  do  .you  remember  it  all  .'" 

"I  don't  know,"  laughed  Sumner.  "  I  expect  it  comes 
natural,  as  the  man  said  when  asked  what  made  him  so 
lazj  ' 

"Well,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "I  am  mighty  glad  to 
have  you  along  instead  of  that  fellow  Rust  Norris, 
though  lie  did  intimate  that  your  ignorance  of  the  reef 
would  get  us  into  trouble.  He  was  greatly  cut  up  when 
I  told  him  that  as  you  were  going  with  me,  I  should  not 
require  his  services,  and  tried  to  say  some  mean  things 
about  you;  but  I  shut  him  up  very  quickly.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  be  a  friend  of  yours,  though." 

"  I  don't  know  why  he  shouldn't  be,"  replied  Sumiier. 
"I  am  sure  I  feel  friendly  enough  toward  him.  I  sup 
pose  it  must  be  because  I  wouldn't  let  him  try  my  canoe 
the  other  day,  and  left  him  on  the  buoy  that  night.  I 
only  meant  that  as  a  joke,  though,  and  was  just  about  to 
start  out  for  him  when  I  saw  a  fisherman  pick  him  up.'' 

Here  Sunnier  related  the  incident  referred  to,  and  the 
Lieutenant  said,  as  Mr.  Muntoii  had.  that  the  fellow  was 
rightly  served.  Then  the  subject  was  dropped,  and  they 
thought  of  it  no  more. 

As  they  were  now  in  open  water,  with  all  traces  of 
land  rapidly  fading  in  the  di  ;ta;iee  behind  them,  Simmer 
laid  a  course  for  Sandy  Key,  the  only  one  they  would 
see  before  reaching  (.'ape  Sable,  resigned  (he  tiller,  and 
invited  Worth  to  try  his  hand  at  trolling.  The  Transit 
being  well  provided  with  lishing  tackle,  they  soon  had 
two  long  trolling  lines  towing  astern.  Worth  said  he 
was  going  in  for  big  fish,  and  so  attached  to  the  end  of 
his  line  a  bright  leaden  squid,  terminating'  in  a  heavy, 
finely  tempered  hook. 

Sumner,  believing  that  there  would  be  as  much  sport 
and  more  profit  in  trying  for  those  that  were  smaller 
but  more  plentiful,  used  a  much  lighter  hook,  baited  with 
a  bit  of  white  rag'.  Worth  would  not  believe  that  any 
fish  could  be  so  foolish  as  to  bite  at  such  a  bait.  His  in- 
credulity quickly  vanished,  however,  as  Sumner  began 
to  pull  in,  almost  as  fast  a.s  he  could  throw  his  line  over- 
board, numbers  of  crevalle,  or  "Jack" — beautiful  fellows, 
tinted  with  amber,  silver,  and  blue — and  Spanish  macker- 
el, one  of  the  finest  fish  in  Southern  waters.  Seeing  that 
8umner  was  having  all  the  fun,  while  he  could  not  get  a 
bite,  Worth  began  to  haul  in  his  line,  with  a  view  of 
putting  011  a  smaller  hook,  and  baiting  it  with  a  bit  of 
rag.  Suddenly  there  was  a  swish  through  the  water,  a 
bar  of  silver  gleamed  for  an  instant  in  the  air,  a  hun- 
dred feet  astern,  and  Worth's  line  began  to  whiz  through 
his  hands  with  lightninglike  rapidity.  With  a  howl  of 
pain  he  dropped  it  as  though  it  had  been  a  red-hot  coal, 


and  began  dancing  about  the  cockpit,  wringing  his  hands 
and  blowing  his  lingers. 

"Snub  him.  Worth,  quick!  or  he'll  have  your  line," 
cried  Sumner,  springing  to  his  friend's  assistance.  ''It's 
a  barracuda,  and  a  bi<;-  one!" 

lie  got  a  turn  around  the  rudder  post  just  in  time  to 
save  the  line,  and  then  began  a  light  that  set  the  young 
fisherman's  blood  to  I  ingling  with  excitement.  Ill  spite  of 
his  smarting  B n gers, Worth  insisted  upon  pulling  in  his 
own  li>b.  while  the  barracuda  seemed  equally  intent  upon 
pulling  his  captor  overboard.  Such  leaping  and  splash- 
ing, such  vicious  tugs  and  wild  rushes  ahead,  astern,  and 
oil'  to  one  side  as  that  barracuda  made  were  far  beyond 
anything  in  the  way  of  fishing  that  Worth  had  ever  ex 
perienced.  For  ten  minutes  the  fight  was  maintained 
with  equal  vigor  oil  both  sides.  Every  inch  of  slack  was 
carefully  taken  in.  With  the  stout  rudder  post  to  aid 
him.  Worth  was  slowly  but  surely  gaining  the  victory, 
and  the  great  steely  blue  fish  was  drawn  closer  and  closer 
to  the  schooner. 

At  length  he  was  within  fifty  feet,  and  Worth's  flushed 
face  was  lighting  with  triumph,  when  all  at  once  there 
came  a  rush  of  some  vast  white  object  astern.  A  huge 
pair  of  open  jaws,  lined  with  glistening  rows  of  teeth, 
closed  with  a  vicious  snap,  and  a  moment  later  Worth, 
whose  face  was  a  picture  of  bewildered  amazement, 
pulled  in  the  head  of  his  fish  minus  its  body. 

"  Was  it  a  whale,  do  you  think?''  he  asked,  soberly, 
turning  to  Sumner. 

"No,"  replied  the  other,  laughing  at  his  companion's 
crestfallen  appearance;  "  but  it  was  the  biggest  kind  of  a 
shark,  and  he.  would  have  snapped  you  in  two  a.s  easily 
as  he  did  that  barracuda,  if  you  had  been  at  that  end  of 
the  line." 

By  noon  they  had  left  Sandy  Key  astern,  and  before 
sunset  they  had  passed  the  stately  cocoannt  groves  on 
('ape  Sable  and  Palm  Point,  and  were  rounding  North- 
west Cape.  Just  at  dusk  they  rounded  into  a  creek,  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  wide,  and  directly  afterwards  came 
to  anchor  in  the  deep  roomy  basin  to  which  it  was  the  en- 
trance. The  basin  was  already  occupied  by  a  small  sloop. 
and  as  Simmer's  knowledge  of  those  waters  did  not  ex 
tend  beyond  that  point,  Lieutenant  Carey  anticipated 
being  able  to  gain  some  information  from  her  crew. 
With  this  in  view,  he  anchored  but  a  short  distance  from 
her,  and  after  everything  was  made  snug  for  the  night,  he 
hailed  her  with : 

"Hello  on  board  the  sloop!" 

"  Hello  yourself!     What  schooner  is  that?" 

"  The  government  schooner  Transit,  and  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  any  of  you  aboard." 

"  Where  are  you  bound?" 

"  Into  the  'Glades.  Will  you  come  over  after  awhile, 
or  shall  I  go  aboard  the  sloop?  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with 
you." 

''I  reckon  we'll  come  over." 

''Those  fellows  don't  seem  inclined  to  be  very  socia- 
ble," remarked  the  Lieutenant  to  Ensign -Sloe,  as  they 
went  down  into  the  cabin  to  supper.  At  the  same  time 
Sumner  was  saying  to  Worth:  "I  wonder  who  that  fel- 
low is?  His  voice  sounds  very  familiar." 

When  they  again  came  on  deck  after  supper  the  night 
was  so  dark  that  they  could  not  see  the  sloop,  though 
they  supposed  her  to  be  lying  close  to  them. 

"  Hello  aboard  the  sloop!"  hailed  Lieutenant  Carey. 

There  was  no  answer,  nor  did  several  hails  serve  to 
bring  a  reply  of  any  kind. 

"Let's  take  my  canoe,  and  go  for  a  look  at  those  fel- 
lows, Sumner,"  said  the  Lieutenant.  "They  have  quite 
excited  my  curiosity." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  canoe  was  afloat,  and  its  occu- 
pants were  paddling  in  the  direction  of  where  the  sloop 
was  thought  to  lie.  For  half  an  hour  they  paddled  b:;ck 
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and  forth  and  in  circles,  being  guided  in  their  move- 
ments by  the  bright  riding  light  of  the  Transit.  Once 
they  struck  a  floating  oar  that  seemed  to  be  attached  to  a 
cable;  but  they  could  discover  no  trace  of  the  sloop,  nor 
did  their  repeated  bailings  bring  forth  a  single  answer. 
At  length,  greatly  perplexed  by  sucb  unaccountable 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  sloop's  crew,  and  nearly  de- 
voured by  the  cloud  of  mosquitoes  that  swarmed  above 
the  lagoon,  they  returned  to  the  schooner,  and  thankful- 
ly sought  the  shelter  of  her  wire-screened  cabin. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


JIMMIEBOY   IN   THE   LIBRARY. 

BY  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS. 

I'M  going  to  sit  in  this  eomfor'ble  arm -chair  l>\  the 
tirt1,'1  said  Jimmieboy,  climbing  up  into  the  capa- 
cious easy-chair  in  his' father's  library,  and  settling  down 
upon  its  soft  cushioned  seat.  "I've  had  my  supper,  and 
it  was  all  of  cold  things,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  get  'em 
warmed  up  before  I  go  to  bed." 

"Very  well,''  said  his  papa.  "Only  be  careful,  and 
keep  your  feet  awake.  It  wouldn't  be  comfortable  if 
your  feet  should  go  to  sleep  just  about  the  time  your 
mamma  wanted  you  to  go  to  bed.  I'd  have  to  carry  you 
up  stairs  if  that  should  happen,  and  tin-  doctor  says  if  I 
carry  you  much  longer  I'll  have  a  back  like  a  drom- 
edary." 

"Oh,  that  would  be  lovely!"  said  Jimmieboy.  "I'd 
just  like  to  see  you  with  two  humps  on  your  back --one 
for  me,  and  one  for  little  brother." 

"Dear  me!"  said  a  gruff  voice  at  Jimuiieboy's  side — 
"  Dear  me!  The  idea  of  a  boy  of  four,  witb  two  sets  of 
alphabet  picture  blocks  and  a  dictionary  right  in  the 
house,  not  knowing  that  a  dromedary  has  only  one  hump ! 
Ridiculous!  Next  thing  you'll  be  trying  to  say  that  the 
one-eyed  catteraugus  has  two  eyes." 

.linnnieboy  leaned  over  the  arm  of  the  chair  to  see 
who  it  could  be  that  spoke.  It  wasn't  his  father,  that 
much  was  certain,  because  his  father  had  often  said  that 
it  wasn't  possible  to  do  more  than  three  things  at  once, 
and  he  was  now  doing  that  many — smoking  a  cigar,  read- 
ing a  book,  and  playing  with  the  locket  on  the  end  of 
his  watch  chain. 

"  Who  are  you,  anyhow?"  said  Jimmieboy,  as  he  peer- 
ed over  the  arm,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  Dictionary. 

"I'm  myself  —  that's  who,"  was  the  answer,  and  then 
Jimmieboy  was  interested  to  see  that  it  was  nothing  less 
than  the  Dictionary  itself  that  had  addressed  him.  "You 
ought  to  be  more  careful  about  the  way  you  talk,"  added 
the  Dictionary.  "Your  diction  is  airy  without  being 
dictionary,  if  you  know  what  that  means,  which  you 
don't,  as  the  Rose  remarked  to  the  Cauliflower,  when  the 
Cauliflower  said  he'd  be  a  liner  Rose  than  the  Rose  if  he 
smclled  as  sweet." 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  Jimmieboy  replied,  meekly,  "I  for- 
got that  the  dromedary  only  had  one  hump." 

"  I  don't  believe  you'd  know  a  dromedary  from  a  milk 
dairy  if  they  both  stood  before  you,''  retorted  the  Diction- 
ary. "  Now  would  you?" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  would,"  said  Jimmieboy.  "The  milk 
dairv  would  have  cream  in  bottles  in  its  windows,  and 
the  dromedary  wouldn't." 

"  Ah,  but  you  don't  know  why!"  sang  the  Dictionary. 
"You  don't  even  begin  to  know  why  the  dromedary 
wouldn't  have  cream  in  bottles  in  its  windows." 

"No,"  said  Jimmieboy,  "I  don't.      Why  wouldn't  he?" 
"Because  he  has  no  windows,"  laughed  the  Diction- 
ary; "  and  between  you  and  me,  that's  one  of  the  respects 
in  which  the  dromedary  is  like  a  base-drum  —  there  isn't 
a  solitary  window  in  either  of  "em." 


"  You  know  a  terrible  lot.  don't  you?"  said  Jimmiebm 
patronizingly. 

"  Terrible  isn't  the  word.  I'm  simply  hideously  learn- 
ed." said  the  Dictionary.  "  Why.  I've  been  called  a  vo- 
cabulary. I  know  s any  words." 

"I  wish  you'd  tell  me  all  you  know,"  said  Jimmieboy, 
resting  his  elbows  on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  and  putting- 
his  chin  on  the  palms  of  his  two  hands.  "I'd  like  to 
know  more  than  papa  does— just  for  once.  Do  you  know 
enough  to  tell  me  anything  he  doesn't  know?" 

"Do  I?"  laughed  the  Dictionary.  "Well,  don't  I? 
Rather.  Why,  I'm  telling  him  things  all  the  time.  He 
came  and  asked  me  the  other  night  what  raucous  meant, 
and  how  to  spell  macrobiotic." 

"  And  did  you  really  know  ;"  asked  Jimmieboy,  full  of 
admiration  for  this  wonderful  creature. 

"Yes;  and  a  good  deal  more  besides.  Why.  if  he  had 
asked  me,  I  could  have  told  him  what  a  zygomatic  zooph- 
agan  is;  but  he  never  asked  me.  Queer,  wasn't  it;" 
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"Yes,"  said  Jimmieboy.  "What  is  one  of  those 
things?" 

"A  zygomatic  zoophagan?  Why,  that's  a — er — let  me 
see.  I  like  to  search  myself  pretty  thoroughly  before  I 
commit  myself  to  a  definition.  A  zygomatic  zoophagan 
is  a  sort  of  cheeky  animal  that  eats  other  animals.  You 
are  one,  though  I  wouldn't  brag  about  it  if  I  were  you. 
You  are  an  animal,  and  at  times  a  very  cheeky  animal. 
and  I've  seen  you  eat  beef.  That's  what  makes  you  a 
zygomatic  zoophagan." 

"Do  I  bite?"  asked  Jimmieboy,  a  little  afraid  of  him- 
self since  he  had  learned  what  a  fearful  creature  he 
was. 

"Only  at  dinner-time,  and  unless  you  are  very  care- 
less about  it  and  eat  too  hastily  you  need  not  be  afraid. 
Very  few  zygomatic  zoophagans  ever  bite  themselves.  In 
fact,  it  never  happened  really  but  once  that  I  know  of. 
That  was  the  time  the  zoophagan  got  the  best  of  the  eight- 
winged  tallahassee.  Ever  hear  about  that?" 

"No,  I  never  did,"  said  Jimmieboy.  "  How  did  it 
happen?" 

"This  way,"  said  the  Dictionary,  as  he  stood  up  and 
made  a  bow  to  Jimmieboy.  And  then  he  recited  these 
lines: 
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"TEE   CALII'KK   AND    TIIK    ZOOPHAGAN. 

"The    yellow  -  faced    Xoophagan 

Was  strolling  near  the  sea, 

When    from    tin.    depth      -I    i 

Sprang    forth    that    dread   amphibian, 
Tin-   inau  ki.-h   ( 'alipee. 

"The  Tallahassee  hint  - times 

Tin'    Calipee    is    called. 

His  eves  are   muml   and    big  as  il 

He   lias  eight   wing-,  composes   rhymes, 

His  head  is  very   icald. 

"Now  if  there  are   i«o  creatures   in 

This  win-Ill  who  disagree 
Two  creatures    full   nl'  woe   anil   sin  — 
They  are  the  Zo-oph   |iale  and   thin, 
And   that   bad   Cali|iee. 

"Whene'er  they  meet,  they're  sure  to  fight, 

No  matter  where  they  are; 
Nor  do  they  stop   by  day  or  night 
Till  one  is  beaten  out  of  sight, 
Or  safety  seeks  afar. 


Rather  a  wonderful  tale  that,"  continued  the  Diction- 
ary. ''I  don't  know  that  I  really  believe  it.  It's  too 
great,  a  tale  for  any  dog  to  wag,  eh?" 

"  Yes,"  said  .Timmieboy.  "I  dou't  think  I  believe  it 
either.  If  tin-  /onphagan  hit  himself  in  two,  I  should 
think  he'd  have  died.  I  know  I  would." 

"No,  \oii  wouldn't,"  said  the  Dictionary;  "because 
you  couldn't.  It  isn't  a  question  of  would  and  could,  but 
of  wouldn't'  and  couldn't.  By-the-way,  here's  a  chance 
for  you  to  Irani  something.  What's  the  longest  letter 
in  the  alphabet  '" 

"They're  all  about  the  same,  ain't  they?''  asked  Jini- 
mieboy. 

"  They  look  so,  but  they  aren't.  L  is  the  longest.  An 
English  ell  is  forty -five  inches  long.  Here's  another. 
What  letter  does  a  Chinaman  wear  ou  his  head?" 

"  Double  eye!"  cried  Jimmieboy. 
"That's  pretty   good,"  said   the   Dic- 
tionary, with   an  approving  nod;   "but 
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"And,  sad   to  say,  the  Calipee 
Is  stronger  of   the   two; 
And  so  he'd  w-on  the1  victory 
At  all  times   from   his  enemy, 

The  slight   and   slender  Xoo. 

"But  this  time  it  went  otherwise, 

For,  so   the  story   goes, 
As  yondei    sun   set.   in   the  skies, 
The  Calipee,  to  his  snrpri-c, 

Was  whacked   square  on   the  nose. 

"Which  is   the  fatal,  mortal   part 

Of  all    the'   Calipees, 
Much   more  important,  than   the  heart, 
For  life   is   certain    to  depait, 

When  Call  cannot  sneeze. 

"The   world,  surprised,  asked, 'How  was  it? 

How  did   he  do  it  so? 
Where   did   the-  Xoo   '_'••!    so   much   wit? 
How  did   lie   learn   so   well   to  hit 

So    fatally    Ids    foe?' 

""Twas  hut  his  strategy,'  then   cried 

The   friends  of  little  Xoo. 
'As  Call   plunged  our  hero  shied, 
Ran  twenty   feet  oil'  to  one  side, 

And  bit  himself  in   two. 

"'And  then   the  Calipee,  von   sec1, 

Was  certainlv  undone. 
The  Zo-os  beat  him  easily. 
As  it  must  neailv  always  be 

When  there  are  two  to  one.' 


you're  wrong.  He  wears  a  Q.  And  I'll  tell  you  why  a 
Q  is  like  a  Chinaman.  Chinamen  don't,  amount  to  a  row 
of  beans,  and  a.  Q  is  nothing  but  a  zero  with  a  pig-tail.  Do 
you  know  why  they  put  A  at  the  head  of  the  alphabet?" 

"No." 

"  Because  Alphabet  begins  with  an  A." 

"Then  why  don't  they  put  T  at  the  end  of  it?"  asked 
Jimmieboy. 

"  They  do,"  said  the  Dictionary.      "  I-T— it." 

Jimmieboy  laughed  to  himself.  He  had  no  idea  there 
was  so  much  fun  in  the  Dictionary.  "Tell  me  something 
more."  he  said. 

"Let  me  see.  Oh  yes,"  said  the  Dictionary,  compla- 
cently. "  How's  this? 

•"Oh,  what  is  a  yak,  sir?'  the  young  man  eaid. 

'1   really   much   wish  to  hear.' 
'A  queer- looking  cad   with  a  bushy  head, 
A  buffalo-  robe  all  over  him  spread, 
And   whiskers  "upon  his  ear.' 

"'And   tell   me,  I  prav,'  said  the  boy  in  drab, 

'Just  what's  a  Thelphusian  ?' 
'A   great  big  crab   with   nippers  that,  nab 
Whatever  the   owner  desires   to  grab — 
A  crnstv  crustacean.' 

"Tin  obliged,'  said  the  boy,  with  a  wide,  wide  smirk, 

As  he  slowly  moved  away. 
'Will   yon   tell  me,  sir,  ere  I  go  to  work — 
To  toil  till  the  night  brings  along  its  murk — 

How  high   peanuts  are  to-day?' 
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"And  I  had  to  give  in, 
For  I  couldn't  say ; 
Anil  the  boy,  with  a  grin, 
Moved  off  on  his  way. 

That  was  my  own  personal  experience,"  said  the  Dic- 
tionary. "The  boy  was  a  very  mean  boy,  too.  He 
went  about  telling  people  that  there  were  a  great  many 
tilings  I  didn't  know,  which  was  very  true-,  only  lie 
never  said  what,  they  were,  and  his  friends  thought  they 
were  important  things,  like  the  meaning  of  spaciousness. 
and  how  many  jays  are  there  in  geranium,  and  others. 
If  he'd  told  'em  that  it  was  things  like  the  price  of  pea- 
nuts, and  how  are  the  fish  biting  to-day,  and  is  your 
mother's  seal -skin  sack  plush  or  velvet  that  I  didn't 
know,  they'd  not  have  thought  it  disgraceful.  Oh,  it  was 
awfully  mean  !" 

"Particularly  after  you  had  told  him  what  those 
things  were,"  said  Jimmieboy. 

"  Yes;  but  I  got  even  with  him.  He  came  to  me  one 
day  to  find  out  what  an  episode  was.  and  I  told  him  it 
was  a  poem  in  hysterical  hexameters,  with  a  refrain  re- 
peated every  eighteenth  line,  to  be  sung  to  slow  mu- 
sic." 

"And  what  happened?"  asked  Jimmieboy. 

"  He  told  his  teacher  that,  and  he  was  kept  in  for  two 
months,  and  made  to  subtract  two  apples  from  one  lunch 
every  recess." 

"  Oh  my,  how  awful !" 

"  But  it  served  him  right.      Don't  you  think  so?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Jimmieboy.  "But  tell  me.  What  '11 
I  tell  papa  that  he  doesn't  know?" 

"Tell  him  that  a  sasspipeclon  is  a  barrel  with  four 
sides,  and  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  is  a  much  better  place 
for  cigar  ashes  than  his  lap,  because  they  pass  through  it 
to  the  floor,  and  so  do  not  soil  his  clothes." 

"Good!"  said  Jimmieboy,  peering  across  the  room  to 
where  his  father  still  sat  smoking.  "I  think  I'll  tell  him 
now.  Say,  papa,"  he  cried,  sitting  up,  "  what  is  a  sass- 
pipedon  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  What?"  answered  Jimmieboy's  father, 
laying  his  paper  down,  and  coming  over  to  where  the 
little  boy  sat. 

"It's  a  — it's  a — it's  an  ash-barrel,"  said  the  little  fel- 
low, trying  to  remember  what  the  Dictionary  had  said. 

"  Wlio  said  so?"  asked  papa. 

"The  Dictionary,"  answered  Jimmieboy. 

And  when  Jimmieboy's  father  came  to  examine  the  Dic- 
tionary on  the  subject,  the  disagreeable  old  book  hadn't 
a  thing  to  say  about  the  sasspipedon,  and  Jimmieboy 
went  up  to  bed  wondering  what  on  earth  it  all  meant, 
anyhow. 


AN   UNINVITED    GUEST. 

WELL-VENTILATED  sleeping  -  rooms  sire  very  desirable  ; 
but.  a  bamboo  hut  with  an  opening  instead  of  a  door,  and 
not  far  off  from  an  Indian  jungle,  is  not  exactly  an  alluring  bed- 
chamber. It  was  in  just  sneh  a  place,  however,  that  a  brave 
boy  awoke  smhlenly  one  moonlight  night,  his  companion,  an 
experienced  hunter,  being  fast  asleep  quite  near  him.  For 
beds,  each  had  a  blanket  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  boy 
bad  drawn  his  up  over  his  feet  as  far  as  the  knees. 

He  wondered  what  made  him  wake  up  so  smhlenly,  and  as  he 
looked  nvniiml  in  the  moonlight  a  "fold  of  the  blanket  near  his 
feet  had  a  curiously  heavy  feeling, and  there  was  a  queer  smell 
around  like  that  of  raw  potatoes.  The  boy  gazed  at  the  blanket 
with  an  apprehensive  loathing,  and  was  scarcely  .surprised  when 
the  Cold  began  to  move, and  one  of  the  most  venomous  of  Ind- 
ian serpents, a  eobra-de-capello, slowly  reared  itself  up  after  the 
fashion  of  its  species.  It,  hail  been  startled  by  some  in  voluntary 
movement  of  the  boy,  and  the  latter  knew  now  that  if  he  stirred 
or  made  any  noise  bis  life  would  be  the  forfeit.  Cobras  do  not 
like  to  be  disturbed,  as  they  prefer  to  do  all  that  themselves. 
So,  not  daring  even  to  call  his  companion, our  hero  lay  thinking 


with  lightning-like  speed  over  all  the  tilings  he  had  ever  heard 
about  managing  dangerous  serpents.  Nothing  feasible  occurred 
to  him, except  that  bis  revolver  was  in  bis  pocket,  and,  fortu- 
nately, on  the  side  that  he  was  not  lying  on.  Could  he  not 
cautiously  draw  it  out  and  send  a  bullet  through  that,  horrid 
head,  which  was  adorned  in  front  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  ?  No, 
answered  commonsense,  yon  can't.  Look  at  that  swaying 
movement  on  the  first  guarded  at  tempt,  and  whatever  you  do,  do 
not  stir. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  predicament,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  way  out  of  it.  It  there  were  only  a  snake-charmer  at  hand 
to  lure  the  ugly  reptile,  out  of  the  hut!  An  idea  at  last.  He'd 
try  the  charming  himself,  as  the  creatures  liked  poor  music, 
and  forthwith  he  began  a  low  humming.  It  was  a  brave  at- 
tempt, and  the.  boy's  voice  faltered  at,  first,  for  his  dangerous 
tyrant  was  moving  its  head  back  and  forth  and  from  side  to 
side  in  apparent  disapproval,  lint  presently  he  saw  that  the 
creature  was  keeping  lime  to  his  humming,  and  this  encour- 
aged him  to  sing  louder. 

The  cobra  rose  higher,  until  it  almost  seemed  to  stand  on 
end,  and  moved  off  the  blanket.  It  crawled  slowly  away  to  the 
opening,  and  then  performed  a  series  of  gymnastics  to  show 
his  delight  in  the  music,  the  boy  keeping  steadily  on  without 
taking  his  eyes  from  the  serpent.  But  all  the  time  he  was 
grasping  the  butt  of  his  revolver,  and  drawing  it  slowly  forth. 
His  snakeship.  however,  was  getting  so  near  the  doorway  in  his 
delighted  antics  that  he  might  roll  himself  outside  and  dis- 
appear without  tin'  necessity  of  shooting  him,  when  back  again 
came  the  tormenting  creature,  and  took  up  his  first  position  on 
the  blanket. 

Evidently  he  could  not  leave  so  charming  a  musician,  but 

the  weary  performer  had  had  quite  c igh  of  him,  and  aiming 

directly  at  the  reared  head,  he  sent  three  bullets  as  near  it  as 
possible.  The  convulsive  movements  of  the  twisting  and  un- 
twisting snake  took  it  quite  through  the  opening  which  it 
had  declined  to  pass  before,  and  there  it  lay  as  motionless  as  a 
stone. 

Meanwhile  the  reports  had  awakened  the  sleeping  hunter, 
who  \\ished  to  know  what  his  young  companion  was  making 
all  that  racket  for.  Hut,  when  he  \\:is  escorted  to  the  ugly- 
looking  mass  of  snake  outside  in  the  moonlight,  he  was  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  boy's  coolness  and  courage,  while  he 
shuddered  at  his  narrow  escape.  The  creature  was  now,  how- 
ever, as  its  conqueror  said,  "considered  strictly  as  a  cobra-di- 
capello  of  no  further  account." 


INTERESTING  NOTES  ABOUT  COLORS. 

A  DOG  belonging  to  Hercules  Tyrins  was  one  day  walking 
along  the  sea-shore,  when  he  found  and  ate  a  muni,  a  spe- 
cies of  shell-fish.  Returning  to  his  master,  the  latter  not  iced 
that  the  dog's  lips  were,  tinged  with  color,  and  in  this  manner 
Tvrian  purple  was  discovered.  The  color  was  used  in  the  robes 
of  emperors  and  nobles,  and  the  expression  ''  born  to  the  purple" 
meant,  that  the.  person  was  of  high  birth.  It  is  strange  to  think 
that  the  favorite  color  of  royally  can  be  traced  to  the  curiosity 
or  hunger  of  the  dog  of  Tyre. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  favorite  color  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  \N  as  blue,  and  bine  and  orange,  or  yellow  became  the 
Whig  colors  after  the  revolution  of  lGb8.  Green  is  the  color  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  \\hilc  opposed  to  it  is  the  orange  of 
the  Orangemen  or  Protest  ants  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Ecclesiastical  colors  include  all  the'  primary  colois  and  black 
and  white,  which  ale  used  at  various  Church  ollices.  The 
cardinals  of  the  Roman  Church  have  adopted  scarlet  as  their 
color,  which  was  originally  red.  In  ancient  Rome  the  occupa- 
tion and  rank  of  many  people  were  made  known  by  the  colors 
of  the  garments  which  they  wore,  lilack  is  in  common  use 
among  ns  for  mourning,  but  the  Chinese  wear  while,  the  Turks 
wear  violet,  and  in  Ethiopia  brown  is  the  proper  hue.  'While 
was  originally  the  mourning  color  in  some  European  countries, 
but,  black  is  generally  accepted  now.  Di Here nt  colors  have  fre- 
quently been  adopted  by  opposing  parlies,  and  the  colors  of 
various  nations  arc.  incorporated  in  their  Hags,  for  instance,  the 
"red,  white, and  blue"  of  the  United  Slates. 


JIMMIE'S   AMBITION. 
"WISH  I  was  a  rose, "said  Jimmie. 
"What  would  yon  do  it' you  were?" 
"I'd  be  a  bouquet  for  mamma,  and  never,  never  fade." 
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BLAMELESS. 

"Now,  Jobuny, look  at  jour  boots — just  covered  all  over  with 
mud." 

"'Tain't  my  fault,  inamma.  I  wanted  to  take  my  shoes  and 
slockin's  oil',  but  Man1  wouldn't  let  me." 


"  How   is  your  papa  to-day  ?"  asked  Mr.  Price. 

"He  is  better,"  answered  Tom. 

"What  are  his  s\  mptoms  ;"  asked  Mr.  Price. 

"Oh.  he  hasn't  the  symptoms;  he  lias  the  fever," said  Tom. 


EVIDENCE, 

••  Tins  milk  tastes  as  if  it  was  watered,"  said  Mr.  Bronson. 
"I  know  it   is.  papa,"  said  Tommy.      "I  saw  the  cow  takin'  a 
drink  myself." 


BRAG. 

ARNOLD  (proudly).  ''My  father  fought  in  the  war." 
MAI:VIX.   "Pooh!  that's  nothing  ;  our  coachman  did  that,  and 
lost  an  eye,  too." 


II A  HE    AND    HOUNDS. 


A  WARNING. 

"  WHAT  '11  I  be  when  I  grow  up.  mamma  ?"  asked  Tommy. 

"I  don't  know,  my  boy;   but  if  you  don't   stop   crying  over 
everything,   I     think      they'll 
make    you    the     to\vn-cryer," 
said  mamma. 


A    VAIN    HOPE 

"  ANDREW,"  said  bis  new  teacher,  "I  hope  you   are    a  good 
boy." 

"  Yessuni,"  answered  Andrew;  "that's   what  mamma  hopes 
every  day." 

• 

SPRING    COURTESIES. 

"How  are  you  ?"  asked  the  Suubeam  of  the  Rose-bush. 
"Pretty  well,  thanks ;  I'll  soou  be  able  to  be  out,"  replied  the 
Bush,  shaking  its  swelling  buds  proudly. 


A    GENTLE    HINT. 

UNCLE  JACK.  "  What  will  you  do  when  you  get  to  be  a  man  ?" 
LITTLK  JACK.  "  I'll  give  all  the  little  boys  I  know  a  baseball." 


KENNIBOY   ASKS  A 
QUESTION. 

"PAPA,"  said  Kenniboy, 
"did  mamma  use  to  make 
you  stop  doing  things  you 
wanted  to  do  when  yon  were 
as  little  as  me  .'" 


THE   BETTER  PLAN. 

"PAPA,  why  don't  you  do 
like  Mr.  Parker  does?"  asked 
Harry. 

"How  is  that?" 

"Why,  you  go  down  town 
to  make  bread  and  butter. 
but  I  heard  him  say  he  was 
makiu'  money  as  fast  as  he 
could  breathe." 


MissBuucK  was  telling  the 
children  in  the  physiology 
class  bow  to  preserve  the 
teeth. 

Maudie  could  not  talk  plain. 
She  pronounced  her  "  til's"  as 
if  they  were  "f's."  This  lit- 
tle girl  wanted  to  know  what 
the  teacher  thought  of  the  old 
saying  that  it  hurts  the  teeth 
to  bite  thread  with  them;  so 
she  raised  her  hand,  and  ask- 
ed: "Does  it  hurt  your  teef 
to  bite  fred  with  them  ?" 

"Fred  who?"  asked  the 
amused  teacher. 


AN  OPINION. 

"  I  DON'T  believe  my  mam- 
ma ever  was  a  little,  girl,"  said 
Billie.  "  She's  too  nice  to  have 
been  anything  but  a  boy  like 
me." 
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CANOEMATES:* 

A    STORY    OF    THE    EVERGLADES. 

BY    KIRK    M  UN  ROE, 
ADTHOH  OP  "  CAJIPMATES,"  "DOHYMATES,"  "DERRICK  STERLING,"  "CHRYSTAL,  JACK,  &  Co.,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  CANOES   ARE  AGAIN    LOST,   AND   AGAIN  FOUND. 

IN  that  snug  harbor  there  was  so  little  chance  of  clan- 
ger that  no  watch  was  kept,  and  after  a  pleasant  even- 
ing spent  in  smoking  and  discussing  plans  all  hands 
turned  in,  and  slept  soundly  until  morning.  Although 
the  sun  had  gone  down  in  a  blaze  of  ominous  glory  the 
evening  before,  and  the  breeze  had  died  out  in  an  absolute 
calm,  no  one  was  prepared  for  the  wonderful  change  of 

*  Begun  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  No.  044. 


scene  disclosed  by  the  morning.  While  their  land-locked 
harbor  was  still  as  placid  as  a  mill-pond  where  they  were 
anchored,  it  was  blackened  and  roughened  by  the  gusts 
of  tierce  squalls  but  a  short  distance  from  them.  The 
continuous  roar  of  breakers  outside  denoted  a  furious  sea, 
the  cause  of  which  was  shown  by  the  lashing  tree-tops 
and  the  bowlings  of  a  gale  overhead.  The  sky  was  hid- 
den behind  masses  of  whirling  clouds,  while  after  the 
tropical  weather  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  the 
air  seemed  bitterly  cold,  though  the  mercury  had  not 
fallen  below  50°.  The  gale  was  a  typical  Norther  that, 
sweepingdown  from  Texas  prairies,  had  gathered  strength 
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in  its  unchecked  progress  across  the  Gulf,  and  was  now 
hurling  itself  with  furious  energy  against  the  low  Florida 
coast. 

"  AY  hew  !  What  a  day  !"  cried  Sumner,  as  he  emerged 
from  the  warm  cabin,  and  stood  shivering  in  the  cockpit. 
"I  tell  you  what,  old  man,  I'm  glad  we  are  in  this  snug 
haven,  instead  of  outside." 

"So  am  I,"  said  Worth,  who  had  followed  Sumner, 
and  to  whom  these  remarks  were  addressed.  "I'm  afraid 
canoes  would  stand  a  pretty  sorry  chance  out  there  just 
now." 

"Canoes!  Well,  I  should  say  so!  They'd  be —  Great 
Scott !  where  are  the  canoes  and  the  cruisers  ?" 

Sumner  had  just  taken  his  first  glance  astern,  and  as 
he  uttered  this  exclamation  he  sprang  to  the  little  after- 
deck,  and  stared  about  him.  The  three  canoes  and  the 
two  cruisers  had  been  left  for  the  night  attached  to 
a  single  stout  line,  which  was  made  fast  to  the  Transit's 
rudder  post.  Now  they  were  gone,  and  not  a  sign  of 
them  was  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  could  look. 

"If  that  doesn't  beat  anything  I  ever  heard  of !"  ex- 
claimed Sumner,  in  bewilderment. 

"  I  should  think  a  Jew-fish  big  enough  to  take  them  all 
might  just  as  well  have  taken  the  schooner  too,"  said 
Worth. 

"Yes;  I  expect  she  will  be  stolen  from  under  us  the 
next  thing  we  know,"  replied  Sumner;  "and  I  expect  if 
we  ever  get  our  canoes  again,  we'd  better  put  them  into  a 
burglar-proof  safe,  and  hire  a  man  with  a  dog  to  watch 
them  nights.  I  never  heard  of  anybody  losing  canoes  as 
easily  as  we  do.  Where  do  you  suppose  they  can  have 
gone  to,  sir  ?" 

This  question  was  addressed  to  Lieutenant  Carey,  who, 
together  with  Ensign  Sloe,  had  been  attracted  to  the  deck 
by  Sumner's  first  dismayed  exclamation. 

"I've  no  more  idea  than  you  have,"  replied  the  Lieu- 
( tenant,  gravely.  "  The  Jew-fish  is  not  to  blame  this  time, 
at  any  rate,  for  there  was  no  anchor  down  that  he  could 
get  hold  of,  and  this  rope  has  evidently  been  cut."  Here 
the  speaker  displayed  the  end  of  the  rope  that  hung  over 
the  stern,  and  pointed  to  the  clean  cut  by  which  it  had 
been  severed.  "It  is  evident  that  some  human  agency 
has  been  at  work,"  he  continued,  "and  I  am  inclined  to 
connect  it  with  the  strange  behavior  of  the  fellows  on 
that  sloop;  though  what  their  object  in  stealing  our 
boats  was,  I  can't  imagine.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter 
to  us,  however,  and  one  that  calls  for  prompt  investiga- 
tion. As  this  wind  must  have  sprung  up  early  in  the 
night,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  boats  can  have  been 
taken  out  to  sea,  and  if  they  were  not,  they  must  be  some- 
where in  this  lagoon,  perhaps  concealed  in  the  man- 
groves, or  in  one  of  the  sloughs  that  empty  into  it.  It  is 
lucky  that  we  have  the  canvas  boat  left,  for  I  should 
hate  to  try  and  navigate  the  Transit  in  these  unknown 
waters  with  such  a  gale  blowing." 

The  canvas  boat,  of  which  the  Lieutenant  spoke,  was  a 
folding-  affair  that  was  stowed  under  the  cockpit  floor, 
and  was  a  part  of  the  schooner's  regular  outfit.  Al- 
though it  was  very  light,  it  could  easily  accommodate 
three  persons,  and  was  a  capital  thing  to  fall  back  on  in 
an  emergency  like  the  present. 

Lieutenant  Carey  ordered  it  to  be  got  out  and  put  in 
shape.  After  breakfast  he  and  Sumner,  with  one  of  the 
crew  to  row,  stepped  into  it  and  started  on  their  search. 
They  skirted  the  shore  as  closely  as  possible,  both  to  es- 
cape the  force  of  the  wind,  and  that  they  might  the  more 
carefully  examine  the  dense  mangrove  thickets  that  with 
occasional  stretches  of  white  beach  formed  the  coast  line. 

The  mangrove,  which  here  attains  the  size  of  an  oak,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  trees,  and  in  one  particular 
closely  resembles  the  banyan.  Its  small  yellow  blos- 
som, which  is  eagerly  sought  by  honey-bees,  bears  a 
long  brown  seed  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  cigar. 


This,  falling  off,  readily  takes  root  in  mud  Hats,  beneath 
shallow  salt  or  brackish  water,  and  shoots  up  a  straight 
slender  stem  having  numerous  branches.  Some  of  these 
branches  bend  down  ward  to  the  water,  sending  their  tips 
into  the  mud,  where  they  in  turn  take  root.  At  length 
the  tree  is  thus  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  woody  arches 
that  soon  become  strong  enough  to  support  the  weight  of 
a  man.  As  the  tree  increases  in  height,  the  upper  branch- 
es send  down  long  straight  shoots  that  also  take  root  and 
form  independent  trunks.  Mangroves  grow  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  and  quickly  cover  large  areas,  where 
their  thickly  interlaced  arching  roots  hold  all  manner  of 
drift  and  sea-weed,  until  finally  it  forms  a  soil  in  which 
the  seeds  of  coarse  grasses  and  other  vegetation  may 
sprout  and  flourish.  Thus  in  the  course  of  time  an  isl- 
and of  dry  land  is  formed  and  lifted  above  the  water.  In 
this  way  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Florida  coast  are  gradual- 
ly transformed  into  verdant  keys,  the  mangrove  taking 
up  and  continuing  the  work  of  island-building  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  where  the  coral  insect  leaves  off. 
The  mangrove  is  covered  with  a  thick  foliage  of  small 
glossy  leaves  that  is  such  a  favorite  haunt  for  mosquitoes, 
that  wherever  mangroves  grow  there  mosquitoes  are 
found  in  countless  millions. 

Skirting  this  wonderful  mangrove  forest,  and  occasion- 
ally penetrating  shallow  bayous,  in  which  herons,  cranes, 
ibises,  pelicans,  and  curlews  swam  and  waded,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  canvas  boat  searched  for  several  hours  in  vain. 
Finally,  as  they  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  broad  la- 
goon from  their  starting-point,  and  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  wind,  Sumner  called  out  that  he  saw  something 
that  looked  like  masts  on  the  edge  of  a  distant  clump  of 
mangroves.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  navigate  successfully 
through  the  heavy  sea  running  at  this  point;  but  when 
they  had  accomplished  it,  they  were  rewarded  by  seeing 
the  entire  fleet  piled  up  in  the  greatest  confusion  among 
the  mangroves,  which  at  this  place  extended  far  out  into 
the  water.  Before  they  reached  them,  both  the  Lieuten- 
ant and  Sumner  were  obliged  to  jump  overboard  in 
water  above  their  waists  to  prevent  the  canvas  boat  from 
swamping  in  the  breakers. 

The  picture  presented  by  their  stranded  fleet  looked  like 
one  of  utter  ruin.  Sunnier  trembled  for  the  fate  of  his 
precious  canoe,  and  the  Lieutenant  wondered  if  his  expe- 
dition had  thus  been  brought  to  an  untimely  end.  There 
was  a  small  beach  a  short  distance  away,  to  which  the 
sailor  took  the  canvas  boat,  and  then  returned  to  help 
them  clear  the  wrecks.  One  by  one  the  several  craft, 
all  of  them  full  of  water,  were  extricated  from  the  tan- 
gled mass,  and  dragged  to  the  beach  for  examination. 
The  three  canoes  were  found  to  be  badly  scratched  and  dam- 
aged so  far  as  looks  went,  but  still  sound  and  seaworthy. 
This  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  their  lightness  and  the 
exceeding  care  with  which  canoes  are  built.  In  their  con- 
struction the  question  of  expense  is  not  considered,  con- 
sequently, being  built  of  the  best  material  by  the  most 
skilful  workmen,  they  are  stronger  than  ordinary  craft 
many  times  their  size. 

Their  sails  were  muddied  and  torn,  and  some  of  their 
slender  spars  were  broken ;  but  as  most  of  their  cargoes 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Transit  before  leaving  Lig- 
num Vit;w,  this  was  the  extent  of  their  injury.  Sumner 
was  jubilant  when  a  careful  examination  of  every  part 
of  them  revealed  this  fact;  but  Lieutenant  Carey,  who 
was  devoting  his  attention  to  the  cruisers,  looked  very 
Li-rave.  Both  of  them  were,  badly  stove,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  only  extensive  repairs  could  render  them  again 
fit  for  service. 

"Who  could  have  done  this  tiling,  and  why  was  it 
done?"  he  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in  deep  perplex- 
ity ;  while  Sumner,  equally  at  fault,  tried  to  recall  whose 
voice  it  was  that  had  seemed  so  familiar  when  they  ex- 
changed hails  with  the  sloop. 
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After  emptying  the  canoes  and  hauling  the  cruisers 
high  up  011  the  beach,  where  they  were  to  be  left  for  the 
present,  the  party  set  forth  on  their  return  trip.  The 
Lieutenant  went  in  his  own  canoe,  Sunnier  in  his,  while 
the  sailor  in  the  canvas  boat  towed  the  Cupid. 

As  they  neared  the  schooner  they  saw  her  people  point- 
ing eagerly  toward  a  bit  of  beach  near  the  head  of  the 
creek,  through  which  they  had  entered  the  lagoon  the 
evening  before.  Looking  in  that  direction,  they  saw  a 
white  man  beckoning  to  them  and  shouting,  though  they 
could  not  distinguish  his  words. 

Readily  understanding'  that  he  was  in  distress  of  some 
kind,  the  Lieutenant  and  Sumner  headed  their  canoes  in 
his  direction.  As  they  neared  him,  they  saw  that  he  was 
hatless,  and  clad  only  in  a  shirt  and  trousers  that  were 
torn  and  water-soaked.  The  first  words  that  they  could 
distinguish  were: 

"Our  boat  is  going  to  pieces  outside,  and  Rust  Norris 
is  in  her  with  a  broken  arm." 

"  Rust  Norris!"  That  was  the  name  Sumner  had  been 
racking  his  memory  for,  and  his  was  the  voice  that  had 
come  to  them  from  the  sloop  on  the  preceding  evening. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  "PSYCHE"  AS  A  LIFE-BOAT. 

"JusT  where  does  the  sloop  lie  ?"  asked  Sumner,  as  the 
bow  of  his  canoe  ran  on  to  the  beach  where  the  man 
stood. 

The  latter  explained  the  position  of  the  stranded  vessel 
so  clearly  that  the  boy,  who  was  familiar  with  the  local- 
ity, comprehended  it  in  a  moment. 

"She's  about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and 
about  a  quarter  off  shore,"  said  the  man.  "  When  the 
tide  went  down,  I  partly  swum  and  partly  waded  to  the 
beach.  I  don't  know  how  I  ever  got  ashore  alive,  but  the 
thought  of  poor  Rust  out  there  kinder  nerved  me  on,  and 
so  I  made  it  at  last.  I  wouldn't  do  it  again,  though,  for 
all  the  money  in  Key  West.  Now  I've  been  here  so  long 
waiting  for  help,  and  the  tide's  rising  again  so  fast,  that 
I'm  afraid  it's  all  day  with  poor  Rust.  If  lie  ain't  swept 
off  the  wrack  by  this  time,  he  soon  will  be,  and  I  don't 
know  as  there  is  anything  can  be  done  for  him.  It 
wouldn't  be  possible  for  the  schooner  to  get  anywhere 
near  the  wrack,  she's  dragged  in  so  far  over  the  reefs, 
and  the  small  boat  isn't  built  that  could  live  in  them 
seas." 

"Yes,  she  is,"  said  Sumner,  quietly,  but  with  a  very 
pale  face.  "This  boat  that  I  am  sitting  in  can  live  out 
there,  and  she's  got  to  do  it  too."  So  saying,  he  set  his 
double-bladed  paddle  into  the  sand,  and  with  a  vigorous 
shove  sent  the  light  craft  gliding  backward  into  deep 
water. 

The  man  stared  at  him  in  speechless  amazement,  while 
the  Lieutenant  called  out: 

"  Don't  try  it,  Sumner!  You  must  be  crazy  to  think  of 
such  a  thing!  You'll  only  be  throwing  away  your  own 
life  for  nothing.  Come  back,  and  we'll  think  of  some 
other  plan." 

"There  isn't  time  to  think  of  another  plan,"  Sumner 
called  back  over  his  shoulder.  "  I  must  go,  and  I  know  I 
can  do  it.  If  you  will  have  some  of  the  men  out  there 
on  the  beach  ready  to  help  us  land,  we'll  make  it  easy- 
enough.  Good-by." 

Impelled  by  vigorous  strokes  of  Sumner's  paddle,  the 
Psyche  was  already  gliding  down  the  smooth  waters  of 
the  sheltered  creek,  and  it  was  too  late  to  restrain  the  im- 
petuous young  canoeman  from  carrying  out  his  project. 
Realizing  this,  and  also  that  Sumner's  plan,  hazardous  as 
it  seemed,  was  the  only  feasible  one,  Lieutenant  Carey  set 
about  doing  his  own  share  of  the  work  in  hand.  He  took 
the  stranger  off  to  the  schooner,  and  after  swallowing  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee,  of  which  he  stood  greatly  iu  need,  the 


man  declared  himself  ready  to  guide  a  party  to  the  beach 
opposite  the  place  where  the  sloop  lay. 

Dinner  was  ready  and  waiting  oil  board  the  Transit, 
but  nobody  thought  of  stopping  to  eat  a  mouthful  after 
learning  the  news  of  what  was  taking  place.  The  sole 
anxiety  was  to  reach  the  beach  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  instant  the  stranger  said  he  was  ready,  all  hands,  ex- 
cept those  ordered  to  remain  by  the  schooner,  began  to 
tumble  into  the  available  canoes,  eager  to  be  set  ashore. 

Poor  Worth  was  sadly  distressed  when  he  heard  of  the 
terrible  task  undertaken  by  his  friend,  but  he  tried  to 
cheer  himself  and  the  others  by  declaring  that  if  any 
boat  could  live  outside,  it  was  the  canoe  Psyche,  and  if 
any  living  sailor  could  carry  her  through  the  seas,  whose 
angry  roar  filled  the  air,  it  was  Sumner  Rankin. 

In  the  mean  time  the  brave  young  fellow  who  was  the 
object  of  all  this  anxiety  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  There,  in  a  sheltered  spot,  he  paused  for  a  few 
minutes  to  take  breath,  and  make  his  final  preparations 
for  a  plunge  into  the  roaring  breakers  outside. 

He  set  taut  the  foot  steering-gear,  took  double  reefs  in 
both  his  sails,  saw  that  the  halyards  were  clear  and  ready 
for  instant  service,  adjusted  the  rubber  apron  so  that  the 
least  possible  water  should  enter  the  cockpit,  and  then, 
with  a  firm  grasp  of  his  paddle,  he  shoved  off. 

In  another  minute  he  was  breasting  the  huge  combing 
breakers  of  the  outer  bar,  and  working  with  desperate  en- 
ergy to  force  his  frail  craft  through  or  over  them.  The 
roar  of  waters  was  deafening,  while  the  fierce  gusts  ren- 
dered breathing  difficult.  Atone  moment  the  sharp  bow 
of  the  canoe  would  point  vaguely  toward  the  sky,  while 
the  next  would  see  it  directed  into  a  watery  abyss,  and 
plunging  downward  as  though  never  to  rise  again.  At 
such  moments  the  rudder  would  be  lifted  from  the  water, 
and  only  the  most  skilful  use  of  the  paddle  prevented  the 
canoe  from  broaching  to,  and  being  rolled  over  and  over, 
to  be  finally  dashed  in  fragments  on  the  beach.  Again 
and  again  the  wave  crests  broke  on  her  deck,  sweeping 
her  fore  and  aft  with  a  blinding  mass  of  hissing  water. 

Still  the  boy's  strength  held  out,  still  his  paddle  was 
wielded  with  regular  strokes,  and  finally  he  came  off  vic- 
torious in  this  first  bout  of  his  fierce  single-handed  strug- 
gle. The  line  of  breakers  was  passed,  and  riding  over 
the  comparatively  regular  seas  beyond,  he  began  working 
dead  to  windward  for  an  offing. 

Not  until  he  was  a  good  half-mile  off  shore,  and  very 
nearly  exhausted  by  his  tremendous  efforts,  did  he  push 
back  the  rubber  apron,  drop  his  centre  board,  and  then, 
steadying  the  canoe  with  his  paddle,  seize  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  hoisting  the  tiny  after-sail  that  should  keep 
her  momentarily  headed  into  the  wind.  Then,  quickly 
unjointing  his  paddle  and  thrusting  its  parts  into  the 
cockpit,  he  grasped  the  fore  halyard,  and  with  a  single 
pull  set  the  double-reefed  mainsail. 

Now  was  a  most  critical  moment,  for  as  he  pulled  in 
on  the  main-sheet  and  the  sail  began  to  feel  the  full  force 
of  the  wind,  the  little  craft  heeled  over  gunwale  under. 
Only  by  promptly  scrambling  to  the  weather  deck,  and 
sitting  with  his  feet  braced  under  the  lee  coaming,  while 
his  whole  body  was  thrown  far  out  over  the  side,  did  he 
prevent  her  from  capsizing.  Then  she  gathered  head- 
way and  dashed  forward.  With  one  hand  on  the  deck 
tiller  and  holding-  the  main-sheet  in  the  other,  the  boy 
peered  anxiously  ahead. 

Yes;  there  was  the  wreck— oh,  so  far  away!— with 
clouds  of  white  spray  dashing  high  above  it.  Could  IK- 
ever  reach  it  through  those  tumultuous  seas?  Lifting 
him  high  in  the  air,  where  he  was  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  wind  at  one  moment,  they  towered  above  the  deep 
troug-h  into  which  he  sank  at  the  next,  and  left  his  bits 
of  sails  shaking  as  if  in  a  calm.  With  full  confidence  in 
himself  and  his  boat,  he  believed  he  could  reach  it,  and 
he  did. 
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He  had  no  time  to  look  :it  the  anxious  watchers  on  the 
beach,  but  they  noted  his  every  movement  with  painful 
eagerness.  They  almost  held  their  breath  as  some  huge 
wave  tossed  him  high  aloft,  and  again  as  In-  was  com- 
pletely hidden  from  them  behind  its  foam  capped  crest. 
At.  length  they  saw  him  reach  a  point  abreast  the  wreck, 
round  sharply  to  under  its  lee.  .-mil  seine  his  paddle.  In 
another  minute  he  was  on  board,  with  the  first  half  of  his 
(.INK  accomplished. 

He  found  Rust  Norris  crouching  in  the  lee  of  the  little 
deck-house,  nearly  exhausted  with  pain,  hours  of  cold 
drenching,  and  the  terror  of  his  position.  The  wreck  was 
trembling  so  violently  with  each  shock  of  the  seas  that  it 
seemed  as  though  she  must  break  up  beneath  their  feet. 

Rust's  left  arm  was  supported  in  a  rude  sling  made 
from  a  strip  of  his  shirt  knotted  about  his  neck.  He  did 
not  speak  as  the.  boy  bent  over  him,  but  an  expression  of 
glad  surprise  and  renewed  hope  lighted  his  haggard  face. 


"Come,  Rust!"  shouted  Stunner.  ""With  one  big 
effort  you'll  be  all  right.  They  are  waiting  for  you  on 
the  beach,  and  the  canoe  will  carry  you  that  far  easy 
enough,  if  you  can  only  manage  to  get  into  her.  You 
will  have  to  sit  low  down,  and  steer  with  your  feet  while 
you  hold  the  sheet  in  your  hand.  All  you'll  have  to  do 
is  to  run  her  in  dead  before  the  wind  head  on  for  the 
beach." 

With  infinite  difficulty  the  wounded  man  was  finally 
seated  in  the  narrow  cockpit  of  the  frail  craft.  A  mo- 
ment later  it  was  shoved  off  from  the  trembling  wreck, 
and  was  racing  with  fearful  speed  toward  the  beach.  It 
seemed  to  leap  from  the  top  of  one  huge  wave  to  the  next 
without  sinking  into  the  intervening  hollow.  Not  until 
it  was  dragged  safely  ashore  by  those  who  rushed  into 
the  breakers  to  meet  the  flying  craft,  did  Rust  Norris 
realize  that  he  was  the  Psyche's  sole  occupant. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 
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Words  and  Music  by  J.  REMINGTON  FAIRLAMB. 
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1.  The     A  -  pril     Girl  has  her  emilee  and  tears.  Her  bright  young  hopes,  her 

2.  Ah  !  April  wept  wheu  the  black  clouds  swept  O'er  the  sky  i' wards  the  close  ofa 


or -row -fill  fears,  But          I'm      the       girl    that  was  born     in     May,  With        uev  -  er    a cloud   to  o'er  -  cast     the      day.  Would-n't 

an    -    -    ny     day,   But  the    sky     stays   blue     and       hearts  are    true   For    the     girl       that  is     born   on     a      day       in      May.     Now.. 


you   be   me  With  a   heart  a«   free  As  the    birds    that  twit  -terin    the   ma  -  pie    tree?   As  the  birds  that  twit ter     in       the  ma  -pie    tree? 
just  let's  set',  Wouldn't  you  be  me  With  the  day     all.,  sun-shine  and  a  heart  care  free  ?  With  the  day  all     sun-shfne  and     a    heart  care    free? 


m 
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"COME,  LET  US  GO  A-MAYING." 

BY    E.  A.  MATTHEWS. 

TUIE  month  of  May  has  always  been  the  favorite  of  poet  and 
painter.  Centuries  ago  the  lads  and  lasses  of  Merry  Eng- 
land were  wont  to  rise  early  on  May  day  and  spend  its  long 
hours  in  gay  frolic  and  light-hearted  games  and  sports.  On 
every  village  green  stood  the  May-pole,  beneath  whose  gay 
flowers  and  ribbons  the  Queen  0'  the  May  held  her  Court  of  Love 
and  Beauty.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  all  the  ancient  customs 
was  that  of  dancing  round  the  May-pole.  .Several  parishes 
-would  unite  in  turns  to  set  up  the  pole,  until  each  had  its  own 
special  shrine  for  the  merrymakers.  An  old  writer  thus  de- 
scribes the  bringing  of  the  May-pole  : 

"  So  into  the  forest  they  went ;  each  rustic  farmerdriving  hith- 
er his  oxen  yoked.  Chousing  t  he  straigbtest  and  handsomest  tree, 
\\  ii  1 1  sturdy  axes  they  soon  laid  it  low;  and  while  the  young  men 
trimmed  the  limbs  off  smoothly,  and  peeled  the  bark,  tbe  women 
and  maidens  gathered  wild  flowers,  which  they  wove  into  gar- 
lands for  the  oxen.  Then  the  maidens  tied  nosegays  to  the  horns 
of  the  oxen,  and  hung  garlands  upon  their  yokes.  When  the  May- 
pole was  thus  made  ready  and  the  last  garland  woven.,  all  covered 
with  flowers,  it  was  carried  to  the  village  green,  sometimes  forty 
or  fifty  pairs  of  oxen  drawing  it,  and  two  or  three  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children  following  it.  Then  it  was  raised  with  shout 
and  song,  while  ribbons  and  flags  were  flying  from  its  top.  The 
ground  beneath  it  was  strewn  with  flowers,  and  there  the  Queen 
of  May  received  her  loyal  subjects."  Surely  the  climate  of  Eng- 
land has  changed  since  then.  At  least  we  know  it  is  rarely 
warm  enough  in  our  country  to  have  an  out-door  festival  as 
early  as  on  the  first  day  of  May. 

But  we  have  many  pretty  customs  of  our  own  for  celebrating 
tbe  historic  day.  The  hanging  of  May  baskets  is  now  a  beauti- 
ful fashion,  and  many  a  heart  is  made  happy  by  receiving  these 
pretty  tokens  of  spring  and  friendship. 

In  country  towns  where  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  hot-house 
blossoms  the  little  children  go  out  the  day  before  and  seek  the 
shy  first  flowers  of  the  season.  Early  on  May-day  morning  they 
fill  dainty  baskets  with  these  flowers,  and  hide  some  little  gift 
or  love-token  under  green  leaves.  While  it  is  still  almost  dark 
they  flit  from  house  to  house  like  wee  fairies,  and  hang  the  bas- 
kets on  the  door-knob  of  the  favored  friend.  The  handles  of 
the  baskets  are  twined  about  with  gay  ribbons  and  tied  in  long 
loops  and  bows.  In  cities  these  May  baskets  are  filled  with 
•choicest  hot-house  blossoms  and  fine  candies,  and  sent  any  time 
in  the  morning. 

If  the  day  happens  to  be  warm  and  bright,  teachers  and  schol- 
ars often  go  together  to  the  nearest  grove  or  park,  and  there 
crown  the  Queen  of  May.  Tbe  favorite  girl  is  chosen,  and  on 
her  head  is  placed  a  wreath  of  flowers.  All  join  hands  and  sing 
gay  songs  as  they  dance  about  her. 

But  the  prettiest  of  all  our  May-day  customs  is  that  of  the 
kindergarten  children  dancing  around  the  May-pole.  This  may 
be  done  even  if  the  day  is 
"cold  and  dark  and  dreary." 
The  modem  May-pole  is  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet 
tall,  tapers  toward  the  top, 
and  is  painted  white.  The 
be.st  size  is  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter  at  base,  and  four 
at  the  top.  The  ribbons  witli 
which  it  is  to  be  twined 
should  be  three  or  four  feet 
longer  than  the  pole,  and  the 
colors,  scarlet,  orange,  purple, 
yellow,  green,  and  blue,  fas- 
tened in  order,  two  of  earb 
kind  upon  opposite  sides  of 
the  top,  so  that  eacb  color 
will  come  opposite  its  mate. 
The  smallest  number  of  chil- 
dren that  can  engage  in  tbe 
May-pole  dance  is  twelve — 
six  boys  and  six  girls — and 
several  more  would  improve 
it.  Each  child  must  be  dress- 
ed to  match  the  color  of  its 
chosen  ribbon,  the  boys  wear- 
ing flannel  blouses  and  stock- 
ings, the  girls  with  hair  rib- 
lions  and  stockings  to  match, 


but  in  white  dresses.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  just  how  to  wind  the 
May-pole,  but  a  good  leader  would  have  no  trouble  to  show 
them  in  person.  The  music  must  he  lively  and  in  marked  time, 
and  the  children  must  have  correct  ear  for  it,  or  there  will  be 
constant  mistakes.  The  kindergarten  teacher  gives  these  plain 
rules: 

"  Describe  a  circle  around  the  base  of  the  pole,  five  feet  from 
tbe  centre  or  staff.  Divide  this  into  twelve  equal  sections, 
marking  each  with  the  name  of  the  ribbon  which  starts  there. 
Each  child  must  be  taught  to  remember  its  color.  The  follow- 
ing movements  are  suggested: 

"  1.  All  join  hands  and  dance  around  the  pole,  going  twice 
toward  the  left,  and  then  twice  back  toward  the  right. 

"2.  Place  ribbon  above  the  head,  turn  in  place  eight  steps  to 
the  right.  Repeat.  Then  turn  eight  steps  to  the  left.  Repeat. 

"3.  Boys  hold  their  ribbons  high,  girls  dance  under  them  four 
times  around  the  pole,  going  toward  the  right.  Then  go  four 
times  toward  the  left.  Then  girls  bold  tbe  ribbons  high,  and 
boys  do  the  same. 

••  4.  Winding  the  barber's  pole  is  a  pretty  fancy.  Each  child 
takes  its  ribbon  in  its  right  hand,  all  join  hands,  still  holding 
the  ribbons,  then  dance  about  the  pole  toward  the  right  until 
the  rililions  are  all  wound  up.  Then  by  dancing  toward  the  left 
the  ribbons  are  again  unwound. 

"5.  The  last  and  hardest  of  all  is  to  bra  id  the  ribbons  about  the 
May-pole.  To  do  this  the  boys  take  their  ribbons  and  dance 
to1  vard  the  right,  while  the  girls  take  their  ribbons  and  dance 
toward  the  left  iu  a  continuous  round,  lifting  the  ribbons  as 
each  one  passes  under,  so  that  the  heads  do  not  get  caught. 
They  go  round  and  round,  and  if  the  little  ones  are  careful  the 
May- pole  will  be  smoothly  covered  with  the  braided  rililions  as 
far  down  from  the  top  as  their  lengths  will  admit,  and  it  will  be 
as  perfect  as  though  one  pair  of  hands  had  done  the  work.  Of 
course  to  do  this  well  requires  practice, but  the  effect  is  so  tine, 
and  the  children  enjoy  the  charming  pastime  so  heartily  that 
they  do  not  grow  weary.  It  is  just  like  marching  to  good 
music." 

All  tbe  pretty  May-day  traditions,  like  those  of  St.  Valentine 
and  many  similar  seasons,  were  once  a  part  of  the  social  life  of 
young  men  and  women.  But  as  time  passed,  they  have  lost 
their  "grown-up"  character,  and  only  linger  among  us  as  fanci- 
ful amusement  for  the  little  ones. 


THE   BLUEBIRD. 

BY   JOHN    B.  TABB. 
'TIS  thine  the  earliest  song  to  sing 
Of  welcome  to  the  wakening  spring, 
Who  round  thee,  as  a  blossom,  weaves 
The  fragrance  of  her  sheltering  leaves. 


WHAT    APE    THEY    LAUGHING    AT  7— [SEK  NEXT  PACK  ] 
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THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    ARE    LAUGHING    AT. 


NATTY  BAKTON'S  MAUr. 

BY  E-  H.  HOUSE, 
AUTHOR  op  "GUACIE'S  GODSON,"  ETC. 


HE  is  a  dear  little  creature,"  said  Mrs.  Barton,  while 
conversing  alone  with  Mr.  Hunting-ton  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  "I  wish  some  good  person  would 
adopt  her,  and  take  her  out  of  those  unsettled,  rambling- 
ways." 

"  I  understand  you,"  the  lawyer  replied ;  "  but  I  should 
be  unequal  to  so  hard  a  trial.  Her  face  would  be  a  con- 
stant reproach  to  mi1." 

"Don't  say  that,  sir.  I  am  sure  you  did  everything 
that  man  could  do  to  find  Miss  Helen  —  Mrs.  Greaves,  I 
mean." 

"When  it  was  too  late,"  said  Mr.  Huntington,  mourn- 
fully. "No;  the  child  is  closely  attached  to  her  parents, 
and  they  would  probably  refuse  to  part  with  her  for  any 
consideration.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  submit  to 
such  a  sacrifice.  But  I  hope  to  see  her  many  times  while 
she  remains  here.  Make  her  visit  as  pleasant  as  you  can, 
Mrs.  Barton,  so  that  she  will  wish  to  come  again." 

He  had  quite  forgotten  his  statement  to  Adela,  two 
days  before,  that  he  could  not  personally  receive  any  of 
the  guests  on  Sunday;  but  Mrs.  Barton  remembered  it, 
and  drew  hopeful  conclusions  from  his  change  of  mind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross,  with  Adela,  were  ushered  by  Natty, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  into  the  stately  Huntington  man- 
sion. Their  entrance  produced  ail  effect  upon  those  of 
the  neighbors  who  witnessed  it  not  less  remarkable  than 
that  created  by  the  lawyer's  appearance  in  Feulowe  Hall. 
For  more  than  ten  years  lie  had  admitted  110  visitors  to 
his  residence,  except  for  necessary  business  purposes,  and 
nobody  comprehended  why  the  first  relaxation  of  the 
rule  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  an  unknown  family 
whose  vocation  assui-edly  could  not  serve  as  a  powerful 
recommendation  to  favor.  But  Mrs.  Barton  was  in  no 
uncertainty  upon  the  subject.  She  did  her  best  to  make 
the  strangers  contented  and  comfortable,  and  her  success 
was  such  that  Mrs.  Ross's  usually  pale  face  glowed  with 
animation,  while  every  trace  of  uneasiness  vanished  from 
her  husband's  features.  Adela,  for  her  part,  danced 
about  and  sang  so  cheerfully  as  to  cause  all  the  party  to 
forget  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  care  in  the  world. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  as  they  were  sitting  in  the  ar- 


bor on  tin-  bank  of  the  river,  they  saw  Mr.  Huntington 
approaching  through  the  orchard.  Adela  ran  to  meet 
him. 

"  I  knew  you  would  come,"  she  cried,  taking  his  hand 
to  lead  him  to  the  others.  "  Natty  was  afraid  you  could 
not.  but  I  told  him  you  were  too  good  to  stay  away  when 
mamma  wanted  so  much  to  thank  you.  Mamma  would 
have  been  distressed  if  she  had  not  seen  you." 

"And  you,  my  child?"  asked  Mr.  Huntington. 

"Oh,  I  am  a  little  girl,  and  can  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything.  I  should  have  tried  to  find  you..  I  hope  you 
would  not  have  been  angry;  would  you?" 

"No,  my  dear;  but  that  is  because  you  are  good, 
not  I." 

"Ah,  no;  I  am  not  too  little  to  know  who  is  good. 
Anybody  that  is  kind  to  mamma  is  good,  and  you  have 
been  the  kindest  of  all.  It  made  me — you  mustn't  say 
anything  about  it,  but  it  made  me  cry,  yesterday,  when 
papa  told  her  what  you  had  done  to  help  us  to  stay  here, 
and  get  her  well." 

"Why,  how  can  a  person  be  good  who  makes  you 
cry?" 

"  It  doesn't  hurt  to  cry  like  that,"  she  explained,  laugh- 
ing joyously.  "Now  here  are  my  papa  and  mamma, 
ever  so  glad  to  see  you." 

In  a  few  simple  and  sincere  words  the  invalid  con- 
vi\<-d  her  acknowledgment  of  the  important  service 
which  the  lawyer  had  rendered.  Mr.  Huntington  was 
struck  by  the  refinement  and  delicacy  of  her  manner. 
He  knew  very  little  about  the  class  to  which  wizards  and 
conjurers  belong,  but  his  first  thought  was  that  if  Adela's 
destiny  bound  her  to  a  career  of  publicity,  it  was  for- 
tunate that  she  was  under  the  guidance  of  so  well-bred  a 
gentlewoman. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ross,  whose  man- 
ner was  less  reserved  than  his  wife's,  "we  haven't  been 
able  to  account  for  the  consideration  you  have  shown  us. 
It  is  not  a  common  experience  with  us.  and,  indeed,  peo- 
ple in  our  line  of  occupation  do  not  look  for  it;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  gratifying  for  that,  you  can  well  believe." 

"If  you  are  indebted  to  anybody,"  said  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton,  seating  himself  in  the  arbor,  "  it  is  to  Master  Natty, 
in  the  first  place.  He  told  me  about  Mullins's  freak  of 
ill-humor,  and  as  I  am  the  owner  of  the  hall,  it  seemed 
proper  that  I  should  interfere.  Yet  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
should  have  gone  to  the  entertainment  if  I  had  not  seen 
your  daughter  while  she  was  here  as  Natty 's  guest.  It 
needs  a  strong  persuasion  to  entice  an  old  hermit  out  of 
his  solitude,  but  I  could  not  resist  her." 

"She  has  been  a  blessing  to  us,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ross, 
"ever  since  we — 

"All  her  life,"  interposed  Mrs.  Ross,  breaking  in  upon 
her  husband's  sentence. 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  Mr.  Huntington.  "I  have 
known  one  who  was  not  unlike  her,  and  who  at  her  age 
was  the  joy  and  brightness  of  all  around  her.'' 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ross;  "may  I  ask 
if  she  was  your  child?" 

"  My  child?     No;  it  was  my  sister  Helen." 

"Helen!"  exclaimed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  together,  with 
a  look  of  surprise. 

"  That  was  her  name,"  said  the  lawyer,  quietly. 

"Would  you  kindly  tell  me  her  full  name?"  inquired 
Mr.  Ross.  "Believe  me,  I  do  not  ask  in  idle  curiosity." 

"Helen  Huntington,"  was  the  reply.  "Or,  if  you 
mean  her  name  after  marriage,  it  was  Helen  Greaves." 

Mrs.  Ross  drew  a  quick  breath,  and  folding  her  arms 
tightly  about  Adela,  pressed  the  child  to  her  breast.  Mr. 
Ross,  after  a  moment's  pause,  spoke  hurriedly  to  his  wife, 
with  an  effort  at  composure  which  was  far  from  successful. 

"  Do  not  hold  her,  my  love,"  he  said ;  "  she  must  leave 
us  fora  little  while."  Turning  to  Adela,  he  added:  "Go 
with  Natty,  dear;  he  will  entertain  you  somewhere  else. 
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I  have  something  to  tell  Mr.  Huntington  which  you  need 
not  hear — not  yet — not  yet." 

Adela's  eyes  grew  big1  and  round  with  wonder,  but  she 
kissed  Mrs.  Ross,  and  obeyed  in  silence,  taking  Natty's 
hand,  and  seeming  to  direct  rather  than  follow  him. 

"  It  is  a  very  serious  matter,"  continued  the  magician. 
"  I  have  no  right — and  no  desire — to  make  suggestions  in 
this  place,  but  perhaps  we  ought  to  speak  with  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington  entirely  alone." 

"Mrs.  Barton  has  been  in  my  family  twenty  years," 
said  the  lawyer,  greatly  astonished.  "I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  should  be  withheld  from  her." 

"Then,  sir.  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  say,  but  my 
duty  requires  me  to  tell  you  that  Adela  is  not  our  daugh- 
ter— 

"Not  yours?''  exclaimed  Mr.  Huntington. 

"  And  that  her  true  name  is  Helen  Greaves." 

"Are  you  trifling  with  me?"  cried  the  lawyer,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet. 

"Heaven  forbid,  sir!  I  would  give  everything  I  own 
in  the  world  to  keep  the  secret  forever,  if  I  could  do  so 
justly;  but  I  am  bound  in  honor  to  let  you  hear  the 
truth.  Ten  years  ago,  when  we  were  travelling  in  South 
Carolina,  we  passed  through  a  small  town  called  Greens- 
borough.  We  stopped  at  a  hotel  in  which  a  Northern  lady 
had  just  died.  We  never  saw  her,  but  the  landlord's 
wife,  one  of  the  best  and  tenderest  of  women,  told  us  she 
had  been  brought  there  for  her  health,  and  then  deserted 
by  her  husband — a  brilliant  but  worthless  adventurer 
named  Greaves.  She  left  a  little  girl,  who  was  then  only 
a  few  months  old.  The  landlady  was  full  of  compassion, 
but  she  was  not  prosperous,  and  after  we  had  been  there 
some  days  she  yielded  to  our  proposal  that  we  should 
adopt  the  child.  We  did  so,  and —  I  need  not  say  any 
more,  sir.  You  can  tell  better  than  I  who  she  really  is, 
but  it  will  almost  break  our  hearts  if  we  must  lose 
her." 

Mr.  Huntington  had  dropped  into  his  seat  again,  and 
he  now  leaned  forward,  resting  his  elbows  on  a  table, 
and  his  face  fell  upon  his  hands. 

"Answer  me  honorably,"  he  said,  in  a  broken  voice. 
"You  don't  know  what  this  means  to  me.  Have  you 
any  papers  or  other  articles  connected  with  the  birth  of 
the  child?" 

''Several  letters,  sir,  a  few  pieces  of  clothing,  and 
some  trinkets.  We  always  keep  them  by  us." 

"Why  have  you  made  no  effort  to  discover  her  rela- 
tions?" 

"We  have  made  all  in  our  power,  but  the  indications 
were  very  imperfect.  The  letters  were  dated  from  Wash- 
ington, and  were  not  fully  signed.  They  were  evidently 
from  the  lady's  brother.  The  only  name  at  the  end  was 
Robert." 

"It  is  mine;  but  why  did  you  change  that  of  the 
child?" 

"We  were  led  to  believe  it  was  the  mother's  wish. 
She  had  been  in  terror  lest  her  husband  should  get  pos- 
session of  the  infant,  and  use  it  as  a  means — 

"I  understand;    as  a  means  of  extorting  money." 

"Precisely,  sir.  The  landlady,  who  had  been  in  the 
poor  sufferer's  confidence,  begged  us  to  conceal  every- 
thing until  we  could  trace  the  child's  family.  So  we 
callc-d  her  Adela  Ross — Adela  being  my  wife's  name,  also 
— and  for  a  long  time  we  spared  no  effort  to  find  the 
brother  who  wrote  the  letters  in  our  possession.  Our 
means  were  limited,  and  we  failed.  The  search  was  dis- 
continued years  ago.  But  I  may  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  the  little  one  has  been  tenderly  reared, 
and  you  can  learn  from  her  own  lips  if  she  has  ever  been 
unhappy." 

"God  bless  you!  I  am  sure  she  has  not.  You  will  let 
me  examine  the  relics  of  which  you  speak?  I  wish  the 
identification  to  be  complete,  and  then — 


"Oh,  Mr.  Huntington,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Barton, 
"what more  can  you  want  than  a  single  look  at  the  dear 
child's  face?  She  is  your  sister  Helen  alive  again." 

"Indeed  it  seems  so,  Mrs.  Barton;  and  now  I  have 
the  explanation  of  the  singular  influence  her  gentle  voice 
and  sweet  smile  have  had  upon  me.  It  was  a  happy 
day  when  your  son  brought  her  to  my  lonely  house." 

"For  you,  sir,  but  not  for  us,"  said  Mr.  Ross,  deject- 
edly. 

Before  an  answer  could  be  given,  Adela's  voice  was 
heard  at  a  short  distance. 

"May  I  come  now,  papa?  Natty  has  caught  me  a  fun- 
ny turtle,  that  shuts  up  its  head  and  tail,  and  makes  a 
box  of  itself.  I'll  give  it  to  you,  papa,  and  if  Mr.  Mullins 
is  disagreeable  again,  you  can  take  it  out  of  his  mouth 
some  evening." 

She  ran  into  the  arbor,  full  of  gay  vivacity;  but  the 
mirth  faded  from  her  face  when  she  saw  that  Mrs.  Ross 
was  weeping.  Dropping  her  new  prize,  she  sprang  to 
her  protectress,  crying: 

"  Mamma,  mamma,  what  is  the  matter?  What  has 
happened?" 

"  Something  strange  has  happened,"  said  the  sorrowing 
lady,  endeavoring  to  control  herself.  "Something  for- 
tunate for  you,  Adela,  but  very  sad  for  me.  We  have  just 
learned  that  Mr.  Huntington  is  your  uncle." 

"  My  uncle!"  exclaimed  the  child,  in  amazement,  and 
looking  curiously  at  the  lawyer.  "Are  you  my  uncle? 
Are  you — are  you  my  mamma's  brother?" 

"  I  am,  my  dear,"  he  answered;  "  I  am  your  mother's 
brother,  but  not  this  lady's.  She — 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Adela.  "I  cannot 
understand." 

"Come  hither,  my  love,"  he  replied,  drawing  her  to 
him.  "I  am  truly  your  uncle,  and  I  thank  God  that  I 
have  found  you.  You  are  the  only  one  of  my  near  kin- 
dred left.  My  home  is  yours,  and  you  must  never  leave 
me." 

"  Mamma,  what  is  he  saying  ?"  she  cried,  breaking  from 
him,  and  rushing  again  to  Mrs.  Ross.  "I  am  your  little 
girl,  and  papa's,  and  nobody  else's." 

"My  darling,  we  must  think  of  what  is  right  and 
just.  Mr.  Huntington  will  love  you  dearly,  and  will 
never  separate  us  wholly,  I  believe.  To-night  I  will  tell 
you  all  that  we  have  just  learned.  You  will  let  her  stay 
with  us,  sir,  while  we  are  in  Fenlovve?" 

"  I  will  always  stay  with  you,"  declared  the  child,  in  a 
passion  of  grief  and  fear.  "Do  not  send  me  away,  mam- 
ma. Oh,  dear  mamma,  I  shall  die  if  you  do!" 

For  a  moment  nothing  more  was  heard  than  her  pite- 
ous sobs,  as  she  lay  in  Mrs.  Ross's  arms.  Then  the  law- 
yer spoke  again,  in  faltering  accents. 

"It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  the  heart  of  my  sister's 
child  were  turned  against  me  on  the  very  day  of  her  res- 
toration. Listen  to  me,  dear.  This  must  be  your  home, 
as  I  have  said;  but  I  have  no  wish  to  take  you  from  her 
who  has  cherished  and  guarded  you  all  your  life.  Your 
strong  affection  for  her  shows  how  worthily  she  has  tried 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  mother  whom  you  never  knew.  It 
is  too  early  to  speak  decisively,  but  I  am  confident  we  can 
arrange  a  plan  by  which  Mrs.  Ross  will  consent  to  watch 
over  you  hereafter,  as  she  has  always  done." 

"You  will  not  keep  mamma  away  from  me?  She  is 
my  mamma,  you  know,"  said  the  trembling  girl,  still 
anxious  and  alarmed. 

"Not  for  the  world,  if  she  will  remain  with  us.  Are 
you,  Mr.  Ross,  much  attached  to  your  present  call- 
ing?" 

"Frankly,  sir,"  answered  the  magician,  "it  was  plea- 
sant, when  we  were  younger,  to  wander  about  the  coun- 
try, earning  our  humble  livelihood  by  providing  amuse- 
ment for  others;  but  the  charm  does  not  last  forever,  and 
the  chances  of  success  are  uncertain,  as  you  have  seen. 
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'l    WILL    ALWAYS    STAY    WITH    YOU,"    DKCLAKED    THE    CHILD. 


former  guardians,  whose 
recent  calling  could  not  be 
forgotten,  and  whose  social 
grade  was  supposed  to  'be 
far  belo\v  that  to  which 
the  newly  discovered  heir- 
ess had  risen.  But  the  law- 
yer sturdily  rejected  these 
suggestions,  declaring  that 
the  conduct  of  the  kind- 
hearted  conjurer  and  his 
wife  in  fostering  the  or- 
phan child  had  been  gen- 
erous and  noble;  and  that, 
as  they  had  brought  back 
the  sunshine  to  his  home, 
he  would 'do  his  best  to 
keep  the  clouds  away  from 
their  future  life.  He  nev- 
er had  cause  to  repent  his 
resolution.  Mrs.  Ross's  de- 
votion, was  constant,  and 
the  young  girl's  destiny 
was  secure  in  her  tender 
and  loving  care.  Adela 
Ross  gave  place  in  name 
to  Helen  Huntington  (since 
her  uncle  could  not  bear 
to  hear  her  called  Helen 
Greaves),  but  her  sweet 
and  gracious  spirit  remain- 
ed unchanged,  and  was  the 
light  and  cheer  of  the 
household  in  which  she 
was  treasured.  The  years 


Yet,  at  my  age,  it  is  not  easy  to  strike  into  a  new 
path." 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Huntington.  "My  in- 
terests are  large,  and  I  shall  have  no  difficulty,  I  think, 
in  offering  you  a  satisfactory  occupation.  Nothing  that 
I  can  do  will  ever  repay  what  I  owe  you." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Huntington,"  exclaimed  the  still  bewildered 
child,  "do  you  mean  that  mamma  shall  rest  here,  and 
get  well  and  strong?'1 

"I  hope  so." 

"  And  papa  shall  have  no  more  trouble  ?" 

"Not  if  you  and  I  can  prevent  it." 

"  Then  you  are  the  best  gentleman  I  ever  knew,  and  I 
am  willing  to  be  your  little  girl,  too.  But  it  is  so  won- 
derful. More  wonderful  than  anything  I  have  seen  you 
do.  papa." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  Mr.  Ross  acknowledged;  "and  it  is  all 
real,  too,  though  I  can  hardly  believe  it  yet.  We  are  not 
the  enchanters  in  this  case.  Natty  Barton  is  the  magi- 
cian who  has  brought  it  all  about." 

So  every  one  felt  and  said.  Natty's  honest  face  glowed 
as  he  listened  to  the  praise  and  thanks,  lavished  upon 
him,  and  his  mother  was  proud  of  the  happy  conse- 
quences of  her  boy's  kindly  actions.  As  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton  had  assured  them,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  suitable  field  for  Mr.  Ross's  activity,  and  his  in- 
dustry and  fidelity  made  him  a  valuable  agent  in  con- 
ducting portions  of  his  wealthy  patron's  private  busi- 
ness. He  took  charge  of  considerable  property  in  Fen- 
lowe,  including  the  hall  from  which  so  unfair  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  banish  him;  for  the  owner 
decided,  after  investigation,  that  it  was  not  wise  to  lease 
that  establishment  again  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Mullins's  un- 
pleasant humors.  Many  persons  were  forward  in  ex- 
pressing doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  prolonging  the 
connection  between  Robert  Huntington's  niece  and  her 


passed  by,  filled  with  tran- 
quil    happiness     to     those 

who  were  brought  together  by  the  events  here  narrated, 
and  with  a  never-fading  recollection  of  the  beneficent  re- 
sults of  Xattv  Barton's  magic. 


THE   END. 


HOW  FISHES  EAT. 

FTUIE  curious  ways  in  which  fishes  eat  form  quite  a  study. 
J.  Some  tislies  have  teeth,  ami  some  have  none  at  all.  In  some 
the  teeth  are  found  upon- the  tougue,  iu  some  in  tlie  tbroat,  aud 
in  some,  in  the  stomach.  Some  draw  iu  their  food  by  suction; 
the  sturgeon  is  one  of  tliis  class.  The  jelly-fish  absorbs  its  food 
by  wrapping  its  body  around  the  prey  it  covets.  The  starfish 
fastens  itself  to  its  victim,  turns  its  stomach  wrong  side  out,  and 
engulfs  its  dinner  without  the  formality  of  swallowing  it  through 
a  mouth  first,  much  less  of  asking  permission. 

Then  there  is  a  peculiar  little  crab — the  horseshoe-crab — 
which  chews  up  its  food  with  its  legs  or  claws  before  it  passes 
the  morsels  over  to  its  mouth.  While  other  crabs  and  lobsters 
masticate  thrir  food  with  their  jaws,  and  afterward  complete 
tbe  work  with  an  extra  set  of  teeth  which  they  fiud  convenient- 
ly located  in  their  stomachs. 

So  there  are  all  sorts  of  methods  for  those  regularly  toothless, 
and  the  fishes  which  have  teeth  show  almost  as  great  a  diversity 
in  the  uumber,  style,  and  arrangement  of  them.  The  ray  or 
skate  "has  a  mouth  set  transversely  across  its  bead,  the  jaws 
working  with  a  rolling  motion  like  two  hands  set  back  to  back. 
Iu  the  jaws  are  three  rows  of  flat  teeth,  set  like  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment, and  between  these  rolling  jaws  the  fish  crushes  oysters 
and  other  mollusks  like  so  many  unts." 

The  carp's  itvtli  are  set  back  in  the  pharynx,  so  that  it  actu- 
ally masticates  its  food  in  its  throat;  while  the  sea-nrchin  has 
five  teeth  surrounding  its  stomach,  and  working  with  a  peculiar 
centralized  motion,  which  makes  them  do  as  good  service  as  it' 
they  numbered  hundreds. 

And  these  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  odd  methods  in  which 
fishes  eat. 
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FAMOUS   AUTOMATA. 

liY  JOHN  PAUL  BOCOCK. 

A  UTOMATON  means  a  self-moving  machine,  and  is 
/V  derived  from  the  Greek  words  autos,  "self,"  and 
man.  "to  move."  Curiously  enough,  considering  how 
much  more  we  think  we  know  to-day,  the  Greeks  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  perfected  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  automata  ever  made. 

While  "automaton  "  may  mean  anything  which  moves 
itself,  the  word  is  applied  only  to  self-moving  machines 
constructed  on  the  pattern  of  man  or  beast.  Homer, 
three  thousand  years  ago,  spoke  of  the  automatic  tripods 
Vulcan  made;  and  Daedalus,  who  must  have  lived  almost 
as  long  ago,  and  was  a  Greek  of  the  royal  house  of  Ereeh- 
theus,  built  a  cow  for  Pasiphte,  Queen  of  Crete,  tradition 
says,  which  looked  so  like  others  of  its  kind  that  they  fed 
side  by  side  with  it.  Daedalus  made  the  first  flying  appa- 
ratus, and  got  away  from  Crete  with  his  artificial  wings. 
We  glean  from  vague  allusions  to  them  that  he  also  made 
statues  which  danced  and  walked  through  the  mea- 
dows. 

Before  his  time,  however,  the  gigantic  statue  of  Mem- 
non,  the  son  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  had  been  erected 
along  the  Nile  near  Thebes,  an  automaton  in  one  respect 
only,  that  it  saluted  the  rising  sun  and  lamented  the  de- 
parture of  the  orb  of  day  when  his  first  and  last  rays 
fell  upon  the  statue's  lips.  The  perfect  climate  of  Thebes 
may  be  inferred  from  the  failure  of  Memnon's  historians 
to  speak  of  his  silence  in  cloudy  weather.  He  was  re- 
puted to  utter  his  melodious  sounds  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity morning  and  evening,  but  only  as  his  stony  lips 
were  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays. 

Apolloiiius  of  Tyana,  that  wonderful  man  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  believed  to  work  miracles,  to  hold  converse  with 
fairies,  and  to  be  able  to  see  events  that  were  then  hap- 
pening thousands  of  miles  away.  The  particular  source 
of  his  inspiration  was  declared  to  be  a  wooden  figure, 
which  he  had  so  artfully  put  together  that  it  walked  and 
talked  and  answered  questions. 

Virgil,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Latin  poets,  has,  cu- 
riously enough,  had  attributed  to  him  by  writers  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  gifts  of  magic  which  enabled  him  to  con- 
trive images  so  lifelike  that  they  moved.  A  fly  of  brass 
he  put  over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Naples  lived 
there  for  eight  years,  and  during  that  time  kept  out  mos- 
quitoes and  noxious  insects.  He  also  made  a  brazen 
trumpeter,  and  set  him  upon  a  hill  near  Naples;  when- 
ever the  north  wind  blew,  the  trumpeter  emitted  such  a 
blast  that  it  drove  away  all  the  smoke  and  cinders  from 
the  volcano  near  by.  Virgil  also  built  a  magic  fire  along 
the  road-side  near  Naples,  which  never  needed  fuel,  and 
by  which  all  travellers  were  welcome  to  warm  themselves. 
A  brazen  archer,  with  an  arrow  drawn  to  the  head  on  his 
bowstring,  stood  guard  over  the  fire,  with  this  inscription, 
".Whoever  strikes  me,  I  will  let  fly  my  arrow."  There 
are  always  some  foolish  people  who  boast  that  they 
"  won't  take  a  dare,"  so  a  foolhardy  Neapolitan  struck 
Virgil's  automatic  archer  one  day,  the  arrow  wras  imme- 
diately discharged  into  the  fire,  and  the  fire,  which  the 
automaton  had  so  long  tended,  went  out  at  once. 

Another  marvellous  automatic  group  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  poet  consisted  of  a  set  of  statues  called  "  The 
Salvation  of  Rome."  Each  of  these  brazen  figures  cor- 
responded to  one  of  the  various  nations  who  at  that  time 
were  subjects  of  the  Roman  government,  and  when  signs 
of  revolt  appeared  in  that  particular  nation  or  tribe,  the 
corresponding  statue  would  instantly  ring  a  bell  and  point 
with  the  forefinger  in  the  direction  of  the  danger.  Friar 
Bacon's  brazen  head  has  been  esteemed  a  prodigy  of  hu- 
man skill,  and  will  be  described  hereafter,  but  Virgil's  au- 
tomatic head  of  brass,  made  as  a  diversion  by  this  gifted 
poet,  whom  his  contemporaries  never  thought  of  other- 


wise than  as  a  man  of  letters,  actually  predicted  the  future, 
and  kept  its  master,  media-val  records  say,  well  informed 
of  all  that  was  to  happen  for  centuries  after  the  poet  died 
and  was  buried  at  Mantua. 

Regiomontaiius  is  another  of  the  early  artificers  whose 
skill  history  merely  mentions.  Tradition  says  he  made 
at  least  two  automata — the  one  an  eagle,  which,  whenever 
the  Roman  Emperor  approached,  would  fly  outside  the 
city  gates  to  meet  him,  circle  about  his  head,  and  then  re- 
turn within;  the  other,  an  iron  fly,  which  droned  and 
walked  along  the  ceiling  after  the  manner  of  its  kind. 

A  long  interval  comes  now  in  the  development  of  hu- 
man ingenuity;  and  how  much  ingenuity,  wasted  in  all 
these  past  ages,  is  now  directed  into  shapes  of  usefulness 
to  mankind,  researches  such  as  the  study  of  automata 
demonstrate  in  a  notable  degree. 

The  problem  of  aerial  navigation,  which  the  Germans 
and  French  are  said,  in  1892,  to  have  at  last  come  near 
solving  in  their  war  balloons,  must  have  been  on  the 
verge  of  solution  in  the  time  of  Dsedalus  and  Regiomon- 
tanus,  and  even  as  far  back  as  that  of  Archytas,  whose 
wooden  dove  so  accurately  counterfeited  the  motions  of 
the  real  dove's  wings. 

It  is  not  until  the  thirteenth  century  that  any  other 
famous  automaton  is  heard  of.  Albertus  Magnus,  the 
great  Dominican,  who  was  born  in  1205  A.D. ,  made  a  ser- 
vant of  human  size  and  features.  Thirty  years  were  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  this  automatic  man  of  brass 
—the  material  all  these  old-time  artisans  seem  to  have 
found  most  to  their  taste.  Not  motion  alone,  but  actual 
speech  itself,  was  his  master's  gift  to  this  strange  creature, 
which  at  last  became  so  talkative  that  Thomas  Aquinas, 
another  very  wise  man,  who  was  studying  with  Albertus, 
flew  into  a  passion  one  day,  and  seizing  a  hammer,  beat 
the  automaton  to  pieces. 

When  Albertus  saw  the  fragments  of  his  thirty  years 
of  labor,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Periit  opus  tri- 
ginti  aiinorum !"  (the  work  of  thirty  years  has  perished). 

All  learned  men  talked  in  Latin  in  those  times,  and 
for  hundreds  of  years  thereafter,  even  when  they  were  in 
great  distress,  and  spoke  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  characters  who  ever  lived 
was  Roger  Bacon,  a  contemporary  of  Albertus  the  Great. 
He  was  a  Franciscan  friar,  wrote  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew grammars,  ascertained  the  true  length  of  the  solar 
year,  and,  some  say,  invented  gunpowder. 

Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head  may  be  set  down  as  his 
greatest  achievement.  The  arts  of  magic  were  not  be- 
lieved to  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  its  maker  had  mas- 
tered the  principles  of  natural  philosophy.  One  of  the 
first  books  printed  in  England,  as  seen  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  the  Tale  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungy, 
in  which  the  construction  of  the  brazen  head  is  described. 
The  devil  is  said  to  have  informed  these  two  wise  men 
that  if  they  would  make  a  fac-simile  without  and  within 
of  the  human  head,  it  would  eventually  become  an  ora- 
cle and  reveal  to  them  the  mysteries  of  nature.  For  sev- 
en years  they  toiled,  and  at  last  the  head  was  finished, 
and  set  on  a  pedestal  until  the  time  should  arrive  when 
it  would  begin  to  talk.  They  waited  and  waited,  but 
heard  nothing.  Then  tired  nature  gave  out,  and  they 
lay  down  to  sleep,  telling  their  servant  to  call  them  the 
instant  the  image  began  to  speak. 

The  hour  arrived,  and  the  head  opened  its  eyes  and  be- 
gan to  mumble.  The  clownish  servant  did  nothing,  but 
waited.  The  head  spoke:  "Time  is!"  The  servant 
only  stared.  The  head,  after  a  while,  spoke  once  again: 
"Time  was!"  The  servant  stared  and  waited.  For  the 
third  time  the  brazen  head  opened  its  lips,  and  this 
time,  in  tones  of  agony,  exclaimed,  "Time  shall  be  no 
more!"  At  that  instant  a  frightful  clap  of  thunder 
sounded,  and  the  head  was  shivered  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 
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A  SILVER  FRUIT  KNIFE. 

BY  VALENTINE    ADAMS. 

I._ ACCUSATION. 

ONE,  two !  The  bell  of  the  Oldtown  Episcopal  Church 
was  ring-ing  out  the  hour,  a  friendly  warning  to  the 
Oldtown  High-school  that  pupils  leaving  by  the  east-bound 
train  had  but  three  minutes'  grace.  Though  school  closed 
at  half  past  one,  there  was  al ways  some  last  lingerer  de- 
pending upon  the  good  counsel  of  the  Episcopal  clock. 
Sometimes  it  was  one  of  a  group  of  girls,  who,  sustain- 
ing the  spirit,  if  not  the  body,  on  pickles  and  ginger- 
snaps,  had  been  working  out  the  algebra  problems  for 
the  morrow;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  at  hand,  it  was  a  solitary  boy,  wres- 
tling in  the  master's  office  with  his  Css- 
sar's  Commentaries. 

Until  this  year  Hugh  Raymond  had 
been  a  bright  particular  star  in  Mr.  All- 
wyse's  select  school,  "an  institution  guar- 
anteeing thorough  preparation  for  Har- 
vard and  other  universities."  But  a  ru- 
mor ran  that  it  was  generally  some  Old- 
town  graduate  who  emerged  an  easy  first 
in  Harvard  examinations,  and  Mr.  Ray- 
mond decided  to  send  his  son  to  the  Old- 
town  High-School. 

At  first  the  change  was  painful  for 
Hugh ;  partly  because,  in  general,  your 
public-school  boy  looks  askance  at  his 
private-school  brother,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  positive  proof  to  the  contrary 
sets  him  down  infallibly  a  "sissy,"  and 
partly  because,  for  a  time,  Hugh  really  be- 
lieved that  to  attend  high-school  at  all 
was  a  certain  condescension  on  his  part. 
But  he  was  strong  and  well  grown  for 
his  thirteen  years,  and  was  at  bottom  a 
sensible  lad;  and  these  mistakes  on  both 
sides  were  soon  rectified.  By  the  middle 
of  the  year  Hugh's  high-school  life  had 
become  a  very  pleasant  one,  the  "declamation  hour" 
and  the  "Latin  hour"  always  excepted. 

That  day  the  class  had  been  gingerly  treading  Caesar's 
famous  bridge,  and  Hugh,  in  particular,  had  scrambled 
across  with  so  ill  a  grace  that  Mr.  Homer  had  requested 
an  interview  after  school.  Hugh  was  just  putting  away 
the  little  wooden  model  used  by  Mr.  Homer  on  such  oc- 
casions, when  the  Episcopal  bell  sounded  its  warning; 
and  with  much  joyous  slam-bang  the  boy  rushed  into  the 
dressing-room,  seized  his  alligator  satchel,  hastened  to  his 
desk,  snatched  up  half  a  dozen  books,  thrust  them  into 
the  bag,  and  skipped  down  stairs  three  at  a  time.  He 
did  not  observe  that  his  silver  fruit  knife  had  lodged  be- 
tween the  algebra  and  the  chemistry,  and  had  gone  into 
the  satchel  in  their  august  company. 

This  knife  was  a  relic  of  his  private-school  elegance; 
in  fact,  it  was  a  prize  received  for  excellence  in  composi- 
tion. As  even  the  high-school  boys  acknowledged  Hugh's 
literary  prowess,  he  took  an  innocent  pride  in  the  trophy. 
His  new  mates  had  indeed  rallied  him  on  his  use  of  this 
"emblem  of  an  effete  civilization,"  as  they  called  it;  and 
once  a  certain  little  red-haired  wag,  set  down  in  the  rec- 
ords as  James  B.  Leslie,  but  known  to  all  as  "  Jimblie," 
had,  with  a  great  air  of  humility,  brought  him  an  ink- 
well taken  from  the  writing- room,  and  a  grimy  bit  of 
chamois- skin  furnished  by  a  member  of  the  drawing 
class. 

"I  thought,"  said  Jimblie,  with  a  seriousness  that  sat 
absurdly  upon  his  bobbing  curls — "I  thought  you  might 
like  a  finger-bowl  and  a  napkin." 

Hugh  joined  in  the  laugh  against  him,  and  politely 
taking  the  articles,  dyed  Jimblie's  fiery  forelock  in  the 


ink.  Thus  was  a  general  good  feeling  promoted;  and 
as,  day  after  day,  Hugh  calmly  continued  to  use  his  knife, 
the  boys  at  last  ceased  to  tease  him  about  it,  and  would 
even  upon  occasion  make  shift  to  borrow  it. 

Hugh's  school  luncheon  was  always  prepared  by  his. 
good  little  grandmother,  who  could  not  think  of  intrust- 
ing to  the  cook  so  important  a  matter.  On  the  morning 
after  his  detention,  when,"  as  usual,  she  slipped  a  dainty 
parcel  into  the  alligator  bag,  she  saw  the  knife,  and  being 
very  orderly,  she  tucked  it  away  all  too  securely  into  the- 
remotest  corner  of  the  inside  pocket.  Now  the  dear 
grandmother  was  famous  for  her  wonderful  memory;  she- 
remembered  what  happened  fifty  years  ago,  and  forgot 


I    WILL    NEVER    TAKE    THE    HAND    OF    ANY    ONE    WHO    BELIEVES    ME    A    THIEF." 


what  happened  yesterday.  As  Hugh  said,  her  memory 
was  dreadfully  far-sighted.  At  any  rate,  she  quite  forgot 
about  the  knife  till  long,  long  afterward. 

Nor  did  Hugh  himself  give  any  thought  to  it  until  the 
following  Monday,  which  chanced  to  be  Valentine's  day. 
Toward  the  end  of  recess,  as  Hugh,  apple  in  hand,  went 
back  to  the  school-room  to  get  his  knife,  he  saw  just  be- 
hind the  raised  lid  of  his  own  desk  a  shock  of  bright 
hair,  which  could  belong  to  nobody  but  Jimblie.  Before 
Hugh  had  time  to  shout  across  the  room,  the  red  curls 
had  disappeared  like  lightning. 

Hugh  rushed  to  his  desk,  and  opened  it.  Within  lay 
a  valentine  of  the  kind  commonly  called  comic;  it  was 
dedicated  "To  a  Dude."  Half  laughing,  half  angry,  he 
thrust  it  out  of  sight,  and  looked  for  the  knife.  In  vain. 
He  opened  all  his  books,  he  slapped  all  his  pockets.  He 
went  into  the  dressing-room,  and  searched  the  satchel, 
but  without  success.  The  slender  silver  toy  had  hidden 
itself  between  the  lining  and  the  leather,  and  refused  to 
come  forth. 

After  recess,  Latin,  and  during  the  Latin  hour  Hugh's 
mind  wandered  more  than  usual.  Being  asked  of  what 
were  the  swords  of  Caesar's  army  made,  he  replied, 
dreamily,  but  with  a  certain  promptness,  "Thilver." 
Poor  Hugh  had  a  slight  defect  in  speech,  a  lisp  which 
waylaid  him  when  excited  or  taken  off  his  guard.  The 
titter  that  followed  brought  him  to  his  senses.  He  rose, 
asked  pardon,  and  gave  an  answer  so  clear  and  full  that 
Mr.  Homer  said,  "Bravo!"  and  the  class  listened  with 
respect. 

After  recitation  Hugh  made  yet  another  vain  search. 
He  had  always  kept  the  knife  in  his  desk  rather  than  in 
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his  pocket.  He  thought  of  Jimblie's  swift  retreat  at  re- 
cess. What  business  li:ul  Jimblie  at  the  desk  anyway; 
To  be  sure,  the  valentine  might  explain  all  that.  Still, 
what  if  this  delicate  attention  bad  been  merely  a  blind; 

Tbe  more  Hugh  thought  about  the  matter,  the  more 
probable  it  seemed  to  him  that  Jimblie  had  taken  the 
knife.  In  the  first  place,  .limblie,  though  a  merry,  good- 
nat:ired  creature,  and  the  youngest  pupil  in  the  whole 
high-school,  was  generally  accounted  a  troublesome  boy. 
(,Mi]ck  to  learn,  but  slow  to  set  about  learning,  tricksy  as 
a  Newfoundland  puppy,  and  restless  as  a  young  colt,  he 
managed  to  score  an  alarming  number  of  black  marks. 
At  this  very  time  he  was  under  a  cloud,  because  at  the 
urgent  suggestion  of  a  Senior  lie  had  placed  a  wad  of 
chewing-gum  in  the  chair  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics. 
Suspension  had  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  his 
name. 

The  teacher  in  charge  was  informed  of  Hugh's  loss, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  session  announced: 

"Master  Raymond  misses  from  his  desk  a  valuable 
silver  fruit  knife.  Any  one  knowing  anything  of  its 
whereabouts  will  please  report  at  once." 

During  this  speech  Master  Eaymond  glanced  furtively 
at  Jimblie.  At  the  words  "misses  from  his  desk,"  Jim- 
blie, thinking  of  the  valentine,  flushed  hotly.  His  eye 
caught  Hugh's  fixed  upon  him  in  suspicion;  he  became 
redder  yet.  His  face  next  took  on  a  look  of  entreaty, 
and  then,  finding  in  Hugh's  countenance  nothing  but 
coldness  and  distrust,  it  grew  very  pale.  These  signs 
served  merely  to  strengthen  Hugh's  belief. 

Two  or  three  other  lads  had  seen  Jimblie's  change  of 
color,  and  during  the  next  few  days  Hugh,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  sowed  suspicion  in  their  minds  also. 

Then  everybody  suddenly  remembered  many  things 
much  to  the  discredit  of  Jimblie.  For  instance,  it  was 
he  who  in  grammar-school  days  had  been  leader  in  that 
famous  enterprise  of  hiding  the  janitor's  brooms,  pails, 
and  coal-hods  in  a  vacant  lot. 

"If  that  wasn't  stealing,"  remarked  one  very  virtuous 
youth,  "it  came  very  near  it." 

Then  somebody  recalled  an  occasion  when  Jimblie, 
being  caught  trespassing  by  a  town  officer,  and  being 
asked  his  name,  had  answered  at  random,  half  in  ter- 
ror, half  in  boldness,  "John  Smith."  At  that  time  the 
boys  thought  it  a  small  joke,  but  now,  looking  through 
the  magnifying-glass  of  suspicion,  they  pronounced  it  a 
great  lie. 

Thus  poor  little  Jimblie  began  to  suffer  for  his  former 
sins.  Hitherto  he  had  been  popular  with  his  mates  if 
not  with  his  teachers,  but  now,  since  the  shadow  of  guilt 
was  upon  him,  the  boys  shrank  from  his  society.  There 
was  no  open  accusation;  there  was  a  private  investiga- 
tion, which  proved  nothing  but  the  fact,  in  no  wise  de- 
nied by  Jimblie,  that  he  had  put  a  comic  valentine  into 
Hugh's  desk.  Stung  by  the  coldness  of  his  former 
friends,  the  boy,  in  desperation,  humbled  himself  before 
Hugh,  and  protested  his  innocence. 

"I  tell  you,  upon  my  word  of  honor,  I  didn't  touch 
your  knife!  Why  can't  you  believe  me?"  he  cried. 

But  Hugh  bad  answered,  with  a  sneer,  "Seems  to  me 
that  for  a  fellow  as  innocent  as  you  say  you  are,  you 
turned  pretty  red  when  Mr.  Sand  ford  announced  that  my 
knife  was  gone." 

From  that  moment  a  change  came  over  Jimblie. 
Tricks  lost  their  charm  for  him.  His  flashes  of  wit  and 
merriment  were  things  of  the  past.  He  became  quiet — 
almost  sullen — and  at  times  had  the  half-defiant,  half- 
shrinking  air  of  a  person  who  has  borne  one  blow,  and 
expects  another.  But  in  proportion  as  he  withdrew  from 
the  boys  and  their  sports,  he  applied  himself  to  his 
books. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  little  Leslie,"  said 
Mr.  Sandford  to  Mr.  Homer.  "Since  that  wretched  af- 


fair of  the  knife,  his  face  haunts  me.  All  the  brightness 
seems  to  have  gone  out  of  him — even  out  of  his  hair." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Homer,  "  I've  noticed  the  change, 
and  I've  tried  to  cheer  him  up  a  bit;  but  it's  no  use. 
And,  strange  to  say,  his  recitations  are  very  good.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  came  out 
Number  1." 

Spring  passed,  summer  came.  Before  the  school  year 
closed,  Mr.  Homer's  prediction  proved  a  true  one.  James 
Leslie  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Next  in  order 
came  Hugh  Raymond,  who  had  tried  with  all  his  might 
for  the  first  place.  Hugh  was  too  manly  and  well- 
bred  not  to  hold  out  a  hand  of  congratulation  to  his 
successful  rival. 

"You  heat  me  fair  and  square,  Leslie,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ingly. "  I  congratulate  you." 

But  Jimblie  drew  back,  proudly.  "I  will  never  take 
the  hand  of  any  one  who  believes  me  a  thief,"  said  he. 

Hugh  stared.  By  him  that  old  affair  was  already 
wellnigh  forgotten  in  the  new  excitement  of  final  exam- 
inations and  plans  for  the  summer.  As  he  looked  at 
Jimblie,  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  strange  new  dignity  in- 
vested the  boy.  How  tall  he  had  grown!  He  was 
rather  thin  and  pale,  too;  and  certainly  his  hair  looked 
less  absurdly  red,  now  that  the  curls  were  cropped. 

"  What  if  I  made  a  mistake.'"  thought  Hugh.  "  What 
if  this  boy  were  really  innocent?"  For  many  days  he 
felt  ill  at  ease  whenever  he  thought  of  Jimblie's  words. 

II.— REFUTATION*. 

The  long  vacation  brought  changes.  Hugh,  accom- 
panied by  his  parents,  sailed  from  New  York  for  a  ten 
weeks'  trip  abroad.  Jimblie,  whose  mother  was  a  widow, 
and  far  from  rich,  set  about  doing  what  he  could  to  help 
towards  his  next  year's  expenses;  for  it  was  settled  that 
he  should  prepare  for  Harvard.  His  uncle,  who  had 
charge  of  a  branch  in  a  large  importing  house,  needed 
rest;  it  was  thought  that  during  the  summer  his  right- 
hand  man  might,  with  Jimblie's  assistance,  manage  the 
department.  The  offer  was  a  good  one;  and  Jimblie 
began  his  new  duties  on  the  1st  of  July.  Mrs.  Leslie's 
heart  often  ached  •when,  after  a  long  day's  work  in  the 
city,  the  boy  came  home  pale  and  languid.  But  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  happy  in  his  work — far  happier  than 
he  had  been  at  school. 

"You  see.  they  trust  me  at  the  office,"  he  explained, 
not  without  a  touch  of  bitterness. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  Jimblie's  cheerfulness  and  de- 
termination, there  came  a  day — a  fierce,  blazing  August 
day — when  the  columns  of  figures,  instead  of  standing 
upright  as  had  been  their  wont,  began  to  perform  strange 
movements  before  his  astonished  eyes;  at  first  it  was  a 
march,  then  a  quadrille,  then  a  horrible  wild  waltz. 

"There's  something  wrong  somewhere,"  gasped  Jim- 
blie. But  after  that  he  remembered  nothing,  and  that 
summer  he  added  no  more  columns  of  figures  in  the  book. 

Meanwhile  Hugh  and  his  parents,  landing  at  Antwerp, 
bad  strolled  pleasantly  through  many  Old  World  coun- 
tries— through  Belgium,  with  its  mediaeval  palaces  and 
modern  factories;  through  Holland,  with  its  waters  and 
its  windmills;  through  the  Rhine  country,  with  its  gray 
castles  and  green  vineyards;  and  even  through  northern 
Italy,  or.  at  least,  through  those  cities  which  the  traveller 
may  safely  visit  in  summer.  The  Raymonds  were  peo- 
ple of  means  and  sense,  and  went  their  ways  without 
hurry  or  worry.  Sight-seeing  was  a  delight  to  Hugh; 
and  when,  in  September,  he  found  himself  once  more 
listening  to  the  Antwerp  chimes,  which  seemed  now  to 
say,  "Homeward  bound!  Homeward  bound!"  he  realized 
that  he  was  turning-  a  very  bright  page  in  his  life's  his- 
tory. He  thought  of  the  school,  his  friends,  his  daily 
duties;  he  felt  more  than  ever  a  manly  desire  to  live  up 
to  his  opportunities. 
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The  steamship  moved  majestically  out  of  the  busy  har- 
bor into  the  lazy  river,  leaving-  behind  her  a  thousand 
little  bright-winged  boats  darting  about  in  the  morning- 
sun.  The  weather,  like  most  of  the  weather  in  Hugh's 
existence,  was  charming.  It  continued  thus  for  several 
days.  In  mid -ocean,  however,  a  gale  sprang  up,  and 
nearly  all  the  passengers  were  forced  to  go  below.  Hugh's 
roommate,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  was  a  good  sailor,  and  Hugh, 
in  a  frame  of  body  far  from  enviable,  had  the  cabin  to 
himself.  All  day  the  pitching  and  rolling  and  creaking 
continued.  At  times  a  sea  heavier  than  usual  would 
strike  the  ship,  and  then  would  follow  an 
indescribable  din  of  broken  dishes  in  the 
pantry,  fall  ing  coppers  in  the  galley,  wails 
from  the  steerage,  and  shouts  everywhere. 
Hugh,  opening  his  eyes  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, became  feebly  aware  that  his  alli- 
gator bag.  left  open  on  the  sofa,  had  been 
flung  violently  to  the  floor,  and  that  with 
each  motion  of  the  ship  its  scattered  con- 
tents were  seesawing  from  one  side  of  the 
state-room  to  the  other. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  he  muttered,  miser- 
ably; "nothing  matters,  anyway."  And 
he  closed  his  eyes,  and  braced  himself  for 
the  next  shock.  But  as  the  afternoon 
wore  on,  the  sea  became  calmer.  Hugh 
sank  into  a  doze,  from  which  he  was 
awakened  by  the  voice  of  his  roommate, 
Ned. 

"  Anything  I  can  do  for  you,  old  man?" 
asked  Ned.  "Hallo!  what's  up?  Your 
whole  wardrobe  is  wallowing  all  over  the 
floor.  Been  throwing  things  round  for 
exercise?" 

"Bag  fell  off  sofa,"  said  Hugh,  weakly. 

"I  guess  I'd  better   pick   up  a  few    of 
your    socks    and   things,"    rejoined    Ned. 
"The   floor's    rather    damp.       This  collar 
doesn't  look  very  perky,  does  it?     'The   pride  has  gone 
out   of  it,'  as  our   laundress   used    to    say.      But    wasn't 
that  last  roller  a  terror,  though?     The  steward  says  it 
broke  over  a  hundred  dishes." 

"  Is  that  all?"  said  Hugh.  ''  I  thought  'twas  at  least  a 
thousand." 

"What  a  jolly  fruit  knife!"  cried  Ned,  pursuing  his 
labors.  "You  are  the  greatest  fellow  I  ever  saw  for 
having  all  sorts  of  swell  belongings." 

"Fruit  knife?"  asked  Hugh,  now  roused.  "What  kind? 
Let's  see." 

Ned  held  out  the  knife.  Hugh's  face  took  on  a  num- 
ber of  colors  besides  those  generally  incident  to  seasick- 
ness. 

"Why,"  he  stammered,  "I-I  didn't  know  I  had  that 
knife.  I  thought —  Why,  where  did  it  come  from?" 

"Out  of  the  bag,  I  suppose,"  said  Ned;  "along  with 
the  rest." 

Hugh  sank  back  in  misery.  "  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  talk 
about  it,"  he  groaned.  "  It  makes  me  feel  sick." 

III.— EXPLANATION. 

A  week  later  Hugh  stood  at  the  door  of  a  little  gray 
cottage  in  Oldtown.  A  delicate  woman  in  mourning  ap- 
peared in  answer  to  his  ring. 

"May  I  see  James  Leslie,  please?"  he  asked,  timidly. 

"  Well,  yes,"  answered  the  lady;  "for  a  few  minutes, 
perhaps.  The  doctor  said  this  morning  that  he  might 
soon  begin  to  see  people,  if  it  didn't  excite  him  too  much. 
Of  course  he  can't  sit  up  yet." 

"  Can't  sit  up  yet?"  echoed  Hugh,  in  a  dazed  way.  "  Is 
— has  Jimhlie  been  st'cfc?" 

"Didn't  you  know?"  asked  Mrs.  Leslie.  "I  thought 
perhaps  you  were  a  school  friend  of  his.  Jimmy  has 


been  very  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  Until  last  week  the 
doctors  gave  us  very  little  hope.  He  is  getting  better 
now;  but,  oh,  so  slowly!"  Tears  filled  her  eyes. 

Hugh,  already  bowed  down  with  shame,  was  cut  to  the 
heart  by  her  distress.  But  that  decision  of  character 
which  was  one  of  his  redeeming  points  came  to  his  aid. 

"  You  said  you  thought  perhaps  I  was  one  of  Jimmy's 
friends,"  said  he,  brokenly.  "  I  ought  to  have  been,  but 
I  was  not.  I  must  tell  you  about  it,  though  I  know  you 
will  hate  me."  And  he  related  the  whole  wretched 
story,  humbly  asking  forgiveness. 


"  YOU'VE    MADE    IT    ALL    RIGHT    NOW,  HUGH,"    SAID    HE. 


Poor  Mrs.  Leslie  had  long  cherished  a  natural  resent- 
ment against  the  author  of  her  son's  sorrow;  but  this 
handsome  lad's  distress  was  so  evident,  and  his  repent- 
ance so  sincere,  that — well,  she  even  wept  a  little  for 
Hugh's  sake  too,  and  promised  to  intercede  for  him  if 
necessary. 

But  it  was  not  necessary.  Malice  had  no  part  in  Jim- 
blie's  soul. 

"You've  made  it  all  right  now,  Hugh,"  said  he,  in  a 
weak  little  far-off  voice.  "I  always  thought  'twould  be 
cleared  up  somehow  before  any  of  us  died." 

Jimblie  said  this  last  by  way  of  joke,  and  smiled 
brightly,  but  his  white  face  took  away  the  fun  of  it  for 
Hugh. 

"Oh,  Jimblie!"  he  said,  struggling  to  keep  back  his 
tears.  "  I  never  can  make  it  all  right — never.  But  tell 
me  something  I  can  do  to  make  it  nearer  right." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Jimblie,  softly,  "if  you  could  some- 
how let  the  fellows  know  that  I  wasn't  really — a — f/m1/" 
— he  winced  even  as  he  spoke  the  word — "  and  that  it  was 
a  natural  little  mistake  that  might  happen  to  any  one — 

"Jimhlie,"  said  Hugh,  earnestly,  "I  promise  you  that 
every  fellow  in  school  shall  know  the  truth.  And  if 
they  all  turn  against  me,  will  you  have  me  for  a  friend 

still?" 

IV.— REPARATION. 

They  say  that  Monday  is  a  hard  day  in  every  school; 
and  on  Monday  morning  the  teachers  in  the  Oldtown 
High-school  were  wont  to  ease  the  difficult  part  by  as- 
sembling all  the  classes  in  the  great  hall,  to  begin  the 
week  with  singing.  Sometimes  the  principal  then  ad- 
dressed the  school  on  any  subject  of  general  importance. 

Now  when  on  the  second  Monday  of  the  fall  term  Mr. 
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Hawley  arose,  begging  the  attention  of  all,  nobody  was 
surprised.  But  when  Mr.  Hawley  withdrew,  and  Hugh 
Raymond  stepped  forward,  everybody  felt,  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  coming.  Hugh  Raymond,  too!  Why, 
lie  was  the  poorest  speaker  in  school. 

Decidedly  declamation  was  not  Hugh's  forte.  His  ease 
of  manner  deserted  him  on  the  platform;  at  times  his 
defect  in  speech  caused  him  such  terror  that  every  sylla- 
ble of  his  "piece"  failed  him. 

It  was  not  strange  then  that  Hugh,  in  standing  be- 
fore that  sea  of  faces,  many  of  them  quite,  unknown  to 
him,  turned  very  pale.  His  knees  trembled.  A  cold 
sweat  covered  him.  Nevertheless  he  spoke  bravely: 

"I  have  athked  Mr.  Hawley  if  I  might  have  the 
chanthe  to  thand  up  here  before  you  all,  and  try  to  right 
a,  great  wrong  I  did  latht  year."  The  school  listened. 
Hugh  moistened  his  lips,  and  with  a  mighty  effort  swal- 
lowed his  lisp.  "I  lost  a  silver  knife,  and  I  accused 
James  Leslie  of  taking  it.  But  it  was  all  a  mistake  of 
mine.  The  knife  was  in  my  school  bag  all  the  time,  hidden 
under  the  lining.  One  day  on  board  ship,  when  I  was 
coming  home  from  my  long  vacation,  a  great  wave  struck 
the  ship,  and  threw  my  bag  off  the  sofa,  and  the  knife 
fell  out.  I  had  been  carrying  it  about  with  me  all  the 
time  that  I  was  accusing  an  innocent  fellow  of  stealing  it. 
I  promised  Jimblie  I'd  tell  everybody,  and  this  is  the 
best  way  I  can  think  of.  But  I  know  I  can  never  undo 
the  wrong  I  did,  for  I  spoiled  a  half-year  of  a  boy's  life  by 
making  people  think  him  a  thief.  I — I  suppose  you  all 
think  I  was  mean,  but  I  didn't  mean  to  be  ath  mean  ath  it 
lookth.  But  whatever  you  think  about  me,  I  want  you 
all  to  know  that  Jametli  LetJilie  ith  all  right.'' 

Poor  Hugh  sat  down  trembling,  overcome  by  his  feel- 
ings and  the  letter  s. 

Oh,  what  a  clapping  then  went  up  from  five  hundred 
pairs  of  vigorous  young  hands!  Most  of  it  was  for  .lim- 
blie,  of  course,  but  there  was  a  little  left  for  Hugh.  Even 
the  teachers  joined.  The  principal  rang  a  bell,  and  re- 
quested that  ''further  demonstrations  be  postponed  till 
a  more  lilting  season."  He  meant  recess;  and  at  recess 
the  boys  said, 

''We  treated  Jimblie  shamefully." 

"  There's  something  we  can  do  to  make  amends,"  sug- 
gested one  of  the  most  thoughtful.  "We  can  elect  him 
Class  President.  He  has  a  ready  tongue  and  a  good  mind, 
and  the  teachers  will  approve,  surely." 

"  We'll  have  to  see  what  the  girls  say  first,"  replied  an- 
other. 

"  Oh,"  said  a  third,  "  that  will  be  all  right!  Girls  al- 
ways stand  up  for  the  injured." 

Now  when  a  mass-meeting  was  called,  the  girls  ful- 
filled this  good  report,  and  James  Leslie  was  unanimously 
elected  President  of  the  Class.  Nay,  more;  the  manner  of 
this  election,  and  the  flattering  circumstances  attendant 
thereupon,  were  duly  set  forth  in  a  remarkable  document, 
composed  by  an  executive  committee,  approved  by  the 
principal  of  the  school,  copied  in  a  fine  Spenceriaii  hand 
by  the  most  brilliant  pupil  in  the  Mercantile  Department, 
signed  by  every  member  of  the  class,  and  addressed  to 
James  Leslie ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  doctor  declares  that 
this  document  did  more  toward  putting  Jimblie  on  his 
feet  than  all  the  drugs  prescribed  by  the  profession,  and 
all  the  dainties  sent  in  by  the  neighbors. 


Jack  came  near  doing  when  lie  steered  bis  sled  between  the 
fore  and  hind  legs  of  a  horse. 

"]!ut  the  'cop'"  (by  which  I  understand  a  policeman  was 
meant .)•'  said  that  the  boys  had  a  perfect  ri"ht  to  slide  on  that 
hill." 

So  if  horses  came  in  the  way,  they  did  so  at  tLeir  own  risk. 
However,  that  is  not  what  this  story  is  about. 

Tln-y  were  playing  "Tag,"  my  Jack  and  the  doctor's  son. 
Playing  with  all  their  might  and  main,  I  suspect.  Jack's  sturdy 
knickerbockers  look  as  if  they  could  make  good  time  when  it 
conies  to  a  run. 

Ho  rushed  after  the  doctor's  son,  and  the  doctor's  son  "  went 
for"  him. 

"Round  about  and  round  about 
And  round  about  lliey  spun," 

and  Jack  was  "  It." 

(.'lose  to  the  big  front  door  they  sped.  T|>  the  sti-ps  and  into 
the  vestilmlr  they  tumbled.  Jack  would  have  seized  the  doctor's 
son  had  not  that  youngster  burst  open  the  inner  door  and 
whisked  into  the  hall,  slumming  the  door  in  his  pursuer's  face, 
and  shouting,  "Tagged  you  last !" 

Jack  thrust  out  an  eager  arm  just  as  the  portal  closed. 
Bang!  through  the  long  glass  panel  crashed  bis  hand.  Clatter, 
clatter,  clatter,  rattled  the  broken  glass.  Its  sharp  edges — oh, 
its  cruel  edges — "tagged"  Jack's  vrist  unmercifully. 

The  blood  spurted.     Yon  may  believe  there  was  a  commotion. 

Then  Jack  was  led,  keeping  tight  bold  of  his  wrist,  into  the 
doctor's  oflice. 

Scream?  No,  he  did  not  scream.  Cry?  Not  he.  He  stood  up 
as  straight  as  a.  ramrod  and  let  the  doctor  examine  the  wound. 

"This  must  be  sewed  up,"  remarked  the  physician,  gravely. 

Indeed  the  cut  looked  serious. 

"I  will  give  you  ether,  Jack,  to  deaden  the  pain  of  the-  opera- 
tion." 

But  Jack  refused  ether.  "  I've  tried  that  before,  and  I  don't 
like  it." 

"  We  will  send  for  your  mother." 

Ah!  that  would  be  a  comfort.  What  boy,  in  such  .a  scrape, 
would  not  like  bis  mother  to  sympathize,  to  console,  and  to 
sustain  ? 

But  Jack  bethought  himself.  The  father  is  away,  cruising  in 
Southern  seas.  It  has  been  Jack's  business  to  care  for  bis 
mother, not  to  worry  and  distress  her. 

"  she  has  gone  to  an  afternoon  tea.  I  won't  have  her  both- 
ered," decided  Jack. 

So  be  held  out  his  wrist,  and  made  no  moan  while  one,  two, 
three, seven  stitches  drew  the  gaping  tlesh  together. 

He  went  home  when  the  wound  was  bound  up.  It  was  not 
till  the  mother  reached  her  house  that  she  heard  of  the  accident. 
She  flew  up  stairs,  with  her  heart  in  her  mouth. 

But  she  found  Jack  as  cheerful  and  smiling  as  a  June  morning. 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  he  told  her.      "It  didn't  hurt  much." 

For  days  the  wrist  has  been  bandaged,  but  not  once  has  Jack 
whined.  I  think  that  shows  good  nerve  and  spirit,  don't  you  ? 


JACK. 

BY  MARY  SELDEN  MoCOBB. 

I   AM   proud   of  my  thirteen-year-old   friend.      I   think    he 
showed  real  pluck.     And  all  this  story  is  true,  excepting  the 
name  by  which  I  call  my  boy. 

Of  course  Jack  was  "  skylarking."     But,  unless  some  care  is 
taken,  a  boy  may  "  skylark"  himself  into  trouble.     That  is  what 


THE  DOG  CAME  LAST. 

IN  an  ancient  Hindoo  poem  there  is  a  parable  in  brief  outline 
that  might  be  turned  into  prose  with  instruction  and  some 
profit.  And  so,  with  many  changes  and  additions,  the  story  may 
be  made  to  read  as  follows: 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  King  in  Ceylon  named  Udis- 
thera.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  he  was  very  young, 
but  he  grew  amazingly  in  stature  and  in  wisdom  until  he  became 
the  most  powerful  monarch  in  the  world.  By  bis  skill  and 
bravery  be  had  subdued  all  his  enemies;  by  his  liberality  and 
kindness  he  had  won  the  gratitude  of  bis  faithful  subjects;  by 
his  prudence  and  temperance  in  living  be  enjoyed  all  the  good 
things  of  li  le. 

The  King  had  three  brothers  and  one  sister.  They  loved  him 
with  all  their  hearts;  they  were  never  tired  of  singing  his  praises, 
and  their  affection  was  nearly  equalled  by  the  devotion  of  his 
faithful  dog,  which  would  never  leave  the  side  of  the  King. 

Udisthera  was  now  at  the,  height  of  his  power  and  fame. 
But  still  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  began  to  ponder  over  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  things. 

One  day  the  King  called  his  brothers  and  his  sister  to  him,  and 
told  them  that  this  world  was  but  a  fleeting  show;  that  there 
was  but  one  thing  worth  living  for,  and  that  was  Hiudra,  the 
paradise. 

And,  to  their  great  surprise,  Udisthera  proclaimed  that  be 
would  surrender  his  throne,  and  set  off  on  bis  journey  to  the 
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gardens  of  Hindra,  where  the  augel  kept  the  door.     In  Tain  his 
brothers  and  his  sister  tried  to  induce  him  to  change  his  mind. 

Said  the  King,  "I  start  for  Hindra  tu-niorrovv  morning;  you 
•can  remain  or  follow  me,  as  you  may  choosr." 

The  brothers  replied,  "  If  thou  art  determined  to  go,  Udisthera, 
we  will  follow  after  thee." 

"I  will  not  remain  hehind,"said  the  sister;  "where  thou  go- 
est,  I  will  go." 

And  so  early  the  next  morning  the  pilgrims  started  on  their 
journey.  The  King  led  the  way,  then  the  three  brothers,  fol- 
lowed by  the  sister,  and  the  faithful  dog  came  last. 

For  many  weary,  weary  days  they  pressed  on  through  barren 
tracts  and  tangled  forests  full  of  wild  beasts.  All  went  well 
until  the  fourth  day,  when  suddenly  the  elder  brother  cried  out 
iu  pain  :  "  Help,  help  !  A  tiger  has  seized  me  !" 

But  Udisthera  answered,  coldly,  "  Farewell;  the  victory  is  to 
the  strong,  and  thou  art  conquered."  And  he  went  on  his  way  ; 
two  brothers  and  his  sister  followed,  and  the  dog  came  last. 

The  next  day  the  travellers  came  to  a  swift-running  river. 
Udisthera  had  no  trouble  in  swimming  across  to  the  opposite 
shore  ;  but  his  second  brother  cried  out, 

"  Help,  Udisthera,  the  whirlpool  has  caught  me,  and  I  drown  !" 

But  the  King  answered  only  :  "  I  cannot  save  thee  now.  Sleep 
thou  beneath  the  bright  waters." 

The  youngest  brother  and  the  sister  followed,  and  the  dog 
came  last. 

After  a  while  the  hills  became  mountains,  steep  and  rocky, 
and  as  Udisthera  reached  the  summit  of  the  highest  one,  he 
heard  his  brother  behind  him  cry  out, 

"  Help,  Udisthera,  my  foot  has  slipped,  and  I  am  rolling  to- 
wards a  precipice." 

But  the  King  answered,  "  To  think  that  the  feet  that  came  so 
far  should  fall  at  this  time!" 

The  sister  followed  still,  and  the  dog  came  last. 

The  gardens  and  palaces  of  Hindra  were  now  iu  sight.  The 
golden  gate  was  wide  open,  and  the  King  was  pressing  onward 
with  more  hope  and  enthusiasm  than  ever,  when  his  sister,  so 
long  patient  and  enduring,  cried  aloud, 

"  Help !  my  brother,  I  faint ;  let  me  rest  on  thy  arm." 

But  the  King  folded  his  arms,  and  answered,  ''Alas,  niy  poor 
sister !  those  who  faint  by  the  way  enter  not  into  the  joys  of 
Hindra." 

Udisthera  hurried  forward,  and  the  dog  followed. 

At  last  the  two  travellers  reached  the  golden  gate. 

The  angel  said  :  "  Welcome,  Udisthera  ;  thy  journey  is  ended. 
Enter  and  abide  forever;  but  let  not  thy  dog  coine  iu,  for  the 
joys  of  Hiudra  are  not  for  dogs." 

Thereupon  Udisthera  said  to  the  angel:  "Either  the  dog  enters, 
or  I  do  not  come  iu.  I  thought  Hindra  was  the  home  of  courage 
and  perseverance,  of  devotion  and  love." 

"And  so  it  is, "replied  the  angel. 

Here  the  poem  ends,  and  we  do  not  know  whether,  after  all, 
the  dog  was  allowed  to  enter,  or  whether  the  objection  of  the 
angel  was  the  last  obstacle  for  Udisthera  to  overcome. 

L.  J.  V. 


A   FISH  OUT  OF  WATER. 

"  ,4  FISH  out  of  water"  is  a  synonyme  fur  any  creature  that  is 
J\.  strangely  out  of  its  element.  Yet  fishes  do  sometimes  get 
out  of  the  water,  and  they  do  it  from  choice,  and  seem  to  enjoy 
the  change. 

It  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  some  fishes  do  this,  and 
not  that  fishes  sometimes  do  it.  Most  fish  live  in  the  water,  and 
die  if  kept  out  of  it  for  any  length  of  time,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  a  few  species  sometimes  come  out  of  the  water,  and  move 
themselves  in  various  ways  about  upon  the  land;  sometimes 
travel  upon  it  for  long  distances;  sometimes  even  climb  trees, 
and  sit  upon  rocks — perhaps  to  gaze  at  the  prospect;  who  can 
say? 

By  these  facts  is  destroyed  one  of  the  fondest  traditions  of 
our  childhood.  The  oldest  of  us  can  recall  the  days  when  we 
solemnly  asked  each  other,  "Why  is  a  fish  like  a  stone?"  and 
solemnly  "told"  the  answer:  "Because  it  can't  climb  a  tree!" 
Science  has  discovered  that  a  fish  can  climb  a  tree.  Who 
knows  but  we  shall  some  day  be  told  that  a  stone  is  equally 
agile? 

It  is  common,  I  believe,  for  eels  to  leave  the  water  and  roam 
about  in  the  mud;  but  eels  are  vulgar  creatures,  and  goodness 
knows  whether  they  even  bear  a  Latin  name  to  bless  themselves 
with. 


But  the  most  remarkable  dry-land  fish  has  a  name  as  long  as 
his  body.  It  is  Periophthalmus.  Very  kindly, naturalists  allow 
ordinary  mortals  to  speak  of  him  as  the  "goby."  The  little 
creature  is  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  with  a  big  head,  prom- 
inent eyes,  and  side  or  pectoral  fins,  which  are  more  like  legs  than 
anything  else.  The  goby  comes  on  shore,  and  scrambles  along 
the  banks  in  search  of  food.  One  ardent  naturalist  tells  us  that 
he  took  a  shot-gun  and  "picked  off  bis  gobies,  as  they  hopped 
along  the  muddy  shore,  as  if  they  were  snipe." 

These  gobies  are  common  in  New  Zealand,  where  the  natives 
call  them  the  "  running  tishes."  On  our  own  shores  we  have  a 
goby  of  a  somewhat  similar  habit.  This  inoffensive  creature 
has  been  called  by  naturalists  the  Gobius  separator. 

'•Recently  a  party  of  naturalists  travelling  iu  Mexico  and 
Texas  found  some  of  these  little  fishes  and  confined  them  iu  a 
pail.  They  remained  iu  it  a  short  time;  then,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  observers,  several  of  them  were  seen  clambering 
over  the  side  of  the  pail,  and  dropping  down  upon  the  ground, 
when  they  proceeded  to  wriggle  their  way  to  the  water,  not  far 
distant.  They  used  the  tins  as  legs,  and  made  very  good  prog- 
ress. When  replaced  in  the  pail,  they  tumbled  out  again,  and 
could  only  be  kept  there  by  placing  a  board  over  the  top  of  their 
prison." 

Fishes  that  hibernate  and  fishes  that  migrate  have  been  ob- 
served and  written  about ;  and  the  curious  facts  about  these  odd 
little  creatures  would  till  many  pages. 


A    LAMENT. 

BY     L  Y  D  I  A     B  E  A  W  N  E  R. 

MY  brother  Will  he  used  to  be 
The  nicest  kind  of  girl ; 
He  wore  a  little  dress  like  me, 

And  had  his  hair  in  curl. 
We  played  with  dolls  and  tea  sets  then, 

And  every  kind  of  toy; 
But  all  those  good  old  times  are  gone — 
Will's  turned  into  a  boy. 

Mamma  has  made  him  little  suits, 

With  pockets  iu  the  pants, 
And  cut  off  all  his  yellow  curls 

And  sent  them  to  my  aunts; 
And  Will  he  was  so  pleased,  I  b'lieve 

He  almost  jumped  for  joy  ; 
But  I  declared  I  didn't  like 

Will  turned  into  a  boy. 

And  now  he  plays  with  horrid  tops 

I  don't  know  how  to  spin, 
And  marbles  that  I  try  to  shoot, 

But  never  hit  or  win; 
And  leap-frog — I  can't  give  a  "back" 

Like  Charley,  Frank,  or  Roy. 
Oh !  no  one  knows  how  bad  I  feel, 

Since  Will  has  turned  a  boy. 

I  have  to  wear  the  frocks  he  left, 

And,  oh!  they're  awful  tight; 
I  have  to  sit  and  just  be  good, 

While  ho  can  climb  and  fight; 
I  have  to  keep  my  dresses  nice, 

And  wear  my  hair  iu  curl, 
And  worst — oib,worslest  thing  of  all  !- 

I  have  to  stay  a  girl. 

And  maybe  he'll  be  President 

Or  Emperor  or  King; 
For  boys  can  be  just  what  they  please, 

But  girls  can't  be  a  thing. 
It's  awful  dull  to  sit  and  play 

With  Nelly,  Lill,  aud  Floy. 
Why  was  I  choosed  to  be  a  girl, 

Aud  Will  to  be  a  boy  ? 
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PART    OF    THE    (SAME. 

HAROLD.   "  I'm  going  to  join  our  baseball  uine  at  school." 
FATIIKI:.  ••  Wliy,  w  hat  can  you  c|.i  .'" 

I|AI:UI.I>  (  prtiiitlly).  "I  can  yell  louder  than  Kits  of  the  other 
boys." 


BETTER    STILL. 

MATTHEW.   "We've  got  a  slutted  eagle  at  home." 
FRANK.  "That's  nothing;  there's  a  real  live  hawk  that  comes 
and  stuffs  himself  with  our  chickens  every  week.'' 


SUPPEK    FOR    TWO. 

BILLY,  napkin-muffled,  sat  upon  my  kuee; 
Billy,  all  unruffled,  drauk  hot-water  tea. 

Billy  ate  liis  supper, 

Billy  drank  his  tea, 
Billy  picked  a  berry  seed 

From  off  his  spoon  for  me. 

Billy  sucked  his  teacup  till  it  left  a  rim  ; 

Then,  he  scraped  the  sugar  up — that  was  for  him. 

Billy  ate  his  supper, 

Billy  drank  his  tea, 
Billy  took  a  dampsome  crumb 

From  out  his  mouth   for  me. 

LOUISE  HERRICK  WALL. 


A    O\M?    THAT   SHOULD    UK    BROUGHT   TO    TIIK    NOTICE     OF     THF. 
FOR    TIIK    I'lU.VK.N  IION    OF    CuULLTY    TO    ClllLIIUKN. '' 


'  SOCIETY 


HIS    PRINCIPLES. 

Ax  old  Avar  story  shows  curiously  how  a  man  is  sometimes 
made  to  tell  the  truth  in  spite  of  himself. 

There1  was  at  that  time  a  cautious  old  man  living  in  a  certain 
part  of  Tennessee  who  was  very  anxious  not  to  !»•  mixed  up  in 
any  quarrel,  but  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  both  parties,  and  so 
r\eiitiially  to  come  out  on  the  winning  side.  Principles  were 
of  no  consequence  to  him.  When  a  Northerner  stopped  at  his 
gate,  lie  declared  for  the  Union.  When  a  Southerner  called,  ho 
was  a  rabid  "  secesh." 

One  day  a  squad  of  Confederates  rode  up  to  his  house,  and 
called  out  the  old  man  to  chaff  him,  as  his  non-committal  policy 
was  well  known. 

When  old  Caution  came  out  to  his  visitors,  he  was  puzzled. 
The  Confederates  had  been 
on  a  raid,  and  each  wore  a 
captured  blue  overcoat  o\er 
his  gray  trousers.  They 
greeted  him  derisively, 
"Well,  old  man,  what  are 
you  now,  Reb  or  Yank  ?" 

The  old  man  scratched  his 
head  a  minute,  and  then  in 
an  outburst  of  conlideuce, 
cried  : 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I'm  no- 
tliin'  —  nothiu'  at  all,  and 
very  little  of  that." 


DOUBTFUL. 

MAY.  "Do  yon  believe  in  real  live  fairies?" 
AXGES  (u-Ii  ispering).  "  No  ;  but  I  don't  want  to  say  so  out  loud, 
'cause  one  might  be  listening." 


THE    DIFFERENCE. 

FRANK.  "  How  can  yon  tell  a  sunflower  from  a  dais\  [" 
OLIVER.  "  A  daisy  is  yellow  and  white,  just  like  the  sun,  while 
a  sunflower  isn't." 


SCHOOL   GOSSIP. 

FELIX.  '-I  guess  that  new  boy's  pretty  smart — he  knew  all 
his  lessons  to-day." 

DONALD.  "  That's  nothing;  but  yon  should  see  him  run.  A  fel- 
low that  runs  like  he  does  is  somebody." 


BITS  OF  WISDOM. 
IT  is  hard  luck  to  fish  all 
day  and  catch  nothing,  but 
it  is  downright  bad  luck  to 
hook  a  big  fish  and  have 
him  get  away. 

It  is  not  always  the  lar- 
<;e-.t  things  that  are  the 
best.  Look  at  the  sunflow- 
er and  violet,  for  instance. 

If  there  was  no  "  it"'  in 
the  English  language  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  do  lots 
of  things.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  lie  rather  hard 
to  explain  a  lot  of  other 
things  that  we  couldn't  do. 


WHF.N    WE    SAW    TIIR    POLICEMAN    COMING 

Vrn    TMF.    11ILI..    \VK.    TIlnCUHT    \V  V.      HAP     NKVEE 
EF.N    A    PERSON    WIT1I    SCOH    LAUGH    HANDS. 


A    STRANGE    MISTAKE. 

HOWKVEH,  WUEN    HE   OAMIC   NKAURIt    WE   DISCOVF.RKT)   OUR   MlSTAKrt. 
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Ml!,  SK\VARD'S  EXPERIMENT. 

BY  TUDOR  JENKS. 

THE  new  teacher's  period  of  probation  had  expired,  and 
he  was  unanimously  condemned.      He  may  have  had 
some  few  admirers  among  the  scholars,  but  they  were  car- 
ried off  their  feet  by  the  irresistible  undertow,  and  went 
with  the  popular  tide. 

The  new  teacher  was  not  a  failure  so  far  as  the  school 
trustees  were  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  at  their  last 
meeting  they  had 
told  him  that  lie 
might  consider 
himself  permanent- 
ly engaged ;  and 
tli is  had  made  him 
very  happy,  for  he 
needed  even  the 
small  salary  paid 
by  the  Bartoiiville 
trustees.  But  his 
happiness  was  not 
unalloyed,  for  he 
was  aware  that  the 
scholars,  to  put  it 
very  mildly,  did 
not  "  love  their 
teacher." 

There  had  so  far 
been  no  teacher 
in  the  Bartoiiville 
school  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  govern- 
ing that  unruly 
kingdom.  Some 
had  done  as  they 
could,  which  only 
resulted  in  the  boys 
doing  as  they 
would.  Some  had 
tried  to  rule  with 
an  iron  hand,  and 
had  been  igimmin- 
iously  defeated. 
The  Barton  vi  lie 
school  was  not  one 
of  the  old-fashioned 
rough  -  and  -  tumble 

sort  —  the  sort  in  which  authority  was  only  a  question 
of  strength;  nor  was  it  one  of  the  new  style,  in  which, 
if  a  boy  misbehaves,  he  is  expelled,  and 'that  ends  it. 
This  was  in  the  transitional  state;  a  species  of  cunning 
took  the  place  of  brute  force,  and  while  expulsion  was 


"\ 

THE    DOOR   OPENED    QUICKLY    AND    A    UNIFORMED    POLICEMAN    CAME    IN 


a  possible  weapon,  resort  to  it  was  deemed  a  confession 
of  inability  to  fill  the  master's  place. 

During  his  walk  home  on  this  Saturday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Seward,  the  teacher,  was  recalling  the  incidents  of  the 
morning.  They  were  certainly  far  from  being  a  subject 
of  amusement  to  him,  though  the  boys  had  found  them 
exceedingly  comical. 

When  he  had  entered  the  school-room  that  forenoon, 
lie  had  been  confronted  by  a  blackboard  exhibiting  a  well- 
executed  caricature  of  himself,  under  which  was  printed, 
with  painful  frankness,  the  statement,  "Old  Seward  is  a 

bald-headed  fraud." 
He  could  not  doubt 
that  there  was  some 
faint  evidence  be- 
hind the  adjective, 
but  he  felt  wronged 
by  the  noun. 

Until  that  day 
he  had  hoped  that 
the  scholars  found 
him  fair  and  rea- 
sonable; but  when 
the  caricature  had 
been  followed  by 
the  discovery  that 
tin1  |  lages  of  his  text- 
book were  torn  out 
at  the  lesson  for  the 
day  and  replaced 
by  a  pair  of  very 
cheap  valentines, 
and  when  the  fire 
refused  to  burn,  and 
sent  volumes  <>f 
choking  smoke  into 
the  room,  he  was 
inclined  to  believe 
that  the  fate  of  for- 
mer teachers  was 
threaten  ing  to  over- 
whelm him  also. 
He  had  kept  his 
temper,  rubbed  out 
the  caricature,  bor- 
rowed a  book  from 
one  of  the  pupils, 
and  put  out  the  fire; 
but  he  felt  that 

though  he  had  won  the  first  skirmish,  he  was  opening  a 
sharp  campaign. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  he  arrived  at 
his  desk  at  half  past  eight  the  following  Monday.  The 
rule  of  the  school  was  that  scholars  who  were  late  must 
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staj  al'ler  school  for  a  iime  equal  to  tliat  they  had  lost.; 
>el  aol  .1  M'holar  was  there.  (Quarter  to  nine;  still  no 
scholars.  Nine  o'clock  cuinr.  Ilic  door  swung  open  \vilh 
a  bang  against,  (lie  wall,  and  llir  truant  pupils  entered  in 
a  loll"'  single  file.  The  hoys  would  enter  one  hy  one. 
and  each  would  lake  his  seal,  the  others  inea  n  w  h  ile  wait- 
ing a  I  I  he  door.  I'.y  I  his  ingenious  fooling  a  not  her  quar 
ter  of  an  hour  was  wasted. 

To  their  .surprise,  the  hoys'  curiosity  to  see  what  the 
new  teacher  would  do  was  not  gratified.  He  did  nothing. 
In  fact,  he  was  decidedly  hored  by  their  silliness,  and  it 
pained  him  to  think  thai,  valuable  hours  should  lie  Tooled 
away  hy  children  — for  they  were  little  more — whose  time 
for  schooling-  was  short  at  lies). 

As  soon  as  all  were  seated,  Mr.  Seward  culled  up  the  sen 
ior  history  class.     It  consisted  of  boys  about  fourteen  years 
old.      They  arose,  came  forward,  and  took  their  places  in 
good  order.     The  lesson  was  on  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 

"When  did  Klr/.abeth  come  to  the  throne1;"  was  the 
first  question. 

"I  don't  remember,"  said  the  head  of  the  class. 

"Next,"  said  the  teacher. 

•'  I  don't  know." 

"Next." 

"I  don't  recollect." 

"  I  can't  tell." 

And  so  it  went  on,  until  it  came  Io  the  boy  at  the  foot 
of  the  class,  who  said,  calmly,  "  1587." 

"Right,"  said  Mr.  Seward.      "Go  up  head." 

The  next  question  was,  "  How  long  did  she  reign?" 

This  question  began  at  number  two.  and  went  all  the 
'.\.i\  down,  but  was  answered  at  once  by  the  foot  of  the 
class.  After  a  few  more  questions,  the  class  had  succeed- 
ed in  rearranging  itself  in  precisely  a  reverse  order.  Then 
another  strange  happening  appeared.  Ask  what  he  pleased, 
nol  a  boy  knew  anything.  Though  their  manners  were 
outwardly  respectful,  it  was  evident  all  were  in  league  to 
ridicule  the  teacher.  Convinced  that  it  was  well  to  tem- 
porarily abandon  the  subject,  Mr.  Seward  quietly  dismissed 
the  history  class,  and  called  up  one  in  geography.  These 
boys  were  younger,  but  apparently  no  less  involved  in 
the  plot,  for  it>  his  first  question,  "  Where  are  the  Canary 
Islands?"  he  received  the  following1  information: 

"  North  of  the  Strait,  of  Malacca." 

"Next." 

"  South  of  Borneo." 

"Next." 

"  East  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca." 

"Next." 

"  West  of  Borneo." 

"Next." 

"In  Borneo." 

"Next." 

"  In  Malacca.." 

Here  the  master  slowly  closed  the  geography,  and  re- 
marked, quietly,  "The  class  is  dismissed." 

The  next  exercise  was  in  arithmetic,  and  during  the 
rceiialion  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Seward  to  perform 
some  examples  on  the  blackboard.  As  he  turned  his 
back  to  the  scholars,  he  heard  a  slight  rustling  and  whis- 
pering, but  he  paid  no  attention  to  it,  for  he  was  taken 
up  with  the  task  of  making  the  chalk  leave  a  marl;. 
After  a  few  moments,  he  found  out  that  some  one  had 
put  a  greasy  substance  upon  the  board,  and  that  the 
chalk  would  not  take  hold.  Gently  laying  the  crayon 
in  the  trough  below  the  blackboard,  the  patient  leacher 
said,  quietly  : 

"I  find  1  cannot  use  the  chalk.  It  seems  to  be  out  of 
order." 

Then  he  went  to  his  desk  and  opened  it.  expecting  to 
find  a  large  piece  of  wrapping  paper  upon  which  he  could 
finish  the  demonstration.  As  lie  opened  the  desk,  there 


was  a  slight  explosion,  and  a  mass  of  flour  dust,  flew  out 
into  his  face.  Brushing  it  from  his  eyes  as  well  as  he 
could,  amid  roars  of  laughter  from  the  pupils,  he  said, 
still  in  that  quiet  h>u  tone, 

"  My  desk  seems  to  be  out  of  order  too." 

Then  he  sat  down  and  finished  the  arithmetic  lesson 
orally. 

The  policy  of  non-resistance  is  far  from  being  without 
effect,  even  as  against  thoughtless  young  boys;  and  at 
recess  there  were  symptoms  of  reaction. 

"It's  a  shame  to  bother  old  Seward.  lie  hasn't  any 
light  in  him, "said  one  of  the  smaller  boys,  rather  uncer- 
tainly, it  is  true,  for  he  was  waiting  to  see  whether  pub- 
lie  sentiment  would  support  him. 

"  Well,  then,  he's  a  regular  dough-head,  and  not  fit  to 
be  a  teacher  at  all,"  said  one  of  the  older  ones,  named 
Dick  Eraser. 

"I'd  rather  have  that  kind  than  the  sort  old  Rogers 
was,"  said  a  third  boy,  wagging  his  head  uneasily. 

"Pooh!  What  could  he  do1;"  said  the  other  boy  again. 
"  He  raged  around  for  a  while,  but  he  left  after  a  week 
of  it.  It  takes  a  mighty  smart  master  to  get  ahead  of 
the  Bartonvillers,  I  can  tell  you." 

"That's  so,"  said  a  weak-minded  small  admirer  of  the 
last  speaker. 

"Well,  I  know  one  thing,"  said  the  boy  who  had 
spoken  in  the  teacher's  favor;  "  if  this  thing  doesn't,  work 
pretty  soon,  I'm  out  of  it." 

"Who  cares;"  retorted  Fraser.  "We  can  get  along 
without  you,  anyway.  Just  you  keep  your  mouth  shut, 
and  we'll  do  the  rest." 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  and  upon  returning 
to  the  school-room  the  harassing  of  the  teacher  began 

again.  "Old  Seward"  found  it  a  very  hard  aften : 

and  if  his  tormentors  had  been  better  judges  of  human 
nature,  they  would  have  found  his  self-control  ominous. 
Excepting  a,  flushed  cheek  and  a,  limpid  eye,  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  anything  unusual  was  noticed. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  after  such  an  afternoon 
he  would  have  spent  the  evening1  quietly  in  his  boarding- 
house.  But  at  half  past  seven  he  put  on  coat  and  hat, 
and  walked  down  the  street  to  the  village  doctor's. 
Now  the  doctor  was  one  of  the  school  trustees,  and  had 
helped  to  secure  for  the  young  teacher  the  doubtful  favor 
of  an  engagement  to  teach  the  young  denizens  of  Bartou- 
ville.  Seward  went  to  see  the  doctor  because  he  thought 
the  doctor  the  ablest  and  most  influential  of  the  trustees. 

Fortunately  the  trustee  was  at  home,  and  received  the 
young  teacher  very  cordially,  but  with  some  slight  un- 
easiness of  manner  which  was  soon  explained. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Seward.  Sit  down.  I  hope  there's 
no  trouble  at  the  school.  All  quiet  on  the  Potomac,  eh?" 

"  I'm  sorry  I  can't  say  that  it's  only  'now-  and  then  a 
stray  picket,'"  replied  the  young  man,  smiling;  "but,  to 
tell  the  truth,  it  looks  as  if  the  enemy  were  preparing  for 
a  vigorous  campaign — if  I  can  judge  by  the  heavy  firing 
I  have  been  subjected  to  to-day." 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  the  doctor,  uneasily,  for  in 
spite  of  his  professional  training,  the  genial  little  trustee 
had  a  mortal  antipathy  to  being  bothered.  "  I'm  sorry, 
but  really  we  trustees  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  leave 
all  such  matters  to  the  teacher  in  charge." 

"But,  doctor — "the  young  man  began,  only  to  be  in- 
terrupted. 

"I  know,  I  know.  You  can  always  show  a  reason 
why  we  ought  to  interfere.  Still,  we  can't  do  it.  We 
can't  provide  a  teacher  and  discipline  too." 

This  was  a  set  speech,  and  had  been  made  to  several  of 
Se ward's  predecessors  with  crushing  effect.  But  Seward, 
to  the  doctor's  surprise,  did  not  seem  to  wilt  under  it. 

"I  have  no  wish  that  the  trustees  should  interfere. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  come  to-night  to  ask  whether  I 
can  have  your  assurance,  on  their  behalf,  that  I  shall  not 
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be  interfered  with  in  a  little  experiment  I  thought  of  try- 
ing1, on  my  own  responsibility  and  at  my  own  expensed" 

"Ah,"  said  the  doctor,  much  relieved,  "that's  it,  is  it? 
That's  a  different  matter  entirely.  If  you  can  show  me 
the  need  for  such  an  experiment  as  you  have  in  mind, 
and  give  me  a  fair  idea  of  it,  I  will  no  doubt  be  able  to 
tell  you  whether  it  is  one  that  the  trustees  can  properly 
sanction." 

Thus  invited,  Mr.  Seward  proceeded  to  state  in  detail  a 
plan  which  was  to  cause  considerable  surprise  among'  the 
pupils  of  the  Bartonville  school.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  the  discussion  which  the  plan  called  forth,  since  the 
result  of  the  conversation  was  to  convert  the  doctor  to  a 
hearty  adherent  of  the  scheme,  and  eventully  to  secure 
from  the  other  trustees  full  permission  for  the  teacher  to 
put  his  plan  in  operation. 

While  these  and  other  needed  arrangements  were  being 
made,  to  their  great  surprise  and  gratification  the  pupils 
enjoyed  a  vacation  of  three  or  four  days. 
It  was  announced  to  them  that  the  teach- 
er had  "  business  in  the  city,"  and  that  cer- 
tain repairs  were  to  be  made  in  the  school 
during  his  absence. 

On  Friday,  however,  school  was  to  be 
resumed.  The  scholars,  for  lack  of  con- 
cert in  mischief -making,  came  to  school 
on  time,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
discover  that  a  stranger  had  taken  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's  place. 

The  stranger  was  of    dark  complexion, 
wore  a  heavy  black    mustache   and  impe- 
rial, had  curly  dark  hair,  and   very  white 
handsome  hands.       His  figure  was  sleiid 
er,  but   seemed   strong  and   graceful.      He  ' 
wore  a  black  frock-coat  buttoned  high. 

"My  young  friends,"  said  he,  grace- 
fully waving  a  small  round  ruler  which 
he  held  in  one  hand,  "Mr.  Seward.  your 
teacher,  has  requested  me  to  assume  temporary  charge 
of  the  school  during  bis  absence,  which  will  he  pro- 
longed for  possibly  a  day  or  two  more — I  hope  for  not 
more  than  two  days.  I  shall  try  to  fill  his  place  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction,  and  shall  expect  you  to  aid  me  by 
every  means  in  your  power."  He  paused,  and  glanced 
at  the  scholars.  Then  he  went  on:  "As  I  am  not  pro- 
fessionally a  teacher,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  any  errors  I 
may  make  in  trying  not  only  to  assist  you  in  your  les- 
sons, but  to  preserve  proper  discipline  in  the  school.  The 
latter  I  shall  insist  upon  at  all  hazards.  My  rules  are 
simple.  They  are  simple,  or  rather  they  do  not  exist,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  the  rule  of  the  school,  so  long  as  I  am  in 
this  chair,  that  each  boy  shall  do  what  he  knows  to  be 
right  and  honorable  toward  both  teacher  and  scholars. 
What  lesson  comes  first?  You  answer,"  said  the  new 
teacher,  pointing  to  one  of  the  older  ring-leaders. 

"History,"  said  the  boy,  sullenly. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  teacher,  with  that  mechanical 
smile  of  his.  "The  first  class  in  history  will  stand  up." 

Here  he  took  the  little  wand  into  his  hand,  and  turned 
back  both  coat  cuffs  in  a  rather  mechanical  manner.  A 
subdued  "Whew!"  was  heard,  and  one  of  tne  boys  said 
to  another  in  passing, 

"Guess  he's  one  of  the  fighting  kind." 

The  class  arranged  itself  in  a  row  before  the  new  teach- 
er, and  then  all  the  boys  sat  down  upon  a  long  bench 
which  stood  facing  the  teacher's  desk.  The  classes  or- 
dinarily occupied  these  seats  when  reciting. 

Hardly  were  the  boys  settled  upon  the  long  bench  be- 
fore one  end  of  the  seat  rose  nearly  three  feet  into  the 
air.  As  a  natural  result,  the  row  of  boys  went  sliding 
down  to  the  other  end  in  ;\  confused  group,  and  tumbled 
thence  to  the  floor.  Having  thus  neatly  dumped  its  bur- 
den, the  long  bench  sank  gently  to  its  usual  place. 


Those  who  were  not  in  the  history  class  laughed  hearti- 
ly at  the  discomfiture  of  the  boys  on  the  floor.  Only  the 
teacher  remained  grave  and  sedate. 

"I  said  'stand  up,'"  he  remarked,  pleasantly.  "Kind- 
ly notice  what  I  say  to  you.  I  must  have  obedience." 

The  boys  arose,  and  stood  in  a  row  before  him. 

The  history  lesson  proceeded  without  anything  mon 
striking  than  the  usual  wild  answers.  No  doubt  Queen 
Elizabeth  would  have  been  astonished  to  discover  that  she 
was  on  the  throne  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Freii./h 
Revolution,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  would  have  been 
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flattered  by  the  confident  assertion  that  he  defeated  the 
Armada.  But  Sir  Francis  Bacon  perhaps  would  have 
denied  that  he  was  beheaded,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
certainly  might  well  have  resented  the  title  "Bloody 
Mary"  which  one  of  the  boys  confidently  bestowed  upon 
her. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  new  teacher  seemed  easily  satis- 
fied with  the  boys'  recitations,  and,  thankful  for  so  much, 
the  boys  were  dismissed  for  the  noon  recess. 

The  events  of  the  afternoon  would  justify  the  belief 
that  the  boys  devoted  their  noon  hour  exclusively  to  the 
preparation  of  annoyances  for  this  peculiar  instructor. 
But  the  same  events  would  also  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  new  teacher  was  able  to  hold  his  oun. 

While  engaged  with  a  reading  class  of  the  youngest 
boys,  the  teacher  was  suddenly  made  the  target  for  a  va- 
riety of  small  missiles.  Bits  of  chalk,  sticks  of  wood, 
balls  of  string  and  paper,  descended  on  him  from  all 
sides.  Then  was  hea.rd  a  giggle  of  triumph  from  I  ho 
scholars,  followed  without  interruption  by  a  universal 
chorus  of  the  remark, 

"Ow!" 

For  no  sooner  was  the  fusillade  over  than  a  small 
stream  of  water  descended  from  the  ceiling  upon  each  of 
the  scholars.  It  was  startling  to  say  the  least.  None  of 
the  boys  enjoyed  it,  but  it  seemed  almost  to  please  their 
kind  instructor,  over  whose  rigid  face  spread  a  slightly 
amused  smile. 

Again  there  was  a  pause  in  the  hostilities,  while  one 
of  the  small  boys  ill  the  reading  class  continued  to  ex- 
pound to  his  drowsy  hearers  as  follows: 

"The  bee  is  a  busy  little  insect.  If  you  vex  him,  1  e 
will  sting  you.  Do  not  vex  the  tiny  bee.  Let  him  make 
the  sweet  honey,  and  store  it  in  the  neat  straw  hive." 

As  he   read  very  slowly,  having  no  wish    to   make   a 
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record  for  speed,  he  had  not  read  more  than  I  his  when 
Dick  Kriiser,  one  of  the  worst  <>!'  the  big  boys,  suddenly 
set  off  a  small  package  of  gunpowder.  Jt  had  been  pre- 
pared for  some  time,  and  Dick  was  keeping  it  until  its 
explosion  was  sure  to  make  i,  sensation.  He  thought  it 
would  do  so  now.  And  it.  did.  Dick  had  run  more  than 
a  mile  to  get  that  package,  hut  he  felt  repaid  for  all  his 
trouble  when  the  small  boys'  reading  class  liounded  into 
tin-  air  with  all  the  unanimity  of  West  Point  cadets. 
Regulars  could  not  have  done  better.  Any  stranger  wit- 
nessing- their  exploit,  would  have  believed  that  it  could 
not.  lie  improved  upon.  This  only  shows  that  the  hu- 
man mind  is  prone  to  err. 

It  could  be  improved  upon,  for  it  was.  Hardly  had 
the  echoes  of  the  explosion  cleared  away  when  it  was 
followed  by  a  far  greater  explosion.  It  was  simply 
deafening'.  The  whole  school,  excepting  always  the  in- 
structor, arose,  and  seemed  impressed  with  a  strong  de- 
sire to  have  school  dismissed  at  once. 

''Please  resume  your  places,"  said  the  quiet  teacher. 
"We  will  reserve  any  further  chemical  experiments  for 
the  class  in  physics — that  is,  if  you  so  decide." 

His  serenity  quieted  the  boys,  and  they  took  their  seats. 
Again  the  regular  exercises  tilled  the  uneventful  mo- 
ments, and  the  school  seemed  destined  to  fall  into  the 
dull  and  stupid  routine  of  an  orderly  and  useful  institu- 
tion of  learning'. 

Dick  Fraser  felt  that  something  must  be  done,  and,  in- 
deed, felt  that  he  was  the  chosen  champion  of  disorder. 
He  had  believed  that,  the  gunpowder  would  be  effective; 
but  now  he  recalled  a  well-known  newspaper  story  of  a, 
stroke  of  lightning'  which  came  down  with  a  rush  and 
struck  a  modest-looking  frame  building — bang!  Where- 
upon that  modest  structure,  being  the  storage-place  for 
some  50,0(10  pounds  of  gunpowder,  replied  with  a  BANG! 
that  sent  the  stroke  of  lightning  back  much  ashamed  of 
itself.  So  it  had  been  with  Dick  Eraser's  mine. 

But  Dick,  if  strategy  and  surprises  would  not  serve  his 
purpose,  was  bold  enough  to  resort  to  brute  force.  Be- 
lieving that  no  other  means  would  succeed  with  this  ex- 
traordinary individual,  who  sceni'-d  ready  for  the  hoys  at 
all  points,  Dick  now  advanced  slowly  up  the  aisle  toward  , 
the  teacher's  desk.  As  he  came,  he  threw  off  his  coat, 
and  rolled  up  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want  C  asked  the  teacher, 
raising  his  eyes  from  the  book. 

"  I  don't  want,  anything'.  I'm  just  going  to  put  you  out 
of  that  door!"  said  Dick,  with  an  ugly  quiet.  "We've 
had  about  enough  of  your  style  of  keeping  school."  So 
saying,  the  brawny  young  fellow  started  in  a  leisurely, 
bullying  sort  of  swagger  toward  the  rather  slight  and 
small  young  teacher. 

The  teacher  did  not  await  the  attack.  He  rang  his  call 
bell  three  times  very  sharply.  The  door  of  the  school- 
room opened  quickly,  and  a  uniformed  policeman — a  big 
fellow  with  a  long  hickory  club — came  in,  touched  bis 
hi  Imet  to  the  teacher,  and  asked,  "  \Vell,  sir.'" 

Dick  had  paused  as  the  door  opened,  and  now  was  star- 
ing with  amazement  at  the  policeman.  Before  he  could 
realize  what  this  sudden  apparition  meant,  the  new  teacher 
said,  sharply  : 

"  Officer,  arrest  that  lad,  and  have  him  put  under  heavy 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  You  have  caught  him  red- 
handed.  But  a  moment  since  he  publicly  declared  his 
intention  to  commit  an  aggravated  assault  and  battery 
upon  me,  entirely  without  provocation.  I  will  appear 
against  him,  if  necessary.  At  all  events,  arrest  him  now." 

The  officer  advanced,  and  took  a  firm  grip  upon  Dick's 
collar.  Visions  of  an  awful  fate,  of  a  dungeon  cell, 
of  lircad  and  water  (Dick  had  an  excellent  appetite),  ap- 
palled the  boy.  He  turned  to  the  apparently  impassive 
teacher,  who  seemed  trying  busily  to  find  the  lesson,  as  if 
anxious  to  make  up  for  lust  time. 


"Teacher,"  said  Dick,  in  a  husky  voice,  "I  was  only 
in  fun." 

"Only  in  fun?"  replied  the  teacher.  "Did  you  intend 
to  humorously  pummel  me,  facetiously  bundle  me  out  of 
the  door,  and  perhaps  point  the  joke  by  a  few  laughable 
blows  as  1  lied  .'" 

"I  didn't  mean  anything'"  said  Dick,  with  a  slight 
choking,  as  he  thought  of  how  the  Fraser  family  would 
never  recover  from  the  disgrace  of  having  a  criminal 
among  their  number. 

"I  should  be  glad  to  dismiss  the  officer,"  said  the  teach- 
er, "if  you  could  assure  me  that  I  shall  neither  be  as- 
saulted nor  annoyed  when  again  left  alone  with  yon." 

"I'll  be  as  good  as  gold,"  said  Dick,  earnestly.  "I 
never  meant  to  get  into  any  such  trouble  as  this." 

"And  how  about  the  rest  of  you !"  asked  the  teacher, 
with  much  serious  dignity. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  promises,  not  only  called  forth 
by  sympathy  for  Dick  Fraser,  but  also  springing  from  a 
sense  that  they  had  met  their  match. 

''Very  well,"  said  the  dignified  little  man.  turning 
down  his  cuff's,  and  laying  aside  the  small  black  ruler. 
"Officer,  I  will  trust  these  young-  fellows.  You  may  re- 
lease your  prisoner." 

For  a  short  time  longer  the  lessons  continued.  Then 
the  new  teacher,  seeing  that  there  was  to  be  no  further 
trouble,  dismissed  the  school  an  hour  earlier  than  usual. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Se ward  resinned  his  duties.  After 
the  school  bad  been  opened  in  the  accustomed  way.  he 
made  a  short  address  to  the  boys  to  this  effect: 

"Just  before  I  went  away  you  may  remember  that  the 
school  was  in  anything  but  good  order.  Many  things 
were  done  by  you  which  could  not  be  allowed  if  discipline 
was  to  be  kept  up — that  is,  if  work  was  to  be  done,  for 
discipline  is  only  a  means  to  make  work  a  possibility. 
Seeing  that  there  was  a  decided  spirit  of  disorder  and  de- 
fiance to  authority,  I  went  to  the  trustees,  and  asked  their 
permission  to  try  a  little  experiment.  After  I  had  ex- 
plained my  purpose  to  them,  they  agreed. 

"You  have  been  the  subjects  of  that  experiment,  which 
I  hope  will  prove  as  permanently  successful  as  it  has 
been  temporarily  so.  I  have  no  reason  for  concealing 
from  you  the  nature  of  that  experiment,  and  will  there- 
fore explain  it  to  you. 

"During  the  two  or  three  days  that  you  were  excused 
from  school,  I  secured  in  the  city  the  services  of  Sig- 
nor  Valentine,  the  magician,  and  with  him  arranged  the 
school-room  in  such  ways  as  we  thought  best  fitted  for 
our  purposes.  I  also  hired  Officer  O'Toole  for  a  few  hours. 

"The  rest  you  know,  and  I  may  say  now  that  it  is  just 
as  well  you  did  not  proceed  further  with  your  mischief, 
as  they  were  very  well  prepared  to  deal  with  such  forms 
of  disorder  as  school-boy  ingenuity  would  have  suggested. 
You  no  doubt  satislied  yourselves  on  that  point." 

The  boys  laughed  a  little,  and  Jlr.  Seward  also  smiled. 
Then,  becoming  serious,  he  went  on: 

"Now  what  I  wished  to  teach  you  was  this  lesson: 
Neither  men  nor  boys  can  live  and  work  together  with- 
out mutual  regard  for  each  other's  rights  and  comfort. 
Boys  often  regard  teachers  as  fair  game.  I  wished  you 
to  see  what  it  would  be  to  have  the  teacher  regard  the 
boys  as  fair  game  also.  I  think  you  will  not  be  inclined 
now  to  deny  that  if  the  teacher  sellishly  chooses  to 
amuse  himself  at  the  boys'  expense,  he  can  have  quite  as 
much  fun  as  the  scholars. 

"  I  hope  yon  will  all  remember  this.  Indeed,  I  mean 
that  you  sliilll  remember  it,  and  that  hereafter  it  is  un- 
derstood between  us  that  if  you  amuse  yourselves  at  my 
expense,  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  the  same  course 
toward  you.  But  I  will  also  assure  you  that  so  long  as 
you  treat  me  as  a  gentleman  should  be  treated.  I  will  try 
to  show  myself  worthy  of  your  courtesy  and  confidence." 

Then  he  went  on  with  the  regular  school  exercises. 
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A  LITTLE  PRINCE  OF  SWEDEN. 

TTM'^   i'°<intries  are  more  interesting  than  the  land  of  (lie  Vi- 
kings,  that  region  in  the  north  whence  srt  sail,  centuries 
ago,  nidi  who  landed  on  our  own  shores,  and  wliose  landmarks 
an'  to  be  traced  to-day. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  Sweden  was  allied  to  Denmark.  Now  she 
is  an  independent  country,  and  it  is  of  the  little  lioy  destined,  if 
I  he  i  nurse  of  natural  events  rims  smoothly,  to  be  her  future  King 
that  I  wish  to  tell  you. 

He  is  known  as  the  Duke  of  Scania — in  Swedish,  Hertigen 
At'  Skane — and  he  is  burdened  by  the  following  list  of  baptismal 
names:  Oscar  Frederik  Vilhelm  Olaf  Giistaf  Adolf,  according  to 
a  custom  popular  among  all  royal  families,  the  only  reason  for 
which  is  that  a  compliment  is  paid  to  those  after  whom  the  child 
is  thus  named.  His  father  is  the  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  anil 
his  mother,  known  popularly  throughout  t he  whole  country  as  the 
"  Sweet  Princess,"  owing  to  her  boundless  charity  and  good-will 
towards  all  the  people,  is  the  granddaughter  of  the  old  Emperor 
Willielm  I.  of  Germany.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  18H1,  the 
Princess  Victoria,  who  had  another  sobriquet — "the  Rose  of  Ger- 
many '' — was  married  to  the  Crown-Prince,  and  all  the  quaintest 
and  at  the  same  time  splendid  customs  of  the  Swedish  country 
into  wuich  she  journeyed  were  revived  to  do  honor  to  a  marriage 
pleasing  on  all  sides. 

The  little  Duke  of  Scania  was  born  in  1882.  and  is  consequent- 
ly now  ten  years  old ;  but,  like  most  of  the  young  royalties, 
his  menial  and  physical  development  is  quite  ahead  of  his  years, 
since  from  the  time  he  left  his  nurse's  arms  he  has  been  trained 
with  a  view  to  the  responsible  position  he  must  one  day  occupy. 
He  is,  as  the  picture  shows  yon,  a  sturdy,  tine-looking  lad,  with 
more  of  the  Swedish  cast  of  countenance  than  the  German,  but 
lie  has  his  mother's  softness  of  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  also  a 
ton  eh  of  her  gay  liglit-hearteduess,  which,  close  student  and  schol- 
ar that  be  is,  liis  father  encourages  thoroughly,  believing  that 
wholesome  good  spirits  and  buoyancy  are  more  necessary  in  his 
rank  of  life  than  in  any  other,  especially  if  they  be  combined 
with  a  well-disciplined  character. 

The  life  of  the  little  Duke  is  divided  between  the  palace  at 
Stockholm  and  the  summer  home  of  Drottningholm,  seven  miles 
from  the  capital.  There  are  beautiful  grounds,  lawns,  orchards, 
and  wide  grass-sown  fields,  where  he  and  his  younger  brother 
enjoy  themselves  thoroughly.  Strangers  are  chiefly  impressed 
by  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  lives  of  these  royal  boys;  but 
tliis  is  due  to  their  mother's  theory  on  the  subject.  While  they 
are  taught  to  maintain  their  dignity  as  princes,  their  daily  lives 
are  conducted  on  the  simplest  possible  method.  They  meet 
their  parents  at  breakfast  in  the  morning,  which  is  as  informal 
a  meal  as  possible,  and  the  Princess  herself  conducts  them  to  the 
school-room,  conversing  with  their  tutor  for  a  time,  looking  over 
the  lessons  of  the  day.  and  hearing  the  report  of  the  day  previ- 
ous. Military  exercises  are  given  during  the  morning, and  again 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  recreation  they  like  best  is  the  drive 
with  their  mother  later  in  the  day,  or  horseback  exercise  with 
their  father. 

The  old  custom  of  employing  chimney-sweeps  is  still  main- 
tained in  Stockholm,  and  one  morning  while  the  Duke  chanced 
to  be  left  alone  for  a  few  moments  in  his  dressing-room,  the 
sound  familiar  to  all  those  who  have  heard  the  little  sweep  at 
work  came,  from  the  chimney  near  which  he  stood,  and  sudden- 
ly there  appeared,  in  scrambling  fashion,  the  soot-covered  figure 
of  the  boy,  who,  as  it  turned  out,  had  started  on  the  wrong  chim- 
ney. Naturally  he  was  overcome  with  fright  on  tinding  himself 
in  the  young  Duke's  apartments;  but  with  the  natural  feeling 
of  kinship  all  small  boys,  whatever  their  rank,  seem  to  have  for 
each  other,  these  two  were  presently  on  the  best  of  terms.  But 
the  Duke  insisted  upon  being  shown  how  the  sweep  climbed  the 
chimney,  and  when  his  attendant  returned,  he  beheld  to  his  horror 
the  two  boys  laughing  wildly  as  they  scrambled  up  the  aperture, 
the  Duke's  dark  blue  trousers  all  blackened,  and  his  fair  head 
and  rosy  young  face  almost  as  sorry  a  sight  as  the  sweep  him- 
self. Of  course  a  severe  reprimand  was  given  to  the  poor  lit- 
tle lad  of  the  chimney,  but  the  Duke  insisted  that  he  should 
not  be  punished  for  what  he  had  done,  and,  in  fact,  would  give 
his  mother  no  rest  until  they  sought  the  boy  in  his  humble 
home,  and  not  only  assured  him  he  was  forgiven,  but  placed  his 
family  in  more  comfortable  circumstances. 

The  little  Duke's  tastes  lie  strongly  in  the  direction  of  art, 
fostered  by  his  mother,  who  is  exceedingly  talented,  and  has  done 
some  line  modelling  and  sculpture.  Her  studio  in  the  Stock- 
holm palace  is  a  beautiful  room,  where  she  is  fond  of  entertain- 
ing her  especial  friends,  and  it  is  the  little  Duke's  delight  to 


watch  her  at  her  work  and  to  attempt  something  of  the  same 
kind  himself.  He  enjoys  nothing  better  than  being  present 
when  his  mother  has  a  semi-informal  reception,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  conducts  himself  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, yet  with  a  sweet  boyishness  that  makes  his  childhood  so 
attractive  to  those  about  him. 

Like  his  mother,  he  has  the  greatest  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings of  those  about  him,  and  w  ill  try  to  remember  every  face  and 
every  name.  On  one  occasion  two  American  boys  were  brought 
to  see  him  by  a  gentleman  in  the  diplomatic  service.  They  re- 
mained but  a  short  time,  but  were  invited  to  renew  the 
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visit  on  their  return  from  Denmark.  Some  months  later  they 
availed  themselves  of  this  invitation,  and  it  so  chanced  that  they 
met  the  Duke  and  his  tutor  in  the  grounds  of  the  summer  pal- 
ace on  their  way  thither.  The  little  Prince  looked  at  them 
smilingly  for  an  instant,  but  with  a  certain  hesitation  in  his 
manner.  In  fact,  he  had  forgot  ten  their  names,  and  the  meeting 
was  so  accidental  that  no  formal  introduction  passed.  His  in- 
stinctive tact,  however,  came  to  his  rescue,  for,  holding  out  his 
hand,  he  said,  cordially  : 

"  Oh,  you  are  American  !  I  know  you  are  American.  Thai  is 
enough." 

An  old  diplomat  could  hardly  have  managed  tbe  situation 
better. 

When  Charles  Augustus,  King  of  Sweden,  died  suddenly  in 
1809, Napoleon,  whose  word  was  law  with  the  Swedes,  was  ap- 
pealed to  for  a  successor  to  the  throne,  and  he  chose  his  Mar- 
shal, General  Bernadotte.  The  great  kindness  this  officer  had 
shown  all  Swedish  prisoners  during  the  Pomeranian  war  inclined 
the  people,  to  welcome  him,  and  he  reigned  successfully  as  Charles 
John  XIV.,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  sou  Oscar,  who  married  the 
granddaughter  of  the  Kmpress  Josephine. 

The  King  is  passionately  fond  of  art,  poetry,  and  music,  and 
the  talent  displayed  by  his  little  grandson  delight-;  him.  A  fre- 
quent occurrence  is  the  assembling  of  (he  family  in  the  studio 
of  the  Crown-Princess,  when  the  King,  w  ith  one  of  her  boys  on 
his  knee  and  the  others  near  him — there  are  three  lads  now — 
will  read  aloud  or  recite  some  stirring  verses,  or  lie  will  accom- 
pany the  Princess  with  his  violin  to  her  piano,  the.  little  Duke 
of  Scania  also  performing  quite  creditably  on  an  instrument  pre- 
sented to  him — one  of  the  few  genuine  Stradivari  extant.  Not 
long  ago  a  society  in  Stockholm  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
poem,  to  be  submitted  anonymously.  Hundreds  were  sent  in, 
and  after  due  deliberation,  the  choice  was  made;  but  fancy  the 
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surprise  mi  all  sides  when  the  beautiful  anil  classic  versos  were 
found  ID  ha\e  been  writ  tru  l>.v  Kin;;  ( iscar!  In  tills  happy  homo 
lite,  \\ell  cared  for.  lovrd.  tnlorrd.  ami  disciplined.  iln>  little 
nival  ;;i"iniUiin  of  r.ernadotte  bids  fair  to  make  a  wise  and  gen- 
tle ruler  for  the  people,  «  ho  love  him  dearly  now. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
SUMNER'S   SELF  SACRIFICE. 

F  Rust  Norris  had  not  been   rendered   so  nearly  help 

less  by  his  broken  arm,  Sunnier  would  have  endea- 
vored to  make  the  Psyche  bear  them  both  safely  to  land, 
if  not  by  carrying  them,  at  least  by  supporting  them 
while  they  swain  alongside.  On  bis  way  to  the  wrecked 
sloop  be  had  thought  that  perhaps  this  might  be  done; 
bul  as  soon  as  he  discovered  Rust's  real  condition,  he 
knew  that  he  might  as  well  leave  him  there  to  drown  as 
to  attempt  to  burden  the  light  craft  with  their  double 
weight.  At  that  moment  the  lad  made  up  his  mind  that 
Rust  should  have  the  canoe  to  himself,  and  that  he  would 
take  whatever  chance  of  escape  still  remained.  Thus  he 
had  resolutely  shoved  the  canoe  off,  with  its  single  occu- 
IMIII.  while  he  staid  behind,  clinging  to  the  leeward 
mast-slay,  and  watching  n'ith  eager  eyes  the  perilous  pas- 
sag'-  I"  the  beach,  of  the  man  for  whom  he  had  risked  so 
much.  The  act  was  a  bit  of  that  coolly  planned  self- 
sacrificing'  heroism  that  stamps  true  bravery,  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  recklessness. 

In  his  exhausted  and  partially  da/.od  condition  Rust 
did  not  realize  the  sacriliee  made  by  his  young  deliver- 
er until  the  canoe  had  been  snatched  from  the  breakers 
by  a  dozen  willing  hands,  and  drawn  high  on  the  beach 
iieyuiid  their  cruel  grasp.  Then,  on  looking  for  the  boy, 
and  seeing  that  he  bad  remained  behind,  he  uttered  a 
great  cry.  and  sank  down  limp  and  helpless  on  the  wet 
sand. 

Those  on  shore  had  seen  from  the  first  that,  only  one 
was  coming  in  the  canoe,  while  one  was  left  behind;  but 
they  had  not  known  which  of  the  two  was  approaching 
them  until  the  Pysche  was  dragged  from  the  breakers. 

Worth  was  in  an  agony  of  despair  at  his  friend's  peril. 
"  Let  me  go  to  him  !''  he  cried.  "  I  would  rather  drown 
than  stand  here  without  trying  to  save  him  !" 

"No.  Let  me  go!  Let  me  go:"  cried  the  others;  and 
they  made  frantic  attempts  to  again  launch  the  canoe 
through  the  breakers;  but  they  might  as  well  have  tried 
to  launch  it  through  a  stone  wall.  Again  and  again  was 
it  hurled  back,  while  those  who  strove  to  launch  it  were 
torn  from  their  footing  and  flung  upon  the  beach. 

Then  there  was  a  shout  of:  "Here  he  conies!  He  is 
in  the  water!''  and  then  they  strained  their  eyes  in  vain 
for  another  glimpse  of  their  well-loved  young  comrade. 

Simmer  had  indeed  taken  the  plunge,  but  not  volun- 
tarily. He  had  determined  to  icmain  by  the  sloop  until  she 
broke  up  and  he  was  compelled  to  swim,  or  until  the  falling 
tide  should  render  the  passage  of  that  seething-  maelstrom 
less  terrible.  Thus  thinking,  he  was  about  to  seek  the 
poor  shelter  in  which  be  had  found  Rust,  when  a,  gTeat 
wave,  rushing  over  the  wi-i-ck,  swept  him  from  it,  and 
buried  him  beneath  tons  of  its  miu'hty  volume. 

As  lie  came  gasping  to  the  surface,  be  was  again  almost 
immediately  overwhelmed  and  borne  under.  Still  he 
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had  drawn  a  breath  of  air,  and  had  noted  the  direction  of 
the  beach.  Ho  knew  that  sooner  or  later,  alive  or  dead, 
the  waves  \\  i  in  Id  cast  him  ashore.  So,  without  trying  to 
swim  forward,  be  devoted  all  his  energies  to  reaching  the 
surface  and  breathing  as  often  as  possible.  It  seemed  as 
though  he  were  merely  rising  ai:d  sinking,  without  mov- 
ing forward  an  inch,  and  it  required  all  his  self  control  to 
keep  from  exhausting  himself  by  violent  struggles  to 
make  a.  perceptible  headway.  He  retained  his  presence 
of  mind,  however,  and  after  a  hal  I'-hour  of  battle,  the  very 
waves  seemed  to  acknowledge  his  victory,  and  tossed  him 
up  within  sight  of  the  watchers,  who  had  given  up  all 
hope,  except  that  of  tinding  his  lifeless  body. 

They  uttered  a  glad  shout;  hut  it  was  checked  as  lie 
was  again  buried  from  their  sight.  Again  he  appeared, 
and  this  time  much  nearer.  Then  Lieutenant  Carey 
rushed  into  the  water.  Behind  him  Worth,  Quorum,  and 
the  others  formed  a  line,  tight  ly  grasping  each  other's 
hands,  and  at  length  the  swimmer  was  within  their  reach. 

With  cries  of  exultant  joy  they  bore  him  up  the  beach, 
and  laid  him  on  the  sand  ;  but  their  rejoicing  was  quickly 
succeeded  by  consternation.  He  lay  with  closed  eyes, 
cold,  and  apparently  lifeless. 

"Hurry  to  the  schooner,  Worth,  and  tell  them  to  have 
hot  water,  hot  blankets,  and  a  roaring  fire  ready  by  the 
time  we  get  there,"  commanded  the  Lieutenant.  "We 
will  bring  him  as  quickly  as  possible.'' 

For  hours  they  worked  over  the  senseless  form  of  the 
brave  lad.  So  nearly  had  the  sea  accomplished  its  cruel 
purpose  that  but  for  the  lessons  learned  by  the  workers 
years  before,  at  Annapolis.  Simmer  Rankin's  life  would 
have  been  given  in  exchange  for  that  of  Rust  Norris. 
At  length  a  faint  color  tinged  his  cheeks,  a  faint,  breath 
came  from  between  his  lips,  and  they  knew  that  their  ef- 
forts had  not  been  in  vain.  An  hour  later  he  was  sleep- 
ing quietly,  and  it  was  certain  that  nature  would  com- 
plete the  work  of  restoration.  Then  the  same  skill  that 
had  snatched  life  from  apparent  deatli  was  directed  to 
the  setting  and  proper  bandaging  of  Rust's  broken 
arm. 

The  Norther  continued  to  blow  all  that  night  and  the 
following  day,  and  during  this  period  of  enforced  idle- 
ness Sumner  was  not  allowed  to  leave  his  berth.  His 
every  want  was  anticipated,  and  those  who  surrounded 
him  vied  with  one  another  in  their  tender  care  of  the  lad 
who  had  so  well  won  their  regard  and  admiration.  As 
for  Rust  Norris,  his  whole  nature  seemed  to  have  under- 
gone such  a  change  that  his  former  intimates  would  hard- 
ly have  recognized  him.  He  sat  and  watched  constantly 
beside  the  boy  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  and  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  leave  him  for  the  briefest  inter- 
vals. 

During  that  second  day  of  storm  he  made  a  full  con- 
fession of  how  and  why  he  had  attempted  to  thwart  the 
objects  of  Lieutenant  Carey's  expedition.  His  enmity 
had  been  particularly  directed  toward  Sumner,  and  when 
the  latter  instead  of  himself  had  been  chosen  to  pilot 
the  Transit  up  the  reef,  he  had  formed  a  plan  of  revenge 
that  he  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out.  This  was  to 
visit  the  Everglade  Indians,  and  inform  them  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  for  the  purpose  of  spying  out  their  lands, 
and  preparing  for  their  removal  to  a  far-away  country  of 
cold  and  snow,  where  they  would  certainly  die.  To  ac- 
complish this,  he  had  joined  a  Bahama  smuggler,  and,  with 
a  cask  of  rum  as  a  cargo,  they  had  sailed  in  the  small 
sloop  owned  by  the  latter  for  Cape  Sable.  Here  they  had 
met,  a  party  of  Indians  who  had  come  down  from  the 
'<  i  lades  on  a  deer  hunt,  and  after  plying  them  with  rum, 
had  roused  them  to  anger  by  their  lying-  tale  concerning 
the  coming  expedition.  The  Indians  had  departed  to 
spread  the  report  to  the  rest  of  their  band,  and  to  devise 
plans  for  frustrating  the  supposed  purpose  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Their  departure  had  taken  place  on  the  day  of  the 
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Transit's  arrival  011  the  coast,  and  but  for  the  signs  of 
the  approaching  Norther  Rust  Norris  and  his  companion 
would  have  left  the  lagoon  in  which  they  were  so  snugly 
anchored  that  very  afternoon.  Noting  these  signs,  they 
decided  to  remain  where  they  were  until  it  should  blow 
over.  They  had  no  idea  when  the  Transit  would  reach 
the  cape,  nor  did  they  suppose  that  Sunnier  w;is  aware 
of  the  passage  into  the  lagoon.  It  was  therefore  with 
surprise  and  consternation  that  they  found  those  whom 
they  had  attempted  to  injure  anchored  close  beside  them. 
They  at  once  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  dark- 
ness to  run  out  of  the  lagoon  before  the  storm  broke,  and 
seek  another  shelter  among  the  mangrove  keys  a  short 
distance  further  inland. 

They  slipped  their  cable,  not  daring  to  lift  the  anchor, 
for  fear  the  sound  might  be  heard  011  board  the  schooner, 
and  drifted  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek  with  the  last 
of  the  ebb-tide.  Here,  while  waiting  for  a  breeze,  Rust 
conceived  the  idea  of  effectually  crippling  the  expedition 
by  stealing  their  boats,  and  went  back  up  the  creek  for 
that  purpose.  He  cut  them  loose  from  the  schooner,  and 
attempted  to  tow  them  silently  down  to  where  the  sloop 
lay,  but  as  the  tide  had  turned  and  was  flooding  strong- 
ly up  the  creek,  he  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  So  he 
turned  them  adrift,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  be 
driven  to  the  farther  side  of  the  lagoon  and  dashed  to 
pieces  by  the  storm  that  was  about  to  break.  At  any 
rate,  the  expedition  would  be  so  long  delayed  in  recover- 
ing their  boats,  that  the  news  of  their  coming  would  he 
spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Everglades  be- 
fore they  could  enter  them. 

So  much  time  had  thus  been  wasted  that  before  the 
sloop  could  be  taken  to  the  proposed  place  of  safety  the 
storm  burst  in  all  its  fury.  They  were  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  another  place  that  was  partially  exposed,  but 
where  with  two  anchors  they  could  probably  have  ridden 
out  the  gale.  With  but  one,  they  were  dragged  from 
their  moorings  soon  after  daylight,  and  driven  on  the 
reef  where  the  sloop  now  lay.  Rust's  arm  had  been 
broken  by  the  jibing  of  the  main  boom,  and,  left  alone, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  those  raging  seas,  he  had  given  up 
all  hope  long  before  Sumner  came  to  his  rescue. 

"And  to  think,"  said  Rust,  in  conclusion,  "that  the 
fellow  to  whom  I  was  doing  all  this  meanness  should 
have  come  after  me,  and  offered  to  throw  away  his  own 
life  to  save  mine!  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  makes  me 
feel  meaner  'n  a  toad-fish  !" 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

GOOD-BY    TO    THE    "TRANSIT." 

THAT  night  the  Norther  broke,  and  by  the  following 
morning  the  weather  was  of  that  absolutely  perfect  char- 
acter that  makes  the  winter  the  most  delightful  season  of 
the  year  in  southern  Florida.  The  sun  shone  with  un- 
clouded splendor,  fish  leaped  f  i-om  the  clear  waters,  gay- 
plumaged  birds  flitted  among  the  mangroves,  and  made 
the  air  vocal  with  their  happy  songs.  All  nature  was 
full  of  life  and  rejoicing. 

Although  Lieutenant  Carey  was  much  disturbed  by 
learning  that  false  reports  had  been  spread  among  the  Ind- 
ians concerning  the  nature  of  his  expedition,  and  realized 
that  its  difficulties  would  be  greatly  increased  thereby. 
lie  had  no  thought  of  abandoning  it.  Therefore  by  the 
earliest  daylight  preparations  were  made  for  repairing  the 
damaged  cruisers,  and  putting  them  in  condition  for  a  new 
start.  The  stanch  little  Psyclie  had  been  brought  down 
the  beach  the  day  before.  There  was  a  good  supply  of 
tools  aboard  the  schooner,  and  Sumner,  who  had  fully  re- 
covered his  strength,  was  found  to  be  so  expert  a  ship- 
wright that  he  was  intrusted  with  planning  and  directing 
the  repairs  to  the  cruisers,  while  the  Lieutenant,  with 


several  men,  went  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
wrecked  sloop,  and  see  what  could  be  done  with  her. 

They  found  her  injuries  so  much  less  than  was  expected, 
that  within  three  clays  she  had  been  hauled  off  the  reef 
and  rendered  sufficiently  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  back 
to  Key  West.  In  this  time  also  Sumner  finished  his  job 
on  the  cruisers,  and  they  were  again  in  thorough  order 
for  the  work  required  of  them. 

Rust  Norris  was  able  to  render  them  one  service,  by 
guiding  them  to  some  cisterns  from  which  they  obtained 
the  supply  of  fresh  water,  without  which  they  would  not 
have  dared  proceed  on  their  cruise.  His  companion,  who 
was  a  good  hunter  and  well  acquainted  with  the  game 
resorts  of  that  vicinity,  provided  them  with  plenty  of  fresh 
venison.  He  also  won  Worth's  regard  by  giving  him  a 
turkey  call,  or  whistle  made  from  one  of  the  wing  bmii's 
of  a  wild  turkey,  and  taking  him  off  before  daylight  one 
morning  on  a  turkey  hunt.  From  this  the  boy  returned 
fully  as  proud  as  the  fine  gobbler  he  had  shot  had  been  a 
short  time  before.  So  elated  was  he  by  this  success  that 
he  declared  himself  to  be  the  hunter  of  the  expedition 
from  that  time  forth,  and  promised  to  provide  it  with  all 
necessary  meat. 

By  the  close  of  the  third  day  after  the  storm  every- 
thing was  in  readiness  for  a  new  start.  That  evening 
was  spent  in  writing  letters  to  be  sent  back  by  the  sloop, 
and  daylight  of  the  following  morning  saw  both  vessels 
standing  out  of  the  lagoon.  Once  outside,  the  sloop  bore 
away  to  the  westward,  its  occupants  waving  their  hats  and 
shouting  good  wishes  to  those  whom  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore they  had  tried  their  best  to  injure. 

"  I  declare!''  said  Sumner  to  Worth,  "  I  don't  know  of 
anything  that  makes  a  fellow  feel  better  than  to  succeed 
in  turning  an  enemy  into  a  friend.  Now  I  shall  always 
like  Rust  Norris,  and  he  will  always  like  me,  while  if  no 
dilliculty  had  arisen  between  us  we  might  have  been  on 
speaking  terms  all  our  lives  without  caring  particularly 
for  each  other." 

"  But,  Sumner,"  exclaimed  Worth,  in  a  grieved  tone, 
"aren't  you  ever  going  to  care  particularly  for  me  be- 
cause we  have  never  been  enemies?" 

"Care  for  you.  old  man!  After  all  we  have  gone 
through  with  together,  and  after  all  the  anxiety  we  have 
had  on  account  of  each  other?  Why,  Worth,  if  I  cared 
any  more  for  you  than  I  do,  I'd  pack  you  up  in  cotton 
and  send  you  home  by  express,  for  fear  you  might  get  hurt." 

"Then  please  don't,"  laughed  the  boy,  "for  I  want  to 
see  the  Everglades,  and  do  some  more  hunting  before  I 
am  sent  home." 

Although  Worth  was  so  impatient  to  see  the  'Glades, 
and  though  the  Transit  was  headed  directly  for  them,  he 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  seeing  other  things 
for  some  days  to  come.  For  a  whole  week  the  little 
schooner  threaded  her  way  through  the  most  bewildering 
maze  of  islands,  reefs,  and  channels  known  to  this  conti- 
nent. There  wrere  thousands  of  keys  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  all  covered  with  the  mangroves  that  had  built 
them.  As  for  the  oyster  bars,  sand  bars,  and  reefs,  they 
were  so  numerous  that  in.  finding  her  way  through  them 
the  Transit  was  headed  to  every  point,  half-point,  and 
quarter-point  of  the  compass  during  each  hour  of  her  sail- 
ing time.  The  number  of  times  that  she  ran  aground  were 
innumerable,  as  were  those  that  she  was  compelled  to 
turn  back  from  some  blind  channel  and  seek  a  new  one. 

Through  all  this  bewildering  maze  of  keys  and  chan- 
nels great  tide  rivers  of  crystal  water  continually  ebbed 
and  flowed.  In  them  uncounted  millions  of  fish,  from 
huge  silvery  tarpon,  vampirelike  devil-fish,  and  ravenous 
sharks,  down  to  tiny  fellows,  striped,  spotted,  or  mottled 
with  every  hue  of  the  rainbow,  rushed  and  sported,  chased 
and  being  chased,  devouring  and  being  devoured,  but  al- 
ways affording  a  fascinating  kaleidoscope  of  darting  forms 
and  flashing  colors. 
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Nor  was  the  bird  life  of  these  Ten  Thousand  Islands 
less  interesting-.  It  seemed  as  though  the  numbers  of  the 
-Teat  \Vader  and  Soarer  families  collected  here  were  al- 
most as  many  as  the  fish  on  which  they  feasted.  Whole 
I'egimentsof  stately  flamingoes,  clad  in  their  pink  hunting- 
coats,  stood  solemnly  on  tlieniml  Hats.  Squadrons  of snow- 
\\  hitc  pelicans  sailed  in  company  with  fleets  of  their  more 
sohrrlv  plumtiged  comrades.  Great  snowy  herons,  little 
white  herons,  great  blue  herons,  little  blue  herons,  green 
herons,  and  yellow-legged  herons  mingled  with  cranes  and 
curlews  on  the  oyster  bars.  Ducks  of  infinite  variety,  to- 
gether \\iili  multitudes  of  coots  and  cormorants,  floated 
serenely  on  the  placid  waters.  Overhead,  clouds  of  snowy 


sent  back  by  the  schooner,  and  again  all  hands  were  or- 
dered to  turn  out  by  daylight. 

Lieutenant  Carey  had  decided  to  send  one  of  the  cruisers 
back,  and  to  take  but  one  besides  the  three  canoes  into  the 
'Glades.  The  recent  difficulties  of  navigation  had  shown 
him  that  a  full  crew  would  be  needed  to  carry  the 
schooner  back  to  deep  water,  and  he  also  imagined  that 
the  fewer  boats  the  explorers  had  to  force  through  the 
'Glades  the  easier  they  would  get  along.  The  Indians, 
too,  would  be  less  suspicious  of  a  small  party  than  of  a 
large  one.  Thus  he  decided  to  limit  the  party  to  himself 
and  the  two  boys  in  the  canoes,  with  Quorum  and  one 
other  man  in  the  cruiser,  or  five  in  all. 
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ibises,  outlined  in  pink  by  edgings  of  roseate  spoon-bills, 
rose  and  fell  and  glinted  in  the  bright  sunlight.  Gan- 
nets,  gulls,  and  ospreys hovered  above  the  fishing-grounds. 
Bald-headed  eagles  watched  them  from  the  tops  of  tall 
mangroves,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  pounce  down 
and  rob  them  of  their  prey.  Far  overhead,  black  specks 
against  the  brilliant  blue  of  the  sky.  sailed,  on  motion- 
less pinions,  stately  men-of-war  hawks  or  frigate-birds — 
most  graceful  of  all  the  soarers.  All  these,  and  many 
more,  the  mere  naming  of  which  would  fill  a  chapter, 
nocked  to  these  teeming  fishing-grounds,  and  afforded  a 
never-ending  source  of  wonder  and  amusement  to  our 
young  canoemates  and  their  companions. 

Si  ill,  with  all  these,  besides  the  unending  difficulties  of 
the  navigation  to  occupy  their  minds,  the  end  of  a  week 
found  the  boys  heartily  tired  of  mangrove  keys  and  blind 
channels,  and  anxious  for  a  change  of  scene.  It  was, 
then/fore,  with  a  feeling  of  decided  relief  that  a  dark  un- 
broken line,  stretching  north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  was  finally  sighted  and  pronounced  to  be  the 
pine  woods  of  the  mainland.  Approaching  it  with  in- 
finite difficulty  on  account  of  the  rapidly  shoaling  water, 
they  at  length  discovered  a  large  stream  the  water  of 
which  was  brackish.  It  was  evidently  one  of  the  numer- 
ous waterways  draining  the  vast  reservoirs  of  the  'Glades 
into  the  sea.  Here  the  exploring  party  was  to  leave  the 
Ti'finsit  and  take  to  the  smaller  craft,  in  which  they  pro- 
pos -d  to  penetrate  the  interior. 

A  <.raii  i  an  evening  was  devoted  to  writing  letters  to  be 


With  a  breakfast  by  lamp-light,  and  the  final  prepara- 
tions hurried  as  much  as  possible,  the  sun  was  just  rising 
u  lien  the  little  fleet  shoved  off  from  the  Transit,  and  with 
(lashing  paddles  entered  the  mouth  of  the  dark-looking 
river,  the  waters  of  which,  in  all  probability,  the  keels  of 
white  men's  boats  were  now  to  furrow  for  the  first  time. 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  Sloe.  You  want  to  hurry  round  to 
Cape  Florida,  or  we'll  be  there  first!" 

"Good-by,  Quorum!  Look  out  for  that  woolly  scalp 
of  yours!"  came  from  the  schooner. 

"  Good-by!  Good  luck!  Good-by!"  and  then  the  canoes 
rounded  a  wooded  point,  and  were  lost  to  sight  of  those 
who  watched  their  first  plunge  into  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


DIMPLES. 

THE  wavelets  of  the  sea 
O'er  the  lonely  strand 
Leave  the  airy  dimples 
On  the  golden  sand. 

The  ripples  of  the  air. 

Where  the  garden  glows, 
Make  the  shining  dimples 

On  the  dewy  rose. 

The  kisses  of  the  mother, 
When  her  babe  she  seeks, 

Print  the  smiling  dimples 
On  the  baby's  cheeks. 


R.  K.  M. 
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TWO    PRISONERS. 

BY     Til  Oil  AS     N  ELS  UN     PAGE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "Two  LITTLE  CONFEDERATES,"  "AMONG  THE  CAMPS',"  ETC. 


QUEEZED  m  between  other  old  dingy 
houses  clown  a  dirty,  narrow  street 
paved  with  cobble-stones,  and  bavin"-, 
in  place  of  sidewalks,  gutters  filled  with 
gray  slop-water,  stood  a  bouse  older 
and  dingier  than  the  rest.  It  had  a  bat- 
tered and  knock-kneed  look,  and  it  leant 
on  the  houses  on  either  side  of  it,  as  if  it  were  unable  to 
stand  np  alone.  The.  door  was  just  on  a  level  with  the 
street,  and  in  rainy  weather  the  water  poured  in  and  ran 
through  the  narrow  liltle  passage.  The  windows  were 
broken  in  many  places,  and  were  stuffed  with  old  rags,  or 
in  some  places  had  bits  of  oil-cloth  nailed  over  the  holes. 
It  looked  black  and  disreputable  even  in  that  quarter, 
and  it  was.  Only  the  poorest  and  most  unfortunate 
would  stay  in  such  a  hovel.  Il  seemed  to  be  in  charge 
of  a  woman  named  Mrs.  O'Meath,  who  had  once  been  a 
washer  woman,  but  who  had  long  given  n|>  a  profession 
which  required  such  constant  use  of  water,  and  who  now, 
so  far  as  could  be  seen,  used  no  liquid  in  any  way  except 
whiskey  or  beer. 

The  dingiest  room  in  this  house  was,  perhaps,  that  at  the 
head  of  the  second  flight  of  rickety  stairs.  It  was  small 
and  dim.  Its  single  window  looked  out  over  the  tops  of 
wretched  little  shingled  houses  to  the  backs  of  some 
large  warehouses  beyond.  The  only  break  in  the  view 
of  squalor  was  the  blue  sky  over  the  top  of  the  great  elm 
shading  the  back  portico  of  a  large  house  several  squares 
off.  In  this  miserable  room,  unfurnished  except  with  a 


bed  and  chair,  lived  a  person  —  a  little  girl.  You  could 
hardly  tell  her  age,  for  the  face  looked  much  older  than 
the  little  crooked  body.  There  were  lines  around  the 
mouth  and  about  the  white  face  which  might  have  been 
worn  by  years,  or  only  by  suffering.  The  bed-ridden 
body  was  that  of  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve.  The  arms  and 
thin  hands  looked  as  the  face  did — older;  and  as  she 
lay  in  her  narrow  bed  she  might  have  been  any  moderate 
age.  Her  sandy  hair  was  straight  and  faded;  her  eyes 
were  large  and  sad.  She  was  known  to  Mrs.  O'Meath 
and  the  few  people  who  knew  her  at  all  as  "  Molly."  If 
she  had  any  other  name,  it  was  not  known.  She  had  no 
father  nor  mother.  She  never  knew  her  father.  Her 
mother  she  remembered  dimly,  or  thought  she  did;  she 
was  not  sure.  It  was  a  dim  memory  of  a  young  woman 
ivlio  was  good  to  her,  and  who  seemed  very  beautiful, 
and  it  was  all  connected  with  green  trees  and  grass,  and 
a  little  house,  and  birds  flying  about.  At  least  that  was 
her  belief;  she  was  not  sure  that  it  was  not  a  dream. 

Ever  since  she  remembered  clearly  she  had  been  lying 
there,  a  prisoner  in  bed.  in  that  room.  She  did  not 
know  how  she  got  there.  She  must  belong  in  some 
way  to  Mrs.  O'Meath,  for  Mrs.  O'Meath  looked  after  her. 
It  was  not  much  looking  after  at  best.  Mrs.  O'Meath 
used  to  bring  her  her  food,  such  as  it  was— it  was  not 
very  much — and  attend  to  her  wants.  Molly  suffered 
sometimes ;  for  she  could  not  walk — she  had  never  walked 
— and  sometimes  when  Mrs.  O'Meath  got  drunk  she  did 
not  come  up-stairs  at  all  during  the  day.  She  was  al- 
ways kinder  to  her  next  day,  however,  and  explained, 
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with  iinicli  regret,  that  she  hail  been  sick,  too  sick  to  get  a 
mouthful  for  herself  even  :  l>ut  other  people  who  lived  in 
the  house  told  .Molly  that  she  was  just  drunk,  and  Molly 
soon  got  to  know  the  signs.  M  rs.  I  )  Meath  would  be  cross 
and  ugly.  Sometimes  she  used  to  threaten  her  with  the 
poorhouse.  Molly  did  not  know  what  that  was;  she  just 
knew  it  was  something  dreadful  (like  a  prison,  she 
llioughtl.  She  could  not  complain,  however,  for  she 
knew  very  well  what  Mrs.  O'Meath  did  was  out  of  char- 
ity for  her,  and  because  she  had  promised  some  one  to 
look  after  her.  The  little  sewing  Molly  did  for  her  was 
not  anything,  she  knew.  The  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
house  were  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  Mrs.  O'Meath,  and 
did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  child. 

Molly's  companions  were  two  old  books  or  parts  of 
books:  one  a  torn  copy  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the 
other  a  copy  of  the  Arabitni  Nights  Entertainment. 
These  she  knew  by  heart.  She  used  to  question  the 
women  in  the  house,  when  they  would  stop  at  the  door, 
about  things  outside  ;  but  they  knew  only  about  their 
neighbors  and  their  quarrels  and  misfortunes  —  who  got 
drunk,  who  had  a  new  sofa  or  frock,  who  had  been 
threatened  by  the  police,  and  who  had  been  refused  a 
drink  at  the  bar.  Molly's  questions  about  the  fairies  and 
great  ladies  simply  set  her  down  with  them  as  a  half- 
crazy  thing.  So  Molly  was  left  to  her  own  thoughts, 
and  they  stood  her  in  good  stead.  Her  little  bed  was 
fortunately  right  by  the  window,  and  she  could  look  out 
over  the  houses.  The  pigeons  which  circled  about  or 
walked  upon  the  roofs,  and  the  little  brown  sparrows 
which  flew  around  and  quarrelled  and  complained,  were 
her  chief  companions,  and  she  used  to  make  up  stories 
about  them.  She  soon  learned  to  know  them  even  at  a 
distance,  and  knew  where  they  belonged.  She  learned 
their  habits,  and  observed  their  life.  She  gave  them 
names,  and  made  up  stories  about  them  to  herself. 

They  were  fairies  or  genii,  and  lived  under  spells;  they 
saw  things  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men,  and  heard 
strange  music  which  the  ears  of  men  could  not  catch. 
One  thing  which  interested  her  most  was  a  bird  in  a  cage 
which  used  to  hang  outside  of  the  back  window  of  a  house 
nol  far  from  hers.  Over  this  bird  Molly  watched  more 
closely  than  all  the  others,  and  had  more  feeling  for  it. 
Shut  up  in  the  wire  bars,  whilst  all  the  other  birds  were 
flying  about  so  free  and  joyous,  it  reminded  her  of  her- 
self. It,  was  a  mocking-bird,  and  sometimes  it  used  to 
sing  so  that  .she  could  hear  its  notes  clear  and  ringing. 
She  felt  how  miserable  it  was,  confined  behind  its  bars, 
when  there  was  the  whole  sky  outside  for  it  to  spread  its 
wings  under.  Shortly  after  it  first  came  it  sang  a  great 
deal ;  but  Molly  knew  it  was  not  for  joy,  but  only  to  the 
sky  and  the  birds  outside;  for  it  used  to  nutter  and  look 
frightened  or  angry  whenever  the  woman  (Mrs.  Jones, 
Mrs.  O'Meath  said  her  name  was)  leaned  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  and  sometimes  the  birds  would  come  and  look  at 
it  in  a  curious,  half  pitying  way,  and  it  would  try  to  fly, 
and  would  strike  against  the  cage  and  fall  down,  and 
then  it  would  stop  singing  for  a  while.  Molly  would 
have  loved  to  pet  it,  and  then  to  have  turned  it  loose, 
and  seen  it  fly  away  singing.  She  knew  what  joy  would 
have  filled  its  little  heart  to  see  the  woods  and  the  green 
fields  and  pastures  and  streams,  for  she  knew  how  she 
would  have  felt  to  see  them.  She  had  never  seen  them 
in  all  her  life — unless  she  had  not  dreamed  that  dream. 
Maybe  if  it  were  set  free,  it  would  come  back  sometimes 
and  would  sing  for  her,  and  tell  her  about  freedom  and 
the  green  fields. 

The  bird  had  not  always  been  in  a  cage;  it  had 
been  born  in  a  lilac-bush  in  a  great  garden,  with  oth- 
er lilac-bushes  and  tall  hollyhocks  of  every  hue,  and 
rose-bushes  all  around  it;  and  it  had  been  brought  up 
there,  and  had  found  its  mate  ill  an  orchard  near  by, 
where  there  were  apple-trees,  and  a  little  stream  bordered 


with  willows,  which  looked  almost  white  sometimes  when 
the  wind  blew.  It  had  often  sung  all  night  long  in  the 
moonlight  to  its  mate;  and  one  day,  when  it  was  getting 
a  breakfast  for  the  young  in  its  nest  in  the  lilacs,  it  had 
been  caught  in  a  tiling  with  slats  to  it;  and  a  man  bad 
come  and  had  carried  it  somewhere  in  a  close  basket,  and 
had  put  it  into  a.  thing  with  bars  all  around  it  like  a 
jail,  and  with  a  dirty  floor;  and  a  woman  had  bought 
it,  and  had  kept  it  shut  up  ever  since  in  the  cage,  .It  had 
come  near  starving  to  death  for  a  while;  for  at  first  it 
could  not  eat  the  seed  and  stuff  which  covered  the  bottom 
of  its  cage,  they  were  so  stale;  but  at  last  it  had  to  eat, 
it  was  so  hungry.  It  grew  sick,  though,  not  being  used 
to  be  shut  up  in  such  a  close,  hot  place  with  the  woman 
and  people  always  moving  about  it,  and  it  hoped  it  would 
die.  Sometimes  the  woman  used  to  hang  it  outside  of 
her  window,  and  after  she  went  away  it  used  to  sing, 
hoping  that  its  mate  might  hear,  and  even  if  it  could 
not  release  it,  at  least  might  come  near  enough  to  sing 
to  it  and  tell  it  of  the  garden  and  the  lilacs  and  the  or- 
chard and  the  dew.  Then,  again,  when  she  did  not 
come,  it  would  grow  melancholy,  and  sometimes  would 
try  to  break  out  of  its  prison.  Sometimes  at  night  it 
would  dream  of  the  lilacs,  and  would  sing.  How  Molly 
watched  it  and  listened  to  it,  and  how  she  pitied  it! 

The  chief  story  which  Molly  made  up  was  one  about 
the  great  gray  house  away  over  beyond  the  other  houses. 
There  she  could  see  a  little  girl  walking  about  in  the 
long  gallery  —  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  with  a 
colored  woman,  her  nurse.  Molly  had  very  keen  eyes, 
and  could  see  clearly  a  great  distance;  but  she  could  not, 
of  course,  see  the  features  of  the  little  girl.  She  could 
only  tell  that  she  had  long  hair,  and  wore  dresses,  some- 
times white,  sometimes  blue,  sometimes  pink.  She  knew 
she  must  be  beautiful.  She  always  pictured  her  so,  and 
she  was  always  oil  the  watch  for  her.  At  times  she 
came  out  with  something  in  her  arms,  which  Molly  knew 
was  a  doll,  and  Molly  used  to  fancy  the  way  the  doll 
looked;  it  must  have  golden  ringlets,  and  blue  eyes, 
and  pink  cheeks,  and  look  like  a  princess.  Molly  felt 
sure  that  the  little  girl  must  be  a  princess.  The  doll 
would  be  dressed  in  silk  and  embroidery.  She  set  to 
work,  and  with  her  scraps  made  a  dress  and  a  whole  suit 
of  under-clothes  for  it,  such  as  she  thought  it  ought  to 
have.  The  dress  was  nothing  but  a  little  piece  of  shiny 
pink  cambric  trimmed  with  her  silk  bits,  and  the  under- 
clothes were  only  cotton  ;  but  she  flounced  the  dress  with 
ends  of  colored  thread,  and  embroidered  it  beautifully. 

One  day  she  saw  the  little  girl  on  the  gallery  playing 
with  something  that  was  not  a  doll;  it  ran  around  after 
her,  and  hung  on  to  her  skirt.  At  first  Molly  could  not 
see  it;  but  then  the  little  girl  lifted  it  up  in  her  arms, 
and  Molly  saw  that  it  was  a  little  dog,  a  fat,  grayish-yel- 
low puppy.  For  several  days  it  used  to  come  out  and 
play  with  its  little  mistress,  or  she  would  play  with  it ; 
lifting  it,  carrying  it,  feeding  it,  hugging  and  kissing  it. 
Molly  sighed.  Oh.  how  she  would  like  to  have  a  little 
dog  like  that!  Her  little  room  looked  darker  and  gloom- 
ier than  ever.  She  felt  so  lonely.  She  turned  over 
and  tried  to  sleep,  but  could  not.  She  was  so  lonely. 
She  had  nothing;  she  had  never  had  anything.  She 
could  not  ever  hope  to  have  a  doll;  hut.  oh,  if  she  had  a 
puppy  !  Next  day  she  thought  of  it  more  than  ever;  and 
every  day  afterwards  she  thought  of  it. 

She  actually  dreamed  about  it  at  night;  a  beautiful 
fat  puppy  came  and  got  up  by  her  on  the  bed  and  cud- 
dled up  against  her  and  went  to  sleep.  She  felt  its 
breathing.  She  actually  saved  some  of  her  dinner,  her 
bones,  for  several  days,  and  hid  them,  to  feel  that  she  had 
some  food  for  it,  though  she  was  hungry  herself.  No 
puppy  came,  however,  and  she  had  to  give  it  up,  and 
content  herself  with  looking  out  for  the  puppy  on  the 
white  gallery  beyond  the  house-tops. 
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Mildred  lived  in  a  great  big  house,  or  rather  she  lived 
in  two  big  houses — one  in  the  country  in  the  summer, 
and  in  the  winter  in  one  in  the  city.  That  in  the  coun- 
try was  on  a  hill  surrounded  by  a  yard  and  big  old  trees, 
and  with  green  fields  stretching  around  it,  where  the  colts 
and  lambs  played,  and  with  the  garden  on  one  side  filled 
with  lilacs  and  rose-bushes, where  Mildred  played.  It  was 
an  old  house,  with  a  great  hall  running  through  it,  two 
drawing-rooms  on  one  side,  and  the  library  and  dining- 
room  on  the  other.  The  house  in  the  city  was  a  taller 
house  than  the  one  in  the  country,  and  had  more  and 
higher  rooms  and  finer  things  in  it;  it  was  taller  than 
any  house  around  it.  It  was  set  back  in  a  yard,  and  had 
large  trees  about  it,  too;  but  somehow  Mildred  liked  the 
house  in  the  country  best.  Mildred  had  large  brown 
eyes  and  brown  hair.  She  was  a  little  lame  from  an  ac- 
cident, and  she  was  sensitive.  She  often  thought  it  hard 
that  she  could  not  run  about  and  play  like  other  children. 
In  town  it  was  very  bad.  She  did  not  like  town.  There 
she  was  cramped  up.  and  had  to  be  dressed  and  taken  to 
walk  by  her  Mammy,  and  her  playthings  were  all  "  made 
playthings." 

In  town  she  had  her  play-room,  a  large  chamber  next 
to  the  nursery ;  but  it  was  too  formal ;  it  was  all  "  fixed  " 
for  her.  The  only  place  she  really  liked  was  a  large  up- 
per veranda,  where  she  could  run  about.  In  the  country 
she  was  free;  she  could  run  about  the  yard  or  garden, 
and  play  with  the  young  birds  and  chickens  and  "live" 
things;  one  "  live  "  thing  was  worth  all  the  "made"ones 
in  the  world,  in  Mildred's  eyes;  and  if  it  was  sick  or  crip- 
pled, she  just  loved  it.  A  lame  chicken  that  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  brood,  or  a  bird  that  had 
broken  its  wing  falling  out  of  the  nest,  was  her  pet  and 
care.  Her  play-room  in  town  was  filled  with  dolls  and 
toys  of  every  size  and  kind,  in  every  condition  ;  for  a  doll's 
condition  is  different  from  that  of  people;  it  depends  not 
on  the  house  it  lives  in  and  the  wealth  it  has,  but  on  the 
state  of  its  body  and  features.  Her  play-house  in  the 
country  was  a  corner  of  a  closet,  under  the  roof.  There 
she  used  to  have  war  with  her  Mammy ;  for  Mammy  was 
very  strict,  and  had  severe  ideas.  So  whenever  a  sick 
chicken  or  a  lame  duck  was  found  crying  and  tucked 
up  in  some  of  the  doll's  best  dresses,  there  was  a  battle. 
"I  don't  want  dolls,"  Mildred  would  say.  "It  don't 
hurl  a  doll  to  break  it;  they  don't  care;  they  carn't 
grow;  I  want  something  I  can  get  well  and  feed."  In- 
deed, this  was  what  her  heart  hungered  for.  What  she 
wanted  was  company.  She  felt  it  more  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country,  for  in  town  she  had  nothing  but  dolls. 
She  used  to  think,  "  Oh,  if  I  just  had  a  chicken  or  a  bird 
to  pel  and  to  love — something  young  and  sweet!" 

One  day  a  fat,  fawn  colored  puppy,  as  soft  as  a  ball  of 
wool  and  as  awkward  as  a  baby,  came  waddling  up  to  her 
on  the  street,  pulled  at  her  dress,  rolled  over  her  feet, 
and  would  not  let  her  alone.  She  was  delighted  with  it. 
It  was  quite  lame  in  one  of  its  legs,  as  if  it  had  been 
broken.  She  played  with  it,  arid  hugged  it,  and  fed  it 
with  a  biscuit;  and  it  licked  her  hands,  and  pinched  her 
with  its  little  white  teeth.  After  a  while  Mammy  tried 
to  drive  it  away,  but  it  would  not  go;  it  had  taken  too 
great  a  fancy  to  its  new-found  playmate  to  leave  her; 
and  though  Mammy  slapped  it,  and  took  a  switch  and 
beat  it,  it  just  ran  off  a  little  way,  and  then  turned  around 
and  followed  them  again,  coming  up  to  them  in  the  most 
enticing  way.  When  they  reached  home,  Mammy  shut,  it 
out  of  the  gate;  but  it  staid  there  and  cried,  and  finally 
squeezed  through  the  fence,  scraping  its  little  fat  sides; 
and  running  up  to  the  porch  after  them,  slipped  into  the 
house,  and  actually  ran  and  hid  itself  from  Mammy  un- 
der some  furniture  in  the  drawing-room. 

Mildred  begged  her  father  to  let  her  keep  the  dog.  He 
said  she  might,  until  they  could  find  the  owner;  but  that 


it  was  a  beautiful  puppy,  and  the  owner  would  probably 
want  him.  Mildred  took  him  to  her  play-room  and  played 
with  him,  and  that  night  she  actually  smuggled  him  into 
her  bed;  but  Mammy  found  him  and  turned  him  out  of 
so  snug  a  retreat,  and  Mildred  was  glad  to  compromise  on 
having  him  safely  shut  up  in  a  box  in  the  kitchen.  Her 
father  put  an  advertisement  in  the  papers,  and  every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  find  the  owner;  but  he  never  was  found, 
which  was  perhaps  due  to  Mildred's  fervent  prayers  that 
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he  might  not  be  found  She  prayed  hard  that  his  owner 
might  not  come  after  him,  even  if  he  had  to  die  not  to 
do  so. 

She  named  the  puppy  Roy,  and  from  that  time  she 
found  a  new  life  in  the  city.  The  two  were  always  to- 
gether, playing  and  romping. 

The  upper  gallery  was  her  favorite  place.  There 
she  could  run  about,  without  having  Mammy  scold  her 
for  letting  Roy  scratch  up  the  floor.  Roy  made  havoc 
in  her  play-room  ;  he  appeared  to  have  a  special  fondness 
for  doll  babies,  and  would  chew  their  feet  off  recklessly. 
He  did  not  have  a  wholly  easy  time,  however,  for  Mildred 
used  to  insist  on  dressing  him  up  and  making  him  sleep 
in  her  doll's  cradle  and  ride  in  her  doll's  carriage,  and  as 
Roy  had  the  bad  taste  not  to  appreciate  these  honors,  lie 
had  to  be  trained.  Mammy  had  been  strict  enough  with 
Mildred  to  give  her  very  sound  ideas  of  discipline,  so  Mil- 
dred used  to  coerce  Roy  sometimes  till  he  rebelled  with 
whines.  It  was  all  due  to  affection,  however,  and  Roy 
used  to  whine  more  over  the  huggings  his  little  mistress 
gave  him  than  anything  else. 

"  What  you  squeezin'  dat  dog  so  for  ?  Stop  dat !  Don' 
you  heah  him  cryin'?"  Mammy  used  to  say. 

"  'Tain'  any  usehavin'a  dog  if  you  carn't  squeeze  him," 
Mildred  would  say. 

So  it  went  on;  and  whenever  they  went  out,  Roy  used 
to  go  along.  Roy  was  a  most  inquisitive  dog.  Curiosity 
was  his  besetting  sin.  It  got  him  into  more  trouble  than 
anything  else.  He  used  to  chew  up  lace  curtains,  and 
taste  the  silk  of  the  chair  covers  in  the  parlors  just  to  try 
them,  though  anything  else  would  have  done  just  as  well ; 
and  once  or  twice  he  actually  tried  the  bottoms  of  Mam- 
my's dress.  This  was  a  dreadful  mistake  for  him  to  make, 
as  lie  found  out,  for  Mammy  allowed  no  liberties  to  be 
taken  with  her. 

"'Ain't  you  got  no  better  sense 'n  to  be  chawin'  my 
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friH-k,  dog  T  she   used  to  say.      "  Ef  you   ':iin'l,  I  gwino 

teach     VOII    better." 

When  In-  went  out  to  walk,  lie  carried  his  curiosity  to 
great  limits— indeed,  as  it  proved,  to  a  fatal  length.  He 
had  grown  somewhat,  and  could  run  about  without  trip- 
ping up  over  himself  every  few  steps;  and  as  he  grew  up 
a  little,  he  was  always  poking  into  st  range  yards  or  around 
new  corners.  Once  or  twice  he  had  come  near  getting 
into  serious  trouble,  for  large  dogs  suddenly  bounded  up 
from  door-mats  and  out  of  unnoticed  corners,  and  appear- 
ed very  em-ions  to  know  what  business  he,  a  little  fat  puppy, 
had  coining  into  their  premises  uninvited.  In  such  cases 
Roy  always  took  out  as  hard  as  his  little  fat  legs  could 
carry  him;  or  if  they  ran  after  him,  he  just  curled  over 
on  liis  back,  holding  up  his  feet  in  the  most  supplicating 
way  till  no  dog  would  have  the  heart  to  hurt  him. 

At  last  one  day  he  disappeared,  and  no  efforts  could 
find  him.  He  was  hunted  for  high  and  low;  advertise- 
ments were  put  into  the  papers,  a  reward  was  offered,  and 
evei-v  exertion  was  made  to  find  him;  but  in  vain.  The 
la-t  that,  was  seen  of  him  he  was  playing  out  in  the  street, 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  had  gone  up  a  side  street.  It  was 
in  the  direction  of  the  worst  part  of  the  town,  and  after 
he  did  not  turn  up,  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  stolen, 
or  maybe  killed.  Mildred  was  inconsolable.  She  cried 
herself  almost  sick.  Her  father  offered  to  get  her  an- 
other puppy  just  like  Roy;  but  it  did  no  good;  it  would 
not  be  Roy,  she  said;  it  would  not  have  a  broken  leg. 
The  sight  of  the  dolls  which  Roy  had  so  often  chewed  on 
made  her  cry  afresh.  She  prayed  that  he  might  come 
back  to  her. 

[TO    UK   CONTINUED.] 


MARLINE-SPIKE  SEAMANSHIP. 

BY   CAPTAIN   HOWARD  PATTERSON. 


I. —HOW    TO    MAKE    KNOTS    AND    SPLICES. 

ROPES  may  be  .joined  to  cue  another  cither  by  kuottiug  or 
by  splicing.  If  the  rope  belongs  to  the  running  rigging 
(such  as  li;il.v:inls,  sheets,  etc.)  of  the  vessel,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  [nit  a  splice  in  it,  as  a  knot  would  refuse  to  render  (pass) 
through  the  swallow  (opening)  in  the  block.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  splices  in  general  use,  namely,  the  long,  the  short,  and 
the  rye  splice.  When  joining  running  rigging  a  long  spin  e  is 
always  employed,  as  it  does  not  increase  the  diameter  of  the 
rope,  and  when  neatly  made  cannot  easily  be.  detected.  The 
short  splice  is  very  bulging,  but  it  can  be  made,  quickly,  and  is 
employed  in  all  eases  where  Hie  rope  docs  not  pass  tlirouuli 
blocks.  Tin-  eye-splice  is  used  fur  making  a  permanent  loop  in 
the-  end  of  a  rope,  such,  for  instance',  as  is  seen  in  the  hawsers  by 
•which  steamboats  are  temporarily  made  fast  to  a  dock,  the  loop 
or  c\c  being  thrown  over  the  spile  on  the  pier.  Let  us  first  con- 
sider the  making  of  the  hit  (er  splice  : 


The  Eye  -  Splice. — Open  the  end  of  the  rope  and  lay  the 
strands  1,2,  3,  upon  the  standing  part  (see  diagram)  as  shown  in 
A;  now  push  strand  4  throuul,  the  rope  as  shown  in  IS:  next 


•T.j. 


tie  rope  around  and  treat  the  other  side  in  the  same  way,  and 
tie  result  will  lie  as  shown  in  Fig. 2.    This  single  tucking  of  the 


tin 

the  result  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.2.  This  single  tucking  of  the 
ends  is  not  snllicicnt  for  strength, so  repeat  the  operation  once, 
then  cut  on"  the  ends  of  the  strands. 

The   Long   Splice. — t'nlay   (untwist)    the    two   ends    to    lit 
joined  some   two  or  three  feet. and   [.lace    the  ends  together  in 


thrust  strand  .">  over  the  part,  through  which  tin-  former  was 
passed,  and  last  push  the  strand  6  through  on  the  opposite  .side. 
I.Vpeat  this  once,  then  cut  off  the  remaining  ends,  and  the  splice 
•will  appear  as  in  Fig.  ('. 

The  Short  Splice. — Hold  the  rope  I!  in  the  left  hand:  pass 
the  strand  -1  over  Land  having  thrust  it  through  under  IS.  pull 
it  taut  ;  take  strand  5  and  pass  it  over  2  and  under  1  :  pass  strand 
6  over  the  lirst  strand  next  to  it,  and  under  the  second.  Shift 


Rj.r. 

the  same  manner  as  explained  for  the  short  splice.  Now  take 
the  strand  1  and  unlay  it  an  far  back  as  A,  and  in  the  groove 
left  in  the  rope  wind  the  strand  2;  unlay  the  strand  3,  and  in 
its  [dace  lay-up  (wind)  the  strand  4.  At  this 
stage  the  rope  will  represent  the  appearance 
of  Fig.  2.  The  middle  strands, 5  and  6,  will 
now  be  knotted  with  a 
simple  overhand  knot, 
Fig.  3,  care  being  ob- 
served that  the  knot  is 
formed  to  follow  the  lay  (form)  of  the 
rope.  Next  divide  these  two  strands 
equally  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  tuck  them 
into  the  rope  on  the'  same  principle  as  explained  for  the  short 
and  eye  splice.  The  remaining  strands  will  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  after  whieh  stretch  the  rope  well  and  cut  otf  the 
ends. 

KNOTS. 

Reef  Knot. — This  commonly  used  knot  is  also  known  as  a 
Hat  knot  and  square  knot,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  many  employed.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  used  to  tie  the 
reef  points  of  a  sail,  the  stops  (short  lengths 
of  rope)  used  to  secure  the  jib  to  the  bow- 
"~  sprit  when  the  sail  is  lowered,  etc.  Should  a 
person  lind  it  necessary  in  order  to  effect  an 
escape  from  a  burning  building  to  fashion  a  line  by  tearing 
sheets  into  lengths  and  tying  them  together,  this  knot  should  be 
employed,  for  it  will  not  slip,  and  the  bulge 
where  the  strips  are  tied  will  afford  good 
hold  for  the  hands.  In  order  to  make,  the 
knot,  simply  tie  an  overhand  knot,  then  pass 
the  ends  so  that  they  shall  take  the  same 
lay  (form)  as  the  crossed  parts  beneath.  Should  the  ends  be 
passed  (crossed)  wrong,  an  Old  Granny  knot  will  be  the  result, 
and  this  knot  will  capsize  (pull  out  of  shape)  and  slip  as  soon 
as  a  strain  is  put.  upon  it. 

Bowline  Knot. — Take  the  end  (1)  of  the  rope 
in  the  right  hand,  and  the  .standing  part  (2)  in  the 
left  band;  lay  the  end  over  the  standing  part  and 
turn  the  left  wrist  so  that  the  standing  part  forms 
a  loop  (4)  enclosing  the  end;  now  lead  the  end  back 
of  the  standing  part  and  above  the  loop  and  bring 
the  end  down  through  the  loop  again  as  shown. 
A  bowline  of  this  kind,  sometimes  called  a  single 
bowline,  is  employed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Seamen 
sit  in  the  bight  (S)  of  this  shape  to  be  hoisted  aloft 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  two  towing  haws- 
ers are  often  math'  fast  to  one  another  by  two  bowlines,  the 
bight  of  one  being  passed  through  the  bight  of  the  other. 

Bowline  on  a  Bight. — Double  the  rope,  and  take 
the  double  end  (1)  ill  the  right  hand,  the  standing 
part  (2)  of  the  rope  in  left  hand;  la\  the  end  over 
the  standing  part,  and  by  turning  the  left  wrist  form 
a  loop  <'.!),  having  the  end  inside;  now  pull  up  enough 
of  the  end  (1)  to  dip  under  the  bight  (4),  bringing 
the  end  toward  the  right,  and  dipping  it  under  the 
bight,  then  passing  it  up  to  the  left  over  the  loop 
and  hauling  taut.  This  knot  is  employed  in  the  same 
wav  as  explained  for  the  single'  bowline,  and  it,  may 
also  be  stated  that  it  affords  much  amusement  as  a 
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Knot. — Over 

knot    lay    the 


puzzle,  for  if  the  standing  part  ('2)  is  held  and  the  knot  pre- 
sented to  lie.  untied,  only  those  familiar  with  the  way  in  which 
it  is  made  will  be  apt  to  discover  the  secret  of  dipping  the  end  (1) 
back  and  undoing  the  knot  b\  handling  it  in  a  reverse  manner 
to  that,  described  for  its  manufacture. 

Running  Bowline. — The  only  difference  between   this   knot 
described  under  the  head  of  "Bowline,"  is  that  the 
end  (1)  of  the  rope   is  taken   around  the   standing 
part  (v!),  ami    then    a    single  bowline  (3)   is  tied  on 
its  own  part.      As  will   lie  understood  by  reference 
to  the  diagram,  this  forms  a  slipknot  or  lasso,  ami 
in  fact  it  is  employed  fur  the  same  purposes  as  the 
latter.      When    a    shark   is    hooked    by   sailors    the 
great  fish  is  hauled  up  until  his  head  is  out  of  wa- 
ter, then  a  running-  bow-line  is  made  around    the 
hook-line,  and  allowed  to  fall  down  over   the   tins, 
when    it  is  hauled  taut    and    the  strain   taken    off 
the  book  and  line, so  that  the  danger  of  the  fish  escaping  may 
lie  greatly  lessened,  for  the  line  is  apt  to  break  from  the  thrash- 
ing of  the  creature  or  the  hook  pull  out. 

Wall  Knot. — Unlay  the  end  of  the  rope 
and  whip  (tie)  it  where  shown,  and  form  a  bight 
of  strand  1,  and  hold  it  nown 
at  the  side  represented  by  2; 
pass  the  end  of  3  around  1, 
and  the  end  of  4  around  3  and 
through  the  bight  of  1,  then 
the  knot  will  appear  as  shown 
in  Fig.  B;  now  haul  the  parts 
knot  will  be  formed. 

Crowned  Wall 
tile,  top  of  the 
strand  1,  then  lay  strand  2  over  1, 
and  strand  3  over  'J,  and  pass  it 
through  the  bight  of  1 ;  now  haul 
taut  the  parts,  and  the  knot  will 
take  the  shape  show  n  in  Fig.  B. 

Double     Wall     and     Double 
Crown  Knot. — This  is  made  by  allow  ing 
the   strands    to    follow    their    icspective 

parts  r 1,  tirst  walling,  then  crowning, 

as  shown  in  the  diagram  A.  This  for- 
mation is  also  used  as  a  Stopper  Knot 
and  a  Man  Rope  Knot,  although  a  proper 
.Stopper  Knot  is  show  n  in  Fig.  B.  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  knot  whou  nicely  made, 
and  as  a  fancy  knot  is  common  on  yachts  and  naval  vessels. 

Matthew  Walker  Knot. —As  its 
name  implies,  this  knot  is  named  af- 
ter the  man  who  invented  it.  It  is 
exceedingly  simple  and  easy  to  make, 
and  is  in  common  use  ou  board  of  all 
vessels.  Unlay  the  strands  for  a 
short  distance,  and  pass  the,  end  1 
|,J,Z  around  the  rope  and  through  its  own 
bight:  next  the  strand  '2  underneath 

aud  through  the  bight  of  1,  also  its  own  bight;  last  the  strand 
:>  underneath  and  through  the  bights  of  1  and  2.  When  hauled 
taut  the  knot  will  appear  as  in  Fig.  B. 

Diamond  Knot. — Unlay  the  strands  as  for  a  Matthew  Walker 
Knot,  and  form  three  bights  as  shown  in  Fig.  A  ;  take  strand  1 
over  2  and  through  the  bight 
of  3;  take  strand  2  over  3  1 
and  through  the  bight  of  1  ; 
take  strand  :!  over  1  and 
through  the  bight  of ',!,  then 
haul  the  parts  taut,  and  lay 
up  (arrange)  the  strands  of 
the  rope  again,  and  the  knot 
will  then  appear  as  in  Fig.  B. 
What  is  known  as  a  Uoubie 
Diamond  Knot,  Fig.  0,  may  be  made  by  leading  the  strands 
through  two  single  bights,  having  the  ends  come  out  at  the  top 
of  the  knot,  then  leading  the  last  strand  through  two  double 
bights  ;  last  lay  the  strands  up  as  previously  explained,  and  the 
knot  will  show  as  in  Fig.  (_-. 

Turk's  Head  Knot.  -This  is  purely  an  ornamental  knot,  and 
is  used  to  beautify  yoke  Hues  for  a  rowing  boat,  man-ropes,  ridge 
ropes,  gangway  ropes,  etc.  The  material  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  knot  is  regulated  according  to  the  character  of  the 
article  to  be  decorated,  ranging  from  twine  to  signal  halyard 
stuff  (line).  To  make  this  knot,  form  a  clove  hitch,  Fig.  C,  and 


Fig.  B. 


Fig.  C. 


bring  the  bight  of  1,  Fig.  A, 
under  fhe  bight  of  2,  then  take 
the  end  up  through  it,  nial.r 
another  cross  with  the  bights. 
and  take  the  end  down.  Fig. 
B  represents  a  Turk's  Head  ol 
two  lays,  but  it  may  have  an\ 
number  of  lays,  it  being  neee>- 
sary  only  to  follow  the.  lead 
around  according  to  the  formation  desired. 

Rope  Yarn  Knot. —  It  is  to  he  explained  that  a  rope 
yarn  is  simply  one  of  the  several  parts  which  make  a 
strand  of  rope.  When  a  strand  is  untwisted,  its  parts 
beeume  rope  yarns.  These  yarns  are  used  for  a  number 
of  purposes,  such  as  for  rough  seizings,  etc.  When  a 
considerable  length  of  rope  yarn  is  required,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  knot  it  smoothly,  and  this  is  effected  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Split  in  halves  the  two  ends 
of  the  rope  yarns,  and  crotch  and  tie  the  two 
opposite  ends,  then  jam  the  tie  and  cut  off  the 
remaining  ends. 

Lark's  Head  Knot.- -This  knot  is  used  on  the  same 
principle  as  explained  for  the  Slippery  Hitch;  when 
it  is  desired  to  undo  it  quickly,  simply  pull  out  the 
wooden  toggle  1.  The  making  of  the  knot  will 
be  fully  understood  by  consulting  the  diagram. 


BEGIN M XI i    AT    HOME. 

BY  JAMES  BUCKHAM. 

MOST  boys  and  young  men  have  to  ask  themselves  :i  very 
important  question  before  they  are  twenty-one  years  old. 
It  is  the  question,  "What  shall  I  ilo  in  life?"  And  that  settled, 
comes  the  next  great  question,  "  Where  shall  1  begin  my  wink  ?'" 
For  boys  who  i;o  into  business  or  learn  a  trade — as  perhaps  t  w  o- 
thirds  of  our  American  buys  do — this  latter  question  resolves  it- 
self into  a  choice  between  starting  as  an  apprentice  or  clerk  in 
one's  native  town,  or  going  away  to  some  larger  place  at  a  dis- 
tance, usually  one  of  the  great  cities.  Although  there  seems  to 
be  a  decided  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  latter  course,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  one's  native 
town  as  the  best  place  for  a  \oung  man  lo  "  start  in  life." 

First,  because  it  is  where  his  home  is.  Home  means  so  much 
to  a  young  man — more  perhaps  than  he  realizes  at  the  time. 
And  if  he  begins  bis  work  in  his  native  town,  home  influences 
will  continue  to  be  about  him.  He  v  ill  not  lose  the  love,  the 
care,  the  s\  mpathy,  the  tender  oversight,  of  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters.  Cutting  the  home-tie  has  oftentimes  been 
ei|  uiva  leu  t  to  cutting  the  auch.or-r.ope  ot  life  for  a  young  man. 
When  he  gets  away  from  the  pure,  wholesome  influences  which 
have  been  protecting  and  guiding  his  life  for  so  many  years,  gels 
away  where  there  is  nobody  but  himself,  with  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes to  think  of — falls,  it  may  be,  among  loose  and  careless  com- 
panions— his  good  resolves  and  good  habits  melt  away  like  snow  : 
he  adopts  the  w  a.\  s  of  the  "  fast  set,"  and  soon  gets  to  be  a  mere 
"man  about  town,"  with  no  higher  ambition  than  to  make 
enough  money  to  enable  him  to  have  what  lie  calls  "a  good 
time." 

Then  there  is  another  great  advantage,  in  the.  continuance  of 
home  life  for  a  young  man  while  he  is  getting  a  start  in  life.  I 
refer  to  its  cheering  and  encouraging'  effect.  Ask  any  young 
fellow  who  has  gone  into  a  big  city  as  a  stranger,  and  beeu  com- 
pelled to  live  the  pinched,  solitary,  uncongenial  life  of  the  board- 
ing-house and  eating-house,  how  it  affects  his  spirits,  his  vitality, 
his  energy  for  workf  He  will  tell  you  that  this  kind  of  life  is 
utterly  depressing,  and  that  if  he  could  only  enjoy  the  cheerful- 
ness, comforts,  and  sympathies  of  home  life  once  more,  he  would 
have  twice  as  much  heart  for  work,  and  feel  equal  to  doing 
twice  as  much  as  he.  now  does.  Home  life,  to  a  young  man  just 
starting  in  the  world,  is  not  only  a  safeguard  so  far  as  character 
is  concerned,  but  a  great  incentive  to  effort  and  a  potent  help  in 
arli irving  success. 

But,  secondly,  one's  native  town  is  the  best  place  to  begin 
one's  life  work  because  there  one  enjoys  the  advantage  of  I 
«  member  of  the  community.  This  signifies  a  good  deal,  due  is 
known  personally,  to  begin  with;  and  unless  one  lias  been 
wholly  undeserving  of  help  or  favor,  personal  acquaintance  is 
the  best  sort  of  recommendation.  If  a  boy  bears  a  good  name 
iu  a  community,  openings  for  work  are  readily  accessible;  where- 
as, iu  a  community  where  he  is  not  known,  business  men  will 
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look  n|HiH  liini  with  ;i  certain  suspicion,  rat  her  than  with  a  pre- 
disposil  ion  in  his  fa  vi>r. 

The'  community  relation  is  still  more  potent  uhen  i  he  young 
man's  faniih  is  \vell  and  honorably  known  in  his  native  town. 
Suppose  his  father  and  grandfather  before  liim  have  been  prom- 
inent anil  worthy  figures  in  local  :i Hairs.  The  young  man  is  felt 
to  have  an  tnii|iiest  ionalde  claim  upon  the  ecmimnnily.  He  has 
fallen  heir  to  the  liesl  kind  of  family  inheritance.  How  foolish 
he  will  he  if  he  throws  up  the  benefits  of  such  a  legacy  alto- 
r.  and  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  advent  lire,  or  prestige,  goes 
away  to  some  larger  commmiiiy  to  seek  his  fortune!  If  in  him- 
self worthy,  lie  would  have  risen  rapidly  at.  home,  and  gained 
both  experience  and  recommendation  to  aid  him. should  it  seem 
best  to  enter  upon  some  larger  tield  liy-aud-by.  The  opportunity 
for  prompt  and  fair  advancement  —  perhaps  even  the  opportunity 
tor  entering  his  chosen  work  at  all — would  lie  far  less  likely  to 
come  to  him  in  a  community  where  neither  he  nor  his  family 
"were  known.  Far  better  to  begin,  in  one's  native  town,  and 
then,  if  one's  attainments  plainly  point  to  a  wider  tield,  seek  it, 
with  the  re-enforcement  of  what  one  has  already  gained. 

Of  course  these  observations  apply  only  under  certain  con- 
ditions One's  native  place  must,  at  least,  ott'er  opportunities 
of  the  sort  which  one  seeks.  For  instance,  if  a  boy  wants  to  be- 
come a  machinist,  there  must  be  some  kind  of  machine-shop  in 
the  town  or  vicinity.  Again,  tlie  place  must  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  afford  openings  for  its  young  men  in  the  direction  of  their 
fitness.  Most  country  villages,  of  course,  are  not;  but  I  be- 
lieve there  are  few  towns  which  could  not  with  advantage  re- 
tain all  the  young  life,  which  now  impoverishes  them  by  (lowing 
away  to  the  cities.  Finally,  one's  home  and  community  life 
must  have  been  congenial  and  profitable.  If  not,  it  were  better, 
perhaps,  to  start  life  anew  in  some  community  where  one  could 
profit  by  one's  former  mistakes  or  faults,  and,  unmolested,  turn 
over  a  new  leaf.  A  few  young  men,  doubtless,  are  benefited  by 
getting  away  from  a  place  where  everything  has  been  "out 
of  joint"  with  them  as  far  back  as  they  can  remember,  lint,  on 
the  whole,  and  for  the  majority  of  beginners,  it  seems  to  me  that 
one's  native  place,  affords  inducements  and  advantages  which 
110  other  community  can  equal  as  a  starting-point  in  life. 


buried  it.      II  was  just  as  if  he  thought  to  himself, '  Well,  if  Meta 
won't  cat   it.  1  w  on't.'  " 

But  1  am  afraid   Mela's  imagination  went  almost   too  far  that 

I  line. 


DANGEROUS   MISSILES. 

I'LENDID  fun  seeing  the  procession,"  said  Billy  to  Sammy, 
who  didn't  go.  They  were  sitting  together  on  the  fence. 

"  Ye-es  !"  drawled  Sammy. 

"Yes.  Elephants,  an'  camels,  an'  horses,  an'  wagons  full  of 
Indians,  an' Roman  warriors,  an' jockeys  on  horses,  an' piles  o' 
things!" 

"Ye-es!" 

"Yes."  Billy  was  determined  to  rouse  his  stupid  companion. 
"An'  a  terrible  croud  of  bo\  s  rnshin'  after,  throwin'  things  at. 
the  Indians  an'  Roman  warriors." 

"Gracious!"  exclaimed  Sammy.  "What  did  they  throw, 
Mill  ?" 

"Lots  o'  things,"  replied  Bill,  solemnly.  "Mud  an'  tomatcrs; 
an' one  feller  fired  imprecations!" 

"Yon  don't  say!"  (in  a  tone  of  awe).  '"I  never  saw  them. 
Was  any  body  killed?" 


"BABY'S"  GIFT. 

SOME  stories  told  of  a  dog's  saga.city  are  almost  too  extraor- 
dinary to  be  believed;  yet  what  little  mistress  of  a  smart 
lit  Me  dog  believes  any  pet  superior  to  her  own  ? 

"Baby  did  the,  dearest  thing  the  other  day, "said  Baby's  mis- 
tress to  me,  enthusiastically.  "I  came  home  late  for  dinner. 
I'd  been  out  such  a  long  walk,  getting  rlagroot,  you  know. 
Baby  didn't  like  it  because  I  left  him  home,  and  when  I  got  back, 
he  was  'most  crazy,  he  was  so  glad  to  sec  me.  He  jumped  and 
danced  about  like,  mad.  I  let  him  kiss  me  all  he  wanted;  and 
then  mamma  said, '  Now  jump  down,  Baby  ;  Meta  wants  her  din- 
ner.' 

"When  Baby  beard  her  say  that,  be' jumped  down,  and  dashed 
off  into  the  kitchen.  Then  ho  ran  back  into  the  room  with  a 
big  hone  in  his  mouth,  and  he  brought  it  to  me,  and  laid  it  at 
my  feet;  ami  then  the  darling  stood  wagging  his  tail, as  much 
as  to  say, '  I've  brought  you  the  best  dinner  I  could.' 

"  I  think  his  feelings  were  hurt,"  concluded  Meta,  mournful!  v, 
"  when  we  put  the  bone  back  on  his  plate.  He  took  it  away  and 


A    MAGICIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

ALMOST  every  magician  can  tell  yon  an  interesting  story  of 
how.  at  some  lime  or  other,  the  noble  art  of  deception  in- 
\ol\ed  him  unexpectedly  in  deep  trouble.  The  temptation  "to 
fool  [people  "  is  al  ways  very  strong.  It  is.  no  doubt,  a  flattering; 
filing  to  !»•  able  to  show  off  one's  accomplishments  at  another 
person's  expense.  Mnt  every  once  in  a  while  the  self-satisfied 
conjurer  inns  across  a  "  subject  "  that  does  not  submit  tamely  to 
his  innocent  wiles  and  sport  i  ve  pranks.  In  one  notable  instance 
a  wizard's  performance  led  to  serious  complications,  as  the  fol- 
lowing w  ill  show : 

The  story  comes  to  us  from  the  island  of  Madagascar.  The 
eventful  seem'  is  the  court  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Ranarabona  II..  with  pretty  maids  and  faithful  courtiers  in  at- 
tendance. A  clever  creole  conjurer  had  been  invited  to  enter- 
tain her  Majesty  with  his  subtle  craft.  He  had,  perhaps,  that 
high-sounding  recommendation  which  comes  from  having  per- 
formed before  "all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe."  and  that  goes 
for  a  great  deal  even  in  Madagascar. 

And  so  the  conjurer  set  out  to  astonish  tin1,  natives.  We  have 
no  idea  of  what  he  did  at  first,  but  we  may  imagine  that  he, 
repeated  the  old-time  tricks  that  come  from  the  innocent  request, 
"Please  do  this  or  that."  At  all  events,  the  programme  went 
smoothly,  until  the  wizard  took  a  glass  of  water  and,  by  a  flour- 
ish of  his  wand,  t  iirned  the  liquid  into  wine — fine  old  Malaga,  as 
he  claimed.  With  a  self-satisfied  smile  and  a  courtly  bow,  he 
offered  the  glass  to  her  Majesty.  To  the  magician's  surprise, 
the  Queen  declined  to  taste  the  line  old  Malaga.  The  fellow 
repeated  his  seemingh  innocent  request,  and  again  the  Queen 
refused.  When  he  insisted,  an  attendant  w  hispercd  into  his  ear 
that  the  Queen  did  not  drink  in  public. 

But  magicians  claim  to  be  above  all  rules  of  etiquette  and 
royal  red  tape.  If  this  coffee-colored  expert  had  been  wise,  he 
would  have  stopped  then  and  there.  What  do  you  think  he  had 
the  impertinence  to  do?  Ho  pretended  to  be  seized  with  a 
lit  of  anger  (which  appeared  to  the  audience  to  be  real,  and  not 
assumed),  and  in  his  rage  he  threw  the  fine  old  Malaga  into  the 
Queen's  lap. 

You  can  easily  imagine  the  confusion  that  ensued.  Of  course, 
the  Queen  was  so  greatly  shocked  that  she  fainted,  the  pretty 
maids  screamed,  the  faithful  courtiers  drew  their  swords,  and 
the  guards  w  ere  called  in. 

If  ever  a  Prospero  badly  needed  his  magic  wand,  it  was  at 
this  time,  when  a  little  first-rate  magic  would  have  been  of 
wonderful  service.  How  the  creole  professor  managed  to  get 
out  of  the  court  alive  is  more  than  cither  he  or  we  could  tell. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  did  escape,  and  that,  lie  at  once  sought 
refuge  in  the  house  id' the  English  Resident-General. 

Few  of  us  can  realize  the.  unpardonable  offence  committed  by 
the  magician.  The  •'  taboo"  w  hich  surrounds  the  ro\al  persona 
among  semi-civilized  people  may  be  compared  to  that  divinity 
which,  as  Shakespeare  said,  "doth  hedge  a  King."  The  luckless 
expert  had  behaved  not  only  in  the  rudest  possilde  manner,  but 
he  had  broken  one  of  the  time-honored  laws  of  the  "  taboo,"  the 
punishment  for  which  was  death. 

In  truth,  the  saffron-faced  professor  was  in  desperate  trouble. 
He  had  no  chance  to  explain.  The  water  had  been  spilled 
into  the  Queen's  lap,  her  sacred  person  had  been  insulted.  Nor 
could  he  show  that  spilling  the  water  was  really  an  innocent 
trick,  as  any  amateur  magician  well  knows.  It  was  too  late. 
The  only  thing  for  the  professor  to  do  was  for  himself  to  take 
the  part,  of  the  "  vanishing  lady, "and  get  out.  But  how  ? 

By  this  time  a  great  crowd  had  gathered  around  the  house  of 
the  Resident-General.  As  loyal  subjects,  the  people  demanded 
the  head  of  the,  ill-mannered  foreigner.  If  the  Resident-General 
did  ii(,t  want  to  do  the  "execution  act,"  they  would  do  it  for 
him  willingly.  Then  the  English  representative  came  out  and 
poured  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  He  argued  fcr  delay.  If  her 
Majesty's  good  people,  would  only  wait,  until  to-morrow,  their 
anger  would  be  appeased,  and  all  would  go  well.  After  some 
parleying  and  coaxing,  the  mob  dispersed. 

Late  that  night  or  early  the  next  morning  the  terrified  magi- 
cian was  hurried  away  .and  secreted  in  a  sailing  vessel.  The 
action  of  the  Resident-General  threatened,  for  a  short  time,  to 
produce  diplomatic  complications.  The  people  had  been  cheat- 
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ed  out  of  tlieir  revenge.  But  England's  power  and  \v:ir  ships 
were  feared,  and  tho>  matter  was  dro)>]n'd.  As  for  the  dusky 
magician,  we  hope,  that,  like  Prospero,  thereafter  hi-  eschewed 
magic,  and  resolved  "  to  break  his  staff,"  aud  to  "  bury  it  certain 
fathoms  iu  the  earth." 


MARY'S    GARDEN. 

BY     KATHARINE     P  Y  L  B. 

.: 


"AS   RICH   AS   CRCESUS." 

S,  the  last  King  of  Lydia.  was  born  590  B.C.  His  name 
V_y  has  long  Keen  a  synoiiyme  for  very  great  wealth.  It  is  a 
eoimnon  expression,  when  wishing  to  convey  the  idea  of  immense 
riches,  to  say  of  any  one,  ''He  is  as  rich  as  Crcesus." 

Straho.  a  Greek  philosopher  and  historian,  tells  us  that  Crcesus 
had  mines  of  great  value  situated  between  PC  rga  in  us  and  Atarnes, 
and  that  he  derived  great  wealth  from  the  little  river  I'actiilns, 
the  sand  of  which  was  gold  His  Avealt.li  must  have  been  very 
great,  to  judge  of  it  by  the  costly  presents  lie  made  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Delphos. 

A  great  many  of  these  presents  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  "The  Father  of  History,"  aud  were  Avorth 
several  millions. 

Crcesus  laid  great  stress  on  riches,  and  thought  himself  happy 
and  great  in  proportion  to  his  wealth.  He  thus  mistook  regal 
pomp  and  splendor  for  true  greatness  and  happiness. 

Solon,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the1  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
Greece,  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  King  Criesus.  He  accordingly 
went  to  Sardis,  and  was  received  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
reputation  of  so  great  a  man.  The  King  and  his  numerous 
court  appeared  in  all  regal  pomp  and  magnilicence,  but  Solon 
did  not  show  the  least  surprise  or  admiration.  Croesus  then  or- 
dered all  his  treasures,  his  grand  apartments,  and  costly  furni- 
ture, to  be  shown  to  Solon,  thinking  thus  to  conquer  his  indiffer- 
ence. After  Solon  had  seen  all,  he  was  brought  back  to  the 
King.  Croi'sns  then  asked  him,  "which  of  mankind,  in  all  his 
travels,  he  had  found  the  most  truly  happy?"  King  Croesus  of 
course  thought  he  would  be  the  one  Solon  would  name,  but  the 
answer  the  philosopher  gave  him  was  one  in  which  silver  and 
gold  were  not  taken  into  consideration.  "Why  do  yon  not 
think  me  the  most  truly  happy?"  Ci'fesns  asked,  iu  a.  tone  that 
plainly  showed  his  displeasure.  "King  of  Lydia,"  Solon  calmly 
replied,  "the  life  of  man  seldom  exceeds  seventy  A  ears,  and  no 
two  days  of  his  life  are  exactly  alike;  so  the  time  to  come  is 
nothing  but  a  series  of  various  accidents  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen. Therefore,  It  is  my  opinion  no  man  can  be  esteemed  truly 
happy  but  lie  whose  happiness  God  continues  to  the  end  of  his 
life;  I  consider  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  constantly  ex- 
posed to  a  thousand  dangers  as  uncertain  as  the  crown  is  to  a 
person  who  is  still  engaged  in  battle  and  has  not  yet  gained  the 
victory."  Solon  retired  when  he  had  tinished  speaking.  His 
words  displeased  Crcesns  very  much. 

Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  looked  upon  liberality  as  a.  truly  royal 
virtue.  "  II y  desire,"  said  he,  "  is  to  have  it  always  in  my  pow- 
er to  reward  those,  who  serve  Ihe  public  faithfully,  and  to  aid 
and  relieve  those  who  will  acquaint  mo  with  their  wants." 

Crcesns  one  day  told  Cj  rns  that  by  continual  giving  he  would 

at  last,  make  himself  ) r;  whereas,  if  he  had  amassed  his  great 

wealth,  he  would  ha\c  been  the  richest  prince  in  the  world. 

"To  what  sum,"  asked  Cyrus,  '•  do  you  think  my  wealth  might 
have  amounted  bad  I  given  nothing  away?" 

Crcesus  named  an  immense  sum. 

Cyrus  then  ordered  a  short  note  to  be  written  to  the  lords  of 
bis  court,  in  which  he  told  them  that  he  had  occasion  for  money. 
In  a  very  short  time,  a  much  larger  sum  was  brought  to  him 
than  Cnesus  hail  mentioned.  "Here  are  my  treasures,"  said 
Cyius,  showing  the  vast  sum  to  Crcesus.  "The  chests  I  keep 
my  treasures  in  are  the  hearts  and  affections  of  my  subjects.'' 

Cyrus  proved  conclusively  that  ho  was  not  only  (is  rich  as 
Crirmts,  but  w  as  also  a  great  deal  richer. 

However,  if  we  may  judge  of  Cnesns  by  the.  character  he  bears 
in  history,  he.  was  a  very  good  King,  and  worthy  of  esteem  iu 
many  respects. 

His  chief  delight  was  in  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  hia 
palace,  was  the  resort  lor  men  of  wit  and  learning. 

When  C\  rus,  the  great  Persian  King,  conquered  Lydia,  Crcesus 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  conversation  he  formerly  had  with 
Solon  came  to  his  mind  after  he  \vas  made  a  captive  aud  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  vast  riches,  and  he  was  thoroughly  cou- 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  that  wise  philosopher's  words. 

As  long  as  Cyrus  lived  be  treated  Crcesus  with  much  kindness 
and  respect, ;  but  when  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  came  to  the 
throne,  he  caused  Crcesus  to  be  put  to  death. 


LITTLE  Mary,  day  by  day, 
Had   no  time  for  idle  play. 

For  the  graudam  now  was  old  ; 
Scarce    the    distaff   she    could 
hold, 

And  what  Mary's   hands   could 

do 
Must  support  and  clothe  them, 

too. 

She    must  cook,  aud    she    must 

sweep, 
House  and  all  in  order  keep  ; 

And  their  garden,  most  of  all, 
She    must   teud    from  spring  to 
fall, 

Guard  from  drought  and  strag- 
gling weeds, 
To  supply  their  humble  needs. 

Ah,  that  garden  !    Day  by  day 
Did  it  thrive  iu  wondrous  way. 

All  the  neighbors  wonderingly 
Cried,  "  It    is  a   sight  to  see!" 

Only  Mary  wondered  riot, 
Toiling  in  the  garden  spot, 

Quite  too  full  of  other  things 
For  such  idle  wondering!). 


Silence  deep;  a  summer  night, 

Where  the  moon  hung  round  aud  bright. 

Little   Mary  startled   woke; 

Some  strange  sounds  her  slumber  broke  — 

Baby  laughter,  faint  aud  sweet, 
Pattering  of  little  feet. 

Mary  slipped  from  out  her  bed 
And  across  the  attic  sped. 

There  the  little  garden  lay 

In  the  moonlight,  bright  as  day, 

While — ah,  marvellous  sight  to  see! — 
Angels  toiled  there  busily. 

Baby  angels,  young  and  small, 
Very,  very  busy  all ; 

Each,  with  little  spade  or  hoe, 
Working  at  her  gardeu  row  ; 

While  close  by,  with  popping  eyes, 
Sat  an  old  hare  gray  and  wise; 

Sat  and  watched   awhile,  and  then 
Went,  hip-hop,  away  again. 

Then,  when  everything  Avas  set 
In  sweet  order,  green  and  wet, 

All   the  liltle  angel    band 
Stood  and  eyed   it   hand  in  hand. 

Then   they   turned  and   went  away 
Solemnly,  no  longer  gay, 

Through   the  gate  and   U|i  the  hill  — 
Liltle  Mary  saw    them  slill  — 

Till   in   silveiy   mists  of  night 
All   at   last   were  lost   to  sight. 

Little  Mary  wondering  gazed, 

Crossed  herself:  "The  saints  be  praised  I 

"It   is  angels,  all  unseen. 
Who  have  kept  my  garden  green." 
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LOST    BALL. 
"I'M  LOST!     Is  NOT  Til  \T  .101. i. v  ?     DON'T    I.KT  TUFM  SFK  you  LOOKING 

AT    Ml':.        NOW    I    CAN     HAVK    A      KKtST,   AMI     A     CHANGE    TO     RECOVER    FF.O.M      I  UK 
TK.URII1LK    KNOCKS    I    liAVF.    I]  All." 


A  HAPPY  TIME. 

"  I'M  glad  we're  going  to  move,"  re  marked  Louis,  "because 
iiiaiiiiiia  will  lie  so  busy  parking-  (hat  she  won't  have  time  to 
know  what  I  iln.'' 


A   RIDDLE   ANSWERED. 

CAN  anything  lie  heavy  and    light    at   tlie  same  time?      Why, 
if  course.      Didn't  tMm  ever  lirar  of  heavy  clouds  of  light  gray  .' 


THE  WISE  MAX 
TIIKKK  was  a   man   in  our  town 

Who  dressed    in    plaids  and  checks; 
He  juni|ied   into  an    apple-tree. 

And  smashed   his  Sunday  specs. 

And  when   he  saw    his  glasses  break, 

lie  climbed   upon  a  shelf, 
And   ate  eream-eakes  till   he   became 

A   spectacle   himself. 


A  WITTY  ANSWER. 

V<  1:1  N  C.M;C>I  INK  of  Kn^huid  om-e  im|uired  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
elder,  what  il  uonld  eosl  lo  slmt  141  Ihe  London  public  parks, 
and  make  them  private  grounds. 

.Mr.  I'it  i  knew  that  the  people  would  never  submit  to  this, but 
his  answer  was  polite.  "Three  crowns, your  Majesty,"  was  liis 
reply. 


TOO  LITTLE. 

TKAfllnii.  "If  tell  carpenters  worked  for  ten  days  at  seventy- 
five  cents  a  da\ ,  w  hat.  would  they  get  .' 

llr<;il.  "TheiM  get  cheated, 'cause  papa  says  two  dollars  a 
day  is  their  price." 


A  MATTER  OF  SIZE. 

"Is  the  captain  of  your  baseball  team  si  very  good  player?" 
asked  Dexter's  father. 

"No,  sir,1'  replied  Dexter;  "but  he  said  he  wanted  it,  and  as 
he's  the  biggest  boy  iu  school,  he  got  it." 


A  VAIN  ATTEMPT. 

FATIIKK.  "That  cat  made  an  awful  noise  on  the  back  fence 
last  night." 

ARNOLD.  "  Yes,  sir.  I  guess  that  since  he  ate  the  canary  he 
thinks  he  can  sing." 

* 

MAKING  ACQUAINTANCE. 

MARVIN  (In  strange  boy).  "Are  you  the  new  hoy  who  lives  next 
door  ?" 

STHANGIC  HOY.  "No;  the  new  boy's  only  three  months  old. 
I'm  the  old  one." 


EXCUSING   HERSELF. 

MAY.  "  Did  I  used  to  cry  as  much  as  baby   brother?" 
MAMMA.   "  Yes,  my  dear." 

MAY.   "Well,  he'll  be  awfully  ashamed  of  it  when  he  gets  big. 
I  would  if  I  w  as  a  boy." 


A  DIFFERENCE. 

MAMMA.  " Conie,  now,  dear,  it's  getting  dark,  and  time  you 
were  in  bed.  The  little  birds  have  gone." 

DonoTHY.  "  Yes'm  ;  but,  the  little  birds  got  np  at  daylight, 
and  I  didn't." 


so   UOLLO  THINKS. 

AUNT  PHOSUU.  "Your  brother  Tom    grows  much  faster  than 
you  do,  Kollo." 

K«I. l.<>.   "  \Vcll.  he'll  get  old  before  1  do.  then,  auntie." 


FOSTER  CHICKS,   "  Til  EBB'S    NOTHING    T.IKI,    iuvix«:  *\    I.COK   roil 
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CANOEMATES:* 

A  STORY  OF  THE  EVERGLADES. 

BY    KIRK    HUN  ROE, 
AUTHOR    or  "  CAMPMATES,"  "DIJUTMATES,"  "DElllticK    STERLING,"  "CHUYSTAI.,  JAC-K,  &  Co.,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

WORTH   MEETS  A   PANTHER. 

I^< )  tincl  tlieniselves  once  more  in  their  canoes,  and  to  be 
1_  gliding  over  unknown  waters,  with  new  scenes  unfold- 
ing-at  every  turn,  was  so  exhilarating  to  the  boys  that  they 
started  up  the  river  at  racing  speed,  shouting  and  laugh- 
ing as  they  went.  They  were  about  to  disappear  from 
the  sight  of  the  others  around  a  bend  of  the  stream  when 
they  were  checked  by  a  shout  from  Lieutenant  Carey. 
As  he  joined  them,  he  said: 

"We  must  keep  together,  boys,  and  regulate  our  speed 


*  Begun  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  Xo.  C44. 


by  that  of  the  cruiser,  for,  in  case  of  unforeseen  difficulties 
or  dangers,  it  won't  do  for  us  to  be  separated.  I  wouldn't 
make  any  more  noise  than  is  necessary  either.  There 
is  no  knowing  what  the  Indians,  whose  country  we  are 
entering1,  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do.  While  I  do 
not  anticipate  any  serious  trouble  from  them,  I  would 
rather  avoid  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  proceeding 
quietly  we  may  escape  their  notice,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent," 

For  the  first  mile  or  two  the  river-banks  were  hidden 
beneath  a  dense  growth  of  mangroves,  though  above  these 
they  could  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  the  tops  of  pines 
and  tall  palmettoes.  The  mangroves  grew  smaller  and 
thinner,  until  finally  they  disappeared  entirely,  and  on 
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la:. ling  the  water  over  which  they  lion  It  'd,  our  voyagers 
foui.d  i'  (u  be  fresh  and  sweet. 

"Them  is  no  danger  uf  our  sulVering  from  thirst  on 
this  I  rip  whatever  may  happen."  sail  I  Sunnier. 

They  wen-  close  to  one  of  the  hanks  as  he  spoke,  and 
from  it  there  suddenly  came  a  rushing  sound,  followed  by 
the  floundering  ,  plash  of  some  huge  body  in  the  water, 
so  close  at  baud  that  their  canoe-,  were  violently  rocked 
by  the  waves  that  immediately  followed.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  whole  proceeding  drew  a  startled  cry  from 
Worth. 

"\Vhat.  could  it  have  been;"  he  asked,  in  a  low  tone, 
and  with  a  very  white  face.  "  \\  as  it  a  hippopotamus,  do 
you  think?"  He  had  seen  the  "hippos"  splash  into  their 
tank  in  Central  Park. 

"Not  exactly,"  laughed  Sunnier,  who,  after  a  slight 
start,  had  quickly  regained  his  composure.  "It  was  a 
big  alligator,  and  he  went  so  close  under  my  canoe  that  I 
could  have  touched  him  with  the  paddle." 

"Suppose  he  had  upset  us  ;" 

"  There  wasn't  any  danger  of  that.  He  was  more  scared 
than  we  were,  but  he  knew  enough  to  dive  clear  of  us." 

"But  if  he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  at- 
tack us  ?" 

"  He  won't,  though.  Mr.  Alligator  is  a  great  coward. 
If  he  is  disturbed  while  taking  a  sun  bath  on  shore,  he 
makes  a  blind  rush  for  the  water  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
but  it  is  only  because  he  is  too  frightened  to  do  anything 
else.  Once  safely  in  the  water,  he  is  glad  enough  to  sink 
quietly  to  the  bottom  without  seeking  the  further  acquaint- 
ance of  his  enemies.  That  lias  always  been  my  experi- 
ence with  them,  but  then  I  have  only  known  them  where 
they  were  hunted  a  good  deal.  The  fellows  where  we 
are  going  may  be  bolder,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  alli- 
gators as  being  anything  but  awful  cowards." 

Partly  reassured  by  this,  Worth  regarded  the  next  alli- 
gator that  he  saw  with  greater  composure,  and  before  the 
day  was  over  he  hardly  minded  them  at  all.  He  certain- 
ly had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  them, 
for  they  fairly  swarmed  in  the  river.  Nearly  every  sand 
spit  showed  from  one  to  a  dozen  of  them,  of  all  sizes,  lying 
motionless  in  the  warm  sunlight. 

Worth  declared  that  some  of  them  were  twenty  feet 
long;  but  Sunnier  laughed  at  him,  and  said  that  twelve 
or  thirteen  feet  at  most  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  In 
this  statement  he  was  supported  by  Lieutenant  Carey, 
who  said  that  even  a  lifleen-foot  alligator  would  be  a 
monster,  and  he  doubted  if  one  of  that  length  had  ever 
been  seen. 

Mo.st  of  the  scaly  brutes,  after  finding  themselves  safe- 
ly in  the  water,  would  rise  to  the  surface  for  one  more 
look  at  the  cause  of  their  fright.  In  thus  rising,  they 
only  displayed  the  tops  of  their  heads,  and  as  the  canoes 
approached,  these  would  imperceptibly  sink  until  only 
four  black  spots,  indicating  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  were 
visible.  Then  these,  too,  would  disappear  without  leav- 
ing the  faintest  ripple  to  mark  the  place  where  they  had 
been.  Often  a  quick  spurt  would  take  the  canoes  to  the 
spot  in  time  for  the  hoys  to  look  down  through  the  clear 
water  and  see  the  great  black  body  lying'  motionless  on 
the  bottom,  or  darting  swiftly  away  toward  some  safer 
hiding  place. 

Sometimes  they  saw  tiny  fellows,  brightly  marked  with 
yellow,  and  but  recently  hatched,  sunning  themselves  on 
broad  lily-pads.  These  were  never  found  in  company 
with  their  elders,  which,  Lieutenant  Carey  said,  was  be- 
cause their  papas  were  too  fond  of  eating  them. 

When  Simmer  spoke  of  alligators'  eggs  and  nests, 
Worth  asked,  innocently,  if  the  mother  alligators  sat  on 
their  eggs  like  hens. 

At  the  mental  picture  thus  presented,  Stunner  laughed 
so  heartily  that  he  could  hardly  wield  his  paddle;  but 
Lieutenant  Carey  explained  that  an  alligator's  nest  is 


built  of  sticks,  leaves,  and   grass,  very  like  a  musk-rat's 
house. 

"In  the  middle  of  this, "he  said,  "are  laid  from  twenty 
to  forty  I  hick  shelled  pure  white  eggs  about  the  si/e  o!' 
the  large.-,!  goose-eggs.  These  are  left  to  he  halt-lied  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  the  decomposing  mass  sur- 
rounding them.  When  they  break  their  shells,  the  little 
fellows  immediately  scramble  for  the  nearest  uater,  where 
they  are  left  to  care  for  themselves  without  a  suggestion 
of  parental  guidance  or  advice.  In  fact,  they  are  wise 
enough  from  the  very  first  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  their 
••Iders,  whose  only  love  for  them  seems  to  be  that  of  an 
epicure  for  a  dainty  dish."  , 

"Aren't  there  crocodiles,  too,  in  Florida;"  asked 
Sunnier. 

"  Yes.  Professor  Hornaday  mentions  genuine  croco- 
diles as  being  found  in  Biscayne  Bay  on  the  east  coast, 
where  1  hope  we  shall  get  a  look  at  them.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  differing  from  alligators  in  the  head,  that  of 
the  crocodile  being  the  narrower  and  longer.  The  snout 
is  sharper  than  that  of  an  alligator,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  two  long  canine  teeth  or  tusks  that  project 
through  holes  in  the  upper  lip." 

"Him  big  fighter  too,"  remarked  Quorum,  from  the 
cruiser.  "Him  heap  mo'  wicked  dan  de  'gator.  De  In- 
jun call  him  'Allapatta  hajo,' an'  say  hit  mean  mad 
'gator." 

As  the  party  advanced  up  the  stream  the  current  be- 
came so  much  stronger  that  the  boys  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  their  steady  paddling  against  it,  and  were  no 
longer  inclined  to  shoot  ahead  of  the  others.  The  foli- 
age of  the  banks  changed  with  each  mile,  and  by  noon  the 
pines  had  given  place  to  clumps  of  palmetto,  bay,  water- 
oak,  wild  lig,  mastic,  and  other  timber.  Here  and  there 
were  grassy  glades,  in  more  than  one  of  which  they 
caught  tantalizing  glimpses  of  vanishing  white- tailed 
deer. 

The  water  began  to  assume  an  amber  tint,  and  was  so 
brilliantly  clear,  that  in  looking  down  through  it  they 
could  see  great  masses  of  coral  rocks  that  often  over- 
shadowed the  yawning  mouths  of  dark  chasms.  Above 
these,  whole  meadows  of  the  most  beautiful  grasses — red, 
green,  purple,  and  yellow — streamed  and  waved  with  the 
ceaseless  motion  of  the  current.  Schools  of  bright-hued 
fish  darted  through  and  over  these,  and  turtles,  plumping 
into  the  water  from  stranded  logs  or  sunny  sand  spits, 
could  be  seen  scuttling  away  to  their  Hiding-places  among 
them. 

The  noontide  heat  of  the  sun  was  intense  as  the  signal 
for  a  halt  was  given.  The  boats  were  turned  in  toward  a 
bank  where  a  grass-plot,  shaded  by  a  clump  of  rustling 
palmettoes,  offered  a  tempting  resting-place. 

As  they  landed.  Worth  was  certain  that  he  saw  a  Hock 
of  turkeys  disappear  in  a  small  hummock  back  of  the 
clearing.  With  his  new-born  hunting  instinct  strong 
within  him,  he  seized  his  gun  and  crossed  the  glade,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  a  shot.  He  had  practised  constantly 
on  the  call  given  him  by  his  instructor,  and  now  felt 
competent  to  deceive  even  the  most  experienced  gobbler. 
Advancing  cautiously  within  cover  of  the  hummock,  and 
seating  himself  on  a  log  that  was  completely  concealed 
by  a  screen  of  bushes,  he  began  to  call,  "  Keouk,  keouk, 
keouk."  For  ten  minutes  or  so  he  repeated  the  sounds 
at  short  intervals  without  getting  a  reply.  Suddenly  a 
slight  rustle  in  the  bushes  behind  him  caused  him  to  turn 
his  head.  Within  a  yard  of  him  glared  a  pair  of  cruel 
green  eyes. 

With  a  yell  of  terror  the  boy  dropped  his  gun,  sprang 
to  his  feet,  burst  from  the  bushes,  and  fled  wildly  toward 
camp.  Reaching  it  in  safety,  but  hatless  and  breathless, 
he  declared  that  a  tiger  had  been  crouched,  and  just  about 
to  spring  at  him. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  a  'coon,"  suggested  Sumner. 
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" 'Coon,  indeed  ?"  cried  Wortli,  hotly.  "If  you  had 
seen  the  size  of  its  eyes,  you  would  have  thought  it  was  an 
elephant!" 

"What  has  become  of  your  gun  '."  inquired  the  Lieu- 
tenant. 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  replied  the  boy.  "and  I 
don't  care.  I  wouldn't  face  those  eyes  again  for  a  thou- 
sand grins.". 

Finally,  however,  lie  was  persuaded  to  return  with 
Lieutenant  Carey  and  Sunnier,  both  well  armed,  and 
point  out  the  scene  of  his  fright.  They  found  his  hat,  the 
gun,  and  the  log  oil  which  he  had  been  sitting.  Then  in 
the  soft  earth  close  behind  it  they  also  found  a  double 
set  of  huge  panther  tracks— one  made  while  cautiously 
approaching  the  supposed  tin-key,  and  the  other  while 
bounding  away  in  affright  at  Worth's  yell. 

"I  don't,  \v ler  that  you  were  both  frightened,"  said 

the  Lieutenant,  with  a  smile;  "but  now  that  your  skill 
as  a  turkey-caller  is  established,  I  wouldn't  go  out  on  a 
hunting  expedition  alone  again  if  I  were  you." 

"  Indeed  I  won't,  sir.  I'd  rather  never  see  another 
turkey  than  risk  being  stared  at  by  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as 
that  panther  carries  round  with  him." 

CHAPTER   XXIV. 

RATTLESNAKES    AND    RIFLE-SHOTS. 

WHILE  they  were  returning  through  the  grassy  glade, 
the  Lieutenant,  who  was  a  few  steps  in  advance,  sudden 
ly  stopped  and  sprang  back.  The  boys  barely  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  Hat,  wicked  -  looking  head,  from  which  a 
forked  tongue  was  viciously  thrusting,  and  heard  a  sound 
like  the  whir-r-r-r  of  an  immense  locust,  when  Lieutenant 
Carey  fired,  and  the  head  disappeared  in  the  tall  grass. 

"It  was  a  snake,  wasn't  it;"  asked  Worth. 

"  Worse  than  that,"  replied  the  Lieutenant.  "It  was  a 
diamond  back  rattler,  the  most  venomous  snake  known 
to  this  country,  and  with  another  step  I  should  have  been 
on  him.  I'd  rather  face  your  panther  unarmed  than  to 
have  stepped  on  that  fellow." 

"What  would  you  have  done  if  you  had  met  it,  with- 
out a  gun  in  your  hand?"  asked  Sunnier,  curiously. 

"  Run,"  answered  the  Lieutenant,  laconically,  as  he 
grasped  the  lifeless  body  of  the  snake  by  the  tail,  with  a 
view  to  dragging  it  into  camp. 

"  But  if  he  had  caught  and  bitten  you?" 

"  He  wouldn't  have  caught  me,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  he  would  have  been  content  to  be  let  alone,  and 
wouldn't  have  chased  me.  In  the  second  place,  the  rat- 
tlesnake is  such  a  sluggish  reptile  that  I  could  run  faster 
than  lie,  and  could  easily  have  kept  out  of  his  wr.y." 

"  Well,  then,  what,  would  you  do  if  you  were  bitten?" 

"If  it  were  on  an  arm  or  a  leg,  I  should  tie  my  hand- 
kerchief above  the  wound,  and  twist  it  with  a  bit  of  stick 
as  tightly  as  possible,  so  as  to  impede  the  circulation. 
Then  I  should  enlarge  the  wound  with  my  knife,  and. 
if  I  could  reach  it  with  my  mouth,  I  should  suck  it  for 
five  minutes,  frequently  spitting  out  the  blood.  After 
that  I  should  get  to  camp  as  quickly  as  possible,  put  a 
freshly  chewed  tobacco  plaster  on  the  wound  every  ten 
minutes  for  the  next  hour,  and  at  the  same  time  drink  a 
tumblerful  of  whiskey  or  other  alcoholic  liquor.  If  I 
could  do  all  that,  and  the  fangs  had  not  struck  an  artery, 
I  should  feel  reasonably  sure  of  recovery." 

"Suppose  they  had  struck  an  artery,  what  would  you 
do?" 

"Reconcile  myself  to  death  as  quickly  as  possible,  for 
I  should  probably  be  dead  inside  of  three  minutes,"  was 
the  grim  reply. 

Worth  shuddered  as  he  gazed  at  the  scaly  body  that, 
marked  with  black  and  yellow  diamonds,  trailed  for  more 
than  five  feet  behind  the  Lieutenant,  and  remarked  that 
the  sooner  they  got  away  from  the  haunts  of  panthers 


and  rattlesnakes,  and  back  among  the  good-natured  alliga- 
tors, the  better  he  should  like  it. 

"I  shouldn't  think  Indians  would  care  to  live  in  such 
a  rattlesnaky  country."  he  added. 

"They  don't  mind  them,"  laughed  the  Lieutenant. 
"  Their  keen  eyesight  generally  enables  them  to  discover 
a  snake  as  soon  as  he  sees  them.  Then,  too,  they  have 
an  infallible  antidote  for  snake  bite,  the  secret,  of  which 
they  refuse  to  divulge  to  white  men." 

"How  many  rattles  has  this  fellow?"  asked  Sumi-ier. 

"  (  >nly  seven,"  answered  Lieutenant  Carey,  counting 
them. 

"Then  he  was  a  young  fellow.  I  thought  from  his 
size  that  he  must  be  pretty  old,  and  would  have  twelve 
or  thirteen  rattles  and  a  button  at  least." 

"The  number  of  rattles  does  not  indicate  a  snake's 
age,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  smiling.  "They  get  broken 
off,  as  do  long  finger-nails.  I  have  seen  very  larue  snakes 
with  fewer  rattles  than  others  that  were  smaller  and 
evidently  younger." 

While  they  were  eating  lunch  Quorum  skinned  the 
snake,  rubbed  the  beautiful  skin  thoroughly  with  fine 
salt,  and  rolled  it  into  a  compact  bundle,  in  which  con- 
dition it  would  keep  for  a  long  time. 

After  lunch  and  the  hour's  rest  that  followed  it  the 
little  fleet  was  again  got  under  way,  and  proceeded  up 
the  swift  river.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they 
entered  the  broad  belt  of  cypress  timber  that  bordeis  the 
Everglades  on  all  sides.  Here  the  serried  ranks  of  tall 
trees,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  held 
out  their  long  moss-draped  arms  until  they  met  overhead, 
and  formed  a  dim  archway  for  the  passage  of  the  rushing 
current.  The  water  flowed  with  strange  gurglings  against 
the  gray  trunks,  and  the  whole  scene  was  one  of  sucli 
weird  solitude  that  on  entering  it  the  explorers  shivered 
as  with  a  chill.  Through  the  semi-twilight  fluffy  night, 
herons  flitted  like  gray  shadows,  and  the  harsh  scream  of 
an  occasional  water-fowl,  startled  by  the  dip  of  paddles, 
echoed  through  the  gloomy  forest  like  a  cry  of  human 
distress. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  place  was  so  depressing  that  no 
one  spoke,  but  each  bent  to  his  paddle  or  oars  with  re- 
doubled energy,  the  quicker  to  escape  into  the  sunshine 
that  they  knew  must  lie  somewhere  beyond  it. 

Quorum,  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  stern  of  the  cruiser 
while  the  sailor  rowed,  was  finally  made  so  nervous  by  his 
uncanny  surroundings  that  lie  begged  his  companion  to 
change  places  with  him.  He  wished  to  row  that  his 
thoughts  might  be  occupied  with  the  hard  work.  The 
sailor  complied,  though  laughing  at  the  negro's  fears  as 
he  did  so.  While  Quorum  was  working  with  desperate 
energy  to  catch  up  with  the  other  boats,  there  came  an 
incident  of  so  startling  a  nature  that  in  relating  it  after- 
wards he  said. 

"I  tell  yo',  sah,  de  ole  niggah  so  skeer  dat  him  come 
de  neares'  in  he  life  to  tu'niii'  plumb  white." 

It  was  n  volley  of  rifle-shots  that  flashed  and  roared 
from  the  forest  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  like  thun- 
der from  a  clear  sky.  A  second  volley  followed  almost 
immediately,  and  then  succeeded  such  a  din  of  yells, 
whoops,  and  bowlings  as  would  have  dismayed  the  stout- 
est heart. 

For  an  instant,  each  one  of  the  explorers  imagined  him- 
self to  be  the  sole  survivor  of  a  wholesale  massacre,  and 
the  surprise  of  the  volleys  was  fully  equalled  by  that  of 
seeing  his  companions  still  alive. 

While  the  echoes  of  the  first  volley  were  still  rever- 
berating through  the  dim  arches  of  the  forest,  Quorum 
whirled  the  cruiser  around  as  on  a  pivot,  and  despite  his 
companion's  remonstrances,  started  her  down  the  river 
with  a  rush.  The  canoemen  sat  for  a  couple  of  seconds 
with  uplifted  paddles  as  though  paralyzed,  and  in  ilia 
space  of  time  the  powerful  current  did  for  them  what 
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had  done  for  the  cruiser.  There  seemed  nothing1 
to  do  lint  tly  from  those  crushing  riiles  and  demoniac 
\ells  S<>  lly  they  did,  paddling  furiously,  and  casting 
fearful  glances  over  their  shoulders  to  note  if  they  were 
being  pursued. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  the  Lieutenant  overtook  the 
others  at  a  place  beyond  the  lower  edge  of  the  cypress 
licit.  He  found  them  still  badly  demoralized,  and  ready 
to  continue  their  flight  at  the  tirst  intimation  of  danger. 

"  \Vcll.  hoys,"  he  cried,  cheerily,  as  his  canoe  swept 
down  hesidc  them.  "I  suppose  we  might  as  well  call  this 
the  end  of  our  day's  work,  and  go  into  camp." 

"('amp'"  almost  gasped  Worth.  "You  don't  mean. 
sir,  that  you  propose  to  go  into  camp  while  the  whole 
country  is  simply  swarming  with  savage  Indians ;" 

"I  certainly  do,"  replied  the  Lieutenant.  "We  shall 
be  safer  in  camp,  where  we  can  work  together,  than  on 
the  river,  where  we  must  necessarily  be  separated,  es- 
pecially in  the  dark.  Moreover,  I  don't  believe  we  shall 
be  molested  here.  The  mere  fact  that  they  have  not  pur- 
sued us  so  far  is.  to  my  mind,  an  indication  that  they 
don't  intend  to.  In  fact,  boys,  in  thinking  over  this 
matter  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Indians,  or  who- 
ever fired  those  shots,  for  I  didn't  see  a  human  being, 
only  intended  to  frighten  us  in  the  hope  that  we  would 
give  up  our  undertaking.  I  believe  that  the  cartridges 
they  lired  were  blank  ones.  Certainly  some  of  us  would 
have  been  hit  if  they  had  been  loaded.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber seeing  a  bullet  strike  the  water  or  any  where  else.  Can 
you  ?" 

No;  none  of  them  had  noticed  anything  of  the  kind. 

"That  they  have  not  pursued  us  is  another  indication 
that  they  do  not  desire  our  lives,"  continued  the  Lieuten- 
ant. "  Besides  all  this,  the  Seminoles  are  fully  aware  of 
the  consequences  to  themselves  in  case  they  should  kill  a 
white  man,  and  I  have  no  idea  that  they  desire  a  war  or 
anything  like  it.  Thus  I  say  that  they  only  meant  to 
frighten  us,  and  I  must  acknowledge  that  they  succeeded. 
I,  for  one,  was  never  more  startled  and  scared  in  my  life. 
Now  I  propose  that  we  cam])  here, without  lighting  a  tire 
to  betray  our  presence  or  let  them  know  that  we  have 
stopped  running,  until  towards  morning.  Then  I  intend 
to  try  the  passage  of  that  cypress  swamp  again." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


A   READING    OF   SHAKESPEARE. 

••TIIK,    TICMI'KST." 

IT  was  my  very  good  fortune  years  ago,  when  only  a 
school-girl,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a.  lady  known 
to  all  the  world  as  a  most  ardent  lover  and  student  of 
Shakespeare,  and  from  her  I  caught  new  inspiration  and 
stimulus  in  reading,  learning,  and — I  use  the  word  in  a 
way  which  all  lovers  of  the  great  genius  will  appreciate — 
expecting;  for  this  lady,  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke, 
spent  years  over  her  now  famous  concordance  of  the 
poet  (twelve,  I  think  it.  was.  in  research,  and  four  in 
compilation),  and  she  told  me  that  her  work  was  a  "con- 
stant delightful  finding  of  something  new."  So,  remem- 
bering her  counsels,  I  would  say  to  my  young  readers, 
go  to  your  Shakespearian  reading  always  expecting  to 
find  what  may  have  escaped  you  before,  and  be  very  sure 
that  what  you  don't  fully  understand  at  once,  you  will 
perhaps  the  next  time.  Give  patience  and  care  and, 
above  all,  love  to  the  work. 

For  your  elders,  who  may  perhaps  smile  at  you  for 
it,  I  will  add,  do  not  be  ashamed  of  an  honest  enthusiasm 
for  the  best  in  literature.  It  \\ill  not  hurt  you,  rather 
will  it  sou  good  seed  for  future  work  to  ripen. 

In  a   former  paper*  we  discussed,  for  a  reading-circle, 
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Tin-  Mcn-lHtut  <>f  Vi'iiicc,  with  its  strong  historical  reality, 
its  types  of  men  and  women  of  the  day,  its  carefully  exact 
set iing,  as  it  were,  in  cities  known  to  the  commercial  as 
well  as  gorgeous  social  world  of  its  centurv.  Now.  as 
we  turn  to  another  volume,  behold,  Shakespeare  takes 
us  into  the  most  charming  land  of  enchantment — to  ail 
island  such  as  might  have  been  "dropped  down  from 
heaven, "a  place  of  flowers  and  birds,  sunshine  and  bloom, 
and  whereon  live  an  old  man,  Prospero,  formerly  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  his  lovely  daughter  Miranda.  No  good 
clew  is  given  as  to  where  this  "enchanted  isle,"  as  it  is 
called,  was  situated,  lint  somewhere,  it  is  thought,  between 
Naples  and  Tunis.  Nor  is  there  much  foundation  for 
anything  in  the  story;  only  the  spirit  of  poetry,  of 
music,  of  Nature  at  her  best,  breathes  through  it,  and  it 
combines  all  the  elements  of  enduring  charm,  and  can 
be  read  and  re-read  always  with  new  delight. 

Dear  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  will  tell  you  the  "story" 
part  in  detail.  Briefly:  Prospero,  through  the  treaeherv 
of  his  brother,  who  usurped  his  crown,  was  put  to  sea  in 
an  open  boat  with  his  infant  daughter.  They  must  have 
perished  but  for  the  kind  offices  of  a  friend,  who  hid  pro- 
visions and  clothing;  and  Prospero,  who,  like  many  at 
that  day.  believed  in  magic,  had  his  sorcerer's  books  and 
cloak  on  board.  The  father  and  babe  are  cast  upon  an 
island,  a  place  of  wonderful  natural  beauty,  with  a  cave 
to  live  in,  and  by  the  aid  of  Prospero's  magic,  spirits  of 
the  air  to  do  his  bidding.  Ariel,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  Shakespeare's  creations,  is  summoned,  and 
obliged  to  do  all  that  Prospero  bids  him.  Able  to  assume 
any  form,  to  fly  over  sea  or  land,  to  be  invisible  to  all 
but  Prospero,  to  sing  like  a  thrush,  to  live  in  a  ''cowslip 
bell, "to  have  a  bee  for  a  playmate,  to  call  upon  all  the 
elves  of  the  island  to  work  his  will — Ariel,  spirit,  or  sprite 
of  the  air,  is  of  every  use  to  his  master,  in  spite  of  his 
natural  love  of  mischief  in  every  touch  and  word.  But 
Prospero  has  "cast  his  spell,"  and  until  he  releases  Ariel, 
that  "tricksy  sprite"  will  not  be  free  to  do  his  own 
pleasure. 

Miranda  has  a  strange  companion,  who  was  found  by 
her  father  in  the  forest  depths;  a  creature  who  does  not 
seem  human,  who  cannot  talk  until  they  teach  him.  and 
who  is  the  type  of  all  that  is  gross  and  earthly,  until 
Miranda,  growing  up  innocent  as  the  cowslips  or  the 
violets  about  her.  teaches  him  gently  to  love  the  sweetness 
of  nature  as  it  appeals  to  her  perfectly  spotless  soul. 
Then  Caliban's  own  soul  (for  that  is  the  creature's  name) 
seems  to  awaken,  and  in  spite  of  his  frequent  malicious 
acts,  he  shows  noble  traits  and  speaks  in  noble  verse.  To 
the  island  comes  a  shipwrecked  vessel,  the  passengers  no 
other  than  Prospero's  cruel  brother,  his  son  Ferdinand, 
the  faithful  friend  by  whose  means  the  real  Duke  and  his 
child  were  saved,  and  a  company  of  servants,  sailors,  etc., 
most  of  whom  are  boisterous  and  ready  to  yield  to  Cali- 
ban's impish  suggestions. 

I  have  no  space,  nor  will  I  rob  you  of  the  pleasure  of 
personal  discovery  of  the  end;  but  be  sure  it  is  a 
happy  one.  What  I  have  sketched  gives  you  the  sug- 
gestion of  what  is  called  the  plot  of  this  delightful 
comedy,  and  we  must  now  think  of  what  is  to  he  studied 
in  the  characters  and  lines  and  the  history  of  a  play 
which  all  critics  unite  in  declaring  the  most  artistic  or 
finished  of  Shakespeare's  works. 

Should  you  form  a  "circle"  of  young  people  to  read 
The  Tempest,  as  before  suggested,  do  as  with  The  J/er- 
(•lidiit  i if  Vi'iiice — have  various  questions  given  out  for 
debate  as  well  as  research.  For  instance,  when  was  the 
play  written  ?  Some  think  it  was  written  as  early  as  1596 ; 
but  if  you  hunt  up  the  best  authorities,  you  will  find  the 
verdict  in  favor  of  1603-11,  and  certain  it  is  that  the  jiitb- 
liciition  was  in  1623.  Shakespeare,  who,  as  we  know, 
was  apparently  quite  indifferent  to  fame,  had  already  be- 
gun to  make  a  good  living  and  to  invest  in  land,  so  that 
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he  could  well  afford  to  let  the  dainty  fancies  of  his  genius 
work  their  sweet  will,  and  that  he  loved  The  Tempest  is 
undoubted.  The  play  was  well  received,  and  as  well  per- 
formed as  the  meagre  furnishings  of  the  stage  of  that 
day  allowed,  but  the  music  used  in  it  then  was  very  poor. 

Take  for  another  question  — here  is  a  capital  one  for  de- 
bate— was  Caliban  a  monster,  body  and  mind?  Could  he 
have  responded  to  the  poetic  teachings  of  Miranda  were 
such  the  case?  Study  the  points  his  name  suggests, 
and  in  this  connection  take  up  the  other  names — Ariel's, 
for  instance.  See  what  passage  in  Holy  Writ — Isaiah — 
brings  it  to  your  mind.  Another  good  point  of  study  you 
will  find  in  the  lines,  familiar  enough,  yet  sometimes  hard 
to  place,  and  these  will  unfold  the  beauty  of  thought  and 
diction  to  you.  Think  of  Ariel's  character;  and  when 
Prospero  bids  him  make  haste,  the  answer  is,  "I  drink 
the  air  before  me."  As  Mr.  Rolfe  remarks,  it  is  like  Puck, 
who,  in  Midsummer-  Night's  Dream,  says,  "  I'll  put  a 
girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes." 

Take  Prospero's  famous  speech,  Act  IV.,  Scene  I.,  in- 
cluding, "We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of  [or 
on],  and  our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep"-  "Like 
this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,  leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

Beautiful  beyond  description  you  will  find  the  lines 
between  Miranda  and 
her  father,  when  the  per- 
fect simplicity  and  entire 
truthfulness  of  her  charac- 
ter are  shown;  and  with 
her  future  husband,  Fer- 
dinand, the  same  charm 
of  purity,  delicacy,  and 
yet  tenderest  feeling  are 
shown.  Critics  differ  as 
to  whether  Rosalind  in 
As  You  Like  It,  Perdita 
in  The  Winter's  Tale,  or 
Portia  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  is  the  highest  type 
of  the  true,  noble  woman; 
but  Miranda,  the  child  of 
the  enchanted  island, 
stands  alone.  Nature,  the 
sky,  the  stars,  the  moon, 
the  breathing  creatures  of 
the  sea  and  air,  have  been 
her  only  teachers,  and  she 
loves  and  believes  in  all 
that  God  has  created. 
Study  her  traits  of  charac- 
ter, and  you  will  find  the 
fairest  of  examples  in  girl- 
ish life. 

Next,  I  would  suggest 
taking  up  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  plot — not 
its  working  out.  Be  care- 
ful never  to  forget  that 
Shakespeare  merely  used 
skeletons  of  old  stories; 
the  thought,  the  develop- 
ment, the  language,  were 
all  his  own.  The  Tem- 
pest is  supposed  to  have 
been  as  original  in  every 
way  as  any  of  the  come- 
dies, and,  indeed,  it  is  an 
open  question  whether 
there  was  one  borrowed 
thought  even  in  the  plot; 
but  since  I  am  writing 
with  a  view  to  encourage 
close  study,  it  is  well  to 


suggest  looking  up  references  to  a  tale  of  Ariosto's. 
Then  examine  into  the  date  of  a  ballad,  charming  in  its 
way,  which  appeared  during  Puritan  days,  signed 
"  R.  Gr.,  "  telling  the  story  of  an  "enchanted  isle"  like 
that  of  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Music-lovers  will  find  a  keen  interest  in  the  effect 
The  Tempest  has  had  upon  various  composers  as  well  as 
on  musical  periods.  Many  have  "tried  their  lyre"  with 
it;  but  Purcell  was  the  first  to  do  anything  well.  Next 
we  find  Arne's  delightful  music,  which  must  always  live. 
Try  his  music  to  Ariel's  dainty  song: 

"Whore  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I   lie; 

There  I  coueli   when  owls  do  cry,"  etc. 

That  Handel  wrote  nothing  for  it  seems  to  prove  that 
Shakespeare  "lay  fallow"  in  his  day;  but  Mendelssohn 
was  eager  to  work  it  out,  and  one  of  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
van's precocious  efforts  as  a  mere  boy  was  in  delightful 
Ten/ pest  music. 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  my  object  in  such  a 
paper  were  I  to  offer  more  than  hints  for  students  to  hap- 
pily work  out;  for,  after  all,  what  we  find  for  ourselves 
in  such  a  treasure-trove  as  The  Tempest  will  prove  is 
what  affords  the  keenest  stimulus  and  joy. 


A   PAIR    OF    STEPS. 

BY  JULIA   X..  II1LDRETH. 


"    A     PAIR  o£  steps,"  my  mother  HIIJ-S. 

•".  We're  just  a  pair  of  steps,  you  know ; 
That's  what  the  neighbors  say  of  us, 
When  we  go  walking  in  a  row: 
There's  Emmeline, 
And  Caroline. 

And  Bonnilicll, 
And  Rosy, 
And  Doni, 
And  Cora, 
Bow-wow, 

And  Pussy  Posy. 
Just  ft  pair  of  steps,  you  know, 
We  ought  to  he  BO  cozy. 


But  the  top  step  puts  on  airs — 
That  is  Emmeline— 
Because  she  is  the  tallest, 
She  thinks  hciself  w>  line. 
Does  Emmeline  ; 

And  orders  Caroline. 
And  Bonniln-1]. 
And  Rosy, 
And  I»MI;I, 
And  Ci>r:i, 
Bow-wow, 

And  Pussy  Posy. 

When  we're  only  just  ;i  pair  of  steps, 
And  ought  to  be  so  cozy. 
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III. 


OXK  afternoon  Molly  hud  just  got  her  dinner  a  little 
soup  in  a  tin  bucket.  with  a  knuckle-bone  in  it.  and 
a  piece  of  bread  -anil  slie  was  thinking  \vliat  a  pity  the 
hone  was  so  large,  as  sin;  was  hungry,  when  she  heard 
something  on  the  staircase  outside.  The  door  had  been 
left  slightly  open  by  the  woman  who  had  brought  the 
dinner,  and  the  sound  was  quite  distinct;  it  sounded  like 
something  dragging  up  the  steps.  She  thought  it  was  a 
rat.  for  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  about,  and  she 
was  wishing  the  door  was  shut,  for  she  did  not  want  it 
to  come  into  her  room,  and,  besides,  it  was  cold.  But  as 
she  could  not  reach  the  door,  she  was  about  to  begin  on  her 
dinner.  Just  as  she  started,  however,  she  heard  a  soft 
and  slow  step  at  her  door,  and  she  looked  up.  There 
came  a  dear,  fat.  yellow-gray  puppy  with  a  black  nose, 
walking  in  just  as  straight  and  solemnly  as  if  he  were  a 
doctor,  and  had  a  visit  to  pay.  She  did  not  dare  to  move 
for  fear  he  would  be  frightened  and  go  out;  but  he  did 
not  trouble  himself.  Walking  straight  on,  he  took  a 
glance  around  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  this  was  the 
place  he  wanted,  and  then  looking  at  her,  he  gave  a 
([iieer  little  switch  of  his  tail,  which  switched  half  his 
body  in  the  funniest  way.  and.  quickening  his  pace,  came 
trolling  up  to  the  bed.  and  reared  up  to  try  and  climb 
up  on  it.  Molly  put  her  hand  over  on  it,  and  he  began 
to  lick  it  rapidly,  and  whimper  in  his  efforts  to  get  up. 
.She  gave  a  little  cry  of  delight,  and  catching  him.  pulled 
him  up  on  the  bed.  lie  immediately  began  to  walk  over 
her,  and  lick  her  face.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
been  kissed  in  her  life  that  she  remembered  The  next 
thing  he  did  was  to  poke  his  little  head  into  her  soup 
bucket,  and  begin  to  eat  as  if  it  belonged  to  him.  lie 
finished  the  soup,  and  began  at  the  bone.  This  gave  him 
the  greatest  delight.  He  licked  and  nibbled  and  chewed 
it:  got  his  fat.  paws  in.  and  worked  over  it.  Molly  too 
got  the  greatest  pleasure  out  of  it. 

Suddenly  he  lay  down,  and  went  fast  asleep  against 
her.  Molly  felt  as  if  he  were  a  fat  little  baby  curled  up 
in  her  arm.  Her  life  seemed  suddenly  to  have  opened. 
The  only  trouble  was  the  fear  that  Mrs.  O'Meath  might 
take  him  away,  and  drive  him  out.  To  prevent  this  was 
her  dream.  She  thought  of  hiding  him  ;  hut  this  was 
difficult;  besides,  she  wanted  to  tell  Mrs.  O'Meath  about 
him.  The  puppy  staid  with  her  that  night,  sleeping  be- 
side her,  and  snuggling  up  against  her  like  a  little  child. 
Molly  had  never  spent  so  happy  a  night. 

Next  morning  by  light  he  was  awake-  hunting  for  his 
knuckle-bone,  and  when  he  got  it,  went  to  work  at  it.  In 
the  midst  of  her  reflections,  Mrs.  O'Meath  walked  in.  Her 
eye  fell  on  Roy,  and  Molly's  heart  sank. 

"What's  that  dirty  dog  doin'  in  this  house?" 

Roy  answered  for  himself.  The  hair  on  his  back  rose, 
and  he  began  to  bark.  Molly  tried  to  check  him. 

"Where  did  ye  git  him:'" 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  O'Meath,  please,  madam,  lei  me  keep  him.  I 
haven't  anything,  and  I  want  him  so.  Hush!  you  must 
not  bark  at  Mrs.  O'Meath.  Hush,  sir!" 

I'.iit  Roy  just  pulled  loose,  and  barked  worse  than  ever. 

"Not  I.  ind  .....  1.  <  )nt  lie  goes.  'Ave  I  to  be  slaviif 
meself  to  death  for  the  two  of  you.'  It  isn't  enough  for 
the  wan  of  you.  and  him  barkin'  at  me  like  that." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  O'Meath.  please,  madam!  I  will  sew  for 
you  all  my  life,  and  do  everything  you  want  me  to  do,"' 
cried  Molly.  "O  God,  don't  let  her  take  him  away  from 
me!"  she  prayed. 

Whether  it  was  that  Mrs.  O'Meath  was  troubled  by  the 
great  anxious  pitiful  eyes  of  the  little  girl,  and  did  not 
have  the  heart  to  tear  the  dog  away  from  her,  or  whether 


she  tl uht    that    perhaps  Roy  was  a  piece  of  property 

worth  preserving,  she  did  not  take  him  away.  She  sini- 
pl  \  contented  liersel  f  with  abusing  him  for  a  loud-mouth- 
ed lit  I  le  beast .  a  n<  I  I  lire.-iteniiig  lo  "  teach  him  manners  by 
choking  the  red  noisy  tongue  out  of  his  empty  head." 
She  actually  brought  him  a  new  knuckle-bone  at  dinner- 
time, which  greatly  modified  his  hostility.  No  puppy 
can  resist  a  knuckle-bone. 

Roy  had  been  with  Molly  four  days,  and  they  had  been 
the  sweetest  days  of  the  child's  life.  He  had  got  so  that 
lie  would  play  with  his  bones  on  the  floor,  rolling  them 
as  a  child  does  a  ball.  He  would  come  when  Molly  call- 
ed him,  and  would  play  with  her.  and  he  slept  in  her  bed 
beside  her.  One  day  he  walked  out  of  the  room,  and  went 
down  the  steps.  Molly  called  and  called,  hut  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  had  disappeared  ;  he  was  gone.  Molly's  heart 
was  almost  broken.  Her  room  suddenly  became  a  pris- 
on :  her  life  was  too  dark  to  bear. 

IV. 

Mildred  was  playing  with  her  doll  on  the  portico  one 
morning  when  Roy  came  walking  up  the  steps  as  delib- 
erately as  if  he  had  just  gone  out.  She  gave  a  little 
shriek  of  delight,  and  ran  forward.  Seeing  her,  he  came 
trotting  up,  twisting  himself  as  lie  always  did  when  he 
was  pleased.  She  called  her  mother.  There  was  a  great 
welcoming,  and  Roy  was  petted  like  the  returned  prodi- 
gal. Mildred  never  let  him  get  out.  of  her  sight. 

Looking  out  of  her  little  window  next  day,  Molly  saw 
her  little  girl  on  the  white  gallery  romping  with  a  dog, 
and  her  heart  was  bitter  with  envy.  She  glanced  down 
at  the  cage  below  her,  and  the  mocking-bird  was  droop- 
ing on  his  perch. 

After  this,  Roy  had  a  wandering  fever.  One  day  he 
was  playing  in  the  yard  with  Mildred,  who  was  about  to 
give  him  a  roll  she  had.  He  squeezed  through  the  fence, 
and  started  down  the  street.  Mildred  called  after  him, 
but  he  paid  no  attention  to  her.  She  opened  the  gate 
and  ran  after  him. 

"  Roy,  Roy  !"  she  called.      "  Here,  Roy,  come  here." 

But  Roy  paid  no  attention  to  her;  he  just  trotted  on. 
When  she  ran  faster,  he  ran  too,  just  as  if  she  were  a 
stranger.  He  turned  another  street,  and  then  another. 
Siie  had  to  hurry  after  him,  for  fear  she  might  lose  him. 
He  reached  a  dirty  little  narrow  street,  and  turned  in. 
She  was  not  far  behind  him,  and  she  saw  the  door  he 
went  into.  She  ran  to  it.  He  was  going  up  the  stairs, 
climbing  steadily  one  after  another.  As  she  did  not  see 
anybody,  she  went  up  after  him  to  catch  him. 

Molly's  day  had  been  very  dark.  It  was  dark  without 
and  within.  She  had  suffered  a  good  deal.  She  had 
seen  the  little  girl  on  the  gallery  playing  with  her  pup- 
py and  running  about,  and  her  own  life  seemed  very 
wretched.  Mrs.  O'Meath  was  drunk,  and  had  threatened 
her  with  the  pool-house,  and  she  had  not  got  any  break- 
fast; she  was  very  unhappy. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  and  the  bird  in  the  cage  out- 
side the  window  were  the  most  wretched  things  in  the 
world.  She  thought  of  her  mother,  and  wondered  if  she 
would  know  her.  Perhaps  she  would  not  want  her. 
She  lay  back,  and  looked  around  her  little  dark  room. 
.lust  then  she  heard  a  noise  outside  on  the  steps:  it  came 
pulling  up  step  by  step,  and  Roy  trotted  in  at.  the  open 
door,  and  came  bouncing  and  twisting  over  towards  the 
bed.  In  an  instant  she  had  him  up  on  the  bed,  and  he 
was  licking  her  face  and  walking  over  her.  She  beard 
a  noise  at  the  door,  and  was  aware  that  some  one  was 
there,  and  looking  up,  she  saw  standing  in  the  door  a  per- 
son who  was  the  most  beautiful  creature  she  had  ever  be- 
held— a  little  girl  with  brown  curls  and  big  brown  eyes. 
She  was  bareheaded  and  was  beautifully  dressed,  and  her 
eyes  were  wide  open  with  surprise.  Molly  thought  she 
must  be  an  angel. 
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It  was  Mildred.  She  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment and  looked  at  Molly. 

In  her  sympathy  for  the  poor  little 
thing-  lying  there,  she  forgot  all  about 
Roy.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  pity. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  said,  coming  to 
the  bedside. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  thank  you,"  said  Mol- 
ly. "My  dog  has  come  back." 

"  Wliy,  is  ho.  your  dog  too?  He's  my 
dog."  said  Mildred. 

"Is  he?  I  thought  he  was  mine.  I 
hoped  hr  was.  He  came  in  one  day,  and 
I  didn't  know  he  belonged  to  anybody 
but  me.  I  had  been  lying  here  so  long,  I 
hoped  he  would  always  stay  with  me." 

The  face  looked  so  sad.  The  large  eyes 
looked  wistful,  and  Mildred  was  sorry  she 
had  claimed  the  dog.  She  thought  for  a 
moment. 

"I  will  give  him  to  you, "she  said,  ea- 
gerly. 

"Oh!  will  you  ?    Thank  you  so  much." 
"Have  you  got   anything  to  feed  him 
on  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  I  have  some  bones  I  put  away  for  him."  She 
pulled  two  bones  out  from  under  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  Roy  at  once  seized  on  them  and  began  to  gnaw  at 
them. 

"I  have  a  roll  here  which  I  will  give  him, "said  Mil- 
dred.    "  I  shall  have  my  lunch  when  I  get  back." 
She  held  out  her  roll.     Molly's  eyes  glistened. 
"Can   I  have  a  little  piece  of  it  ?"  she  asked,  timidly; 
then  explained.  "I  haven't  had  any  breakfast." 

Mildred's  eyes  opened  wide.  ''  Haven't  had  any  break- 
fast, and  nearly  lunch -time!  Are  you  going  to  wait  till 
luncheon  ?" 

•'  I  don't  get  any  lunch,"  said  Molly.  "  I  get  dinner 
generally  :  but  I'm  afraid  I  mayn't  get  any  to-day.  Mrs. 
O'Meath  is  drunk." 

She  spoke  of  it  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  course.  Mil- 
dred's face  was  a  study.  The  idea  of  such  a  thing  as 
not  getting  enough  to  eat  had  never  crossed  her  mind. 
She  could  not  take  it  in. 

"Here,  take  this,  eat  all  of  it.      I  will  get  my  mother 
to  send  you  some  dinner  right  away,  and  every  day." 
She  took  hold  of  Molly's  thin  hand,  and  stroked  it  in  a 
caressing  motherly  sort  of  way.      "  What  is  your  name  ?" 
She  leaned  over  her. 
"Molly." 
"Molly  what?" 

"I  don't  b'lieve  I've  got  any  other  name,"  said  Molly. 
"My  mother  was  named  Mary." 
"  Where  is  she  ?"  asked  Mildred. 
"She's  dead." 
"  And  your  father  ?" 

"  He's  dead,  too,  I  reckon.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is 
dead  or  alive." 

Mildred's  eyes  opened.  The  idea  of  any  one  not  know- 
ing whether  or  riot  her  father  was  living.  She  asked  her 
a  great  many  questions,  and  Molly  told  her  all  she  knew 
about  herself.  She  had  been  lying  there  in  that  little 
room  for  years}  without  ever  going  out,  and  she  had 
never  seen  the  country.  Mildred  learned  all  about  her 
life  there;  about  the  bird  in  the  cage.  Mildred  could  see 
it  from  the  window  when  she  climbed  up  on  the  bed. 
She  thought  of  the  birds  that  sang  around  her  home,  fly- 
ing about  among  the  trees,  and  to  think  that  Molly  nev- 
er had  seen  them.  Her  heart  ached  for  her.  It  dawned 
upon  her  that  maybe  she  could  arrange  to  have  her  see  it. 
She  asked  her  what  she  would  rather  have  than  anything 
in  the  whole  world. 

"  In  the  whole  world  ?"  asked  Molly. 
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"Yes,  in  the  whole  world." 

Molly  thought  profoundly.  "I  would  rather  have 
that  bird  out  there  in  the  cage,"  she  said. 

Mildred  was  surprised  and  a  little  disappointed. 
"  Would  you  ?"  she  asked,  almost  in  a  whisper.  "Well, 
I  will  ask  my  mamma  to  give  me  some  money  to  buy  it 
for  you,"  she  said.  "  I've  got  to  go  now." 

Roy,  who  had  been  asleep,  suddenly  opened  his  eyes, 
and  looked  lazily  at  her.  He  crawled  a  little  closer  up  to 
Molly,  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

"Here, "said  Molly,  "take  this." 

She  pulled  out  of  her  little  store  inside  the  bed  where 
she  kept  her  treasures  concealed,  a  little  bundle.  It  was 
her  doll's  wardrobe.  Mildred  opened  it. 

"Why,  how  beautiful!  Where  did  you  get  it?  It 
would  just  fit  one  of  my  new  dolls." 

"I  made  it,"  said  Molly. 

"You  did?  I  wish  I  could  make  anything  like  that," 
said  Mildred,  admiring  the  beautiful  work;  her  artistic 
sense  was  satisfied. 

"Would  you  mind  something?"  Molly  asked,  timidly. 
"Would  you  let  me  kiss  you?"  She  looked  at  her,  pa- 
thetically. 

Mildred  leaned  over  and  kissed  the  poor  little  pale  lips. 
"Thank  you, "said  Molly,  with  a  flush  on  her  pale  cheeks. 


There  was  great  excitement  at  Mildred's  home.  They 
thought  she  was  lost,  and  they  were  all  hunting  for  her 
everywhere,  when  she  walked  in,  with  her  little  bundle  in 
her  hand.  She  might  ordinarily  have  been  punished  for 
going  off  without  permission,  but  now  they  were  all 
too  glad  to  see  her,  and  she  had  such  a  good  excuse. 
Even  Mammy  confined  herself  to  grumbling  just  a  little. 
Mildred  rushed  to  her  mother's  room,  and  told  her  every- 
thing about  her  visit — about  Molly  and  everything  con- 
nected with  her.  She  drew  so  graphic  a  picture  of  Mol- 
ly's condition  that  her  mother  at  once  had  a  basket  of 
food  prepared  and  ordered  her  carriage.  Mildred  begged 
to  go  with  her,  and,  of  course,  was  allowed  to  do  so.  She 
had  taken  notice  of  the  house,  and  after  driving  up  one 
or  two  streets,  they  found  the  right  one.  She  asked  her 
mother  to  let  her  carry  the  basket.  When  they  entered 
the  room,  Mildred's  mother  found  it  even  worse  than  Mil- 
dred had  pictured;  but  a  half-hour's  vigorous  work  made 
a  great  chang-e,  and  that  night,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  Molly  slept  in  a  clean  bed  and  in  as  much  comfort 
as  her  poor  little  broken  body  allowed. 
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Mildred  could  hardly  sleep  that  night  for  happiness. 
Molly  was  to  be  taken  to  the  country,  and  she  had  the 
money  to  buy  the  mocking-bird.  Mrs.  Jones  had  been 
seen  about  it,  and  after  imposing'  on  her  visitor,  and 
charging  ten  times  as  much  as  the  bird  was  worth,  agreed 
to  sell.  Mildred  meant  it  as  a  surprise  to  Molly,  and  she 
had  not  said  anything  to  her  about  it.  She  was  going  to 
carry  it  to  her  with  her  own  hands,  and  her  mother  had 
told  her  she  might  go  up  to  Molly's  room  by  herself.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  she  had  said  her  lessons,  the  car- 
riage came  around,  and  she  got  in  and  drove  to  Mrs. 
Jones's.  It  was  a  dingy  little  house.  She  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  a  woman  came,  and  presently  Mrs.  Jones 
herself  came.  Mildred  told  her  she  had  come  for  the  bird. 
Mrs.  Jones  began  to  haggle  and  talk  about  it  as  if  she 
could  not  part  with  it.  She  had  "placed  too  low  a  price 
on  it,"  she  said.  It  was  "such  a  fine  singer,  she  ought 
to  give  her  more  for  it.  A  rich  young  lady  ought  not  to 
be  so  stingy  to  poor  people." 

Mildred  knew  she  was  not  stingy,  and  she  did  not  like 
to  be  called  so;  but  she  thought  of  Molly,  and  she  was 
so  afraid  she  would  not  get  the  bird  that  she  did  not  say 
anything.  She  did  not  have  any  more  money  than  just 
the  amount  agreed  on,  and  she  was  perplexed.  But  sud- 
denly a  thought  struck  her.  She  had  a  pretty  little  ring 
with  a  little  turquoise  in  it,  which  had  been  given  her  on 
her  last  birthday,  and  which  she  prized  very  highly. 
Maybe  she  would  let  her  have  the  bird  if  she  gave  her 
that  in  addition  to  the  money.  She  offered  it. 

"Is  it  gold?"  asked  Mrs.  Jones,  looking  at  it  suspi- 
ciously. 

"  Yes,  of  course  it  is."  said  Mildred. 

Mrs.  Jones  examined  it  carefully.  Well,  she  supposed 
as  a  great  favor  she'd  have  to  let  her  have  it,  she  said,  as 
she  had  promised  it;  but  it  was  like  giving  up  her  heart's 
blood  to  give  up  that  bird;  it  sang  all  day  long  and  all 
night  too,  and  there  was  not  such  another  bird  as  that  in 


the  United  States.  She 
had  bought  it  from  her 
brother- in  -law,  who  had 
bought  it  from  a  mail 
who  lived  in  the  country 
just  outside  of  the  city 
and  had  caught  it;  and 
for  three  months  it  had 
charmed  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  she  had  given 
more  money  for  it  when 
she  bought  it  than  she 
was  asking.  Mildred  had 
no  idea  before  what  a  val- 
uable bird  it  was.  She 
was  glad  she  had  got  it 
even  with  the  ring.  Mrs. 
Jones  went  in  and 
brought  the  cage  from  the 
next  room,  where  she  al- 
ready had  it  in  readiness, 
and  delivered  it,  with 
many  assurances  of  its 
value,  to  Mildred,  whogot 
into  the  carriage,  glad 
to  get  it  at  any  price.  As 
she  climbed  the  stairs  to 
Molly's  room,  her  heart 
was  bounding.  She  open- 
ed the  door  and  peeped 
in.  Molly  was  leaning 
back  on  her  pillow,  very 
white  and  languid;  but 
she  was  looking  for  her, 
and  she  smiled  as  she 
caught  her  eyes.  Mildred 

walked  in,  and  held  up   the  cage.      Molly  gave   a  little 
scream  of  delight,  and  reached  out  her  hands. 

"Oh,  Mildred,  is  it?"  She  turned  and  looked  out  of 
the  window  at  the  place  where  it  used  to  hang.  Yes,  it 
was  the  same. 

Mildred  had  a  warm  sensation  around  the  heart,  which 
was  perfect  joy. 

"Where  shall  I  put  it?"  she  asked.    "He  looks  droopy; 
but  Mrs.  Jones  says  he  sings  all  the  time.     He  is  not 
hungry,  because  he  has  feed  in  the  cage.      I  don't  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  him." 
"I  do,"  said  Molly,  softly. 

She  showed  where  she  wanted  him,  and  Mildred 
climbed  up  and  put  the  cage  in  the  open  window.  Then 
she  propped  Molly  up.  She  had  never  seen  Molly's  eyes 
so  bright,  and  her  cheeks  had  two  spots  of  bright  color  in 
them.  She  looked  really  pretty.  She  put  her  arm 
around  the  cage  caressingly.  The  frightened  bird  flut- 
tered, and  uttered  a  little  cry  of  fear. 

"Never  mind,"  murmured  Molly,  softly,  as  she  pulled 
at  the  catch.  "  It  is  only  a  moment  more,  and  there  will 
be  the  fields  and  sky." 

The  peg  came  out,  and  she  opened  the  door  wide.  The 
bird  did  not  come  out;  it  just  fluttered  backwards  and 
forwards.  Molly  pushed  the  cage  a  little  further  out  of 
the  window.  The  bird  got  quiet.  It  turned  its  head 
and  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  second,  and  then  looked 
out  of  the  door.  Mildred  had  clasped  her  hands  tightly, 
and  was  looking  on  with  speechless  surprise.  She  thought 
it  was  some  spell  of  Molly's.  The  bird  hopped  out  of  the 
cage  on  to  the  window-sill,  and  stood  for  a  second  in  a 
patch  of  sunshine.  It  craned  its  neck  and  gazed  all 
around  curiously;  turned  and  looked  at  the  cage,  and 
then  again  fastened  its  eye  steadily  on  Molly,  shook  it- 
self in  the  warm  air,  gave  a  little  trill,  and  suddenly 
dashed  away  in  the  sunlight. 

(Continued  on  Page  498.) 
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WHAT  SOME  CATS  CAN  DO. 

BY   HARRY   P.  MAWSON. 

J  NEVER  saw  a  cat  do  much  of  anything  except,  perhaps,  jump 
through  one's  arms,  so  the  twenty-two  "trick  cats"  be- 
longing to  Professor  Henry  Welten  of  the  Barnum  &  Bailey 
show  were  a  genuine  surprise.  Professor  Welten  is  an  unas- 
suming German,  horn  in  Berlin  some  thirty  <><1<1  years  ago.  All 
of  his  family  have  been  animal  trainers  for  100  years  back,  but 
he  is  the  first  one  to  train  cats.  His  father  and  grandfather 
dealt  with  lions,  tigers,  and  panthers.  His  father  had  one  tiger 
into  whose  cage  he  used  to  go;  but  one  day  the  tiger  bit  him 
terribly  through  the  arm  and  shoulder,  and  to  save  his  life  he 
shot  the  tiger  dead  in  his  cage.  Now  a  tiger  is  only  a  great  big 
cat ;  so  yon  see  how  much  work  and  patience  it  takes  to  teach 
tliem  anything  so  they  can  be  relied  upon.  When  Professor 
Welten  came  over  from  Ger- 
many, he  brought  with  him 
four  lions  and  two  panthers. 
But  on  the  way  over  two  of 
the  animals  died,  and  as  he 
could  not  give  his  performance 
without  these,  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  the  other  four,  and  final- 
ly drifted  into  keeping  a  res- 
taurant on  Canal  Street  in  this 
city,  and  it  was  there  that 
Pasha,  the  pride  of  the  troupe, 
was  born. 

Pasha  is  a  big,  powerfully 
muscled  cat  of  the  tiger  breed. 
He  is  just  as  perfectly  striped 
as  any  tiger,  even  to  the  small 
close  stripes  on  his  legs,  which 
are  not  always  seen.  Pasha 
does  two  wonderful  tricks.  He 
jumps  through  two  hoops 
blazing  with  fire,  and  through 
a  paper-covered  drum  ;  he  can 
also  jump  eighteen  feet.  As 
every  one  knows,  all  animals  of 
the  feline  race  have  a  mortal 
dread  of  tire.  They  cau  lie  in 
front  of  the  stove  and  get 
"baking  hot,"  but  the  blaze 
they  are  afraid  of.  To  do  all 
these  tricks,  Professor  Welteu 
erects  a  circular  platform.  On 
one  side  of  this  he  places  a  nar- 
row spring-board,  and  opposite 
it  a  heavy  cushion.  Pasha 
mounts  the  spring-board  at 
the  word  of  command,  and  gets 
ready  for  business.  The  first 
trick  he  does  is  to  jump 
through  a  narrow  basket ; 
back  he  goes  to  the  top  of  the 
spring-board.  Then  comes 
jumping  through  this  covered 
drum.  In  some  respects  this 
is  a  more  wonderful  trick  than 
going  through  the  fire  hoops, 
because  Pasha  can  never  be 
quite  sure  where  he  is  going 
to  laud.  And  always  before 
he  takes  this  jump  he  stretch- 
es his  neck,  first  to  one  side, 
and  then  to  the  other,  to  make 
sure  of  his  ground. 

"Now,  Pasha,  jump,  jump  !" 
cries  the  Professor, 

Pasha  gathers  himself  into 
a  ball  at  the  top  of  the  spring- 
board ;  there  is  a  crash  of 
breaking  paper,  and  Pasha  is 
seated  on  the  cushion,  licking 
his  chops  as  unconcernedly  as 
if  it  were  quite  an  ordinary 
matter  for  an  educated  cat 
like  him  to  perform  such  a  feat. 
Then  come  the  fire  hoops. 

"Look    out    for    your    eye! 


Look  out  for  your  eye!"  says  Professor  Welten,  and  Pasha  goes 
through  the  blaze  without  a  second's  hesitation. 

Pasha  is  something  of  a  "  scrapper,"  and  when  quite  young,  he 
had  one  eye  put  out,  in  a  fight,  so  that  he  is  really  a  wall-eyed 
feline.  But,'says  Professor  Welteu,  "  that  cat  has  brains."  That 
accounts  for  it. 

The  first  trick  the  cats  are  asked  to  do  is  jumping  a  fence. 
This  conies  very  natural  to  any  cat;  but  sometimes  they  do  not 
feel  like  working,  and  when  they  reach  the  top  of  the  fence,  the v 
occasionally  take  a  rest  to  scratch  and  clean  up.  One  of  the 
very  best  of  their  tricks  is  the  "seesaw  "act.  Professor  Wel- 
teu has  in  his  eat  family  three  sisters,  Leonta,  Lillie,  and  Lady, 
and  all  three  arc  so  much  alike  they  can  hardly  be  told  apart; 
all  three  are  black  with  white  paws  and  noses.  When  the  board 
is  in  place,  Leonta  and  Lillie  are  brought  out  of  their  cages. 
The  Professor  says  "Place,"  anil  both  take  their  respective  posi- 
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thins  at  each  iMiil  of  the  hoard:  then  Florrio,  a  white  cat  uitli 
red  e\es. jumps  to  the  middle  ol'  tin-  lioai-d  anil  acts  as  tin-  bal- 
ancing pn«  er.  Some'  in ics  she  is  a  little  slow  in  doing  her  share 

of  I  lie  I  rick,  and  then  tin 're  is  a  "  1  in  nip";  Inn  in- it  her  I, eon  I : r 

Lillie  falls  off,  but  they  look  daggers  at  Flon-ie.  Leon  t  a  also  rides 
a  bicycle,  and  stands  up  on  the  \\  heel  as  linnly  as  any  man.  her 
front  paws  working  away  on  the  crossbar  for  dear  life.  Lady 
pnl,. in  a  pretty  leather  harness,  and  draws  Grade  around  the 
plat  form  on  a  big  wheel,  and  seems  to  enjoy  the  exercise. 

The  ladder  triek,  too.  is  excellent.  The  ladders  are  stretched 
sideways  across  the  plat  form,  and  the  trick  is  to  have  the  I\MI 
eats  used  crawl  in  and  out  of  the  rungs  as  the\  ^o  up.  When 
they  meet  face  to  face  at  the  top  there  is  always  a " spat";  this 
is  not  part,  of  the  performance,  hut  nature  will  assert  itself. 
Xo  one  ever  saw  two  cats  try  to  pass  each  other  on  a  hack  fence 
without  a  war  of  words.  The  same  principle  applies  to  Pro- 
fessor Wei  I  en's  pets. 

The  Professor  also  has  a  miniature  ••  hook-and-ladder  cart.1' 
Leouta  is  tillerman,  four  other  cats  sit  inside  as  firemen,  (iracie 
is  the  driver,  and  Lillie  and  Lady  are  the  horses.  When  I  saw- 
tins  performance,  I  felt  like  asking  the  nearest  policeman, 
••Where  is  the  tire?"  There  is  also  the  usual  boxing  match 
with  three-ounce  gloves.  These  two  cats  are  named  John  L.  and 
Slavin 

Some  men  are  horn  trainers  of  animals.  They  seem  to  possess 
something  in  their  natures  that,  while  cuniuering  the  animal's 
rebellious  spirit,  also  endears  him  to  his  master.  But  it  required 
a  world  of  perseverance  to  bring  these  eats  to  perfection — fif- 
teen months  of  hard  work.  Pasha  learned  the  drum  trick  by 
jumping  through  the  top  of  a  milk-can  which  had  a  circular 
hole  in  it.  and  he  soon  learned  to  know  that  a  drink  of  milk 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  that  hole.  Then  to  jump  through  the 
paper  drum,  a  loose  piece  of  paper  was  strung  on  a  straight 
stick,  and  I'aslia  was  coaxed  into  jumping  against  it;  then  a 
hole  «as  lorn  in  the  paper,  and  his  cat  mind  went  hack  to  the 
<l:ns  when  he  jumped  through  the  lid  of  the  milk-can.  With 

the  tire  hoops,  a  I p  as  la  rye  as  a  cart  wheel  was  lirst  used, 

and  this  was  gradually  cut  do\\  n  inch  by  inch  until  the  present 
size  was  reached,  and  thus  Pasha's  education  \\  as  completed. 
Teaching  the  other  cats  their  tricks  was  simple  « orU  com- 
•  ured  to  Pasha's.  Pasha  has  a  peculiar  disposition,  too.  He  is 
the  only  rat  which  the  Professor  can  punish  for  any  careless 
work.  At  rehearsals  he  is  always  perfect,  hut  '»  the  ring  he 
is  sometimes  lazy,  but  is  cute  enough  to  know  the  Professor 
would  not  punish  him  in  sight  of  the  audience.  This  shows  the 
feline  memory.  Another  incident  illustrates  the  wonderful  mem- 
ory animals  have  of  their  masters.  Three  years  after  Professor 
Wei  ten  had  sold  his  lions  he  had  occasion  to  visit  a  menagerie 
where  one  of  them  was  housed.  He  walked  up  to  the  lion's  cage 
without  speaking.  At  first  the  king  of  beasts  only  glared  at  him. 
I  hen  rose  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  roar,  sprang  against,  the  bars  of 
his  cage;  and  three  times,  with  force  enough  to  almost  break 
down  his  cage,  he  sprang  against  the  liars,  roaring  so  as  to  shake 
the  building;  then  he  lay  down,  and  thrust  one  paw  through 
I  lie  bars,  and  tried  to  reach  his  old  master.  Then  Professor 
\Veltcn  threw  open  the  door  of  his  cage,  and  the  lion,  with  a 
roar  of  welcome,  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs,  and  placed  his  fore 
paws  on  the  Professor's  shoulder  so  as  to  almost  bear  him  to  the 
floor,  and  then  licked  the  Professor's  face  and  hands,  and  rubbed 
up  against  him,  growling  and  purring  with  delight,  like  a  great 
hig  cat  or  dog.  I  remember,  too,  when  a  boy.  saving  a  kitten 
from  being  drowned  in  a.  near-by  puddle,  and  while  I  was  getting 
my  e\  ••  nicely  blackened  for  interfering  with  a  bigger  boy's  cruel 
sport,  that  kitten  crawled  under  the  nearest  back  gate.  Like 
Pasha,  that  kitten  had  brains.  It  knew  when  it  was  well  off, 
and  1  did  not 

Mr.  Verbeck,  the  artist,  and  myself,  owing  to  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  K.  F.  Hamilton,  business  manager  of  the  Puirnuni  &  P.ailey 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth,  enjoyed  a  special  performance  of  Pro- 
fessor Wei  ten  and  his  pets  in  the  scene-room  of  the  circus  at  the 
Madison  Square.  Garden  building,  and  the  wonderful  expertuess 
of  these  feline  "star  actors"  was  more  than  ever  emphasized. 


the  sight,  flying  straight  for  the  open  country — a  mere 

s|ii'«-k  —  till  at  last  lie  faded  from  sight.  Molly  sat  mo- 
tionless, with  her  gaze  still  on  the  far  him-  sky  where  he 
had  disappeared,  as  if  she  could  still  see  him.  Her  lips 
had  been  moving,  hut  now  were  stilled.  "There!"  she 
said,  softly,  .-it  last,  and  sank  ba<-k  on  the  pillow,  her 
eyes  closed. 

VI. 

It  was  late  in  the  summer  at  Mildred's  country  home. 
Molly  was  there.  They  had  got  her  out  to  the  country  for 
which  she  had  pined,  Mildred's  mother  moving  out  earli- 
er than  usual.  The  change  (at  first)  seemed  to  do  her  good. 
The  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  the  trees  and  grass  and  flowers, 
invigorated  her.  She  did  not  mind  it  now,  she  said;  it 
was  all  so  sweet  and  peaceful;  she  w;is  "just  listening." 
She  loved  to  be  out-of-doors,  to  lie  and  look  at  the  lilue 
sky,  with  the  great  white  clouds  sailing-  away  up  in  it 
(she  said  they  were  great  white  lands  that  floated  about 
in  the  blue  air),  and  to  listen  to  the  songs  of  the  birds 
fluttering  about  in  the  shrubbery  and  trees.  She  said  she 
felt  just  as  that  mocking-bird  must  have  done  that  day 
when  he  stood  there  in  the  warm  sunshine  and  saw  the 
blue  sky  above  him  when  he  got  out  of  prison.  Mildred 
used  to  take  her  playthings  and  slay  with  her,  and  read 
to  her  out  of  her  story-books,  whilst  Roy  would  lie 
around,  and  look  lazy  and  contented.  There  was  no 
place  where  he  loved  to  sleep  so  well  as  on  Molly's 
couch,  snuggled  up  against  her. 

One  afternoon  she  was  lying  on  her  couch  out  in  the 
yard.  Mildred  was  sitting  by  her,  and  Roy  was  asleep 
against  her  arm. 

Molly  spoke.      "  Mildred,"  she  said. 

Mildred  leaned  over  her.      "  Well,  what  is  it?" 

"Do  you  think  my  mother  will  know  me  when  I  get 
to  heaven,  for  I  was  so  little  when  she  went  away." 

Mildred  told  her  that  a  mother  would  know  her  child 
always  "just  so."  This  seemed  to  satisfy  her. 

A  mocking-bird  on  a  lilac-hush  began  to  sing.  Itsang 
till  the  air  seemed  to  he  filled  with  music. 

"Molly,"  said  Mildred,  "I  wonder  if  that  is  not  your 
mocking-bird?" 

Molly's  eyes  turned  slowly  in  that  direction.  "I  think 
maybe  he  went  to  heaven  that  day,"  she  said,  softly. 

"  And  told  your  mother  that  you  had  set  him  free." 

Roy  moved  his  head  a  little  and  licked  her  hand  gen- 
tly. Molly  smiled.  The  mocking-bird  sang  sleepily  in 
the  softening  light. 

Suddenly  Molly  spoke,  slowly  and  softly.  "Mildred, 
I  am  very  happy,"  she  said.  "If  I  had  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  do  you  know  what  I  would  do  with  it?" 

"No.     What?" 

Mildred  took  her  hand  and  leaned  over  her.  She  was 
so  feeble,  she  did  not  answer  immediately. 

"I  would  buy  up  all  the  birds  in  the  world  that  are  in 
cages — every  one — and  set  them  free." 

That  wish  is  recorded  in  paradise. 


TWO    PRISONERS 

(Coiitniit'il    J'niiii     piiij,      4!lt'i.) 

Mildred  gave  a  little  gasp,  "Oh!"  but  Molly  did  not 
move  a.  muscle.  Straightaway  he  flew;  at  first  up,  and 
then  on  over  the  black  houses  and  the  smoke  towards 
the  blue  sky  over  Mildred's  home,  his  wings  beating  the 
fresh  spring  air,  on,  on,  growing  smaller  and  smaller  to 


JACK'S   BEAK. 

BY    LILLIE   liURRELL   KEMMEY. 
I. 

VH,  Frank,  take  me  with  you — do." 
"Can't,"    answered    the   big   brother,   decidedly. 
"This  trip  means  business.      That  bear's  got  to  be  killed, 
or  we'll  soon  have  no  sheep  left  in  the  barn  yard." 

"I  won't  be  a  hit  of  bother  if  you'll  only  let  me  go, 
pleaded  the  younger  boy,  eagerly. 

Frank,  intent  upon  the  gun  he  was  cleaning,  laughed 
somewhat  tantalizingly,  and  Johnnie  went  on,  angrily; 
"  Von  knovy  I  can  shoot  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than  you, 
and  that  I'd  be  a  help  to  you,  and  not  a  trouble,  so  you 
needn't  laugh,  Frank  Martin.  I  wouldn't  go  with  you 
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now,  anyway,  if  you  would  take  7110.  and 
1  don't  believe  you'll  catch  the  bear  at 
all." 

"Boys,  boys,"  called  their  mother, 
warningly,  "stop  quarrelling,  and  come 
to  breakfast." 

Mrs.  Martin's  word  was  law  in  the  lit- 
tle household,  so  Johnnie  brushed  away 
tlie  angry  tears  that  had  sprung  to  his 
eyes,  and  choked  down  the  lump  in  his 
throat,  while  even  big  Frank  laid  aside 
his  gun,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  table  in 
obedience  to  her  command.  Then  the 
mother  asked  a  blessing  upon  the  food 
placed  before  them,  and  the  meal  began. 
Presently  there  came  a  rap  at  the  kitchen 
door,  and  three  young  men  entered. 

Mrs.  Martin  gave  them  a  kindly  wel- 
come and  an  invitation  to  "set  up  and 
have  a  bite,''  which,  however,  was  not 
accepted.  Bose,  Frank's  well- trained 
hunting  dog,  sniffed  impatiently  at  each 
of  the  new-comers,  while  Frank  hurriedly 
swallowed  his  last  cup  of  coffee,  pushed 
back  his  chair,  and  said  :  "I  am  al  Iready, 
boys.  Now,  then,  Bose,  lend  us  your 
nose." 

At  which  sally  every  one  laughed  but 
Johnnie,  who  glowered  at"  his  plate  sul- 
lenly. 

"Good-by,"  said  Frank,  taking  up  his 
gun. 

"Good-by.  Good  luck!  Bring  h;irk  tin-  bear."  cried 
mother  and  Bessie:  but  Johnnie  said  never  a  word,  and 
Frank,  glancing  at  the  sulky  little  figure,  said,  kindly: 
"Good-by,  Jack,  old  boy.  Hurry  and  grow  big,  and 
then  you  can  go  bear-hunting  too." 

"Let  me  alone,"  shouted  Johnnie:  anil  not  deigning 
even  to  see  the  hand  that  was  offered  to  him  by  the  big 
brother,  he  seized  his  cap,  and  darted  off  to  the 
barn. 

The  Martins  lived  in  what  is  known  as  Nittany  Val- 
ley, a  region  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  that  at  one  time 
was  largely  infested,  as  were  all  our  Eastern  States,  by 
wild  beasts.  Wild-cats,  bears,  and  even  panthers  lurked 
in  the  forest-covered  mountains  that  hemmed  in  the  val- 
lev,  and  many  were  the  inroads  made  upon  the  farms 
when  the  animals,  grown  bold  by  hunger,  started  out  in 
search  of  prey. 

Sheep-raising  was  an  important  branch  of  the  farming 
of  that  section,  since  the  mountains  afforded  abundant 
grazing-ground.  It  was  the  universal  custom  to  select 
the  finest  of  the  sheep,  tie  a  bell  about  his  neck,  and 
make  him,  in  a  measure,  the  "  commander-in  chief  "  of 
the  flock.  The  sheep  were  then,  under  his  guardianship, 
turned  loose  in  the  mountains  during  the  day  to  seek 
their  own  pasture,  and  at  night  they  were  called  home  to 
the  "sheep-pen,"  an  enclosure  of  the  barn-yard,  and 
there  sheltered  until  the  next  morning. 

It  was  Johnnie's  duty  to  attend  to  the  sheep:  in  fact, 
since  their  father's  death,  two  years  before  all  this  oc- 
curred, Frank,  who  was  now  eighteen,  and  Johnnie  had 
dom-  all  the  work  of  the  farm,  under  the  direction  of 
their  mother.  One  morning  when  Johnnie  lor  Jack, 
as  he  was  usually  called  i  went  to  the  barn,  he  found,  to 
his  surprise,  that  the  bell-sheep  was  missing,  while  the 
frightened  appearance  of  the  n-sl  of  the  Hock  and  a  bro- 
ken side  of  the  sheep-pen  gave  evidence  that  a  wild 
beast  of  some  kind  had  made  a  visit  the  night  before. 

"  Too  bad,"  said  Frank,  when  Jack  rushed  to  the  house 
with  the  news.  "Put  a  bell  upon  another  sheep." 

So  Jack  selected  his  next  choicest  sheep,  tied  a  bell 
upon  its  neck,  and  turned  the  flock  out  for  the  day.  That 
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night  the  sheep  came  home  earlier  than  usual,  and  the 
second   bell -.sheep  was  taken. 

"  Seems  to  have  a  fancy  for  bell-sheep,"  commented 
Frank.  "  Set  the  trap." 

Jack  brought  out  the,  great  trap  that  past  experience 
had  made  a  necessity,  baited  it,  mended  the  broken  place 
in  the  pen,  and  went  to  bed  that  night  very  apprehensive. 
The  next  morning,  however,  all  was  right  with  the  Mar- 
lins, but  before  noon  came  the  tidings  that  "Uncle  Tom's 
bell-sheep  "  had  been  stolen  the  night  before,  while  later 
in  the  day  the  whole  valley  was  agitated  by  the  news  that 
John  "Blake's  sheep  were  attacked  by  an  enormous  beat- 
that  chased  the  animals  down  through  the  fields,  follow- 
ing  them  even  into  the  barn-yard,  and  only  flying  at  the 
sight  of  the  farmer  and  his  gun. 

So  Jack  baited  his  trap  afresh,  and  the  next  morning 
found  in  it  a  bear's  hind  foot. 

"And  a  big  fellow  at  that,"  commented  Frank,  when 
Jack  showed  him  the  trap  and  its  contents.  "  Run  down 
to  Uncle  Tom's,  Jack,  and  tell  Jerry  to  bring  his  gun  and 
come  along,  and  tell  him  to  bring  any  other  help  he  can 
get,  and  we'll  make  a  day  of  it,  and  try  to  find  the  black 
rascal.  'Twill  be  easy  to  follow  him  with  that  bl<>od\ 
paw." 

So  off  Jack  rushed,  and  by  breakfast  time  returned 
with  the  news  that  Jerry  would  come,  and  also  Tom  Blake 
and  Pat  Flamiigan,  the  Blake's  hired  man.  "I  went 
over  to  Blake's  myself,"  he  explained,  "for  I  knew  Tom 
would  like  to  go  with  you."  And  then,  thinking  he  had 
earned  the  right  to  be  one  of  the  party,  he  added  his  re 
quest.  "Please.  Frank,  take  me  with  you,"  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  refused. 

Meanwhile  the  hunting  party  hurried  along.  A  light 
snow  had  fallen  just  before  daybreak,  covering  up  Bruin's 
tracks,  although  now  and  then  a  few  crimson  spots  beto- 
kened the  fact  that  he  had  travelled  that  way. 

"I  thought  Jack-  was  coming  along."  said  Jerry,  sud- 
denly. "He  said  as  much  when  lie  came  dou  n  for  me 
this  morning." 

"  He  wanted  logo,  but  I  wouldn't  let  him,"  said  Frank. 
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"This  trip  means  business,  and  I  couliln'1  be  bothered 
with  any  youngsters." 

"  Faith,  and  it's  mesilf  that  was  frighted  at  puttin'  me 
head  in  the  jaws  of  death;  but  Jack  said,  said  he.  '  Come 
along.  Pat;  I'm  going;'  and  I  thought  if  boys  like  him 
oou  Id  go  bear-hunting,  I'd  take  me  shillalee  and  go  too. 
And  is  it  dangerous,  are  ye  thinkin'.'" 

" Dangerous !"  answered  Frank,  gravely.  "\Vait  till 
yon  se^e  the  bear,  that's  all.  He's  a  monster.  I  can  tell 
from  the  foot  he  left  behind  him." 

"  Faith,  I'd  go  back,  only  for  being  afraid !  Bad  luck  to 
me  for  a  blunderiii'  spalpeen  fur  coinin'!  Sure,  an'  if  I 
get  back  alive  I'll  let  the  bears  have  these  mountings  to 
themselves;"  and  grasping  his  gun  more  tightly  than  be- 
fore, he  walked  along  fearfully. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  though  Pat  had  nothing  to  fear, 
for  by  noon  they  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  except  a  few  isolated  bloody  tracks  in  the  snow, 
had  found  no  trace  of  his  bearsliip.  Small  game  there 
was  in  plenty,  and  the  young  hunters  soon  had  all  the 
squirrel,  rabbits,  and  birds  they  cared  to  carry,  but,  as 
Jerry  declared,  that  wasn't  what  they  came  for. 

"  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  bear,"  announced  Tom,  suddenly. 
"It  is  high  noon,  and  I  move  we  stop  for  dinner;  then 
if  we  don't  see  anything  more  of  the  bear,  I'm  for  going 
home.  That  dog  of  yours  is  a  failure,  Frank,"  he  added, 
"or  he'd  have  found  the  trail  before  this." 

"He  is,  eh?"  replied  Frank,  who  had  been  watching  his 
dog  keenly.  "  Well,  you  just  wait  a  moment.  No,  we're 
not  quite  ready  for  dinner.  Now  then,  Bose,  old  fellow, 
lead  on" ;  for  that  Bose  had  at  last  scented  game  of  some 
kind  was  evident  from  his  pricked-up  ears,  his  bristling 
skin,  and  the  low  growl  with  which  he  answered  Frank's 
remarks. 

Then  lie  dashed  away  through  the  underbrush,  the 
boys  following,  and  finally  stopped  before  a  crevice  in  the 
rocks,  where  he  began  barking  furiously.  An  ominous 
growl  from  within  told  the  boys  that  they  were  on  the 
right  track  at  last,  and  instinctively  the  young  hunters 
halted  for  a  council  of  war. 

"He's  in  there,  that's  sure,"  said  Frank.  "Now  the 
first  thing  is  how  to  get  him  out." 

"Let's  send  Pat  in  after  him,  "suggested  Jerry,  gravely. 

"Begorra!"  cried  Pat,  throwing  down  his  gun,  and 
making  wildly  for  the  nearest  tree,  "ye'll  be  doin'  no 
such  tiling.  Lave  the  crathur  alone,  I  say.  Sure,  he's 
harmless,  wid  his  three  legs, "he  added,  as  he  hastily  in- 
creased the  distance  between  himself  and  the  ground. 

"  Bears  can  climb  trees."  said  Tom  ;  then  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Frank's  rapidly  worded  plan  of  action. 

"Quiet,  Bose!     Do  you  hear?" 

Bose  stopped  barking,  and  wagged  his  tail  attentively, 
as  if  expecting  a  command  to  rush  after  the  bear  at  any 
moment. 

"I  shall  build  a  fire  in  front  of  the  cave;  that  will 
drive  the  bear  out.  Then  when  you  see  him  coming. 
fire." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  touched  a  match  to  a 
small  pile  of  brush  he  had  been  collecting  while  he  spoke, 
and  then  held  his  gun  in  readiness  to  shoot  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  animal.  The  fire  sputtered  at  first,  for  the 
wood  was  damp;  then  it  burst  into  a  sudden  name,  dis- 
closing at  the  back  of  the  "cave "a  pair  of  bristling  jaws 
and  two  gleaming  eyes,  which  steadily  moved  nearer  the 
entrance. 

"To  hear  the  growls  of  him,  begorra !"  said  the  voice 
from  the  branches.  "  Take  aim  now,  boys:  he's  coinin' !" 

"  Bang!"  Frank's  gun  sent  its  load  at  the  advancing 
foe,  and  Bruin  limped  nimbly  in  an  opposite  direction. 

"Snap!  Bang!"  went  Jerry's  ritle;  but  the  bullet 
sped  wide  of  the  mark-,  and  the  bear,  now  thoroughly  en- 
raged, plunged  in  still  another  direction. 

"  Bang,  bang!"  rang  the  report  of  Tom's  gun. 


For  a  moment,  during  which  the  three  hunters  hastily 
reloaded,  the  bear  stood  still,  evidently  thinking.  Behind 
him  lay  the  woods,  for  aught  he  knew,  tilled  with  men 
and  LMIIIS:  before  him,  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  for 
the  cave  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  small  cl iff  too  steep 
to  be  travelled  by  human  feet.  Of  two  dangers  Bruin 
chose  what  he  seemed  to  consider  the  lesser,  for  hastily 
burying  his  face  in  his  front  paws,  and  making  a  Inure 
shaggy  ball  of  himself,  he  plunged  over  the  mountain- 
side. 

"Bang!  Bang,  bang!  Bang,  bang,  bang!"  rang  three 
excited  rifles  in  unison,  while  Bose  poised  upon  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  and  barked  long  and  loudly  after  the  Hying 
foe.  Andaway  rolled  the  bear,  finally  disappearing  from 
view  altogether. 

;1  And  ye  didn't  catch  the  bear  at  all,  at  all,"  complain- 
ed Pat,  as  he  descended,  and  gathered  unto  himself  his 
belongings.  "Sure  he  may  be  laying  in  wait  for  us  be- 
yond in  the  woods." 

"  I'm  going  home,"  said  Frank.  "  I'm  disgusted.  To 
be  outwitted  in  this  way  by  a  bear  is  a  little  too  much." 

"He  was  a  mighty  big  fellow,  though,"  said  Tom, 
shouldering  his  gun.  "  I'm  sorry  we  didn't  get  him,  for 
his  skin  was  worth  having." 

"There  are  no  bullet  holes  in  it,  anyway,"  said  Jerry, 
laughing.  "We  haven't  spoiled  it  any.  I'd  be  for  fol- 
lowing him  if  it  was  earlier  in  the  day,  but  I  don't  fancy 
getting  lost,  and  meeting  him  after  night." 

And  the  little  party  slowly  turned  back  to  the  path 
down  the  mountain. 

II. 

"  Where's  Johnnie?  It's  time  the  sheep  were  home," 
said  Mother  Martin,  suddenly,  looking  up  from  her  spin- 
ning, for  the  short  winter's  day  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

Then  she  took  down  the  huge  tin  horn  that  hung  over 
the  kitchen  door,  and  blew  it  vigorously.  A  shrill  whis- 
tle answered  her,  but  looking  down  the  road  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  she  saw  that  it  was  the  elder  brother 
who  answered  her  call,  and  who,  in  company  with  his 
friends,  was  returning  from  his  hunt.  A  few  moments 
later  the  party  entered  the  kitchen. 

"Where's  the  bear?"  asked  Bessie.  "And  where's 
Johnnie  ?" 

"  Didn't  catch  the  bear,"  said  Frank,  shortly,  for  he  felt 
not  a  little  annoyed  at  his  defeat;  "  and  what  do  I  know 
about  Johnnie?  He  wasn't  with  me." 

Mother  Martin  looked  a  bit  uneasy.  "  Bessie,  go  to  the 
barn,  and  see  if  he's  there." 

So  Bessie  went,  and  soon  returned  saying  he  was  not 
there,  and  that  Rover  was  missing  too. 

Then  Frank  stepped  quietly  to  the  corner  where  the  boys 
kept  their  guns.  "His  gun's  gone,  too,  the  rascal!"  he 
said,  calmly,  though  in  his  heart  he  felt  not  a  little  alarm- 
ed. "I'm  pretty  tired,  but  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  look 
him  up,"  picking  up  his  gun  as  he  spoke,  and  whistling 
to  Bose,  who  had  gone  off  to  his  kennel  to  dream  of  the 
day's  adventures.  "  Coming,  boys?  Well,  I'll  admit  I'll 
be  glad  of  your  company,"  he  added,  as  Tom  and  Jerry 
shouldered  their  rifles  once  more. 

So  back  they  went.  Half-way  up  the  valley  they  met 
the  sheep  scurrying  homeward,  and  bleating  loudly,  and 
on  behind  came  Rover.  Frank  rapidly  took  note  of  the 
sheep.  The  bell-sheep  was  there  among  the  rest.  Rover 
was  carrying  something-  in  his  mouth.  He  laid  his  bur- 
den down  at  Frank's  feet,  and  Frank's  face  grew  pale  as 
he  picked  it  up  from  the  snow. 

"That's  Jack's  comforter,"  he  said,  slowly.  "Some- 
thing has  happened  to  him.  Here,  Bose,  you  take  the 
sheep  home,  and,  Rover,  you  come  with  me." 

And  the  two  dogs,  without  further  direction,  obeyed 
him. 

"  lie's  been  this  way,"  said  Frank,  quietly,  pointing  to 
the  print  of  a  boy's  shoe  in  the  snow. 
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The  wind  was  sighing  mournfully  through  the  pine- 
trees,  "like  a  funeral  tune,"  thought  Jerry,  dismally;  but 
seeing  Frank's  troubled  face,  he  made  no  comment.  For 
Frank  was  thinking  and  remembering. 

A  faithful  little  fellow,  who  had  borne  his  share  of  the 
farm  labor  so  willingly.  Some  of  the  hardest,  most  disa- 
greeable, tasks  had  been  given  the  younger  brother,  who 
had  made  no  murmur.  An  eager,  excited  young  face 
would  persist  in  forcing  itself  upon  the  older  bro- 
ther's mental  vision;  a  pair  of  pleading  blue  eyes  re- 
peated their  wistful  entreaty.  "  Please,  Frank,  let  me  go 
too." 

"He  might  have  gone,"  said  Frank  to  himself.  "I 
was  a  beast  to  him." 

"  Here's  something,"  said  Tom,  picking  a  red  mitten  up 
from  the  snow. 

Frank  took  it  silently,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  "  We'll 
Hi  id  him  hurt  or  dead,"  he  said,  slowly,  "if  we  find  him 
at  all.  How  can  I  tell  mother?  He  was  her  baby,  you 
know." 

The  path  they  were  taking,  under  Rover's  leadership, 
wound  around  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  began  to 
grow  more  and  more  difficult.  Suddenly  Rover  gave  a 
low  growl,  then  a  few  short  quick  barks,  and  then  dashed 
forward,  the  boys  following  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"  Hurrah  !"  shouted  Jerry,  as  a  few  steps  more  brought 
(hem  to  an  open  space  among  the  trees— "  hurrah  !  Three 
cheers  for  Jack,  the  bear-slayer!" 

For  there,  calmly  seated  upon  a  stone,  sat  Johnnie, 
while  stretched  at  his  feet  lay  the  huge  black  bear,  dead. 

"  1  lu  11  o!"  said  Jack.  "  I  thought  you  fellows  would  be 
coming  along  this  way,  so  I  waited  for  you.  Why, 
what's  up  ?"  For  to  his  surprise,  since  demonstrations  of 
affection  were  rare  in  his  family,  Frank  silently  stooped 
down  and  kissed  him.  "Is  any  one  dead  '."  he,  asked, 
quickly  jumping  to  his  feet. 

"We've  been  looking  for  you,"  said  Tom,  seeing  that, 
Frank  could  not  yet  find  his  voice.  "We  reached  home 
an  hour  ago,  but  mother  didn't  know  where  you  were,  so 
we  came  to  look  for  you.  We  thought  you  were  lost." 

"  Lost!"  said  Jack,  with  much  disdain.  "  I  think  I  know 
these  mountains  a  little  too  well  for  that.  No,  I'm  not 
lost.  Rover  and  I  were  out  rabbit-hunting,  and  when 
your  bear  came  rolling  down  almost  on  top  of  us,  I  sent 
another  bullet  through  him.  and  sat  here  and  waited  for 
you.  I  supposed  you  weren't  far  oft',  or  I'd  have  gone, 
home  long  ago.  I  sent  Rover  home  with  the  sheep."  he 
explained. 

"Another  bullet?"  said  Jerry,  with  a  laugh.  "Yours 
is  the  first  one  that  has  troubled  him  to-day,  old  fellow." 

"He  broke  his  leg,  boys,"  said  Frank,  who  had  been 
examining  the  bear  critically;  "but  for  that  we  might 
have  found  a  dead  boy,  after  all,  as  I  feared.  Jack,  old 
boy,  next  time  you  shall  go  along,  for  you  can  shoot  bet- 
ter than  your  big  brother.  In  fact,  you'll  be  safer  along 
than  at  home." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Johnnie,  his  face  growing  red  under 
this  unwonted  display  of  praise  and  affection  on  the  part 
of  Frank.  "It's  good  you  didn't  take  me,  after  all,  for 
then  some  one  else  would  have  found  the  bear.  Why 
didn't  you  follow  him  '." 

"We  were  at' raid."  said  Jerry,  laughing;  "and  I'm 
more  than  half  afraid  now.  Let's  start." 

The  bear  was  enormous.  He  was  far  too  heavy  to  be 
moved,  so  the  boys  went  home  for  a  sled  and  "team," 
and  by  nine  o'clock  they  were  cutting  up  the  carcass  in 
the  Martins'  yard,  cheered  and  advised  by  an  audience 
of  men  and  boys  from  the  neighboring  farms,  who  had 
come  to  view  "the  remains,"  for  the  good  news  was 
quickly  spread  throughout  the  valley.  Slices  of  bear 
steak  could  be  had  for  the  asking,  but  the  skin  was 
unanimously  voted  to  Johnnie. 
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1I._HOW   TO  MAKE   BENDS  AND   HITCHES. 

ROPES  arc  temporarily  fastened  to  one  another,  or  to  a  spar, 
hook,  ring-bolt,  etc.,  liy  bends  and  liy  hitches.     These  are 
all  more  or  less  simple,  ami  :i  lit.tle  practice  and  patience  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  young  reader  to  become  expert  in  their 
manufacture.     Let  us  first  consider  the  bends  in  general  use: 


Common    Bend. — This    is   also 

known  as  a  single  bend,  and  is  used 

for  making  one  rope  last  to  anoth- 
er in  a  hurry-     Make  a  bight  with 

one    rope,  and   hold    it   in    the  left 

hand;  pass   the   end    of    the  other 

rope  (1)  through  the  bight  (2),  then 

back  round  the  two  parts  (3),  over 

the  rope  4,  under  the  rope  .">,  and 
over  the  short  end 
of  the  loop.  If  t  he 
end  1  is  taken 
around  once  more 

and       through     the,  '       f.g  A  p|g  B 

bight        a^ain.       as 

shown  in  Fig.  11.  the.  bend  will  stand  a  greater 
strain,  and  be  less  liable  to  jam.  The  bend  shown 
in  Fig.  H  is  known  as  a  double  bend. 

Carrick  Bend. — This,  like  the  common  bend, 
is  used  for  bending  hawsers  together,  but  is  a 
trifle  more  difficult  to  make.  Make  a  bight 
\\  i  t  h  t  he  end  of  one  rope;  pass  the  end  of  the  oth- 
er rope  through  thebii;ht  and  over  the  standing 

part  of  the  tirst  rope   where  marked    1;   then   under  the  end  2; 

and  again  through  the  bight  and  over  the  standing  part  3. 
Fisherman's  Bend. — 

First  pass  the  rope  t  wice 

round  the  spar  or  ring, 

which  act  is  understood 

by    sailors    as    "taking 

two  round  turns,"  next 

take  a  half  hitch  round 

the  standing  part,  then 

thrust     the    end    under 

the  two  turns,  and    last 

half      hitch      the      end 


round 


-,-  i 


standing 

part,  Fig.  A.     When  hauled  taut  the  bend  will 
appear  as  shown  in  Fig.  B. 

Sheet  Bend. — Pass  the  end  1  through  the 
eye;  take  t\\  o  turns  round,  observing  in  each 
case  that  the  end  passes  under  the  standing 
part  2.  The  greater  the  strain,  the  more  the 
standing  part  binds  the  two  turns,  and  insures 
them  from  slipping. 


HITCHES. 
This 


Two  Half  Hitches. 

is  an  exceedingly  simple  way 
of  fastening  a  rope,  and  it  has 
the  double  advantage  of  being 
proof  against  jamming.  Take 
a  turn  around  the  object  to 
which  it  is  desired  to  fasten; 
bring  the  end  1  on  top  of  the 
standing  part  2,  then  pass  it 


the 


Fig.  A.       ,  Fig.  B. 

under  and  bring  it  up  through  the  bight;  repeat 
this  process,  haul  taut,  and  the  result  will  show 
as  in  Fig.  B.  In  case,  the  hitch  is  to  be  subject- 
ed to  a  great  strain,  lash  the,  end  of  the  rope  to 
the  standing  part  where  marked  3. 

Clove  Hitch. — This  is  another  very  useful 
bitch,  but  is  only  employed  when  the  strain  upon 
it  is  temporary.  It  is  in  general  use  for  bending  ii 
hem  ing-line  (small  rope)  to  a  hawser  so  that  a 
coil  of  the  former  may  be  thrown  from  a  ves- 
doek,  and  after  it  is  caught,  the  hawser  pulled 
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Slippery  Hitch.  ---Tliis  hitch  is  simply  a  nun 
around  a  .-par  or  other  .deject,  or  through  an  eye,  tin1 
end  earned  across  Ilic  Btaiuliug  part,  aild  a  loop  put 
through  Ilic  Infill,  Ilic  end  I  being  allowed  to  hang 
out.  \Vhen  n  is  desired  to  .scparalc  the 
hitch,  [mil  out  the  loop  h\  haulm.",  on  the 
end  1. 

Blackwall  Hitch. — This  is  used  in  hoisi- 
iii'4.  Simply  take'  a  turn  around  tin-  back  of 
tin-  liook,  crossing  thr  parts  of  the-  rope  in  front  as 
shown.  \Vhcn  a  strain  is  put  on  the'  standing  part  of 
the  rope,  the  nndci  -neath  part 
is  jammed,  and  slipping  pre- 
\  cMcd. 

Timber  Hitch. — A  hitch  employed  in 
towing  spars  and  logs,  as  it  will  not  slip. 
1'ass  the  end  1  of  the  rope  round  the 
spat,  and  lead  it  np  and  around  the  stand- 
ingpart  •-',  t  hen  pass  two  or  three  turns 
\\iili  the  end  around  its  own  part  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

Rolling  Hitch. — A  very  g 1  method  of  clapping 

(fastening)  a  tail-block.  Take  a  hiteh  with  the  tail 
1;  take  another  hiteh  over  the  lirst;  pass  the  end 
under  the  standing  part  2,  and  twist  the  remainder 
of  the  tail  round  the  rope,  following  the  lay.  A 
tail-ldoek,  being  portable,  is  convenient  to  make  fast 

anywhere  al t    decks    or   t  lie  rigging,  anil  a  rope 

being  rove  through  this  block,  a  purchase,  called  a 
"  whip,"  is  created. 

Magnus  Hitch. — Some  people 
confuse  this  hitch  with  the  rolling  hitch  just 
described,  lint  a  comparison  of  the  two  will 
explain  the  di  lie  re  nee  between  them.  With  the 
end  of  the  rope  1  pass  two  turns  over  the  spar; 
carry  the  end  in  front  of  the  standing  part  2; 
pass  it  again  under  the  spar  and  bring 
it  up  through  the  bight.  The  value  of 
hitch  is  its  insiiraii'v  against  slipping  in  the  di- 


this 


rect-ion  represented  by  the  arrow. 

Catspaw    Hitch.— Like    the     Blackball    hitch,   this 
one  is  used  for  making  a  rope  fast  to  a  hook  for  hoist- 
ing purposes.       Seize,  the   bight  of  the   rope 
in     your  two    hands,  and    by    turning     the 
wrists  form  the  two  loops  shown  in  Fig.  \, 
then    hang   these  loops  on   the   hook    as   in 
Fig.  B. 

Sheepshank    Hitch. — A    quick    way    of 

shortening     .    rope   without   cutting   it    is  to  con\crt   a 
portion  of  if  into  a  shape  known  as  a  sheepshank,    Gath- 
er  np  the  spare  rope  and  lav  it  in  parallel  lines  as  shown 
in    Fig.  A.      These    parallel   Hues   may    be 
icprcsented  by  any  number,  according  to 
the   quantity  of  spare  rope  and  the  length 
of  the  sheepshank.      In   the  accompany- 
ing diagrams  we,  .show  the  smallest  sheep- 
shank  that    can  be    made,  consisting   of 


Fig.  A.  Fi?.  B.  "  Fig.  C. 

three  parallel  lines.  After  forming  the  rope  as  shown  in  Fig.  A, 
take  a  half  hitch  with  the  standing  part,  1  round  the  bight  J, 
and  repeat  this  at  the  other  extremity  with  the  standing  pail 
•2  and  the  bight,  :!.  The  result  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  15.  If 
it  is  desired  to  make  this  hitch  doubly  secure,  put,  a  seizing 
(fastening),  7,  on  the  loops  5  and  standing  parts  o.  (Fig.  C.) 

Marling  Hitch. — Em- 
ployed to  make  a  running 
'  binding  which  can  be  put 
on  and  removed  quickly. 


FACTS  ABOUT   FAMILIAR   THINGS. 

I!Y   ZITELLA   COCKE. 

OUR  amusements  occupy  a   very    prominent  position   in   our 
tl glits  and  remembrance,  but  t  heir  origin  is  not  always 

known  to  those,  who  tind  their  highest  pleasure  in  them.  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  cards  were  invented  to  amuse  a  melan- 
choly King,  hut  beyond  that  circumstance  few  take  the  pains  to 


inquire.  This  melancholy  and  desponding  monarch  was  Charles 
IV..  King  of  France,  and  the  in\cnli f  this  pastime  of  play- 
ing with  cards  took  place  al>oiit  i  he  year  IM'.III.  Printing  and 
stamping  had  not  then  been  in  vented,  and  the'  cards  were 

painted,  which  rendered  them  quite  expensive.  In  an  ace t- 

liook  belonging  to  this  monarch's  treasurer  is  found  the  follow- 
ing charge  :  ••  I'aid  I'm  a  pack  of  painted  lea  ves,  bought  for  the 
King's  amusement,  llnee  livn-s."  The\  wen-  first  called  "Pa- 
gilhe  pictir,''  or  lit  I  le  painted  lea\  .  s. 

The  unenlor  proposed  h\  the  figures  of  the  four  colors,  or 
suits,  to  represent  i  he  loin  stales  or  classes  of  men  in  t  he  king- 
dom. By  the  hearts  were  meant  the  ecclesiastics;  and  the  Span- 
iards. \\  iio  received  the  use  of  can  Is  from  I  he  i 're  i  M  -h,  use  chalices 
instead  of  hearts.  The  nobility  ale  represented  by  the  points 
of  lances,  which  people  ignorant  ly  called  spades,  until  the  latter 
name  came  into  general  use  ;  and  licit-  i  he  Spaniards  use  swords 
instead  of  pikes  or  points  of  lances.  The  diamonds  designated 
the  merchants  and  tradespeople.  The  clover  leaf  alludes  to 
peasants  and  husbandmen.  This  design  was  failed  clubs,  pos- 
sibly from  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  used  the  pictures  of  staves. 
The  four  kings  are  meant  to  represent  David,  Alexander,  Cicsar, 
and  Charles.  These  names  still  appear  on  the  French  cards, 
and  they  represent  the  four  celebrated  monarchies  of  the  .lews, 
Greeks,  Koni.-ins.  and  Franks  under  Charlemagne. 

By  the  queens  are  intended  Argine,  Esther,  Judith,  and  Pallas, 
these  names  still  appearing  on  the  French  ranis,  and  are  typical 
of  birth,  pietx ,  fortitude,  and  wisdom.  The  name  Argine  is  an 
anagram  of  K'egina.  The  knaves  represent  the  servants  to 
knights,  although  some  insist  that  the  knights  themselves  are 
here  represented. 

How  many  ever  think  of  the  origin  of  the  word  "boo!"  so 
often  used  to  frighten  children.  This  exclamation  owes  its 
origin  to  the  name  of  a  very  tierce  and  intrepid  Gothic  General 

whose  name  was  Boh.  He  was  the  s if  the  famous  Odin,  and 

spread  panic  among  his  enemies. 

Mother  Goose  is  believed  by  many  to  be  altogether  a  tradi- 
tional person,  or  a  creation  of  fancy-  She  was,  however,  an  ac- 
tual personage,  and  was  the  mot  her  in-la  w  of  Thomas  Fleet, 
the  editor  in  1731  of  the  lioston //'«•/. ///  IMimrsal.  This  old  wo- 
man, so  celebrated  in  song,  belonged  to  a  w  ealthy  Boston  family. 
She  was  t  lie  mother  of  nineteen  children,  and  her  daughter  Eliza- 
beth was  married  in  171.~>  h\  Cotton  Mather  to  Mr.  Fleet,  and  he 
it  was  who  printed  her  nursery  ditties,  cut  it  led  ,S'»i/i/.s  for  the 
.\ '»/•«•;•//,  n>-  Mother  (looxi'n  MiJuilii-x  for  Cliilili-fii.  printed  by  T. 
Fleet  at  his  printing-house,  Pudding  Lane,  Boston.  Price  ten 
coppers. 

We  often  think  of  the  painful  circumstances  and  experiences 
through  which  Columbus  passed,  but  few  of  us,  perhaps,  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  interesting  Spanish  tradition  which  ascribes 
the  discovery  of  America  to  a  very  long  and  tedious  game  of 
chess.  Columbus  had  been  waiting  upon  the  court  of  Spain 
for  seven  years.  He  had  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella, w  ho  had  greatly  encouraged  his  hopes, but  failed  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  Ferdinand. 

After  \ears  of  urgent  but  vain  solicitation,  he  concluded  to 
leave  the  court  of  Spain  and  lay  his  plans  before  Charles  VIII. 
of  France.  He  informed  the  Queen  of  his  determination,  and 
she  sought  her  husband  at  once,  with  the  intention  of  urging 
him  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  great  enterprise.  The  King  was 
playing  a  game  of  chess  \\ith  a  grandee  quite  famous  for  his 
chess  -  playing.  Isabella's  interruption  disturbed  Ferdinand's 
attention;  he  lost  his  principal  piece,  and  uttered  a  volley  of 
imprecations  upon  all  mariners  and  navigators,  and  upon  Co- 
lumbus in  particular.  With  every  prospect  of  being  defeated, 
he  finally  told  Qneeu  Isabella  that  her  protege  should  be  suc- 
cessful or  otherwise  as  the  game  resulted.  At  this  Isabella,  con- 
ccntrat  ing  all  her  powers,  watched  the  game  with  the  most,  care- 
ful attention.  The  courtiers  gathered  around, eager  to  see  the 
result.  Suddenly  Isabella  whispered  in  her  husband's  ear, 
"You  can  checkmate  him  in  four  moves."  Ferdinand  examined 
the  board,  saw  his  ail  vantage,  won  the  game, and  in  the  course 
id' an  hour  announced  that  Columbus  should  start  on  his  voyage 
with  the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Elect. 

In  his  conversations,  Mr.  Jefferson  frequently  remarked  that 
the  signing  of  the  1  leelarat  ion  of  Independence  was  hastened  by 
a  very  trivial  circumstance.  A  livery-stable  stood  near  the  hall 
in  which  the  debates  were  held,  and  immense  swarms  of  flies 
came  through  the  open  windows,  to  the  great,  discomfort  of  the 
honorable  niemhers,  whose  silk  stockings  were  by  no  means  a 
safe  protection  from  the  persistent  assailants.  They  lashed 
the  intrepid  flies  with  their  handkerchiefs,  until  their  patience 
was  exhausted,  and  they  resolved  to  bring  the  business  of  the 
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day  to  a  fcinrliision.  They  rose  and  stood  around  the  table, 
making  many  a  jocular  remark.  Tradition  sa\s  thai  when 
.John  Hancock  signed  hi.s  name  lit-  remarked,  " There !  John  Hull 
may  ivad  m.\  name  without  spectacles;"  and  tliat  Dr.  Franklin 
said,"Yes,  we  must  all  baug  together, or  else,  mosl  assnrrdly, 
we  sliall  all  hang  separately";  while  a  \er\  portly  gentleman. 
Mr.  Harrison,  remarked  facetiously  to  the  thin,  slender  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  that  when  hanging  he  would  have  the  advantage, 
for  poor  Gerry  v\  ouhl  be  kicking  ill  the  air  long  after  it  was  all 
o\  er  with  hinisel  I'. 

To  sonic  iniiids  these  remarks  may  seem  too  trivial  for  so  mo- 
mentous an  occasion  as  that  which  was  about  to  create  a  new 
nation,  but  tin'  whole  proceeding  is  marked  by  characteristics 
wonderfully  illustrative  of  human  nature,  and  the  dramatic 
situation,  is  by  no  means  impaired  by  these  amusing  incidents. 


.MAY. 

ROSES  in   the  garden, 
Daisies  in    the   lea. 
White   blooms  and   pink    blooms 
Trembling  on   the    tree. 

Bluebirds  and  orioles 
Flashing  as  they  pass; 

Bloodroot  and   wind-flower 
Nestling  in   the  grass. 

Blue  skies  and   white   cloud-, 

Stretching  far  away, 

Ami  a  tawny  butterfly, 

Tell  me  it  is  May. 


lie  was  i|iiite  as  large  as  all  ordinary  elephant  in   his  stocking 
feet. 

A  useful  Soul  h  American  animal  is  the  kinkajon.  w  Inch,  as  I  he 
dictionary  will  tell  you.  is  a  procyonifonu  quadruped,  with  a 
protrnsile  tongue  and  a  prehensile  tail.  1'ndrr  ordinary  circum- 
stances, 1 1'  yon  uere  to  meet  a  kinkajou  in  the  street,  you  would 
look  for  an  Italian  with  a  hand-organ,  though  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  look  for  a  policeman.  because  I  know  how  unpleasant 
the  animal  can  lie,  particularly  in  the  fruit  season,  for  the  kinka- 
jon loves  fruit,  and  eats  all  he  can  find.  The  chief  reason  for 
asserting  thai  the  kinkajou  is  useful  is  that  ill  addition  to  his 
fondness  for  fruit,  In-  has  a  great  liking  for  insects  for  lunch, 
and  when  tamed  is  a  valuable  assistance  in  Southern  homes, 
where  fly-paper  is  unknown,  and  where  a.  mosquito  net  is  more 
expensive  than  a  silk  dress.  It  has  always  seemed  strange  to 
me  that  some  enterprising  persun  has  not  imported  a  few  thou- 
sand of  these  insect-eaters  from  South  America  for  use  in  North 
American  summer  hotels.  They  could  not  cost  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  a  dozen,  and  many  people  would  rather  pay 
that  amount  than  spend  the  night  with  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes, 
unprovided  with  means  of  defence  against  them. 
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SOME  QUEER  NOTES  ABOUT  ANIMALS. 

A  PET  cat  owned  by  a  New  York  family  is  fond  of  expensive 
plavthings.  The  wife  of  its  owner  missed  a  foin-hundied- 
dollar  diamond  a  few  days  ago,  and  after  notifying  the  police, 
and  advertising  largely  for  it.,  offering  a  suitable  reward  for  its 
return,  tin'  cat  was  found  playing  with  it  on  the  floor.  Whether 
the  cat  received  any  portion  of  the  reward  or  not  the  papers 
failed  to  state-. 

A  horse  while  drinking  fr a  mill-pond  the  other  day  swal- 
lowed an  eel,  and  ever  since  that  time  has  shied  at  everything. 
The  animal's  owner  does  not  know  whether  to  attribute  the 
curious  wriggling  of  the  horse  to  a  sudden  growth  of  timidity 
or  to  the  eel,  which  is,  presumably,  still  alive. 

There  is  a  dog  in  Yonkcrs,  belonging  to  a  friend  of  the  writer, 
that  is  over  twenty-live  years  old.  It  has  never  barked,  it  nev- 
er moves  from  a  sitting  posture,  and  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
has  eaten  nothing.  It  is  a  cast-iron  dog,  and  has  just  had  a  new- 
coat  of  paint  to  keep  it  warm  during  the  summer. 

There  is  a  curious-looking  animal  in  South  Africa  that  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  a  piece  of  toast  with  four  legs,  a  head,  and 
a  tail.  It  resembles  a  pussy  cat  about  the  forehead  aud  ears, 
but  its  nose  is  distinctly  that  of  a  rat,  while  its  tail  is  not  very 
dissimilar  to  that  of  a  fox.  This  strange  animal  is  called  the 
aardwolf,  and  doubtless  dwells  in  South  Africa  because,  judged 
by  his  looks,  he  would  not  be  admitted  into  good  animal  society 
aiivwhcrc  else. 

It  is  said  that  a  German  family  living  out  West  have  in  their 
possession  a  tame  fox  with  a  beautiful  bushy  tail,  with  which  the 
animal  has  been  trained  to  dust  the  parlor  furniture  every  morn- 
ing. It  would  certainly  be  a  great  saving  in  time  and  strength 
of  many  overworked  people  if  dogs  with  long  tails  and  cats  with 
soli  furry  sides  could  be  trained  to  do  similar  work. 

A  great  many  years  ago,  when  our  grandfathers  were  very 
young,  and  before  the  flood,  there  used  to  be  a  strange-looking 
animal,  called  the  glyptodon.  He  was  called  a  glyptodou  be- 
cause he  had  tinted  teeth,  and  perhaps  because  the  people  who 
named  him  hadn't  heard  of  tarts.  We  should  doubtless  have 
called  him  a  Tartodon,  because  his  back,  in  the  pictures  we  have 
of  him,  really  resembles  a  tart  more  than  anything  else,  though 
it  weighed  somewhat  more  than  most  tarts  do  before  they  are 
eaten.  The  glyptodon  also  had  four  feet,  aud  could  always  tell 
his  hind  legs  from  his  front  ones  by  the  singular  fact  that  his 
hind  feet  had  live  toes  each,  while  the  front  feet  had  to  get 
along  on  four.  This  animal  does  not  exist  at  this  present  time, 
and  it  is  just  as  well  that  he  doesn't,  because  he  could  be  very 
disagreeable  if  he  wanted  to,  as  you  can  very  well  imagine  when 
you  remember  that  be  was  really  nolhing  more  than  a  turtle,  aud 


NATURAL  HISTORY  IN   THE   NURSERY. 

rilllE  children  were  crossing  a  brook  upon  stones.  That  is, 
-L  they  had  all  the  nursery  chairs  arranged  in  a  devious  path 
about  the  room,  and  were  stepping  carefully  from  one  to  the 
other,  taking  great  care  to  avoid  falling  into  the  water,  which 
was  represented  by  the  nursery  carpet. 

"There!"  said  Lucia,  making  a  long  stride,  and  just  recovering 
her  balance;  "I  nearly  went  over  that  time.  I  was  just  think- 
ing, Bertie;  do  you  suppose  these  chairs  are  animal,  \egetable. 
or  mineral .'" 

"They're  chairs,"  answered  Herbert  the  precise. 

"<>h  yes;  but  what  class  do  they  belong  to — class,  I  mean? 
Everything  belongs  to  a  i-ln/ix,  you  know." 

••  Miss  1'urdy's  got  sixty-one  boys  in  hers.  That  chair's  rick- 
ety— stone,  I  mean.  Everybody  couldn't  get  in  it,  Lucia.  What 
you  talking  about?  She  said  she'd  got  enough  when  thcv  ask- 
ed— 

"You're  so  slow,  Bertie,"  impatiently.  "That  isn't  what  I 
mean.  Now,  you,  for  instance,  do  you  think  you're  animal,  vege- 
table, or  mineral?"  Lucia  stood  ou  one  leg  to  reflect,  and  looked 
at  her  companion  inquiringly. 

•Tin  not  an  animal;  I'm  a  boy!"  replied  the  outraged  male 
creature. 

"  Yes,  of  course;  but  don't  you  wv  ?  You  can  be  an  animal, 
too.  And  beside  that — 

"I  ain't!  I'm  a  boy!  I  won't  be  called  such  things.  You're 
one  yourself." 

••  Yes,  I  know  I  am,  Bert  ic,"  calmly;  "  but  >o  are  you.  and  you're 
something  else,  too.  Now  do  you  suppose  you  are  a  vertebrate 
or  a  mammal/  I've  been  thinking  it  over,  but  I  can't  quite  de- 
cide, because —  These  chairs  are  too  far  apart.  We  ought  to 
h.i  v  i'  more." 

"Yes,  I  know  we  ought:  but  mamma  won't  let  us  have  the 
ones  in  the  front  room.  I  think  it's  horrid!  She  .said  we  made 
a  hole  in  one  of  'em  last  week." 

"Never  mind.  We'll  put  'cm  closer.  Here,  bring  that  one. 
.lump  up,  quick,  or  you'll  get.  your  feet  wet.  Now,  I  think  you 
must  be  a  vertebrate,  because  yon  have  got  a  backbone.  Haven't 
y  on  .'"  anxiously. 

Herbert  fell  the  portion  of  his  frame  referred  to.  "  Ye-es,"  he 
admitted,  reluctantly. 

"That's  what  I  thought,"  triumphantly.  "  So  that  makes  you 
a  vertebrate,  of  course.  A  mammal,  you  know  ,  is  a  man.  'Man 
is  a  mammal.'  Aud  you  are  not  a  man.  Good  gracious!1' 

Lucia  suddenly  went  t  hroui;h.  and  sat  dow  n  upon  the  floor  be- 
tweeu  two  chairs.  The  shock  was  violent,  but  not  sufficient  to 
break  the  thread  of  her  discourse. 

"And  so,  [  believe,  you  must  be  a  vertebrate.  Thai's  it!  An 
animal  ami  a  \crtelirate.  I  thought  it  all  out  ill  bed  this  morn- 
ing, but  I  wasn't  quite  sure  about  the  backbone,  so  I  thought  I'd 
ask  yon." 

"Well,  I  think  it's  great  nonsense,"  declared  the  animal  and 
the  vertebrate  upon  the  nursery  chair.  "I'm  a  boy,  and  you're 
a  girl.  I  am  not  an  animal  or  a  verte — what-do-you-call-it. 
I  don't  believe  mamma  would  let  you  call  me  such  names,  cilhci •. 
And  if  you  don't  take  your  foot  off  this  same  chair  I've  got  my 
foot  on,  you'll  have  us  both  over  to — 

Aud  over  they  went.  E.  L.  ('• 
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Bulldoiulhir'r'.scyet. 

At  w  idz  rny  [ice  is  white  , 
Av.d  his  w^s  black 


A    BAD  PROSPECT. 

WlLBl'U  was  deep  in  the  first  mysteries  of  learning.  To  read, 
tn  write,  .-incl  to  count  were  great  accomplishments  in  his  eyes. 
lie  wondered  it'  he1  should  ever  at  lain  to  sneli  wisdom. 

One  day  lie  heard  a  piece  of  news  which  startled  him,  and  lie 
went  to  liis  big  lirotlier  Harold  aliont  it. 

••  'Kit.hme.tie  is  lerriMe  hard,  1  larold,"  he  began. 

"Oh  no."  answered  Harold,  who  was  six  years  older.  "It's 
easy  enough.  You'll  know  it  all  by-and-by,  «  hen  you  get  as  big 
as  me !" 

"Miss  Thompson  said  to-day."  went,  on  Wilbur,  "that  there 
was  no  end  In  n umbers,  Harold  ;  just  think— no  end  at  all!" 

"Thai's  so,"  assented  Harold;  "but  that's  notliin'." 

"Then,"  said  Wilbur,  in  a  lone  of  despair.  "  I  s'pose  there's  no 
end  to  the  alphabet  either!" 


ONLY  REMEMBERED   HOLIDAYS. 
TEACIIEI:.   "When  is  Independence  day  V 
D.vvin.    "  Fourth  ol'.luh." 

TEAOIEU.  ••  Right.     When  did  Columbus  discover  America  .'" 
DAVID.   "  I  don't  know.     1  think  I  could  remember  it,  though, 
if  it  was  a  holiday." 


A    SIl'K    DOLL. 

ALICE.  "My  talking  doll  is  very  sick  since  she  fell  down- 
stairs.  She  doesn't  say  '  mamma  '  or  '  papa'  any  more,  but  just 
'  mapamapa.'  " 


A   DIFFERENCE. 

I'NCI.K  JAKE.  "  Von  say.  Ike. 'at  \ou  got  great  mine  fer  to  git 
rich,  MI'S  you  won't  be  ohlci  ged  hi  wnck  ha\\d  lak  I  docs.  One 
ilnng  \ou'\e  got  to  considdah  fust,  boy,  is  weddah  you's  got  a 
great  mine.  A  heap  depens  on  de  mcanin'of  a  word.  Vo' mine, 
maybe,  are  only  a  notion.  In  dat  ease  de  word  is  a  misfit.  Deu 
ile  same  word  sometime  spread  itself  aronn'  lak  a  pnnkin  vine, 
twcll  it  mean  so  much  you  can't  tell  whar  to  git  hole  of  it.  Frin- 
stence,  what  you  mean  when  you  say  de  lady  ncx  do' spen  all 
her  time  mimliii'  her  baby  ?" 

IKE.   "She  takin'  Leer  of  it." 

I'xrus  JAKE.  "Den  ef  de  baby's  good  an'  mine  its  mammy, 
what  den?  It's  takin' keer  of  its  mammy,  too.  are  it?  Izik, 
I  bar's  a  mighty  big  ditt'nnee  at\\  ix  de  same  things,  smnci  imes." 


A    PHILOSOPHER. 

HEXIIY.  "Are,  you  afraid  of  the  dark?" 
TOM.   "No.      What's  the  use?     When  it's  dark,  you  can't 
and  \\hcn  you  can't,  see,  you  don't  can-." 


THE    WISE   MAN 
A  WISH  man   made  a  balloon, 
And   thought  he   would  sail    to   the  moon; 
lint  the  moon   went  away 
At  the  dawn  of  the  day, 
So  the  wise  man  came  down   before  110011. 


SOME  NEW  RULES  FOR  TENNIS. 

A  BALL  through  the  parlor  window  counts  you  out — about 
one  dollar. 

After  hitting  your  opponent  with  the  ball,  it  is  not  fair  to  yell 
out  the  score. 

Don't  laugh  if  the  other  player  has  to  run  a  long  distance 
after  the  ball.  The  chances  are  that  he  will  find  an  opportunity 
to  make  you  run  before  long. 

Don't  mark  out  the  court  lines  with  a  blacking-brush — lime 
is  bad  for  shoes. 

Don't  get  mad  if  the  ball  is  lost,  but  sit  down  and  rest  while 
your  opponent  hunts  for  it.  This  rule  is  observed  by  all  players. 


SOMEWHAT    DIFFERENT. 

MAHOERY.  "I'm  going  to  the  sea-shore  next  month." 
GliAi'i:.  "What's  that?     I'm  going  to  Europe,  and  papa  says 
it's  sea  all  the  way,  and  not  a  bit  of  shoic." 


HETTEK    STILL. 

DONALD.  "  My  teacher  can  read  Greek." 

PETEU.  "  Pooh,  that's  nothing  !     I   heard  ruy   sister  say  last 
night  she  could  read  music." 


IS 
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adorned  with  a  swarm  of  Idalias,  Archippus, 
yellow  swallow-tails,  and  other  butterflies— 
the  butterfly-net  on  this  particular  occasion 
being-  rendered  further  useless  by  the  occu- 
pancy of  a  big  red  adder  which  I  wished  to 
preserve  "alive  and  sissinV  I  had  taken  a 
short-cut  through  the  woods,  and  had  paused 
to  rest  on  a  well-known  mossy  rock.  The 
welcome  odors  of  the  woods,  the  mould,  the 
dank  moss,  and  the  spice  -  bush  lingered 
about  me;  and  I  well  remember  the  occa- 
sional whiff  from  the  fragrant  pyrolas  some- 
where in  my  neighborhood,  though  unseen. 
It  was  a  very  warm  day  in  the  middle  of 
July,  and  even  the  busiest  efforts  of  mill- 
ions of  cool  fluttering  leaves  of  the  shadow- 
ed woods  had  barely  tempered  the  languid 
breeze,  laden  as  it  was  with  the  reminders 
of  the  glaring  hay  field  just  outside  its  bor- 
ders. 

Among  all  the  various  odorous  waftings 
that  came  to  me,  I  caught  a  whiff  which 
was  entirely  new,  and  which  in  its  sugges- 
tions seemed  strangely  out  of  place  here  in 
the  woods.  What  was  it  like?  It  certainly 
reminded  me  of  something  with  which  my 
nostril  was  familiar,  but  which  I  could  not 
now  identify.  I  only  knew  that  it  had  no 
place  here  in  the  woods,  and  even  as  I  sought 
to  take  one  extra  full  sniff  for  further  anal- 
ysis, it  was  gone.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
moments,  however,  its  faint  suggestion  re- 
turned, and,  increasing  moment  by  moment, 
at  length  seemed  to  tincture  the  air  like  in- 
cense. It  was  now  so  strong  as  to  be  pun- 
gent, and  my  wits  were  keyed  to  their  ut- 
most, until  at  length  a  vision  of  a  banana 
peel  seemed  to  hover  against  the  dried  leaves. 
"Some  one  has  been  eating  a  banana  here, 
and  thrown  the  peel  away,"  thought  I.  But 

SURPRISES  await  us     110,  this  is  hardly  the  odor  of  banana,  either;  it  is  more  like 
at    every    turn     in      pineapple.      Yes,  it  is  pineapple.      No,  that  is  not  quite  it 
wood    and    field    if   our     either;  it  is  strawberry.      "Nonsense.      Strawberry  sea- 
senses    are    sufficiently    alert    and    responsive.       I    well     son  was  passed  two  weeks  ago."    And  while  I  am  debating 
remember  the  singular  revelation    which    rewarded    my     the  matter   the  spice -bush  at  my  elbow  has  sent  out  a 
curiosity  upon  a    certain   occasion   in    my    boyhood,  an     pungent  challenge  which   has   chased  the  enchantment 
incident  which    now    seems    trivial   enough,  but   which     all  away.     The  next  time  it  returns  in  a  new  guise,  and 
marked  a  rare  day  in  my  youthful  entomological  educa-     the  only  suggestion  which  it  brings  is  a  reminder  of  my 
tion,  and  which,  as  it  relates  to  an  insect  of  exceptional     mother's   red    leather   travelling-bag.      Russia -leather? 


BY  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  GIBSON, 

AUTHOR   OP    "  HIGHWAYS   AND   BYWAYS," 
"SHARP   EYES,"  ETC. 


peculiarity,  I  may  here  recall. 


Yes,  that  is  it — Russia-leather.     No.    Russia-leather,  pine- 


I  was  returning  homeward  after  a  successful  day  of     apple,  strawberry,  and  banana  peel  mixed. 


hide-and-seek  with  the  caterpillars  and  butterflies  and 
beetles,  my  well  -  stored  collecting -box  being  filled  with 


Whatever  it  was  and  wherever  it  came  from  I  now 
determined  to  discover.     The  direction  of  the  breeze  was 


squirming   and   creeping   specimens,   and  my   hat   brim     soon  ascertained,  and  I  started  out  to  follow  up  the  scent 
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like  a  hound.  I  had  walked  about  ten  feet,  willi  my  nose 
tingling,  when  the  odor  suddenly  left  me.  I  paused  at 
a  large  maple-tree,  and  awaited  the  trail.  It  came.  This 
time  it  proved  to  be  a  hot  scent  in  truth.  I  needed  only 
to  follow  my  nose  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  at  my 
elbow  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  my  game.  It  was 
no  banana  peel,  nor  pineapple,  nor  Russia-leather  bag, 
but  only  a  company  of  beetles  sipping  in  the  sun.  A 
banquet  of  beetles!  There  were  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them, 
congregated  about  a  hole  in  the  maple  trunk,  all  sipping 
at  a  furrow  in  the  bark  from  which  sap  was  oozing.  At 
my  approach  they  started  to  conceal  themselves  in  the 


There  are  two  common  species  of  these  beetles,  the 
present  insect  being  the  Osinixlcriiia  xt-tilti-i,  jis  given  by 
Harris. 
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hole,  but  were  most  of  them  captured.  They  were  about 
an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  purplish -brown  color,  and 
glistened  like  bronze. 

I  took  my  prizes  home,  and  determined  to  announce 
niy  great  discovery  to  the  world  in  an  early  issue  of  some 
scientific  paper,  fully  assured  that  I  had  made  a  "great 
find."  Before  accomplishing  this  purpose,  however,  I 
thought  I  would  consult  my  "oracle,"  .Harris's  Insects 
Injurious  to  Vegetation — a  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
entomological  work,  by-the-way,  which  should  be  in 
every  boy's  library.  There,  on  page  forty-two,  behold 
my  odorous  specimen,  true  to  life!  And  what  does  Harris 
say  about  him?  "They  are  nocturnal  insects,  and  con- 
ceal themselves  through  the  day  in  the  crevices  and 
hollows  of  trees,  where  they  feed  upon  the  sap  that  flows 
from  the  bark.  They  have  the  odor  of  Russia -leather, 
and  give  this  out  so  powerfully  that  their  presence  can 
be  detected  by  the  scent  alone  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  yards  from  the  place  of  their  retreat.  This  strong 
smell  suggested  the  name  Osmoderrna,  'scented  skin,' 
given  to  these  beetles  by  the  French  naturalists." 

"Nocturnal"  they  may  be,  but  that  they  are  diurnal 
also  I  have  many  times  proved.  Almost  any  hot  sunny 
day  I  am  even  now  sure  of  my  specimen  upon  a  certain 
oozy  cherry  trunk  near  by,  the  presence  even  of  one 
beetle  being  distinctly  announced  at  a  distance  of  ten 
feet. 


A    HOY'S    IMPRESSIONS    OF  THE   WAK. 

BY    \V    .1.  HENDERSON. 

EVERY  time  I  see  the  citizen  soldiers  of  the  National 
Guard   march    down  the  avenue  I  have   a   choking 
sensation  in  my  throat.,  and  sometimes  tears  come  to  my 
eyes.      A  young  man  who  stood  beside  me  one  day  when 
I  could  not  help  making  an  exhibition  of  myself,  said, 
"What's  the    matter  with   you?"      And 
my  answer  was,  "They  make  me  think 
of  the  men  I  saw  going  to  the  front  in 
war-times."     Then  the  young  man  laugh- 
ed, and  said,  "What  can  you  remember 
of    the  war  ?"      He  was   about    twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  years   of  age,  and 
the  civil  war  was  to  him  something  to  be 
read  of  in  a  dusty  book.     I  was  five  years 
old  when  the  war  began.     I  could  read 
and    write,  and    was    going    to    school. 
Many  of  the  things  which   I  saw   then 
made   impressions    on    my    mind   never 
to  be  effaced  this  side  of  the  grave. 

I  was  living  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghauy  and 
Monongahela  rivers,  whose  waters,  join- 
ed in  the  Ohio,  flowed  past  many  a  field 
that  will  live  in  history.  Pittsburg  was 
\  not  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  but  it  was 
close  enough  to  some  scenes  of  action, 
especially  Gettysburg,  and  important 
enough  as  a  point  of  departure  and  source 
of  supplies  to  keep  it  filled  with  soldiers, 
and  warmly  in  touch  with  all  that  was 
going  on.  What  I  wish  to  tell  you  is 
something  about  the  way  it  all  appeared 
to  a  boy. 

My   first  recollection    is  of  my  father 
reading  from  a  newspaper  the  announce- 
ment that  Major  Anderson  and  his  gar- 
rison   at    Fort    Sumter    had    been    fired 
upon.      That   was   in   April,  1861,  and  I 
was    in    my    sixth    year;  but  I    remem- 
ber   that    I    was    greatly    excited,    and    wondered   what 
it  all  meant.      It  must  have  been  later  than  that  when 
my  father  gave  me  an  explanation,  which  I  remember  to 
this  day.      He  said:    "  My  little  boy,  there  is  war  between 
the  people  of  the  North  and   those  of  the  South.      The 
people  in  the  South  want  to  have  slaves,  and  the  people 
in   the   North   say  they  must   not   have   them.      So   the 
people   of   the   South    say   they  will   not   belong-   to   the 
United  States  any  more,  and  the  people  of  the  North  say 
they  must.      And  so  they  are   fighting,  and  the  fighting 
will   go   on    till    one    or   the    other   is   beaten."     It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  about  as  clear  and 
concise  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  war  as  could 
have  been  given  to  a  boy. 

All  at  once  Pittsburg  became  alive  with  military  prep- 
arations. Drums  were  beating  in  the  streets  all  day  and 
far  into  the  night.  Every  hour  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
would  march  along  Smithfleld  Street,  and  as  I  lived  just 
above  the  corner  of  it  on  Second  Street,  now  called 
Second  Avenue,  I  would  run  to  see  every  squad  go  by, 
till  it  became  tiresome,  and  nothing  short  of  a  regiment 
could  interrupt  my  play.  Those  must  have  been  the 
T.'I.DIH)  volunteers  called  for  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  serve 
three  months  and  crush  the  rebellion.  Some  of  those 
men  came  back  at  the  end  of  their  three  months,  but  of 
that  I  remember  little  or  nothing.  The  only  thing  that 
made  a  strong  impression  on  me  in  the  early  days  of 
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the  war,  after  the  attack  on  Sutnter,  was  the  killing  of 
Ellsworth.  I  suppose  every  boy  knows  now  how  llic 
gallant  young-  Colonel  of  the  New  York  Fire  Zouaves 
took  down  the  Confederate  flag  that  was  flying  over  an 
inn  in  Alexandria,  and  was  sin  it  dead  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  house,  who  was  immediately  killed  by  Private 
Brownell. 

That  incident  fired  the  hearts  of  all  the  boys  in  Pitts- 
burg.  We  could  not  understand  much  of  what  we  heard 
about  the  movements  of  troops,  and  I  have  forgotten 
everything  which  may  have  reached  my  ears  at  the  time. 
But  we  could  understand  the  murder  of  Ellsworth,  and 
to  this  day  I  remember  how  we  little  fellows  burned  with 
indignation,  and  how  we  all  wished  we  had  been  Brow- 
nell to  shoot  down  the  innkeeper.  Somehow  the  un- 
timely fate  of  the  brave  young  Zouave  commander  ap- 
pealed to  us  very  forcibly,  and  I  think  some  of  us  cried 
about  it.  It  appealed  to  our  mothers  too,  and  suddenly 
the  little  boys  in  Pittsburg  began  to  blossom  out  in 
Zouave  suits.  My  mother  had  one  made  for  me — a  light 
blue  jacket  with  brass  buttons,  a  red  cap,  and  red  trou- 
sers. She  bought  me  a  little  flag,  and  had  my  picture 
taken  in  my  uniform,  and  she  has  that  picture  yet.  Next 
she  got  me  a  little  tin  sword;  and  then  two  older  boys 
procured  blue  army  overcoats  and  caps,  and  borrowed 
two-muskets  from  the  property-man  at  the  theatre,  and  1 
used  to  drill  those  boys,  and  march  them  proudly  all 
over  Pittsburg.  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  grown -up 
people,  who  cheered  us  wherever  we  went. 

The  next  thing  which  remains  indelibly  fixed  in  my 
memory  is  the  surprise  and  terror  which  flashed  across 
the  whole  North  when  we  heard  the  news  from  Bull 
Run.  Of  course  I  do  not  remember  the  date  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  am  obliged  to  refer  to  my  history  to  find  that  it 
took  place  in  July,  1861.  But  we  boys  in  Pittsburg  had 
been  indulging  in  much  loud  talk,  as  boys  will,  of  the 
way  in  which  our  soldiers  were  going  to  blow  out  the 
rebellion,  as  one  would  blow  out  a  candle;  and  here 
came  the  news  that  these  miserable  rebels,  whom  we  de- 
spised, had  thrashed  our  glorious  army  terribly,  and  were 
thinking  about  walking  into  Washington.  My  impres- 
sions at  the  time  were  that  a  lot  of  Southern  slave  drivers, 
armed  with  snake  whips  and  wearing  slouch-hats,  would 
soon  arrive  in  Pittsburg  and  make  us  all  stand  around 
and  obey  orders.  My  father  about  this  time  used  to  pace 
the  floor  in  deep  thought  after  reading  the  newspaper, 
and  used  to  set  off  for  business  with  a  bowed  head.  Later 
in  life  I  learned  that  in  those  days  he  drew  his  last 
twenty-five  dollars  out  of  the  bank,  and  did  not  know 
where  more  was  to  come  from.  But  I  thought  he  ex- 
pected to  be  killed  or  made  a  slave.  The  boys  used  to 
discuss  what  steps  they  would  take  if  the  rebels  came, 
and  it  was  pretty  generally  agreed  that  we  would  all 
have  to  run  across  the  Monongahela  River  bridge,  climb 
Coal  Hill,  and  hide  in  the  mines. 

From  the  time  of  Bull  Run  to  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  my  boyhood  memories,  as  they  come 
back  to  me  now,  present  no  orderly  sequence  of  events. 
In  a  dim  way  I  remember  the  distress  and  consternation 
caused  by  the  dread  event  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and,  in  an 
equally  uncertain  way,  I  remember  how  we  cheered  and 
danced  when,  the  news  of  a  victory  arrived.  Just  across 
the  street  from  my  father's  house  stood  the  Homoeopathic 
Hospital,  and  next  to  it  was  a  vacant  lot  in  which  pig- 
iron  was  stored.  There  we  boys  were  wont  to  resort. 
We  sat  on  the  piles  of  pig  metal  and  gravely  discussed 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  I  well  remember  that  one  of 
my  earliest  combats  arose  from  my  proclaiming  my  be- 
lief that  General  Burnside  was  a  greater  man  than  George 
B.  McClellan.  That  was  rank  treason;  but  I  think  Burn- 
side's  whiskers  made  a  conquest  of  me.  I  will  add  that 
the  dispute  ended  in  a  triumphant  victory  for  the  de- 
femlrr  nf  McClellan's  fame.  Thereupon  I  went  home 


to  my  mother  and  ''told  on  "  the  defender.  I  got  little 
consolation,  for  my  mother  said  :  ''  Don't  come  to  me.  If 
a  boy  hits  you,  you  must  hit  bark;  but  don't  come  in 
crying  to  me.'1  We  were  a  warlike  race  in  those  days. 

Gettysburg  is  a  word  that  conjures  up  memories  for 
me.  We  thought  we  had  seen  soldiers  in  Pittsburg  be- 
fore that,  but  we  had  simply  seen  samples.  When  the 
Confederates  invaded  Pennsylvania,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  most  unpleasant  place;  but  we  had  plenty  of  excite- 
ment. From  early  dawn  till  late  at  night  drums  were 
beating  in  the  streets,  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  echoed 
the  tread  of  many  feet.  For  three  weeks  I  never  set  my 
foot  inside  the  Second  Ward  School  in  Ross  Street,  where 
I  was  supposed  to  be;  but  every  morning  I  stole  quietly 
across  the  bridge  and  ascended  Coal  Hill.  Do  you  know 
what  was  going  on  up  there?  Soldiers  were  working 
like  beavers,  throwing  up  earth- works.  Similar  operations 
were  in  progress  on  every  hill  around  the  city,  and  many 
an  hour  I  spent  carrying  water  for  the  boys  in  the  hot 
sun. 

When  I  descended  the  hill  I  always  went  to  the  yard 
at  the  Birmingham  end  of  the  bridge,  and  watched  the 
workmen  who  were  building  Monitors.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber how  many  Monitors  were  built  there,  but  I  remem- 
ber very  distinctly  seeing  the  launch  of  the  Manayunk. 
Later  she  steamed  away  down  the  Ohio,  and  I  knew  no 
more  of  her.  The  original  Monitor,  the  wonderful  little 
craft  that  so  ably  defended  the  Minnesota  in  Hampton 
Roads,  was  my  special  object  of  worship  in  those  days. 
Little  did  I  dream  then  that  I  should  live  to  know  the 
sea  as  well  as  I  do,  or  to  drill  on  the  deck  of  the  Minne- 
sota. The  Monitor's  success  in  her  great  duel  with  the 
Merrimac  filled  all  of  us  boys  with  excitement.  We 
promptly  built  Monitors  with  round  boxes  placed  on 
shingles  sharpened  at  both  ends.  Then  we  made  Merri- 
macs  of  an  equally  rude  type.  Next  we  went  down  to 
the  river,  and  in  the  still  water  between  the  big  stern- 
wheelers  that  lay  with  their  noses  against  the  levee,  we 
had  some  of  the  most  tremendous  naval  engagements 
that  ever  escaped  the  eye  of  history.  And  the  Merrimac 
was  always  defeated,  whereupon  she  retreated  up  the 
river  and  promptly  blew  herself  up.  Those  were  good 
times ! 

But  when  the  man  came  with  the  Great  Diorama  of  the 
War  we  learned  something  new.  A  diorama  is,  to  be  Hi- 
bernian, just  like  a  panorama,  only  it  is  different.  In  a 
panorama  you  see  pictures;  in  a  diorama  you  see  mov- 
ing figures  cut  out  in  profile.  After  each  scene  the 
curtain  must  be  lowered,  and  the  stage  reset.  I  re- 
member that  this  man  (I  wish  I  knew  his  name)  began 
his  entertainment  with  an  ordinary  series  of  panoramic 
views,  after  which  the  curtain  fell,  and  we  prepared  our- 
selves for  the  new  revelation.  When  the  curtain  rose 
again,  we  saw  a  miniature  stage  set  with  scenic  waters. 
In  the  background  were  two  large  ships,  cut  out  in  profile, 
and  in  the  distance  were  two  or  three  more.  The  next 
moment  we  were  startled  by  seeing  a  flash  shoot  out 
from  the  side  of  one,  followed  by  a  dull  boom.  Then 
the  other  big  ship  fired,  and  next  the  forts,  which  were 
at  the  sides,  opened  up.  We  began  to  tingle  with  excite- 
ment, and  could  hardly  remain  in  our  seats. 

Suddenly  a  long  low  craft,  looking  something  like  an 
inverted  cake-pan,  came  gliding  out  at  the  front  of  the 
stage.  Then  we  knew  we  were  looking  at  the  feared  and 
hated  Merrimac.  She  opened  fire  on  the  ships.  Then 
she  circled  round,  and,  putting  on  steam,  rushed  against 
one  of  them  with  her  ram.  The  poor  wooden  vessel 
careened  far  over  on  one  side.  Then  the  Merrimac  drew 
back,  and  hurled  two  shots  into  her  at  short  range.  The 
big  ship  began  to  sink.  She  went  clear  away  down  out 
of  sight — royals,  trucks,  and  all.  Next  the  Merrimac 
went  for  the  other  ship;  but  just  then  we  saw  another 
queer  craft  sail  on.  "  It  was  the  immortal  cheese-box  on 
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a  plank" — the  Monitor.  The  Nrrrhinic  paused.  Tlie  two 
ironclads  seemed  to  stop  and  look  at  one  another.  Then 
they  rushed  together.  And  lm\v  they  spit  lire  and  banged 
and  butted!  We  hoys  were  crazy  with  excitement.  And 
when  suddenly  the  .Mrrrimac  blew  up  with  a  loud  report, 
and  the  Jfonitor  displayed  half  a  dozen  American  flags, 
we  cheered  till  we  were  hoarse.  It  was  not  strictly  ac- 
cording to  history,  but  it  was  glorious.  And  we  boys 
wenl  right  home,  and  began  building  a  Grand  Diorama 
of  the  War  in  the  cellar  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  the 
next  day.  That  diorama  would  have  been  a  tremendous 
success  but  for  one  thing.  Jim  Rial's  brother  dropped 
a  match  into  the  powder  -  bottle,  which  blew  up  the 
diorama,  and  nearly  blinded  the  boy.  However,  we 
built  another  diorama;  and  the  boy  got  well. 

But  to  return  to  Gettysburg.  When  troops  were  be- 
ing hurried  forward  to  that  point  from  every  direction, 
thousands  of  soldiers  passed  through  Pittsburg.  Many 
of  them  were  sent  out  by  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville 
Railroad  to  Uiiiontown,  and  thence  to  the  front.  Every 
afternoon  I  used  to  go  to  the  Connellsville  station,  at  the 
foot  of  Ross  Street,  and  ride  out  on  the  four-o'clock  train 
as  far  as  the  historic  Bracldock's  Field,  where,  you  remem- 
ber, the  British  commander  Braddock  refused  to  take 
Washington's  advice  in  the  matter  of  Indian-fighting,  and 
paid  the  penalty.  This  station  was  just  ten  miles  out,  and 
I  could  get  back  in  time  for  supper.  Attached  to  every 
train  out  in  those  days  were  several  flat  cars  with  planks 
laid  across  from  side  to  side  for  seats,  and  these  cars 
were  loaded  with  soldiers.  I  always  rode  in  one  of 
those  cars,  and  listened  in  breathless  awe  to  the  conver- 
sation of  those  real  live  soldiers  who  were  going  out  to 
fight.  As  I  remember  them  now,  they  were  hearty, 
good-natured  fellows,  very  kind  to  the  little  boy  who 
took  so  much  interest  in  them.  And  when  I  returned 
to  Pittsburg  I  used  to  dream  about  them  at  night,  and 
wake  up  very  early  in  the  morning  to  listen  for  the 
sound  of  the  guns  of  the  approaching  invaders.  I  was 
no  worse  than  older  people.  Many  a  good  woman  in 
Pittsburg  went  on  the  roof  very  often  to  listen  for 
those  same  guns. 

Another  thing  which  I  remember  very  distinctly  is 
the  work  we  used  to  do  in  the  public  schools  in  those 
days.  Every  afternoon  we  devoted  a  part  of  our  time 
to  picking  lint.  We  were  told  by  our  teachers  that  it 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  front,  where  it  would  be  used  in 
dressing  the  wounds  of  the  soldiers.  None  of  us  dream- 
ed of  the  real  horrors  of  war,  but  I  think  our  hearts  were 
in  that  work  just  the  same.  And  we  used  to  get  our 
mothers  to  make  housewifes,  which  we  filled  with  combs, 
brushes,  and  soap ;  and  these,  too,  were  sent  to  the  front. 
We  saw  soldiers  going  to  war  every  day  with  no  other 
baggage  than  their  knapsacks,  and  we  well  understood, 
children  as  we  were,  that  the  housewife  would  be  wel- 
come in  every  tent. 

And  finally  came  the  news  of  Appomattox.  Guns 
were  fired,  and  people  cheered,  and  we  boys  simply 
danced  war  dances  all  over  the  city.  Soon  the  troops 
began  to  come  home,  and  then  we  had  our  eyes  opened 
a  bit.  The  boys  of  to-day  see  the  old  fellows  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  turn  out  in  their  sober  blue 
uniforms,  carrying  the  old  battle  flags  carefully  wrapped 
up.  and  the  boys  think  them  a  monotonous  lot,  and  take 
little  interest  in  them.  But  I  saw  them  come  back  with 
their  bare  feet  sticking  out  of  their  ragged  shoes,  with 
the  legs  of  their  trousers  and  the  arms  of  their  coats 
hanging  in  tatters,  with  the  army  blue  faded  by  the  sun 
and  washed  by  the  rain  to  a  sickly  greenish-gray,  with 
their  faces  baked  and  frozen  and  blown  till  they  looked 
like  sheets  of  sole-leather,  saving  the  happy  smiles  they 
bore.  And  I  saw  those  old  battle  flags  corne  back  with 
their  rent  and  shivered  stripes  streaming  in  the  wind, 
while  strong  men  stood  looking  on  with  tears  in  their 


eyes.  And  I  saw  one  of  my  uncles,  who  had  been  a 
prisoner  in  Anderson ville,  come  to  Pittsburg  with  a 
gangrened  foot,  which  my  mother  dressed  every  day.  I 
.shall  never  forget  his  condition,  nor  that  of  the  heroes 
who  marched  through  Pittsburg  day  after  day  when 
the  war  was  over.  I  am  sorry  there  had  to  be  a  war; 
but  I  am  unspeakably  grateful  that  I  was  old  enough  to 
get  those  impressions,  which  will  live  as  long  as  I  do. 
They  spring  to  life  again  whenever  I  see  troops  on  the 
march,  and  they  give  the  old  flag  a  meaning  for  me 
which  I  think  it  cannot  have  for  those  without  my 
memories. 


A  FEW  HINTS   ON   SURFACE   CARVING. 

BY    KATE   COTHEAL   BUDD. 

THIS  simple  but  pretty  art  may  be  readily  learned  by 
any  boy  or  girl.      These  are  the  materials  needed. 
1.   An  "Addis"  parting -tool,  No.  41,  one -sixteenth  of 
an  inch  wide,  handled  and  sharpened.      It  will  cost  you 
50  cents.      2.   A  sharp  knife.      3.  An  oil-stone.     4.   OO 
sand-paper.      5.   Walnut  or  dark   oak    stain,  turpentine, 
and  a  small  brush.      6.   Shellac  varnish,  and  a  little  lin- 
seed or  olive  oil. 

A  marker  or  punch  for  stamping  the  backgrounds  may 
be  made  by  filing  a  large  nail  crosswise  at  the  end,  or 
you  can  buy  one  for  a  quarter. 

Carriage  clamps,  No.  14,  are  useful  for  securing  your 
work  firmly  to  a  table;  price,  75  cents  a  pair. 

VARNISH.— Fill  a  small 
bottle  one-quarter  full  of 
bleached  shellac  (5  cents' 
worth  at  a  druggist's). 
Fill  to  the  top  with  alco- 
hol. Let  it  stand  in  a 
warm  place  for  several 
hours  to  dissolve,  shaking 
it  often. 

WOODS. —  Pine  or  ce- 
dar answers  very  well  for 
first  attempts.  Nice  pieces 
for  frames  and  paper-cut- 
ters may  be  found  in  ci- 
gar-boxes. Old  packing 
FIG.  i.  boxes  furnish  capital  bits. 

I  have  seen  some  beauti- 
ful work  done  on  the  ends  of  a  Japanese  box — the  outer 
covering  of  a  tea-box — found  discarded  on  a  wharf.  Ma- 
hogany, sweet-gum,  white  holly,  black  walnut,  and  many 
other  woods  are  suitable.  Notice  the  markings  of  the 
wood  when  applying  a  design.  If  you  can  avoid  it,  do 
not  conceal  a  handsomely  veined  streak  or  a  characteris- 
tic knot. 

Keep  your  parting-tool  very  sharp.  Lay  the  V-shaped 
end  nearly  flat  on  your  stone,  and  rub  it  evenly  to  and 
fro.  Clean  the  oil  off  your  stone  when  you  put  it  away, 
or  it  will  soon  become  gummy.  Do  not  allow  your  part- 
ing-tool to  get  dull  by  rubbing  against  other  tools  when 
not  in  use. 

Practise   cutting   out    lines    and   circles   drawn    on    a 
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FIG.  3. 

smooth  pine  board  until  you  are  quite  expert.  Grasp  the 
parting-tool  in  your  right  hand,  push  gently,  removing  a 
tiny  curled  shaving.  (Fig.  1.)  Don't  wobble  the  tool 
from  side  to  side — cut  straight  ahead.  If  the  tool  sticks 
when  cutting  across  the  grain,  it  probably  needs  sharpen 
ing.  If  your  board  can  be  clamped  firmly  to  the  table, 
you  can  use  both  hands,  guiding  the  point  of  the  tool  with 
your  left  hand.  (Fig.  2.)  Do  not  try 
to  make  too  deep  a  groove,  but  aim 
to  have  it  clean-cut  and  even. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  ORNAMENTING  THE 
FRAME  FOR  A  SMALL  CLOCK. — Get  one 
of  the  little  nickel-plated  clocks  (sold 
for  from  60  cents  upwards).  Lay  it 
down  on  a  smooth  piece  of  soft  wood 
—  pine  or  cedar  —  about  7x8  inches. 
Mark  around  it  closely  with  a  lead- 
pencil,  and  cut  out  the  circular  open- 
ing with  your  knife.  If  you  happen  to  have  a  fret- 
saw or  suitable  tools,  you  can  make  it  of  hard -wood. 
Smooth  nicely  with  sand -paper.  The  clock  must  fit 
closely  into  the  opening.  Several  designs  are  given. 
You  will  find  Fig.  3  very  easy  to  do.  Or,  if  you  prefer  it, 
draw  two  or  three  blossoms  at  intervals.  (Fig'.  4.) 
Cut  out  the  lines,  being  careful  not  to  let  the  tool  slip 
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when  cutting  with  the  grain. 
Dilute  the  walnut  stain  with 
turpentine,  and  paint  the  de- 
sign inside  the  lines;  the 
grooves  prevent  the  color 
spreading.  Let  it  dry.  Tlie 
next  day,  with  a  wad  of  cot- 
ton or  piece  of  canton  tliui- 
nel  rub  on  some  varnish. 
Soft  wood  absorbs  it  very  rap- 
idly at  first  until  the  pores 
are  filled.  When  quite  dry, 
sand-paper  nicely.  Then  rub 
again  with  varnish,  a  little  at 
a  time.  Keep  raw  linseed  oil 
near  you  in  a  cup;  dip  one 
finger  of  your  left  hand  in 
this  when  the  work  becomes 
sticky,  and  apply  to  the  pad  ; 
it  helps  to  spread  the  varnish. 
Rub  briskly  with  a  circular 
motion.  The  varnish  will  dry 

quickly,  when  it  must  have  a  final  polish ;  this  brings  out 
the  beauty  of  the  grain.  If  carefully  done,  your  work 
will  resemble  inlaying.  The  "wild  strawberry"  de- 
sign (Fig.  5.)  is  more  elaborate.  If  you  cannot  draw 
it  for  yourself,  perhaps  you  may  have  an  obliging  sister 
or  aunt  who  will  do  it  for  you.  It  is  not  difficult  to  cut. 

If  you  do  not  care  for  the  trouble  of  cutting  out  the 
opening,  use  the  design  for  a  watch  case  by  gluing  on  a 
round  piece  of  velvet  edged  with  fancy  cord,  screwing 
over  it  a  small  gilt  hook. 

With  a  square  or  oblong  aperture,  the  frames  will  be 
pretty  for  photographs.  Clover  leaves  dotted  around  a 
frame  are  effective. 

A  CASE  FOR  PLAYING-CARDS  is  made  from  white  holly 
or  from  cigar -box  wood  glued  together  like  a  box. 


FIG.  6. 
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FIG.  7. 

(Fig.  6.)  The  front  and  back  are  a  little  higher  than  the 
sides.  There  is  no  cover.  A  silk  cord  passed  through 
two  holes  serves  to  suspend  it.  Any  comical  little  figure 
can  be  outlined  on  the  front.  Stain  it  in  several  shades. 
A  bookcase  (Fig.  7.)  may  be  made  from  a  half-inch  pine 
board  6  or  7  inches  wide.  The  sides  are  20  inches  long. 
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sawed  into  points  at  the  Ixittiiin.  Three 
shelves  IS  inches  long  serve  li>  hold  the 
hooks.  Use  six  slender  screws  or  long 
wire  nulls  to  fasten.  The  scroll  design 
is, outlined,  and  the  background  stamped 
down  with  ;i  marker  like  a  four-pointed 
star  before  the  bracket  is  screwed  togeth- 
er. The  polishing  is  done  afterwards. 

The  daisy  design.  Fig.  8,  is  charming 
when  finished,  and  has  the  additional 
merit  of  heing  easy.  Cut  the  daisy  form 
from  a  visiting-card,  and  mark  around 
ii.  Stain  the  centre  much  darker  than 
the  petals. 

Table  -  tops,      jewel  -  boxes,       calendar 
frames,  chairs,  etc.,  may  be  purchased  al- 
ready   polished,    and    outlined     in    some 
dainty  pattern.      A  finer  tool  (No.  11,  ch) 
comes  for  this  kind  of  work.      Of  course 
it   cannot  be    stained,  but  if   desired,  the 
background  may   he  stamped  with  a  star-pointed  "mark- 
er "  to  give  (he  design  prominence. 

Some  of  these  designs — Figs.  3,  4,  5,  8 — can  be  adapted 
for  the  decoration  of  glove -boxes,  bread-plates,  knife- 
boxes,  stools,  blotting -books,  card-cases,  match-boxes, 
music  portfolios,  and  many  other  things,  which  will  sell 
well  at  fancy  fairs,  or  be  highly  appreciated  as  presents. 


"DIE-WHICII  I  WONT: 

A  MEMORY. 
DY     MARGARET    BUTTON     BKISCOE. 

'•  T)  UT  am  I  going  to  die,  mother.'" 

L)  "Why  do  you  ask,  my  darling;  Do  you  feel  as 
if  you  were?" 

"  I  don't  know,  mother.  I  never  died  before.  Father, 
you  tell  me." 

"Nonsense!"  said  the  physician.  "Of  course  you  are 
not  dying.  Here,  take  your  medicine  like  a  good  child. 
and  get  well." 

Jere  turned  away  fretfully.  "  No,  I  am  not  going  to 
take  any  more.  I  am  going  to  die." 

"Take  your  medicine  at  once,  my  child,"  said  a.  steady 
voice;  and  the  boy,  opening  his  lips  mechanically,  obeyed. 
Mr.  Barton  followed  the  physician  into  the  adjoining 
room . 

"  Is  there  a  chance?"  he  asked. 

The  doctor  was  looking  grave  and  annoyed.  "There 
was, "he  replied.  "Who  has  been  talking  in  the  room? 
How  has  this  idea  taken  hold  of  him?" 

"No  one  has  suggested  it.  Jere  was  always  a  pre- 
cocious child,  you  know." 

"  Yes;  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  this  restlessness  and 
fear  to  fight  as  well,  why,  then — 

"  There  is  no  hope?" 

"None.  You  may  find  means  to  soothe  him.  If  not — 
well,  do  what  you  can.  I  shall  return  shortly,  for  my 
part.'' 

Jere  looked  down  at  his  father's  hands,  as  they  lay  on 
the  pillow  near  him.  They  were  not  so  white,  or  so  soft, 
or  so  small  as  his  mother's,  and  the  nails  were  not  so  pret- 
ty and  pink;  but  he  liked  to  feel  them  lift  him  about  in 
the  bed,  and  they  refreshed  him  when  they  lay  on  his 
forehead.  He  moved  now  so  that  his  cheek  touched  the 
back  of  one  of  them. 

"There's  father  hands  and  mother  hands,  isn't  there?" 
he  said.  "Father,  you'll  tell  me  the  truth.  Am  I  go- 
ing to  die 

Mr.  Barton  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  gather- 
ed his  boy  into  his  arm.  lifting  the  hot  restless  head  upon 
his  shoulder. 


"Jere,  you  lil;e  to  hear  father's  stories,  don't  you?  I 
am  going  to  tell  yon  one." 

"1  used  to  like  them  when  I  wasn't  dying.  I  don't 
know  now." 

"A  story  of  when  1   was  a  hoy." 

.lere  nestled  his  forehead  against  his  father's  throat. 
"Lift  ti)i  your  head  the  littlest  bit,  father.  I  like  the 
feel  of  your  beard." 

Mrs.  [Jarton  rose  quickly,  and  walked  over  to  the  win- 
dow, looking  out  at  a  landscape  which  she  did  not  see. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy — "  began  Mr.  Barton. 

"Yes,  that's  the  kind  of  story  that's  best.  Begin  at 
the  very  beginning,  father." 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,  there  was  a  great  war  going  on. 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  about  that,  though.  My  story 
is  of  one  of  its  soldiers,  and  I  don't  think  he  knew  much 
more  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  it  than  you  would." 

"  Von  didn't  fight,  father;" 

"  Xo;  I  was  very  little  older  than  you  are.  But  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  the  battle-fields  was  near  our  old  home- 
stead, and  after  the  fight  was  over,  your  grandfather,  with 
all  the  men  left  on  the  farm,  went  out  to  help  the  wound- 
ed. The  old  country  doctor  went  along  too,  and  I,  al- 
though no  one  knew  that  at  the  time. 

"  It  was  a  dark  night.  They  had  to  go  out  with  lan- 
terns, and  so  I  slipped  through  the  door  behind  them, 
keeping  in  the  shadow.  I  knew  very  well  that  I  should 
be  sent  home  if  they  caught  me.  and  I  was  wild  to  go. 
The  first  soldier  they  ran  across  was  lying  on  his  face. 
One  of  the  men  turned  him  over,  and  somebody  held  a 
lantern  while  the  doctor  examined  him. 

"  'Dead!'  said  the  doctor,  with  a  nod. 

"Then  they  all  went  on,  I  creeping  after  them  softly. 
On  my  way  I  had  to  pass  quite  close  by  the  dead  soldier, 
and  suddenly  I  nearly  jumped  out  of  my  boots,  for  I 
thought  I  heard  a  moan.  I  was  so  frightened  that  my 
heart  stood  as  still  as  I  did.  I  can  remember  how  it  felt 
now.  I  did  not  know  whether  to  rush  on  and  get  with 
my  father  and  the  lanterns,  or  to  run  back  to  my  mother. 
Then  I  did.  neither,  but  walked  over  to  the  soldier's  side, 
my  heart  going  thump,  thump,  thump!  When  I  got  to 
him,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  I  heard  another  moan. 
And  this  time  I  was  too  scared  to  run.  but  I  yelled,  'Fa- 
ther!' as  loud  as  I  could." 

"  Yes.  that's  just  what  I  would  have  done,"  said  Jere; 
and  his  father  drew  him  closer  as  he  went  on. 

"My  father  and  the  doctor  came  running  back.  They 
were  frightened,  too,  for  they  knew  my  voice. 

"  '  What's  all  this?'  said  the  doctor,  and  then  I  told 
him  that  the  man  he  had  said  was  dead  was  not  dead  at 
all,  that  I  had  heard  him  moaning.  The  men  came  up 
with  their  lanterns,  and  the  doctor  made  another  exam- 
ination. The  soldier's  leg  was  broken,  and  there  was  a 
big  hole  in  his  chest. 

"  '  He's  as  good  as  dead,'  said  the  doctor.  '  Here,  Tom 
Barton,  you  scamper  home.  There  are  plenty  of  men  on 
the  field  to  save,  and  there's  no  time  to  lose.' 

"I  cried  very  easily  in  those  days  if  I  was  angry  or 
troubled.  And  I  cried  then,  and  begged  my  father  not 
to  desert  my  soldier.  At  last  he  told  me  that  he  would 
leave  one  of  the  men  with  me,  and  I  might  stay  by  the 
soldier  until  he  died. 

"  '  He's  dead  now,  I  believe,'  said  the  doctor,  flashing 
his  lantern  on  the  man's  face. 

•'And  as  be  spoke,  the  man  opened  his  eyes,  and  said, 
quite  distinctly,  through  his  set  teeth,  'Die — which  I 
won't!' 

"The  doctor  burst  out  laughing.  I  thought  it  the  most 
heartless  thing  I  had  ever  known  any  one  do.  He  knelt 
down  again,  however,  opened  the  man's  shirt,  and  stanch- 
ed the  blood  oozing  from  the  hole  in  his  chest.  The  sol- 
dier's eyes  had  closed,  and  he  was  breathing  painfully, 
with  long  rests  between." 
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"  Like  I  do  sometimes  ?"  asked  Jere. 

"  No;   worse  than  you  ever  do." 

"Tell  me  how  long  he  didn't  breathe." 

"  No ;  I  don't  care  about  your  trying1  it  just  now.  Wait 
until  you  get  stronger.  The  doctor  gave  me  some  stimu- 
lant, which  he  told  me  I  might  give  the  man  from  time 
to  time,  and  then  they  went  off. 

"  I  sat  down  on  the  ground  and  took  the  soldier's  head 
on  my  knee,  every  now  and  then  wetting  his  lips  as  the 
doctor  had  showed  me,  and  dripping  sonic  of  the  stuff  be- 
tween them." 

The  nurse  came  forward  with  Ilic  medicine,  but  Jere 
mined  from  her  impatiently. 

"You  wet  my  lips  with  it,  father,  and  drip  it  in,  like 
you  did  the  man." 

Mr.  Barton  took  the  cup,  moistening  the  child's  lips 
with  the  contents,  and  pouring  the  rest  slowly  down  his 
throat. 

'  That  was  just  the  way,  father  ?" 

'Yes,  that  was  just  the  way." 

'  Then  go  on." 

'  When  my  father  came  back  and  found  the  soldier 
still  breathing,  he  told  me  that  the  house  was  too  full  to 
take  him  in,  but  that  I  might  have  him  carried  to  my  old 
mammy's  cabin  if  I  chose,  and  that  mammy  and  I  might 
see  what  we  could  do.  I  followed  the  stretcher  to  the 
house,  where  my  soldier  was  handed  over  into  the  doctor's 
hands.  The  night  was  already  half  gone,  but  I  couldn't 
sleep  through  the  rest  of  it  for  thinking  of  him. 

"Early  in  the  morning  I  dressed  myself,  and  went 
down  to  my  father's  study,  where  I  got  a  big  sheet  of 
white  paper,  and  printed  on  it,  in  great  straggling  letters 
(I  could  not  print  so  well  as  you  do,  although  I  was  old- 
er), '  Die— which  I  won't!' 

"  As  soon  as  my  breakfast  "was  over,  I  went  down  to 
mammy's  cabin  with  the  sheet  in  my  hand,  and  pinned  it 
securely  on  the  foot-board  of  niy  soldier's  bedstead  with 
two  of  my  mother's  big  bonnet  pins.  When  I  turned 
around,  the  soldier's  eyes  were  open,  and  he  lay  staring 
at  me. 

"I  thought  he  was  too  ill  to  understand,  for  nianimy 
said  he  was;  but  when  the  doctor  came  in  and  bent  over 
him,  my  soldier  was  too  weak  to  lift  his  hand,  but  with 
the  slowest  movement  you  ever  saw  he  raised  his  finger 
and  pointed  to  '  Die—ii'hich  /  won't!' 

"  The  doctor  looked  down  at  the  foot-board  and  spelled 
the  words  out.  Then  he  looked  at  me.  '  Well,  you  are 
a.  pair  of  you,'  he  said.  And  he  burst  out  laughing  again. 
I  used  to  think  the  doctor  the  most  heartless  being  that 
ever  lived  in  those  days.  Now  I  understand  him,  and  I 
know  how  much  better  it  is  to  laugh  than  to  cry." 

"  Even  when  people  are  dying?" 

"Yes;  even  when  people  are  dying,  if  the  laugh  is  the 
right  kind. 

"  'You  ought  to  be  dead  by  rights,'  said  the  doctor; 
"  'but  as  you  are  not — 

"Wait  a  minute,  father.  Don't  go  on  yet.  I'd  like 
one." 

"One  what,  my  boy?" 

"  A  '  Die — which  I  won't !'  " 

The  figure  at  the  window  moved  suddenly. 

"What  do  you  mean,  my  child?"  asked  Mr.  Barton. 

"I'd  like  one  pinned  on  the  foot  of  my  bed  like  the 
man  had." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  when  Mr.  Barton 
spoke,  his  voice  was  unsteady.  "Perhaps  mother  will 
make  one  for  you.  Were  you  listening,  dear?" 

Mrs.  Barton  came  forward.  There  were  deep  circles 
about  her  eyes,  and  her  lips,  as  they  set  in  a  smile,  were 
quivering.  "Yes,  I  will  make  it,"  she  said;  and  she  went 
into  the  next  room. 

Jere  tossed  restlessly  on  his  father's  shoulder.  "Mo- 
ther's so  long."  he  complained. 


But  at  last  she  came.  She  had  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
in  her  hand.  And  on  it,  in  great  black  letters,  were  the 
words,  "Die — wliich  I  won't!" 

Jere  looked  at  it  contentedly.  "That's  right,  isn't  it. 
father?  What  funny  spotty  paper  you  used,  mother! 
But  it's  printed  beautifully.  Now  pin  it  up  for  me  just 
where  he  had  it.  Tell  them  where,  father." 

"Just  at  the  foot  of  the  bed — a  little  to  the  right." 

The  nurse  pinned  up  the  paper,  and  Jere  read  it,  slowly, 
' ' '  Die— which  I  -n-oit't .''  " 

Mrs.  Bavton,  with  a  catch  in  her  breath  and  a  quick 
movement,  bent  forward.  Her  husband  stretched  out 
his  arm,  and  drew  her  to  him,  whispering  in  her  ear. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Jere.     "  Mother,  you  mustn't  interrupt." 

Mrs.  Barton  went  back  to  the  window,  and  the  story 
went  on. 

"My  mother  was  very  good  to  me.  She  used  to  ex- 
cuse me  from  my  lessons,  and  I  spent  long  hours  sitting 
by  my  soldier's  bedside.  '  You  may  learn  your  lesson 
there  to-day, 'she  would  say;  but  as  she  never  gave  me 
any  book  to  take  with  me,  I  used  to  wonder  what  she 
meant.  Now  I  understand  that  too.  I  had  a  kind  of 
storehouse  in  my  mind,  where  I  kept  things  I  didn't 
understand,  and  wondered  over  them." 

"You  understand  everything  now,  father,  don't 
you?" 

Mr.  Barton  looked  down  at  the  flushed  face  and  listen- 
ed to  the  quick  breaths.  His  gray  eyes,  piercing  and 
watchful,  became  full  of  unspeakable  tenderness. 

"No,  not  everything;  there  are  some  things  which  I 
shall  never  understand.  I  keep  making  additions  to  my 
storehouse." 

Jere's  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  paper  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed;  then  on  his  own  hand.  He  was  curling  up 
the  small  fingers,  save  one  which  pointed  to  the  foot- 
board. 

There  was  a  sobbing  breath  from  the  window,  and  the 
mother,  who  was  facing  the  room,  hurried  forward  with 
an  eager  gesture.  At  a  look  from  her  husband,  her  arms 
fell,  and  she  stood  motionless,  watching. 

Mr.  Barton's  voice  went  on  steadily.  "At  first  I  was 
sent  from  the  room  whenever  the  wounds  were  dressed, 
but  after  a  little  the  doctor  let  me  come  in  and  hold  things 
for  him.  Once  when  I  was  standing  by  the  bedside,  I 
saw  my  soldier's  hand  groping  on  the  counterpane,  and  I 
put  mine  into  it.  After  that  I  let  mammy  hold  the  things, 
while  I  held  my  soldier's  hand  instead.  He  would  turn 
and  look  for  it  if  I  was  not  quite  ready.  Every  morn- 
ing when  I  came  in,  I  would  point  to  the  paper,  and  the 
soldier's  finger  would  point  also." 
' '  Like  mine  does  ?  See,  father !" 

"  Yes,  just  that  way.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he 
could  speak,  and  longer  before  he  could  move — hand  or 
foot. " 

'  'All  depends  upon  being  very  careful,'  the  doctor 
said.  He  used  to  give  me  his  instructions,  and  I  watched 
my  soldier  to  see  that  he  did  nothing  which  he  was  told 
not  to  do.  I  was  very  strict  with  him. 

''I  believe  the  man  is  actually  going  to  get  well,' 
said  the  doctor  at  last. 

"  And  he  did.  But  it  was  very  slow.  At  first  he  was 
only  allowed  to  sit  up  in  bed  for  five  minutes  at  a  time. 
I  used  to  hold  the  watch.  Then  he  got  from  the  bed  to 
a  chair.  After  that  there  was  no  keeping  him  in  the 
cabin.  He  would  walk  out  with  a  stick  in  one  hand, 
and  the  other  hand  resting  on  my  shoulder.  I  suppose 
there  was  no  prouder  boy  in  the  county  than  I  when  I 
walked  my  soldier  as  far  as  the  house,  and  showed  him 
to  my  father  and  mother." 
"All  well,  father?" 
"  Yes,  well  and  strong." 

Jere's  eyes  turned  again  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  "  What 
did  he  do  with  his  paper?" 
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"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yours?" 

"I  would  like  to  do  whatever  he  did." 

''The  first  day  my  soldier  went  out  of  that  cabin  door 
we  unpinned  it,  and  he  folded  it  up  carefully,  and  put  it 
in  an  inside  pocket.  He  was  going  to  take  it  to  Lucy, 
he  said." 

"Who  is  L— Lucy?" 

Mr.  Barton  looked  down,  his  face  changing  suddenly. 
"Lucy  is  his  wife  now,"  he  said,  slowly.  "She  was 
only  his  sweetheart  then.  She  was  waiting  for  him  far 
away  in  the  mountains.  He  told  me  all  about  her.  She 
had  no  father  or  mother,  and  her  aunt  was  not  very 
good  to  her.  My  soldier  was  the  only  thing  Lucy  had 
on  earth.  He  had  promised  that  he  would  come  back." 

The  nurse  advanced  again  with  the  medicine  in  her 
hand.  Mr.  Barton  motioned  her  away.  His  voice  went 
on  monotonously.  What  he  was  saying  he  did  not  him- 
self know. 

Jere's  head  lay  heavily  on  his  shoulder,  his  eyelashes 
rising  and  drooping  slowly.  Once  his  eyes  fastened  on 
the  paper,  and  his  lips  moved. 

Mrs.  Barton,  standing  behind  her  husband  with  clasped 
hands,  bent  forward  breathlessly. 

"Die — which  I  won't!"  murmured  the  childish  voice, 
and  the  eyelids  closed.  The  breath  came  softly  and  reg- 
ularly through  the  parted  lips. 

Mr.  Barton's  voice  faltered  and  broke.  His  support- 
ing arms  and  body  remained  motionless,  but  he  raised 
his  head  until  his  eyes  met  those  of  his  wife,  and  the 
overflowing  thankfulness  in  them  answered  the  question 
in  hers. 

Mrs.  Barton  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  the 
nurse,  stepping  forward,  drew  her  gently  away,  her  own 
eyes  brimming  over  with  tears. 

"It  is  natural  sleep,"  she  whispered.  "The  crisis 
will  pass." 


A    GRINNING    MATCH. 

T'HE      grinning      match 
was   one  of  i  In-  .sport  x 
that  .'ininsril  both    ii  il    ;md 
young  people  in  Europe  iu 

MT\        nil!       times.  Jl       wa> 

ri'iniiiun  in  Flanders  in  the 
I'l'iirli-enth  ecu  tury,  wasin- 
1 101  lured  into  France  about 
the  Illlilille  of  the  lifleeni  Ii 
centiin  .  and  was  practised 
in  Kngland  until  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  his  followers 
put  an  end  for  a  time  to 
that  anil  nearly  all  other 
popular  sports. 

Two  great  writers  tell 
us  something  about  the 
grinning  matches  of  those 
old  times.  Maeanlay,  the 
English  historian,  says  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Puri- 
tans, about  1650,  "public 
amusements,  from  the 
marines  which  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  mansions  of 
the  great,  down  to  the 
wrestling  matches  and 
grinning  matches  on  vil- 
lage greens,  were  vigor- 
ously attacked." 

Victor  Hugo,  the  gn-at 
French  novelist,  iu  his 
Hunchback  of  Xotre  Hnmr, 
tells  us  bow  the  grinning 
match  was  conducted  and 
how  it  was  introduced 
into  France.  The  (1th  of 
January  was  observed  in 
Paris  as  ''The  Feast  of 
the  Fools,"  and  a  Pope 

of  the  Fools  was  always  elected  to  be  the  leader  in  the  day's 
entertainment.  On  that  day  tbe  people  were  gathered  for  this 
purpose  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  among 
them  were  the  Flemish  ambassadors  who  had  come  to  arrange  a 
marriage  between  the  French  Dauphin  and  Marguerite  of  Flan- 
ders. On  of  these  ambassadors,  Master  C'oppeuole,  thought  the 
French  way  of  electing  a  Pope  of  the  Fools  was  too  tame,  and 
he  made  the  people  a  speech,  suggesting  that  they  should  do  it 
iu  the  Flemish  way.  He  described  it  thus  : 

"  We  collect  a  crowd  like  this  one  here,  then  each  person  in 
turn  passes  his  head  through  a  hole,  and  makes  a  grimace  at  the 
rest;  the  one  who  makes  the  ugliest  is  elected  Pope  by  general 
acclamation.  You  have  here  enough  grotesque  specimens  of 
both  sexes  to  allow  of  laughing  in  Flemish  fashion,  and  there 
are  enough  of  us  ugly  iu  countenance  to  hope  fora  fine  grinning 
match." 

This  suggestion  was  eagerly  adopted,  and  a  little  chapel  ad- 
joining was  selected  for  the  scene  of  the  grinning  match.  "A 
pane  broken  iu  the  pretty  rose-window  above  the  door,"  accord- 
ing to  Hugo's  account,  "  left  free  a  circle  of  stone,  through  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  competitors  should  thrust  their  heads.  In 
order  to  reach  it,  it  was  only  necessary  to  mount  upon  a  couple 
of  hogsheads." 

Although  there  were  many  competitors,  the  prize  was  given 
without  hesitation  to  Quasimodo,  the  dwarfed  and  twisted  ring- 
er of  the  be.lls  of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame.  When  he  was 
brought  out  in  triumph,  the  people  were  astonished  to  see  that 
what  they  had  taken  for  a  grimace  was  only  his  natural  face. 
He  had  an  enormous  wart  that  covered  one  eye,  tusks  for  teeth, 
a  spreading  nose,  a  "horseshoe"  mouth,  a  forked  chin,  and  an 
expression  that  was  "a  mixture  of  malice,  amazement,  and 
sadness." 

Nobody  iu  Paris  could  make  himself  as  ugly  as  Quasimodo, 
even  by  trying.  The  bell-ringer  was  the  first  winner  of  a  grin- 
ning match  in  France.  But  his  triumph  was  short-lived,  for 
the  next  day  an  unjust  judge  had  him  publicly  scourged  ou  the 
same  spot  where  he  was  crowned  Pope  of  the  Fools.  In 
spite  of  his  ugliness,  Quasimodo  was  capable  of  the  gentlest 
feelings,  as  you  will  learn  when  some  day  you  read  Hugo's  fas- 
cinating romance. 
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Jl'S'l'  fancy  what  mnsl  ha\e  1 n  Ko  peep's  feelings!  We  nil 
know  \vli.-n  lirr  real  i  roubles  \\  ere.  Inn  \  on  cannot  say  it  was 
hei  faull  because  li«-r  sheep  strayed.  'J'h.-  da\  uas  so  \v:mn. 
.She  had  been  n|i  with  her  charge  at  daybreak,  so  that  the  tender 
grass  with  the  dewdrops  on  it  might  afford  tlie  most  delicate 
pasture  for  her  sliec]i.  and  she  was  very,  very  tired,  ami  the 
bees  Imzzetl  so  drowsily  that  she  yawned  for  a  while,  and  then 
went  sound  asleep.  1  low  she  scoured  the  country  round,  np  hill 

and  down  dale,  hunting  her  sheep!      Tl gh  the  nursery  rhyme 

does  not  tell  thai  much,  for  such  liltle  details  are  wanting,  we 

are  well  satislied  that  it  must  ba\ •ciirred.      Well,  at  last  she 

found  her  sheep,  and  then,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  she  sat  on  the 
mossy  bank,  crook  in  hand,  and  hegan  counting  them. 

Now  Mr.  rliinvli.  the  artist  who  made  the  picture  of  Bo-peep, 
would  not  let  me  wink  up  my  story  with  any  wizard  or  necro- 
mancer in  it.  1  was  for  changing  her  sheep  in  this  way:  Let 
the  old  witch  outer  and  say.  "You  lazy  Jio-peep,  because  you 
allowed  my  dear  sheep  to  wander  off  in  a  most  absurd  manner. 
]  shall  change  them  into  the  most  horrid  things  I  can  think  of, 
and  then,  just  as  long  as  you  live,  until  you  are  an  old  woman, 
you  will  reproach  yourself  for  having  been  such  a  careless  child." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Church.  "I  do  not  want  it  that  way.  Au  old 
witch  has  no  real  interest  in  sheep,  excepting  as  mutton-chops, 
and  I  won't  have  Bo-peep  seriously  frightened.  I  am  sure,  if 
you  had  sheep  to  keep,  you  would  be  sound  asleep  in  live  ruiu- 
iites,  and  any  yellow  dog  iu  the  neighborhood  would  chase  the 
poor  things  and  worry  them,  and  yon  never  would  wake  up. 
The  natural  thing  for  Bo-peep,  when  she  had  figured  up  the  sum 
total  nf  her  sheep  on  the  ends  of  her  pretty  lingers,  would  he 
for  her  to  doze  oil  again,  and  then  in  her  dreams  to  have  a  kind 
of  a  niglitmaio." 

"Night-sheep!"  I  said. 

"  And  she  sees  instead  of  her  pretty  snow-white  flock  a  whole 
lot  of  black,  ugly,  yelping  things,  and. "added  Mr.  Church,  "come 
with  me  to  the  zoological  department   in   Central    Park,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  exact  creatures  Bo-peep,  the  poor  little  deal 
saw  in  her  dreams." 

I  make  it  a  point  to  satisf\  Mr.  Church:  in  fact.  I  follow  in 
his  lead,  invariably  shaping  my  stories  to  meet  his  views,  and  BO 
together  we  went  to  the  Park,  and  saw  the  baby  liu-nas. 

"Those  are  the  \ciy  creatures  Bo-peep  fancied  she  saw  in  her 
.sleep,"  said  Mr.  Church.  "As  yon  will  observe,  I  have  drawn 
them  in  my  sketch." 

There  they  were,  sure'  enough!  Three  little  hyenas  huddled 
together  in  their  den,  and  there  was  the  mother  moving  uneasily 

from  side  to  side  near  the  liars,  and  it  see d  as  if  she  did  not 

even  like  us  to  look  at  her  babies. 

I  cannot  say  that  a  hyena  is  a  good-looking  brute.  The  idea 
this  animal  gives  you  is  that  it  is  a  type,  of  skulking  ferocity. 
Nature  built  it  on  purpose  for  a  particular  kind  of  business. 
With  its  strong  fore  legs  and  feet  it  can  do  all  the  digging  ne- 
cessary, and  then  it  slopes  down  behind,  as  if  all  its  force  and 
energy  were  built  up  iu  front.  The  head  has  no  expression 
about  it.  The  eyes  are  black  and  dull.  There  is  no  flash  in 
them.  The  teeth!  Oh,  that  is  where  the  hyena  shows  uncommon 
powers.  And  the  jaws  show  great  muscular  strength.  If  any- 
thing got  between  those  jaws,  you  may  be  sure  it  would  he  held 
on  to.  The  best  I  can  say  of  the  hyena  is  that  it  is  a  very  use- 
ful animal,  and  in  warm  countries,  where  carrion  would  breed 
disease,  the  hyena  plays  the  part  of  the  vulture.  I  never  have 
qutie  forgiven  the  hyena  who  bit  off  the  tails  of  two  fine  tigers 
in  Itanium's  circus. 

The  little  hyenas  look,  as  to  their  heads,  like  Newfoundland 
puppies,  only  with  less  intelligence.  They  were  born  at  the 
Park  in  New  York,  on  the  23d  of  last  February,  and  for  a,  hyena 
to  lie  born  in  captivity  is  a  rare  thing.  The  parents  came  from 
Africa,  and  are  known  as  of  the  crufiilii  species,  and  that  is  the 
Latin  fora  howling  beast.  Every  nmv  and  then,  especially  at 
infills,  a  Ineiia  at  I  In'  Park  will  laugh,  but  it  is  not  a  merry 
sound,  and  you  do  not  feel  a  bit  like  joining  in  their  fun:  you 
w  ant  to  slop  \  our  cars,  lor  it  is  a  horrid  sound.  Somehow  look- 
ing at  the  little  things,  1  felt  sorry  for  them.  They  were  not 
in  keeping  with  their  surroundings.  What  was  wanting  was  a 
stretch  of  hot  sand  or  a  bit  of  jungle.  Maybe  young  hyenas 
play  under  natural  circumstances,  but  in  their  den  tln-\  seemed 
to  be  moping. 

"I  wonder,  Mr.  Church."  I  asked,  "whether  Bo-peep  got  to 
like  them.'" 


"  She  was  such  a  sweet  child,"  replied  Mr.  C'lmroh,  "  I  hat  she 
would  at  least  have  fell  sorry  for  them  — in  her  dreams,  ofcour.se." 

Then  the  artist  went  on  sketching,  and  he  probably  must  have 
driven  out  of  his  mind  all  fancy,  so  accurately  has  he  made  his 
dra  wi  ugs. 

The  hyena  mother  still  Kept  on  her  uneasy  mot  ion.  occasion- 
ally showing  her  ugly  fangs.  The  keeper  told  us  she  was  M  i\ 
good  In  her  babies,  ami  never  had  them  out  of  her  sight.  Never- 
theless, the  whole  family,  interesting  in  a  scientific  sense,  were 
otherwise,  depressing. 

It  was  very  different  when  we  saw  the  other  babies,  the  liltle 
jii'jiiars.  They  were  jolly,  lively  creatures,  and  as  full  of  fun 
as  kittens.  The  whelps  were  captured  by  Indians  in  Colombia 
some  two  months  ago. after  their  mother  had  been  killed.  They 
are  now  about  as  big  as  large  cats.  Their  coats  are  \  ellow,  with 
black  circles,  leopardlike.  All  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  play, 
and  of  the  two — John  and  Mary — Mary  was  the  merrier.  Both 
of  them  would  put  out  their  paws  between  the  iron  bars.  They 
wanted  to  be  noticed.  When  yon  had  their  paws  in  your  hand, 
you  could  not  tell  that  there  were  any  claws  there,  they  felt  so  soft 
and  velvety.  You  had  only,  however,  to  put  a  canvas  bag  within 
their  reach  to  show  you  how  long  and  sharp  were  their  claws, 
which  were  hidden  in  their  sheaths.  At  once  the  two  would  lay 
hold  of  the  ba,g  and  grow  1,  and  if  you  tried  to  get  the  bag  away, 
you  could  see  what  a  hold  they  had.  Captivity  did  not  seem  to 
bother  them  a  bit.  In  their  native  wilds  the  jaguar  will  grow- 
to  be  two  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  is  a  fairly  formidable  animal, 
but  he  does  not  often  attack  man.  The  hooks  on  natural  his- 
tory tell  us  that  when  captured  young,  the  jaguar  can  be  tamed. 
so  one  of  these  days  John  and  Mary  may  lie  the  best-behaved  ani- 
mals in  the  zoological  garden. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

WORTH'S    LONELY    NIGHT-WATCH. 

T  IEUTENANT  CAREY'S  remarks  were  received  by 
_Lj  liis  companions  with  considerable  incredulity.  None 
of  them  had  ever  been  under  lire  before,  and  it  was  hard 
to  realize  that  the  deafening  volleys  that  had  roared  at 
them  from  the  cypress  forest  had  not  been  fired  with 
deadly  intent.  To  be  sure,  none  of  them,  nor  even  their 
boats,  had  been  hit;  but  that  might  as  easily  be  attribu- 
ted to  poor  marksmanship  as  to  good  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians.  Of  course,  they  did  not  doubt  for  an 
instant,  that  those  who  had  fired  from  that  well -con- 
cealed ambush  were  Indians.  Who  else  occupied  that 
country,  or  who  else  would  have  done  such  a  thing? 
Had  not  Rust  Norris  given  the  Indians  false  information 
concerning  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  roused  them 
to  anger  against  it?  Even  if  this  first  attack  had  only 
been  intended  for  a  scare,  would  a  second  prove  equally 
harmless?  What  possible  chance  had  their  little  band  of 
making  its  way  through  the  trackless  leagues  between 
there  and  the  eastern  coast  if  the  four  hundred  or  so  of 
Seminoles  occupying  the  country  had  determined  to  pre- 
vent them?  None  at  all,  of  course. 

On    the   other   hand,  as  Lieutenant  Carey  very  justly 
urged,  the  Indians  could  not  afford  to  go  to  war  with  the 
whites.       Besides,  did   the  way   ahead   of   them   present 
any  greater   difficulties  than  that   they  had  so  recently 
traversed?     What  could  they  do  with  their  frail  boats, 
even  if  they  should  return    to  the  open  waters   of    the 
Gulf:     Could   they  hope  to   reach   Key  West   in   them?  r 
Then,  too,  how  humiliating  it  would  be  to  give  up  their'e 
undertaking  merely  because  they  had  been   frightened1" 
and  without  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  their  enemies'88* 
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ItOUGlI-LOOKING    CHARACTERS,  \VJloM    HE    AT    ONCE    RECOGNIZED    AS    SOUTH    FLORIDA    COWBOYS. 


Lieutenant  Carey  declared  his  purpose  of  going1  on 
alone  if  the  others  refused  to  accompany  him,  and  Sum- 
ner  said  that,  as  the  son  of  a  naval  officer,  he  was  hound 
to  follow  the  Lieutenant. 

Worth  said,  "  Of  course  if  you  go,  Sumner,  I  must  go 
with  you:  but  I'm  awfully  frightened  all  the  same." 

The  sailor  said  that  he  had  no  thought  of  disobeying 
the  Lieutenant's  orders,  and  only  deserted  him  as  he  did 
in  the  cypress  swamp  because  Quorum  was  at  the  oars, 
and  carried  him  off  against  his  will. 

Quorum  said:  "  Ef  Marse  Summer  an'  Marse  Worf 
gwine  fight  dem  Injuns,  ob  co'se  cle  ole  man  gwine  erlong 
ter  pertec'  'em.  Dem  chillun  can't  be  'lowed  ter  go  pros- 
peckiii'  in  de  wilderness  wifout  Quor'm  ter  look  alter  'em. 
an'  holp  do  de  fightin'  as  well  as  de  cookin'." 

All  this  discussion  took  place  after  the  canoes  had  been 
hauled  from  the  water  and  concealed  in  a  clump  of 
bushes,  and  while  coffee  wa's  being  prepared  over  the  al- 
cohol lamps,  which  gave  out  great  heat  with  little  light. 
They  gathered  closely  about  their  little  stoves,  and 
talked  in  low  tones,  while  the  night  shadows  settled 
down  and  shut  out  the  surrounding  landscape.  After 
eating  a  hearty  meal,  which  showed  their  appetites  to  be 
in  no  wise  impaired  by  their  recent  fright,  and  providing 
a  supply  of  coffee  for  the  morning,  they  rolled  up  in  their 
blankets,  and  lay  down  for  a  few  hours'  sleep  on  the  bare 
ground.  That  is,  all  but  Worth  lay  down.  He,  wrap- 
ping his  blanket  about  him,  and  sitting  with  his  gun 
across  his  knees,  prepared  to  keep  the  first  hour's  watch. 
He  was  given  this  first  hour  because  he  was  the  youngest, 
and  he  was  to  wake  Sunnier  when  it  had  expired.  Sum- 
ner was  to  rouse  Quorum,  he  the  sailor,  and  he  the  Lieu- 
tenant, who  was  to  stand  the  last  watch  and  decide  upon 
the  time  for  starting. 

To  be  sitting  there  alone,  surrounded  by  the  unseen 

terrors  of  a  Southern  wilderness,  was  a  novel  and  weird 

experience  for  Worth.      He  could  hear  the  eddying  and 

gurgling  of  the  river,  with  frequent  splashes  that  marked 

he  nocturnal  activity  of  its  animal  life.      Innumerable 

isects  filled  the  air  about  him  with   shrill  sounds,  and 

•jep-voiced  frogs  kept  up  a  ceaseless  din  from  the  adja- 


cent swamps.  Frequent  vibratory  bellowings  exactly 
like  those  of  an  enraged  bull,  and  certain  nounderings  in 
the  water,  attested  the  wakefulness  of  his  newly  made 
alligator  acquaintances.  The  forest  rang  with  the  tire- 
somely  irritating  notes  of  the  chuck-wills-widows  and 
the  solemn  warnings  of  the  great  hoot  owls. 

Every  now  and  then  he  was  startled  by  the  agonized 
cries  of  some  unfortunate  bird  seized  and  dragged  from 
its  resting-place  by  a  'coon  or  other  predatory  animal. 
These,  loud  and  shrill  at  first,  gradually  became  weaker, 
until  hushed  into  a  lifeless  silence.  His  blood  chilled  at 
the  distant  howl  of  wolves,  or  the  humanlike  cry  of  a 
panther,  and  it  required  all  the  boy's  strength  of  mind 
to  refrain  from  arousing  his  comrades  long  before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  interminable  hour. 

Only  a  frequent  reaching  out  of  the  hand  and  touch- 
ing Sunnier,  who  lay  close  beside  him.  gave  him  cour- 
age to  maintain  his  solitary  vigil.  His  mind  was  so 
actively  occupied  by  what  he  heard,  and  by  listening  for 
what  he  dreaded  still  more  to  hear — the  dip  of  paddles  or 
other  sounds  indicating  the  approach  of  human  enemies, 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  sleep.  He 
never  was  more  wide  awake  in  his  life,  with  all  his 
senses  more  keenly  alert,  than  during  that  hour.  He 
wondered  if,  with  all  those  uncanny  sounds  ringing  in 
his  ears,  he  should  dare  even  to  close  his  eyes  when  his 
turn  for  sleeping  came.  He  kept  track  of  the  time  by 
occasionally  striking  a  match  and  looking  at  his  watch 
beneath  the  sheltering  folds  of  his  blanket. 

When  the  time  came  to  waken  Sumner,  he  hated  to  do 
so;  but  realizing  that  his  own  strength  for  the  ensuing- 
day  depended  upon  his  sleeping  that  night,  he  finally 
laid  his  hand  gently  on  his  comrade's  forehead.  From 
long  training  in  being  aroused  at  unseemly  hours.  Sum- 
ner sat  up,  wide  awake,  in  an  instant.  The  boys  ex- 
changed a  few  whispered  words,  and  then  Worth  lay 
down.  He  closed  his  eyes,  determined  to  try  and  sleep, 
though  without  the  least  idea  of  being  able  to  do  so. 

When  he  next  opened  them.  Lieutenant  Carey  was 
bending  over  him,  and  saying  that  it  was  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  It  seemed  impossible  that  he  could 
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li;ivi>    been    a>leep     I'm-    hours,    and    as    Ilii'   hoy   Sat    lip    rilb- 

lunir   lii^  eyes,  lie  \v;is  certain  that  the  Lieutenant   must 
have  made  sonic  mUlake. 

In  spite  of  the  darkness,  which  was  still  as  intense  as 
ever,  ihe  hoaK  had  liecn  almost  noiselessly  got  into  the 
water,  ami  Quorum  hail  heated  the  coffee  made  the  night 
before.  A  oil])  of  this,  hot  and  strong1,  roused  the  boy  into 
a  full  \vakeftihiess,  and  fifteen  minutes  later  lie  was 
seated  in  his  canoe,  prepared  once  more  to  undertake  the 
passage  of  the  dreaded  ey press  belt.  The  Lieutenant 
led  the  way,  Sumner  and  Worth  keeping  as  close  to- 
gether as  possible,  followed,  and  the  cruiser,  with  muf- 
fled oars,  brought  up  the  rear. 

If  the  cypress  forest  into  which  they  almost  immedi- 
ately plunged  had  seemed  weird  and  gloomy  by  day- 
light, how  infinitely  more  so  was  it  in  the  pitchy  dark- 
ness by  which  it  was  now  enshrouded!  Still,  the  black 
walls  of  tree  trunks  rising  on  each  side  could  be  distin- 
guished from  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  thus  the  voy- 
agers were  enabled  to  keep  in  the  channel.  The  air  was 
motionless,  and  heavy  with  dampness  and  the  rank  odors 
of  decaying  vegetation.  The  rush  of  waters,  the  plash  of 
their  paddles,  and  the  unaccountable  night  sounds  of  the 
drenched  forest,  rang  out  with  startling  distinctness. 
They  proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  uttered  no 
word;  but  it  seemed  as  though  their  progress  must  be 
apparent  to  any  ear  within  a  mile  of  them. 

For  two  hours  they  worked  steadily  and  without  a 
pause.  They  felt  that  they  must  have  passed  the  scene 
of  their  previous  evening's  adventure.  They  were  cer- 
tain of  this  when  at  length  the  cypresses  began  to  grow 
smaller;  and  their  branches  no  longer  meeting  overhead, 
a  faint  light  began  to  show  itself  in  the  lane  of  sky  thus 
disclosed.  Now  they  knew  that  they  must  be  approach- 
ing the  confines  of  the  belt,  and  that  the  open  'Glades 
must  be  close  at  hand.  They  breathed  more  freely  than 
they  had  for  hours,  and  with  each  foot  of  progress  their 
spirits  became  lightened. 

The  stream  which  they  were  following  began  to  branch 
off  in  various  directions,  and  the  strength  of  its  current 
was  sensibly  diminished.  By  the  time  the  light  was 
sufficient  for  them  to  discern  clearly  surrounding  ob- 
jects, the  cypress  belt  was  behind  them,  and  the  limitless 
expanse  of  the  open  'Glades  stretched  away  in  their  front. 
On  the  very  edge  of  the  cypress  forest  was  a  tiny  hum- 
mock surmounting  a  slight  elevation  of  solid  ground. 
As  the  little  fleet  was  passing  this,  its  several  crews  were 
beginning  to  exchange  a  few  words  of  conversation  for 
the  first  time  since  leaving  their  camp. 

Suddenly  their  voices  were  hushed  by  something  almost 
as  startling  as  the  rifle-shots  of  the  previous  evening. 
This  time  it  was  the  sound  of  a  loud  voice,  evidently  that 
of  a  white  man,  not  more  than  a  few  rods  from  them, 
calling: 

"Come,  you  fellows,  wake  up!  Here  it  is  daylight, 
and  no  fire  started  yet." 

The  startled  canoe-men  looked  at  each  other  wonder- 
ingly,  and  Sumner  was  about  to  utter  a  shout  that 
would  betray  their  presence,  when  a  warning  sign  from 
Lieutenant  Carey  restrained  him.  Beckoning  them  to 
follow  him  quietly,  the  Lieutenant  led  the  way  past  the 
hummock  from  which  the  voice  had  issued  and  into  a 
thick  clump  of  tall  sawgrass,  by  which  they  were  effect- 
ually concealed.  Bidding  them  remain  there  until  his 
return,  and  on  no  account  betray  their  presence  by  sound 
or  movement,  he  left  them,  and  cautiously  guided  his 
canoe  back  to  the  hummock.  Stepping  lightly  from  it 
as  it  touched  the  land,  he  made  his  way  quietly  through 
the  trees  and  bushes  composing  it  until,  without,  being 
seen  or  heard,  he  could  command  a  view  of  an  open 
space  in  its  centre. 

About  the  smouldering  ashes  of  a  camp  fire  ten  rough- 
looking  characters,  whom  he  at  once  recognized  as  South 


Florida  cowboys,  were  sitting  up,  yawning  and  rubbing 
their  eyes  into  wakefulness.  or  la\  still  stretched  on  the 
ground  enveloped  in  the  blankets  that  formed  their 
beds. 

As  there  was  but  little  danger  of  their  discovering  him. 
ihe  Lieutenant  waited  where  he  was,  to  learn  something 
of  their  character  from  then-  conversation,  before  either 
showing  himself  or  retiring  without  disclosing  his  pres- 
ence. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE    FLORIDA   EVERGLADES. 

PRESENTLY  a  man  who  was  rebuilding  the  fire  straight- 
ened up,  and  addressing  one  of  the  others,  said, 

"We're  going  to  get  out  o'  here  today,  ain't  we. 
Bill?" 

''Yes,  you  bet  we  are,"  was  the  answer.  "We  hain't 
got  nothing  more  to  stay  yere  in  the  swamps  for,  onless 
you  think  they  might  make  another  try  for  it,  which  I 
don't  think  they  will." 

"Not  much  they  won't,  after  the  way  they  skedaddled 
when  we-uns  began  to  yell.  Hi!  how  they  did  cut 
down  stream  !  I'll  bet  they  hain't  stopped  yit.  They 
must  ha'  reckoned  the  hull  Seminole  nation  was  layin' 
fur 'em.  Ho!  ho!  ho!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Hit  was  the  slick- 
est job  I  ever  did  see." 

"You  don't  reckin  they'll  hanker  arter  wisitin'  the 
'Glades  agin  in  a  hurry,  then?"  asked  another  voice. 

"Hanker  fur  the  'Glades?  Not  muchy  they  won't. 
Why,  they  won't  tetch  foot  to  the  mainland  of  the  State 
of  Fluridy  again,  not  if  they  can  holp  it.  Leastways 
not  so  long  as  they's  a  Injun  left  in  hit.  Hit's  been  a 
hard  trip  and  a  mean  job  for  us  fellers,  but  hit  '11  pay. 
The  report  thet  ar  Lel'tenant  '11  make  when  he  gits  home 
'11  do  mo'  to'd  gittiii'  the  Seminoles  moved  outeii  the 
ken  try  than  ennything  that's  happened  sence  the  Fluridy 
wah.  Now  mosey  round  lively,  boys.  Let's  have  a 
b'ilin'  o'  coffee,  an'  light  outeu  hyar." 

Lieutenant  Carey  had  heard  all  that  he  cared  to,  and, 
without  betraying  his  presence  to  the  cowboys,  he  softly 
retraced  his  steps  to  where  the  canoe  lay,  and  a  minute 
later  rejoined  his  party.  Only  telling  them  that  the 
sooner  they  put  a  respectable  distance  between  them- 
selves and  that  place  the  better,  he  led  the  way  into  the 
main  stream,  that  still  flowed  with  considerable  force 
through  the  grass  beds,  and  turned  in  the  direction  of 
its  source.  Not  until  they  had  gone  a  good  two  miles 
did  he  pause,  and  then  there  were  several  reasons  for 
calling  a  halt. 

One  reason  was  that  they  were  far  enough  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  cowboys  to  defy  discovery,  and  he  wished  to 
tell  his  companions  what  he  had  overheard.  Another 
was  that  the  sun  was  rising,  and  it  was  time  for  break- 
fast; and  a  third  was  that  their  watery  highway  having 
come  to  an  end,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  upon  their  fu- 
ture course. 

A  small  stove  was  carried  in  the  cruiser,  and  as  there 
was  now  nothing  but  water,  with  grass  growing  in  it, 
about  them,  it  was  brought  into  service.  The  canoes 
gathered  closely  around  the  larger  craft,  and  while  Quor- 
um prepared  breakfast,  the  Lieutenant  related  his  recent 
adventure.  In  conclusion  he  said,  "So  you  see,  boys, 
our  Indians  turned  out  to  be  white  men,  and  the  shooting 
was  only  intended  to  scare  us,  after  all." 

"But  I  don't  understand  how  they  knew  we  were  com- 
ing, or  what  they  wanted  to  frighten  us  for  anyway," 
said  Sumner,  wearing  a  very  puzzled  expression. 

"  Neither  did  lat  first,"  replied  Lieutenant  Carey  ;  "but 
I  remember  now  that  a  gentleman  in  Key  West  said  the 
Florida  cattle-men  would  be  greatly  put  out  on  learning 
of  my  proposed  expedition.      He  said  that  they  were  using        i 
everv  means,  foul  und  fair,  to  have  the  Indians  removed 
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from  the  State,  and  that  they  would  be  bitterly  opposed 
to  having-  the  Everglades  set  apart  as  a  permanent  reser- 
vation. He  advised  me  to  look  out  for  them,  and  I 
laughed  at  him.  Now  I  realize  that  some  one  must  have 
•  sent  the  news  to  them,  and  they  got  up  this  party  to  head 
us  off  in  such  a  way  that  the  blame  would  be  placed 
upon  the  Indians.  Yes,  it  is  clear  enough  now;  but  it 
was  a  bit  of  a  puzzle  at  first." 

"Well, ''said  Worth,  "  it  is  a  great  relief  to  know  that 
they  were  not  Indians,  and  that  we  are  safely  past  them, 
with  no  danger  of  their  following  us." 

"It  certainly  is, "replied  the  Lieutenant.  "Though  it 
will  be  a  greater  one  to  me  really  to  meet  Indians,  as  we 
must  sooner  or  later,  and  have  them  treat  us  decently,  or 
rather  leave  us  alone." 

Here  Quorum  interrupted  the  conversation  with  the 
announcement  of,  "  Breakfus,  sah."  The  amount  of 
cooking  that  he  had  managed  to  accomplish  with  that 
one-lidded  stove  was  wonderful.  Besides  coffee,  he  had 
prepared  a  great  smoking  pot  of  oatmeal,  and  a  dish  of 
crisply  fried  bacon  to  be  eaten  with  their  hardtack;  while 
these  things  were  disappearing,  he  prepared  and  fried  a 
panful  of  flapjacks  that  were  as  light  and  delicate  as 
though  cooked  by  a  ten-thousand-dollar  chef  on  the  most 
modern  of  ranges.  Out-of-door  camp  cookery  deserves 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  Quorum  as  one 
of  its  masters. 

The  old  negro  found  perfect  happiness  in  watching 
the  relish  with  which  his  deftly  prepared  food  was  eaten, 
and  his  whole  body  expressed  a  smiling  satisfaction  at 
the  words  of  praise  lavished  upon  his  skill.  While 
Quorum  was  eating  his  own  breakfast  and  the  sailor  was 
washing  and  stowing  the  dishes,  the  others  stood  up  to 
take  observations. 

The  main  stream  came  to  an  end  where  they  were,  and 
from  ita  dozen  narrow  channels,  filled  with  flags  and  lily- 
pads,  or  "bonnets,"as  they  are  called  in  Florida,  radiated 
in  as  many  directions.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  infinitely  farther,  in  front  of  them  and  on  both  sides, 
stretched  a  vast  plain  of  coarse  brown  grass,  rising  to  a 
height  of  several  feet,  and  growing  in  a  foot  or  two  of 
limpid  water.  Innumerable  channels  of  deeper  water, 
marked  by  the  vivid  green  of  their  peculiar  vegetation, 
crossed  and  recrossed  each  other  in  every  direction,  and 
formed  a  bewildering  net-work.  The  limitless  brown  lev- 
el was  dotted  here  and  there  with  heavily  timbered  islands 
of  all  sizes,  from  a  few  rods  to  many  acres  in  extent. 
Near  at  hand  these  were  of  a  bright  green,  in  the  middle 
distance  they  were  of  a  rich  purple  hue,  and  on  the  far 
horizon  a  misty  blue.  The  highest  of  these  islands,  as 
well  as  the  largest  one  visible,  rose  on  the  very  limit  of 
their  vision,  in  the  northeast,  and  as  it  formed  a  conspic- 
uous landmark,  they  decided  to  lay  a  course  for  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  single  file,  with  the  Hu-la-lah  leading  and 
"  de  Punki)t  Seed''  bringing  up  the  rear,  the  little  fleet 
entered  the  narrow  path  that  seemed  to  lead  in  that  di- 
rection, and  the  journey  was  resumed. 

The  clearness  of  the  water  in  the  Everglades  is  account- 
ed for  by  the  fact  that  it  flows  above  a  bottom  of  coralline 
rock,  and  is  always  in  motion.  In  it  stagnation  is  un- 
known; and  though  it  is  everywhere  crowded  with  plant 
life,  it  is  as  sweet  and  pure  as  that  of  a  spring.  Another 
curious  fact  about  the  Everglades  which  is  generally 
unknown  is  that  within  their  limits  but  few  mosquitoes 
are  found.  During  the  summer  months,  when  all  resi- 
dents on  the  coast  of  southern  Florida,  even  the  light- 
keepers  away  out  on  the  reef  miles  from  land,  are  driven 
nearly  crazy  by  these  pests,  the  Seminoles,  who  retire  to 
the  Everglades  to  escape  them,  are  rarely  annoyed.  The 
chief  insect  pests  of  the  'Glades  are  the  midges,  or  sting- 
ing gnats,  that  swarm  for  an  hour  or  so  at  sunset  and  sun- 
rise. Against  these  the  Indians  protect  themselves  by 
smudges  and  by  nettings  of  cheese-cloth. 


From  the  difficulties  of  navigation  experienced  during 
this  their  first  day  in  the  'Glades  our  explorers  realized 
that  in  striving  to  journey  across  their  width,  they  had 
undertaken  a  most  arduous  task.  The  channels  that  they 
attempted  to  follow  seemed  to  lead  in  every  direction  but 
the  right  one.  They  were  generally  so  narrow  and 
choked  with  bonnets  that  paddling  or  rowing  was  impos- 
sible, and  the  boats  must  be  forced  ahead  by  poling. 
Every  now  and  then,  too,  the  shallow  waters  sank  to  an 
unknown  depth  that  no  pole  could  fathom.  In  such  a 
case,  if  one  attempted  to  pull  his  canoe  along  by  grasping 
the  tough  grass  stalks  on  either  side  of  him,  he  was  re- 
warded by  a  painful  cut  that  often  penetrated  to  the  bone. 
It  did  not  require  many  sad  experiences  of  this  kind  to 
teach  the  boys  that  sawgrass  is  not  to  be  handled  with 
impunity.  It  has  a  triangular  blade,  provided  with  mi- 
nutely serrated  edges  that,  green  or  dry,  cut  like  razors. 
While  it  ordinarily  attains  a  height  of  but  four  or  five 
feet,  the  great  Everglade  lake,  Okeechobee,  is  surrounded 
by  a  barrier  of  "big  sawgrass"  that  is  wellnigh  impene- 
trable to  man  or  beast.  Even  the  scaly-hided  alligators 
shun  it.  This  big  sawgrass  attains  the  thickness  of  a 
cornstalk,  with  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  is  closely 
matted,  and  its  cutting  edges  are  possessed  of  the  keen- 
ness of  Oriental  scimitars. 

Sometimes  the  narrow  channels  along  which  our  canoe- 
mates  poled  with  such  difficulty  opened  into  broad  clear 
spaces,  where  sailing  was  possible  for  a  mile  or  so.  Full 
as  often  the  channels  ended  abruptly  in  the  grass,  when 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  get  overboard  in  water  waist- 
deep,  and  push  the  boats  through  it. 

The  sun  poured  down  with  an  intolerable  glare,  but 
its  heat  was  tempered  by  the  strong  fresh  breeze  that 
blows  every  day  and  all  day  over  the  'Glades  with  the  ut- 
most regularity. 

As  they  slowly  drew  near  the  island  for  which  they 
were  steering,  it  gradually  assumed  a  conical  shape  and 
the  symmetrical  proportions  of  a  pyramid.  Late  in  the 
afternoon,  while  they  were  still  about  a  mile  from  it,  a 
dense  volume  of  smoke  suddenly  arose  from  its  extreme 
summit.  This  as  suddenly  disappeared  and  then  re- 
appeared again  at  intervals  of  a  second. 

"I  wonder  if  it  can  be  a  volcano?"  queried  Worth,  as 
they  gazed  curiously  at  this  phenomenon. 

[TO    BE    CONTINCED.] 


THE    NIGHTLY    QUESTION. 

rpHE  sun  has  dropped  behind  the  trees. 
J_    The  chickens  to  roost  have  gone, 
The  birds  and  butterflies  and  bees 
Have  vanished  every  one. 

You  tell  him  this,  and  with  sleepy  eyes 
He  listens  and  nods  his  head; 

And  then  with   a  weary  voice  he  cries 
' '  Why  must  /  go  to  bed  ?" 
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HOW  A   KINO    ST01TKI)   A   FIGHT. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 
i;v   DAVID    KI«;K. 

DAKF.  you    make  n 1    I  hat  word   with   your  sword  in  your 
band  f" 
"I  dare  and  I  trill  when  anil  \vlinv  vmi  please!" 

••  S.i  IK-  it.  then — and  the-  s cr  the  lid  Id'!" 

And  thus  did  t\\d  foolish  young  fellows  make  n]i  I  heir  minds 

In  murder  each  other  will I    escii   knowing  why:   lor  neither 

of  I  In-ill,  it'  asked  w  liat  t  hi,-,  deadly  quarrel  was  alinnt,  could  have 
told,  just  how  it  "ad  begun.  Some  trille,  hardly  worth  naming, 
had  led  to  hot,  words,  and  these  had  ended  in  an  open  insult; 
and  now  these  silly  lads  (who  had  been  the  best  possible  friends 
up  to  that  day),  instead  of  frankly  shaking  hands,  and  laughing 
at  their  own  folly  in  getting  angry  about  nothing,  were  going 
to  tight  and  kill  one  another  to  satisfy  their  own  pride  and 
touchiness,  like  two  fools  as  they  were. 

But  happily  there  were  wiser  heads  in  the  Swedish  army  than 
their  owu;  and  King  Gustavus  Adolphns  of  Sweden,  who  was 
jnst  then  carrying  all  before  him  in  that  famous  march  across 
Germany  which  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  exploits  of  the 
Thirty  Years' War,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  put  a  stop  to  that 
rage  for  duelling  which  was  at  that  time  running  riot  through 
all  Europe,  and  had  proclaimed  publicly  that  any  follower  of  his 
who  should  tight  a  duel,  or  a  private  combat  of  any  kind,  should 
be  puuished  with  instant  death. 

The  recollection  of  this  comfortable  announcement  flashed 
upon  the  memory  of  both  the  young  officers  the  moment  the 
challenge  had  been  given  and  accepted,  ai;d  for  an  instant  they 
sat  eying  each  other  blankly,  in  perplexed  silence. 

"It  will  uot  be  an  easy  thing  to  manage,"  said  Captain  Arn- 
heim  at  length.  "We  can't  possibly  fight  without  the  King 
getting  to  know  of  it;  and  when  he  dut'x  know,  he'll  make  short 
work  of  us  both." 

"  And  perhaps  he  will  punish  our  seconds  as  well,"  added  Cap- 
tain Biirstrom,  "for  he  is  not  a  man  to  do  things  by  halves;  and 
though  we  have  a  right  to  risk  our  own  lives,  it's  uot  fair  to 
make  them  risk  theirs  for  our  sake." 

"True,"  rejoined  the  young  German,  thoughtfully  ;  and  there 
was  another  pause. 

"I  have  it !"  cried  Arnheim,  suddenly,  with  a  burst  of  that 
prompt  aud  daring  resolution  which  made  him  so  famous  in 
after-days.  "There  is  only  one  thing  for  us  to  do,  and  we  hail 
better  do  it  at  once.  Let  us  go  straight  to  the  King,  tell  him 
what  has  passed,  aud  ask  his  leave  to  tight ;  he  is  a  soldier  him- 
self, aud  knows  that  every  soldier  is  bound  to  uphold  his  owu 
honor." 

"  A  good  thought !"  cried  the  Swede-.     "  I  am  with  you  !" 
And  away   went  the  two  young  Captains  side  by  side,  as  if 
they  had  been  the  best  friends  in  the  world  instead  of  mortal 
foes. 

In  fact  they  always  liad  been  such  good  friends  up  to  the  very 
da,y  of  this  unhappy  quarrel  that  the  soldiers — who  heartily 
admired  them  both  as  two  of  the  bravest  and  most  promising 
young  officers  in  the  whole  army — called  them  sometimes  "The 
Inseparables,"  and  sometimes  "  David  and  Jonathan";  for,  iu 
truth,  they  were  hardly  ever  to  be  seen  apart.  And  now,  as  they 
went  through  the  camp  toward  the  King's  quarters,  they  heard 
one  man  say  to  another  as  they  passed : 

"There  go  David  and  Jonathan, together  as  usual.  It's  not 
often  that  you  see  such  a  pair  of  friends  as  those." 

Arnheim  gave  a  slight  start,  aud  Barstrom's  bold  sun-browned 
face  crimsoned  to  the  very  temples.  The  hearts  of  both  men 
smote  them  as  they  listened  to  this  undeserved  praise,  which 
was  bitterer  than  any  reproach  ;  and  more  bitter  still  was  the 
thought  of  what  friends  they  had  been,  aud  in  what  way  their 
friendship  was  now  about  to  end. 

For  a  moment  they  felt  sorely  tempted  to  fling  to  the  winds 
this  miserable  disagreement  that  had  come  between  them,  and 
grasp  each  other's  hand  once  more;  but  the  kindly  impulse  was 
chilled  by  the  fear  of  seeming  like  cowards  by  drawing  back 
from  a  challenge  once  given  and  taken,  for  they  little  dreamed 
that  they  were  showing  themselves  far  more  cowardly  by  being 
afraid  to  do  what  was  right. 

On  they  went  iu  search  of  the  King,  and  they  had  not  far  to 
go;  for  all  at  once  a  deep  voice  beside  them  said,  in  a  cheery 
tone, 

"Ha!  my  two  young  inseparables!  side  by  side,  I  see,  as 
usual." 

The  youug  officers  turned  round  with  a  start,  and  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  a  tall  handsome  man  in  the  prime  of 


life,  wearing  the  uuiform  of  the  Yellow  Guard  of  Sweden.      At 
sight  of  him  they  both  cast  their  eyes  on  the  ground  in  contu- 

.-- for  I  his  man  was  no  other  than  the  King  himself. 

"  \Ye  we  were  coming  to  seek  \  our  Majesty."  fallcred  Cap- 
tain Arnheini,  as  he  and  his  comrade  made  a  somewhat  shame- 
faced salute. 

"Aha!  were  you  .'"  cried  the  King.  "I'll  lie  bound,  I  hen, 
you  were  going  to  ask  me  to  send  yon  together  on  some  ha/ard- 
ons  duty.  Is  it  not  so  .'" 

The  two  estranged  friends  stood  silent  and  confused,  as  they 
well  might ;  and  the  keen  eye  of  Gustavus  saw  at  once  that  there 
was  somet  hing  wrong,  though  he  was  still  very  far  from  guessing 
the  miserable  truth. 

"  Well,  what  have  yon  to  ask  of  me?"  he  said  at  hist.  "I 
know  you'll  ask  nothing  that  I  ought  not  to  grant." 

The  last  words,  as  may  be  supposed,  did  not  tend  to  restore 
the  shaken  composure  of  the  two  duellists,  who  had  come  to  ask 
their  King  to  break  his  own  positive  orders.  For  a  moment 
they  stood  mute  with  shame,  and  then  the  youug  Swedish  Cap- 
tain, driven  to  desperation,  blurted  out  the  whole  story  of  their 
quarrel,  aud  their  wish  to  settle  it  by  a  single  combat. 

The  great  leader  heard  the  tale  to  an  end  without  a  word; 
but  as  he  listened,  his  kindly  smile  slowly  faded  away,  and  a 
frown  like  a  thunder-cloud  darkened  his  noble  features. 

"So, "said  he  at  length,  "this  is  what  you  have  to  ask  of  ine, 
is  it?  Well,  I  should  hardly  have  expected  such  a  request  from 
you;  but  though  yon  know  ruy  opinion  of  duelling  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  I  am  willing  to  relax  my  rule  for  once,  if  you  are  real- 
ly quite  convinced  that  killing  each  other  is  the  ouly  satisfac- 
tory way  to  settle  your  dispute.  Fight,  then,  and  I  promise  yon 
to  be  myself  a  spectator  of  your  skill  aud  courage;  for  what 
pleasanter  spectacle  can  a  King  have  than  the  sight  of  his  brav- 
est subjects  taking  each  other's  lives  ?" 

The  two  young  soldiers  began  to  feel  vaguely  uneasy,  with- 
out knowing  why.  The  frank  cordiality  of  the  King's  usual 
manner  had  suddenly  given  place  to  a  quiet  scorn,  which  st.uug 
them  iu  spite  of  themselves ;  and  though  there  was  no  sign  of 
emotion  in  the  grand  calmness  of  Giistavus's  handsome  face, 
aud  his  actual  words  might  well  have  passed  for  a  jest,  then- 
was  a  solemn  aud  almost  stern  emphasis  in  his  tone  which  made 
them  feel  instinctively  that  this  was  no  jesting  matter  to  Aim, nor, 
it  might  be,  to  themselves  either.  However,  it  was  now  too  late 
to  draw  back  ;  so  away  they  both  went  to  prepare  for  the  coin- 
ing duel. 

When  the  two  came  up,  an  hour  later,  to  the  spot  chosen  for 
the  combat,  they  found  the  King  already  there,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised ;  but  he  had  not  come  alone.  At  his  back  stood  two  bat- 
talions of  Swedish  infantry,  which,  at  a  given  signal,  wheeled 
forward  on  either  side,  aud  formed  iu  a  hollow  square  around 
the  two  duellists, enclosing  them  aud  their  seconds  with  a  bris- 
tling hedge  of  pikes  aud  muskets. 

All  this  was  done  without  word  or  sound  ;  and  the  silent  clos- 
ing of  these  living  walls  around  them  fell  with  chilling  effect 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  young  combatants,  which  were  certainly 
uot  raised  by  the  sight  of  a  grim-looking  fellow  iu  a  blood-red 
tunic,  who  silently  took  his  place  beside  them  with  a  heavy 
sabre  in  his  hand. 

"Who  is  this  fellow,  and  what  does  he  want  here?"  asked  one 
of  the  seconds,  angrily. 

"  He  is  the  public  executioner,  and  he  awaits  my  orders,"  said 
the  deep,  mellow  voice  of  the  King  himself.  "  I  have  given  you 
leave  to  fight,  but  I  have  also  made  duelling  punishable  with 
death,  and  the  moment  one  of  you  falls  by  the  other's  sword, 
this  man  shall  behead  the  survivor  on  the  spot!" 

An  awful  silence  followed  the  words  of  doom,  uttered  with 
the  grim  earnestness  of  one  who  fully  meant  what  he  said;  aud 
the  two  young  hot-heads,  who  had  been  very  far  from  expecting 
anything  like  this,  eyed  each  other  in  mute  dismay. 

"Your  Majesty  cannot  mean  this  ?"  cried  Captain  Arnheim  at 
length.  "If  we  are  to  die,  let  us  die  like  soldiers,  aud  not  like 
felons !" 

"  Act  as  soldiers,  then,  aud  not  as  felons  !"said  the  King,  stern- 
ly. "My  followers  must  be  warriors,  not  prize-fighters.  You 
have  dared  to  break  my  express  commands,  aud  to  ask  me  to  be 
a  party  with  you  in  doing  so,  and  do  you  think  to  go  unpun- 
ished after  that  ?" 

And  then,  changing  his  tone  of  stem  rebuke  to  that  fatherly 
kindness  which  always  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  young 
soldiers,  he  added  : 

"  My  poor  boys,  are  your  lives  of  so  little  value  to  your  coun- 
try and  to  me  that  you  should  waste  them  like  this?  Had  / 
such  a  friend  as  either  of  you  two,  I  would  owu  myself  iu  fault 
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before  the  whole  army  ere  I  would  shed  his  Mood,  or  force  him 
to  shed  mine." 

The  doomed  men  had  hardened  themselves  against  the  Kind's 
reproof,  but  his  kindness  melted  them  at  mire;  and  Arnheim, 
flinging  down  his  sword,  stepped  up  to  his  Swedish  comrade, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  him. 

•'  Furtive  me,  Karl!" said  he,  frankly.    "  I  was  in  the  wrong." 

"Not  so,"  cried  Barstrom, cordially  grasping  the  ottered  hand; 
"it  was  I  who  was  wrong  to  provoke  yon." 

"Well  done!"  said  Gustaviis,  heartily.  "So  should  all  brave 
men's  quarrels  end  ;  and,  after  this,  if  any  of  you  wish  to  prove 
your  courage,  prove  it  not  by  killing  your  Kiug's  friends,  but  by 
lighting  manfully  against  his  foes." 

There  were  no  more  duels  in  the  Swedish  army  after  that; 
and  years  later,  old  General  Aruheim  used  to  tell  his  grand- 
children (who  were  never  tired  of  hearing  the  tale)  how  he  and 
their  dear  old  godfather,  General  Barstroui,  had  once  been  on 
the  point  of  having  a  tight,  and  in  what  way  that  fight  had 
been  stopped  by  the  great  King  himself. 


THE   DUCK  AND  THE  CLAM. 

ALONG  a  stretch  of  sloping  beach  that  marks  the  northern 
boundary  of  a  certain  township  on  the  shore  of  Long  Isl- 
and Sound,  a  sportsman,  while  leisurely  strolling  in  quest  of 
whatever  game  might  present  itself,  noticed,  at  some  little  dis- 
tance ahead,  and  but  a  short  way  from  the  water's  edge,  a  wild 
duck  swimming  along  with  its  head  partly  immersed.  As  the 
man  quickened  his  pace,  the  duck  at  the  same  time  instinctively 
endeavored  to  escape  from  its  pursuer,  but  with  all  its  efforts,  its 
progress  seemed  to  be  impeded  by  some  unseen  cause. 

Levelling  his  gun,  the  hunter  quickly  despatched  the  wild- 
fowl, and  then  sent  his  well-trained  "retriever"  to  fetch  in  the 
game. 

As  soon  as  the  dog  had  returned  and  laid  his  burden  at  his 
master's  feet,  the  man  saw  immediately  the  cause  of  the  duck's 
peculiar  actions. 

It  seems  that  a  large  hard  clam  had  fastened  itself  upon  the 
entire  length  of  the  lower  bill,  thus  weighting  its  head  down 
into  the  water.  How  it  came  there  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, although  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  while 
searching  for  food  in  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  Sound,  it  ran  its 
luckless  bill  straight  into  the  open  mouth  of  this  peace-loving 
bivalve,  which  immediately  resented  such  an  unceremonious 
intrusion  by  closing  its  shell,  thus  holding  him  prisoner,  until, 
after  many  violent  tugs  and  jerks  for  dear  life,  the  duck  at  last 
succeeded  in  dislodging  the  clam  from  its  muddy  bed. 

Upon  examination,  the  duck  was  found  to  be  in  a  very  emaci- 
ated condition,  and  was  doubtless  gradually  starving  to  deal  li. 

Now  here,  perhaps,  is  the  only  case  upon  record  where  a  liv- 
ing creature  has  been  known  to  be  slowly  dying  of  starvation 
with  its  mouth  well  tilled  with  nutritious  food. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA'S   CROWN. 

IF  Queen  Victoria  were  compelled  to  wear  the  beautiful  crown, 
of  which  she  is  so  worthy,  all  the  time,  she  would  be  a  wo- 
man greatly  to  be  pitied  and  never  to  be  envied,  for  that  mag- 
nificent affair  weighs  nearly  two  pounds.  "Uneasy  lies  the 
head  that  wears  the  crown"  is  a  proverb  easily  understood  when 
one  realizes  this;  and  yet  when  one  considers  what  the  crown 
of  the  Queen  contains,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  realize  that 
it  is  heavy.  It  holds  more  than  3000  precious  stones,  more  than 
2700  of  which  are  diamonds.  The  golden  head  baud  holds  two 
rows  of  pearls,  the  lower  having  129  and  the  upper  112  of  these 
treasured  stones.  Between  these  bauds  in  front  is  a  large  sap- 
phire, and  behind  is  a  small  sapphire  —  small  only  when  com- 
pared with  the  one  in  front,  however — with  6  still  smaller  ones, 
and  8  emeralds.  Between  the  sapphires  fore  aud  aft  are  orna- 
ments containing  286  diamonds.  Surmounting  the  band  are  8 
sapphires,  above  which  are  8  diamonds,  aud  8  festoons  which 
hold  160  diamonds,  and  in  the  fro'nt,  set  in  a  Maltese  cross  com- 
posed of  75  largo  diamonds,  is  the  magnificent  ruby  given  to  the 
Black  Prince  in  1367  by  Pedro,  King  of  Castile,  and  -which  was 
worn  by  that  dashing  monarch  Henry  V.  on  his  helmet  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt. 

In  addition  to  these,  three  crosses  containing  386  diamonds 
are  set  around  the  upper  part  of  the  crown,  between  which  are 
four  ornaments  each  holding  a  ruby  in  its  centre,  aud  contain- 
ing respectively  84,  86,  85,  and  87  diamonds.  From,  the  crosses 
rise  four  arches  composed  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  the  oak 


leaves  containing  72*  diamonds,  and  the  acorns — 32  in  number 
— made  each  of  a  single  pearl  set  in  cups  composed  of  diamonds. 
Surmounting  the  arches  is  the  base  of  the  cross  which  surmouut.s 
the  whole.  The  base,  or  mound,  as  it  is  called,  contains  548  dia- 
monds, and  the  cross — the  crowning  glory  of  all  this  magnifi- 
cence—  contains  a  huge  sapphire  and  112  diamonds. 

Of  course,  anything  so  grand  us  I  his  is  worth  a  great  deal  of 
money,  aud  the  value  placed  upon  it  by  experts  is  $1,500,000 — 
although  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  one  could  buy  it  for  twice 
that  amount.  It  is  kept  in  a  great  iron  cage,  along  with  the 
other  crown  jewels,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  which  is  at  all  times 
strongly  guarded,  as  well  it  may  be,  for  with  the  rest  of  the 
inreioiis  stones  aud  crowns  and  other  valuables  comprising  the 
regalia,  the  contents  of  the  cage  are  estimated  as  being  worth 
£3,000,000,  or  $15,000,000. 


A  DRUMMER. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

I'M  only  a  drummer;   I've  nothing  to  do 
But  to  beat  my  brave  drum  aud  make  music  for  you. 

I'm  only  a  drummer,  not  quite  twelve  years  old, 
But  I  hope  that  my  heart  is  full  twenty  years  bold. 

I  do  not  give  orders;   I've  just  to  obey, 
As  quick  as  a  flash,  what  my  officers  say. 

There  are  fellows  who  think  that  my  task  must  be  light, 
Just  beating  a  drum  with  a  merry  boy's  might. 

Yet  drummers  no  taller  than  I  am  are  found 
In  low  little  beds  in  the  laud's  holy  ground. 

They  followed  the  flag,  in  the  days  long  ago, 
When  it  waved  its  defiance,  whoe'er  was  the  foe. 

They  timed  to  the  bugles,  so  shrill  aud  so  sweet, 
And  they  faltered  alone  when  the  call  was  retreat. 

Oh.  brave  drummer-boys,  though  you  lived  or  you  died, 
I  look  at  your  record,  and  stand  by  your  side, 

And  beat  my  brave  drum  with  the  gladness  of  love; 
'Tis  the  flag  of  our  Union  that's  flying  above! 


RAISING  RATTLESNAKES. 

AS  it  is  usually  considered  desirable  to  get  rid  of  such  un- 
pleasant neighbors,  this  is  an  occupation  quite  out  of  I  he 
common  way.  An  old  hunter,  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  dan- 
gers, found  that  there  was  money  to  be  made  in  selling  rattle- 
snake oil  to  the  druggists,  and  as  lie  had  the  good  fortune  to 
live  among  mountains  where  rattlesnakes  were  plentiful,  he 
concluded  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  rattlesnake  farm. 

Instead  of  clearing  away  the  rocks  from  the  side  of  the  hill 
on  which  he  had  taken  up  his  abode,  he  gathered  more,  until  he 
had  made  a  regular  snake  grotto,  with  plenty  of  holes  in  it,  and 
everything  that  snakes  could  desire  for  a  residence.  Catching 
the  reptiles  and  introducing  them  to  their  new  quarters  were 
mere  child's  play  for  so  experienced  a  hand,  aud  the  queer 
farm  was  soon  progressing  finely. 

But  as  the  hunter  did  not  wish  to  receive  calls  from  his  wrig- 
gling tenants,  he  took  care  to  build  his  owu  dwelling  very  sub- 
stantially of  stone,  and  cemented  it  both  inside  aud  out  before 
he  stocked  the  farm.  No  snake  could  get  in  very  easily,  even 
had  it  been  disposed  to  leave  the  charming  quarters  so  carefully 
provided  for  it;  and  this  feeling  of  security  was  a  great  help  to 
the  courageous  man  in  managing  his  colony.  Day  after  day  he 
brought  home  fresh  recruits,  until  the  assemblage  had  reached 
the  respectable  number  of  ten  thousand  or  so;  aud  every  year 
about  two  thousand  are  killed  for  the  sake  of  their  oil,  which  is 
used  in  making  liniments.  It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  any 
healing  property  should  be  found  in  one  of  the  most  venomous 
of  reptiles. 

Rattlesnakes,  like  bears,  go  into  winter-quarters  for  a  long 
sleep,  and  in  the  autumn  they  are  always  in  their  best  and  fat- 
test condition.  This  is  the  season,  therefore,  when  they  yirld 
the  most  oil,  and  it  is  known  as  "killing-time"  on  Rattlesnake 
Farm.  The  snakes  come  daily  to  be  fed  in  a  cleared  spot,  like 
domestic  animals,  aud  are  then  easily  caught  with  a  slip-noose  of 
wire.  After  being  despatched,  they  are  taken  to  the  house,  aud 
thrown  into  a  caldron  to  render  out  the  oil,  which  is  put  into 
heavy  bottles,  aud  shipped  to  wholesale  druggists  all  over  the 
country. 
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THAT'S  WHY. 

I > Msv.  '•  I  HUc  little  boys,  don't  yon  1" 
Axi'iiKW  (mjat  jin).  "Yes,I've  got  to  like 'em, 'cause  I'm  one 

lll\  sell'." 


OPEN-HANDED. 

BELLA.  "Do  you  know,  Bessie,  Mr.  Liberal  gives  one-half  of 
his  income  every  year  to  the  poor?  I  don't  think  there  could 
be  a  more  generous  man." 

IlissiE.  "  Oh  yes,  dear.  If  our  uncle  Harry  hadn't  a  tiling 
in  the  world,  he'd  give  away  every  cent  of  it." 


A    GREAT    GARDEN. 


"I'VE  got  a  gardiug,"  said  little  Miriam,  proudly. 

"Have  you,  really?"  asked  Helen.  "What  do  you  raise 
in  it?" 

"  Nothing  but  pebbles  so  far,  but  papa  says  maybe  there'll  be 
some  sliced  tomatoes  there  before  the  summer  is  over." 


A   BOYISH   HABIT. 

"  WELL,  Harold,"  said  Uncle  George.  "  what  are  you  doing 
now  ?'' 

"  Wondering  what  I'll  do  next,"  replied  Harold. 


A    SUCCESSFUL   APPEAL. 
EDUCATED  C'ARP  (from   Germany}.  "SAV,  HOT,  DID  YOU  KNOW 

TUER1C  WAS  A  FINE  OF  FIVE  DOLLARS  FOR  KVERY  FISH  TAKEN  OUT  OF 
THIS  FONT*  ?  PUT  US  HACK  AT  ONOK,  OR  IT  WILL  TAKE  ALL  YOUIt 
BIOYOI.E  FUND  TO  6ETTI.E  f  P  WITH  TIIK  COMMISSIONERS,  ONE  OF  WHOM  I 
EXPECT  WILL  BE  ALONG  THIS  WAY  VERY  6OON." 


KITE  SEASON. 

HICK.  '•  I  know  why  your  kite  flies  higher  than  mine." 
FRED.  "  'Cause  it's  a  better  kite." 
PICK.  "  'Taint ;  it's  'cause  you've  got  more  string  than  I  have." 


A    FINANCIAL    OPERATION. 

"PAPA,"  said  little  Willikius,  "you  lent  me  ten  cents  yester- 
day, didn't  yon  f" 

"  Yes,  my  boy.    I  think  you  ought  to  pay  it  back,  don't  yon  ?" 
"Yes.     If  you'll  give  me  twenty-five  cents,  I  will." 


SUPERIOR  MERITS. 

JACK.  "I've  got  a  mocking-bird  that  can  sing  three  different     c]e  James." 
tunes." 

SAMUEL.  "  What's  that  ?     My  parrot  can  make  so  much  noise 
yelling  that  you  couldn't  hear  your  bird  sing." 


IN    SCHOOL. 

"CLARENCE,"  said  the  teacher,  "if  I  should  say  'Your  Aunt 
Clara  and  LTucle  James  is  coming  to  town,'  would  that  be  cor- 
rect?" 

No,  ma'am,"  said  Clarence  ;  "  I  have  no  Aunt  Clara  and  Un- 


NO    THIRSTY    FISHES. 

BERTIE  was  visiting  the  sea-shore  for  the  first  time.     Once, 
while  watching  the  fish  that  would  occasionally  swim  near  the      away,"  replied  Algy. 
rocks  on  which  she  stood,  she 
said,"  I  don't  b'lieve  the  fish- 
es will  ever  go  thirsty,  God  is 
so    good    to    make    a    whole 
ocean  of  water  just  for  them 
to  drink." 


A    CLEVER    BOY. 

"THERE   was  a  little  dog  barking  under  my  window   last 
night,"  said  Algy,  "  but  I  got  rid  of  him." 
"How?"  asked  Edwin. 
"I  barked  like  a  big  dog,  and  he  got  frighteueud  and  ran 


JOHNNIE'S    OWN    PROVERBS. 
IT'S  a  wise  blue-bird  that 
can   tell    himself   from    any 
other  blue-bird.    I  can't. 

It  is  hard  work  hunting 
for  daisies  before  they  are  in 
bloom. 

A  boy  that  never  is  bad, 
ne\  er  \va-  bad,  and  never  ex- 
pects to  be  bad,  is  more  like 
a  girl. 

1,'alibits  are  such  timid 
creatures  that  they  have  long 
ea  rs.  so  as  to  easily  hear  when 
any  one  comes. 

A  light  blue  cow  wouldn't 
be  a  cow  any  more,  but  a 
great  curiosity. 


oh,  M:irie— Mark1  Antoinette! 

1  named  you  for  a  Queen 
Who  lost  her  pretty  head  one  day 

Beneath  the  guillotine. 


And,  Marie  A.,  if  you  will  walk 

In  Mich  a  reckless  way, 
(As  she  did  once),  you'll  come  to  grief, 

And  lose  your  head  some  day ! 
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LILY   BARROW'S   VENTURE. 

BY     A  N  G  E  L  I  N  E     T  K  A  L, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  Pioco,"  ETC. 

I. 

"HnHEY'RE  plum  full  of  business,  them  Dai-row  girls, 

JL    'specially  the  red-headed  one  " 

The  remark  was  made  by  Farmer  Spaulding  to  his 
wife.  They  were  sitting  OH  their  wide  front  stoop  in  I  lie 
twilight,  looking  after  two  slender  young  girls  who  had 
just  made  them  a  call,  and  were  walking  away  toward 
the  town.  The  dust  had  been  laid  by  a  recent  shower, 
and  the  girls  walked  iu  the  middle  of  the  road,  swinging 
each  other's  hands  like  little  children. 

"I  like  the  hull  lot  o'  the  Darrows,"  said  Mrs.  Spauld- 
ing, as  she  carefully  folded  down  and  crimped  the  hem 
of  a  new  crash  towel.  "The  girls  are  so  polite  to  old 
folks,  and  that  boy  Quigley  has  never  so  much  as  stole  a 
blackberry  out  of  our  fence  rows  as  I  know  of,  and  their 
mother,  poor  feeble  body,  is  always  as  cheery  as  though 
they  had  all  the  good  luck  in  the  world  ahead  of  'em." 

"  Who  knows?"  said  the  farmer.  "  Perhaps  they  have; 
but  just  how  it's  goiii'  to  strike  'em  would  puzzle  a  person 
to  predict  just  now." 

Something  like  the  same  thought  filled  the  minds  of 
Grace  and  Lily  Darrow,  as  they  sauntered  homeward  in 
the  dusk.  Grace,  the  dreamy-eyed  one,  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"  Isn't  it  odd,  Lil,  how  everybody  always  counts  upon 
a  lovely  time  just  a  little  farther  on?  Everybody's  to-day 
is  stupid  and  boring,  if  not  full  of  positive  misery ;  but 
to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  will  be  just  right.  And  so 
it  goes  on  forever." 

"  I  think  it  is  fortunate  that  folks  are  made  that  way," 
said  Lil. 

"  Now  with  us,"  Grace  continued,  "  the  good  time  com- 
ing was  just  after  we  had  graduated  from  the  high-school. 
It  has  been  such  a  worry  to  get  clothes  and  books,  and 
do  the  work  when  mother  was  ill,  and  keep  Quig  in  or- 
der, and  walk  half  a  mile  to  school,  that  we  thought  it 
would  be  just  heavenly  only  to  get  through!'1 

"Well,  we  got  through  all  right,"  said  Lil;  "and  on 
Commencement  night  we  got  as  many  flowers  as  the  rich- 
est girls  in  the  class." 

"But  the  rest  and  freedom  from  worry  that  we  often 
talked  about — 

"Well,"  interrupted  Lil,  "  Old  Sweet  is  sold,  anyhow  !" 

Grace  laughed.  "So  she  is,  but  what's  that  to  be  jolly 
about?  You  were  ready  to  cry  when  mother  first  spoke 
of  selling  her." 

"I  know  it,  but  Mr.  Spaulding  will  be  kind  to  her, 
and  with  the  fifty  dollars  we  shall  get  for  her,  added  to 
my  hundred  dollars,  I  will  take  my  course  in  short-hand, 
buy  a  type- writer,  make  my  own  living,  and  help  the  rest 
of  you."  She  held  up  her  head,  with  its  aureole  of  bright 
hair,  and  spoke  with  a  hopeful  ring  in  her  voice. 

They  were  nearing  their  home,  a  small  gray  cottage 
standing  quite  alone.  There  were  a  few  apple-trees  on 
one  side,  a  garden  on  the  other,  and  two  or  three  maples 
shaded  it  in  front.  At  the  rear  was  a  marsh,  several 
acres  in  extent,  whose  farther  boundary  was  a  lake. 
Northern  Indiana  is  full  of  such  sparkling  little  lakes, 
bordered  on  one  or  more  sides  by  marsh-lands.  Old  Sweet, 
a  large  red  sow,  stood  lowing  by  the  fence. 

They  had  known  hard  times,  those  pretty  Darrow  girls 
and  their  mother,  but  they  always  tried  to  think  they 
were  not  so  hard  as  they  might  be ;  at  least  Lil  did.  They 
owned  their  house  and  garden,  and  the  marsh  behind  the 
house.  The  husband  and  father  had  died  when  Quig 
was  five  years  old.  He  had  been  a  soldier,  and  after  his 
death  Mrs.  Darrow  received  a  widow's  pension,  and  a 
tiny  bit  of  a  pension  for  each  of  the  children  till  they 
were  .sixteen.  Grace  was  now  a  year  and  a  half  ahead 


of  her  pension,  and  Lil's  had  just  been  drawn  the  last 
time. 

The  widow  took  in  sewing  from  the  large  village  of 
Sedley,  which  was  quite  near.  They  raised  asparagus 
ami  strawberries  and  early  pease,  and  certain  families  in 
Sedley  who  knew  the  Darrows  made  it  a  point  to  buy 
those  products  of  their  garden.  While  the  marsh  was 
a  wet  marsh,  part  of  it  bore  cranberries,  which  the  girls 
picked  and  sold.  It  was  then  a  fine  pasture  for  Old 
Sweet, whose  abundant  rich  milk  formed  a  staple  of  their 
food.  But  a  system  of  drainage  had  been  established 
throughout  the  county  by  public  authority;  the  lake  had 
been  lowered,  and  this  marsh, with  many  others,  haa  been 
converted  into  dry  bog.  As  a  result,  all  the  sweet  coarse 
grasses  which  were  native  to  the  marsh  died,  and  as  yet 
no  others  had  grown  up,  only  wiry  weeds  and  brambles. 
Tliis  matter  of  the  failure  of  the  marsh  was  a  serious  one 
to  the  little  family. 

The  girls  had  taken  their  high-school  degree,  and  Lil's 
disposition  to  help  herself  has  been  shown.  The  one 
hundred  dollars  to  which  she  referred  was  a  Christmas 
present  from  an  almost  unknown  uncle  who  lived  in 
Kalamazoo.  For  a  long  time  it  had  been  understood  how 
the  money  was  to  be  spent.  In  June  she  l^ad  written  to 
her  uncle,  telling  him  she  wished  to  learn  stenography 
and  type-writing,  and  asking  him  how  far  her  untouched 
Christmas  present  would  go  toward  procuring  for  her 
the  necessary  instruction. 

Her  mother  and  sister  would  have  held  her  back  from 
writing.  They  said,  "He  will  think  you  expect  him  to 
help  you  through  your  course." 

And  Lil  replied,  "I  do  not  expect  any  such  thing;  but 
if  he  sees  fit  to  help  me,  I  will  let  him,  and  be  very  much 
obliged." 

Mr.  Darrow  replied  to  her  letter  briefly,  enclosing  the 
printed  circular  of  a  school  of  stenography  in  his  own 
city.  Lil  discovered  that  she  lacked  fifty  dollars  of 
enough  to  take  the  shortest  term  in  which  proficiency 
could  be  gained.  So  Old  Sweet  was  sold.  In  his  letter 
her  uncle  had  said : 

"If  you  see  fit  to  come  to  Kalamazoo,  you  need  not 
trouble  yourself  to  look  for  board.  You  are  welcome  to 
a  home  under  my  roof  while  you  remain." 

"Such  a  dry  invitation,"  laughed  Lil;  "but  I  am  aw- 
fully glad  of  it,  for  now  we  will  not  have  to  borrow  a 
cent  from  Mr.  Spaulding." 

Grace  and  Lil  had  many  school  friends  in  Sedley,  who 
came  to  see  them  when  they  learned  that  Lil  was  going 
away.  May  Minot  said  to  her  one  evening: 

"  I  think  you  are  just  too  lucky.  My  papa  says  your 
uncle  Judge  Darrow  is  a  wealthy  and  well-known  man, 
and  you  are  going  right  into  his  house  to  be  one  of  the 
family." 

"  I'd  much  rather  stay  in  our  own  little  house,  and  be 
one  of  my  own  family,"  said  Lil,  her  eyes  growing  wet 
and  her  sweet  lips  quivering. 

How  they  all  felt  this  parting!  Mrs.  Darrow  sewed 
away  at  her  dear  girl's  simple  wardrobe,  and  wiped  away 
many  a  tear  before  it  fell.  Grace  grieved  herself  almost 
ill,  and  Quig  wanted  to  leave  school  and  work  in  a  brick- 
yard, so  that  Lil  could  stay  at  home. 

Lil  herself  kept  a  brave  front.  She  was  the  strong 
soul  in  the  house,  and  because  of  this,  she  realized  the  pain 
of  separation  most  deeply.  It  broke  her  heart  to  look  at 
her  ailing  little  mother,  and  know  that  in  a  few  days  she 
would  not  be  there  to  save  her  steps  and  smooth  her  path. 
Grace  was  loving  and  willing,  but  Lil  knew  that  Grace 
was  also  slow  and  absent-minded.  How  would  they  get 
along  when  she  was  away? 

The  parting  was  over  at  last,  and  Lil  was  on  her  way  to 
Kalamazoo.  It  was  a  bright  lovely  day  in  September, 
and  notwithstanding  the  gloss  of  tears  was  on  her  cheeks, 
her  heart  rose  with  the  rapid  motion  of  the  train,  and 
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went  out  in  hopeful  happy  thoughts  as  she  looked  abroad 
over  the  fair  country  through  which  she  was  passing. 
He  has  never  seen  perfectly  beautiful  farms  who  has 
missed  seeing-  northern  Indiana  and  southern  Michigan. 

Two  hours  had  passed;  they  were  Hearing  a  small 
town  when  the  conductor  entered  and  announced : 

"Thessaly!     Change  cars  for  Kalamazoo!" 

Lil  knew  about  this  change,  and  was  all  ready  to  leave 
the  car,  and  cross  several  lines  of  tracks  to  where  anoth- 
er train  stood  waiting  for  the  north-bound  passengers. 
There  were  a  good  many  of  them.  They  all  headed  for 
the  same  car,  and  there  was  a  close  jam  at  the  step.  A 
brakeman  who  stood  there  told  them  to  go  slow,  as  there 
was  plenty  of  time;  but,  as  usual,  they  did  not  believe 
him,  and  all  tried  to  climb  in  at  once.  There  was  a 'very 
fat  old  lady,  who  wore  a  purple  silk  gown  and  carried  a 
black  satin  bag  on  her  arm.  She  succeeded  with  great 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  platform  of  the  car,  and  there 
discovered  that  the  ribbon  of  her  bag  had  parted,  and  that 
valuable  article  had  been  dragged  away  from  her  in  the 
rush.  She  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay,  turned  back  against 
the  in-pouring1  crowd,  and  made  a  stand  at  the  top  of  the 
steps. 

"I've  lost  my  bag!"  she  cried.  "Do,  somebody,  pick 
it  up  for  me!  It's  right  down  there  under  everybody's 
feet,  and  it  has  my  ticket  in  it,  and  my  purse,  and  my 
best  glasses,  and  Rose  Ann's  little  boy's  picture!" 

She  was  asked  and  urged  and  peremptorily  command- 
ed to  get  into  the  car  and  let  her  old  bag  go,  but  she  held 
her  ground  till  Lil  called  to  her  from  below: 

"  Go  on,  auntie,  and  I'll  get  your  bag.  I  see  it,  and  I 
can  get  it  in  a  few  moments." 

The  old  lady  was  borne  backwards,  still  begging  some- 
body to  rescue  her  bag.  Lil  had  spied  it  amid  the  scuf- 
fling feet,  and  deftly  kicked  it  under  the  car.  When  all 
had  climbed  in,  and  she  stood  alone,  she  hooked  it  out 
with  her  umbrella  handle,  and  carried  it,  damaged  and 
dusty,  but  with  nothing  lost,  to  its  breathless  owner. 

"  Oh,  you  splendid  girl !"  exclaimed  the  old  lady  in  the 
plum -colored  silk.  "Yes,  here's  my  glasses,  and  not 
broke  either,  and  my  ticket  and  my  purse.  Rose  Ann 
told  me  to  carry  them  things  in  my  pocket,  and  next 
time  I'll  mind  her.  And  here's  the  dear  grand-baby's 
picture.  A  wonder  it  isn't  ruined!  Rose  Ann's  my 
daughter,  you  know.  She  lives  in  Pontiac,  and  this  is 
her  youngest  child." 

Lil  admired  the  photograph,  examined  the  spectacles, 
and  bent  their  gold  frames  into  shape.  Then,  twisting 
the  torn  ribbon  around  a  hair-pin,  she  ran  it  through  the 
shir  of  the  bag,  and  knotted  it  neatly,  all  to  the  great  sat- 
isfaction of  the  old  lady,  who  pronounced  her  the  handiest, 
"  obligingest "  young  person  she  had  ever  met. 

The  distance  to  Kalamazoo  was  not  great,  and  Mrs. 
Adams  filled  up  the  time  with  talk.  She  had  been  to 
Pontiac  on  a  visit  to  Rose  Ann;  had  enjoyed  her  visit, 
but  was  glad  to  be  getting  home.  Yes,  she  lived  in  Kal- 
amazoo. Once  the  train  stopped  at  a  way  station,  and 
there,  on  a  siding,  stood  a  row  of  freight-cars  filled  with 
open  crates  of  celery. 

"There,"  said  Mrs.  Adams,  pointing  to  the  cars — "there 
is  the  handsomest  sight  I've  looked  on  these  six  weeks." 

"  You  are  fond  of  celery?"  queried  Lil. 

"Not  to  eat;  oh  no!  You  see,  I  wa'n't  raised  on  sul- 
lery,  and  I  don't  think  as  we  ever  get  naturally  fond  of 
anything  that  \ve  never  tasted  till  after  we're  fifty  years 
old.  But  it's  the  money  there's  in  it  that  I  like.  We  are 
in  the  sullery  business,  Mr.  Adams  and  me.  Let  me  tell 
you,"  she  went  on,  lowering  her  voice  confidentially.  "I 
was  born  poor,  and  lived  poor  all  my  life  till  eight  years 
ago.  Now  I  can  have  what  I  please,  go  where  I  please, 
do  what  I  please,  so  far  as  means  is  concerned,  and  it's  all 
owin'  to  sullery.  Do  you  wonder  I  like  the  looks  of  it? 
My  man  was  a  poor  carpenter.  We  owned  a  passel 


of  marsh-land  just  outside  o'  town  that  we  was  tempted 
more  than  once  to  let  go  for  taxes.  It  was  willed  to  me, 
and  it  wasn't  good  for  anything,  and  couldn't  be  sold  for 
anything.  Then  John  Hatch  and  Mr.  Gray  bought  up 
a  lot  of  marsh  and  ditched  it;  their  ditch  dreeued  our 
marsh,  and  when  they  went  into  the  sullery  farmin',  we 
went  into  it  too.  It's  been  the  biggest  kind  of  a  success 
for  us  all.  Kalamazoo  sullery  is  known  all  over,  from 
Mackinaw  to  Cincinnati." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Lil.  "All  that  is  used  in  our  town 
of  Sedley  is  shipped  there  from  these  farms." 

Her  eyes  had  a  bright,  earnest  look  in  them.  Her 
cheeks  were  very  red.  She  was  full  of  a  new  idea. 

"What  did  you  do  to  the  marshes  to  make  them  grow 
this  valuable  plant?"  she  asked;  and  her  new  friend  re- 
plied : 

"  We  had  them  ploughed  up ;  then  we  enriched  the  soil 
a  good  bit;  then  we  planted  the  stuff  and  tended  it.  I've 
seen  a  passel  o'  children  tend  a  big  sullery  patch  after  the 
ground  was  made  just  right.  Look  there,  now!"  she 
cried  suddenly,  pointing  from  the  window.  "Did  you 
ever  see  a  purtier  sight  ?" 

Her  young  companion  looked  out,  and  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  was  a  level  stretch  of  ink-black  earth, 
shot  through  with  straight  rows  of  delicate,  white-plume 
celery. 

"There's  been  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  early 
growth  cut  out  of  them  fields  already,"  said  Mrs.  Adams; 
"and  the  fall  crop  is  the  big  harvest." 

Lil  leaned  forward  and  said,  earnestly:  "I  have  an  in- 
terest in  twenty  acres  of  just  such  land  as  that.  Could 
enough  celery  be  raised  on  twenty  acres  to  support  our 
family?  There  is  my  mother,  my  sister,  brother,  and 
myself." 

And  Mrs.  Adams  exclaimed:  "Lord  love  you,  child! 
Twenty  acres  of  sullery  land,  and  three  pairs  of  young 
hands  to  tend  it!  You'll  need,  maybe,  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  begin  with,  and  then  your 
fortune's  made.  Your  mother  a  widow,  and  you  anxious 
to  help  her,  bless  your  sweet  young  face!  and  twenty 
acres  of  dreened  marsh !  Come  home  with  me,  and  Mr. 
Adams  and  I  will  tell  you  just  how  to  get  the  thing 
started." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


SOME  THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW. 

THE  golden  harp,  which  with  the  shamrock  divides  the  houor 
of  being  the  emblem  of  Ireland,  is  said  to  have  been  given 
its  vogue  originally  by  one  of  the  early  lords  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  whose  name  was  David,  and  who  chose  the  harp  as  his  fam- 
ily symbol  iu  honor  of  the  harp  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel. 

lu  the  year  1212  a  French  peasant  boy,  Stephen  by  name,  and 
a  German  boy  named  Nicholas,  also  a  peasant,  started  what  was 
called  the  Children's  Crusade,  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was 
to  rescue  the  Holy  Laud  from  the  infidels.  So  successful  were 
these  two  boys  in  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  their  fellows,  that 
over  ninety  thousand  children  left  their  parents  and  started  to 
battle  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  but  their  efforts  resulted 
lamentably  for  them.  The  French  children  embarked  from  Mar- 
seilles in  August,  and  one-half  of  them  perished  by  shipwreck, 
and  the  others  were  sold  into  slavery  after  being  captured  by 
the  Mohammedans.  The  Germans  met  scarcely  a  better  fate ; 
but  the  example  set  by  these  little  ones  was  inspiring  to  later 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  so  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  worked 
iu  vain. 

January  1st  was  not  made  New  Year's  Day  in  England  until 
1751.  The  proper  beginning  of  the  year  is  in  March,  which  is 
the  beginning  of  spring,  when  Nature  bursts  out  into  life  again 
iu  the  flowers  and  the  trees.  Before  January  1st  was  adopted 
by  the  English  Parliament  as  the  legal  beginning  of  the  year, 
March  25th  was  set  down  as  the  date  thereof,  the  reason  there- 
for being  that  it  was  the  first  season  after  the  dead  of  the  year, 
otherwise  winter.  In  the  Roman  calendars,  also,  March  was 
the  first  month,  Martius  being  the  name  by  which  it  was  known, 
derived  from  its  being  dedicated  to  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  to 
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whom  the  Romans  believed  they  owed  most  of  the  good  (hat 
had  come  to  them. 

Warwick  tin'  King-maker  was  a  man  of  unceasing  vigilance, 
but  he  did  occasionally  sleep  :  and  there  is  at  Ware,  England,  a 
huge  lied,  called  the  Great  lied  of  Ware,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  made  for  him.  It  is  twelve  feet  long  and  i  \\cl\e  feet  wide. 
Surely  a  man  hit;  enough  to  occupy  a  bed  as  large  as  that  ought 
to  have  been  great  enough  to  make  and  unmake  kings.  The 
Ipnl  of  Og,  King  of  Itashan,  was  only  thirteen  fret  long,  and  not 
more  than  six  feet  in  width,  and  that  in  which  Louis  XVI.  slept, 
after  his  coronation  in  lllieims  Cathedral,  was  seven  feet  ten 
inches  long  and  seven  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  eight  feet  from 
the  ground,  which  is  rather  high  for  comfort.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  Louis  in  the  end  if  he  had  fallen  out  of  bed  tliat 
night  and  broken  his  neck.  France  might  have  been  spared  a 
dreadful  experience,  if  that  had  happened,  and  certainly  an  ac- 
cidental death  of  that  sort  would  have  been  preferable  to  that 
of  being  beheaded  on  the  guillotine. 

Diogenes,  who  was  a  disagreeable  old  Grecian  who  lived  in  a 
tub  and  -who  liked  to  say  and  do  cutting  things,  observing  a 
young  man  making  a  public  display  of  his  eloquence  one  morn- 
ing, filled  the  front  of  his  mantle  with  beans  and  sat  down  di- 
rectly opposite  the  speaker.  Immediately  the  audience,  curious 
to  see  what  Diogenes  was  going  to  do,  deserted  the  orator  and 
.stared  at  him,  whereupon  he  called  out,  "  Why  do  you  give  up 
that  gentleman  and  turn  your  eyes  on  me  :'" 

Another  very  disagreeable  person  was  Ateas,  King  of  the 
Scythians,  who,  having  taken  prisoner  a  first-rate  flute-player, 
called  Isineuias.  asked  him  to  play.  The  llute- player  having 
obeyed,  the  court  of  Ateas,  recognizing  the  performer's  ability, 
applauded  vigorously. 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  Ateas.  "For  my  part  I  had  rather 
hear  my  horse  neigh." 


THE   CAT-BOAT,  AND    HOW   TO   SAIL  IT. 

BY  CAPTAIN  HOWARD  PATTERSON. 


THE  parts  of  the  cat-boat 

shown  in  the  diagram  are  as  fol 

lows: 

A.  Sail. 

12.  Furustay. 

b.  Clew  of  sail. 

13.  Pole. 

c.  Leach    " 

14.  Truck. 

ii.  Peak      " 

15.  Fly,  or  wind  vane. 

t.  Head      " 

16.  Peak  halyards. 

f.  Throat  " 
q.  Luff       " 

17.  Standing  part  of  peak  halyards. 
18.  Throat-halyards. 

h.  Tuck      " 

19.  Gall. 

i.  Foot      " 

20.  Boom. 

21.  Topping-lift. 

1.  Cut-water  (etem). 

22.  Cockpit. 

2.  Entrance. 

23-  Jaws  of  boom. 

3.  Bow. 

24.  Jaws  of  gaff. 

4.  Midships. 

25.  Mast. 

5.  Quarter. 

26.  Sail  hoope. 

6.  Counter. 

27.  Roef-cringles. 

7.  Taffrail. 

28.  Reef-points. 

8.  Kudder. 

29.  Cockpit  rail. 

9.  Tiller. 

30.  Plank-sheer. 

10.  Sheet. 

::i.  Centre  board. 

11.  Standing  part  of  sheet. 

32.  Starboard  shroud. 

After  hoisting  the  sail  (throat  first)  until  it  sets  flat  both  on 
the  lutl'and  leach,  coil  the  throat  and  peak  halyards  down  neatly, 
then  turn  the  coils  over  so  that  when  the,  halyards  are  let  go  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  sail,  the  fakes  (turns)  will  uncoil 
from  the  top,  instead  of  being  pulled  out  from  the  bottom  of  the 
coil ;  in  the  latter  case  they  would  be  liable  to  snarl  and  give 
considerable  trouble,  and  the  one  sailing  the  boat  would  prob- 
ably receive  the  gibes  of  his  better-informed  Corinthian  sailor 
friends. 

We  will  consider  that  the  sail  is  set,  that  the  guys  (used  to 
prevent  the  boom  from  swaying  when  the  boom  is  not  in  use) 
are  cast  adrift,  and  that  the  sail  is  peaked  up  sufficiently  to  take 
the  strain  entirely  off  the  topping-lift. 

Now  cast  oft'  the  moorings  or  heave  up  the  anchor,  as  the  ease 
may  be.  The  boat  is  now  adrift,  and  probably  making  a  little 
sternboard  (going  backwards)  under  the  influence  of  the  wind. 
Just  here  you  must  understand  that  when  a  boat  has  steruway, 
her  head  may  be  canted  (turned)  the  desired  direction  by  put- 
ting the  tiller  the  reverse  way  to  what  it  would  be  directed  if 
the  vessel  were  moving  ahead.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  shore  is  on  the  starboard  (right-hand),  side  and  the  wind 
blowing  parallel  \\iththcheach.  As  soon  as  we  lifted  the  an- 
chor the  wind  exerted  sufficient  force  on  the  vessel  to  make  her 
go  astern,  and  as  we  require  to  turn  the  boat's  head  to  port,  or 
to  the  left-hand  side  (always  supposing  that  we  are  looking 
towards  the  head  of  the  vessel  when  we  say  port  or  starboard), 


we  press  the  tiller  to  port,  that  being  the  direction  in  which  we 
desire  to  turn  the  bow.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  boat  will 
describe  a  part  of  a  circle,  following  the  line  of  the  rudder,  and 
the  wind  will  flow  into  the  sail  on  the  starboard  side,  and  force 
the  vessel  ahead.  The  instant  the  sail  tills,  steady  the  tiller,  i.e., 
turn  it  until  it  points  forward. 

Here  we  enter  into  another  explanation.  If  it  is  our  desire 
to  sail  close  to  the  wind,  then  the  sheet  must  be  kept  flat  (haul- 
ed in),  so  that  the  boom  will  be  nearly  in  line  with  the  keel;  but 
should  we  wish  to  sail  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is 
blowing  (to  leeward),  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  out  (slack) 
I  he  sheet  until  the  boom  is  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  keel. 

Now  in  relation  to  the  sheet,  let  it  be  understood  that  this 
rope  should  never  be  belayed  (securely  made  fast)  to  its  cleat, 
but  a  single  turn  should  lie  taken  with  it,  and  the  end  held  in 
the  hand  of  the  helmsman,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  and 
violent  puff  of  wind  acting  upon  the  sail  when  the  boat  is  close- 
hauled  (boom  amidships),  the  sheet  may  be  thrown  off  the  cleat, 
and  the  boom  allowed  to  swing  out  so  as  to  spill  the  wind  out 
of  the  sail.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  luff  up  in  order  to  ease  the  boat  during  sudden  flurries 
of  wind,  but  there  may  be  occasions  when  the  pntf  will  approach 
a  circular  motion,  and  although  you  put  the  tiller  over  to  lee- 
ward in  order  to  throw  the  vessel's  head  up,  the  wind  may  fol- 
low the  boat  round,  and  then  your  safety  will  depend  upon  your 
ability  to  quickly  let  the  boom  off. 

Before  going  further,  let  us  understand  that  the  centre  board 
should  always  be  down  (lowered)  when  sailing  close-hauled,  or, 
as  it  is  also  termed,  by  the  wind.  This  will  prevent  the  boat 
from  being  forced  sideways  through  the  water  at  the  same  time 
that  she  is  going  ahead.  The  sideways  motion  is  known  as  lee- 
way, and  being  a  dead  loss,  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  it  as 
much  as  possible.  When  the  boat  is  sailing  free  (boom  off)  or 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing — not  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  it  is  coining — the  centre  board  should  be  hauled 
up  as  high  as  possible,  so  that  no  part  of  it  may  hang  below  the 
keel,  to  be  dragged  through  the  water  and  retard  the  boat's 
speed. 

In  sailing  close-hauled,  do  not  keep  the  boat  so  close  to  the 
wind  that  the  sail  constantly  shivers,  for  this  will  prevent  the 
wind  from  blowing  fair  into  the  sail  and  bellying  (rounding)  it 
out,  all  of  which  is  necessary  if  you  desire  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  speed  and  quick  responses  to  the  tiller. 

In  order  to  put  the  boat  on  the  opposite  tack,  which  perform- 
ance is  known  as  going  about,  press  the  tiller  over  to  leeward  as 
far  as  it  will  go,  but  not  too  quickly  ;  otherwise,  by  bringing  the 
rudder  suddenly  right  across  the  vessel's  stern,  the  way  (speed) 
will  be  lost,  and  the  boat  will  fail  to  make  the  desired  turn. 
After  the  tiller  has  been  put  down  (turned  toward  the  lee  side), 
the  boat's  head  will  come  up  into  the  wind,  the  sail  will  slatter, 
and  the  boat  continuing  to  describe  a  part  of  a  circle,  will  fall 
off  and  bring  the  wind  on  the  opposite  side ;  the  sail  will  till  out, 
on  the  opposite  tack,  the  vessel  will  gather  way,  and  the  tiller 
will  be  steadied. 

Eight  here  let  the  young  reader  remember  that  when  the  wind 
blows  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel,  she  is  said  to  be  on  the 
starlxiard  tack,  and  when  the  wind  blows  on  the  port  side  of  the 
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vessel,  she  is  said  to  be  on  the  port  tack — always  accepting  the 
supposition  that  the  sail  is  set  and  the  vessel  under  way. 

lu  the  foregoing  we  have  imagined  that  we  tacked  ship  very 
successfully ;  but  we  may  not  always  be  so  fortunate,  for  some- 
times when  there  is  quite  a  heavy  sea  running  against  us,  th« 
boat  may  miss  stays  (not  go  about),  and  commence  to  make 
steruboard,  which  is  known  to  sailors  as  getting  the  vessel  in 
irons.  Should  this  rather  vexatious  result  be  your  experience, 
have  recourse  to  a  very  simple  experiment — reverse  the  tiller 
exactly  as  described  in  the  paragraph  explaining  the  method  by 
which  the  boat  should  get  under  way  from  her  anchorage. 

All  this  time  we  have  been  sailing  close-hauled,  or  by  the 
wind  ;  now  let  us  proceed  to  sail  free,  as  it  is  called.  You  are 
standing  in  your  right  place  on  the  weather  side  of  the  boat,  the 
tiller  grasped  firmly  in  the  right  or  left  hand,  as  the  case  may 
be,  while  the  sheet  is  securely  held  in  the  hand  not  engaged  with 
the  tiller.  Pull  the  tiller  toward  you,  and  as  the  boat's  head 
falls  off  from  the  wind,  pay  out  the  sheet  by  allowing  it  to  slide 
around  the  cleat,  which  holds  a  single  turn,  as  before  explained. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  angle  which  the  boom  should  describe 
with  the  keel,  the  following  approximate 
rule  should  bo  remembered :  if  the  boat 
is  close-hauled,  trim  the  boom  nearly  parallel 
with  the  line  of  the  keel;  if  the  wind  is 
abeam,  let  the  boom  go  over  the  quarter;  if 
the  wind  is  on  the  quarter,  let  the  boom 
out  half-way  between  the  quarter  and  the 
mast ;  if  the  wind  is  over  the  stern,  let  the 
boom  out  at  a  right  angle  with  the  line  of 
the  keel. 

When  sailing  with  the  wind  right  aft,  i.e., 
over  the  stern,  care  must  be  observed  that  a 
trifling  change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind 
does  not  cause  the  boom  to  gybe — that  is, 
to  swing  across,  and  fetch  up  with  a  jerk  on 
the  opposite  side.  Three  serious  results  are 
possible  in  such  a  crisis:  first,  the  boat-sailer 
may  be  badly  injured  by  the  boom  coining  in 
contact  with  his  head  ;  second,  the  sheet  may 
part,  owing  to  the  unusual  strain;  and  third, 
the  sudden  lurching  may,  in  a  very  shallow- 
draught  vessel,  capsize  her.  When  it  is  de- 
sired to  gybe,  gather  in  the  sheet  quickly, 
and  when  the  boom  starts  to  swing  across 
the  stern,  catch  a  turn  with  the  sheet,  and 
when  the  spar  has  brought  up  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  pay  out  again  until  the  boom  is  in 
proper  position,  having  reference  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind. 

Let  us  imagine  that  it  has  begun  to  blow 
heavily,  and  that  the  whole  sail  is  more  than 
the  little  vessel  can  safely  carry.  The  ne- 
cessary thing  to  do  is  to  contract  the  sail  by 
putting  a  double  or  single  reef  in  it,  as  we 
may  decide.  Should  it  be  possible  to  run  un- 
der the  h'e  of  some  point  of  laud,  the  shelter 
to  be  afforded  and  the  smooth  water  to  be 
found  there  will  greatly  contribute  to  the 
ease  of  the  performance  ;  but  if  we  are  obliged 
to  reef  the  sail  in  the  open,  then  haul  the 
boom  amidships,  bring  the  boat  head  to  wind, 
lash  the  tiller  to  leeward  so  that  she  cannot 
fall  off  from  the  wind,  and  lower  the  sail  by 
the  throat  and  peak  halyards  until  the  de- 
sired reef-baud  is  a  little  lower  than  the 
boom.  Next  pass  a  short  length  of  line  (reef 
earring)  through  the  reef-cringle  at  the  end 
of  the  reef-band  on  the  leach  of  the  sail,  and 
after  passing  it  around  the  boom  and  through 
the  cringle  once  again,  tie  it  with  a  flat  knot, 
taking  pains  to  pull  the  sail  as  much  as  pos- 
sible toward  the  outboard  end  of  the  boom. 
Now  pass  a  second  reef  earring  through  the 
reef-cringle  on  the  luff  of  the  sail,  and  secure 
it  to  the  boom  near  the  mast.  The  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  roll  up  the  folds  of  canvas, 
and  tuck  one  row  of  reef-points  under  the 
bolt-rope  on  the  foot  of  the  sail,  and  unite 
them  to  the  reef-points  on  the  other  side  by 
tying  them  with  .'  reef  (flat)  knot.  This 
done,  hoist  away  again  on  the  throat  and 
peak  halyards,  coiling  them  down  as  before, 


and  you  will  be  again  ready  to  cast  adrift  the   tiller  and  get 
the  boat  under  way. 

To  come  to  anchor  in  a  proper  seainanlike  manner,  haul  in  the 
sheet  as  you  throw  the  boat's  head  into  the  wind,  and  when  all 
way  is  stopped,  let  go  the  anchor.  Settle  away  (lower)  the  throat 
and  peak  halyards,  and  pass  a  short  length  of  rope  around  the  end 
of  the  gaff  and  the  boom  to  hold  thorn  together.  Roll  up  the  can- 
vas neatly,  and  secure  it  between  the  gaff  and  boom  by  the  pieces 
of  rope  called  sail-tyers,  which  were  passed  under  the  foot  of  the 
sail  and  on  top  of  the  boom  before  the  sail  was  lowered.  By 
bringing  the  two  ends  of  the  sail-tyers  together  over  the  gaff,  and 
securing  them  with  a  flat  knot,  the  folds  of  canvas  will  be  held 
snugly  in  place.  Relieve  the  peak  halyards  of  the  weight  of 
the  boom  by  allowing  the  strain  to  rest  on  the  topping-lift,  and 
guy  the  boom  from  each  quarter  by  short  pieces  of  rope  to  pre- 
vent it  from  swaying  from  side  to  side.  Last  of  all,  cover  the 
sail  with  the  sail  cover,  see  that  the  centre  board  is  hauled  up, 
hang  the  running  rigging  (throat  and  peak  halyards)  on  the  be- 
laying pins,  coil  down  the  sheet,  and  observe  that  this  rigging  is 
left  a  little  slack  so  as  to  allow  for  shrinkage  in  case  of  rain. 


NEEDED    LOTS    OF    ROOM. 

VISITOR.  "WHAT'S  YOUR  DOLL'S  NAMK?" 

LADY  OF  THE  HOUSE.  "MARY  VICTOKINK  LOUISA  JANE  AUOUSTA  K ATIIEKINE  LIVINQSTOH. 
THAT'S  WHY  PAPA  GOT  SUCH  A  IMO  HOU8K  FOE  HER;  UE  SAID  A  DOLL  WITH  THAT  NAME 
COULDN'T  GET  INTO  ANY  SMALLER  ONE." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A    PREHISTORIC    EVERGLADE   MOUND. 

THE  whole  party  had  come  to  a  halt  on  first  seeing 
the  mysterious  smoke,  and  now,  with  their  boats 
grouped  close  together,  they  watched  it  curiously.  Its 
several  putt's  did  not  last  more  than  a  minute,  and  then 
it  was  seen  no  more.  Nobody  but  Worth  mentioned  vol- 
canoes, and  his  suggestion  caused  a  general  smile.  Quo- 
rum uttered  the  single  word.  "  Injuns,"  and  Lieutenant 
Carey  agreed  with  him.  He  said  : 

"Such  a  smoke  as  that  must  result  from  human  agen- 
cy, and  as  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  white  man  besides 
ourselves  within  the  limits  of  the  'Glades,  it  is  probably 
the  work  of  Indians,  and  is  doubtless  a  signal  of  some 
kind,  referring  to  our  presence.  I  hope  it  is,  for  one  of 
the  objects  of  my  mission  being  to  reassure  the  Everglade 
Indians  of  the  kindly  intentions  of  the  government  tow- 
ard them,  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Let  us  go  on,  then,  and  have  our  first  interview 
with  them  by  daylight." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  canoes  reached  the  island,  close 
to  which  was  a  wide  channel  of  open  water  that  appar- 
ently extended  wholly  around  it.  So  dense  was  its  en- 
circling growth  of  custard  -  apple  and  cocoplum-  bushes, 
that  not  until  they  had  cut  a  passage  through  these  could 
they  reach  the  dry  land  behind  them. 

Anxious  to  discover  the  occupants  of  the  island  before 
darkness  should  set  in,  the  Lieutenant,  taking  Simmer 
and  the  sailor  with  him,  and  leaving  Worth  and  Quorum 
to  guard  the  boats,  set  out  for  the  mound;  this,  rising  to 
a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  seemed  to  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  island. 

Besides  being  desirous  of  meeting  with  Indians,  Lieuten- 
ant Carey  was  most  curious  concerning  the  formation  of 
this  strange  mound.  Until  he  had  seen  the  smoke  rising 
from  its  summit,  he  had  believed  it  to  be  merely  a  growth 
of  tall  forest  trees  surrounded  by  lesser  trees  and  bushes 
that  grew  smaller  as  they  neared  the  water.  This  is  a 
common  feature  of  that  level  Southern  country,  where 
the  outer  lines  of  vegetation  are  stunted  by  the  constant 
high  winds.  Behind  their  protection,  the  inner  circles 
of  trees  rise  higher  and  higher  until  they  attain  a  maxi- 
mum size,  and  present  an  appearance  of  hills  and  mounds 
that  proves  most  deceptive  to  strangers.  The  character  of 
the  smoke  rising  from  the  summit  of  this  one  had  proved 
it  to  be  something  more  than  one  of  those  ordinary  tree 
mounds.  Consequently  the  explorers  were  not  surprised, 
after  making  their  toilsome  way  through  a  forest  of  trees 
bound  together  with  luxuriant  vines,  and  brilliant  with 
the  blossoms  of  flowering  air-plants,  to  find  a  veritable 
hill  of  earth  rising  before  them.  The  forest  encircled  it, 
but  ended  at  its  base,  and  its  sides  were  clothed  only  with 
a  low  growth  of  shrubs.  They  had  hardly  begun  the 
ascent,  when  they  ran  across  a  narrow  but  well -worn 
path  leading  to  the  summit. 

On  reaching  the  top  they  were,  disappointed  to  find  it 
as  lonely  and  unoccupied  as  the  forest  through  which 
they  had  just  passed.  What  they  did  find  was  a  small 
cleared  space  from  which  even  the  grass  had  been  worn 
away  and  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  sort  of  an  altar 
of  rough  stones.  It  was  about  six  feet  square  by  four 
high,  and  was  built  of  the  ordinary  coralline  rock  of  the 
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'Glades.  From  this,  or  near  it,  the  smoke  must  have 
ascended  :  but  they  looked  in  vain  for  ashes  or  other 
traces  of  a  recent  lire.  The  appearance  of  the  altar 
showed  that  fires  had  been  built  on  it;  but  there -was  no- 
thing to  indicate  that  one  had  burned  there  within  an 
hour,  and  the  mystery  of  the  smoke  became  greater  than 
ever. 

If  they  had  only  been  familiar  with  the  Seniinole  meth- 
od of  making  signal  smokes,  they  would  not  have  been 
so  puzzled.  A  bright  blaze  of  dry  grass  is  smothered  for 
an  instant  by  a  thick  branch  of  green  leaves.  This  is 
lifted  and  dropped  again  as  often  as  the  operator  wishes 
to  make  a  puff  of  smoke.  Then  the  grass  is  allowed  to 
burn  out,  and  the  wind,  quickly  dispersing  the  light  ashes, 
removes  every  trace  of  the  fire. 

While  disappointed  and  puzzled  at  finding  no  traces  of 
the  fire  that  they  were  certain  had  recently  burned  there, 
nor  of  those  who  had  lighted  it,  the  explorers  were  en- 
chanted with  the  beauty  of  the  scene  outspread  on  all 
sides  of  them.  To  the  west  the  sun  was  sinking  in  won- 
derful glory  behind  the  distant  belt  of  cypress  forest. 
Everywhere  else  the  brown  'Glades,  dotted  with  blue  isl- 
ands, seamed  with  the  green  threads  of  interlacing  chan- 
nels, and  flashing  with  bits  of  open  water,  stretched  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  vision.  Over  them  hung  a  trem- 
ulous golden  haze  in  which  all  objects  were  magnified 
and  glorified.  The  all-pervading  silence  was  only  broken 
by  the  occasional  rush  on  heavy  pinions  of  flocks  of  snow- 
white  ibises  home-returning  from  their  distant  coast  lish- 
ing-grounds. 

"No  wonder  the  Seminoles  love  this  country,  and  dread 
the  very  thought  of  leaving  it,"  said  Sunnier,  at  length 
breaking  the  silence  in  which  they  had  gazed  on  the 
exquisite  scene. 

"Yes,  no  wonder,"  replied  the  Lieutenant;  "  for  in  all 
my  travels  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  anything 
more  beautiful.  But  the  most  interesting  of  it  all  to 
me,"  he  continued,  "is  this  mound.  It  is  evidently  a 
structure  of  human  erection,  and  must  be  contemporane- 
ous with  the  famous  earth  pyramids  of  Mexico.  Perhaps 
it  was  raised  by  the  same  wonderful  prehistoric  race.  I 
have  examined  many  of  the  well-known  shell  mounds  of 
Florida,  including-  those  of  Cedar  Keys,  and  from  there 
at  various  places  down  the  west  coast.  I  have  also  seen 
the  great  Turtle  Mound  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  those 
on  the  St.  John's  River;  but  all  of  them  were  evidently 
feast  mounds,  and  showed  in  themselves  the  reason  for 
their  existence.  I  have  heard  of  the  earth  mounds  and 
ancient,  canals  of  the  upper  Caloosahatchie  and  Fish-eat- 
ing Creek,  but  I  have  never  heard  it  even  intimated  that 
similar  structures  might  be  looked  for  in  the  Everglades. 
Consequently  I  regard  this  one  in  the  light  of  an  impor- 
tant discovery.  It  is  certainly  sufficiently  so  to  warrant 
us  in  spending  to-morrow  on  this  island  investigating  the 
mound  as  thoroughly  as  our  means  will  allow.". 

"Doesn't  that  altar  look  as  though  the  mound  had 
been  used  as  a  place  for  offering  sacrifices?"  asked  Sum- 
ner. 

"No;  that  altar,  as  you  call  it,  is  evidently  of  recent 
construction,  and  was  probably  built  by  the  Indians  now 
inhabiting  this  country  as  a  place  from  which  to  make 
signal  smokes,  or  possibly  as  a  sepulchre.  We  will  try 
to  find  out  which  to-morrow.  These  mounds  were  un- 
doubtedly erected  as  places  easy  of  defence,  and  perhaps 
this  one  may  yield  us  some  ancient  weapons,  as  the  '  kitch- 
en middens.'  or  feast  mounds,  of  Cedar  Keys  have  so 
abundantly.  I  have  seen  quantities  of  celts  and  other 
stone  implements  taken  from  them,  while  the  most  ex- 
quisite quartz  spear-head  I  ever  sa\\  was  taken  from  a 
Caloosahatchie  mound,  which  from  descriptions  must  be 
very  similar  to  this  one.  Oh  yes,  we  certainly  must  spend 
another  day  on  this  island.  Now  we'd  better  be  going, 
for  it  will  soon  be  dark,  and— 
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Here  the  Lieutenant  was  interrupted  by  two  shots  fired 
in  quick  succession  from  the  direction  in  which  they  had 
left  Worth  and  Quorum. 

"I  am  afraid  that  means  trouble  of  some  kind, "said 
Lieutenant  Carey,  anxiously,  after  he  had  fired  two  an- 
swering shots. 

Hurrying  down  the  pathway,  which  they  found  led 
to  the  water  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  from 
that  on  which  they  had  landed,  they  plunged  into  the  for- 
est, and  were  surprised  to  notice  how  dark  it  had  already 
grown.  Its  intricacies  were  so  bewildering  and  its  diffi- 
culties so  numerous  that  it  was  nearly  an  hour  after  they 
heard  the  shots  before  they  came  within  sound  of  a  voice 
answering  their  repeated  calls. 

At  length  they  reached  the  place  where  they  had  left 
the  boats,  and  here  they  found  Worth  alone,  and  so  panic- 
stricken  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  answer  their 
eager  questions: 

"Why  had  he  fired  those  shots  ?" 

"  Where  was  Quorum?" 

"  Where  were  the  boats?" 

''I  fired  them  to  call  you  back,"  answered  the  boy, 
''  and  I  don't  know  where  Quorum  is  nor  where  the  boats 
are.  They  were  here  when  I  left,  and  when  I  came  back 
they  were  gone.  This  was  all  I  found  here."  With  this, 
Worth  pointed  to  a  bag  of  hardtack  that  lay  on  the 
ground  at  his  feet.  ''  And  I'm  afraid  poor  Quorum  has 
been  killed,  for  I  know  he  never  would  have  left  us.  I 
thought  perhaps  you  were  killed  too,  and  that  I  was  left 
here  all  alone,  and  I've  been  getting  more  and  more 
frightened,  until  I  think  I  should  have  gone  crazy  if  you 
had  not  come  when  you  did." 

"You  poor  boy !"  said  the  Lieutenant,  soothingly,  "I 
don't  wonder  that  you  were  frightened.  I  should  have 
been  myself.  But,  how  did  you  happen  to  leave  Quorum? 
and  what  was  he  doing  when  you  left  him?" 

"He  was  sitting  in  the  cruiser,  and  I  only  left  him  for 
a  minute  because  I  heard  such  a  big  turkey  gobbler  right 
here  in  the  woods  close  to  us.  I  thought  it  would  be  such 
a  pleasant  surprise  for  you  to  have  me  get  him  for  sup- 
per, and  I  was  sure  there  weren't  any  panthers  or  rattle- 
snakes here.  So  I  just  crept  into  the  bushes  to  get  a  shot 
at  him,  and  he  kept  going  further  and  further  off,  and  I 
kept  following  him.  I  didn't  see  him  at  all,  and  after  a 
while  I  didn't  hear  him  any  more  either,  so  I  thought  I'd 
better  come  back.  When  I  got  here,  I  couldn't  find  Quo- 
rum or  the  boats,  so  I  fired  my  gun  as  a  signal." 

"And  you  haven't  seen  nor  heard  anything  of  Quorum 
since?"  inquired  Lieutenant  Carey,  looking  puzzled. 

"  No,  I  haven't  heard  a  sound  nor  seen  a  sign  of  a  liv- 
ing thing,"  answered  Worth. 

"There  can't  be  any  doubt  of  this  being  the  right  place," 
said  the  Lieutenant,  reflectively,  "  for  there  is  where  we 
cut  our  way  through  the  bushes." 

"And  here  is  the  bag  of  biscuit,"  added  Worth. 

"I  am  not  a  bit  surprised  at  the  disappearance  of  the 
canoes,"  said  Surnner.  "I  am  getting  used  to  that.  But 
to  have  Quorum  and  the  cruiser  go  too  is  very  strange." 

"And  leaves  us  in  a  most  awkward  predicament,"  add- 
ed the  Lieutenant.  "  If  Quorum  had  only  gone  with  one 
boat,  we  might  expect  to  see  him  back  at  any  moment; 
but  to  have  them  all  go  looks  very  suspicious.  I  greatly 
fear  the  poor  fellow  has  been  the  victim  of  some  foul  play. 
However,  it  is  too  dark  now  to  do  anything  but  light  a 
fire  and  prepare  to  pass  the  night  where  we  are,  as  well  as 
we  can  under  the  circumstances." 

CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

WHAT   BECAME  OF   QUORUM    AND   THE    CANOES. 
WHEN  Worth  and  Quorum  were  left  alone,  they  sat 
for  some  time  discussing  the  mystery  of  the  smoke,  and 
whether  or  not  they  had  better  begin  unloading  the  boats 


and  preparing  camp.  Worth  advised  against  this.  He 
hoped  the  others  would  discover  a  better  camping-place 
than  that.  He  also  thought  that  perhaps  they  might  re- 
turn with  news  that  would  necessitate  their  leaving  the 
island  in  a  hurry.  As  lie  complained  of  being  very  hun- 
gry, Quorum  got  out  the  biscuit-bag,  and  they  each  took 
a  hardtack  from  it.  It  was  wliilo  they  were  eating  these 
that  the  sound  of  a  loud  "gobble,  gobble,  gobble,"  came 
from  the  bushes,  apparently  but  a  few  rods  from  where 
they  sat. 

Worth's  hunting  instinct  was  at  once  aroused,  and  slip- 
ping a  couple  of  shells  into  his  gun,  he  whispered  :  "  You 
sit  still,  Quorum,  and  I'll  have  that  fellow  in  a  minute. 
My !  but  he  must  be  a  big  one !" 

Then  he  stepped  noiselessly  to  the  shore,  and  silently 
disappeared  among  the  trees.  Quorum  sat  with  his  back 
to  the  water,  watching  the  spot  where  his  young  compan- 
ion had  entered  the  forest,  and  listening  eagerly  for  the 
expected  shot. 

All  at  once  a  slight  jar  of  the  boat  caused  him  to  start; 
but  before  he  could  turn  his  head,  it  was  enveloped  in  a 
thick  fold  of  cloth  that  effectually  prevented  his  seeing 
or  calling  out.  In  a  few  seconds  two  active  forms  had 
bound  his  hands  and  feet,  and  slid  him  into  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  where  he  lay  blinded,  helpless,  and  nearly  smoth- 
ered. One  of  his  captors  picked  up  the  biscuit-bag  from 
which  the  prisoner  had  just  been  eating,  and  tossed  it 
ashore  with  a  low  laugh. 

In  the  mean  time  two  others  had  been  unfastening  the 
canoes,  and  dragging  them  cautiously  backward  through 
the  opening  cut  in  the  bushes  to  the  channel,  where  lay 
the  craft  in  which  they  had  come.  It  was  a  large  and 
well-shaped  cypress  dugout,  capable  of  holding  a  dozen 
men.  In  less  than  three  minutes  from  the  time  of  Quo- 
rum's capture,  it  was  being  poled  rapidly  but  silently  along 
through  the  twilight  shadows,  with  the  stolen  boats  in 
tow. 

At  a  point  about  half  a  mile  from  the  island  these  were 
skilfully  concealed  in  a  clump  of  tall  grasses,  and  Quo- 
rum was  bundled  into  the  dugout.  A  choking  sound 
from  beneath  the  cloth  that  enveloped  his  head  caused 
one  of  the  strange  canoe-men  to  loosen  it  somewhat,  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  prisoner's  breathing.  Then,  propelled  by 
four  pairs  of  lusty  young  arms,  the  dugout  shot  away  up 
one  of  the  watery  lanes  leading  directly  into  the  heart 
of  the  'Glades.  An  hour  later  it  was  run  ashore  on  one 
of  the  numerous  islands  whose  purple  outlines  had  so 
charmed  the  observers  from  the  top  of  the  mound.  Here 
it  was  greeted  by  the  barking  of  dogs  and  the  sound  of 
many  voices.  The  thongs  that  bound  Quorum's  legs 
were  cut,  he  was  lifted  to  his  feet,  and,  led  by  two  of  his 
captors,  he  was  made  to  walk  for  some  distance.  At 
length  he  was  halted,  his  wrists  were  unbound,  and  the 
cloth  that  enveloped  his  head  was  snatched  from  it. 

The  bewildered  negro  was  instantly  confronted  by  such 
a  glare  of  fire-light  that  for  a  minute  his  eyes  refused  to 
perform  their  duty.  As  he  stood  clumsily  rubbing  them, 
lie  heard  a  titter  of  laughter  and  the  subdued  sound  of 
talking.  As  his  eyes  gradually  became  accustomed  to  the 
light,  lie  saw,  first,  a  fire  directly  in  front  of  him,  then, 
several  palmetto  huts,  and  at  length  a  dozen  or  more  Ind- 
ian men,  besides  women  and  children,  grouped  in  front  of 
the  huts,  and  all  staring  at  him. 

Until  that  moment  he  had  not  known  who  had  made 
him  a  prisoner,  nor  why  he  had  been  carried  off,  and 
even  now  the  second  part  of  the  question  remained  as 
great  a  mystery  as  ever.  There  was  no  doubt,  however, 
that,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  he  had  been  captured  by 
a  scouting  party  of  Beiniiioles,  and  though  Quorum  had 
met  individuals  of  this  tribe  while  cruising  on  the  reef, 
he  had  never  visited  one  of  their  camps  nor  been  in  their 
power.  He  therefore  gazed  about  him  with  considerable 
trepidation,  and  wondered  what  was  going-  to  be  done 
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with  him.  As  he  did  not  recognize  any  of  the  dusky 
faces  gathered  in  the  fire-light,  he  was  amazed  when  one 
of  the  men,  addressing  him  in  broken  English,  said: 

"How,  Quor'm!  How!  Injun  heap  glad  you  come. 
You  hungry?  Eat  sofkee.  Good,  plenty." 

At  the  same  time  the  speaker  pointed  to  a  smoking 
kettle  of  something  that  a  squaw  had  just  lifted  from  the 
fire,  and  set  close  to  the  negro.  A  great  wooden  spoon 
was  thrust  into  it,  and  its  odor  was  most  appetizing. 
Having  fasted  since  early  morning,  Quorum  was  very 
hungry.  Not  only  this,  but  under  the  circumstances 
he  would  have  eaten  almost  anything  his  entertainers 
chose  to  set  before  him  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
offending  them.  Therefore,  without  waiting  for  a  sec- 
ond invitation,  he  squatted  beside  the  kettle  of  sofkee, 
and  began  sampling  its  contents  with  the  huge  spoon. 
To  his  surprise,  he  had  never  in  his  life  tasted  a  more  de- 
licious stew.  After  the  first  mouthful,  he  had  no  hesita- 


h>  tlir  Indian  who  had  already  spoken  to  him.  and  said  : 
"  \Vliy  fo'  yo'  call  me  Quor'm?  I  'ain't  hab  no  'quain- 
tance  vvif  you." 

For  answer  the  Indian  only  said,  "  Tobac,  you  got  urn, 
Quor'm?" 

''Yes,  sab.  Tobac?  I  got  er  plenty  ob  him  back  yon- 
der in  de  boat  wha'  yo'  tuk  me  frurn.  Why  fo'  yo'  Oval 
a  'spectable  colored  genTman  dish  yer  way,  anyhow? 
Wha'  yo'  mean  by  playin'  sich  tricks  on  him,  an'  on  de 
white  mans  wha'  trabblin'  in  he  comp'ny?" 

While  speaking,  the  negro  had  mechanically  produced 
his  black  pipe,  and  instead  of  answering  his  questions,  the 
Indian  said : 

"Tobac.  You  no  got  um.  Me  got  um,  plenty.  You 
take  um,  smoke  um,  bimeby  talk  heap." 

With  this,  he  handed  a  plug  of  tobacco  to  the  negro, 
who  understood  the  action,  if  he  had  not  fully  compre- 
hended the  words  that  accompanied  it.  As  he  cut  off 
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HIS    WRISTS    WERE    UNBOUND,  AND    THE    CLOTH    WAS    SNATCHED    FROM    OVER    HIS    HEAD. 


tion  in  eating  such  a  meal  as  made  even  the  Indians, 
among  whom  a  large  eater  is  considered  worthy  of  re- 
spect, i-egard  him  with  envious  admiration. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Quorum  found  this  Indian  food 
palatable,  for  the  Seminole  squaws  are  notable  cooks,  and 
sofkee  is  the  tribal  dish.  It  is  a  stew  of  venison,  turtle, 
or  some  other  meat,  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  peppers,  and  al- 
most anything  else  that  is  at  hand.  It  is  thickened  with 
cooutie  starch,  and  a  kettleful  of  it  is  always  to  be  found 
over  one  of  the  village  fires,  at  the  disposal  of  every 
hungry  comer.  The  one  drawback  to  its  perfect  enjoy- 
ment, according  to  a  white  man's  fastidious  taste,  is  that, 
besides  the  sofkee,  the  wooden  spoon  with  which  it  is 
eaten  is  equally  at  the  disposal  of  all  comers,  and  is  in 
almost  constant  use.  This  fact  was  not  known  to  Quo- 
rum at  the  time  of  his  introduction  to  sofkee.  If  it  had 
been,  it  would  hardly  have  lessened  his  relish  of  the  meal, 
for  Quorum  was  too  wise  to  be  fastidious. 

He  was  so  refreshed  by  his  supper,  as  well  as  embold- 
ened by  the  fact  that  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  harm 
him,  that  something  of  his  natural  aggressiveness  re- 
turned. After  laying  the  sofkee  spoon  down,  he  turned 


a  pipeful  and  carefully  crumbled  it  in  his  fingers,  he 
began  to  think  that  his  position  was  not  such  a  very  un- 
pleasant one,  after  all. 

The  men,  who  lay  smoking  on  the  furs  inside  the  huts, 
or  stretched  in  comfortable  attitudes  on  the  ground  out- 
side, were  tall,  clean-limbed,  athletic-looking  fellows  clad 
in  turbans  of  bright  colors,  gay  calico  shirts,  and  moc- 
casins of  deerskin;  the  women  wore  immense  necklaces 
of  beads,  calico  jackets,  and  long  skirts,  but  were  bare- 
footed and  bareheaded;  and  the  children  were  clad  pre- 
cisely like  their  elders,  with  the  exception  of  the  tur- 
bans, which  are  denied  to  the  boys  and  young  men  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  warriors.  Besides  the  Indians, 
Quorum  saw  that  the  camp  was  occupied  by  numbers  of 
fowls,  dogs,  and  small  black  pigs,  that  roamed  through 
it  at  will.  Everybody  and  everything  in  it,  animals  as 
well  as  humans,  looked  contented  and  well  fed. 

At  length  Quorum's  smoke  was  finished,  and  he  knock- 
ed the  ashes  from  his  pipe.  As  if  tins  were  a  signal,  the 
Indian  men  laid  aside  their  pipes,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  time  for  talking  had  arrived. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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VIEWS    OF    THE    COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION    AT    CHICAGO.— DRAWN  BY  CHARLES  GRAHAM. —[SEE  PAGE  530.] 

1.  The  mammoth  Arches  to  support  the  Roof  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building.         2.  The  Line-oC-battle  Ship.         3.  Bird's-eye  View 
of  the  Grounds  and  Buildings.         4.   Putting  on  the  "Staff."          f>.   The  Administration   Building 
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BUILDING  THE  GREAT   EXHIBITION. 

BY    M.   A.   LANE. 

lONDERFUL  indeed  will  be  the  great  Culiitnbian 
Exposition  that  will  begin  :il  Chicago  a  year 
from  tin-  present  time.  This  exposition  will  lie 
in  commemoration  of  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1492,  four 
hundred  years  ago,  and  that  is  why  it  is  called 
sometimes  the  Quadri-centeunial  Columbian 
Fair.  The  project  of  the  fair  was  lirst  proposed  in  Ir^H.  and 
soon  after  the  announcement  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country 
were  engaged  in  a  spirited  contest  to  determine  which  should 
win  the  prize.  The  arguments  of  Chicago  prevailed  with  Con- 
gress, and  it  was  decided  that  at  Chicago  'the  exposition  would 
lie  held. 

The  site  on  which  the  buildings  of  the  fair  are  erected  com- 
prisea  (inn  acres  »f  land  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan — one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  of  the  five  inland  sens.  The 
ground  is  that  part  of  Jackson  Park  that  had  not  yet  been  im- 
|n,i\ed.and  which  was  found  to  be  the  most  available  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  desirable  location  for  such  an  enterprise 
MI  the  West.  The  site  once  selected,  the  department  of  construc- 
ti.pn  began  the  labor  of  laying  out  the  land,  and  of  planning 
on  paper  an  accurate  picture  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of 
the  exposition  when  completed.  Various  architects  were  or- 
dered to  prepare  designs  of  the  buildings  to  be  constructed. 
Engineers  and  gardeners  and  artists  and  sculptors  met  and 
worked  out  the  scheme  of  the  landscape.  Then  a  consulta- 
tion of  architects  was  held, and  placing  the  map  of  the  grounds 
before  them, they  selected  the  sites  for  particular  buildings. 

Now  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  actual  work  to  begin. 
Laborers  were  hired  to  throw  the  ground  into  shape.  Inlets 
were  dug;  lagoons  were  formed  by  the  overflow  from  the  lake; 
little  islands  took  shape ;  hills  were  made  here, hollows  there;  em- 
bankments were  built ;  piers  constructed  of  wood  were  run  out 
into  the  lake ;  a  superb  beach  was  thrown  tip,  with  a  grand  parade 
running  along  its  curved  line  by  the  water's  edge  ;  the  earth  in 
jdaces  was  prepared  for  lawns,  through  which  were  to  be  struck 
off  \\  hiding  walks  of  shell  and  gravel ;  and  then  the  ground  was 
in  shape  for  the  builders.  Along  they  came  by  the  thousands. 
Millions  of  feet  of  wood,  hewn  and  sawed  in  the  forests  and  mills 
of  the  Northwestern  pine  regions,  were  shipped  to  the  grounds 
by  waterway  and  railway;  thousands  of  tons  of  steel  and  iron 
were  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  great  build- 
ings soon  began  to  lift  themselves  into  the  air. 

The  larger  and  oflieial  buildings  of  the  fair  are  these:  That 
for  the  display  of  the  manufactures  and  the  liberal  arts,  mea- 
Buriug  7-7  -  Ii'.-7  feet,  and  costing  S1.5IHI,000:  that  for  the  office 
of  the  administration,  Wti  X  vJb':>  feet,  costing  $435,000  ;  Mines  and 
Mining,  350X700  feet,  $265,000;  Electricity,  Ml.^yO'JO  feet,  $401, 
000;  Transportation,  256X91)0  feet,  $370,000 ;  building  for  the 
women,  199  X  308,  $1:58,000;  the  Art  Galleries  and  annexes,  $670,- 
000;  the  Fisheries,  165X365,  224,000;  Horticulture,  250X998, 
s;:!<ili.llOO;  Hall  for  Machinery,  492X846  feet,  $1,200,000  ;  Building 
of  Agriculture,  500x800  feet,  $618.000 ;  the  total  cost  of  all  the 
structures,  including  the  above  and  the  Forestry.  Saw-mill, 
Dany,  Live-stock,  and  Music  Hall,  together  with  the  Govern- 
ment Building  and  the  imitation  United  States  battle  ship,  will 
aggregate  aim, .si  >-.nnii.!iiiil. 

To  design  these  structures,  the  genius  of  our  most  noted  archi- 
tects was  called  upon,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  the  results  will 
approach  the  sublime.  A  natural  inquiry  will  be:  "Of  what 
material  are  they  made?  For  surely  they  will  not  be  simply  huge 
frame  structures?"  Certainly  not.  They  are  built,  it  is  true,  in 
part  of  wood,  but  this  material  is  covered  with  another  material 
that  oilers  a  subtle  imitation  of  marble;  so  subtle,  indeed,  that  in 
the  hands  of  the  decorator  it  becomes  whatever  material  he 
wishes — marble,  granite,  or  stone  of  any  color  or  grain — and  is 
susceptible  besides  of  fantastic  decorative  effects  in  color,  to  a 
degree  possible  in  no  ot her  ma ferial  known  to  the  building  art. 
Stall',  as  this  material  is  called,  is  a  sort  of  hard  plaster,  IH-IIIL;  a 
mixture,  of  common  cement,  cut  hemp,  and  plaster  of  Paris. 
The  first  is  used  to  give  the  composition  hardness;  the  second, 
consistency  and  fibre:  and  the  third,  finish.  It  is  cast  into  great 
slabs  for  the  walls,  and  sculptured  into  bass-reliefs  for  archways 
and  friezes.  The  surface  is  oiled,  and  thus  made  smooth  for  the 
brush  of  the  painter  and  decorator. 

The  same  general  plan  of  construction  has  been  used  in  the 
erection  of  all  the  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  Art  Gal- 
lery, which  has  been  built  of  brick  and  fire-proof  materi- 
al, because  of  the  great  value  of  the  rare  works  of  genius 


that  will  repose  \\  ithin  its  walls.  Groat  beams  of  wood,  rest- 
ing on  level  foundations  sunk  below  the  surface,  furnish  the 
roof  supports  and  the  main  supports  of  the  corner  pavilions  and 
MM-  grand  entrances.  The  vacant  spaces  arc  covered,  and  the 
beams  bound  together  with  scantlings  and  out  boards  crossing 
and  n -cross  ing.  Thus  when  the  frame- work  has  been  com  pie  led, 
I  lie  walls  and  corners  of  the  structure  resemble  immense  lat  t  ice- 
works,  which,  though  apparently  light,  are  nicely  calculated  to 
bear  all  the  strain  that  will  fall  on  them. 

'When  the  frame-work  is  finished,  the  building  is  ready  for  the 
staff  men,  who  completely  cover  the  wooden  walls  with  large 
slabs  of  this  artificial  stone.  These  are  nailed  to  the  frame- 
work, the  sculptured  arches  of  the1  doorways  are  placed  nicely 
in  position,  and  the  building  now  resembles  some  grand  palace 
of  white  marble.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Paris  Exposition,  for 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  for  all  expositions  to  come,  that 
so  useful  and  adaptable  a  material  as  stall  was  invented,  for 
without  its  use  temporary  buildings  of  such  magnitude,  such 
beauty,  and  such  cheapness  could  never  have  been  put  together. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  meeting  the  expense 
of  constructing  what  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  exposition.  This  is  a  perfect  imitation  of  a  United  States 
battle  ship.  The  ship  is  built  near  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  a 
little  harbor  as  if  moored  to  a  wharf.  It  will  be  a  full-sized  and 
correct  model  of  one  of  the  new  government  ships  that  are 
now  being  built  for  coast  defence.  The  hull  of  the  vessel  is 
complete.  It  is  practically  two  brick  walls  resting  on  piles  in 
the  lake.  These  walls  are  curved,  meeting  fore  and  aft,  and 
furnish  the  exact  outline  of  a  man-of-war.  The  length  over  all 
is  348  feet,  69  feet  3  inches  beam,  and  the  height  from  the  water 
to  the  main  deck  12  feet. 

The  battery  will  consist  of  four  13-inch  breech-loading  rifle 
cannon,  eight  8-inch  breech-loaders,  four  6-inch  breech-loaders, 
twenty  6-pouuder  rapid-firing  guns,  six  1-pound  guns,  two  Gat- 
liugs,  and  half  a  dozen  torpedo-guns.  This  formidable  boat  will 
be  manned  by  a  regularly  trained  crew  from  the  navy. 

It  is  said  that  the  Building  of  the  Administration,  wherein 
will  be  placed  the  executive  officers'  quarters,  is  the  focus  of 
the  general  design.  It  is  the  prettiest  building  of  the  entire 
group,  and  is  seen  at  the  end  of  the  vista  through  the  grand 
court.  Before  its  main  entrance  will  rise  an  electric  fountain — 
the  largest  and  most  elaborate  ever  built  —  and  looking  east- 
ward from  the  porches  of  the  palace  itself  one  can  see  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  republic  at  the  water  gateway  of  the  fair 
— a  noble  piece  of  sculpture  60  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  40  feet 
from  the  water's  level. 

As  a  whole,  the  exposition  will  be  a  reflex  of  all  the  world — 
its  purposes,  its  peoples,  its  progress,  and  its  resources.  This 
will  lie  made  clear  when  it  is  stated  that  all  the  countries  of  the 
eai  ill  will  be  represented  by  carefully  arranged  exhibits,  show- 
ing the  products  of  their  arts  and  industries,  their  manufac- 
tures, the  natural  products  of  their  soil,  vegetable  and  min- 
eral, and  their  progress  from  early  ages  to  the  present  time.  It 
will  be  an  epitome  of  the  work  of  man  and  his  genius.  It  will 
be  greater  in  size  and  importance  than  any  other  similar  exhi- 
bition, and  from  it  will  date  a  new  era  of  international  inter- 
course and  commercial  exchange. 


FAMOUS  AUTOMATA. 

BY  JOHN  PAUL  BOCOCK. 
II. 

TO  be  regarded  as  possessing  magical  power  would  amuse  and 
might  even  flatter  a  learned  man  to-day.  But  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  a  very  grave  charge  in- 
deed to  make  against  any  one.  This  suspicion  of  a  gift  of  more 
than  mortal  skill  constantly  attached  to  the  inventors  of  auto- 
mata during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  scholar  who  displayed  mar- 
vellous ability  in  almost  any  direction  was  at  once  supposed  to 
have  some  secret  understanding  with  supernatural  beings. 

Dr.  John  Dee  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  an  eminent  mathematician,  and  learned  be- 
sides in  living  and  dead  languages  and  natural  science.  He 
studied  nineteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  while  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  when  asked  to  manage  the  mechan- 
ical effects  in  the  production  by  his  fellow-students  of  a  com- 
edv  of  Aristophanes,  contrived  an  automaton  which  led  to  his 
change  of  residence,  so  wild  were  the  surmises  which  attended 
its  exhibition.  This  automaton  of  Dr.  Dee  was  an  artificial  beetle, 
the  exact  reproduction  of  the  scaraliEeus  as  far  as  the  eye  of  the 
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spectator  could  see,  but  so  filled  with  springs  and  wheels  that  it 
flew  without  external  aid  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
theatre,  carrying  a  man  and  a  basket  of  provisions  on  its  back. 
There  was  so  much  unpleasant  gossip  in  consequence  that  Dr. 
Dee  went  out  of  the  country,  though  he  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  court  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.. 

One  of  the  great  men  of  modern  times,  Rene"  Descartes,  a 
French  philosopher,  born  in  1596,  filled  Europe  with  the  fame  of 
his  bold  mind  and  stofB-of  learning.  Scientists  to-day  acknow- 
ledge their  obligations  to  him  in  mechanics.  He  is  said  to  have 
made  an  automaton  which  he  designed  to  be  a  daughter  to  his 
old  age.  He  called  it  Francina,  and  in  look  and  gesture,  beau- 
ty aud  grace,  Franciua  was  all  that  a  doting  father  could  have 
desired  in  flesh  and  blood.  So  goes  the  tale,  a  strange  one. 
For  Descartes,  the  philosopher  with  whom  Aristotle  and  Plato 
were  compared,  grew  to  love  this  mechanical  maiden  as  the  ap- 
ple of  his  eye.  She  was  said  to  walk  with  him  at  evening  in 
his  garden,  to  rise  and  greet  him  with  a  kiss  when  he  returned 
home,  and  to  pass  her  hand  now  and  then,  as  he  sat  at  work, 
caressingly  over  his  forehead.  She  was  indeed  cared  for  as 
tenderly  it  seemed  as  a  real  Franciua  might  have  been. 

Once  Descartes  took  Francina  on  a  sea-voyage  with  him,  for 
he  travelled  much  about  Europe.  The  Captain  of  the  vessel 
supposed,  of  course,  that  he  had  two  passengers,  and  set  two 
places  at  the  table  of  honor.  But  while  the  young  -woman 
walked  on  deck  and  sat  by  her  father's  side  at  other  times,  she 
did  not  come  to  the  table  to  eat.  Aud  it  was  observed  that 
she  alone  of  all  the  passengers  was  unaffected  by  seasickness. 
And  so  the  crew  and  the  Captain  accused  Franciua  of  being  a 
witch,  aud  seizing  her,  suddenly  hove  her  overboard,  her  great 
weight,  her  failure  to  resist  or  cry  out,  and  her  master's  despair- 
ing cry  teaching  them,  too  late,  their  mistake. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  more  modern  automata  was 
made  at  Boulogne  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  called 
the  Necromancer  of  Boulogne.  It  was  a  manikin  dressed  in 
Oriental  costume,  about  three  inches  high, 
aud  was  endowed  not  only  with  the  power 
of  locomotion,  but  could  juggle  as  well.  The 
figure  played  with  cups  and  balls  on  a  tiny 
table,  after  the  fashion  of  human  prestidigi- 
tateurs.  It  would  take  in  its  left  hand  a  lit- 
tle egg,  and  pass  at  it  with  a  wand  in  its  right. 
Then  a  bird  would  break  through  the  top  of 
the  egg  and  flutter  its  wings  with  a  motion 
like  that  of  the  humming-bird,  sing  a  strain 
ortwo,  anddrop  back  into  the  egg.  The  Necro- 
mancer also  took  curious  objects  from  a  little 
box,  and  made  them  disappear  back  into  it 
with  deft  motions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Jacques  Vaucansou  lived  in  Paris.  He  may  be 
styled  the  Prince  of  automaton  makers.  His 
duck  was  called  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  the  fae-simile  of  a  barn-yard 
fowl,  with  feathers  that  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  life,  a  bill  that  opened 
and  shut  aud  emitted  au  occasional  "quack," 
and  au  eye  that  seemed  to  seethe  gravel  at 
which  it  nibbled,  and  which  it  really  swallow  - 
ed.  The  accounts  from  credible  sources  of 
what  this  bird  was  seen  aud  known  to  do  are 
a  tax  even  on  nineteenth-century  belief.  It 
walked  with  the  waddling  motion  of  the  barn- 
yard fowl,  bit  off  blades  of  grass,  waggled  its 
tail,  and  was  actually  declared  to  absorb  what 
it  took  into  its  stomach.  It  was  in  1740  that 
Vaucauson  proudly  displayed  this  marvel  of 
human  ingenuity.  Exhibited  now  iu  a  ciiy 
like  New  York,  it  would  not  fail  to  attract 
crowds  of  the  curious.  As  an  automaton  it 
has  never  been  surpassed. 

The  flute-player,  however,  was  the  master- 
piece of  Vaucansou,  and  was  exhibited  in 
Paris  in  1738.  Its  lips  actually  increased  or 
decreased  the  volume  of  the  sound.  Vain  an- 
son  had  a  rich  uncle  who  laughed  at  his  mad- 
ness, as  he  called  it.  The  poorer  folk  thought 
the  cunning  artificer  in  league  with  the  devil. 
But  the  inventor  took  advantage  of  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  and  thought  out  the  mechanism 
of  his  gigantic  flute-player  free  from  inter- 


ruption.  It  isn't  every  invalid  who  takes  advantage  of  his  ill- 
ne.vs  to  do  something  useful.  But  he  did.  and  as  each  design 
was  finished,  a  faithful  servant  took  it  to  a  goldsmith  at  Gre- 
noble and  had  it  made.  When  the  hour  arrived  that  saw  the 
completion  of  the  last  one  of  these  parts,  aud  Vaucanson  with 
tremliling  hands  fitted  them  together  for  the  first  time  and 
•wound  up  the  works,  his  servant  fell  on  his  knees  with  anxiety. 
As  the  first  round  full  notes  of  almost  superhuman  beauty  fell 
from  the  giant's  lips,  the  man  embraced  the  master's  knees,  and 
would  have  worshipped  him  as  one  more  than  mortal. 

It  was  a  remarkable  scene  to  which  a  now  unknown  French 
inventor  once  invited  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  chateau  of  one  of  that 
monarch's  intimates  near  Paris.  In  the  exact  centre  of  a  grove 
was  a  smooth  expanse  of  level  ground,  on  which,  as  the  King 
approached,  an  extraordinary  automatic  group  was  performing, 
ll  was  the  coach  aud  horses  which  Comus.  the  greatest  of  mod- 
ern European  magicians,  describes.  Conjurer  Comus  reached 
the  height  of  his  fame  just  after  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  He  used  to  travel  all  over  France,  and  had  no 
equal  as  a  wizard.  He  left  $20,000  a  year  to  his  grand- 
son, Ledru  Eollin.  the  famous  French  orator  and  agitator.  He 
is  a  gcxrd  authority  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Comus  had  been 
invited  to  accompany  the  King.  As  they  looked,  the  coach- 
man cracked  his  whip,  the  horses  pranced  and  started  away 
on  their  circular  course.  Not  a  straw  or  a  pebble  marred  the 
smoothness  of  the  driveway.  There  was  a  vacant  throne  a 
little  to  one  side,  about  half-way  around.  Opposite  this  throne 
the  horses  stopped  short,  a  footman  came  down  from  the  box, 
opened  the  coach  door,  and  assisted  a  lady  to  descend.  She 
Mi-|i|ied  forward  slowly,  and  with  a  profound  courtesy  laid  on 
the  steps  of  the  throne  a.  petition  she  had  held  in  one  hand. 
Then  she  backed  toward  the  coach,  was  helped  in  by  the  foot- 
man, who  closed  the  door  and  climbed  back  on  the  liox.  There- 
upon the  horses  trotted  back  to  the  point  from  which  they 
started.  This  toy  is  said  to  have  given  the  King  much  plea- 
sure, and  to  have  been  a  favorite  amusement  with  him  for  vears. 
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Once  hoary  Winter  chanced -alas 
Alas !  hys  way  e  mistaking, 
A  leaflets  Apple  tree  to  pass 
Where  Spring  la)-  dreammgfFie  ye  lass! 
'Ye  lass  had  best  be  waking", 
Quoth  he-and  shook  nys  robe  and  lo 
Lo1  forth  didde  flye  a  cloud 


'  Now  fli  ye  bough  an  elfe  there  dwelte. 
An  elfe  of  wondrous    powere, 
That  when  ye  chillye  snowe  Jidde  pelte 
With  magic  charm  each  flake  didde  melte, 
Didde  melte    into  a  Flowere; 
'And  Spring  didde  wake  andmarvelle  now. 
How  blossomed  so  ye   leafless  bough 
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"CORKY." 

BY  J.  L.  HARBOUR. 

THUS  boy  i  'orky  was  a,  kind  of  a  roustabout  in  a  big 
daily  newspaper  oilier  in  a  Western  State.  He  \\as 
about  fourteen  years  old.  and  his  real  name  was  Madison 
Corkhill,  but  on  the  very  first  day  of  his  arrival  some 
one  bad  called  him  "  Corky,"  and  "  Corky  "  lie  had  been 
from  lhat  time  forth. 

(  'orky  did  not  care  very  much.  He  was  not  a  very 
sensitive  or  particular  boy,  and  he  was  so  grateful  for 
i  lie  opportunity  of  earning  the  five  dollars  a  week  paid 
him  in  the  Republican  office  that  he  did  not  mind  what 
they  called  him. 

Moreover,  nearly  every  mail  in  the  office  had  a 
nickname  of  some  kind.  The  business  manager  him- 
self responded  very  cheerfully  and  readily  to  the  nick- 
name of  "Billy,"  although  his  cards  were  engraved 
with  the  name  of  William  Forsythe  Raymond.  The 
chief  bookkeeper  was  never  called  by  any  name  but 
"  Captain,"  and  his  assistant  was  always  spoken  of  as 
"  The  Fairy,"  because  he  was  such  a  slight  and  peculiar- 
ly graceful  little  man.  The  young  man  who  kept  the 
subscription  books  spent  so  much  of  his  salary  for  clothes, 
and  was  so  very  particular  about  his  neckties  and  the 
combing  of  his  hair,  that  he  was  called  "Dandy,"  which 
he  did  not  mind  in  the  least.  Nor  did  the  tall,  slender, 
clerical-looking  young  man  who  had  something  to  do 
with  the  advertising  mind  being  called  "  The  Deacon." 

But  everybody  around  the  office  was  good-natured, 
from  the  "  Colonel,"  who  was  the  editor-in-chief,  down  to 
Corky,  who  held  about  the  humblest  position  of  any  one 
in  the  office. 

Corky  did  day  work.  He  was  at  everybody's  beck  and 
call,  and  he  did  a  little  of  everything.  He  brought  the 
mail  from  the  post-office  four  or  five  times  a  day.  He 
made  paste,  and  kept  the  counters  of  his  business  office 
free  from  dust  and  disorder  of  any  kind.  He  was  tyran- 
nized over  to  a  mild  degree  by  the  big  colored  janitor, 
who  made  Corky  believe  that  he  ought  to  do  a  good 
many  things  that  the  janitor  himself  was  paid  for  doing, 
but  Corky  was  so  obliging  and  so  good-natured  that  he 
<lid  not  define  his  own  rights  and  duties  very  sharply. 

No  one  in  the  office  knew  much  about  Corky.  A  line 
or  two  had  been  put  in  the  "  Male  Help  Wanted  "  column 
of  the  Republican  stating  that  an  office-boy  was  wanted, 
and  Corky  was  on  hand  with  twenty  or  thirty  other  boys 
to  apply  for  the  place  before  the  business  manager  had 
come  down  town  on  the  morning'  the  advertisement  ap- 
peared. Corky  was  about  the  shabbiest-dressed  of  all 
the  boys,  but  he  was  perfectly  clean,  and  there  was  an 
indefinable  something  about  him  that  the  business  man- 
ager liked,  and  he  engaged  the  boy  after  asking  him  but 
three  or  four  questions. 

He  didn't  ask  Corky  anything  about  where  he  lived  or 
who  or  what  he  was,  and  when  Corky  had  been  nearly  a 
year  in  the  office  no  one  there  knew  a  thing  about  him, 
excepting  the  fact  that  he  went  by  the  name  of  Corky. 

It  had  been  discovered,  however,  that  he  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  errand-boy.  Old  Gus  had  been  one  of 
the  first  to  discover  this,  because  Old  Gus  was  one  of  the 
men  who  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  good  traits  in 
everybody,  and  one  day  he  said  to  Billy: 

"Say,  Billy,  that  Corky 's  the  best  errand-boy  we  ever 
had  round  this  establishment.  Did  you  know  it?" 

"Yes;  he  does  first-rate, "  replied  Billy. 

"I  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint  out  of  him,  or 
knew  him  to  decline  to  do  a  thing  he  was  asked  to  do 
since  he  came  into  this  office.  He's  always  here  on  time 
in  the  morning,  and  never  seems  to  be  in  any  hurry  about 
going  away  the  instant  the  hand  points  to  six  o'clock. 
Some  of  the  boys  we've  had  here  would  be  out  of  the 
•door  and  three  blocks  away  before  the  clock  got  through 


striking  six;  but,  if  you've  notiied  it.  that  Corky  is  often 
around  here  putting  things  to  rights  and  slicking  the  of- 
fice up  at  nearly  seven  o'clock." 

"  I've  noticed  it,  and  I'm  going  to  see  if  I  can't  have  a 
dollar  a  week  added  to  his  wages  next  month,"  replied 
Billy. 

"  He's  a  polite  little  chap  too,"  said  the  Deacon.  "It's 
always  'Yes,  sir,'  and  'No,  sir,'  or  'What,  sir?'  when  he 
speaks  to  you,  and  he  whips  off  his  cap  the  minute  a 
lady  steps  into  the  office  if  he  should  happen  to  have 
it  on." 

"  And  he's  neat  as  a  new  pin,  shabby  as  his  clothes 
are,"  said  Gus;  "and  he  has  a  well-developed  bump  of 
order.  You  can  tell  that  by  the  way  he's  always  picking 
up  and  putting  things  to  rights  herein  the  office." 

Monday  was  pay-day  at  the  office.  Every  employe, 
from  Corky  up  to  the  Colonel,  received  his  salary  in  a 
small  white  envelope,  with  his  name  and  the  amount  of 
his  weekly  salary  written  on  it,  and  Gorky's  envelope 
had  a  smaller  sum  in  it  than  any  other  envelope  in  the 
office.  Billy,  the  business  manager,  always  made  out  the 
pay-roll,  and  put  the  money  into  the  envelopes.  Some- 
times it  took  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  weekly  pay- 
roll, and  Billy  would  sit  down  before  his  desk  with  all  of 
that  money  before  him  in  bank-bills  and  shining  piles  of 
gold  and  silver  coin.  Corky  would  look  at  it  sometimes, 
and  fall  to  thinking  of  what  he  would  do  with  it  if  all  of 
that  money  belonged  to  him.  He  thought  of  his  mother, 
who  was  a  widow  and  not  very  strong,  and  who  worked 
beyond  her  strength  at  washing  and  ironing  to  help 
Corky  feed  and  clothe  four  helpless  little  brothers  and 
sisters.  He  thought  of  the  leaky,  rickety  old  house  in 
which  they  lived,  away  out  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
near  the  river,  where  the  land  was  low  and  damp  and 
unhealthy.  He  thought  of  the  ragged  clothes  his  mother 
and  little  brothers  and  sisters  had  to  wear,  and  of  their 
poor  and  insufficient  food.  He  thought  of  how  he  would 
change  all  this  if  those  crisp  bank-bills  and  the  piles  of 
gold  and  silver  he  saw  every  Monday  belonged  to  him. 

But  he  would  have  endured  far  greater  poverty  than 
he  had  ever  known,  he  would  have  stood  on  a  street  cor- 
ner begging  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  before  he  would 
have  taken  even  one  of  the  dull  red  coppers  on  Billy's 
desk.  Old  Gus  was  right  when  he  said  one  day  that  he 
believed  that  Corky  was  as  "straight  as  a  shoe-string 
when  it  came  to  downright  honesty."  So  he  did  not 
look  at  the  money  with  covetous  eyes,  nor  with  a  single 
wrong  thought  in  his  heart. 

Billy  was  late  in  getting  to  work  on  the  pay-roll  one 
Monday.  Several  persons  had  been  in  to  see  him,  and  it 
was  noon  before  he  sat  down  to  his  work,  with  the  money 
and  envelopes  before  him.  All  the  other  employes  of 
the  business  office  but  Corky  had  gone  out  to  dinner. 
Billy  had  filled  one  or  two  of  the  envelopes,  when  a 
clerk  from  a  very  large  dry -goods  store  just  around  the 
next  corner  came  into  the  office  and  said: 

"Say,  Billy,  Mr.  Raynor  wants  to  see  some  one  right 
away  about  running  a  full-page  advertisement  in  to- 
morrow's paper.  He  says  he'd  like  to  see  you  about  it." 

Now  a  full-page  advertisement  did  not  come  to  the 
Republican  every  day,  and  the  opportunity  of  getting 
one  was  not  to  be  neglected,  therefore  Billy  said  at  once: 

"All  right,  Holmes;  tell  Mr.  Raynor  that  I'll  come 
right  around  and  give  him  figures  on  it."  Then  he  said 
to  Corky:  "Just  keep  your  eye  on  this  money  while 
I'm  gone,  will  you,  Corky?  I'll  be  back  in  a  few  min- 
utes." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  Corky,  with  his  usual  polite- 
ness and  readiness  to  do  anything  he  was  asked  to  do. 

Billy's  desk  was  in  a  corner  of  the  room  farthest  from 
the  counter,  and  there  was  no  railing  on  this  counter,  so 
the  desk  was  in  full  view  from  any  part  of  the  office. 

Billy  had  been  gone  about  five  minutes  when  a  man 
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came  into  the  office  and 
asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
morning  paper.  Corky 
handed  him  a  paper,  but 
the  man  did  not  go  out 
after  he  had  paid  for  it. 
Corky  did  not  notice  it, 
but  there  came  a  sud- 
den gleam  into  the  man's 
eyes,  and  his  iips  parted 
as  he  glanced  toward  the 
desk  on  which  the  pay- 
roll money  was  lying. 
He  drummed  on  the 
counter  with  his  fingers 
for  a  moment,  then  lie 
glanced  backward  over 
his  shoulder  toward  the 
street,  on  which  there 
were  few  passers-by  at 
that  hour.  Suddenly  he 
asked, 

"Are  any  of  the  edi 
tors  in?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied 
Corky;  ''they  do  not 
come  around  until  about 
three  o'clock." 

"Well,  has  this  office 
a  job -printing  depart- 
ment?'' 

"Yes,  sir." 

''  Is  the  foreman  in?" 

"  I  think  he  is,  sir." 

"Would  you  be  kind 

enough  to  tell  him  that  I  would  like  to  speak  to  him  about 
a  big  lot  of  printing?" 

The  foreman  of  the  job-printing  department  was  called 
out  to  the  business  counter  almost  every  day  to  give  esti- 
mates on  orders  for  work,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
man's  request  to  arouse  the  least  suspicion  on  Gorky's 
part.  He  was  an  absolutely  honest  boy,  and  wholly  un- 
suspicious of  others. 

The  job  department  was  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
business  office,  but  was  separated  from  it  by  a  small  mail- 
ing-room and  a  narrow  hall,  with  a  door  opening  into  a 
long  alley. 

Corky  was  in  this  hall,  with  his  hand  on  the  knob  of 
the  job-room  door,  when  lie  suddenly  seemed  to  hear  Billy 
saying,  "Keep  your  eye  on  that  money,  Corky,"  and 
Gorky's  hand  dropped  suddenly  from  the  job-room  door 
knob.  He  turned  quickly,  and  ran  through  the  mailing- 
room  and  into  the  business  office,  just  in  time  to  see  the 
strange  man  jump  over  the  counter  and  disappear  quick- 
ly out  of  the  open  door.  A  single  glance  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  money  was  gone,  and  over  the  counter  went 
Corky,  and  down  the  steps  lie  ran  into  the  alley  that  di- 
vided the  block  into  two  parts,  and  by  which  unfrequent- 
ed path  the  thief  was  trying  to  make  good  his  escape. 
After  him  ran  Corky,  bareheaded,  pallid  of  face,  and  with 
wildly  beating  heart.  He  made  no  outcry  as  he  ran, 
but  sped  on,  with  clinched  fists  and  tightly  compressed 
lips. 

The  man  was  but  a  few  yards  ahead  of  Corky  at  the 
start;  he  was  short  and  stoutly  built,  and  not  accustomed 
to  running,  while  Corky  was  slender,  and  the  best  run- 
ner in  the  boys'  baseball  club  to  which  lie  belonged,  and 
lie  was  running  now  as  he  had  never  run  in  the  wildest 
enthusiasm  of  the  most  exciting  ball  game  lie  had  ever 
played  in  his  young  life.  He  had  more  at  stake  than  the 
glory  and  honor  of  all  the  ball  clubs  in  the  world.  There 
seemed  to  be  ringing  in  his  ears  the  business  manager's 
words,  "Keep  your  eye  on  that  money,  Corky,"  and  he 
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had  not  kept  his  eye  on  it.  He  felt  that  he  had  failed  to 
show  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  imposed  in  him,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  prove  himself  worthy  was  by  over- 
taking that  man  and  recovering  the  money.  The  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  knew  what  awaited  him  in  the  event 
of  his  capture,  and  the  clinking  of  the  gold  and  silver  in 
the  pockets  of  the  light  overcoat  he  wore  urged,  him 
on. 

He  turned  once  and  shook  his  fist  threateningly  at 
Corky,  and  cried  out,  "I'll  kill  you,  boy,  if  you  don't  go 
back!"  But  Corky  would  not  have  faltered  for  an  in- 
stant in  his  pursuit  of  the  man,  even  though  lie  had 
known  that  death  awaited  him. 

The  man  ran  out  of  the  alley  and  into  the  crowded 
street  with  Corky  but  a  few  feet  behind  him.  When 
Corky  ran  out  of  the  alley,  the  man  had  disappeared, 
and  Gorky  was  sure  that  he  had  gone  into  the  large  store 
of  Eaynor  &  Co.,  which  covered  half  of  the  block  on 
that  side  of  the  street.  Into  the  store  darted  Corky, 
just  in  time  to  see  the  man  he 'was  pursuing  disappear 
down  one  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  store. 

"That  man,"  gasped  out  Corky,  as  he  ran  down  the 
centre  aisle  of  the  store  with  all  the  clerks  staring  at 
him — "  that  man — with  the — light — overcoat!  Stop  him! 
He  is  a  thief !  Stop  him  !" 

Running  through  a  side  aisle  at  his  right,  Corky  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  thief,  who  was  hurrying 
toward  an  open  door.  Corky  rushed  upon  him,  and 
seized  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  whereupon  the  man 
affected  great  surprise  and  indignation. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  boy?"  he  asked,  haughtily. 

"  I  want  that  money!"  cried  Corky,  breathlessly. 

"The  boy  must  be  crazy,"  said  the  man  to  the  floor- 
walker and  others,  who  came  hurrying  forward. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  Corky,  boldly.  "The  man  is  a 
thief.  He  has  stolen  the  pay-roll  money  from  the  Re- 
publican office." 

"What  nonsense!'1  said  the  man,  as  he  tried  to  pull 
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his  overcoat  from  (Wky's  hands.      "Let  go  of  my  coat, 
you  little  rascal  !" 

"I  won't,"  said  Corky,  boldly,  as  he  tried  to  thrust  his 

1 1  Minis  into  O1H-  of  the  ]  >ock  els  of  I  lie  mat. 

"Will  you  kindly  assist  me  in  freeing  myself  from 
this  little  rascal's  clutch* -s  "  said  Ihc  man  to  one  of  the 
floor-walkers  who  now  approached. 

At  that  moment  a  door  of  a  private  office  near  that 
aisle  opened,  and  out  came  .Mr.  Ray  nor  and  the  business 
manager  of  the  Republican,  who  said. 

"  Why,  Corky,  what  does  this  mean  :" 

"It  means,"  cried  Corky,  as  he  dodged  a  blow  the  now 
desperate  thief  aimed  at  his  head — "  it  means  that  this  fel- 
low has  the  pay-roll  money  in  his  pocket,  and — 

There  was  no  need  to  say  more,  for  Billy  bounded  for- 
ward and  grasped  the  man  by  the  collar,  while  Corky, 
succeeding  at  last  in  getting  his  hand  into  one  of  the 
man's  pockets,  drew  out  a  great  roll  of  bills,  and  ten 
minutes  later  the  man  was  riding  in  the  patrol  wagon, 
and  the  money,  without  the  loss  of  a  cent,  was  on  its  way 
back  to  the  Republican  office. 

Corky,  who  was  the  most  modest  of  boys,  was  amazed  to 
find  his  picture  in  the  Republican  the  next  morning,  and 
still  more  amazed  to  read  all  that  the  paper  said  about 
him.  And  during  the  day  a  still  greater  surprise  await- 
ed him.  for  it  was  discovered  that  *he  man  was  a  notori- 
ous thief  for  whom  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  was 
offered  by  the  authorities  of  an  Eastern  city.  This  reward 
came  to  Corky  in  due  time,  and  he  was  wise  enough  to 
make  the  very  best  use  of  it  for  his  mother  and  the  little 
brothers  and  sisters. 

He  is  in  the  Republican  office  still,  a  tall,  bright- 
looking  young  man  who  long  ago  gave  up  the  duties 
of  an  office  roustabout,  and  who  has  gone  step  by  step 
up  to  one  of  the  most  important  and  lucrative  positions 
in  the  office.  You  would  not  think,  to  see  him  now, 
that  he  is  the  Corky  about  whom  I  have  written. 


BROOM   STRAWS. 
"  ~VrOW  here's  a  queer  thing!"  said  the  boy,  bursting  into  my 

_[_l|    room  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  one  night. 

I'm  quite  used  to  his  energetic  entrance.  I  only  turned  over 
sleepily,  and  asked,  "  What  hnir  yon  got  now?" 

"We've  been  trying  some  daisy  experiments.  Now  this  is 
really  curious.  Get  up  and  see,"  be  cried. 

Thus  urged,!  got  up  and  lit  the  gas. 

"What  is  it?  Two  broom  straws!  Dragging  me  out  of  bed 
for  such  nonsense  !  I  declare !" 

"  It  isn't  nonsense.     Just  see  here !" 

He  stood  before  the  mantel-piece.,  and  rested  his  hands  light- 
ly upon  it.  Between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  each  hand  he  held 
the  end  of  a  smooth  broom  straw  about  eight  inches  long. 

"Now  bang  those  two  bits  of  straw  across  this  one,  one  at 
each  end,  by  my  fingers,"  he  said. 

I  picked  up  the  two  bits.  They  were  each  about  two  inches 
long,  doubled  in  the  middle,  making  in  shape,  the  letter  V.  I 
hung  them  across  the  long  straw  as  commanded,  their  ends  just 
touching  the  mantel. 

•'Make  the  points  incline  toward  the  centre — just  a  little," 
ordered  the  boy.  Command  comes  natural  to  him.  The  queer 
thing  is  that  people  don't  often  protest. 

I  turned  the  points  toward  the  centre — just  the  tiniest  bit. 
Then  a  funny  thing  happened.  Slowly,  slowly,  as  if  by  some 
irresistible  impulse,  the  two  little  pointed  bits  of  straw  began 
to  move  along  their  support.  They  went  at  about  the  same 
rate,  their  legs  moving  along  the  mantel,  their  heads  pointed 
toward  the  centre  of  I  lie  si  i  :i  u. 

"Well— I— declare!" 

"  Steady,  steady,"  said  the  boy,  flushed  and  laughing. 

The  two  little  broom  straws  walked  along.  Walked!  Yes,  they 
seemed  to  do  just  that.  If  ever  things  in  this. .world  appearing 
to  know  their  purpose,  and  move  steadily  toward  it,  those  two 
broom  straws  did.  They  walked  evenly  along,  met  in  the  cen- 
tre, and,  their  points  touching,  stood  still,  forming  a  pyramid. 

"There!"  cried  the  boy,  triumphantly. 


Hi'  lowered  Ins  long  straw,  drew  it  out,  and  the  little  pyramid 
Mood  erect,  made  so  apparently  by  its  own  volition. 

••  I  never  would  have  believed  it !''  I  said. 

"  Isn't  thai   worth  getting  up  for.'"  asked  the  boy. 

We  tried  it  on  the  polished  foot-board  of  the  bedstead,  and  <>n 
other  snrfares.  The  little  broom  straws  didn't  like  too  much 
friel  ion  :  lint  \\  ho  does? 

Then  we  experimented  a  little.  If  we  started  iln-  straws  in 
the  centre,  the  points  slightly  inclined  outward,  they  walked  in 
the  opposite  direction,  stopping  only  at  the  fingers  holding  I  he 
straw  .  If  one  was  bent  to  form  a  shai  per  angle  than  the  other. 
and  its  "legs"  cut  a  little  shorter,  the  longer,  broader  straw 
would  pass  completely  over  its  smaller  comrade,  the  little  one 
going  under  without  a  hitch,  and  each  proceeding  on  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way  until  it  reached  the  opposite  end.  This  was 
very  fanny.  The  straws  must  not  drag  too  much,  just  touch. 

"  Seems  just  as  if  they  had  sense,  doesn't  it  ?"  musingly  asked 
the  boy,  watching  them. 

"  If  I  hadn't  seen  it,  I  never  would  have  believed  it!"  I  re- 
peated, creeping,  shivering,  back  to  bed  at  last. 

"  I  wouldn't  myself,  either,"  declared  the  boy,  emphatically. 

But  that's  nothing.  That  boy  never  believes  anything  until 
it  is  proved  to  his  complete  satisfaction.  E.  L.  C. 


THE    OLDEST   BUILDING  IN   THE   WORLD. 

TP^IIE  most  ancient,  the  most  picturesque,  and  the  most  inter- 
I  estiug  pile  in  the  world  stands  half  a  mile  below  London 
Bridge,  commanding  the  Thames  from  St.  Saviour's  Creek  to  St. 
Olave's  Wharf,  and  is  known  as  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  very  name  of  this  wonderful  building  suggests  a  thou- 
sand dramas.  It  is  a  palace,  a  court,  a  hall  of  council,  or  a  State 
prison,  as  the  fancy  chooses  to  make  it.  Its  very  walls  speak 
with  human  interest,  and  every  inch  of  the  massive  structure  is 
identified  with  human  life.  Its  existence  began  before  history 
itself  took  definite  shape.  A  part  of  it  was  a  Saxon  stronghold, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Saxon  chronicles.  The  remains  of  a  Roman 
wall  may  still  be  traced  near  its  foundations,  which  many  writ- 
ers insist  have  existed  since  the  days  of  Caesar.  The  plan  of  the 
building,  iu  its  present  form,  was  commenced  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  As  it  surpasses  all  other  edifices  in  interest,  so  its 
antiquity  dwarfs  them  into  comparative  insignificance.  With 
its  eight  hundred  years  of  historic  life,  and  its  nineteen  hundred 
years  of  traditional  fame,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  all  we 
know,  and  a  part  of  all  we  are.  The  historic  pride  of  other  fa- 
mous buildings  pales  before  this  grim  old  battlement.  The  oldest 
palace  in  Europe — the  west  front  of  the  Burg,  in  Vienna — dates 
from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  old  Louvre  was  commenced  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  Tuileries  iu  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. Versailles  had  no  existence  before  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  in  England,  and  its  site  was  a  swamp  and  wilderness.  The 
wonderful  Escurial  belongs  to  the.  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
beautiful  Sans  Souci,  the  pride  of  German  emperors,  was  erected 
as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Kremlin,  of  Moscow,  and 
the  I  >oge's  Palace,  in  Venice,  can  date  only  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, anil  the  ohli  st  part  of  the  Vatican  was  commenced  by  the 
man  whose  name  it  bears — Borgia.  The  Seraglio  iu  Stambonl 
was  built  by  Mohammed  II.,  and  the  Serail  of  Jerusalem  was 
erected  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  The  palaces  of  such 
ancient  names  as  Athens,  Cairo,  and  Teheran,  are  but  modern 
inventions. 

Within  the  vaults  of  this  ancient  pile  many  a  book  was  writ- 
ten. There  the  accomplished  Duke  of  Orleans  wrote  his  charm- 
ing Poesies.  There  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  his  Historic  of  tlie 
U'ni'/il.  There  Elliot  produced  bis  Monarchy  of  Man,  and  Penn 
his  JY0  Cross,  no  Crotrn.  Upon  its  stones  men  and  women  have 
engraved  the  thoughts  which  burned  within  their  souls,  and 
every  chamber  tells  a  story  of  human  experience.  The  mighty 
structure  seems  to  echo  with  human  ambition  and  glory,  love 
and  hate,  hope  and  despair.  Tragedy  and  comedy  walk  hand 
in  hand  through  its  corridors.  England's  history  is  there,  and 
with  it  much  of  the  history  of  the  world.  Cranmer  and  Latimer 
and  Ridley  speak  to  us  from  its  walls;  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Elizabeth,  haunt  us  at  every  turn  ;  and  Raleigh 
and  Wyat  t  and  Sir  Thomas  More  here  stamped  the  very  stones 
with  the  impress  of  their  own  lofty  dignity. 

Great  iu  history,  the  Tower  is  equally  great  in  literature.  It 
colors  the  thoughts  of  Bacon  and  the  inspiration  of  Shakespeare, 
and  the  one  structure  iu  the  world  which  seems  to  have  gather- 
ed into  itself  the  great  stream  of  events  and  the  great  stream  of 
human  experience  is  the  Tower  of  London.  ZITEI.LA  COCKE 
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MEMORABLE   MEMORIES. 

BY    FRED    F.    FOSTER. 

IN  HAEPEH'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  April  19  there  appeared  an 
article  entitled  "  How  to  Remember  Dates,"  which  will  profit 
those  who  have  not  already  done  so  to  read.    As  a  supplement  to 
that  article  the  writer  has  prepared  the  following  : 

Breathe  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  and  then  write  upon  it  with 
your  finger  or  whatever  else  you  choose.  The  inscription  will 
soon  become  invisible ;  but  if  the  glass  is  laid  away  where  no- 
tliiim  ran  touch  it,  by  breathing  upon  it  at  any  time  the  writ- 
ing will  again  be  brought  to  view. 

Similarly,  metaphysicians  —  those  who  deal  with  mental  phe- 
nomena— claim  that  any  impression  made  upon  the  mind  is  in- 
delible ;  in  other  words,  that  what  one  learns  he  always  knows. 
The  vast  amount  of  information  which,  accordantly  with  this 
theory,  must  accumulate  in  one's  mind  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  would  be  valueless  if  one  were  unable  to  use  it  as  occasion 
required.  And  "memory"  is  -what  that  faculty  is  called  which 
enables  one  to  reproduce  the  stored-away  information,  as  the 
breath  reproduces  the  writing  above  mentioned. 

Early  in  the  article  referred  to  the  author  says  :  "  By  patient, 
well-directed  effort,  any  intelligent  boy  or  girl  can  develop  his 
or  her  memory,  however  poor  it  may  be."  The  assertion  is  true 
and  encouraging :  but  some  have  by  nature  possessed,  or  by 
"  well-directed  effort "  acquired,  marvellous  memories. 

The  Emperor  Claudius — who  adopted  the  infamous  Nero,  and 
was  poisoned  by  the  latter's  mother  that  her  sou  might  be  raised 
to  the  throne — so  thoroughly  memorized  the  works  of  Homer, 
Salhist,  and  Aristotle,  that  if  given  any  line  in  these  works  he 
could  complete  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurred.  And  the 
philosopher  Seneca — Nero's  preceptor — is  said  uever  to  have  for- 
gotten anything  ;  could  repeat  four  thousand  names  in  the  order 
iu  which  they  were  stated  to  him. 

Some  two  centuries  ago  a  young  Corsican  resided  in  I'adua 
• — whither  he  had  come  to  study  law  —  who  was  reported  to 
have  a  remarkable  memory.  A  promiueut  man  in  the  city, 
Muretus  by  name,  expressed  a  desire  to  test  his  ability,  and  tbe 
student  willingly  consented  to  have  him  do  so.  Accompanied 
by  a  number  of  auditors,  the  two  retired  to  a  drawing-room, 
where  Muretus  dictated  words  iu  various  languages,  and  having 
no  connection  with  one  another,  until  he  was  weary,  as  was  the 
one  who  wrote  them  down.  The  Corsicau  repeated  them  as  they 
had  been  delivered;  beginning  with  the  last,  repeated  them 
backward ;  recited  them  iu  any  order  desired,  unhesitatingly 
and  without  making  a  single  mistake. 

Probably  no  one  ever  possessed  a  more  notable  memory  than 
Magliabecchi,  who  was  born  in  Florence  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  never  outside  the  limits  of  the  city. 
He  read  everything  that  he  came  across,  aud  remembered  every 
word  that  he  read.  Throughout  Europe  those  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits  would  seek  of  him  information  with  reference  to  "  au- 
thorities "  upon  subjects  which  they  intended  to  treat.  Such  in- 
formation he  was  always  prepared  to  furnish,  frequently  refer- 
ring the  inquirer  to  two  hundred  authors. 

On  a  certain  occasion  Duke-  Cosmo  III.  asked  him  if  ho  knew 
of  a  particular  volume  aud  where  it  could  be  obtained.  He  re- 
plied: "Sire,  there  is  but  oue  copy  in  existence,  aud  the  wealth 
of  your  realm  would  not  enable  you  to  purchase  it.  It  is  iu  the 
library  of  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople  ;  is  the  seventh  book  on 
the  seventh  shelf  ou  the  right  hand  as  you  enter  the  room." 


OUR  TIMEP;ECES. 

WHAT  familiar  aud  commonplace  friends  are  our  timepieces! 
How  dependent  we  are  upou  their  voices  and  their  fidel- 
ity !  Yet  there  was  a  period  when  people  relied  upon  very  crude 
and  inexact  measurements  of  time,  compared  to  the  accurate 
instruments  which  remind  us  of  the  flight  of  moments  and  hours 
aud  days. 

Many  authorities  ascribe  the  invention  of  clocks  to  Pacificus, 
Archdeacon  of  Verona  in  the  ninth  century;  while  others  accord 
the  invention  to  Boethius  in  the  sixth  century.  Whichever  of 
these  statements  is  true,  we  see  how  long  people  of  culture  and 
learning  were  dependent  upon  sundials.  Hour-glasses — which 
measured  time  by  sand — were  found  upon  almost  all  the  desks  of 
the  students  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Alfred  the  Great 
measured  time  by  the  burning  of  a  candle,  and  was  very  careful  to 
trim  the  wick  himself,  that  it  might  burn  steadily.  Little  instru- 
ments for  measurement  of  time,  called  clepsydra?,  were  filled  with 
water,  the  measured  dropping  of  which  marked  the  minutes  and 


hours.  Clocks  moved  by  weights  are  said  to  have  existed  first 
among  the  Saracens.  The  most  ancient  clock  of  which  we  have 
any  record  was  erected  in  a  tower  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  of 
France,  in  1379,  by  Henry  de  Wyck,  a  German  artist.  Shortly 
after  that  period  clocks  were  erected  at  Strasbourg.  Courtray, 
and  Speyer.  The  use  of  the  pendulum  was  suggested  very  much 
iu  the  same  way  that  the  thought  which  led  to  the  theory  of 
gravitation  began  in  Newton's  mind.  Galileo,  when  only  twfiit\ 
years  of  age,  was  standing  one  day  in  the  great  church  of  Pisa, 
aud  observed  a  lamp,  suspended  from  a  ceiling,  as  it  swung 
backward  and  forward.  To  Galileo's  mind  the  regularity  of  the 
movement  suggested  a  train  of  thought,  which  led  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  method  now  in  use  —  the  measuring  of  time  by 
means  of  a  pendulum.  Like  every  other  invention,  improve- 
ments came  with  years,  until  the  force  of  ingenuity  seemed  un- 
able to'go  further,  and  wonderful  clocks  have  been  possessed  by 
all  nations.  A  town-hall  clock  in  Liverpool  has  kept  its  works 
unimpaired  for  oue  hundred  years,  accurately  measuring  the 
time.  A  clock  iu  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  is  controlled  by  a  clock 
in  the  observatory  on  Caltou  Hill,  aud  neither  varies  from  pre- 
cise indication  of  the  hour.  Oue  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
workmanship  is  to  be  seen  among  the  historical  relics  of  Eng- 
land— a  clock  presented  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Anne  Boleyn. 

Watches  came  after  clocks,  aud  first  made  their  appearauce  at 
Nuremberg  about  the  year  1477,  aud  were  called  Nuremberg 
Eggs,  from  their  shape.  Some  were  made  in  form  of  a  pear,  aud 
were  frequently  fixed  iu  the  head  of  a  walking -cane.  As  the 
pendulum  wrought  the  perfection  of  the  clock,  so  the  watch 
was  not  completed  until  the  invention  of  the  spiral  spring  as  a 
regulator.  This  was  done  by  Dr.  Hooko  about  the  year  1658. 
These  egg-shaped,  pear-shaped  watches  were  hung  from  a  girdle, 
aud  soon  all  sorts  of  shapes  came  into  vogue.  An  Englishman, 
Morgan,  a  collector  of  curiosities,  has  a  watch  in  form  of  a  golden 
horn,  which  discharges  every  hour  a  diminutive  pistol.  The 
Earl  of  Stanhope  has  a  watch  in  shape  of  an  egg,  cut  in  jacynth 
and  set  with  diamonds.  Lady  Fitzgerald  has  iu  her  possession 
a  watch  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  present  from  Louis  XIII. 
to  Charles  I.  of  Euglaud,  ornamented  with  a  picture  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon.  A  very  beautiful  watch,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  in  form  of  a  duck,  ornamented 
with  scrolls  aud  angels'  heads,  the  wheels  working  on  rubies. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  France  it  became  the  absurd  fash- 
ion to  wear  watches  ornamented  with  skeletons  and  deaths' 
heads,  aud  other  frightful  shapes,  a  fashion  set  by  tbe  famous 
Diana  de  Poictiers.  In  1620  watches  began  to  assume  the 
shapes  now  universally  worn,  although  iu  the  seventeenth  ceu- 
tury  it  became  quite  the  fashion  to  wear  watches  in  form  of  a 
cross. 

FIFTEEN  TO-DAY. 

BY  MARY  A.  DENISON. 

FOR  the  last  time,  dear  dolly,  I  dress  you, 
And  carefully  put  you  away; 
You  can't  tell  how  much  I  shall  miss  you, 
But  then  I  am  fifteen  to-day. 

And  you,  not  so  very  much  younger — 
Have  you  nothing  at  parting  to  say? 

Are  you  sorry  our  fun  is  all  over, 
And  that  I  am  fifteen  to-day? 

What  walks  we  have  had  through  the  clover; 

What  rides  on  the  top  of  the  hay; 
What  feasting  in  grandmother's  garret! 

And  now  I  must  put  you  away. 

Cousin  Ethel  just  buried  her  dolly, 
With  its  eyes  open  wide,  and  as  blue 

As  yours,  my  sweet  dolly,  this  minute; 
I  couldn't  do  that,  dear,  to  you. 

Oh,  stop,  dolly!   what  am  I  thinking? 

Why  cannot  I  give  you  away? 
There's  a  poor  little  girl  I  love  dearly, 

And  she's  only  ten  years  to-day. 

How  happy  your  bright  face  would  make  her! 

She  never  had  playthings  like  you, 
With  all  your  fine  dresses  and  trinkets. 

Yes,  dolly,  that's  just  what  I'll  do. 

I  do  believe,  dolly,  I'm  crying. 

"What  nonsense,  child!"   grandma  would  say. 
Qood-by;   one  last  kiss;   I'm  half  sorry 

That  I  am  fifteen,  dear,  to-day. 
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DOG    STUDIES. 

THE  principal  difference  between  a  pug-clog  and  a  cur  is  that 
you  have  to  pay  a  big  amount  for  tbe  first,  and  you  can't  get 
rid  of  tbe  second  at  any  price. 


A    HAPPY    THOUGHT. 
A  CAT  sat  on  our  fence  one  night, 

And  merrily  saug  be; 
His  coat  was  mottled  black  and  white, 

As  I  could  plainly  see. 

I  called  to  him,  I  bawled  to  him, 

Hut  be  would  not  reply ; 
He  sang  with   unabated  vim, 

And  "winked  bis  otbcr  r\r." 

I  took  my  ancient  pistol  down 

From  its  accustomed  place. 
I  fear  a  very  murd'rous  frown 

O'erspread  my  handsome  face. 

I  shot  at,  him,  nor  missed  my  aim, 

I>ut  still  In-  would  not  go: 
Though  bullet-pierced,  he  sang  the  same, 

My  brave,  untiring  foe. 

A  thought  at  last  came  to  my  head — 

/sang;    I  knew  he'd  wince! 
Hut  he  did  mure  ;  in  fright  he  fled. 

I've  never  seen  him  since.      HELEN  GRANBERY. 


FILIAL    PRIDE. 

"Oil,  PAPA;       HOW    NOULE   YOU    LOOK1.1' 

A    TERRIBLE  DEPRIVATION. 
"  WHY,  Willie,  why  are  you  crying  so?" 

"Boo-hoo!     Mamma   won't   let  me  have   any  sugar  on  my 
honey." 


POOR   LOGIC. 

FATHER.  "  I  suppose  you're  glad  vacation  is  so  near." 
DONALD.  "I  don't  know;  'cause  the  quicker  it  gets  here, the 
sooner  it  will  be  over." 


DIFFERENT    OPINIONS. 

TYLER.  "I'd  like  to  have  seen  that  baseball  match  yesterday. 
Tin'  «core  was  20  to  0,  "wasn't  it  ?" 

PERRY.  "Yes;  but  our  side  was  the  nothing — I  didn't  care 
much  for  it." 


PROOF    IN    THE    EATING. 

"DON'T  eat  any  green  apples,"  cautioned  mamma,  as  Walter 
started  for  his  uncle's  farm. 

"But  how  am  I  to  know  they  ain't  ripe  unless  I  eat  them?" 
asked  Walter ;  "  because  some  apples  are  green  when  they're 
ripe." 


A    HAPPY    PLAN. 

SAMMY.  "  I  wish  that  geographies  and  arithmetics  had  lots 
and  lots  of  pictures." 

TEACHER.  "  Why  so  ?" 

SAMMY.  "  Then  there  wouldn't  be  so  much  printing,  and  we 
wouldn't  have  so  much  to  learn  in  each." 


A    GREAT    EXPENSE. 

"HOMPH!"  said  Larkin  to  himself  over  his  history  lesson, 
••  it  must  cost  an  awful  lot  of  money  to  keep  the  King  of  Spain 
in  crowns  that  will  lit  until  he's  grown  up." 


DEGREES    OF    GREATNESS. 

RANDOLPH.  "My  papa  took  dinner  with  the  President  once." 
ARCHIE.  "Pooh!  what's  that?     Sfy  papa  used  to   know  Mr. 
Barn  urn." 


AN    INCONVENIENT    GAME. 

KENT.  "Do  you  ever  play  tennis  with  your  big  brother?" 
NEEI.Y.  "  Smietimi's  :  but  I  don't  like  to.  because  when  a  ball 
gets  lost,  be  sits  down  and  smokes  while  I  look  for  it." 


IN    HARD    LUCK. 

"I  DON'T  think  we'll  have  many  cherries  this  year,"  sighed 
Charlie,  "'cause  sister  thinks  cherry  blossoms  are  meant  to 
decorate  the  rooms  with.  That's  why." 


Now  that  marble-time  is  coming  \n,  mothers  and  fathers 
would  be  glad  to  see  patent  trousers  with  cast-iron  knees  for 
bovs. 


PLUCK. 
IIo\v  TOMMY  TRATJIH.ES  \VAS  CARRIED  DOWN  TO  THE  BOTTOM  OF  TUK 

8EA    HY    A    FI6H,  AN1>   WAS   IIAULHD   UP,    WITH   HIS   FI611,  IN   A   FISHERMAN'S 
NET. 
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COLONEL    PEGGY. 


BY  JOSEPHINE   BALESTIER. 


I 


T  isn't  fair,  Jack.     Girls  can  be  soldiers  as  well  as 
boys,  and  I  think  you  might  let  me  joiii  your  com- 
pany,'' said  Peggy,  pleading  and  defiant. 

It  was  an  old  argument  between  them.     Jack  had  or- 
ganized a  company  among  the  boys  of  his  age  in  Bellamy, 
the  village  in  which  the  Osborne  family  spent  their  sum- 
mers, and  Peggy — who,  up  to  this  time,  had  always  been 
her  brother's  companion   and  friend,  sharing  with  him 
his  games  and  his  tramps,  his  rides  and  fishing  expedi- 
tions, and  even  his  contempt  for  girls — was  as  much  as- 
tonished as  hurt  when 
lie   refused    to  let  her 
enlist  because  she  her- 
self belonged  to  the  de- 
spised sex.       In   vain 
she  begged  and  protest- 
ed.    It  was  Jack's  phi- 
losophy that  a  girl's  a 
girl  and  a  boy's  a  boy. 
To  his  mind  there  were 
two  classes  of  society 
— one   included    those 
fit    for    soldiers;     the 
other,  those  designated 
as  "  no  good." 

To  the  latter  class 
belonged  all  girls,  and 
happy  the  few  boys 
considered  worthy  the 
aristocracy  of  the  for- 
mer, for  Jack  was  a 
favorite  among  the 
Bellamy  boys,  who 
thought  him  a  stun- 
ning good  fellow, 
though  he  ivas  a  city 
chap.  He  had  come 
back  this  summer  fresh 
from  a  military  school, 
full  of  the  plan  of  or- 
ganizing a  company 
among  the  boys  at  Bel- 
lamy, and  had  been 
received  with  enthusi- 
asm. Eager  followers 
rallied  about  his  stand- 
ard. It  was  soon  the 
ambition  of  every  boy 
in  the  village  to  belong 
to  Osborne's  company. 


Captain  Jack  himself  looked  upon  each  new  acquaint- 
ance as  so  much  possible  military  material.  When  his 
six-year-old  cousin  Arthur  came  to  visit  them,  he  prompt- 
ly worked  him  in  as  a  drummer-boy,  and  when  the  don- 
key was  given  to  Peggy,  ''Great  Scott,  what  an  Order- 
ly !"  he  cried. 

Peggy's  resolute  appeal  to  Captain  Jack  that  September 
morning  was  the  last  arrow  in  her  quiver.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  would  start  for  the  train  that  was  to  carry 
him  to  the  city,  where  his  school  was  reopening.  The 
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Osbornes  planned  to  stay  in  the  country  later  tlian  usual 
that  autumn,  and  until  they  returned  to  the  winter  house 
Jack  was  to  go  back  and  forth  daily. 

Now  Peggy  argued  with  her  \\ise  little  self  that  the 
excitement  of  this  "beginning  day"  might  make  Jack 
particularly  good-natured,  and  that  his  good  nature 
might  induce  him  to  yield.  So  once  more  she  pleaded 
that  it  wasn't  fair;  that  girls  could  be  soldiers  as  well  as 
hoys,  and  that  she  did  think  he  might  let  her  "list." 

"Pshaw!"  laughed  Jack,  swinging  his  strap  of  books 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  opened  the  door,  "don't  be  a 
goose,  Peg !  Who  ever  heard  of  a  girl  soldier,  I'd  like 
to  know?" 

"  I  did,"  answered  Peggy,  stanchly.  "  There  was  Joan 
of  Arc.  Don't  you  remember  Cousin  Bessie's  telling  us 
about  her?  And  there  were  lots  of  Queens  of  England 
and  France,  and  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and — every- 
where; and  they  used  to  go  to  war  at  the  head  of  their 
armies,  and  they  used  to  win  the  battles;  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  them — 

"Pooh!"  interrupted  Jack.  "That's  all  nonsense! 
They  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago.  It  couldn't  happen 
now.  Look  here!"  he  went  on,  not  unkindly,  seeing  his 
little  sister's  rueful  face,  "  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Peg,  but 
really  I  couldn't.  The  other  fellows  wouldn't  like  it. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do,"  he  added,  magnani- 
mously. "You  can  be  hospital  nurse,  and  when  one 
of  us  is  wounded,  and  carried  off  the  battle-field  bleeding, 
you  can  wind  handkerchiefs  around  us,  like  that  girl  in 
the  picture,  you  know,  with  the  wounded  knight,  and  you 
can  pretend  to  pour  stuff  on  us  out  of  big  bottles." 

But  Peggy  was  not  to  be  appeased  by  handkerchiefs 
and  big  black  bottles.  Once,  when  her  mother  was  ill, 
the  smell  of  ether  had  driven  Peggy  out  of  the  house. 
She  had  never  forgotten  the  queer  feeling  it  had  given 
her;  and  to  be  offered  the  post  of  nurse,  in  which  she  felt 
sure  that  she  would  have  to  deal  with  drugs  even  more 
terrible, was  adding  insult  to  injury. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  hospital  nurse,"  she  said,  trying 
like  the  little  soldier  she  really  was  to  steady  the  lips  that 
would  quiver.  "I  don't  want  to  be  a  hospital  nurse;  I 
want  to  be  a  soldier!" 

"  Oh,  come,  now,  Peggikins,  don't  take  it  so  hard !  I'd 
let  you,  you  know,  if  I  possibly  could.  But  you  see  it  nev- 
er would  do.  Good-by.  It's  time  I  was  off.  Soldiers  have 
to  be  prompt,  you  know.  Good-by.  Cheer  up,  Peg;" 
and  away  he  ran,  and  was  almost  out  of  sight  before  Peg- 
gy knew  that  he  was  gone. 

Then  she  ran  after  him,  shouting:  "Jack,  Jack,  I'm 
going  to  play  I'm  a  soldier,  anyway." 

But  Jack  was  beyond  hearing,  and  Peggy  walked  slow- 
ly back  to  the  house.  "  I  don't  care,"  she  said  to  herself 
again.  It  was  her  usual  way  of  expressing  that  she  did 
care  a  great  deal — "  I  don't  care;  I'll  just  play  by  myself, 
without  Jack,  and  I  won't  be  only  a  private  either;  I'll 
be  a  Captain,  and  Arthur  shall  be  my  staff,  and  I'll  make 
Stub  my  Orderly." 

In  a  few  minutes  she  had  forgotten  her  injury,  and  was 
coaxing  over  Arthur,  who  proved  a  willing  deserter. 
Now  that  the  other  army  had  retreated  behind  the  stony 
hills  of  algebra  and  Latin  conjugations,  why  should  he 
not  join  the  enemy,  in  whose  camp  there  was  still  some 
fun  to  be  had? 

Elated  at  her  easy  victory,  Peggy  settled  herself  gayly 
in  the  hammock  under  the  apple-trees  to  make  three  sol- 
dier caps — one  for  herself,  one  for  Arthur  (she  did  not 
think  it  fair  for  him  to  wear  the  one  he  used  in  Jack's 
company,  and  the  first  article  in  Peggy's  simple  creed 
was  fairness),  and  one  for  the  astonished  Stub.  She  had 
great  difficulty  in  making  this  obstinate  young  Orderly 
keep  it  on  his  head.  In  the  first  place  lie  insisted  upon 
wearing  his  ears  outside  the  cap.  Those  ears  were  the 
most  energetic  organs  that  our  friend  Stub  possessed.  No 


matter  with  what  decision  and  firmness  he  refused  to 
move  the  rest  of  his  body,  his  ears  at  least  never  balked. 
They  wagged  incessantly,  like  a  pendulum.  They  were 
a  sort  of  moral  weather-vane,  indicating  his  mood— which 
way  his  humor  blew— waving  contentedly  over  his  meals, 
indignantly  "answering  back"  in  quarrels,  or  keeping 
languid  time  with  his  step  as  he  promenaded  along  the 
country  roads.  In  turn  they  were  excited,  inquisitive, 
meek,  resolute.  Just  now  they  were  rebellious.  The 
idea  of  being  forced  into  wearing  on  one's  head  a  peaked 
thing  for  all  tin;  world  like  a  dunce's  cap!  What  would 
the  other  donkeys  say?  And  the  horses  who  had  always 
made  fun  of  him — how  they  would  grin!  It  was  an  out- 
rage. The  eloquent  ears  flapped  revolt.  Peggy  and 
Arthur  only  laughed  aloud  at  the  grotesque  figure  he  cut 
as  they  tied  the  red  cap  under  his  chin  with  two  hair  rib- 
bons ;  but  Stub  did  not  see  the  joke.  For  once  Master 
Stubborn  must  himself  be  the  victim. 

The  children,  still  laughing,  led  him  under  Cousin 
Bessie's  window,  and  at  sight  of  the  fantastic  Stub  she 
joined  in  their  merriment.  She  asked  whether  it  would 
be  beneath  the  Orderly's  dignity  to  fetch  her  some  em- 
broidery floss  from  one  of  the  village  shops,  and  though 
Stub's  ears  declared  fiercely  that  it  would  be,  the  Captain 
and  "Staff"  were  only  too  delighted  to  have  a  legiti- 
mate errand  for  their  Orderly. 

So  to  town  the  martial  trio  went,  astonishing  the  qui- 
et villagers  by  their  military  appearance.  They  begged 
many  errands  of  Mrs.  Osborne  and  "Lady  Bess,"  as  they 
called  their  pretty  cousin,  and  these  done,  marched  about 
the  lawn  drumming,  with  a  keener  sense  of  fun  than  of 
musical  time,  until  they  were  summoned  to  luncheon, 
when  Peggy,  her  face  flushed  with  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment, her  shoulders  back  and  head  high,  cried:  "Right 
about  face !  Proceed  to  mess,  my  men  !" 

Her  mother  said  that  Peggy  must  rest  a  little  while  af- 
ter luncheon.  Soldiers  should  be  strong  for  their  work, 
and  her  little  Captain  would  not  be  able  to  bear  the 
strain  of  a  warrior's  life  unless  she  took  a  furlough  some- 
times. 

With  such  tactful  arguments,  Mrs.  Osborne,  putting  a 
book  into  Peggy's  hand,  persuaded  her  to  sit  down  in  the 
cool  shady  nursery  and  read  for  an  hour.  Peggy  looked 
longingly  from  the  matter-of-fact  library  cover  of  her 
book  to  the  free  woods  and  lawn  with  all  a  soldier's  im- 
patience to  be  on  the  field  of  battle.  Her  mother  stole 
from  the  room,  and  with  her  unconscious  instinct  for 
finding  honey  even  in  the  least  fragrant  flower,  Peggy 
in  a  few  minutes  turned  with  a  sigh  to  the  book. 

She  had  expected  to  drag  out  the  imprisoned  hour,  but 
her  book  brought  the  woods  and  the  open  air  into  the 
house.  She  was  soon  lost  in  its  delights,  and  wandered 
on  and  on,  forgetting  her  own  Staff  and  Orderly  in  tales 
of  knightly  adventure,  of  courageous  deeds  of  war. 
There  was  one  story  that  particularly  thrilled  her.  It 
was  of  a  brave  and  clever  Captain  who,  by  a  sudden  brill- 
iant manoeuvre,  saved  his  men  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
life.  Peggy  thought  she  would  like  to  defend  her  Staff  in 
just  that  noble  and  daring  way.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  defend  it  from.  It  was  as  safe  as — as  pudding! 

Peggy  read  on  greedily.  The  afternoon  was  slipping, 
slipping  into  the  land  of  yesterday,  but  she  did  not  heed 
its  departure,  nor  once  look  up  until,  noting  a  shadow 
glide  across  the  page,  she  started,  and  then  laughed,  to 
find  that  it  was  not  one  of  her  heroes  come  to  life,  but 
her  own  mother  bending  over  her. 

"Well,  little  maid,  you  have  taken  a  longer  rest  than 
I  prescribed.  Is  your  book  so  very  interesting?" 

Then  Peggy,  witli  gleaming  eyes,  repeated  the  story  of 
the  brave  officer  and  how  he  had  saved  his  men. 

The  ever-sympathetic  mamma  listened  attentively,  and 
the  story  over,  she  and  Peggy  had  one  of  their  "nice 
talks." 
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"But  all  this  Is  not  what  I  came  to  say,  sweet  P.  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  take  the  donkey-cart  and  go  to 
meet  Jack  on  the  4.27.  If  you  start  directly,  you  will 
reach  the  station  just  in  time.  I  am  sure  Arthur  would 
like  to  go  with  you,  and  coming  back  he  can  sit  behind. 
Make  haste,  dear.  See,  the  cart  is  at  the  door." 

Away  fle\v  Peggy  for  her  hat  and  Arthur.  Strange  to 
say,  Arthur  was  easily  found,  and  still  stranger,  so  was 
the  hat.  The  former  miracle  was  attributed  to  mamma; 
as  to  the  latter,  there  was  not  time  to  solve  the  mystery, 
1  for  the  train  would  be  due  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  Peggy 
had  learned  that  Master  Stubborn  went  on  no  schedule 
time;  that  he  made  his  time-table  to  fit  the  stock  of  en- 
ergy he  happened  to  have  011  hand. 

She  sprang-  lightly  to  her  seat  in  the  pretty  little  don- 
key-cart, while  Arthur  clambered  up  on  the  other  side. 
They  had  oil  their  regimentals,  for  Peggy  wished  to  show 
Jack  that  she  could  be  a  soldier. 


MAKING    SOLDItli    CAPS. 

"  Good-by,  mamma  !  Good-by,  Lady  Bess!  Go 'long. 
Stub!  Obey,  Orderly !  Eight  about  face!  Advance!" 

"Good-by!  Be  good  children.  Don't  let  Stub  run 
away  with  you." 

"  He  couldn't  if  he  tried,"  laughed  back  Peggy. 

Apparently  he  had  no  intention  of  trying.  His  mood 
seemed  a  pensive  one,  aud  he  started  off  on  a  thoughtful 
ramble. 

"  It's  just  as  well  mamma  allowed  so  much  time  for 
us,"  observed  Peggy.  "  At  this  rate  we  sha'n't  have  much 
time  to  spare  at  the  station.  We  must  sit  up  very  straight 
like  soldiers,"  she  went  on.  "Perhaps  when  Jack  sees 
how  much  like  one  I  look  in  my  cap,  he'll  let  me  join  his 
company,  after  all.  Oh,  I  read  such  a  splendid  soldier 
story  this  afternoon,  Arthur!" 

"Did  you?"  cried  the  Staff,  eagerly.  Whenever  it 
scented  a  story  in  the  air,  it  pricked  up  its  ears  like  a  war- 
horse  at  the  smell  of  powder.  "Oh,  do  tell  it  to  me, 
jpZease,  Peggy !" 

"  W-e-e-11,"  assented  Peggy,  with  a  grand  air,  "if  you 
will  promise  to  call  me  Captain,  and  mind  me  as  your 
s'perior  off'cer — 

"What's  a  s'perior  off'cer?"  asked  Arthur,  in  an  awed 
voice. 

"A  s'perior  off'cer  is  above  you  in  the  army,  and  his 
men  have  to  do  just  what  he  tells  them  to.  This  story 
that  I'm  going  to  tell  you  is  all  about  a  s'perior  off'cer." 

"Well,  tell  ahead!"  said  Arthur.      "Don't  make  Stub 


go  any  faster,  and  there'll  be  plenty  of  time  for  the  whole 
of  the  story." 

So,  as  they  crawled  along  the  country  road,  and  through 
the  village  to  the  station,  Peggy  told  the  story.  It  lasted 
beyond  the  loitering  houses  on  the  outskirts,  aud  moun- 
ted to  the  last  thrilling  scene  just  before  the  soldiers 
reached  the  station. 

This  station  was  awkwardly  situated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  track  from  Bellamy,  and  it,  was  impossible  to  wait 
for  a  train  on  the  village  side  of  the  rails  because  the  ap- 
proach led  down  a  steep  hill. 

As  Stub,  still  deep  in  reverie,  descended  the  hill,  his 
meditative  step  became  slower  and  slower.  Peggy  tried 
to  urge  him  into  a  trot.  She  was  always  a  little  uneasy 
about  crossing  the  track,  and  liked  to  get  it  over  quickly. 
But  the  nature  of  Master  Stubborn  was  not  a  plastic  one. 
He  was  begged  to  go  faster;  therefore  he  slackened  his 
pace.  Calmly  he  crept  down  the  hill,  calmly  took  three 
steps  on  the  track — and  calmly  stood  still. 

It  was  a  favorite  pastime  of  his  to  stop  short  without 
warning,  and  not  to  stir  until  his  inclination  dictated. 
Peggy,  who  loved  this  pet  of  hers  with  the  love  of  a 
friend  and  the  new  additional  bond  of  a  brother  in  arms, 
could  not  bear  to  whip  him,  though,  when  it  became  in- 
evitable, Stub  himself  never  seemed  to  mind  it  at  all. 
He  went  right  on  in  his  wicked  way,  or  declined  to  go  on 
in  any  way  at  all. 

He  declined  now,  and  even  his  gentle  mistress  saw,  as 
Stub  stood  on  the  dangerous  track,  that  if  ever  donkey 
needed  whipping  this  was  the  occasion.  But  her  donkey 
was  an  Orderly.  His  most  effective  stimulus  should 
come  from  a  military  command.  The  superior  officer 
gave  it,  sternly:  "Forward,  Orderly!  Advance,  I  say!" 

But  the  Orderly  did  not  advance. 

"Oh,  Stub,  you  must  go  "long,"  Peggy  pleaded.  "Don't 
you  see  this  is  the  railroad  track,  and  you'll  be  run  over 
if  you  stay  here?  Go  'long,  Stub;  go  'long." 

Stub  remained  unmoved. 

"He  doesn't  seem  to  obey  his  s'perior  off'cer  so  very 
much,"  chuckled  the  Staff. 

"There  is  nothing  to  laugh  about,  Arthur.  'Sh-h ! 
There's  the  whistle  at  Ashley  !" 

Ashley  was  a  town  three  miles  away.  The  local  ex- 
press was  running  into  the  station  there  now.  It  would 
stop  only  one  minute,  and  in  six  minutes  more  it  would 
be  at  Bellamy. 

Peggy  clutched  the  whip  in  both  hands,  and  shutting 
her  eyes  to  keep  out  the  sight  of  dear  Stub's  pain,  dealt 
him  lash  upon  lash  with  all  her  little  strength.  Stub 
did  not  move.  The  whistle  had  stopped.  The  train  was 
under  way.  Only  three  miles! 

"Jump  out,  Arthur!"  cried  Peggy,  as  she  set  the  ex- 
ample. "Quick,  quick!  Here,  pull  Stub;  pull  with 
all  your  might.  Oh,  we  can  never  do  it,"  she  moaned, 
dropping  the  halter.  Then,  "Run  off  the  track,  Arthur. 
Come!"  And  Peggy  snatched  his  hand  to  go  with  him. 
But  the  next  instant  she  flung  it  from  her  again.  "Oh 
no, "she  cried,  "I  can't!  Come  back,  Arthur.  We  can't 
leave  Stub  all  alone  to  be  killed.  I  must  save  him;  I 
must!  I  must!  I  must  stop  the  train.  You  stay  and 
take  care  of  Stub;  don't  you  dare  to  move.  Give  me 
your  word  as  a  soldier  you  won't.  Promise,  promise! 
I'm  your  s'perior  officer,  and  you've  got  to  obey  me !" 

As  she  spoke,  Peggy  tore  off  her  sash,  and  the  reluctant 
promise  obtained,  with  one  violent  jerk  she  unfastened 
all  the  buttons  of  her  little  white  frock,  jumped  out  of  it, 
snatched  it  up,  and  ran  toward  the  train,  which  was  not 
yet  in  sight. 

"Oh,  Peggy,  come  back!"  wailed  Arthur  after  her. 
"Where  are  you  going?" 

But  Peggy  gave  no  answer.  She  ran  on,  waving  with 
both  hands  her  white  signal. 

"Oh,  Stub,  we'll  be  run  over  and  killed,"  he  moaned. 
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"  Why  won't  you  go?  Ol),  go  'long,  Stub;  go  'long;  we'll 
be  killed!''  And  the  poor  little  soldier  Hung  his  arms 
round  the  Orderly's  neck  and  sobbed. 

As  he  crumpled  his  paper  cap  forlornly  against  Stub's, 
;i  dccj)  voice,  quite  terrifying  in  its  solemnity,  said: 

"  Child,  this  is  neither  the  place  nor  hour  for  tears. 
A  few  minutes,  and  a  train  will  be  clue  upon  the  spot  on 
which  you  stand.  Drive  the  animal  from  the  track." 

"  But  he  won't  drive,"  sobbed  Arthur.  "  I've  beat  him 
and  beat  him.  and  he  won't  budge." 

"What  absurdity  is  this?  Get  up!"  the  stately  old 
man  commanded  the  donkey  in  an  imperial  tone.  But 
the  donkey  did  not  move. 

"Get  up,  I  say!"  the  voice  of  majesty  repeated. 
"  Why,  can't  you  see  there  is  danger — danger !  The  train 
is  approaching,  you  will  be  killed!  You  will  be  shat- 
tered to  atoms!  Are  you  utterly  devoid  of  reason?  This 
is  a  railroad  track;  the  train  is  coming.  Do  you  hear?" 

Seeing  that  the,  donkey  still  remained  tranquil,  Mr. 
Stanhope  turned  to  Arthur.  "It  is  hopeless,"  he  said; 
"quite  futile.  We  must  resign  the  beast  to  his  fate. 
Let  us  repair  to  the  station  platform." 

As  he  spoke,  the  first  low  rumble  sounded  in  the  dis- 
tance. At  the  note  of  warning,  Mr.  Stanhope  dropped 
his  elaborate  manner  and  gave  the  sharp,  quick  command  : 

"  Bun  off  the  track!     Not  a  moment's  delay!     Run  !" 

"But  I  can't,"  sobbed  Arthur.  "I  promised,  I  prom- 
ised, and  I-I-I'm  a  so-o-o-o-oldier!" 

"A  what !  If  you  do  not  leave  the  track  this  instant, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  you  from  it  by  force." 

Arthur  only  clung  to  Stub's  neck. 

Feeling  that  the  time  for  argument  was  past,  Mr. 
Stanhope  laid  hold  of  the  boy  to  carry  him  from  the 
track  without  more  ado.  But  Arthur's  terror,  which 
had  left  but  one  idea  clearly  in  his  mind— that  he  had 
given  his  word  as  a  soldier  to  stay  with  Stub,  and  that  stay 
he  would  —  lent  him  desperate  strength.  He  clung  to 
the  Orderly,  kicking  fiercely,  and  it  only  remained  to 
beat  the  donkey  from  the  track.  Raising  his  cane,  Mr. 
Sliinhope  dealt  the  placid  Orderly  a  lively  blow. 

Stub's  ears  flapped  peacefully  against  the  red  tissue. 
Stroke  after  stroke  descended  upon  his  unanswering 
hide.  The  old  gentleman  strained  his  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  train.  It  was  in  sight  now,  and  came  thun- 
dering on  like  a  hungry  giant.  The  cane  was  raised  for 
a  last  blow,  when  its  owner  caught  sight  of  a  white 
figure,  so  tiny  that  he  had  not  before  observed  it,  run- 
ning directly  toward  the  train  waving  aloft  a  white 
danger  signal.  At  that  moment  the  train,  which  had 
evidently  been  slowing  up,  came  to  a  full  stop.  At  every 
window  heads  were  quickly  thrust  out — faces  of  fright- 
ened women,  little  children's  faces  bobbing  excitedly, 
serious  inquiring  faces  attached  to  the  commercial  shoul- 
ders of  men  returning  from  their  day's  work  in  town. 
The  latter  were  shouting  to  know  what  all  this  row  was 
about.  They  looked  up  and  down  the  track,  but  all  they 
saw  was  a  little  girl  in  petticoats  and  snug-fitting  under- 
waist  waving  her  dress,  although  the  train  had  stopped 
and  the  danger  was  past,  still  waving,  waving.  Then, 
further  on,  they  perceived  a  donkey-cart  on  the  track,  an 
elegant  old  gentleman  standing  by  it,  his  cane  suspended 
over  the  soldier-capped  donkey,  and  a  little  boy  clinging 
to  the  animal,  and  kicking  in  all  directions. 

Passengers  streamed  from  the  cars  and  ran  toward  the 
donkey-cart,  the  crowd  headed  by  a  boy  with  a  strap  of 
school-books  over  his  shoulder,  who  waved  his  cap  in 
the  air,  crying:  "  Hurrah  for  Petriiy  !" 

As  he  came  up  to  the  cart,  the  old  gentleman,  who  had 
dropped  his  cane  on  the  Orderly's  back  in  bewilderment 
(not  that  Stub  minded),  asked  what  had  stopped  the 
train.  Had  the  engineer  noticed  the  obstruction  on  the 
track  in  time?  Or  had  their  escape  to  do  with  the  little 
white  figure  he  had  seen? 


"Why,  of  course,"  answered  Jack,  "it  was  Peggy. 
She  stopped  the  train.  I  saw  her  waving.  Three  cheers 
for  Peg!  Where  is  she,  Arthur?  Why,  don't  be  a  baby! 
What  are  you  crying  for  now,  I'd  like  to  know?  The 
train  has  stopped.  Hurrah  for  Peggy!  Hurrah!" 

And  Jack  went  off  in  search  of  his  gallant  sister. 
Strange  that  she  should  have  disappeared!  And  those 
older  fellows  were  talking  of  lifting  Stub  right  off  the 
track,  and  putting  him  into  the  express  wagon  Bill  Flem- 
ing had  offered.  It  would  be  great  sport  to  see  that 
done.  Peggy  ought  not  to  lose  the  fun.  But  where 
could  she  be? 

The  truth  was  that  when  the  first  excitement  was 
over,  when  the  train  had  actually  stopped  and  the  pas- 
sengers had  flocked  from  it,  she  had  been  seized  with  a 
fit  of  modesty,  and  had  run  behind  a  bush  to  put  on  the 
dress  again  which  had  done  such  good  service. 

Jack  spied  her  just  as  she  was  coming  out,  struggling 
with  the  buttons  up  the  back.  She  caught  sight  of  him 
at  the  same  minute,  and  called  out  to  him  to  please  come 
and  help  her. 

"Help  you!"  cried  Jack.  "You've  done  the  helping! 
You're  a  brick,  Peg!"  he  declared,  as  he  fumbled  with  the 
top  button. 

Now  to  Peggy  there  was  no  greater  happiness  possible 
than  to  be  called  a  brick  by  Jack  —  yes,  just  one!  If 
only— 

"Jack,"  she  said,  a  bit  shyly,  as  his  clumsy  fingers 
fought  with  the  small  button-holes — "Jack,  don't  you 
think  that  I  look  like  a  soldier  in  my  cap?  I  made  one 
for  Stub,  too,  and  he's  been  my  Orderly.  I've  been  play- 
ing soldier  all  day." 

"Playing!  You've  done  more  than  play!  I  tell  you, 
Peg,  you've  acted  more  like  a  real  soldier  than  all  my 
company  put  together.  I'm  going  to  make  you  Colonel." 

"Oh,  Jack,  don't  tease;  but  it's  been  such  fun,  and  if 
only  you  would  let  me  'list  ill  your  company!" 

"Tease!  Who's  teasing?  I'm  in  dead  earnest.  Hur- 
rah for  Colonel  Peggy !" 

"Jack,  Jack,  you  don't  really  mean  it?  Oh,  you  dear, 
good — ."  The  rest  of  the  adjectives  were  smothered  in  a 
big  hug. 

"  Oh,  come  now,  don't  be  a  goose,  Peg,"  said  Jack,  his 
face  nevertheless  beaming  with  pleasure.  "Come  and 
see  them  put  Stub  in  the  wagon.  They're  going  to  carry 
him  home.  Never  mind  the  rest  of  the  buttons;  tie  up 
your  sash,  and  it  '11  keep  the  dress  on.  Come  along!" 

He  dragged  the  newly  made  Colonel  to  the  track, 
where  they  were  just  in  time  to  see  Stub,  with  kicking 
hoofs  and  winking  ears,  thrust  into  the  cart. 

The  men  tied  his  legs  together,  but  the  ears  were  left 
full  freedom — and  they  used  it!  Lying  there  in  bonds 
like  a  soldier  taken  prisoner,  his  gay  cap  crushed  over 
one  garrulous  ear,  poor  Stub  looked  a  sorry  Orderly. 

As  Peggy  came  up,  the  brakemeu,  who  were  just  turn- 
ing to  go  back  to  the  train,  seeing  her,  shouted: 

"Hurrah  for  the  little  signal-waver!"  and  the  cheer 
was  caught  up  by  the  crowd,  and  echoed  by  Jack's  com- 
pany, who  by  this  time  had  arrived  on  the  scene,  school 
letting  out  opportunely. 

"  Hurrah  for  Peggy  !"  they  cried. 

But  Jack's  voice  rang  above  them  all:  "Hurrah  for 
Colonel  Peggy.  She's  your  Colonel  now,  boys;  cheer 
your  officer!" 

And  such  a  cheer  as  that  company  raised  for  Colonel 
Peggy!  They  shouted  until  they  were  hoarse,  and  then, 
as  the  train  started,  every  head  thrust  from  the  window, 
every  hand  waving  to  the  valiant  little  soldier,  the  boys 
raised  her  in  the  air  with  a  mighty  cheer,  which  the  pas- 
sengers sent  back  from  the  vanishing  train. 

And  so  at  last  Peggy  was  enlisted  in  her  brother's 
company.  But  Stub,  the  Orderly  of  a  day,  was  dis- 
charged from  the  service  by  Colonel  Peggy. 
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LILY   BARROW'S   TEXTURE. 

BY     ANGELINE     TEAL. 

AUTHOR  OF  "Picco,"  ETC. 

II. 

LIL  had  never  seen  her  uncle,  but  she  knew  him  when 
he  met  her  at  the  depot.     He  looked  like  Quig,  or 
Quiff  looked  like  him. 

He  knew  her  very  well,  for  lie  had  a  picture  of  her  at 
home.  She  had  had  some  photos  taken  of  her  handsome 
saucy  face  the  winter  before,  and  had  sent  him  one 
with  her  compliments.  The  one-hundred-dollar  check 
came  a  little  while  after. 

Grace  had  said :  "  I  feel  mortified  for  you,  Lil.  I  know- 
he  thought  you  were  angling  for  a  pretext." 

And  Lil  replied:  "All  the  same  I  wasn't,  and  I  am 
very  glad  of  the 
present,  and  not 
in  the  least  mor- 
tified over  it. 
Poor  papa  was 
his  own  broth- 
er, and  while  I 
should  not  like 
to  be  dependent 
upon  him,  or 
upon  any  one 
else,  I  am  perfect- 
ly willing  to  ac- 
cept a  trifle  like 
this  whenever  he 
sees  fit  to  proffer 
it." 

Lil  met  her  un- 
cle that  day  with 
a  frank,  easy, 
and  withal  lady- 
like manner  that 
pleased  him  very 
much.  He  had 
neglected  his  bro- 
ther's family  for 
the  same  reason 
that  he  never 
went  into  socie- 
ty and  never  got 
married  —  to  at- 
tend to  them 
would  have  taken 
him  out  of  the 
groove  in  which 
he  was  accustom- 
ed to  run.  He 
was  a  hard-work- 
ing lawyer,  and 
disinclined  to  in- 
terest himself  in  anything  outside  his  daily  business.  He 
drove  his  niece  home  in  a  light  buggy,  behind  a  fleet- 
footed  little  roadster,  which  was  his  one  pet  and  pride. 

Mr.  Darrow  had  a  housekeeper,  and  the  housekeeper 
had  a  daughter  who  wore  eyeglasses  and  managed  a 
free  kindergarten. 

"  Miss  Lily  is  going  to  reside  with  us  while  she  takes 
a  course  in  the  Kalamazoo  Business  College,"  Mr.  Dar- 
row explained  to  the  two  ladies  that  evening  at  dinner. 

They  seemed  to  have  known  it  before,  and  hoped  that 
Miss  Lily  would  find  it  pleasant. 

Lil  had  no  doubt  but  that  she  would  find  it  pleasant 
enough.  She  was  inclined  to  like  her  uncle,  and  set  him 
down  in  her  mind  as  being  narrow,  but  in  no  sense  mean. 
He  had  spoken  of  giving  her  a  good  many  rides  behind 
his  spirited  mare.  It  was  all  he  could  think  of  in  the 
way  of  diversion,  but  other  things  would  doubtless  occur 


LIL,   GRACE,    AND 


to  him  as  time  went  on.  And  the  ladies  of  his  house- 
hold were  intelligent  and  good  women.  But  Lil  was 
preoccupied  with  a  new  scheme. 

Tlic  following  morning  her  uncle  accompanied  her  to 
the  school,  and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of 
her  beginning  her  studies  in  short-hand  at  once;  but  Lil 
said: 

"I  think  I  will  not  begin  to-day.  I  have  a  call  to 
make  this  afternoon." 

A  few  hours  later  she  took  a  street  car  to  the  suburban 
number  that  Mrs.  Adams  had  given  her.  She  had  a  long 
talk  with  that  good  woman  and  her  husband,  and  re- 
turned to  her  uncle's  house  with  the  material  for  a  trea- 
tise on  celery  culture  in  her  note-book  and  Peter  Hender- 
son's pamphlet  in  her  pocket. 

Mr.  Darrow  listened   to  her    that  evening    without   a 

change  of  coun- 
tenance or  a  word 
of  comment  while 
she  explained  to 
him  that  she  had 
decided  to  relin- 
quish her  plan  of 
becoming  a  ste- 
nographer, and  to 
go  home  and 
bring  their  little 
plot  of  ground 
under  cultiva- 
tion. 

"You  would 
have  to  work  very 
hard,"  he  suggest- 
ed at  length. 

"  I  should  have 
to  work  hard  to 
succeed  in  any- 
thing," she  an- 
swered, simply. 

Presently  he  re- 
marked, some- 
what hesitating- 
ly, "Iliad  thought 
I  might  perhaps 
furnish  you  em- 
ployment in  my 
own  office  if  you 
became  a  skilled 
type-writer." 

"Thank  you, 
uncle!"  said  Lil, 
earnestly.  "That 
had  never  oc- 
curred to  me,  that 
you  would  give 
me  employment. 

It  is  a  strong  inducement  to  go  on  as  I  started  out. 
But,"  she  went  on,  impulsively,  "it  does  seem  to  me 
that  I  could  make  a  success  of  this  celery  business.  Don't 
you  believe  I  could,  uncle  ?" 

Mr.  Darrow  was  not  an  impulsive  man.  He  answered, 
calmly:  "  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  it.  Others 
have  succeeded  and  made  money,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  the  undertaking  requires,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
you  are  rather  young  for  it." 

A  droll  look  flitted  across  Lil's  face  as  she  said:  "I 
have  heard  of  girls  getting  married  at  sixteen,  and  their 
friends  allowing  them  to.  It  occurs  to  me  that  would  be 
a  much  larger  and  graver  undertaking  than  the  one  I 
contemplate." 

"Well,"  said  the  judge,  "it  is  all  quite  out  of  my  line, 
and  I  cannot  advise  in  the  matter.  I  can  hardly  see  why 
you  should  be  so  strongly  drawn  to  this  thing." 
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To  this  Lil  answered,  with  lior  affectionate  heart  shin- 
ing' in  her  sweet  blue  eyes:  "Because,  uncle,  I  can  do 
this  and  live  at  home  with  my  precious  mother.  She 
needs  me  so  much  !  There's  Quig.  just  lifleen,  and  full  of 
headstrong  freaks,  as  all  boys  are,  and  I  have  to  take  him 
in  hand.  Mother  is  never  very  well,  and  I  know  just  how 
to  nurse  her.  (i  rare  is  as  good  as  gold,  but  she  doesn't 
amount  to  much  about  the  house ;  at  least,  not  to  as  much 
as  I  do,"  and  she  laughed  at  her  naive  egotism.  "You 
understand,  uncle?"  she  said,  appealingly. 

And  he  replied,  "Yes,  I  think  I  understand." 

Then  he  went  down  town  to  his  office.  Before  Lil 
-Miled  for  home,  he  did  an  odd  tiling.  He  gave  her  the 
exact  sum  of  money  which  her  railroad  fare  to  Kalama- 
7.00  and  return  would  cost  her.  She  took  it,  and  thank- 
ed him. 

Mrs.  Darrow  and  Grace  and  Quig  were  sitting  rather 
quietly  in  the  early  autumn  dusk,  when  in  walked  Lil. 
She  had  been  gone  three  days. 

"  Oh,  Lil,  are  you  sick  ?"  was  Grace's  first  question. 

"  Do  I  look  like  it  ?"  was  Lil's  answer. 

"She's  cut  the  school  for  a  bore,"  cried  Quig.  "Iknew 
she  would.  Now  I  can  hire  out  in  the  brick-yard." 

Mrs.  Darrow  raised  herself  from  her  low  chair,  took  a 
step  or  two  forward,  leaned  her  head  on  her  big  girl's 
shoulder  and  cried.  The  children  were  awed,  for  she  so 
seldom  shed  tears.  Lil  caressed  her  gently. 

"You  have  missed  me  so,  mother  dear;  I  knew  you 
would,  and  I've  come  home  to  stay.  I've  a  new  plan, 
and  we  can  help  ourselves  and  be  together.  I  might 
have  taken  the  short-hand  course  and  got  work.  Every- 
thing looked  promising,  and  uncle  was  kind,  but  I've 
learned  of  something  better,  and  we  can  be  together." 

That  evening  Lil  detailed  her  plan  for  improving  the 
marsh.  The  others  could  not  quite  understand  or  believe 
in  it,  but  Lil  had  the  whole  thing  "down  fine, "as  the 
saying  goes,  and  was  full  of  confidence.  No  one  said 
a  discouraging  word;  they  were  so  glad  to  have  her 
back. 

The  next  week  Lil  hired  a  man  with  a  strong  team  to 
plough  up  five  acres  of  the  marsh,  and  distribute  over 
the  newly  turned  soil  a  certain  number  of  cart-loads  of 
fertilizing  material  from  the  neighboring  farms.  Mr. 
Spaulding  undertook  to  oversee  this  part  of  the  work,  and 
make  sure  that  it  was  properly  done.  Then  the  new  en- 
terprise had  to  rest  till  spring.  Lil  and  Grace  gathered 
the  apples,  dug  the  potatoes,  and  husked  a  little  patch  of 
corn  they  had  raised  to  fatten  their  pig.  Quig  went  to 
school  growling.  He  said  it  was  a  shame  for  him  to  be 
studying  civil  government  and  mental  philosophy  in  the 
high-school  while  his  sisters  worked  like  hoys.  But  Lil 
was  firm. 

"Go  to  school  this  fall  and  winter  yet,"  she  said,  "and 
next  summer  you  shall  have  your  fill  of  work." 

The  winter  passed,  as  the  longest  winter  will,  and 
when  the  proper  time  came,  Lil  sent  up  to  the  Adamses' 
for  her  celery  plants.  They  had  promised  to  sell  her  a 
supply  the  first  year.  Mr.  Adams  had  objected  a  little 
to  assisting  any  one  to  that  extent  about  starting  celery 
in  a  new  locality. 

But  his  wife  said,  "The  world  is  big,  and  good  sul- 
lery  land  isn't  overplenty,  and  live  and  let  live  is  a  good 
rule  for  everybody."  So  the  plants  were  sent,  with  care- 
ful instructions  about  setting  them  out. 

The  ground  had  been  harrowed,  and  straight  deep  fur- 
rows scored  through  it,  and  on  a  warm  April  morning, 
Lil,  Grace,  and  Quig  began  the  slow  work  of  setting  out 
the  tender  little  plants.  Does  any  one  imagine  it  was  an 
easy  task?  Grace  was  so  tired  by  noon  that  her  mother 
said  that  she  should  not  go  out  again  that  day.  Lil  and 
Quig  kept  on  till  night  despite  aching  backs  and  suim 
ming  heads.  Grace  joined  them  the  next  morning,  and 
worked  all  day,  only  taking  a  long  rest  at  noon.  It  was 


finished  at  last,  this  hardest  part  of  the  work.  There  were 
many  days  and  half-days  afterward  devoted  to  thinning 
out  the  rows,  pulling  up  weeds,  and  the  like.  When 
blanching-time  came,  Quig  and  his  sisters  went  into  the 
field  with  hoes,  and  drew  the  soft  black  soil  up  to  the 
stalks  till  only  the  feathery  tips  were  visible.  Providence 
was  kind.  Rains  came  just  right.  No  worm  or  rust  ap- 
peared, and  by  the  last  of  June  Lil  had  beautiful,  tender, 
white  celery  ready  for  market. 

Then  she  did  a  school-girlish  thing.  Selecting  perfect 
bunches,  she  bound  them  up  in  half-dozens  with  twine; 
then  around  each  package  she  wound  half  a  yard  of  nar- 
row blue  ribbon,  and  tied  it  in  a  neat  bow.  The  celery 
was  arranged  in  baskets,  with  a  bunch  of  June  roses  fast- 
ened to  the  handle  of  each,  and  the  next  morning  when 
Mr.  Spaulding  drove  by  to  town  with  his  milk-cans,  he 
stopped  and  took  Quig  and  the  baskets  into  the  wagon. 

This  was  Lil's  method  of  advertising.  Quig,  in  his 
best  suit,  with  a  basket  on  his  arm,  called  at  the  hotels 
and  the  newspaper  office,  at  the  minister's  and  the  doc- 
tor's, and  at  about  twenty  other  houses  in  Sedley.  At 
each  place  he  left  a  package  of  celery  with  his  sister's 
compliments,  and  if  they  liked  it  and  wanted  more,  would 
they  leave  orders  at  Burton's  grocery?  It  was  the  first  of 
the  season,  and  was  so  good  that  every  lover  of  the  plant 
was  enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 

The  gallant  editor  of  the  Sedley  Skylark  chewed  up 
several  pencil  tops  trying  to  compose  a  paragraph  worthy 
of  the  theme.  This  is  what  he  said  : 

"The  attention  and  interest  of  the  community  have  for  some  weeks 
past  been  attracted  to  the  beautiful  and  promising  celery  field  of  Hiss 
Lily  Darrow,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  city.  A  specimen  of  its  product 
has  been  laid  upon  our  table,  for  which  our  thanks  are  due.  The  gift 
was  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  for  tenderness  and  exquisite  flavor, 
those  crisp,  succulent  stalks  could  never  be  surpassed.  Miss  Darrow 
deserves  credit  for  her  enterprise  in  inaugurating  a  new  branch  of  ag- 
ricultural industry  in  this  region,  and  we  wish  unbounded  success  to  the 
'  blue  ribbon  celery '  and  its  fair  cultivator." 

The  orders  left  at  Burton's  were  a  surprise  to  Lil  and 
her  family.  Very  soon  she  was  supplying  all  the  celery 
used  in  town.  Still  the  growth  of  her  five  acres  was  not 
exhausted,  and  when  autumn  came  and  the  last  of  the 
crop  had  to  be  taken  from  the  earth,  a  market  had  been 
secured  for  it  in  the  neighboring  villages,  and  not  a  dol- 
lar's worth  was  left  on  her  hands.  How  rich  and  happy 
she  felt  through  all  the  drudgery  of  that  first  summer, 
for  money  was  coming  in  freely  as  the  result  of  her  cour- 
ageous undertaking. 

That  fall  she  had  another  five  acres  of  the  marsh  broken 
up  and  made  ready  for  planting.  As  spring  approached, 
she  procured  seed,  made  a  close  study  of  her  Peter  Hen- 
derson, and  propagated  her  own  plants  under  glass.  She 
would  have  to  hire  a  good  deal  of  work  done,  but  she  saw 
her  way  clear  to  do  it.  She  would  have  to  buy  a  gentle 
horse  and  light  wagon  to  carry  her  product  to  town,  for 
she  would  have  celery  to  ship,  and  had  arranged  with 
dealers  in  the  nearest  railroad  towns  to  take  weekly  con- 
signments of  her  celery  through  the  entire  season. 

That  spring  the  large  field  was  planted,  not  all  at  once, 
but  at  several  successive  periods.  Steady  boys  of  Quig's 
age  were  hired  to  do  the  work.  Lil  herself  walked  up 
and  down  the  long  rows,  straightening  and  resetting 
many  of  the  plants,  and  replacing  with  better  ones  such 
as  seemed  bruised  or  feeble.  One  afternoon,  just  as  the 
final  planting  was  concluded,  and  a  favoring  shower  had 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  work,  two  strangers  called 
at  Mrs.  Darrow's  cottage,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
widow  and  her  daughters.  They  wanted  to  buy  the 
marsh,  and  offered  for  it  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
Lil  smiled  superior  as  she  replied  to  this  offer: 

"  We  shall  certainly  realize  that  sum  this  season  from 
the  product  of  half  the  land.  If  wTe  have  the  good  luck 
we  hope  for,  we  may  realize  twice  that  sum.  I  think 
we'll  not  sell  just  yet." 
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After  they  had  gone,  Quig  said:  ''You'll  have  to  sell 
out,  Sis.  They're  bound  to  have  our  land.  There  has  a 
company  been  organized  who  have  bought  up  a  thousand 
acres  of  marsh  around  here,  and  they're  going  to  raise 
celery." 

"Let  them,"  Lil  rejoined.  "As  Mrs.  Adams  says,  the 
world  is  wide;  good  celery  land  isn't  overplenty,  and 
'  let  and  let  live '  is  a  good  rule  for  everybody." 

That  was  five  years  ago.  To-day  Grace  is  married  and 
living  iu  Sedley.  Quig  is  reading  law  in  his  uncle's  office 
in  Kalamazoo.  Lil  still  farms  the  marsh,  but  she  110 
longer  soils  her  fair  hands  in  the  inky  loam.  She  hires 
the  labor  done,  but  oversees  every  part  of  it,  and  is  her 
own  business  woman  from  planting  to  marketing.  She 
has  improved  and  beautified  the  old  cottage,  and  she  still 
finds  time  to  read,  to  make  and  receive  visits,  and  to  keep 
her  beloved  mother  comfortable  and  bright  with  her  lov- 
ing attendance  and  cheery  chat.  And  all  the  while  she 
knows  that  Old  Sweet's  pasture  lot  could  be  sold  any  day 
in  the  year  for  the  neat  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars. 


PERILS  OF   ALASKA  TRAVELLING. 

A  RECENTLY  returned  traveller  from  Alaska,  Mr.  Israel  C. 
Russell,  says  that  he  met  with  enough  adventures  in  his 
journeys  to  satisfy  the  most  venturesome  geographical  explor- 
er. The  explorers  got  along  mostly  by  climbing  over  the  steep 
walls  of  ice  and  snow,  and  across  immense  fields  of  ice.  In  the 
climbing,  steps  were  cut  in  the  ice,  and  the  members  of  the 
party  slowly  and  painfully  dragged  themselves  up  that  way.  At 
almost  any  time  a  false  step  would  have  precipitated  the  party 
thousands  of  feet  down  the  frozen  precipices.  Ou  one  occasion 
they  were  descending,  when  they  found  that  an  avalanche  had 
carried  away  the  steps  which  they  had  made  in  going  up.  The 
impromptu  staircase  was  destroyed  for  three  hundred  feet,  and 
they  had  to  lower  a  man  by  a  rope  to  chop  out  another,  there 
being  no  other  way  of  getting  down.  Such  accidents  as  this 
were  not  uncommon.  Avalanches  were  continually  falling, 
rushing  down  the  slopes  with  the  speed  of  railway  trains,  and 
with  a  roar  like  thunder,  the  sound  being  audible  twenty  miles 
away. 

One  night  about  twelve  o'clock  the  party  was  passing  over  a 
bad  place  iu  the  Agassiz  Glacier.  Two  men  were  in  the  lead, 
drawing  a  sled.  Suddenly  they  disappeared,  having  fallen 
into  a  fissure  in  the  ice.  A  projecting  ledge  about  twenty  feet 
below  luckily  caught  them,  else  they  would  never  have  been 
seen  again.  They  were  hauled  out  with  ropes. 

In  the  same  neighborhood,  the  next  day,  the  party  were  trav- 
elling over  a  great  ice  field,  aud  Mr.  Russell,  turning  to  look 
back  over  the  way  he  had  come,  was  startled  to  see  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  field  had  disappeared,  leaving  an  enormous 
hole  of  unknown  depth.  Another  time  one  of  the  men  tumbled 
into  a  crevasse,  or  narrow  slit  iu  the  ice,  aud  was  only  saved  by 
the  pack  fastened  to  his  shoulder,  which  interrupted  his  fall 
through  a  twist  in  the  frozen  tunnel  which  had  yawned  for  him. 

One  would  think  such  dangers  sufficient  to  chill  the  ardor  for 
adventures  in  the  most  enthusiastic  arctic  explorer.  It  looks 
fine  to  return  with  hard-earned  laurels,  but  the  chances  are 
great  against  the  laurels,  aud  in  favor  of  the  ardent  traveller 
finding  an  ignominious  grave  iu  some  ice  hole,  or  at  the  bottom 
of  some  unsuspected  precipice. 


A   VISIT   TO   A  DUCK   FARM. 

BY   BENJAMIN   NORTHROP. 

npHOSE  boys  who  live  in  the  country  and  read  YOUNG 
J_  PEOPLE  should  be  grateful  to  Major  Fred  Mather,  the 
superintendent  of  the  fish-hatching  station  owned  and 
conducted  by  the  New  York  State  Fishery  Commissioners 
at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island.  Mr.  Mather  has 
discovered  how  American  wild-ducks  and  Chinese  ducks 
can  be  bred  in  captivity.  And,  what  is  more,  he  has  told 
me  about  it,  so  that  I  can  tell  you,  and  then  you  can  go 
into  the  business  of  wild-duck  breeding  on  your  own  ac- 
count. 


Mr.  Mather  began  raising  ducks  a  great  many  years 
ago,  and  had  some  queer  experiences  before  he  learned  as 
much  as  he  knows  now  about  the  business.  At  first  the 
ducks  wouldn't  lay  eggs  that  could  be  set.  Then  the 
young  ducks,  after  they  were  hatched  out,  died  or  es- 
caped, or  were  killed,  and  all  his  labor  was  for  nothing. 
At  last  he  has  learned  by  repeated  trials  just  how  to 
breed  these  wild  birds.  But  even  now  something  fre- 
quently happens  to  spoil  his  work.  Mr.  Mather  keeps 
his  birds  in  several  large  wire-screened  enclosures,  each 
having  a  fountain  and  pool  of  water  in  the  centre.  These 
yards  are  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  the  water  comes 
from  a  big  spring  high  above.  Most  of  the  yards  are  par- 
tially roofed  by  a  wire  net,  as  cashiers'  counters  are  in 
banks.  This  is  to  prevent  the  ducks  from  climbing  up 
the  wire  fence  and  escaping.  Every  yard  has  a  food- 
box  where  the  grain  and  other  food  are  kept,  and  a  laying- 
box  or  nest.  The  wood-duck  and  the  mandarin  are  ac- 
customed to  live  in  hollow  trees.  Of  course  it  is  impos- 
sible to  set  up  a  hollow  tree  for  a  nest  in  each  yard,  and 
these  lay  ing -boxes  are  used  as  substitutes.  They  are 
perched  upon  poles  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
walks  with  cleats  on  them  lead  from  the  ground  to  the 
doors.  Here  the  clucks  lay  their  eggs  and  hatch  out  their 
young.  The  birds  are  fed  all  the  corn,  buckwheat,  and 
wheat  that  they  want.  Sometimes  they  are  fed  on  let- 
tuce aud  cabbage  leaves.  Once  Mr.  Mather  experimented 
with  a  diet  of  scraps  from  his  own  table,  which  domestic 
clucks  find  a  very  palatable  food,  but  his  wild  birds  did 
not  relish  it,  and  he  was  forced  to  go  back  to  his  grain 
and  vegetable  diet. 

Last  summer  Mr.  Mather  had  six  pairs  of  Chinese 
mandarins,  six  pairs  of  wood-ducks,  five  pairs  of  green- 
winged  teal  ducks,  one  pair  of  pintails,  and  one  pair  of 
ivory-billed  coots.  He  also  had  some  unmated  blue-wing- 
ed teals  and  widgeons.  This  year  the  number  is  much 
larger,  although  last  season  was  not  particularly  fortu- 
nate for  the  little  birds.  The  ivory -billed  coot  hatched  out 
six  young  ones,  but  a  mink  ate  four  of  them. 

Mr.  Mather  says  that  the  breeding  of  wild-ducks  has 
been  one  of  his  favorite  pastimes  for  many  years  past. 
When  he  was  a  boy  he  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as 
shooting  these  beautiful  birds,  but  now  he  takes  even  more 
pleasure  in  breeding  them.  One  of  the  hardest  things 
connected  with  the  breeding  of  wild  ducks  and  of  orna- 
mental foreign  ducks  is  to  secure  the  start.  You  can't 
go  to  a  bird-dealer  and  buy  a  pair  of  blue-winged  teal 
ducks,  although  he  may  be  able  to  sell  you  a  hundred 
pairs  of  the  rarest  kinds  of  parrots  and  imported  song- 
sters. There  is  no  merchantable  demand  for  living  wild- 
ducks.  When  they  are  dead,  they  are  worth  a  certain 
price  per  brace,  and  when  they  are  alive,  they  are  not 
worth  a  cent  more.  Consequently  they  are  always  kill- 
ed in  their  capture.  Mr.  Mather  secures  many  of  his 
wild-fowls  by  having  their  nests  robbed,  or  by  having  the 
old  birds  trapped.  These  are  slow  and  sometimes  expen- 
sive methods  of  beginning,  but  they  are  about  the  only 
ones  that  are  practicable.  Mr.  Mather  paid  fifty  dollars 
for  his  first  pair  of  Chinese  mandarin  clucks  when  they 
were  landed  in  New  York  from  the  steamer  in  which 
they  were  imported  from  their  native  land.  He  has  been 
very  successful  in  raising  birds  from  this  pair,  and  his 
flock  is  the  only  one  in  this  country  to-day.  If  you 
want  to  buy  Chinese  mandarin  clucks  you  will  have  to 
write  to  Mr.  Mather,  and  ask  him  where  you  can  get  them. 

In  the  yard  there  must  be  running  water  and  grass. 
The  running  water  brings  vegetable  and  insect  food. 
The  woocUducks  and  the  teals  are  great  insect-catchers, 
and  all  ducks  need  some  animal  food.  Few  of  the  ducks 
that  are  caught  when  full  grown  will  breed.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  from  those  that  are  bred  in  captivity. 
This  is  the  one  thing  that  makes  the  starting  of  a  duck 
farm  so  arduous  an  undertaking.  Still  some  pairs  will 
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breed,  and  while  it  may  take  several  seasons  to  get  a  suc- 
cessful start,  with  patience  and  care  it  can  be  done,  and 
after  it  is  once  accomplished,  the  rest  of  the  work  is  com- 
paratively easy.  Mr.  Mather  does  not  breed  mallards 
and  black  ducks  because  of  their  close  resemblance  to 
barn-yard  fowls.  But  if  my  boy  reader  care  about 
In-ceding-  these  kinds  of  ducks,  he  will  find  little  trouble, 
as  they  are  easily  domesticated  and  breed  readily.  The 
other  ducks  breed  only  under  conditions  that  approach  a 
state  of  nature.  All  ducks  do  not  need  the  breeding-box 
that  I  have  already  told  you  about.  Only  mandarins 
and  wood-ducks  nest  in  hollow  trees.  The  pintails  and 
teals  rest  011  the  ground.  These  birds  all  pair. 

Of  all  gayly  plumaged  ducks,  the  mandarin  drake  is 
the  handsomest.  Perhaps  he  gets  his  name  from  the 
gaudy  clothes  that  the  real  Chinese  mandarin  wears. 
Certainly  nothing  in  the  line  of  clothing  worn  by  men 
comes  nearer  in  gorgeousness  to  the  beautiful  plumage  of 
this  bird  than  the  varicolored  silk  robes  that  the  Celestial 
nobleman  adorns  his  person  with.  These  ducks  lose  their 
beautiful  colors  in  June,  and  do  not  regain  them  until 
late  in  September.  The  same  is  true  of  the  wood-duck, 
teal,  and  pintail,  and  other  bright-colored  ducks. 

Mr.  Mather,  in  a  recent  talk,  gives  his  experience  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1890,  as  follows:  "My  success,"  he  says, 
"during  that  season  was  better  than  during  the  previous 
season,  although  it  was  far  short  of  what  I  expected. 
There  seems  to  be  no  available  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject, at  least  none  that  I  have  had  access  to,  and  I  have 
for  the  past  few  years  been  learning  from  failures.  In 
1888  I  hatched  from  mandarins,  and  they  lived  one  week. 
Their  death  may  be  attributed  to  close  confinement,  and 
perhaps  to  an  artificial  diet  of  corn  meal,  boiled  potatoes, 
and  boiled  eggs.  In  the  year  1889,  out  of  fifteen  hatched, 
twelve  were  raised  by  giving  them  a  grass  range  where 
insects  were  plenty.  Two  years  ago  I  turned  out  upon  a 
swampy  piece  of  laud,  with  a  large  spring  pond  in  it, 
seventeen  pairs  of  wood-ducks,  ten  old  drakes,  and  one 
pair  of  pintails.  They  were  confined  on  about  an  acre  of 


ground,  with  a  wire  netting  about  three  feet  high.  All 
winter  these  birds  had  been  together,  and  had  paired  ott'. 
They  were  confined  in  a  small  enclosure  near  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  fish-hatchery,  and  were  at  all  times  in 
sight.  Soon  after  they  were  put  in  here  I  removed  the 
extra  drakes.  Nests  were  provided  by  placing  boxes 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground  in  the  alders,  and  in  one 
of  these  a  duck  laid  ten  eggs.  In  another  two  were  laid, 
and  two  were  found  on  the  ground.  These  were  placed 
under  hens,  and  from  them  I  raised  only  three,  which 
lived  to  be  three  weeks  old.  They  refused  all  food  that 
we  offered,  and  spent  their  time  in  catching  flies.  They 
went  out  in  the  morning  alone,  but  at  night  came  up  to 
the  building  with  the  old  hen.  Since  then  I  have  done 
better  with  wood-ducks,  pintails,  and  teals.  If  a  perfect 
'mother1  could  be  found,  the  difficulties  would  be  over- 
come, for  an  incubator  of  good  construction  would  do  the 
hatching.  The  birds  seem  weak  at  first,  and  when  '  mo- 
thered '  by  a  hen  they  are  apt  to  be  kicked  to  death  when 
she  scratches  for  food,  and  when  they  run  to  her  to  get 
warm." 

Among  Mr.  Mather's  birds  are  two  rare  specimens 
which  came  to  him  in  a  very  singular  way.  They  are 
brants.  The  brant  is  the  bird  that  makes  most  explorers 
of  the  arctic  regions  believe  that  there  is  an  open  polar 
sea.  No  explorer  has  ever  gone  so  far  north  that  he  has 
not  seen  these  wild-geese  in  advance  of  him.  As  they 
are  not  divers,  and  live  upon  marine  vegetation,  he  rea- 
sons that  they  must  find  their  food  in  a  region  where 
vegetation  of  that  nature  exists,  and  that  region  lies  north 
of  the  most  northern  limit  of  exploration.  One  of  these 
birds  dashed  itself  against  a  street  lamp  in  the  village  of 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  last  spring,  and  was  easily  captured 
during  a  severe  wind  and  rain  storm.  Its  mate  was 
caught  by  a  boy  in  the  neighborhood  about  the  same 
time.  This  pair  does  not  enjoy  domestic  life.  As  Mr. 
Mather  says,  "  They  know  they  ought  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  north  pole  about  this  time,  and  they  are 
restless." 
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THE  ROSE  BED  IN 
BLOOM. 

BY  ELLA  RODMAN  CHURCH. 

TT/'HEN  the  rose  bed 
V  )  is  properly  made 
and  planted,  that  is  not 
the  end  but  the  begin- 
ning of  things,  unless 
a  cold,  rainy  May  like 
this  should  make  fur- 
ther trouble  unnecessa- 
ry. If  watered  too  plen- 
tifully (and  this  is  a 
failing  of  young  gar- 
deners), the  plants  will 
be  afflicted  with  mildew, 
a  species  of  fungus  that 
forms  on  the  leaves. 
Some  flower  authority 
says  that  "many  a 
brave  plant  has  perish- 
ed because  it  could  not 
swim,"  and  it  is  better 
not  to  water  at  all  after 
the  roses  have  had  time 
to  become  established  in 
their  new  quarters,  ex- 
cept with  weak  manure 
water  once  a  week,  than 
to  deluge  them  from 
hose  or  watering  -  pot. 
When  attacked  by  mil- 
dew,they  may  be  nursed 
back  into  strength  and 
beauty  by  giving  them 
rich  soil  and  frequent- 
ly turning  over  the 
earth  around  their 
roots. 

While  a  damp  situa- 
tion is  especially  bad  for 
roses,  they  will  not 
flourish  in  a  dry,  hard 
soil  which  is  parched 
from  intense  heat,  and 
mulching,  or  placing 
straw  around  the  roots 
for  some  distance  up 
the  stem,  will  keep  off 
the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  prevent  the 
plant  from  drying  up. 
Some  genius  once  took 
an  empty  tomato  can, 
and  bored  three  small 
holes  in  the  bottom, 
then  sunk  it  into  the 

ground  close  to  the  roots  of  a  rose-bush,  and  filled  it 
with  water.  The  water  was  renewed  every  other  day, 
and  this  was  the  best  kind  of  watering,  both  because  it 
was  so  gradual,  and  because  it  was  given  directly  to  the 
roots  where  it  is  most  needed.  The  upper  part  of  a  plant 
does  not  require  it  except  in  dusty  weather. 

All  things  are  growing  now,  as  young  gardeners  soon 
find  out  to  their  sorrow,  for  the  growing  is  not  confined 
to  roses.  Grass  and  weeds  seem  resolved  to  fight  every 
inch  of  ground  with  the  cultivated  things,  and  rake  and 
hoe  must  be  kept  busy  to  root  up  the  usurpers.  It  is  at 
least  easier  to  get  rid  of  them  now  than  to  wait  until  they 
are  firmly  established. 

But  how  did  that  wretched  little  aphis  that  comes  in 
swarms  get  a  coat  that  is  so  perfect  a  match  for  the  green 
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leaves  and  stems  011  which  it  delights  to  feed  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  tell  them  apart?  It  prefers  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf,  too,  which  makes  it  all  the  harder  to  see 
it;  and  there  is  so  much  of  it  that  often  there  seems  to  be 
more  bug  than  leaf.  Fortunately,  however,  the  tobacco- 
soap  water  recommended  in  "A  Bed  of  Roses  "  in  the  East- 
er Number  of  this  paper  disagrees  very  seriously  with  the 
aphis,  nor  does  the  insect  like  white  hellebore  or  tobacco 
smoke  any  better. 

This  marauder  and  that  striped  abomination  the  rose- 
bug  usually  appear  with  the  first  buds,  that  they  may  en- 
joy the  season  from  the  very  beginning.  They  cannot 
always  be  kept  away  from  the  beginning,  but  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  see  the  end.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly a  pleasant  occupation  to  pick  off  the  intruders  with 
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one's  lingers,  but  it  is  a  speedy  way  of  getting  rid  of 
l  hem  :  and,  after  all,  they  art-  clean  and  dainty,  for  they 
feed  only  upon  the  most  delicate  food. 

A  brisk  sliaking  of  the  plants  while  a  pail  of  very  hot 
water  is  held  under  them  will  soon  dislodge  the  rose-bugs 
and  put  an  end  to  their  existence;  and  with  so  many 
remedies  within  reach,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  give  up 
in  despair-  when  the  beloved  rose  garden  seems  to  be  cov- 
ered with  insects.  Should  the  weather  be  very  dry,  a 
greedy  red  spider  will  probably  make  his  appearance,  and 
spoil  the  looks  of  the  plants.  They  grow  sickly  and  dis- 
couraged, as  if  roses  and  buds  and  even  green  leaves  were 
not  to  be  thought  of.  But  the  ugly  little  spider  is  not 
fond  of  baths,  and  he  can  be  drowned  with  plenty  of  wa- 
ter; probably  a  rose-bush  with  a  can  of  water  at  its  feet 
would  not  be  troubled  by  him. 

Another  trial  is  the  severe  pruning  recommended  by 
those  who  are  wise  in  the  ways  of  rose-growing.  When 
all  the  thieves  have  been  disposed  of,  and  the  young  gar- 
dener has  finally  learned  to  water  just  enough,  and  to  be 
rather  stingy  than  generous  in  this  respect;  when  the 
plants,  if  not  quite  so  laden  with  bloom  as  the  catalogues 
represented  them,  have  still  done  wonderfully  well  ac- 
cording to  the  experienced — then  the  dreadful  decree  is 
put  forth  that  those  rose-bearing  branches  must  be  cut 
down  half-way  to  the  root  to  give  them  a  rest,  and  en- 
courage the  smaller  shoots  to  take  their  place.  But  the 
small  shoots  will  not  begin  to  bloom  at  once,  says  the  dis- 
couraged proprietor,  and  there  will  be  a  dreary  time  of  no 
roses. 

Not  a  very  long  time,  though,  and  then  the  plants  will 
be  stronger  and  better  than  ever,  and  getting  ready  for 
more  work  later  in  the  season.  Every  rose  that  is  gath- 
ered should  be  cut  carefully  back  to  an  eye  where  a  new 
shoot  will  form,  as  all  unnecessary  material,  whether 
useless  wood  or  fully  blown  roses,  takes  from  the  strength 
of  the  plant.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  cut  the  blossoms,  for 
there  is  a  saying  that  the  more  you  cut,  the  more  you'll 
have,  and  an  old  poet  wrote: 

"  Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 
To-morrow  will  be  dying." 

But  others  will  come  and  smile  in  its  place,  and  the  same 
flower  will  smile  for  a  day  or  two  in  water. 

Some  people  will  keep  cut  flowers  for  a  week  in  good 
condition,  and  one  of  their  secrets  is  to  place  them  in 
scalding  water  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  droop,  deep 
enough  to  cover  one-third  of  the  stem.  When  the  water 
is  cold,  the  flowers  will  have  lost  their  limp  appearance, 
and  will  look  erect  and  fresh.  By  cutting  off  the  shriv- 
elled part  of  the  stems  and  rearranging  them  in  lukewarm 
water,  they  will  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life. 


BICYCLES  IN  A  SERIOUS  ROLE. 
ri^HE  idea  of  soldiers  being  mounted  upon  bicycles 
J_  seemed  very  amusing  at  first.  Bicycles  have  always 
been  regarded  as  a  pleasant  form  of  exercise,  and  the 
number  of  riders  has  increased  each  year,  but  to  take  the 
machines  seriously,  and  to  utilize  them  for  military  pur- 
poses, appeared  quite  ridiculous  when  the  plan  was  first 
suggested.  Suppose  a  regiment  of  bicyclists  should  be 
tearing  down  hill  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  the  latter 
should  place  a  tree  trunk  across  the  road?  After  the 
first  rank  struck  the  tree,  the  entire  regiment  would  be 
nothing  but  a  pile  of  men  and  wheels  hopelessly  in- 
volved; and  the  possibility  of  such  a  happening  made 
one  smile  to  think  of  it. 

But  to-day  the  bicycle  corps  are  established  things  in 
the  English  and  Continental  armies,  and  their  efficiency 
is  generally  recognized.  In  fact,  the  United  States  army 


is  considering  the  advisability  of  organizing  a  similar 
branch  of  the  service  in  this  country.  But  that  will  be 
spoken  of  later  on. 

These  wheel-mounted  soldiers  will  not  engage  in  battle 
on  their  machines,  although  they  would  prove  very  use- 
ful if  the  fight  should  be  in  the  enemy's  favor.  A  bicy- 
cle can  beat  a  horse  on  a  good  road,  and  the  riders  would 
endeavor  to  break  some  records  if  a  force  of  cavalry  was 
in  pursuit.  In  addition  to  this,  a  bicycle  does  not  prove 
as  easy  a  mark  as  a  big  horse,  and  it  might  take  a  num- 
ber of  bullets  to  render  it  useless.  Altogether,  it  would 
be  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  have  convenient  if  one  want- 
ed to  place  some  distance  between  himself  and  the  enemy. 
But  the  bicycle  was  not  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  men  to  run  away;  the  riders  will  be  most  useful 
just  at  present  as  scouts  and  couriers.  They  can  ride  in 
advance  of  the  army  and  spy  out  the  country,  and  they 
can  carry  messages  from  point  to  point,  making  better 
time  than  a  horseman  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  one  good  thing  about  bicycles  is  that  they  never  get 
tired,  as  horses  do,  and  they  can  also  stand  a  bullet  or 
two  without  being  seriously  injured. 

So  at  all  the  general  manoeuvres  and  reviews  of  the 
English  and  Continental  forces  the  bicyclists  have  their 
place,  and  go  through  their  drill  with  great  thorough- 
ness. One  of  the  purposes  is  to  establish  a  series  of  re- 
lays along  the  road  where  the  army  has  marched,  and 
thus  insure  quick  transit  of  messages  without  tiring  the 
men.  The  trials  have  proved  that  the  bicycle  is  better 
than  steam  or  electricity  as  a  travelling  power,  and  some 
day  the  entire  armies  of  all  countries  may  be  equipped 
with  the  machines  in  order  to  hasten  them  in  their 
march. 

There  is  also  an  artillery  bicycle  branch  that  is  being 
tried  abroad.  The  machines  upon  which  the  guns  rest 
are  double  bicycles,  and  they  are  pulled  along  by  several 
men  who  ride  in  front.  The  guns  are  not  very  heavy  or 
large,  but  they  are  effective,  and  can  be  sent  ahead  of  the 
regular  artillery  to  seize  and  hold  desirable  points  until 
the  others  come  up. 

In  this  time  of  peace  all  the  foreign  rulers  are  pre- 
paring for  war,  and  if  there  ever  happens  to  be  another 
great  war,  the  armies  will  have  all  sorts  of  curious  attach- 
ments to  aid  them  in  the  struggle.  They  will  telegraph 
from  point  to  point  with  torches  at  night,  and  the  sun  and 
a  looking-glass  by  day.  There  will  be  duels  in  mid-air 
between  the  balloons  of  the  opposing  armies.  Bicycle- 
riding  in  real  earnest  will  engross  the  attention  of  many 
men,  and  if  it  is  in  winter,  corps  of  soldiers  will  be  pro- 
vided with  snow-shoes  and  runners.  There  are  probably 
many  other  things  that  have  been  kept  a  secret,  and  will 
not  be  revealed  until  the  time  comes,  but  not  the  least 
curious  will  be  the  bicycle  soldiers.  It  has  also  been 
discovered  that  the  bicycle  corps  can  build  a  strong  de- 
fensive barricade  out  of  their  machines  that  will  make 
them  very  dangerous  men  to  be  encountered  by  infantry. 

In  order  to  test  the  speed  of  bicycles  and  their  avail- 
ability for  carrying  messages,  a  trial  ride  has  been  made 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  a  series  of  relays.  At 
noon  on  Wednesday,  May  18th,  two  bicyclists  started 
from  the  United  States  army  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
A  message  sent  by  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Commander 
of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  to  General  O.  O. 
Howard,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  the  Atlantic,  at 
Governor's  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  was  delivered  to 
one  of  the  riders,  who  started  off,  followed  by  his  com- 
panion. The  messenger  rode  eight  miles  until  he  came 
to  the  first  relay  in  waiting,  who,  in  turn,  received  the 
despatch  and  rode  on.  The  general  route  ran  from  Chi- 
cago to  Goshen  (Indiana),  from  Goshen  to  Perrysburg 
(Ohio),  from  Perrysburg  to  Cleveland,  from  Cleveland  to 
Conneaut,  from  Conneaut  to  Northeast  (Pennsylvania), 
thence  to  Rochester  (New  York),  from  thence  to  Syra- 
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cuse,  from  Syracuse  to  Utica,  Utica  to  Albany,  and  then 
011  to  New  York. 

Each  of  these  divisions  was  divided  into  sections  of 
eight  to  twenty  miles,  and  at  each  point  two  riders  were 
in  waiting  to  receive  the  despatcli  and  hasten  onward. 
The  extra  man  went  along  to  take  the  message  if  the 
bearer  broke  down  on  the  road.  The  men  selected  to 
ride  had  already  proved  themselves  capable  and  fast  bi- 
cyclists, and  they  rode  their  best.  All  along  the  route 
great  interest  was  aroused,  and  the  relays  were  cheered 
and  encouraged  by  hundreds  of  people.  The  roads  were 
in  very  bad  condition  owing'  to  the  heavy  rains,  but  the 
riders  were  undaunted.  On  they  went — night  and  day — 
each  man  doing  his  best  along  the  section  that  he  rode, 


and  starting  the  next  relay  as  quickly  as  possible.  But 
the  heavy  drenching  rain  was  with  the  riders  from  the 
first,  and  the  schedule  time  began  to  he  lost — first  in  min- 
utes, and  then  hours.  The  last  fifty  miles  of  road  was 
the  worst — water  was  waist-deep  at  times,  and  the  mud 
was  terrible.  Crowds  of  people  waited  along  the  road 
and  at  the  relay  stations.  At  1.05  A.M. ,  Monday,  May  23d, 
a  rider  soaked  with  rain  and  covered  with  mud  arrived 
at  Park  Row,  New  York,  and  delivered  to  an  army  officer 
in  waiting  the  despatch  sent  by  General  Miles,  and  the 
greatest  relay  ride  of  the  world  was  over.  Over  nine 
miles  an  hour  was  maintained  by  the  riders,  and  the 
use  of  the  bicycle  in  a  serious  role  was  well  demon- 
strated. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A   VERY   SERIOUS   PREDICAMENT. 

four  explorers  left  on  the  mound  island  were  very 
_L  far  from  spending  so  pleasant  an  evening  as  that  en- 
joyed by  Quorum  in  the  Seminole  village.  They  were 
full  of  anxiety  both  as  to  his  fate  and  their  own.  In  some 
respects  their  position  was  not  so  bad  as  if  they  had  been 
cast  away  on  a  desert  island  in  the  ocean,  while  in  others 
it  was  worse.  In  the  latter  case  they  might  hope  to  sight 
and  signal  some  passing  vessel,  but  here  there  was  no 
chance  for  anything  of  that  kind.  At  the  best,  they 
would  not  see  anything  except  Indian  canoes,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  they  could  have  little  hope  of  obtaining 
aid  from  these. 

Their  revolvers  were  still  loaded,  and  they  had  between 
them  half  a  dozen  cartridges  for  their  guns,  but  thus  far 
they  had  discovered  no  traces  of  game  on  the  island. 
They  would  not  lack  for  fresh  water,  but  with  only  a 
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single  bag  of  biscuit,  the  food  question  was  likely  to  be- 
come a  serious  one  within  a  short  time.  They  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  white  settlements  within  less  than  a 
hundred  miles  of  where  they  were.  These  could  only  be 
reached  by  wading  and  swimming  through  the  trackless 
'Glades  and  bewildering  cypress  swamps.  Undoubtedly 
some  of  the  'Glade  islands  were  occupied  by  Indians,  but 
they  might  explore  as  many  of  these  as  their  strength 
would  permit  them  to  reach  without  finding  one  thus  in- 
habited. Their  situation  was  certainly  a  most  perplexing 
imc,  and  as  they  sat  around  a  fire  eating  a  scanty  supper 
of  hardtack  and  discussing'  their  prospects,  these  appeared 
gloomy  in  the  extreme. 

Still  the  Lieutenant  well  knew  that  he  must,  if  possible, 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  little  party,  and  that  the  worst 
thing  they  could  do  was  to  take  a  hopeless  view  of  the 
situation.  So  he  said:  "  Well,  boys,  though  we  seem  to 
be  in  a  nasty  predicament,  it  might  he  a  great  deal  worse, 
and  we  have  still  many  things  to  be  thankful  for.  I 
once  drifted  for  a  week  in  an  open  boat  in  the  middle  of 
the  South  Pacific.  There  were  seven  of  us,  and  only  one 
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man  of  the  party  had  the  failh  ami  courage  to  continue 
cheerful  and  hopeful  through  it  all.  On  the  very  clay 
that  we  swallowed  our  last  drop  of  water,  and  while  the 
rest  of  us  were  lying-  despairingly  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hoat,  he  sat  up  on  watch,  and  finally  discovered  the  trad- 
ing schooner  that  picked  us  up." 

"I,"  said  Sumner,  "  do  not  feel  nearly  so  badly  now  as 
I  did  when  drifting  out  to  sea  in  the  dark  on  that  wretch- 
ed raft  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  expected  every  minute 
to  be  washed  off,  and  be  snapped  up  by  sharks;  but,  after 
all,  the  loneliness  was  the  worst  part  of  it." 

"Right  you  are,  Mr.  Sumner,"  said  the  sailor.  "A 
man  can  stand  a  heap  of  suffering  along  with  others  that 
would  throw  him  on  his  beam  ends  in  no  time  if  he  was 
compelled  to  navigate  by  himself.  I  mind  one  time  that 
I  was  lost  in  a  fog,  in  a  dory,  on  the  Grand  Banks.  As 
we  had  grub  and  water  in  the  boat,  I  didn't  worry  much 
till  my  dorymate  fell  overboard,  and  got  drownded.  The 
weight  of  his  'ilers  and  rubber  boots  sunk  him  like  a  shot. 
After  that  I  wellnigh  went  crazy  with  the  loneliness.  I 
couldn't  seem  to  eat  or  drink;  and  though  I  was  picked 
up  the  very  next  day,  that  one  night  of  loneliness  seemed 
like  a  year  of  torment.  Oh  yes,  sir,  men  can  save  them- 
selves in  company,  when  they  won't  lift  a  hand  if  left 
alone." 

"  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  in  a  worse  fix  than  this  one," 
ivmarked  Worth,  dolefully. 

"  Probably  not,  my  boy,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  cheerily. 
''You  are  young  yet,  and  have  just  started  in  on  your 
career  of  adventure.  All  things  must  have  a  beginning, 
you  know.  The  next  time  you  find  yourself  in  an  un- 
pleasant situation,  you  will  take  great  satisfaction  in  look- 
ing back  and  describing  this  one  as  having  been  much 
worse.  No  adventure  worth  the  telling  can  be  had  with- 
out a  certain  degree  of  mental  or  physical  suffering,  and 
the  more  of  this  that  is  endured,  the  greater  the  satisfac- 
tion in  looking  back  on  it.  Now  that  we  can  do  nothing 
before  daylight,  I  propose  that  we  make  ourselves  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  and  sleep  as  soundly  as  possible. 
By  so  doing,  we  shall  be  able  to  face  our  situation  with 
renewed  strength  and  courage  in  the  morning.  To- 
morrow we  will  explore  the  island,  discover  its  resources, 
and  perhaps  find  traces  of  Quorum  and  the  boats.  Fail- 
ing in  this,  I  propose  that  we  construct  as  good  a  raft  as 
we  can  with  the  means  at  hand.  With  it  to  carry  our 
guns,  besides  affording  us  some  support,  we  will  make 
our  way  back  to  the  place  where  those  cowboys  were 
camped  this  morning.  From  there  we  can  follow  their 
trail  until  we  overtake  them,  or  reach  some  settlement." 

Cheered  by  having  a  definite  plan  of  operations  thus 
outlined,  all  hands  set  to  work  to  gather  such  materials 
for  bedding  as  they  could  find  in  the  darkness,  and  an 
hour  later  the  little  camp  was  buried  in  profound 
slumber. 

To  their  breakfast  of  hardtack  the  following  morn- 
ing Sumner  added  a  hatful  of  cocoa-plums  that  he  had 
gathered  while  the  others  still  slept.  Soon  after  sunrise 
they  divided  into  two  parties — the  Lieutenant  and  Worth 
forming  one,  and  Sumner  and  the  sailor  the  other — and 
set  out  in  opposite  directions  to  make  their  way  around 
the  island. 

"I  don't  want  any  one  to  fire  a  gun  except  in  case  of 
absolute  necessity,"  said  Lieutenant  Carey.  "And  if  a 
shot  is  heard  from  either  party,  the  others  will  at  once 
hasten  in  that  direction." 

"Can't  we  even  shoot  my  gobbler  if  we  meet  him?" 
queried  Worth. 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  with  a  smile. 
"  That  is  unless  he  shows  fight,  for  I  expect  your  gobbler 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  turkey  without  feathers,  and 
standing  about  six  feet  high.  I  mean,"  he  added,  as 
Worth's  puzzled  face  showed  that  he  did  not  understand, 
"  that  the  call  by  which  you  were  led  away  from  Quorum 


was,  in  all  likelihood,  uttered  by  an  Indian  for  that  very 
purpose." 

So  difficult  was  their  progress  through  the  luxuriant 
and  densely  matted  undergrowth  of  that  Everglade  isle 
that,  though  it  was  not  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  in 
circumference,  it  was  nearly  noon  before  the  two  parties 
again  met.  They  had  discovered  nothing  except  that 
the  island  was  uninhabited,  and  they  were  its  sole  occu- 
pants. Nor  had  they  seen  anything  that  would  give  a 
clew  to  the  fate  that  had  overtaken  poor  Quorum. 

'•  While  I  don't  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  fellow 
has  deserted,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "I  wish,  with  all 
my  heart,  that  we  knew  what  had  become  of  him." 

"  Indeed  he  has  not  deserted,"  replied  Sumner,  warmly. 
"  I'll  answer  for  Quorum  as  I  would  for  myself.  Wher- 
ever he  is,  he  will  come  back  to  us  if  he  gets  half  a 
chance." 

"Yes,  I  believe  he  will;  and  I  only  hope  he  may  get 
the  chance.  Now  let  us  go  to  the  top  of  the  mound  for 
one  more  comprehensive  look  at  our  surroundings,  and 
then  we  will  begin  our  preparations  for  leaving  the 
island." 

From  the  summit  of  the  mound  the  same  tranquil 
scene  on  which  Lieutenant  Carey  and  Sumner  had  gazed 
with  such  pleasure  the  evening  before,  only  more  widely 
extended,  greeted  their  eyes.  It  was  as  devoid  of  human 
life  now  as  then,  and  its  present  beauties  failed  to  inter- 
est them. 

"I  said  that  we  would  probably  spend  to-day  here,"  re- 
marked the  Lieutenant.  "But  I  must  confess  that  my 
present  interest  in  this  mound  lies  in  getting  away  from 
it  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  have  no  longer  the  least  de- 
sire to  investigate  its  mysteries,  and  so  let  us  descend  to 
our  more  important  work." 

Returning  to  their  landing-place,  and  eating  a  most 
unsatisfactory  lunch  of  hardtack,  they  began  to  search 
for  materials  from  which  to  build  their  raft.  These  were 
hard  to  find,  and  still  harder  to  prepare  for  the  required 
purpose.  There  was  plenty  of  timber,  but  it  was  green, 
and  they  had  no  weapons  with  which  to  attack  it  except 
their  sheath-knives.  Neither  had  they  any  nails  nor 
ropes,  and  their  lashings  must  be  made  of  vines. 

After  a  whole  afternoon  of  diligent  labor,  a  nonde- 
script affair  of  different  lengths  and  jagged  ends  lay  on 
the  ground  at  the  water's  edge  ready  for  launching. 
With  great  difficulty  and  pains,  they  got  it  into  the  wa- 
ter, only  to  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  it  immedi- 
ately sink. 

"Well,  boys,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  in  a  voice  that 
trembled,  in  spite  of  his  effort  to  make  it  sound  cheerful, 
"  that  raft  is  a  decided  failure.  Unless  we  can  find  some 
wood  better  suited  to  our  purpose,  I  arn  afraid  we  must 
give  up  the  idea  altogether,  and  try  to  reach  the  cypress 
belt  without  any  such  aid." 

"If  we  only  had  a  few  sticks  of  the  timber  that  is  so 
plentiful  along  the  reef!"  said  Sumner,  thinking  of  his 
own  previous  efforts  in  the  raft  line. 

"  We  might  as  well  wish  for  our  canoes  and  have  done 
with  it,"  said  Worth,  despondently. 

Just  then  they  thought  they  heard  a  far-away  shout  in 
the  forest  behind  them.  Instinctively  grasping  their 
guns,  they  stood  in  listening  attitudes.  It  was  repeated, 
this  time  more  distinctly,  and  they  looked  at  each  other. 

At  the  third  shout,  Sumner  exclaimed,  joyously:  "It's 
Quorum!  I  know  it  is!" 

He  would  have  plunged  into  the  forest  to  meet  the 
new-comer,  but  the  Lieutenant  restrained  him,  saying, 
"  Wait  a  minute.  Let  us  be  sure  that  this  is  not  another 
trap." 

A  few  moments  later  there  was  no  longer  any  mistaking 
the  voice,  and  their  answering  shouts  guided  Quorum, 
his  honest  face  beaming  with  joy  and  excitement,  to  the 
place  where  they  were  awaiting  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

QUORUM   AS   AN   AMBASSADOR. 

IT  was  Quorum,  sure  enough,  not  only  alive  and  well, 
but  seemingly  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Where  had  he  been  ? 
Where  were  the  boats  ?  How  did  he  get  back  ?  And 
where  had  he  come  from?  These  are  only  some  of 
the  dozens  of  questions  witli  which  he  was  plied  while 
shaking  hands  with  his  friends,  including  the  Lieutenant, 
who  was  as  heartily  rejoiced  as  the  boys  at  again  seeing 
the  faithful  fellow. 

Atone  of  the  questions  thus  asked  him,  Quorum's  face 
fell,  and  he  answered:  "  Whar  de  boats  is,  honey,  I  don't 
know,  fer  I  hain't  seen  no  likeness  ob  deni  sence  las' 
night  'bout  dis  time.  Whar  I  is  bin,  an'  what  I  is  spe- 
rienced,  is  er  long  story;  but  hits  got  er  be  tole  right 
now,  'kase  dat's  what  I  hyar  fer.  What  we  do  nex'  de- 
pen'  on  de  way  you  all  take  hit  when  I  is  done  tellin'." 

Then  they  sat  down,  and  forgetful  of  their  hunger, 
their  recent  disappointment  with  the  raft,  and  even  of 
their  unhappy  predicament,  the  others  listened  with  ab- 
sorbing- interest  to  Quorum's  story. 

He  described  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  carried  off 
and  his  reception  in  the  Indian  camp. 

"They  were  Indians,  then ?"  interrupted  the  Lieuten- 
ant. 

"Yes,  sah;  shuah  'nough  Indians,  an'  a  powerful  sight 
ob  dem — man,  squaw,  an'  pickaninny — an'  dey  gib  ole 
Quor'm  one  ob  the  fines'  suppahs  he  ebber  eat." 

"I  wish  we  had  one  like  it  here  at  this  minute,"  said 
Sumner,  thus  reminded  of  his  hunger. 

"  Den  we  all  smoke  de  peace-pipe,  so  dey  don't  hab  no 
fear  ob  nie  declarin'  er  war  on  'em,"  continued  Quorum. 

"Them  Injuns  has  got  tobacco,  then?"  queried  the 
sailor,  whose  smoking  outfit  had  disappeared  with  the 
boats. 

"  Ob  co'se  dey  is,  er  plenty,"  answered  Quorum.  "An' 
den  me  an'  de  big  chiefs  sot  down  fer  what  3-0'  might  call 
a  consideraslmn  of  de  fac's.  Dey  say  as  what  dey  can't 
noways  'low  dis  hyer  experdishun  to  pass  troo  de  'Glades, 
'cep'  on  condishuns." 

Told  in  more  intelligible  language  than  that  used  by 
Quorum,  the  substance  of  his  talk  with  the  Indians  was 
as  follows: 

They  had  learned  from  a  white  man  that  the  objects  of 
Lieutenant  Carey's  expedition  were  to  spy  out  their  land, 
discover  their  numbers  and  the  value  of  their  property, 
and  make  preparations  for  their  removal  from  that  part 
of  the  country. 

"I  hope  you  told  them  differently,  and  explained  our 
real  objects,"  said  the  Lieutenant. 

"Yes,  sah  ;  I  done  tell  'em  to  de  full  ob  my  knowingness 
ob  yo'  plans.  But  seein'  as  I  hain't  know  nuffin'  'tall  'bout 
'em,  maybe  I  don't  make  hit  berry  cl'ar  to  dem  igerant 
sabages;  but  I  done  hit  as  well  as  I  know  how." 

The  Indians  had  declared  that  they  should  resist  any 
such  attempt  at  an  investigation  of  their  resources  and 
mode  of  life,  and  that  the  party  must  turn  back  from 
where  it  now  was.  If  it  would  do  so,  its  boats  should  be 
restored,  and  it  would  be  allowed  to  depart  in  peace. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  proposition 
had  at  once  been  seen  by  Quorum.  He  explained  that  as 
their  small  boats  were  not  fitted  to  cruise  in  the  open 
waters  of  the  Gulf,  and  as  their  big  boat  was  already  on 
its  way  to  the  east  coast,  where  they  were  to  meet  it,  to 
turn  back  would  be  a  great  hardship. 

The  Indians  had  listened  gravely  to  their  interpreter's 
translation  of  all  that  he  had  to  say  oil  the  subject,  and 
assented  to  the  force  of  his  arguments.  Then  they  pro- 
posed another  plan.  It  was  that  if  the  whites  would  give 
up  their  arms  and  trust  entirely  to  them,  they  would  con- 
vey the  party  and  their  boats  safely  across  the  'Glades  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  east  coast.  There  they 


should  again  receive  their  guns,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  depart  in  peace,  provided  they  would  promise  not  to 
return. 

"  Seems  to  me  that  is  quite  a  liberal  proposition,"  said 
the  Lieutenant,  after  Quorum  had  succeeded  in  making  it 
clearly  understood.  "All  we  want  is  to  cross  the 'Glades 
and  see  the  Indians.  I  would  willingly  have  paid  them 
to  guide  us,  and  now  they  offer  to  do  so  on  their  own  ac- 
cord. I  can't  conceive  how  you  persuaded  them  to  make 
such  an  offer,  Quorum.  You  must  be  a  born  diplomat." 

"Yes,  sah,"  replied  the  negro,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear, 
"I  'specs  I  is."  At  the  same  time  he  had  no  more  idea 
of  what  the  Lieutenant  meant  than  if  he  had  talked  in 
Greek. 

"  How  does  that  plan  strike  you,  boys  ?"  asked  Lieuten- 
ant Carey,  turning  to  Sutnner  and  Worth. 

"It  strikes  me  as  almost  too  good  to  be  true,"  an- 
swered the  former.  "And  I'm  afraid  there's  some  trick 
behind  it  all ;  but  then  I  don't  see  what  we  can  do  except 
say  yes  to  almost  any  offer  they  may  choose  to  make." 

"That  is  so,"  said  the  Lieutenant.  "Without  our 
boats,  and  with  no  means  for  making  a  raft,  we  are  about 
as  helpless  as  we  well  can  be." 

"It  seems  to  me  a  splendid  plan,"  said  Worth,  who 
saw  visions  of  peaceful  nights,  and  days  pleasantly  spent 
in  hunting  and  in  visiting  Indian  camps. 

Although  the  sailor's  opinion  had  not  been  asked,  he 
could  not  help  remarking:  "  I'm  agin  trusting  an  Injun, 
sir.  Injiiis  and  Malays  and  all  them  sort  of  niggers 
are  notoriously  deceitful." 

"Hi!  Wha'  yo'  say  dere  'bout  niggahs,  yo'  sailor- 
maii?"  exclaimed  Quorum,  in  high  dudgeon.  "  Yo' call 
'em  notorious,  eh?" 

"Not  black  ones,"  answered  the  sailor,  apologetically — 
"  not  black  ones,  Quorum ;  but  them  as  is  red  and  yellow." 

"Dat's  all  right,  sah,  an'  I  'cept  yo'  'pology.  At  de 
same  time  I  is  bankiii'  on  de  squar'ness  ob  dem  Injuns 
who  I  bin  councillin'  wif." 

"You  believe  it  will  be  safe  to  trust  them,  then?"  asked 
the  Lieutenant. 

"  Yes,  sah ;  yo'  kin  trus'  'em  same  like  a  black  man." 

"Very  well,"  said  Lieutenant  Carey;  "as  I  don't  see 
how,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  we  can  do  anything 
else,  I  will  take  your  word  for  their  honesty,  and  accept 
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their  conditions.  Only  I  will  not  promise  never  to  come 
inlo  llic  '(ilados  .-iiram.  I  will  only  promise  not  to  turn 
directly  back  from  the  east  coast  after  they  have  left  us.'' 

"  lull's  \\lia'  (ley  mean,  sah.  I  is  berry  'tic'lar  on  dat 
p'int  ob  de  controversy." 

"Then  \ve  will  consider  it,  as  settled,  and  would  like  to 
leave  here  for  a  place  where  there  is  something  to  e.-it  .-is 
quickly  as  possible.  Where  are  your  Indian  friends  :" 

"Out  dere,  sah,  in  de  cooiiers.  Dey  say  when  yo' 
n  ady,  den  I  holler  like  er  squinch-owl,  an'  brung  down 
all  yo-uns'  guns  an'  resolvers  de  fustes'  t'ing." 

"Very  well,  squiuch  away  then,  and  here  are  my  pis- 
tols. It  is  certainly  humiliating1  to  be  disarmed  to  please  a 
lot  of  Indians,  but  hunger  and  necessity  are  such  powerful 
persuaders  that  it  is  best  to  submit  to  them  with  as  good 
grace  as  possible." 

So  Quorum  "squ  inched'1  in  a  manner  that  no  self- 
respecting  owl  would  have  recognized;  but  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  so  well  that  an  answer  was  immedi- 
ately heard  from  the  water,  over  which  the  evening  shad- 
ows were  now  fast  falling. 

Directly  afterwards  a  canoe,  containing  the  Indian 
who  had  acted  as  interpreter  during  Quorum's  council 
with  the  chiefs,  appeared  at  the  opening  in  the  bushes. 
Without  stepping  ashore,  this  Indian,  whose  name  was 
Ul-we  (the  Tall-One),  exchanged  a  few  words  with  Quo- 
rum, whereby  he  learned  that  the  Seminole  conditions 
were  accepted  by  the  white  men.  He  then  bade  the  ne- 
gro place  the  guns  and  pistols  in  the  canoe  and  enter  it 
himself.  Then  he  shoved  off,  and  another  canoe,  con- 
taining two  Indians,  made  its  appearance. 

The  Lieutenant  bade  Sunnier  and  Worth  step  into  it 
first;  but  the  moment  they  had  done  so,  it  too  was 
shoved  off,  and  another  canoe,  also  containing  two  Indi- 
ans, appeared  in  its  place.  This  received  the  Lieutenant 
and  the  sailor.  By  the  time  it  was  poled  into  the  chan- 
nel, the  foremost  canoe  had  disappeared  in  the  darkness, 
nor  was  it  again  seen. 

During  their  journey,  both  the  Lieutenant  and  Suni- 
ner  tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  Indians  in 
their  respective  canoes,  but  after  a  few  futile  attempts, 
they  gave  it  up.  To  all  their  questions  they  received  the 
same  answer,  which  was.  "  Un  -  cah"  (Yes),  and  not  an- 
other word  could  the  Indians  be  persuaded  to  utter. 

The  Lieutenant  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that 
he  would  be  able  to  talk  to  the  chiefs  through  the  inter- 
preter; while  the  boys  looked  forward  with  eager  antici- 
pations to  seeing  the  Indian  village  that  Quorum  had  de- 
scribed. As  for  the  sailor,  Indians  and  their  villages 
were  matters  of  indifference  to  him.  All  he  looked  for- 
ward to  was  a  good  supper  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 

Thus,  all  of  them  awaited  with  impatience  their  jour- 
ney's end,  and  wished  it  were  light  enough  for  them  to 
see  whither  they  were  being  taken. 

[tO    BE   CONTINUED.] 


nearly  M>  \\ell.altl gh  it  nie;ins  ii'ij.  </  I'mil  ;  but  it  was  very 

nincli  liked  iii  England  and  in  Germany  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  •' l>orolh\  "is  now  very  |m|itil;ir  on  our  side  of  the  water. 

A  large  parly  »f  Williams  could  bo  collected  at  almost,  any 
time:  ami  I  lie  fust  famous  William  was  the  son  of  Hollo,  J  >uKe 
of  Normandy  ,  from  whom  the  name  descended  to  William  the 
(.'omineror.  11  is  said  to  mean  mm-Ii  </';/'<  nrr.  nilim/  iiiiuii/,  much 
)>fim;  iiinrli  ln'iilli III' -us.  ami  irillilli/  id'frinli'i-. 

The  beautiful  Saxon  names  of  Edward,  Ed\\  in,  and  Edmund 
mean  rich  i/nur/1.  rir/i  J'r'iriiil.  and  liiijijiii  iii'nli-rtiun  ;  but,  Ned,  or 
"  Neddy,"  is  the  nickname  for  all  three,  although  it  belongs  es- 
pecially to  donke.\  s. 

The  meaning  of  tin-  stately  English  name  of  Elizabeth  is  oath 
t\f  Hint;  \\hile  the  more  beautiful  one  of  Isabel,  \vhirh  seems 
quite  another  name,  is  only  the  Spanish  form  of  it.  ''  Bess  "  and 
"Bessie"  are  ofteuer  heard  than ''Elizabeth";  and  in  the  time 
of  "  Hood  Queen  Bess  "  the  old  riddle  was  made  which  has  al- 
ways been  such  a  puzzle  to  children  : 

"Eliza,  Elizabeth,  Betsey,  and  Bess 
Went  together  to  take  a  bird's  nest. 
They  found  a  nest  with  five  eggs  in  ; 
Each  took  one  out,  yet  they  left  four  in." 

George,  also  a  common  English  name,  means  husbandman,  or 
eartli-teorktT ;  and  the  guardian  saint  of  England  was  one  of 
the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  Among  the  common 
country  i pie  the  name  is  pronounced  "  Jarge." 

The  pretty,  gentle  name  of  Grace,  which  expresses  its  own 
meaning,  began  with  a  female  pirate  who  went  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  abused  her  for  what  she  considered  her 
luxurious  habits.  She  certainly  had  not  pleasant  manners;  and 
from  the  various  stories  told  of  her,  her  name  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  with  another  syllable  before  it.  She  was  a  dis- 
Grace  rather  than  a  Grace. 

The  tine  old  English  name  of  Guy,  meaning  leader,  is  very  an- 
cient, and  Guy's  Clitt'  commemorates  the  famous  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  killed  the  Dun  Cow.  It  was  a  very  popular  name  in 
England,  until  Guy  Fawkes  spoiled  it  with  his  "  gunpowder, 
treason,  and  plot  "  ;  and  the  hanging  of  that  daring  conspirator 
in  effigy  gave  rise  to  the  expression,  "a  perfect  Guy." 


THE  MEANING  OF  SOME   COMMON  NAMES. 

THE  oldest  of  all  names,  although  not  a  very  common  one,  is 
that  of  Adam,  which  signifies  red  far/A,  and  thus  implies  his 
origin;  while  Eve  means  life, or  the  mother  of  all  living.  In 
ancient  times  these  names  were  supposed  to  secure  long  life  to 
the  children  to  whom  they  were  given. 

The  beloved  name  of  Miriem,  or  Mary,  was  bestowed  in  its 
various  forms  on  both  men  and  women,  and  they  were  believed 
to  be  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
name  was  often  joined  with  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
when  it  became  Jean  Maria.  John  is  a  common  enough  name 
in  spite  of  its  sacred  origin  ;  and  with  all  the  nicknames  at- 
tached to  it — "Jack,"  and  "Jackanapes, "and  "  Jacksnipe,"  and 
"  Jackass,"  and"  Jack-of-all-trades" — few  care  to  own  it. 

What  little  child -mother  caressing  her  "dolly  "  would  ever 
think  that  her  pink-cheeked  treasure  had  a  claim  to  the  thor- 
oughly grown-up  name  of"  Dorothea."  ?  She  would  not  like  it 


CHATTER   FEESII  FROM  THE   BOX. 

I  DO  not  wish  to  hurt,  any  small  girl's  feelings  by  saying  that 
she  doesn't  know  half  the  uses  to  which  pins  may  lie  put,  but 
I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  such  is  the  case.  It  is  all  well 
enough  to  suppose  that  pins  were  made  solely  to  fasten  clothes 
on  sawdust  doll  babies,  or  to  be  used  in  place  of  money  at,  small 
fairs — two  pins  for  a  glass  of  lemonade,  for  instance,  instead  of 
two  cents — or  for  the  manufacture  of  pin-wheels  to  be  sold  to 
the  neighbors'  children  for  more  pins,  but  that  isn't  entirely  so^ 

Boys,  too,  have  a  sort  of  notion  that  the  chief  mission  of  the 
pin  is  to  be  used  to  liven  up  other  boys  or  as  a  hook  on  which  to 
catch  minnows;  and  I  dare  say  that  some  grown-up  people  who 
waste  pins  by  the  dozen  every  week  of  their  lives  believe  that 
outside  of  a  certain  very  limited  range  pins  are  of  no  use  what- 
ever. 

But,  it  isn't  so  at  all. 

The  smallest  pin  in  the  world  has  a  variety  of  uses  that  most 
people  know  nothing  of,  and  the  best,  part  of  it  is  that  it  can 
perform  every  one  of  the  duties  that  fall  to  its  lot,  and  come  out 
as  spick  and  span  as  ever;  that  is,  of  course,  if  it  is  a  good  strong 
pin,  and  doesn't  bend.  Then,  after  all  its  work  is  over,  when 
there  are  no  more  neckties  to  be  held  in  place,  110  more  paper 
wheels  to  revolve  about  it, no  more  dressmakers  to  be  helped — 
then,  I  say,  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  pin  comes  along, 
and  if  it  is  in  luck,  and  falls  into  the  right  hands,  it  is  made  over 
ill  to  a  sidewalk. 

Very  absurd  idea  that! 

We  have  all  heard  of  people  walking  on  pins  and  needles; 
but  what  one  of  us  ever  supposed  that  the  time  would  couie 
when  walking  on  pins  would  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  tig- 
nre  of  speech,  or,  as  some  people  who  like  to  use  big  words  call 
it,  "in  a  metaphorical  sense"?  I  am  sure  I  never  supposed  it 
could  come  about.  I  have  repeatedly  thrown  away  the  pins  I 
could  no  longer  pin,  because  I  had  no  notion  that  there  could  be 
any  further  use  for  them. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  to  store 

Them  up  like  coal  in  bins, 
So  that  some  day  I'd  have  before 

My  house  a  path  of  pins. 
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In  fact,  if  it  bad  occurred  to  me  to  do  tbig,  I  should  bave  sent 
for  my  doctor  to  see  if  tbere  was  not  soiuetbing  thu  matter,  with 
my  brain,  for  tbe  few  pins  I  bave  ever  walked  ou  made  it  very 
unpleasant  for  tbe  time  being. 

And  yet  a  sidewalk  of  pins  has  been  made,  and  it  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful one,  too.  Of  course  it  was  made  by  a  Yankee — Yankees 
are  so  very  ingenious.  The  particular  Yankee  who  bas  been 
saving  up  bis  worn-out  pins  for  years  is  named — or,  at  least.  I 
bave  been  told  so — Lonudsbnry,  and  be  lives  in  the  town  of 
Seymour.  He  is  au  official  in  a  big  pin-manufacturing  com- 
pany, and  I  do  not  suppose  be  has  to  pay  more  than  ten  cents  a 
bushel  for  all  tbe  pins  he  wants,  and  bad  pins  be  can  bave  for 
the  asking.  So  it  was  a  very  natural  thing  that,  knowing  how 
successful  iron  sidewalks  bad  been  in  the  past,  bis  ingenious 
mind  should  make  itself  up  to  lay  au  iron  walk  in  front  of  his 
housr,  and  that  the  twenty  or  thirty  odd  barrels  of  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent  pins  lying  to  his  credit  at  the  factory  should  be  used 
instead  of  sheet  iron,  wbich  is  awfully  hot  in  summer,  slippery 
in  winter,  and  not  pleasant  to  walk  on  in  spring  or  autumn.  Of 
course  the  pins  have  to  be  put  down  in  a  nearly  solid  mass, 
carefully  packed  and  rolled,  and  not  used  for  traffic  until  corro- 
sion has  set  in  and  made  an  absolutely  compact  and  smooth 
walk;  but  when  this  is  once  accomplished,  the  walk  will  last 
forever.  It  cannot  be  used  to  throw  at  dogs  or  cats  tbe  way 
gravel  walks  are  used  ;  and  as  for  hardness,  it  would  take  a  more 
than  ordinarily  clever  and  strong  man  with  dynamite  and  very 
sharp  drills  and  a  month  or  two  with  nothing  else  to  do  to  make 
a  coal-hole  in  a  walk  of  its  kind. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  pin  walk  is  that  it  is  not  very  pretty 
to  look  at,  and  is  not  healthy  for  barefooted  boys ;  but  it  appeals 
to  tbe  admiration  of  old  people,  because  in  winter  ice  slides  can- 
not be  made  upon  it,  and  in  summer  it  is  always  avoided  by 
tramps  with  thin-soled  shoes. 

For  my  part,  I  would  rather  walk  on  the 


HE  HAD   HIS  WAY. 

BY    JOHN    KENDRICK    BANGS. 

MY  shaving- brush  is   missing,  and  my  shoe-born  can't  be 
found, 

My  comb  and  brush  I  cannot  see,  my  cane  is  nowhere  round, 
My  tall  silk  hat  is  ruffled  up,  my  pens  have  gone  astray— 
But   all   this  woe  is  naught  to  me,  for  baby's  had   bis  way. 

What   though   my  shoes   are   minus   strings,  my   manuscripts 

awry? 

I  know  that  this  betokens  babe's  been  spared  a  heartfelt  cry. 
What   though   tbe   floor   is   ever   strewn    with    toys,  by   night 

and  day? 
Is  there  not  pleasure  in  tbe  thought  that  baby's  bad  his  way  ? 

It  hurts  to  bave  my  mustache  pulled,  and  games  at  4  A.M. 
Are  not  just  suited  to  my  mind;    but  John  is  fond  of  them, 
And,  after  all,  it  seems  to  me,  no  man  can  well  gainsay 
That  tbere  is  lots  and  lots  of  fun   when  baby   bas  his  way. 

So,  son  and  heir,  continue  on  thy  happy,  blest  career; 
Ne'er  shall   thy  daddy   interpose  to  raise  the  scalding   tear. 
Whate'er  discomfort  comes  to  me,  cease  not  thy  joyous  play : 
As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  my  boy,  go  on  and  bave  thy  way. 


FAMOUS  VENTRILOQUISTS. 

BY  JAMES   C.  MOFFET. 

ALTHOUGH  the  earliest  ventriloquist  of  whom  we  bave  any 
dctinite  knowledge  is  Louis  Brabant,  valet  to  Francis  I.  of 
France,  ventriloquism  is  a  very  ancient  art,  as  it  is  thought  that 
many  of  the  responses  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  oracles  were  due 
to  ventriloqnial  trickery.  The  Greeks  generally  ascribed  ven- 
triloquism to  the  operation  of  demons.  Tbe  uses  to  wbich  it 
bas  been  put  in  modern  times,  however,  have  been  entirely  inno- 
cent, and  for  tbe  most  part  amusing.  As  a  means  of  entertain- 
ment it  has  been  very  popular  in  the  past,  especially  among  the 
French,  who  bave  attained  the  highest  perfection  in  tbe  art. 
Many  stories  have  been  told  of  the  curious  feats  of  ventriloquists, 
and  the  astonishment  they  have  caused  their  puzzled  audiences. 
One  of  the  most  wonderful  ventriloquists  that  ever  lived  was 
Alexandre,  a  Frenchman,  who  met  with  great  success  in  London 
in  1823.  His  most  clever  trick  was  to  play  the  part  of  a  roguish 
valet;  he  would  imitate  his  master  coughing,  and  raging  at  his 
servant  for  the  latter's  tardiness  in  preparing  him  au  omelet. 
Alexandra  imitated,  by  meaus  of  his  veutriloqtiial  powers,  the 


sounds  of  the  breaking  and  mixing  of  eggs,  and  the  sawiug  of 
wood  preparatory  to  making  a  lire.  A  chimney-sweep  is  dis- 
tinctly beard  by  the  audience  singing  a  pretty  French  song 
away  up  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  just  before  coming  down. 
After  the  tire  is  lighted,  the  eggs  begin  to  fry,  and  then  are  heard 
the  stifled  cries  of  the  poor  little  sweep,  as  he  is  met  by  the 
smoke  and  heat  in  descending  the  chimney.  Then,  in  an  instant, 
the  whole  house  is  in  an  uproar — dogs  bark,  babies  squall,  the 
old  gentleman  storms  about  the  room  calling  for  the  omelet  that 
his  valet  is  seen  quietly  tasting  in  the  corner  of  tbe  room  be- 
fore taking  it  to  his  master. 

Monsieur  Alexandra  was  not  only  a  remarkable  ventriloquist 
but  also  a  good  actor.  He  possessed  such  great  mimetic  powers 
that  bo  could  in  a  moment  so  alter  his  face  and  figure  as  to 
dc'crivo  the  most  critical  judges.  Ou  one  occasion,  while  the 
guest  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  Abbotsford,  with  the  aid  of  only  a 
wig  he  actually  sat  to  a  sculptor  for  an  absent  friend,  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  "Wizard  of  the  North."  It  was  only  when  he 
threw  off'  the  wig  and  resumed  his  own  expression  of  face  that 
the  sculptor  discovered  the  deception. 

Ventriloquists  have  been  known  in  tbe  last  century  to  play 
tricks  on  the  public  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  police  authorities,  and  then,  having  explained  the  matter  to 
them  satisfactorily,  use  the  incident  to  advertise  their  entertain- 
ments. Au  English  ventriloquist  named  Lee  Sugg,  at  Kew,  once 
successfully  accomplished  this  by  rushiug  into  a  baker's  sbop 
holding  what  appeared  to  be  a  crying  baby  in  bis  arms.  Ap- 
parently very  angry  at  the  child's  cries,  he  savagely  threw  it 
into  the  hot  oven.  He  then  tried  to  escape,  but  was  caught,  and 
immediately  presented  before  the  town  magistrate.  The  charred 
remains  of  his  rag  doll  were  produced  as  that  of  the  burned  baby, 
and  both  it  and  tbe  situation  looked  black  indeed  for  poor  Sugg, 
until  be  astonished  the  judge  and  set  tbe  spectators  in  a  roar  by 
making  tbe  child  cry  in  the  baker's  own  pocket,  and  perform 
other  unnatural  antics.  Of  course  the  sagacious  ventriloquist 
could  not  find,  after  this,  a  ball  big  enough  to  hold  the  people 
that  crowded  nightly  to  his  entertainments. 


SPORTING    RULES    FOR    BOYS. 

WHALING. 

I.  NEVER  fish  for  whales  in  trout  streams,  unless  you  have  a 
good  strong  derrick  with  which  to  land  such  of  the  monsters  as 
may  nibble  at  your  book. 

II.  Never  attempt  to  catch  whales  with  books  made  of  bent 
pins.   They  only  aggravate  the  whales, and  are  not  strong  enough 
to  land  any  but  the  smallest  of  leviathans. 

III.  Angle-worms  are  not  considered  good  bait    for  whales, 
but  if  you  can  find  no  other  bait,  see  to  it  that  tbe  worms  are  at 
least  sixty-eight  feet  in   length,  and  weigh  not  less  than  two 
tons. 

IV.  When  yon  have  landed  a  whale,  do  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, attempt  to  preserve  it  alive  by  putting  it  into  a  pail, 
which  only  unnecessarily  prolongs  its  sufferings. 

V.  Whales  weighing  under  four  tons  should  be  thrown  back 
in  order  that  they  may  grow  larger.    The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  larger  a  whale  grows,  the  more  valuable  be  becomes.     It  is 
permissible  for  you  to   fasten  a  tag  bearing  your  name  upon 
them,  so  that  those  who  may  chance  to  catch  them  later  will 
know  that  they  belong  to  you. 

VI.  If  a  whale  when  about  to  be  landed  manages  to  get  away 
from  you,  do  not  try  to  restrain  him  by  throwing  a  net  over  him, 
or  by  jumping  into  the  stream  and  climbing  on  bis  back.     A 
course  of  this  kind  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  very  great  danger. 

VII.  When  a  whale  blubbers,  do  not  think  he  is  crying  because 
be  is  afraid  of  being  caught.     That  isn't  why  a  whale  blubbers 
at  all.    It  is  only  a  sign  that  he  is  laughing  at  you.    Boys  blub- 
ber when  they  are  unhappy.     Whales  do  it  because  they  are 
amused. 

VIII.  Do  not  go  bunting  for  whales  simply  because  you  are 
out  of  kerosene  oil.     There  are  no  kerosene-oil  whales,  and  if 
this  is  your  purpose,  you  are  simply  wasting  time  that  might 
better  lie  spent  learning  how  to  read  Latin  and  Greek. 

IX.  Do  not  think  because  a  whale  wags  bis  tail  that  he  is 
pleased  to  seo  yon.     Just  as   his  blubbering  is   a  sign   of  his 
amusement,  so  is  his  wagging  tail  an  indication  of  his  wrath. 

X.  To  attempt  to  catcb  whales  with  a  lasso  is  great  folly  un- 
less you  are  anxious  to  get  a  bath,  and  know  that  you  will  never 
enter  the  water  of  your  own  accord. 

XI.  Don't  fish  for  whales,  anyhow.      It  is  dangerous  sport  for 
boys.  CAULVLE  SMITH. 
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AN  AMUSING   MISTAKE. 

A  FAMOUS  English  lawyer  once  made  the  assertion  in  the  pres- 
ence of  several  ladies  that  no  woman  rvn-  wrote  a  letter  with- 
out a  postscript.  A  certain  Lady  G ,  who  was  present,  re- 
sented the  lawyer's  statement,  and  added: 

"  My  next  leiii-r  to  yon  .shah  refute  you." 

A  week  or  two  later  the  lawyer  received  the  letter, and  a  most 
entertaining  letter  it  was,  hut  after  her  signature  Lady  G — 
wrote  :  "P.S. — Who  is  right  now,  you  or  I  ?" 


THE    REHEARSAL. 

Cr.ARKNCF.    1IA6    LATELY    SEEN     THE    TROUP    OF    PERFORMING    DOGS     AT 
TUB   CHU'1'S   AM'    HAS    ORGANIZED    A   TROUPE   AT   HOME. 


A   VAIN    WISH. 

"  I'D  like  to  he  a  little  Indian,"  mnsed  Marvin,  "  because  they 
haven't  any  clothes  to  tear  and  stain  when  cherries  are  ripe." 


LAMENTABLE    IGNORANCE. 

"I  KNEW  a  man  once  who  was  killed  because  he  couldn't 
speak  French." 

"  How  was  it  I" 

"  He  was  ruu  away  with  in  Paris,  and  he  didn't  know  French 
for  whoa!"  , 

SPRING    OPENINGS. 

MADAM  VIOLA  has. just  received  a  fine  assortment  of  dainty 
bonnets,  which  she  offers  to  the  violets  at  reasonable  prices. 
They  are  made  of  the  richest  of  velvets,  and  are  of  the  shades 
so  popular  among  the  violets — purple,  blue,  yellow,  and  white. 
Call  at  once  at  No.  18  Hillside,  Violetlaud. 

Mr.  Maple,  the  jeweller,  wishes  to  inform  the  public  that  he 
has  just  opened  a  large  stock  of  coral  heads.  They  may  be  seen 
hanging  upon  his  branches  at  No.  5  Maple  Row. 

Master  Robin  has  opened  a  singing  school  at  No.  5  Songster 
Street.  A  limited  number  of  pupils  will  be  admitted.  Master 
Robin  will  teach  the  birdlings  to  sing  the  sweetest  and  the 
latest  songs.  All  who  wish  to  be  awakened  by  the  morning 
carols  of  his  class  are  requested  to  leave  word  at  his  nest. 


IF. 

BUDGE.  "I  say,  Tibbs,  it  must  make  Professor  Spotless  feel 
awful  to  have  a  wart  on  his  nose." 

TIBBS.  "  Oh  no.  I  don't  think  a  wart  ou  the  nose  is  such  an 
awful  thing." 

BUDGE.  "  Of  course  not,  if  it's  ou  somebody  else's  nose." 


FREDDY'S  SUGGESTION. 
I  THINK  some  man  might  go  and  make 

A  little  fairy  toy, 

One   that   would  ne'er  grow  old  or  break, 
I'.ut  always  be  a  joy. 

In  spring-time  it.  should  he  a  kite 

To  skim  the  heavens  blue, 
In  summer  it  should  be  a  light 

And  fragile  bark  canoe. 

In  pleasant  autumn   it  should  be 

A  football  russet  red, 
And   in  the   winter's  windy  lea 

A  beautiful  bob-sled. 


All  other  playthings  far  above 

'Twould  ever  be  a  joy, 
To  watch  the  pretty  changes  of 
The  seasons  and  the  toy. 


K.  K.  M. 


A    STEADY   RISE. 

'  WELL,  Willie,  are  you  still  at  the  head  of  your  class  ?'' 
'Higher 'n  that." 
'How  so?" 
'  I'm  foot  of  the  class  ahead  of  it." 


WHAT    HE    WANTED. 

"  PAPA,"  said  Tommy,  "  tell  me  a  story." 
"Very  well,  Tom.     What  shall  it  be  about?"  returned  papa. 
"Oh,  about  a  giant  that  threw  you  up  in  the  air,  and  you 
never  came  down,"  said  Tommy. 


THE  INDUSTRIOUS  ANT. 

THE  ant  is  a  perfect  marvel  of  industry,  and  if  only  one  of  her 
many  talents  could  be  acquired  by  a  single  hen,  that  hen  would 
lie  worth  a  fortune  to  her  owners.  The  truth  of  this  assertion 
will  be  clear  to  you  at  once  when  you  realize  that  an  ordinarily 
clever  ant  can,  and  often  does,  lay  as  many  as  eighty-four  thou- 
sand eggs  within  twenty-four  hours.  Eighty-four  thousand  is 
seven  thousand  dozen  eggs,  and  any  hen  that  could  lay  that 
number  for  her  owner  would  bring  him  in  a  daily  income  of 
$'2100  with  eggs  at  the  average  selling  price  of  thirty  cents  a 
dozen  ;  $2100  a  day  is  $766,500  a  year,  which  is  rive  per  cent,  on 
$15,330,000,  which  is  a  fair  estimate  of  what  the  hen  would  be 
worth  if  she  were  only  as  clever  as  a  plain,  despised,  apparently 
useless  ant. 


LITTLE  MIST/\K£ 


Wn\l    '     Do     1     ^E\\     AMOTl\l\  ENQUIRE.         INTO 

COCK      C\OWIN'&   ?  " 


V  A  GAMECOCK,         rt^PS  1T  Wlu  Bt  V 

v  \  \  V  i  J  WE.LL    TO     P1\ETE.ND      NOT     TO 

W-A-ft- * 
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THE    LOST    SCOUT. 

BY  W.  THOMSON. 

FOR  several  years  after  the  late  war  a  familiar  figure  not  an  enemy  in  the  world,  and  when,  in  the  summer 
in  Brownsville  was  that  of  "Texas  Bill."  of  1872,  he  suddenly  disappeared  from   his   accustomed 
This  man  had  been  a  scout  in  the  army  of  General  haunts,  those  interested  in  his  fate  supposed  that  he  had 
Canby.  was  a  great  favorite  with  all  who  knew  him,  and  tired  of  a  wandering  life  and  had  gone  back  to  the  East- 
was  seldom  seen  without  a  Spencer  carbine,  which  he  had  ern  States. 

brought  out  of  the  service  with  him,  and  used  now  to  Such  an  abrupt  move  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 

earn  a  living — for  Bill  was  a  famous  hunter.  man's  character,  and  no  one  troubled  much  about  it,  ex- 

So  far  as  known,  the  kindly,  whole-souled  fellow  had  cept  a  certain  steadfast  friend  of  his,  one  Captain  Holden, 
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who  had  engaged  Hill  to  procure  for  him  :i  jaguar  pelt, 
for  which  he  was  to  pay  s.">0;  and  naturally  lit-  felt  much 
disappointed  and  surprised  at  the  non-fulfllment  of  the 
contra. -i. 

Tu  the  month  of  September,  1878,  this  same  Captain 
Holden,  Sam  Ogilvie,  Ed  Burton,  Charlie  Wishart.  and 
myself,  with  our  guide,  Joe,  six  saddle-horses,  and  three 
pack  ponies,  were  encamped  .sixty  miles  from  Browns- 
ville, on  the  Rio  Santa  Juanita,  a  river  llo\ving  from  the 
west  into  the  Laguna  de  la  Madre. 

We  had  come  out  for  a  big  hunt,  but  had  as  yet  seen 
no  game,  except  one  large  buck,  which  Ogilvie  cleverly 
missed  while  the  animal  stood,  broadside,  on,  at  a  distance 
of  only  eighty  yards  from  him.  This  was  doubtless 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  deer,  but  bade  fair  to  be  the 
death  of  poor  Sam,  who  was  likely  never  to  hear  the  last 
of  it. 

On  the  second  morning  of  our  stay,  Joe  roused  us  at 
daybreak  by  the  startling  announcement  that  during  the 
night  one  of  the  pack-ponies  had  been  killed  and  half 
eaten  by  some  beast  of  prey,  which  he  confidently  affirm- 
ed to  be  "a  Mexican  tiger — what  you  folks  calls  a  jaguar.'' 

Five  miles  from  us  there  was  a  heavy  piece  of  chapar- 
ral, and  in  this,  Joe  said,  the  gorged  brute  would  be  sure 
to  take  refuge.  In  less  than  thirty  minutes  after  hearing 
of  our  loss  we  had  breakfasted  and  were  on  the  war-path, 
bent  on  vengeance. 

"What  makes  you  think  that  a  jaguar  killed  the 
pony,  Joe?  Might  it  not  have  been  done  by  a  puma  or  a 
wolf?"  asked  Ed  Burton  as  we  rode  along. 

"Think?  Well,  I  don't  have  to  think.  I  seen  the 
critter's  track,  an'  I  knowed  it  jest's  easy  as  you'd  know 
the  print  of  your  own  high-heeled  boot,"  replied  the  old 
hunter. 

We  had  purposely  refrained  from  bringing  hounds 
with  us  oil  this  expedition,  as  we  all  preferred  still-hunt- 
ing, but  on  coming  to  the  dense  tangled  thicket  where 
the  marauder  was  supposed  to  lurk,  we  almost  regretted 
the  omission,  it  appearing  rather  doubtful  whether  the 
cover  could  be  beaten  without  the  aid  of  dogs. 

However,  after  we  had  dismounted  and  secured  our 
horses  at  a  safe  distance,  Joe,  carrying  a  lasso  in  his 
hand,  led  us  in  a  silent  search  along  the  edge  of  the 
chaparral ;  but  for  some  time  even  his  keen  eyes  could 
detect  no  sign  of  any  living  creature  having  penetrated 
the  mass  of  rank  vegetation. 

We  had  gone,  perhaps,  half-way  around  the  grove 
when  we  came  to  an  old  fallen  tree,  lying  at  right  angles 
to  our  line  of  advance,  and  reaching  far  into  the  thick 
bushes. 

On  seeing  this,  the  guide  motioned  us  to  halt,  while  he 
stooped  down  and  crawled  along  the  rotten  timber,  close- 
ly scanning  its  surface,  and  sometimes  even  touching  it 
with  his  nose.  Presently  he  backed  out  and  said  : 
"We've  got  the  varmint  straight's  a  rifle-bar'l,  gents! 
This  'ere's  his  reg'lar  run.  I  kin  see  his  trail;  an',  more'n 
that,  I  kin  scent  him.  Jest  squint  'long  the  openin'  for 
yerselves." 

Oue  after  the  other  we  did  so,  and,  after  getting  used 
to  the  deep  shade,  could  see,  beyond  the  end  of  the  log,  a 
kind  of  tunnel,  evidently  made  by  the  numberless  pass- 
ings to  and  fro  of  some  animal  of  considerable  size.  It 
was  not  a  particularly  pleasant-looking  place  to  explore 
in  search  of  a  jaguar,  but  we  all  felt  as  if  we  had  lost 
one  and  must  find  him. 

Sam  Ogilvie  and  Charlie  Wishart  were  left  to  guard 
the  entrance,  and  the  other  four  of  us,  with  Joe  in  the 
lead,  crept  cautiously  in  single  file  along  the  trail,  which 
we  found  abominably  hot,  dark,  and  crooked.  Indeed,  in 
an  hour's  hard  work  we  did  not  advance  in  a  direct  line 
more  than  400  yards.  Then  we  came  to  a  tolerably  open 
space  almost  clear  of  bushes  and  vines,  but  strewn  thick- 
ly with  great  irregular  masses  of  rock  and  big  bowlders, 


among   which    we  could   walk    about   with    comparative 
ease. 

"We're  close  on  to  the  critter  now,  I  reckon,"  Joe 
whispered.  "Let's  spread  nut.  an' hunt  up  his  den.  But 
keep  yer  eyes  peeled.  He'll  likely  lay  low,  seein'  he's 
chuck- full  of  horse-meat,  but  these  brutes  is  mighty  on- 
sartin." 

We  scattered  apart,  and  very  carefully,  in  absolute 
silence,  began  to  thread  the  rocky  labyrinth,  each  man 
holding  his  Winchester  at  the  "ready."  We  had  not 
been  for  five  minutes  so  engaged,  when  Joe,  with  no  at- 
tempt at  concealment,  shouted: 

"I've  treed  the  varmint!  Leastways  I've  holed  him, 
which  is  'bout  the  same." 

On  hurrying  up  we  found  the  old  guide  standing,  with 
poised  rifle,  before  a  great  pile  of  jagged  rocks,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  an  almost  circular  hole  about  two 
feet  in  diameter. 

"  Is  the  jaguar  in  there,  Joe?"  asked  Holden. 

"Well,  he  ain't  nowhar  else,"  grinned  Joe.  "The 
consarned  fool  wuz  layin'  right  out  011  the  open  sunn  in' 
of  hisself,  ail'  blessed  if  I  didn't  'most  tumble  atop  of  him. 
but  he  dodged  in  'fore  I  waked  up  enough  to  shoot.  I 
reckon  there  wuz  two  fools  met  that  time." 

A  consultation  was  now  held,  and  as  it  became  at  once 
evident  that  none  of  us  so  yearned  for  a  jaguar  as  to  be 
anxious  to  go  in  after  him,  some  plan  must  be  devised  to 
bring  him  out. 

We  examined  the  mass  of  rocks  on  all  sides,  and  con- 
vinced ourselves  that  there  was  no  other  entrance  to  or 
exit  from  the  cave ;  but  at  the  rear  we  found  a  deep  crack, 
which  seemed  to  reach  the  interior,  and  I  suggested  that 
we  should  try  to  expel  the  brute  by  smoke.  Joe  highly 
approving  the  idea,  Burton  kindled  a  fire  in  the  fissure, 
and  we  saw  with  delight  that  the  flame  drew  inward,  and 
he  then  went  hopefully  on,  feeding  the  smudge  with  rot- 
ten sticks  and  leaves.  The  guide  planted  himself  on  the 
rock  immediately  above  the  entrance,  close  inside  the 
circumference  of  which  he  had  arranged  the  loop  of 
his  lasso,  while  Captain  Holden  and  I  took  up  our  stations 
about  twenty  yards  in  front.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
smoke  wreaths  began  to  creep  out  of  the  cave's  mouth, 
and  these  increased  until  it  became  certain  that  no  living 
thing  could  long  remain  inside. 

A  few  seconds  more  passed  away,  and  then  Joe  yelled : 
"  Look  out,  gents,  Ole  Spotty 's  goin'  to  make  a  break !  I 
kin  hear  him  sneezin'  like  he  had  a  cold  in  his  head. 
When  he  does  come,  it  '11  be  rayther  kind  of  suddin,  an'  if 
the  lasso  misses,  you'll  have  to  shoot  quicker' 11  lightniii'." 

"All  serene,  Joe.  Let  him  come,"  said  Holden;  and 
even  as  he  spoke  we  heard  a  half-screaming,  half-choking 
cry,  something  between  the  midnight  yowl  of  a  quarrel 
some  cat  and  a  tiger's  roar,  and  the  next  instant  Joe  was 
jerked  from  his  coign  of  vantage,  hurled  to  the  rocky 
floor  below,  and  knocked,  for  the  moment,  senseless. 

The  lasso  had  caught  the  jaguar  all  right  enough,  but, 
unfortunately,  Joe,  who  had  twined  the  loose  end  around 
his  own  arm,  did  not  make  due  allowance  for  the  weight 
and  momentum  of  the  beast.     Hence  when  the  line  tight- 
ened around  its  neck,  he  was  plucked  like  a  bird  from  his 
perch.      It  was  extremely  lucky  for  him  that  as  he  fell 
the  cord  slackened  and  slipped  off  his  arm,  else  he  might 
have  fared  badly,  for  so  dense  was  the  smoke  that  Hold- 
en  and   I   could   not  even    see   the   mouth  of  the  cave, 
much  less  venture   to  shoot.      When  we  saw  him   fall, 
however,  we  both  sprang  forward,  but  only  to  be  met  am1 
dashed  to  the  earth  by  the  jaguar's  outward  rush.     A 
the  frantic  animal  bounded  over  our  prostrate  forms, 
blind  stroke  of  his  fore  paw  alighted  by  chance  upon  Hole' 
en's   left   shoulder,  and   tore    through   coat    and   uudei 
clothing  deep  into  the  flesh.     But  the  Captain,  in  the  ex 
citement  of  the  moment,  was  quite  unaware  of  the  blon 
and  we  jumped  to  our  feet  in  time  to  see  the  agile  mon 
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ster  gliding  around  the  corner  of  a  big  rock,  trailing  the 
free  end  of  the  lasso  after  him.  Having1  no  time  to  raise 
our  guns  to  a  sighting  position,  \ve  both  fired  from  the 
hip,  and  both,  of  course,  missed.  Then, with  some  rather 
rash  remarks,  we  turned  to  look  after  Joe.  The  tough 
old  fellow  was  already  sitting  up,  not  much  the  worse 
for  his  tumble,  though  nearly  choked  by  smoke,  and 
seeming  a  little  dazed.  On  being  led  beyond  the  pun- 
gent fumes,  he  quickly  rallied,  and  while  skilfully  dress- 
ing Holden's  wound,  quaintly  said: 

"Gentlemen,  if  you  happen  to  hear  of  any  lunatic 
'sylum  or  crazy  showman  what  wants  to  buy  a  double- 
distilled,  shuck-headed,  nat'ral-born  ijjiut  dirt  cheap,  jest 
send  'em  along.  I'll  drop  to  the  first  bid.  To  think  that 
ole  Joe,  what's  roped  all  kind  of  varmints,  from  grizzly 
b'ars  to  huffier  calves,  should  be  sich  a  onmeiitionable 
fool  as  to  spect  to  stop  a  whoppin1  big  tiger  'ithout  tyin' 
his  lasso  eeiid  to  suthin'  heftier  nor  hisself,  seems  most 
orful  redicklus;  but  I  actilly  reckoned  to  hold  the  critter 
long  'nuff  for  you  folks  to  shoot." 

Now  when  the  jaguar  made  oft',  he  did  not  take  to  his 
old  path  through  the  chaparral,  but  disappeared,  as  I  have 
said,  around  a  corner  of  the  field  of  broken  rocks,  per- 
haps in  all  ten  acres  in  extent.  To  the  eye  of  an  ama- 
teur he  had  not  left  the  shadow  of  a  trail,  but  Joe,  being 
a  trained  tracker,  could  follow  his  course  almost  on  a  run. 
He  led  us  now  quite  rapidly  along  the  base  of  the  minia- 
ture mountain,  until  we  had  nearly  completed  its  circuit, 
when  from  a  point  only  a  few  rods  ahead  we  heard  a 
succession  of  horrible,  half -smothered  yells,  and  hur- 
rying on,  saw  a  strange  sight.  The  enraged  jaguar,  with 
protruding  tongue,  flaming  eyes,  and  head  turned  toward 
us,  was  pulling  furiously  on  the  rawhide  rope,  while  the 
fatal  noose  was  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  his  neck. 

"  Quick,  men  !  Quick  and  steady  now  !"  cried  Holden. 
"  Don't  miss." 

The  last  word  was  barely  uttered  when  our  rifles  came 
to  shoulder,  rang  out  in  what  seemed  a  single  report,  and 
the  fierce  beautifully  spotted  beast,  his  skull  pierced  by 
four  bullets,  lay  before  us,  stone  dead,  while  with  cheer 
upon  cheer  we  hailed  the  passing  of  his  savage  life. 

We  found  an  explanation  of  this  singular  capture  in 
the  fact  that  in  passing  over  a  little  mound  of  detached 
rock,  the  trailing  lasso  had  dropped  between  two  lying  at 
acute  angles  to  each  other,  and  being  drawn  along  to 
where  they  almost  touched,  the  knot  on  the  hand  end  of 
the  line  had  caught  fast,  and  thus  secured  our  prey. 

"That  gits  me!"  exclaimed  Joe,  as  he  prepared  to  re- 
move the  magnificent  pelt.  "If  I'd  knowed  as  much 
about  fastenin'  a  rope  as  this  'ere  tiger  did,  we'd  bin  saved 
a  heap  of  bother." 

While  the  skinning  was  going  on,  Burton  went  round 
to  explore  the  cave,  and  was  just  coming  out  of  it  again 
when  we  came  up.  Ed  looked  unusually  serious  as  he 
emerged  into  the  light,  holding  his  hand  closed  over  some 
small  object. 

"Boys,"  said  he,  "we've  put  an  end  to  a  man-eater 
sure!  Look  at  this!"  opening  his  hand,  and  showing  us 
an  old,  battered  silver  watch.  "There  are  lots  of  bones 
of  deer  and  other  animals  in  there,"  he  continued,  "and 
at  least  one  human  skeleton.  But  my  matches  gave  out 
before  I  could  make  a  proper  search." 

Ogilvie  and  Wishart,  having  heard  our  first  shots,  now 
rejoined  us,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  a  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  the  den.  One  by  o'ne  we  crept  through  the 
low  passage,  which  proved  to  be  about  sixteen  feet  long, 
ending  in  a  rough  roundish  chamber  ten  feet  or  so  in  di- 
ameter, and  over  five  feet  high.  Notwithstanding  some 
faint  rays  of  light,  which  came  through  the  crack  where 
the  fire  had  been,  the  noisome  place  was  yet  too  dark  to 
permit  a  view  of  its  contents;  but  by  a  continuous  use  of 
matches  we  managed  after  a  while  to  find  all  the  larger 
bones  of  the  skeleton,  a  pocket  knife,  an  iron  tobacco- 


box,  the  heel  and  sole  of  a  boot,  and  finally  a  rusty  Spencer 
carbine.  ( )u  seeing  the  weapon,  Captain  Holden  started 
forward  with  a  wondering  cry,  seized  the  gun,  brushed  the 
mould  off  its  walnut  stock,  and  exposed  to  view,  deeply 
cut  in  the  wood,  this  rude  inscription,  "Texas  Bill.  His 
Gun." 

The  mystery  of  the  broken  contract  was  at  last  solved. 

"  Poor  Bill !"  said  our  profoundly  affected  friend.  "  He 
was  true,  after  all,  and  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  make 
good  his  promise." 

Having  no  tools  wherewith  to  dig  a  grave,  we  heaped 
a  huge  cairn  of  stones  above  the  shattered  remains:  and 
then,  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  old  scout's  services  to 
the  Union,  fired  three  volleys  over  his  lonely  sepulchre. 


TUE   CUTTER,  SLOOP,  AND    YAWL. 

BY   CAPTAIN    PATTERSON. 

HE  various  parts  of  a  cutter  as  shown  in  the  above  diagram 
are  as  follows : 


1.  Jib-topsail 

46.  Truck. 

2.  Jill. 

47.  Leach  of  jib-topsail. 

3.  Foi'e-stayeail. 

48.  Luff 

4.   M!iilis:ul. 

49.  Foot      "        " 

5.  Club-topsail. 

50.  Head  of  jib. 

6.  Head  of  jib-topsail. 

81.  Luff       " 

i.  Tack      " 

52.  Tack      " 

8.   Clew       "       " 

53.  (.'lew      " 

9.   Bowsprit. 

54.  Head  of  fore-staysail. 

10.  Bohatay. 

55.  Luff       "         ' 

11.  Bobstay  fall. 

56.  Tads      "         ' 

12.  Bowsprit  entering  hole. 

57.  Foot      " 

13.  Stem. 

58.  Shroud  dead  eyes. 

H.  Bow. 

59.  Tack  of  mai  sail. 

15.  Chain-plates. 

60.  Clew     "         ' 

16.  Channels  a  ml  lower  dead-eyes. 

61.   Foot      " 

17.  Midships. 

6'2.    Leach    "           ' 

18.  Quarter. 

63.  Peak     " 

19.  Coimh'i. 

(H.  Head     "         ' 

20.  Taftrail. 

65.  Throat  "         " 

21.  Main-sheet. 

66.  Luff       "         " 

22.  Rudder  head. 

67.   Rudder. 

23.  Tiller. 

68.  Rudder  post. 

24.  Main-boom. 

69.    Water-line. 

25.  Reef  cringles. 

70.  Pinlles. 

26.  Reef,  points. 

71.  Gudgeons  or  braces. 

27.  Quarter-lift 

72.  Club-topsail  halyards. 

28.  Jili-topsail  sheet. 

73.              "            sheet. 

29.  Mast-hend  runner. 

74.  Cross-tree  spreader. 

30.  Runner  tackle. 

75.  Must-cap. 

31.  Preventer  or  shifting  back-atay. 

76.  Sprit  lashed  to  topmast. 

32.   Main  gull. 

77.   Topmast  slnoiid. 

83.   Cllll)  of  topsail. 

78.  Jib-traveller  ring. 

34.  Sprit  of  topsail. 
•if,.   M  ust-heail. 

79.  Club-topsail  guy. 
80.   Sheet  lashed  to  Club. 

36.  Topmast. 

8t.  Spinnaker  boom. 

37.  Mainmast. 

(82.          "               "      lift. 

38.  Topmast-stay. 

S3.          "               "      brace. 

39.  Fore-stay. 

84.          "               "      guy. 

40.  Club-topsail  tackline. 

85.  Bowsprit  shroud. 

41.  Peak-halyards. 

SB.           "              "         liirklr. 

42.  Jill-sheet. 

87.  Jib  outhniil. 

43.  Jib-halyards. 

88.  Throat-halyards. 

44.  Fore-staysail  halyards. 

89.  Signal-halyards. 

45.  Jib-topsail  halyards. 
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1.  Caff-topsail. 

2.  Jib-topsail. 

3.  Jib. 

4.  Fore-staysail. 


.  Centre  board. 
7.  Luff  o£  gaff-topsail. 


HINTS    OX 

It  will  be  seen  b\  comparing  the  diagrams  of  the  sloop 
and  culler  that  the  rigging  and  sails  are  practically  the  same; 
hence  there  i.s  no  distinction  to  be  made  in  the  rules  laid  do\\  u 
for  rigging  and  sailing  these  two  classes  of  pleasure  vessel.  It 
ma.\  be  said  Iliat  the  hulks  of  these  boats  afford  about  the'  onh 
opportunity  for  noting  differences  in  construction. 

As  regards  the  yawl, 
let  it  be  fully  under- 
stood that  it  is  sim- 
ply a  cutter  with  the 
addition  of  a  jigger 
mast,  on  which  is  set 
a  small  sail,  called  a 
mi::cn,  and  that  the 
rules  for  sailing  the 
yawl  do  not  differ 
from  those  furnished 
for  sailing  the  cutter. 
The  niizzeu  has  been 
likened  to  a  "trusty 
friend  behind  yon," 
which  will  always 
bring  the  boat  quickly 
to  the  wind  when  you 
let  fly  (cast  adrift)  the 
head  sheets  —  the 
sheets  of  the  sails  for- 

SLOOP.  ward  the  mast.    When 

f,   Mainsail.  sailing    close     hauled, 

keep  the  niizzeu  boom 
amidships,  and  when 
sailing  free,  slack  it  off 
on  the  opposite'side  to  the  main  boom,  so  that  the  wind  will  flow 
direct  into  each.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  heave  the  yawl  to. 
do  so  under  the  mizzen  and  the  fore-staysail. 

Before  we  attempt  to  get,  under  way,  let  ns  consider  the  rudi- 
ments of  rigging  a  vessel,  as  it  will  greatly  assist  us  in  under- 
standing the  technical  terms  made  use  of  later  on,  and  the  young 
reader  is  advised  to  constantly  compare  the  text  with  the  dia- 
gram of  the  cutter,  as  its  details  have  been  so  carefully  and 
plainly  drawn  and  marked,  that  misunderstanding  is  almost  im- 
possible. The  numerals  shown  in  parentheses  (  )  throughout 
the  article  will  help  the  young  Corinthian  to  refer  at  once  to 
that  part  of  the  engraving  under  consideration. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  mast  (37).  Imagine 
that  this  naked  (unrigged)  spar  is  standing,  and  that  we  must 
proceed  to  support  it  by  shrouds  (58)  and  a  stay  (39),  which 
have  eyes  (loops)  in  the  ends,  and  go  over  the  mast-head  (35) 
and  rest  on  the  pieces  of  wood,  called  Rounds,  bolted  both  on  the 
port  and  starboard  side  of  the  mast.  The  hounds  prevent  the 
shrouds  and  stay  from  slipping  down  the  mast.  After  sending 
the  eye-ends  of  the  shrouds  aloft  by  a  small  line,  called  a  gant- 
line,  and  setting  them  up 
(securing)  by  lanyards, 
which  are  rove  through 
dead-eyes  on  the  ends  of 
the  shrouds  (58),  and 
to  dead-eyes  (16)  se- 
cured to  the  vessel's  side 
by  chain-plates  (15),  we 
next  send  up  the  fore- 
stay,  and  secure  it  to  the 
stem  head  (13). 

Next  run  out  the  bow- 
sprit (9),  and  secure  its 
heel  (  inboard  end)  to 
the  gammoning  iron 
(ring).  The  bowsprit  is 
sta\ed  by  a  bobstay  (10) 
and  by  shrouds  (£f>)  lead- 
ing  from  an  iron  band 


C.  Mizzen-sheet. 

7.        "      topping  lift 

S.  Leach  of  inizzen. 

i  9.  Mizzen. 

10.  Sprit-topsail. 


1.  Jig^er-nia^t. 

on  the   outboard  end  of   |;       „      shrouds, 
the  bowsprit.  4.  Mizzen-boom. 

In    place    of  tackles,    5-  Bumpkin  shroud, 
many    yachts    employ   a 

simple  mechanical  device  of  a  thread  and  a  screw,  known  as  a 
luriibucUc,  which  is  kept  permanent  on  standing  rigging 
(shrouds  and  stays)  for  setting  it  up. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  mast-head  (35)  on  each  side  arc 
long  pendants,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  known,  niiim-ris 


(29).  These  have  a  block  spliced  in  the  end,  and  are  set  up  by 
a  tackle  (30)  aiiat'i  the  ringing,  and  used  as  an  additional  sup- 
port for  the  mast  when  the  wind  is  aft. 

The  topmast  (36)  is  secured  to  the  lowermast  by  a  cap  band 
(75),  its  heel  (lower  part)  having  a  hole  in  it  through  which  a 
short  piece  of  timber,  called  a  fid,  is  thrust,  the  projecting  ends  of 
which  rest  on  the  trestle-trees,  and  prevent  the  mast  from  slip- 
ping down.  The  topmast  is  sent  aloft  by  means  of  a  rope 
known  as  a  heel  rope,  because  it  is  rove  (passed)  through  a  hole 
in  the  heel  of  the  topmast.  This  temporary  rope  then  reeves 
through  a  block  on  the  lower  mast-head,  and  the  end  leads  down 
on  deck.  The  topmast  is  supported  forward  by  the  fore-top- 
mast stay  (38)  and  sideways  by  shrouds  (77),  which  lead  from 
an  iron  band  near  the  truck  (40),  through  the  ends  of  the  cross- 
tiee  spreader  (74),  and  down  to  the  channels  (16)  abaft  the 
shrouds.  From  this  same  iron  baud  a  preventer,  or  shifting 
back-stay  (31),  leads  to  the  channels,  where  it  is  kept  hooked 
when  not  in  use.  When  the  wind  is  free,  the  weather-shifting 
back-stay  is  carried  aft,  and  the  hook  in  the  lower  block  is  se- 
cured to  an  eye-bolt  on  the  quarter,  and  the  stay  is  quickly  set 
ii]>  by  means  of  its  tackle. 

The  boom  (24)  is  held  to  the  mast  by  a  socket  and  bolt,  called 
a  gooseneck.  The  outer  end  of  the  boom  is  supported  on  some 
vessels  by  a  single  topping-lift,  which  leads  from  an  iron  baud 
on  the  extreme  outboard  end  of  the  spar,  through  a  single  block 
at  the  mast-head,  and  down  to  the  deck.  Other  yachts,  again, 
have  this  support  double,  and  then  it  takes  the  name  of  qi/rirter- 
lifls  (27).  The  advantage  afforded  by  the  latter  is  that  when 
sailing,  the  lee  lift  may  be  slacked  to  prevent  chatiug  the  sail. 

The  gaff  (32)   is   provided 
on  its  inboard  end  with  short  , 

projections,  called  jaws, 
spanned  around  the  forward 
side  of  the  mast  by  a  parrel, 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  rope, 
on  which  are  strung  small 
wooden  rollers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  gaff  to 
travel  up  and  down  the  mast 
when  the  sail  is  being  hoisted 
or  lowered.  To  the  inner  end 
of  the  gaff  one  block  of  the 
throat-halyards  (88)  is  hook- 
ed, the  other  block  being 
hooked  on  the  after-part  of 
the  mast  under  the  cross- 
trees.  By  consulting  the  dia- 
gram of  the  cutter,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  standing  part 
(end  secured)  of  the  peak- 
halyards  (41)  is  made  fast  to 
the  rear  of  the  mast-cap  (75), 
that  the  halyards  then  lead  alternately  through  two  blocks 
on  the  gaff  and  two  on  the  mast-head,  then  down  on  deck.  The 
signal-halyards  (89)  reeve  through  a  small  bull's-eye  (ring)  on 
the  extreme  outboard  end  of  the  gaff,  and  belay  (make  fast) 
to  a  cleat  on  the  boom.  These  halyards,  as  the  name  denotes, 
are  used  for  hoisting  Hags. 

The  foot  (61)  of  the  mainsail  (4)  is  made  fast  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  boom  by  a  jack-rope,  which  runs  through  the  small 
eyes  screwed  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  spar,  and  through  little 
tiiimliles  at  the  end  of  every  seam  on  the  foot  of  the  sail.  The 
head  (64)  of  the  mainsail  is  secured  to  the  gaff-jackstay  (along 
strip  of  wood  with  holes  through  it,  bolted  to  the  under  side  of 
the  spar)  by  means  of  Manila  yarns,  known  as  robands.  The  luff 
(66)  of  the'  mainsail  is  confined  to  the  mast  by  hoops.  These 
are  permanent,  the  sail  being  bent  to  them  by  robauds  in  the 
same  manner  as  described  for  the  head  of  the  sail.  The  throat 
(65)  and  tack  (59)  of  the  mainsail  are  made  fast  to  the  inboard 
ends  of  the  gaff  and  boom  respectively  by  means  of  an  iron 
shape,  called  a  clevis.  The  peak  (63)  is  lashed  to  the  outer  end 
of  the  gaff  by  an  earing  (rope),  while  the  clew  (60)  is  confined 
to  the  iron  baud  on  the  outboard  end  of  the  boom  by  a  shackle 
(iron  ring).  The  main-sheet  (21)  lets  out  and  hauls  in  the 
boom. 

The  club-topsail  (5)  is  set  flying  from  the  deck  by  bending 
the  sheet  I  .-'IP)  to  the  club  (33),  the  halyards  (72)  to  the  sprit  (34), 
the  guy  (79)  to  the  end  of  the  club,  and  then  hoisting  away  until 
it  is  bo'me  (in  place).  To  secure  this  sail  properly,  however,  you 
should  climb  aloft  on  the  mast-hoops,  and  lash  the  end  of  the 
sprit  to  the  topmast  where  shown  (76). 

The  luff  of  the  fore-staysail  (3)  travels  up  and  down  the  fore- 


SLOOP   WITH    SPINNAKER    SET. 

1.  Spinnaker. 

2.  Head  of  sail. 

3.  Tack  of  sail. 

4.  End  of  spinnaker-boom. 

5.  Spinnaker  guy. 

6.  Fool  of  sail. 

7.  Spinnaker-sheet. 

8.  "  boom  lift. 

9.  "  boom. 
10.  Luff  of  sail. 
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stay  (30)  on  small  iron  shapes,  called  lianks.  The  tack  (56)  of  this 
sail  is  made  fast  to  the  lower  end  of  the  stay.  The  halyards 
(44)  hook  iii to  the  head  (54)  of  the  sail,  and  the  sheets  make  fast 
to  the  clew  and  lead  both  to  port  and  starboard. 

The  spinnaker  is  only  made  use  of  wheu  the  wind  is  aft' 
It  is  then  extended  along  a  boom  lowered  to  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion on  the  opposite  side  to  the  main-boom.  The  head  of  the 
spinnaker  hoists  by  halyards  almost  to  the  truck,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram,  which  gives  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
sail,  while  the  diagram  of  the  cutter  illustrates  plainly  the  rig- 
ging connected  with  the  boom  (see  Nos.  81,  82,  83,  84). 

The  foot  of  the  jib  travels  along  the  bowsprit  by  aid  of  a  large 
ring,  called  a  traveller  (78),  encircling  the  spar.  The  tack  of  the 
jib  is  made  fast  to  tin*  top  part  of  the  traveller,  and  the  latter  is 
hauled  out  to  its  place  by  means  of  an  outhaul  (87). 

The  jib-topsail  is  bent  in  the  same  manner  as  explained  for 
the  fore-staysail,  so  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  directions. 
There  are  three  sizes  of  jib-topsails,  under  the  heads  of  baby, 
irurkimj,  and  balloon — the  first  being  very  small,  the  second  me- 
dium, and  the  third  an  enormous  sail  of  light  material,  used 
particularly  in  yacht-racing  in  gentle  or  very  moderate  winds. 

In  concluding  these  hints  on  rigging  fore  and  aft  vessels,  let 
me  state  that  some  sloops,  unlike  the  cutter  rig,  carry  a  jib-stay, 
and  have  the  tack  of  the  jib  permanently  secured  to  it  near  the 
bowsprit.  When  this  sail  is  not  in  use,  it  is  furled  (tied  up)  on 
the  bowsprit  instead  of  being  hauled  in  and  unbent  like  the  jib 
of  a  cutter. 

I  will  also  call  attention  to  the  sloop  in  order  to  explain  the 
gaff-topsail  (1).  Remember  that  the  club-topsail  and  sprit- 
topsail  are  both  set  flying  from  the  deck,  as  before  described, 
but  the  gaff-topsail  has  its  luff  (7)  confined  to  the  topmast  by 
hoops,  and  when  the  sail  is  not  in  use,  the  halyards  and  sheet 
are  let  go,  and  by  means  of  a  rope,  called  a  clewline,  running 
through  small  blocks  on  the  borders  of  the  sail,  the  canvas  is 
bunched  at  the  lower  mast-head,  where  it  may  be  furled  by  a 
man  going  aloft  and  standing  on  the  cross-trees.  Should  the 
tack  of  the  sail  be  let  go  before  it  is  clewed,  then  the  topsail 
will  go  in  a  bunch  to  the  fore-topmast  head,  from  which  position 
it  may  be  lowered  to  the  cross-trees  by  settling  away  the  hal- 
yards. 

AN  ANECDOTE  OP  HANDEL,  THE  COMPOSER. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  HANDEL,  who  was  a  composer  at  the 
age  of  nine,  and  had  written  three  operas  before  he  was 
fifteen,  was  a  man  of  uncommonly  large  appetite,  and  it  is  told 
of  him  that  wheueverhe  stopped  at  an  inn  or  elsewhere  where  the 
host  was  not  familiar  with  the  greatness  of  his  hunger,  he  would 
order  dinner  for  three. 

Upon  one  occasion  he  gave  his  order  for  three,  as  usual,  and 
when  the  hour  for  dinner  arrived,  he  called  to  his  host, 

"  Eos  de  tinner  retty?" 

"It  will  be  served,  sir,  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  your 
company,"  was  the  response. 

"Ach!"  said  Handel,  with  a  laugh.  "Den  you  may  pring  it 
up  right  avay.  I  am  de  gompany." 

Another  story  in  which  the  name  of  Handel  figures  is  told 
concerning  a  professional  singer  who  one  day  entered  a  grocer's 
shop  to  make  a  purchase.  Wheu  the  desired  article  was  obtained, 
and  the  grocer  came  to  do  it  up  into  a  parcel,  the  singer  was 
much  surprised  to  notice  the  peculiar  paper  in  which  it  was 
wrapped,  for  the  wrapper  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  or  less 
thau  printed  music  in  sheets. 

"  Have  you  any  more  of  this  paper?"  he  asked,  in  astonishment. 

"  Plenty,  sir.     A  whole  pile  of  it,  sir,"  returned  the  grocer. 

"May  I  see  it!"  asked  the  singer,  more  than  ever  interested. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  grocer.     "  Come  this  way." 

The  singer  followed  the  shopkeeper  into  a  small  back  room, 
and  there  was  delighted  to  find  a  great  pile  of  apparently  waste 
paper,  from  which  the  wrapper  of  his  parcel  had  been  taken. 

"  What  will  you  sell  this  for?"  he  asked. 

"Two  pence  half-penny  a  pound,"  said  the  grocer. 

The  bargain  was  closed  at  once;  and  wheu  later  the  singer 
had  his  afternoon's  purchase  at  home,  he  found,  on  going  over  it 
more  carefully,  that  it  contained,  among  other  things,  thirty- 
three  complete  oratorios  and  operas  of  Handel,  to  purchase  which 
at  first  hand  would  have  cost  him  many  pounds,  a  portion  of  the 
find  being  of  the  best  and  rarest  editions  possible. 

This  is  probably  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a  man  getting 
his  music  at  his  grocer's,  aud,  no  doubt,  it  is  likely  to  prove  the 
last,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  finder  of  this  treasura 
was  given  full  measure  for  his  mouev. 


BY    CORNELIA    W.  MoCLEARY. 

MY  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bear  one  day 
To  little  Bear,  her  son, 
' '  If  you'll  come  home  this  afternoon 

As  soon  as  school  is  done, 
I'll  try  to  have  an  early  tea, 

And  afterwards  we  two 
Will  go  aud  spend  the  evening  at 
The  circus  and  the  Zoo.'' 

The  little  Bear  stood  on  his  head, 

And  danced  around  with  glee; 
A  circus  and  menagerie 

He'd  longed  for  years  to  see. 
He'd  often  heard  about  the  swan, 

The  dragon,  and  the  tale 
Of  Pegasus,  the  winged  horse, 

The  eagle,  and  the  whale. 

So  arm  in  arm  the  Bears  set  out, 

Aud  when  they  reached  the  Zoo, 
They  found  Orion  at  the  door, 

Who  kindly  let  them  through. 
But  when  they  fairly  stood  inside, 

What  wondrous  things  they  saw! 
The  Bear  beheld  them  with  delight; 

The  little  Bear  with  awe. 

Before  them  was  the  circus  ring. 

A  race  had  just  begun 
Between  a  centaur  and  the  horse 

With  wings.     The  latter  won! 
And  there  stood  giant  Hercules; 

How  easily  he  bore 
His  club  that  was  supposed  to  weigh 

A  thousand  pounds  or  more! 
While  opposite,  a  lady  sat 

Upon  a  regal  chair, 
Who  wore  a  jewelled  crown  above 

Her  wealth  of  golden  hair. 

And  all  around  were  animals 

Belonging  to  the  Zoo. 
They  saw  a  lion  and  giraffe, 

The  whale  and  eagle  too; 
And  Sirius,  Orion's  dog; 

While  near  him  in  the  throng 
There  stood  a  bull,  who  warned  the  bears 

"They'd  better  move  along." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  returned  the  Bear. 

"It's  getting  late,  I  know. 
Come,  let  us  hurry,  dear,"  she  said, 

"It  must  be  time  to  go." 
But  when  they  reached  the  door,  alas! 

They  found  it  fastened  tight. 
Orion  said,  "  It  cannot  be 

Unlocked  again  to-night. 
Indeed,  I  think  you  may  as  well 

Agree  to  stay  with  me, 
For  all  of  us  would  like  to  have 

You  join  the  company. 
I  will  not  put  you  in  a  cage. 

To  wander  up  and  down, 
But  give  you  any  post  you  want, 

From  manager  to  clown. 
I'd  willingly  resign  my  place 

At  once,  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  think  you'd  better  try,  at  firs! , 

To  climb  around  a  pole." 


- 
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II   you  arc  curious  about 

The   15c:irs  :uid   their  reply. 
I. link   overhead,  and   smiie  clear  night 

Ynii'll  see  them  in  the  sky. 
For  shining  there   among  the  slur- 

Tliey'll  easily  be  found 
Just  opposite  the  Lady's  chair. 

Si  ill   going  round  and  round. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A    CLOSELY    GUARDED    CAMP. 

npHE  darkness,  which  comes  so  quickly  after  sunset  in 
_L  that  far  Southern  country,  with  almost  no  interven- 
ing twilight,  effectually  prevented  our  explorers  from 
seeing-  where  they  were  going.  They  only  knew  from 
the  stars  that  their  general  direction  was  east,  or  directly 
into  the  heart  of  the  Everglades.  They  were  even  unable 
to  study  the  countenances,  dress,  or  general  appearance 
of  the  young  Indians  who,  standing  in  the  bow  and  stern 
of  each  canoe,  drove  it  forward  with  unerring  judgment 
and  at  a  considerable  speed  by  means  of  long  push  poles. 
These  poles  were  quite  slender,  but  each  terminated  at  its 
lower  end  in  an  enlargement,  formed  by  fastening  a  short 
bit  of  wood  to  either  side  that  prevented  it  from  sinking 
deeply  into  the  sand  or  grass  roots  against  which  it  was 
set. 

The  canoes  in  which  our  voyagers  were  now  travelling 
were  as  different  from  their  own  dainty  craft  as  one  boat 
can  be  from  another.  Nor  did  they  bear  the  least  resem- 
blance to  the  bark  canoes  of  Northern  Indians,  there  be- 
ing no  Southern  bark  similar  to  that  of  the  Northern 
birch,  or  suitable  for  canoe-building.  They  were  simply 
dugouts,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  long  by  about 
three  feet  broad,  hollowed  with  great  skill  from  huge 
cypress  logs. 

When  a  Seminole  decides  to  build  one  of  these  canoes, 
he  first  selects  and  fells  his  tree,  cutting  off  a  section  of 
the  required  length,  and  free  from  knots  or  cracks.  The 
upper  surface  of  this  is  hewn  smooth,  with  a  slight  sheer 
rise  fore  and  aft.  On  this  smooth  surface  a  plan  of  the 
canoe  is  carefully  outlined  with  charcoal,  and  then  the 
outside  is  laboriously  worked  into  shape  with  hatchets. 
The  hollowing  out  of  the  inside  is  accomplished  by  fire 
and  hatchets,  and,  considering  the  limited  supply  of  tools 
at  the  builder's  disposal,  the  result  is  a  triumph  of  marine 
architecture.  Hatchets  and  knives  are  the  only  tools 
used  in  the  making  of  the  masts,  spars,  paddles,  push 
poles,  and  spear  handles  that  are  needed  for  the  equip- 
ment of  each  canoe.  The  ingenious  builders  also  cut  and 
sew  their  own  sails,  which  they  make  of  unbleached  mus- 
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lin  bought  from  the  trader  on  Biscayne  Bay.  Although 
they  use  no  keels,  ccnlre  boards,  or  lee  boards,  they  man 
age  l>y  holding  their  paddles  firmly  against  the  side  of 
the  canoe  and  deep  in  the  water  to  sail  close-hauled,  and 
keep  her  up  to  the  wind  in  a  manner  that  is  truly  sur- 
prising. The  Indians  take  great  pride  in  their  canoes, 
and  value  them  highly,  for,  as  they  are  without  horses, 
roads,  or  any  considerable  area  of  dry  land,  these  are  their 
sole  means  of  transportation  and  communication  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  vast  territory  over  which  they 
roam. 

After  travelling  several  miles,  this  first  voyage  of  our 
explorers  in  Indian  canoes  ended  at  a  heavily  wooded 
islet,  between  the  trees  of  which  they  could  see  the  wel- 
come glow  of  a  roaring  camp  fire.  To  their  great  delight, 
as  (hey  reached  the  shore,  they  found  their  own  canoes 
and  the  cruiser  safely  moored  to  it.  In  spite  of  their  joy 
at  again  seeing  these,  they  were  too  hungry  and  too  im- 
patient to  visit  the  Indian  village  to  do  more  just  then 
than  assure  themselves  that  their  own  boats  were  all 
right.  Then  they  hurried  toward  the  fire. 

There  was  a  roomy  palmetto  hut  standing  near  it;  but 
to  their  surprise,  the  fire-light  disclosed  only  a  single  hu- 
man figure,  which,  as  they  drew  near,  proved  to  be  that 
of  Quorum.  He  was  hard  at  work  cooking  supper,  and 
only  acknowledged  their  presence  with  a  grin,  and  the 
announcement  that  it  would  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes. 

Turning  to  the  hut,  they  saw  that  it  had  been  recently 
erected,  and  that  it  contained  their  own  rolls  of  bedding, 
besides  the  little  bags  of  toilet  articles  belonging  to  Lieu- 
tenant Carey  and  the  boys,  which  Quorum  had  thought- 
fully taken  from  the  canoes  and  placed  ready  for  their 
use. 

"I  never  realized  the  luxury  of  brushes  and  combs 
before,"  exclaimed  Worth,  as  he  occupied  the  time  be- 
fore supper  with  making  what  was  probably  the  most 
elaborate  toilet  ever  seen  in  the  Everglades. 

Meanwhile  the  Lieutenant  was  questioning  Quorum  as 
to  the  location  of  the  Indian  village,  and  was  disappointed 
to  find  the  negro  as  ignorant  on  the  subject  as  himself. 
Quorum  thought  it  must  be  on  some  other  island,  as  this 
certainly  was  not  the  place  to  which  he  had  been  taken 
the  night  before.  He  said  that  on  arriving  there,  he  had 
found  the  canoes  and  cruiser,  the  hut  built,  and  the  fire 
lighted.  The  young  Indian  who  had  brought  him  had 
helped  carry  the  things  up  to  the  hut,  and  also  given  him 
some  venison  and  vegetables  in  exchange  for  a  small 
quantity  of  coffee  and  sugar.  He  had  remained  there 
until  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  others,  and  Quorum 
had  not  noticed  when  he  disappeared.  Before  leaving,  he 
had  told  Quorum  that  by  the  chief's  orders  the  white 
men  would  remain  011  that  island  until  the  following 
evening. 

"  Oh,  we  will,  will  we?"  said  Lieutenant  Carey,  whose 
pride  chafed  against  receiving  orders  from  an  Indian, 
even  if  he  was  a  chief.  "  With  our  own  boats  at  hand, 
I  don't  see  what  is  to  hinder  us  from  leaving  when  we 
please.  I  wish  that  chief  would  hurry  up  and  put  in  an 
appearance.  I  want  to  have  a  few  words  with  him." 

He  now  for  the  first  time  realized  that  the  young  Ind- 
ans  who  had  brought  them  there  had  not  followed  them 
to  the  camp,  and  he  stepped  down  to  the  water's  edge  to 
see  what  they  were  doing.  To  his  dismay  he  found  that 
they  had  not  only  disappeared,  but  had  taken  the  canoes 
and  cruiser  with  them.  Greatly  provoked  at  this,  he 
returned  to  the  camp  in  a  very  unpleasant  frame  of  mind, 
mentally  abusing  the  Indians,  and  regretting  that,  by 
accepting  their  conditions,  he  had  so  completely  placed 
himself  in  their  power.  His  good-nature  was  somewhat 
restored  by  the  supper,  which  was  most  bountiful  and 
well  cooked,  and  by  the  soothing  pipe  smoke  that  followed 
it;  for  among  other  things,  Quorum  had  not  neglected 
to  bring  up  a  plentiful  supply  of  tobacco. 
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After  supper,  as  he  and  the  boys  lay  outstretched  on 
their  blankets  within  the  hut,  the  open  side  of  which 
faced  the  fire,  the  Lieutenant  acknowledged  that  their 
present  position  was  a  vast  improvement  on  that  of  the 
night  before.  The  boys  agreed  with  him,  though  at  the 
same  time  they  were  even  more  disappointed  than  he  at 
not  finding  themselves  in  an  Indian  village.  That  was 
one  of  the  things  they  had  most  counted  on  seeing  ill  the 
Everglades.  Having  finally  decided  to  make  the  best  of 
their  situation,  and  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  comfort  and  pleasure  from  it,  they  turned  in,  and  slept 
soundly  until  morning. 

They  were  so  thoroughly  tired  with  their  various  hard- 
ships and  labors  of  the  two  preceding  clays  and  nights 
that  they  slept  late,  and  the  sun  had  already  been  up  for 
several  hours  before  they  answered  the  negro's  call  to 
breakfast.  He  said  that  though  he  had  been  down  to 
the  shore  several  times  after  water,  he  had  seen  no  signs 
of  either  canoes  or  Indians.  Thus  to  all  appearances 
they  were  not  only  the  sole  occupants  of  the  island,  but 
of  the  'Glades  as  well. 

As  they  had  nothing  else  to  do,  the  Lieutenant  pro- 
posed to  the  boys  that  they  should  explore  this  new  isl- 
and, and  make  such  discoveries  of  other  islands  and  the 
intervening  'Glades  as  could  be  seen  from  its  shores. 
They  readily  agreed  to  this,  and  the  three  set  forth.  They 
had  not  gone  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  camp 
when  they  were  suddenly  confronted  by  a  young  Indian, 
armed  with  a  rifle,  which  he  pointed  at  them,  at  the  same 
time  making  other  signs  to  them  to  go  back.  At  first 
they  were  greatly  startled  by  his  unexpected  appearance. 
Then  the  Lieutenant  undertook  to  remonstrate  with  him, 
and  to  explain  that  they  only  wanted  to  walk  harmlessly 
about  and  view  the  landscape,  but  all  in  vain.  The 
stolid-faced  young  savage  either  could  not  or  would  not 
understand.  He  only  shook  his  head  without  uttering  a 
word,  but  continued  to  make  signs  for  them  to  go 
back. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  irritating  things 
that  I  ever  heard  of,"  exclaimed  Lieutenant  Carey,  after 
finding  his  efforts  to  communicate  with  the  Indian  un- 
availing. ''If  we  only  had  our  guns,  I'd  make  that  fel- 
low let  us  pass,  or  know  the  reason  why.  As  we  haven't 
any,  and  he  lias  one,  the  argument  is  too  one-sided,  and 
we  might  as  well  retire  from  it  as  gracefully  as  possible. 
Let  us  try  another  direction,  and  find  out  if  that  is  also 
guarded."  They  tried  in  two  other  places,  only  to  be 
repulsed  by  other  determined  young  guards,  who,  mute  as 
statues,  were  equally  stolid  and  impervious  to  argument. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  return  to  the  hut  and 
make  the  best  of  the  situation.  From  there  no  sign  of 
an  Indian  was  to  be  seen;  but  let  one  of  the  inmates  of 
the  camp  stroll  beyond  its  limits  in  any  direction,  and 
the  woods  seemed  to  swarm  with  them,  though  the  guards 
probablv  did  not  number  more  than  half  a  dozen  in 
all. 

The  day  was  passed  in  eating,  sleeping,  and  in  discussing 
their  peculiar  situation.  They  were  evidently  prisoners, 
though  to  all  appearances  as  free  as  air;  and,  as  Lieuten- 
ant Carey  said,  there  was  no  chance  of  their  escaping 
from  the  island  anyhow,  so  why  they  should  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  walking  about  it,  he  could  not  under- 
stand. Quorum  was  equally  in  the  dark  with  the  rest, 
and  said  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  intimated  by 
the  chiefs  during  their  talk  with  him.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided that  instead  of  being  on  a  small  island  as  they  had 
supposed,  they  must  be  at  one  end  of  a  large  one  that 
contained  a  village  at  the  other,  which,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  the  Indians  did  not  choose  they  should  visit. 
With  this  solution  of  the  problem  they  were  forced  to 
content  themselves,  and  they  waited  with  impatience  the 
coming  of  night,  when,  according  to  what  Ul-we  had 
told  Quorum,  their  journey  was  to  be  resumed. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

CROSSING  THE  'GLADES  WITHOUT   SEEING  THEM. 

THEY  had  an  early  supper,  so  as  to  be  all  ready  for  a. 
start  whenever  their  jailers  should  see  fit  to  make  one. 
By  sunset  their  blankets  were  rolled  up,  and  they  were 
impatiently  awaiting  some  signal,  but  none  came  until 
darkness  had  fully  set  in.  Then  once  more  from  the 
direction  of  the  water  came  the  now  familiar  cry  of  a 
screech-owl.  It  was  answered  from  several  points  about 
the  camp,  which  showed  their  Indian  guards  to  be  still 
on  duty.  As  Quorum  had  been  allowed  to  go  freely  to 
the  shore  for  water  during  the  day,  the  Lieutenant  now 
told  him  to  go  down  again  and  discover  the  meaning  of 
the  signal.  He  returned  a  minute  later  with  the  news 
that  Ul-we  was  waiting  for  him  and  the  cooking  utensils, 
and  that  the  canoes  for  the  other  passengers  would  ar- 
rive with  the  setting  of  the  new  moon,  which  hung  low 
in  the  western  sky. 

So  Quorum  left  them,  as  on  the  previous  night.  As 
the  silver  crescent  of  Halissee,  the  night  timepiece  of  the 
Everglades,  sank  from  sight,  the  others  went  to  the  shore, 
carrying  their  blankets  with  them.  There  they  found 
two  canoes,  apparently  manned  by  the  same  silent  crews 
of  the  evening  before,  awaiting  them. 

As  they  shoved  off  and  plunged  once  more  into  the 
trackless  'Glades,  the  Lieutenant  turned  for  a  look  at  the 
island.  He  could  distinguish  its  black  outlines  from  end 
to  end,  and  it  was  a  very  small  one.  This  overthrew 
the  only  theory  they  had  formed  concerning  their  close 
imprisonment,  and  left  him  more  than  ever  puzzled  as  to 
its  object. 

Hour  after  hour  the  long  poles  were  steadily  wielded 
by  the  silent  Indians,  who  seemed  not  to  know  fatigue  or 
to  require  rest.  All  through  the  night  the  heavy  dug- 
outs pursued  their  steady  way,  crashing  through  the 
crisp  bonnets,  and  bending  down  the  long  grasses,  that 
flew  up  with  a  "swish"  behind  them.  It  was  a  marvel 
to  the  passengers  that  the  channels,  followed  as  unerringly 
by  the  dusky  canoe-men  as  though  it  had  been  daylight, 
always  led  into  one  another.  Their  own  experience  had 
been  that,  even  with  sunlight  to  guide  them,  half  the 
channels  they  had  attempted  to  follo\v  had  proved  blind 
leads.  But  with  the  Indians  it  was  never  so. 

Through  the  night  Lieutenant  Carey  pondered  his 
situation,  and  studied  their  course  by  the  stars.  These 
told  him  that  it  was  a  little  to  the  north  of  east,  the  very 
one  he  would  have  chosen,  and  in  this  respect  the  situa- 
tion was  satisfactory.  But  what  information  was  he 
gaining  concerning  the  Everglades,  their  resources,  and 
present  population?  About  as  little  as  was  possible  for 
one  who  was  actually  passing  through  them.  Could  he 
obtain  any  more?  Evidently  not,under  the  circumstances. 
Long  and  deeply  as  he  pondered  the  subject,  he  could  not 
think  of  a  single  feasible  plan  for  altering  the  existing 
state  of  affairs.  He  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  him- 
self completely  outwitted  by  the  simple-minded  sons  of 
the  forest  into  whose  power  he  had  so  curiously  fallen. 
"If  I  could  only  get  at  them,  and  talk  to  them,  and  ex- 
plain matters  to  them!"  he  said,  aloud,  and  the  sailor  an- 
swered : 

"It  wouldn't  do  no  good,  sir.  There's  none  in  the 
world  so  obstinate  as  Injins  and  Malays.  Once  they 
gets  an  idea  inside  their  skulls,  all  the  white  talk  you 
could  give  'em  wouldn't  drive  it  out.  Fighting  is  the 
only  argument  they  can  understand,  and  if  you  say  the 
word,  I'll  have  these  two  heathen  pitched  overboard  in 
no  time." 

"No,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "  it  wouldn't  do  any  good, 
and  my  orders  are  to  treat  such  Indians  as  I  may  meet 
with  all  possible  friendliness.  I  wily  wish  I  could  meet 
with  some  besides  these  two  young  automatons,  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  prospect  of  it." 
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THEY    WERE    SUDDENLY    CONFRONTED    BY    AX    INDIAN    ARMED    WITH    A    RIELE. 


"Do  you  suppose  any  other  two  fellows  ever  had  such 
queer  times  on  a  canoe  trip  as  we  are  having?"  asked 
Worth. 

'•  Indeed  I  do  not."  replied  Simmer.  '"And  this  is  the 
vt-ry  queerest  part  of  it.  Here  we  are  still  on  a  canoe 
cruise,  without  our  own  canoes,  without  knowing  where 
we  are  going,  and  without  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
management  of  the  craft  we  are  cruising  in.  It  will  be 
a  queer  experience  to  tell  about  when  you  get  back  to  New 
York,  won't  it?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  it  will,  though  New  York  seems  so  very 
far  away  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  I  shall  ever  get 
there  again.  If  we  could  only  see  an  Indian  village, 
though  !  It  seems  too  bad  to  be  going  right  through  an 
Indian  country  and  yet  see  nothing  of  its  people." 

''Oh,  well,  we  are  not  through  with  the  'Glades  yet, 
and  you  may  still  have  a  chance  to  see  plenty  of  Indians." 

In  spite  of  Sumner's  hopefulness,  Worth's  wisli  did 
not  seem  any  nearer  being  gratified  four  days  from  that 
time  than  it  did  then.  Each  night's  journey  was  a  repe- 
tition of  the  first,  except  that  they  grew  shorter  with  the 
growing  moon.  The  Indians  refused  to  travel  except  in 
darkness,  and  never  came  for  their  passengers  until  after 
the  moon  had  set.  Each  day  was  spent  in  a  comfortable 
camp,  to  which  they  were  so  closely  confined  that  they 
could  learn  nothing  of  their  surroundings.  These  camps 
were  always  located  on  small  islands,  and  were  always 
reached  before  daylight. 

Quorum  always  arrived  at  the  camping-place  some  time 
in  advance  of  the  others,  and  he  always  found  the  canoes 
and  the  cruiser  awaiting  him.  From  them  he  was  al- 
lowed to  take  whatever  he  thought  the  party  would  need, 
but  after  that  first  night  the  boats  invariably  disappeared 
before  the  others  reached  them. 

Sumner  said  this  was  a  trick  the  canoes  had  learned 
early  on  the  cruise,  and  they  had  probably  taught  it  to 
the  other  boat. 

Who  caused  their  disappearance  or  where  they  went  to, 
none  of  them  knew ;  and  but  for  Quorum,  the  owners  of 


the  several  craft  would  have  heard  no- 
thing of  their  whereabouts  or  welfare. 
During  this  strange  journey,  as  they 
were  unable  to  do  any  hunting  or  for- 
aging for  themselves,  Quorum  was 
obliged  to  exchange  so  many  of  their 
stores  for  fresh  meat,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables, that  he  finally  announced  them 
to  be  nearly  exhausted. 

At  length,  one  very  dark  night,  the 
passengers,  who  were  half  dozing  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  canoes,  became  con- 
scious of  a  change.  The  darkness  all 
at  once  grew  more  intense,  until  they 
could  barely  distinguish  the  forms  of 
the  Indians  in  the  bow  and  stern  of 
their  respective  boats.  A  rank  odor  of 
decaying  vegetation  filled  the  air, 
•while  the  swish  of  grass  and  bonnets 
was  no  longer  heard.  They  seemed  to 
be  moving  more  swiftly  and  easily 
than  usual.  Finally,  when  they  land- 
ed, it  did  not  seem  as  though  they 
were  on  an  island;  and  as  they  made 
their  way  toward  the  light  of  the  camp 
fire,  about  -which  Quorum  was  busy, 
they  suddenly  realized  that  it  was  re- 
flected from  a  background  of  pine-trees. 
"  Hurrah, boys!"  shouted  Lieutenant 
Carey;  "there  is  a  sign  that  our  trip  is 
nearly  ended.  Pine-trees  don't  grow  in 
the  'Glades,  and  therefore  we  must  be 
somewhere  near  the  coast.  I  can't  say 
that  I  am  sorry,  for  the  trip  has  been  a 
most  disappointing  one  to  me.  It  has  been  a  decidedly 
unique  and  remarkable  one,  though — has  it  not?  I  won- 
der how  many  people  will  believe  us  when  we  say  that 
we  have  crossed  the  entire  width  of  the  Everglades  with- 
out learning  anything  about  them  and  almost  without 
seeing  them  ?  When  we  add  that  we  have  passed  dozens 
of  Indian  villages,  and  yet  have  not  seen  an  Indian  vil- 
lage; have  been  surrounded  by  Indians,  but  cannot  de- 
scribe their  appearance;  have  come  all  the  way  by  water, 
and  brought  our  own  boats  with  us,  and  yet  have  not  set 
eyes  on  our  own  boats  since  the  day  we  entered  the 
'Glades— I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  be  regarded  much  as 
the  old  woman  regarded  her  sailor  son  when  he  told  her 
that  he  had  seen  fish  with  wings  and  able  to  fly.  In  fact, 
I  am  afraid  they  will  doubt  our  veracity.  How  I  am  go- 
ing to  get  up  any  kind  of  a  report  to  send  to  Washington, 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  By-the-way,  Quorum,  were  our 
canoes  here  when  you  landed?" 

"No,  sah,  dey  wasn't  ;  au'  I  is  troubled  in  my  min' 
frum  worryin'  about  dem.  I  is  ask  dat  feller  Ul-we,  but 
he  don't  say  nuffiV.  Tears  like  he  done  los'  he  tongue, 
like  de  res'  ob  de  Injuns.  De  wust  ob  hit  is,  sah,  dat  de 
grub  jes  about  gin  out,  an'  I  is  got  er  mighty  pore  'pology 
fer  a  breakfus." 

So  excited  were  our  explorers  over  their  new  surround- 
ings, and  over  this  report  that  their  boats  were  again  miss- 
ing, that  instead  of  turning  in  for  a  nap,  as  usual,  they  sat 
round  the  fire  and  waited  impatiently  for  daylight.  Sum- 
ner was  the  most  uneasy  of  the  party,  and  every  few  min- 
utes he  would  get  up  and  walk  away  from  the  fire-light, 
the  better  to  see  if  the  day  were  not  breaking. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  gone  so  much  longer 
than  usual  that  the  others  were  beginning  to  wonder 
what  had  become  of  him.  All  at  once  they  heard  him 
shouting  from  the  direction  of  the  place  at  which  they 
had  landed: 

"Hello  in  the  camp!  Come  down  here,  quick!  I've 
got  something  to  show  you." 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 
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DOVE. 


TTTHEN  Dove  Denison  was  born  there  was  general 
T  \  rejoicing  in  her  grandfather's  rather  too  solemn 
house  near  London ;  for  you  see  there  had  been  no  young 
people  in  the  family  for  years.  Dove's  father  was  mid- 
dle-aged, and  his  wife  over  thirty,  and  they  were  very 
staid  people  at  that,  while  the  old  Colonel  was  nearly 
seventy.  The  coming  of  the  daintiest,  loveliest  of  ba- 
bies, which  Dove  certainly  was.  seemed  to  wake  up  the 
whole  place  into  youth  and  gladness.  Every  one,  down 
to  the  obscurest  stable-boy,  wanted  to  see  this  fairylike 
child,  who  seemed  really  a  gift  from  Heaven;  and  when 
she  was  old  enough  to  be  christened,  the  sweet  innocence 
and  gentleness  of  her  blue  eyes,  the  little  tender  smiling 
lips  and  soft  down  of  golden  hair,  suggested  the  name  of 
"Dove." 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  Colonel,  when  in  a  family  council 
this  important  question  was  discussed.      "It's  an  out-of- 


the-way  name,  to  be  sure,  but  she  looks  it — a  little  car- 
rier-bird from  God  to  cheer  us  up  with  her  good  tidings." 

And  so  it  was  that  the  tiny  child  was  taken  to  the 
church,  and  solemnly  baptized  "Dove  Agnes  Denison," 
the  middle  name  for  her  grandmother. 

I  do  not  quite  remember  how  old  the  baby  was,  but 
she  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  months  old,  when 
there  arose  a  feeling-  in  the  household  that  something, 
hard  to  say  just  what,  was  wrong  with  her.  Once  \vlii If 
being  taken  out  for  her  daily  exercise  the  report  of  a  gun 
was  heard  close  by,  and  Dove, who  was  gazing  about  vci-y 
contentedly  from  her  little  carriage,  paid  no  attention  to 
it.  Again,  the  old  Colonel  was  holding  her  on  his  knee, 
.•is  lie  liked  to  do  for  a  little  while  after  dinner,  when 
close  by  them  a  mirror  fell  with  a  crash  from  the  wall, 
and  not  a  sign  of  hearing  it  was  shown  on  the  baby's 
face.  "\V1  it'll  several  such  incidents  occurred,  the  family 
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derided  to  see  what  it  meant,  and  one  morning  Uiey  look 
her  to  the  best  physician  for  consultation  on  the  qneM  ion 
of  what  they  feared  was  deafness. 

It  was  a  trying  ordeal,  as  you  may  imagine.  While 
the  doctor  made  his  examination,  the  old  Colonel  walked 
up  and  down  the  anteroom  with  his  wrinkled  white  hands 
nervously  clasped  behind  his  back,  and  Dove's  mother 
sat  with  tearful  eyes  in  the  office,  her  whole  heart  on 
just  one  little  bit  of  hope  left  her. 

"I  wish    I  could   encourage  you,  Mrs.  Denison,"  Dr. 
Joyce  said  at  last,  "  but  I  am  afraid  our  little  patient "- 
looking  down  into  Dove's  serene  blue  eyes — "has  been 
born  deaf.      We  will  watch  her,  however,  very  carefully 
for  some  time,  and  decide  if  anything  can  be  done." 

After  that  you  may  be  very  sure  no  pains  were  spared 
to  do  all  for  the  child's  comfort  and,  it  was  hoped,  im- 
provement; but  before  the  year  was  out,  the  doctors  and 
the  family  had  to  face  the  fact  that  little  Dove  would 
never  hear  or  speak.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  loss  of 
one  sense  is  the  gaining  in  force  of  another.  Never  was 
there  a  brighter  pair  of  eyes,  never  a  keener,  quicker 
young  mind,  and  everything  was  done  to  cultivate  her 
intelligence  and  make  her  happy.  By-and-by  she  came 
to  understand  exactly  what  was  the  difference  between 
herself  and  those  around  her.  At  first  it  worried  her  a 
little,  but  soon  her  sweet  temper  triumphed,  and  she 
seemed  only  eager  to  learn  and  to  use  all  the  faculties 
God  had  given  her.  The  best  of  teachers  were  engaged 
for  her;  far  and  wide  they  searched  for  every  help  in 
the  mute  young  life,  and,  as  though  to  compensate  other 
children  less  happily  placed,  Mrs.  Denison  constantly  in- 
vited a  party  of  young  folks  from  a  great  institution  for 
the  deaf  to  spend  a  long  happy  day  with  her.  And 
what  frolics  they  all  had !  And  many  people  who  saw 
them  declared  that  few  children  gifted  with  speech  and 
hearing  were  brighter  or  keener. 

Now  Dove's  greatest  delight  was  in  a  flock  of  birds, 
which  by  a  lucky  thought  her  father  purchased  from  a 
bird-fancier  who  came  to  the  house  to  give  an  exhibition 
of  the  various  tricks  he  had  taught  the  pretty  creatures, 
and  finally  instructed  Dove  in  his  art.  She  took  to  it 
at  once,  and  a  sweeter  sight  than  the  little  lass  among 
her  feathered  pets  could  scarcely  be  seen.  Sometimes 
when  the  family  were  staying  in  London  she  went  out 
into  the  public  gardens  with  her  nurse,  and  there  gather- 
ed about  her  birds  from  all  the  trees  and  dove-cots,  and 
at  home  she  learned  how  to  manage  her  "  carriers "  so 
adroitly  that  they  took  messages  safely  back  and  forth 
to  her  friends  at  the  institution,  especially  to  her  great 
comrade,  a  lad  of  twelve  named  Thorpe. 

"What  shall  wTe  do  for  Dove's  next  birthday?"  Mrs. 
Denison  asked  one  spring  night  at  dinner ;  then  she 
turned,  repeating  the  question  in  sign  language  to  the 
child. 

Back  swiftly  came  the  answer,  "A  garden  fete  for  all 
the  children  at  the  institution." 

And  Dove's  eyes  danced.  Her  word  was  law,  and  the 
very  next  morning  they  began  to  arrange  for  the  party 
on  the  1st  of  June — the  anniversary  of  Dove's  coming  to 
gladden  so  many  hearts.  It  was  decided  to  have  all  the 
out-of-door  games  they  knew,  and  tents  for  refreshments 
on  the  lawn,  and  baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers  filled  to 
give  each  boy  and  girl  on  leaving.  Then,  in-doors,  the 
long  ballroom  was  prepared  for  a  conjurer,  who  was  to 
perform  tric-ks  they  could  understand,  and,  it  might  be, 
show  a  magic  lantern. 

Now  in  the  month  of  June  there  are  few  places  in  all 
of  England  lovelier  than  the  gardens  of  Denison.  Not 
only  do  flowers  bloom  in  profusion — the  richest  of  roses, 
red  and  yellow,  creamy  white  and  palest  pink,  mingling 
color  and  fragrance  deliciously — but  the  shrubberies,  tin- 
noble  trees  on  the  lawn,  the  terraces  sloping  to  the  river 
with  their  deep  green  banks,  and  the  sheltered  pathways 


leading  here  and  there,  sometimes  forming  a  labyrinth, 
and  skirted  by  hedges,  the  trimming  of  which  was  old 
John  Gardener's  greatest  pride. 

The  weather  was  indeed  perfection  ;  there  was  breeze 
enough  to  make  romping  very  enjoyable;  the  chil- 
dren enjoyed  every  game — the  "whirl-go-rounds,"  the 
hobby-horses — everything  provided  for  their  amusement 
by  the  Colonel,  who  walked  about  from  group  to  group, 
fairly  beaming  with  pleasure:  for  he  had  long  ago  rec- 
onciled himself  to  Dove's  lip-silence,  since  it  seemed  to 
interfere  so  little  with  her  own  happiness,  and  she  under- 
stood wonderfully  well  how  to  interpret  the  motion  of 
others'  lips ;  only  she  never  cared,  for  some  reason,  to 
learn  oral  expression,  which  many  of  the  institution 
pupils  did  very  well. 

The  long  bright  day  came  to  a  close  at  last,  and  Dove 
stood  on  the  lower  door-step  of  the  fine  old  mansion,  a 
charming  little  figure  in  her  white  dress,  with  her  soft 
golden  hair  like  a  veil  of  sunshine,  and  at  her  side  the 
baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers, which,  as  she  bade  her  friends 
good-by,  she  distributed  with  a  pretty  nod  and  smile  better 
than  words.  All  were  too  deeply  engrossed  in  the  scene 
and  the  gentle  farewells  to  heed  two  figures  who,  coming 
up  the  bank,  stole  around  to  the  dove-cots  warily  and 
with  the  mean  air  only  thieves  could  assume.  They 
were  strongly  built,  swarthy  men — gypsies,  not  of  the  bet- 
ter class,  but  the  lowest;  and  while  Dove  was  bidding 
her  guests  good-night  in  such  expressive  silence,  the  men 
had  made  their  way  into  her  aviary. 

"Them's  the  ones  she  plays  the  prettiest  with,"  the 
bolder-looking  of  the  two  whispered,  and  it  was  the  work 
but  of  an  instant  to  capture  Dove's  favorite  pets — Blue- 
bell, her  especial  darling,  and  three  or  four  of  his  com- 
rades. Then  stealthily,  as  before,  in  the  soft  dusk  they 
crept  down  the  bank  and  to  a  bend  in  the  road,  where  a 
covered  wagon  was  drawn  up.  A  girl's  face  peered  out 
from  the  hood.  It  was  more  a  dull  than  an  evil  face, 
and  framed  in  a  scarlet  handkerchief. 

"Give  us  the  cage,"  the  youngest  man  said,  shortly, 
and  with  a  listless  sort  of  air  the  girl  stretched  out  a 
large  wooden-barred  cage,  into  which  poor  Bluebell  and 
his  mates  were  roughly  thrust.  Then  the  men  jumped 
into  the  wagon,  and  hurriedly  drove  down  the  road  a  lit- 
tle way,  where  they  halted  under  a  tree,  and  tied  the 
horse  securely. 

"She's  always  out  there  about  this  time,"  the  younger 
man  said,  anxiously,  "and  I  guess  we'll  make  an  easy 
job  of  it,  if  Tim  doesn't  forget  his  lesson."  He  leaned 
into  the  wagon,  and  shook  roughly  an  object  curled  up 
on  the  floor,  and  which,  as  it  rose,  proved  to  be  a  shock- 
headed,  keen-eyed  boy  of  about  fourteen.  "Now  show 
us  what  you're  to  do,"  the  man  said,  sharply. 

"  I  knows  how,  Jake,"  was  the  answer,  as  the  boy  went 
cleverly  through  signs  which  meant,  "  One  of  your  birds, 
miss,  is  caught  in  the  lane  down  yonder." 

"That's  it,"  said  Jake.  "  Now  we'll  chance  it  to-night, 
and  if  it  won't  wo-rk,  to-rnorrow  '11  do  as  well." 

The  gypsies  were  right  in  thinking  that  Dove  visited 
her  birds  in  the  evenings  frequently  alone;  for  so  tender- 
ly sheltered  was  she  that  there  was  no  idea  of  harm  be- 
falling her,  and  her  only  fits  of  petulance  were  when  she 
was  too  closely  watched.  "I  can  take  care  of  myself," 
she  had  said  more  than  once  on  her  fingers,  but  dainty 
brows  drawn  together  expressively. 

Now,  her  guests  all  gone,  Dove,  rather  tired,  but  happy, 
as  usual,  strolled  out  into  her  own  garden,  where  all  but 
the  gayest  of  the  blossoms  was  in  shadow,  then  on  to  the 
dove-cots.  She  had  made  her  signals,  waved  her  little 
wand  which  summoned  the  birds,  and  was  standing  still, 
wondering  why  Bluebell  did  not  appear,  when  at  the 
hedge  gate  a  boy's  figure  came  in  view,  and  quick  to  un- 
derstand those  whose  language  was  like  her  own,  she 
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comprehended  his  mute  signs.  Not  a  thought  of  any- 
thing but,  her  bird  down  in  the  lane  occurred  to  her  as, 
following  Tim's  lead,  she  flew  out  of  the  gate  into  the 
still  dusk. 

''This  way,"  Jake  said  to  his  companion,  as  they 
moved  from  behind  a  tree,  and  the  next  moment  a  cloak 
had  been  thrown  about  little  Dove,  and  strong  arms  car- 
ried her  down  the  bank.  When  the  cloak  was  removed, 
she  found  herself  in  a  wagon,  which  was  being  rapidly 
driven  ahum  ill'-  darkening  road.  Some  girl  had  her 
arm  about  her,  and  it  seemed  to  the  child  she  could  see, 
even  in  the  dusk,  the  fluttering  of  wings  in  a  cage  near 
by.  She  stretched  out  her  hand  with  the  keen  sense  of 
touch  belonging  to  her,  felt  a  rumpled  little  head  between 
the  wooden  bars,  and  as  Bluebell  responded  to  the  move- 
ment, some  of  her  terror  vanished.  But  why,  the  child 
asked  herself,  had  she  been  taken  here,  and  who  were 
these  people? 

Lyiieford  is  miles  and  miles  away  from  Dove's 
home.  During  each  year  a  band  of  strolling,  half- 
breed  gypsies  had  been  accustomed  to  visit  the  town, 
and  camping  out,  as  usual,  in  a  rural  quarter.  They 
went  from  place  to  place,  telling  fortunes  and  giving  per- 
formances of  a  varied  character,  some  of  the  band  sing- 
ing choruses  supposed  to  be  "pure  Romany,"  and  others 
doing  conjuring  work.  Lyneford  folks  of  the  poorer 
classes  were  accustomed  to  look  for  the  party  regularly. 

The  summer  of  which  I  write  had  been  unusually  dull. 
Trade  was  not  brisk  in  any  way,  so  when  the  gypsy 
''  strollers,"  as  they  were  called,  appeared  as  usual,  it  was 
a  gratification  to  their  patrons  to  know  that  the  prices  for 
admission  were  very  low  —  sixpence  for  grown  people, 
and  tlu-eepence  for  children.  Moreover,  they  had  a  new 
attraction,  "  Daisy,  the  little  bird -trainer,"  and  in  rude 
handbills  distributed  about  were  pictures  of  a  delicate, 
wistful-eyed  child  with  flowing  hair,  tenderly  holding  to 
her  cheek  a  little  dove. 

Of  course  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  picture  repre- 
sented poor  little  Dove  Denison,  who  from  the  time  she 
was  stolen  had  been  forced  by  Nick  Symouds  and  his 
wife  into  performances  of  the  kind.  Though  not  ac- 
tually ill-treated,  she  was  very  miserable;  and  help- 
less as  she  was,  she  would  have  rebelled,  but  for  her 
birds;  they  were  her  friends;  they  answered  every 
look  and  motion ;  they  seemed  to  know  precisely  what 
she  was  feeling  and  suffering.  But  the  rude  manner  of 
life,  the  dreary,  comfortless  rooms  and  tents,  the  shutting 
out  of  all  the  tenderness  and  care  which  had  made  her 
silent  little  life  so  happy  —  all  of  this  in  the  few  short 
weeks  had  told  upon  Dove's  heart  and  body.  She  was 
thin  and  weary  when  they  reached  Lyneford  one  rainy 
evening,  hardly  able  to  gather  her  little  flock  together. 
All  day  long  in  the  gypsy  caravan  she  had  been  trying 
to  plan  a  way  of  letting  them  at  home  know  where 
she  was;  but  Nick  or  Jenny  or  Tim  was  always  watch- 
ing her,  and  although  she  cared  for  the  birds  herself,  it 
was  sure  to  be  under  some  one's  eye. 

Dove  was  very  sure  that  Bluebell  was  as  miserable  as 
herself.  He  was  docile  as  ever,  but  the  child  thought  he 
knew  they  were  in  trouble.  When  the  wagons  halted, 
about  four  o'clock,  near  the  place  where  the  tents  were  to 
be  pitched,  Dove  put  all  her  mind  to  work.  Wliai  could 
she  do?  And  then  suddenly  ail  inspiration  came  to  her. 
If  it  could  be  followed  up  all  might  be  well — home 
might  be  heard  from. 

The  Lyneford  audience  came  in  rather  tardily  to  Syui- 
onds's  performance.  For  the  most  part  they  were  work- 
ing-people not  able  to  leave  home  early;  but  the  at- 
tendance was  fairly  good,  and  a  number  of  young  people 
had  been  attracted  by  the  advertisement  of  the  "little 
bird-trainer."  Among  these  were  two  girls  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  who,  with  their  older  brother,  sat  eagerly 
watching  for  "Daisy";  and  when  Dove,  with  her  birds 


circling  about  her,  was  brought  out  by  Nick  and  Tim, 
they  applauded  ai  once. 

"  Well,  she  is  a  daisy,  sure  enough  I"  said  the  boy. 

"How  I  wish  ma 'd  have  come,"  said  the  older  girl. 
''  Isn't  she  a  dear  little  thing?" 

Tim  was  explaining  the  cause  of  Dove's  silence  and 
failure  to  answer  to  applause,  when  suddenly,  putting 
her  lips  down  to  Bluebell's  neck,  Dove  sent  him  flying 
forward.  Nick  and  Tim  started  to  bring  him  back,  but 
Bluebell  was  too  good  a  carrier  for  that.  Circling 
around  and  around  he  went,  seeking  escape,  but  suddenly 
he  lighted  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Lyneford  lad  I  have 
mentioned.  At  once  the  boy  was  shrewd  enough  to  hold 
him  fast,  and  in  an  instant  he  turned  to  his  sisters. 

"Look  here,  girls — come  home,"  he  whispered,  and  he 
held  out  a  bit  of  crumpled  paper  fastened  by  a  thin  string 
to  Bluebell's  neck.  "Here's  a  go,"  he  continued.  Re- 
moving the  paper  adroitly,  he  let  the  carrier  fly  back  to 
his  watchful  little  mistress;  but  half  an  hour  later,  in  the 
back  parlor  of  his  father's  shop,  the  family  were  excited 
over  the  note  Bluebell  had  carried  at  random  into  the 
audience  ;  for  this  is  what,  in  her  childish  characters, 
Dove  had  written: 

"I  have  been  stolen.  My  name  is  Dove  Denison. 
Dear  people,  please  write  to  grandpapa  and  all  at  Burn- 
ham." 

There  had  been  no  time  for  more, but  the  child's  thought 
and  action  had  been  far  better  than  speech. 

I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  during  this  time  every 
one  at  Dove's  home  had  been  frantic.  Where  was  their 
darling?  From  the  time  her  little  white-robed  figure  had 
flitted  out  into  the  summer  dusk  that  memorable  June 
day  not  a  trace  had  been  found  of  her;  and  even  the 
detectives  had  so  far  failed  in  their  search,  probably  be- 
cause Symonds's  Gypsy  Troupe  was  too  obscure  to  attract 
attention,  and  Dove  had  never  been  advertised  until 
the  band  reached  Lyneford. 

One  afternoon  a  tall,  kindly  looking  man  of  middle 
age,  painfully  well  dressed  in  his  Sunday  garments, 
arrived  at  the  Damson  house,  and  stood  still  a  moment, 
gazing  about,  and  thinking  almost  audibly. 

"If  that  wasn't  a  rum  go!"  reflected  honest  Peter 
Macintosh,  and  in  a  half-dazed  way  he  spoke  to  the  ser- 
vant, and,  ten  minutes  later,  wild  confusion  reigned 
where  an  hour  before  had  been  only  misery  and  a  sense 
of  tragic  loss. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  was  saying  to  the  Colonel  and  a  whole 
group  of  excited  listeners.  "That's  how  it  happened. 
She  let  her  little  bird  fly,  and  it  came  right  to  my  Joey, 
and  there  was  the  bit  of  a  note.  God  bless  you,  sir!  I'd 
like  to  see  those  wretches — 

"  But  now?"  queried  Mrs.  Denison,  mildly. 

"Why,  you  see,  ma'am,"  said  the  man, "  the  poor  little 
young  lady  wasn't  quite  strong  enough  to  come  along 
with  me;  but  she's  well  looked  after.  My  Sarah  is  a  good 
nurse,  and  my  wife's  just  watching  all  day  every  look  of 
her  sweet  little  face." 

Every  one  rushed  about  excitedly,  you  may  be  sure, 
and  Peter  Macintosh,  who  had  taken  this  journey  by  no 
means  sure  that  Dove's  story  was  true,  was  treated  to  the 
best  the  house  afforded,  and  travelled  back  that  night  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denison  and  the  old  nurse.  Meanwhile  Dove 
lay  weak  on  the  clean  bed  given  her  in  Mr.  Macintosh's 
humble  house;  and  Bluebell  and  the  other  birds  hopped 
about  from  time  to  time  as  if  they  really  knew  just  what 
a  happy  change  had  come.  The  gypsies  had  hurriedly 
given  up  the  child  and  birds  on  Mr.  Macintosh's  demand, 
but  no  one  ever  learned  how  they  contrived  to  escape; 
but  one  thing  is  certain — Lyueford  was  never  in  their 
' '  route  "  again. 

Home,  like  a  rescued  captive  Princess,  Dove  was  taken, 
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and  as  Mr.  Oenison  discovered  ihat  the  one  ambition 
of  the  Macintosh  family  was  to  quit  Lyneford,  it  came 
about  th:il  soon  the  kindly  people  were  "set  up"  in  busi- 
ness in  a  u'ood  London  street  through  which  the  Denison 
carriage  often  passes,  and  a  proud  day  it  is  for  Sarah  and 
Jane  when  a,  tall  blooming  young'  lady  steps  out  and 
takes  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  shop  parlor,  while  no  1st  of  June 
ever  comes  or  goes  without  seeing  the  Macintosh  family 
at  the  now  regularly  established  birthday  fete. 


•HARPER'S   YOUNG   PEOPLE"    "WORTH- 
WHILE "  COMPETITION. 

BY  BARNET   PHILLIPS. 

I  CAN  hardly  count  on  my  fingers  the  great  industrial 
exhibitions  I  have  seen,  starting  with  the  one  held  in 
London  forty-one  years  ago.  How  it  has  happened  I 
cannot  exactly  state,  but  I  have  had  something  to  do 
•with  many  exhibitions  at  home  or  abroad,  and  at  this 
present  moment  I  am  trying  to  give  some  small  aid  to 
the  Historical  Exhibition  at  Madrid,  Spain,  just  for  the 
love  of  such  things;  and.  what  is  more,  I  believe  that  the 
directors  of  the  Columbian  Exhibition  at  Chicago  have 
now  under  consideration  a  certain  scheme,  which  plan  I 
trust  to  present  before  long  to  the  readers  of  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  because  it  is  exactly  something  niany 
young  people  in  the  United  States  can  participate  in. 


THK    TOUSG    PEOPLE    "WORTH-WHILE        COMPETITIONS — GENERAL  VIEW    OP    EXHIBITION. 


Now  it  just  came  to  pass  the  other  day  that  I  had  lin- 
ished  two  rather  long  letters.  One  of  them  was  to  Ma- 
drid, and  the  other  to  Chicago,  and  for  the  time  my  head 
was  quite  full  of  exhibitions.  Then  my  thoughts  turned 
to  the  great  benefits  conferred  by  such  industrial  shows, 
how  they  helped  not  alone  in  the  education  of  those  who 
were  of  a  mature  age,  but  shaped  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  younger.  It  happened  that  I  was  at  Harper's  estab- 
lishment, when  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  firm  showed 
me  into  a  large  pleasant  room,  where,  arranged  on  tables 
and  stands  or  hung  on  the  walls,  were  many  beautiful 
objects,  and  then  I  at  once  understood  where  I  was. 

Here  was  an  exhibition  made  by  the  boys  and  girls 
who  had  taken  part  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  "  Worth- 
while ''  Competition.  What  struck  me  first  was  the  cap- 
ital name — a  "  Worth-while  "  Competition.  There  never 


was  a  better  title  than  that.  "Good  enough"  never 
means  much;  for  what  might  be  "good  enough  "  for  me 
might  by  no  means  be  "  good  enough  "  for  you.  It  is  a 
question  of  capacity;  but  when  "Worth-while"  is  the 
motto,  a  great  deal  more  than  "good  enough"  is  implied. 
Is  it  "  worth  while"  for  boys  and  girls  to  keep  their 
eyes  wide  open,  and  see  tilings  in  all  conditions;  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  one  side  of  an  object,  but  to  know  of  all 
the  sides,  and  not  only  about  what  their  eyes  take  in  as 
to  form,  but  to  know  something  of  the  composition  of  the 
object?  Is  it  worth  while  to  educate  the  hands,  the  fin- 
gers, so  that  deftness  comes  ?  Is  it  worth  while  to  culti- 
vate the  sense  of  touch?  Now  when  you  see  objects 
thoroughly,  and  when  with  a  knife  or  a  plane  or  a  file 
or  a  pair  of  scissors  you  can  shape  such  thing,  or  with 
your  pencil  or  your  paint-brush  or  your  needle  you  can 
imitate  a  form  or  follow  an  outline,  before  you  are  aware 
of  it  you  have  been  cultivating  that  fundamental  thing 
from  whence  all  starts,  and  that  is  memory. 

It  is  mental  power  you  are  storing  up,  and  the  more 
you  work  on  that,  the  stronger  you  will  get.  As  your 
eye  becomes  observant  and  your  hand  more  skilful,  it  is 
your  young  brains  that  gain  complete  control.  You  are 
getting  the  all-around  education  which  is  of  the  greatest 
use  in  life.  Some  long-headed  man  said  to  his  son, 
"What  you  have  to  do  when  you  are  grown  is  to  know 
how  to  take  hold  of  any  tool,  for  it  may  be  some  imple- 
ment or  other  you  never  have  used,  which  in  the  end 
will  make  you  triumphant."  What  he 
^j^^H^M  meant  was  that  it  might  be  a  hammer,  or 
a  trowel,  or  a  chisel,  or  an  awl  which 
might  be  put  into  your  hand,  and  your 
master  would  say  to  you,  "Now  go 
ahead!"  Perhaps,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
it  was  one  of  the  tools  you  had  mastered, 
but  as  likely  as  not  no  one  of  these  had 
ever  been  grasped  in  your  hand.  But 
then,  in  your  young  life  you  had  cul- 
tivated memory,  eye,  and  hand ;  and  at 
first  the  particular  tool  would  seem  clum- 
sy, but  only  for  a  short  time.  And  after 
a  while,  because  you  had  had  mental  and 
physical  training,  the  task  would  not  be 
so  difficult. 

It  was,  then,  the  practical  end  in  view 
which  delighted  me  when  I  saw  this 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  "  Worth-while" 
Competition.  There  is  no  use  of  my  be- 
ing particular  as  to  the  descriptions  of 
the  objects,  because  the  names  of  those 
boys  and  girls  who  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  prizes  for  their  work  have 
been  already  heralded. 

Now  what  else  was  there  that  impressed 
me?  It  was  this:  how  things  apparently 
widely  apart  are  really  closely  connected. 
I  mean  the  useful  and  the  beautiful. 
What  is  strong  and  serviceable  does  not  become  strong- 
er or  more  serviceable  if  it  be  ugly.  The  natural 
instinct,  whether  it  be  .in  the  savage  or  educated  man, 
is  to  give  preference  to  what  is  sightly  or  graceful. 
Just  remember  that  France  for  200  years  or  more  has 
marketed  her  manufactured  products  all  over  the  world 
simply  because  she  had  developed  to  the  highest  degree 
the  taste  together  with  the  dexterity  of  her  workmen. 

So,  looking  around  me  at  the  many  things,  I  tried  to 
unite  the  two  ideas  of  beauty  of  line  or  form  with  excel- 
lence of  workmanship;  and  whether  it  was  in  a  marvel- 
lous pen-and-ink  sketch,  or  in  an  iron  lamp-stand,  or  in 
a  yacht  model,  or  in  an  illuminated  page,  or  the  model  of 
a  locomotive,  I  found  the  two,  the  elements  of  good  taste 
and  of  practical  usefulness,  always  joined — linked  to- 
gether. I  tell  boys  and  girls  that  hard  work,  with  close 
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attention  to  details,  brings  about  purifica- 
tion of  ideas,  and  then  routine  and  rule- 
of- thumb  work,  which  mean  arrested 
civilization,  go  to  the  wall. 

Just  little  things  at  this  delightful  ex- 
hibition explain  what  I  mean.  Why  has 
a  little  girl  left  the  beaten  track  and  cre- 
ated fern  fronds  that  look  as  if  they  Lad 
been  dropped  on  a  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  managed  it  all  with  her  needle? 

What  comes  of  this  show  is  amazement 
at  the  talent  displayed  by  young  people. 
And  pray  how  has  this,  in  a  measure, 
come  about?  Because  of  the  printed  les- 
sons which  have  been  put  before  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls.  Their  eyes,  in  an 
art  sense,  have  become  capable  of  distin- 
guishing between  not  only  what  is  dis- 
tinctly excellent  and  what  is  positively 
bad,  but  the  critical  sense  has  been  culti- 
vated, and  a  dislike  engendered  for  the 
vulgar  and  commonplace. 

In  an  article  of  this  precise  character, 
telling  about  this  exhibition,  I  address 
myself  perhaps  more  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  than  to  their  children,  and  to 
the  parents  I  say:  "Cultivate,  then, 
within  proper  limits,  such  mechanical 
or  artistic  tendencies  as  your  children  show.  Just 
think  how  stupid  it  is  to  say  to  a  boy:  'You,  Bill,  stop 
spoiling  that  paper.  What  are  you  always  drawing  for? 
And  there's  another  one-cent  pencil  used  up.'  What  do 
you  know  of  Bill's  future,  or  how  you  may  be  crushing 
out  not  the  germ  of  a  Michael  Augelo,  but  of  a  capable 
boy,  who  may  some  day  earn  fame  as  an  architect  or  an 
engineer,  or  at  least  make  an  honest  living  as  a  carpet  or 
wall-paper  designer,  and  in  so  doing  reflect  credit  on  his 
family?"  A  lad  starting  out  in  life  to  earn  his  bread 
and  butter  is  all  the  better  if  he  does  know  how  to  do 
many  things;  and  to  be  a  smatterer  for  a  while  is  not  a 
calling  to  be  disdained. 

"Everything  comes  to  those  who  try."  And  so  the 
"Worth-while"'  Competitions  are  not  to  conclude  with  this 
one  exhibition.  Having  had  such  a  brilliant  beginning, 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  proposes  the  holding  of  another 
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exhibition  for  1892-3,  the  announcement  of  which  is  to 
appear  September  13th  of  this  year. 


THE   YOUNG    PEOPLE    "  WORTH-WHILE  "    COMPETITIONS — VIEW    OF    NEEDLE- WORK    EXHIBIT. 


FAMOUS    AUTOMATA. 

BY   JOHN    PAUL   BOCOCK. 
III. 

TWO  Frenchmen  named  Droz,  father  and  son,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  made  automata  which  attracted  much 
attention.   One  of  them  was  a  mechanical  amanuensis,  aud,  while 
not  "  the  first  type-writer,"  may  no  doubt  have  had  something  to 
do  with  turning  the  thoughts  of  inventors  in  the  direction  of  this 
now  indispensable  machine.     M.  Droz,  the  father,  constructed  a 
child  that  sat  at  a  desk,  dipped  a  pen  iu  ink,  and,  at  dictation,  iu 
the  French  language,  wrote  down  what  was  said  to  it.    It  would 
seem,  of  course,  that  only  certain  dictations  which  had  been  pre- 
pared mechanically  beforehand  could  by  any  possibility  have 
been    written    by   this    automaton ;    but  the 
contemporaries  of  the  Droz  inventors  do  not 
say  so. 

In  1752  the  younger  Droz  went  to  Paris,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  taking  with  him  a  per- 
fect talking  machine  iu  female  form.  This  fig- 
ure played  ou  the  harpsichord  aud  followed 
the  notes  with  her  eyes,  rising  aud  saluting  the 
company  at  the  close  of  her  performance. 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Abb6 
Mical  made  a  number  of  automata.  The  chief 
of  them  were  combined  iu  a  musical  group. 
Before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  Abb6  ex- 
hibited two  mechanical  heads  of  his  construc- 
tion which  pronounced  syllables  distinctly. 

After  these  exploits  of  the  Freuch  automaton 
makers  the  talking  dolls  of  Edisou,  which  do 
not  reproduce  the  tones  of  the  humau  voice, 
do  not  seem  so  very  marvellous. 

Maelzel  was  the  early  maker  of  automata  in 
this  ceutury  with  whose  work  Americans  are 
most  familiar.  His  celebrated  automatic  trum- 
peter was  exhibited  iu  Vienna  iu  1809.  It  was 
human  in  size  aud  garb  aud  movement,  and 
musiciaus,  who  were  its  chief  admirers,  said 
no  human  lips  ever  modulated  the  trumprt  t<> 
finer  tones. 

Maelzel  put  two  uniforms  on  his  trumpeter, 
one  of  Austrian  and  one  of  French  pattern, 
aud  two  distinct  sets  of  times  came  from  its 
lips.  When  he  pressed  the  right  shoulder  the 
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figure  played  Austrian  military  airs,  and  a  corresponding  pres- 
sure ou  its  left  epauleito  caused  French  melodies  to  llo\v  from 
its  lips. 

Some  <il'  Mael/el's  mechanical  toys,  as  lie  called  them,  were 
brought  to  Ne\\  York,  and  afterwards  limned  in  the  American 
Minimi  lire.  They  were  a  rope-dancer,  a  ballet-dancer,  and  a 
pretty  shop-girl.  Hut  Maelzel's  automatic  chess-player,  the  first 
ever  seen  iu  America,  met  with  a  worse  late.  It,  is  said  that  at 
the  Academy  of  Design,  in  Uarclay  Street,  near  Mroadway.  a  lit- 
l],  man  «as  actually  found  one  day  half  asleep  in  Maelzel's 
chess -pkn  ei. 

A  curious  weapon  that  seems  to  have  peculiarities  which  may 
•well  give  it  mention  here  is  the  "she  parang  Jiang,"  the  auto- 
matic jungle  knife,  of  the  Kyans  of  Borneo.  Its  blade  is  half  an 
inch  thick  at  the  back  and  about  fourteen  inches  long.  The 
edge  of  the  "she  parang  ilang,"  which  learned  men  say  shows  a 
knowledge  in  savages  of  abstruse  mechanical  principles,  is  con- 
cave, and  the  blade  instead  of  being  straight  is  bent,  so  that 
there  is  a  double  curvature  in  its  concave  edge.  A  single  slight 
movement  of  the  right  hand  holding  this  knife  results,  in  the 
right  direction,  in  the  cuttiug  through  of  a  tree  trunk  of  astound- 
ing thickness.  But  let  a  novice  attempt  to  handle  it,  or  a  Kyan 
dare  to  strike  with  it  from  left  to  right,  and  it  flies  in  a  jiffy 
over  one's  shoulder  and  out  of  sight  far  into  the  jungle.  That 
is  what  the  Kyaus  say;  they  go  so  far  as  to  aver  that  many 
a  one  of  their  race  had  heen  beheaded  by  his  "she  parang 
ilang." 

The  Kyans  use  a  spear  even  more  wonderful  than  the  Austra- 
lian boomerang.  It  may  be  spoken  of,  I  suppose,  as  an  auto- 
matic spear.  If  thrown  straight  forward  it  may  be  made  to  rise 
in  the  air,  pass  over  an  intervening  obstacle,  descend  to  its  form- 
er line  of  Might,  and  then  dart  swiftly  on  again  toward  the 
mark  to  which  it  was  originally  intended. 

Maillardet,  a  Swiss,  made  a  female  figure  that  was  said  to  play 
eighteen  tunes  ou  the  piano,  fingering  the  keys  like  a  real  player, 
and  showing  corresponding  motions  of  the  arms  and  breast.  This 
performance  lasted  an  hour. 

AloH"  with  his  piano-player  Maillardet  showed  an  automatic 
juggler  aud  a  boy  who  sat  at  a  table  and  wrote  and  drew  pict- 
ures. The  last  figure  in  the  strauge  group  was  a  dancing  man- 
ikin. He  also  contrived  a  humming-bird  that  came  out  of  a 
box  aud  saug  aud  then  fluttered  back  to  its  uest;  a  steel  spider 
that  seemed  to  weave  a  web,  and  a  hissing,  wriggling  ser- 
pent. 

In  1834  two  life-size  figures  were  exhibited  to  scientific  admirers, 
and  afterwards  to  the  public  iu  London.  One  was  iu  masculine 
aud  oue  in  feminine  garb,  and  they  played  duets  on  several  mu- 
sical instruments.  One  of  the  members  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  relates  that  in  1829  a  five-act  pantomime  was  per- 
formed iu  that  city  by  a  troupe  of  five  automata,  three  of  female 
aud  two  of  male  figures. 

It  is  evident  that  the  genius  of  the  automaton-makers  of  the 
past  must  have  turned  naturally  toward  musical  figures  and 
bird  forms.  And  it  seems,  with  all  due  allowance  for  the  weak- 
ness of  human  testimony,  that  the  inventors  of  this  age  in  which 
we  live  can  boast  of  little  if  any  superiority  to  their  predecessors 
in  ingenuity. 

The  great  difference  between  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury aud  all  preceding  eras  in  this  respect  is  the  utility  toward 
which  human  skill  is  now  directed.  From  the  famous  old  city 
of  Nuremberg,  which  has  been  for  centuries  the  seat  of  mechanical 
learning,  automatic  bootblacks  are  soon,  the  cable  says,  to  be 
sent  out  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Most  of  the  so-called  automata  with  which  the  public  is  now 
familiar  are  not  to  be  compared  iu  any  legitimate  way  with  the 
wonders  herein  described.  Maelzel's  automaton  chess-player,  in 
which  a  man  was  concealed,  is  simply  a  type  of  the  ordinary  show 
"automaton"  now  exhibited.  Ajeeb,  the  mechanical  draught- 
player  shown  hero  of  late  years,  was  another  of  the  same 
kind. 

No  so-called  automaton  which  conceals  a  human  being  is 
deserving  of  consideration.  A  mechanical  Mute-player,  called 
Fanfare,  has  been  shown,  but  not  with  evidence  that  the  figure 
itself  produced  the.  notes.  Kellar's  Psycho,  an  Eastern  dwarf 
figure,  shown  cross  legged  on  a  pedestal,  and  calculating  at  its 
master's  command  such  problems  as  the  multiplication  of  large 
sums,  the  cubing  of  long  lines  of  numerals,  the  designation  of 
the  day  of  the  week  or  of  the  month  or  of  the  year  on  which  a 
required  event  happened,  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  automatic 
lignres  now  on  exhibition  in  this  country.  Many  differing  ex- 
planations of  its  mechanism  have  been  published,  but  as  yet  it,is 
a  great  pn//Je  to  observers. 


so.MK   CURIOUS    SLIPS    OF   THE   TONGUE. 

THE  tongue  is  unruly  in  other  ways  than  that  pointed  out  in 
such  vigorous  terms  by  .lames  the  Apostle.  It  seems  to 
sometimes  take  the  bit  in  its  teeth,  if  so  mixed  a  metaphor  may 
be  permitted,  and  to  run  away  from  the  directing  mind,  with 
results  that  hardly  ever  fail  to  cause  no  less  confusion  to  the, 
speaker  than  amusement  to  the  hearer.  The  incident  of  the 
eeiitlrman  who,  in  cordially  inviting  some  friends  to  hear  his 
pastor  preach,  said  to  them,  ••  ^  on  ma}'  occupew  my  pie,"  is  per- 
haps already  familiar.  Equally  laughter-provoking  was  the 
transposition  made  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  undertaken  to 
recite  I'.ret  Halle's  "Heathen  Chinee,"  aud  surprised  both  him- 
self and  his  audience  by  the  statement  that 

"For  ways  that  are  dark 
And  for  tricks  that  are  vain 
The  heathen  pecu  is  ctnneliar." 

It  is  probably  because  they  more  frequently  appear  before  the 
public  as  speakers  than  any  other  class  of  men  that  clergymen 
are  the  heroes  of  the  majority  of  the  stories  told  as  to  slips  of 

the  tongue.  The  Kev.  Mr.  A has  this  to  tell  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 

15 :  Brother  B is  tall  aud  gaunt  of  figure  and  pale  and 

serious  of  countenance.  Once,  in  bringing  a  meeting  of  special 
solemnity  to  a  close,  he  caused  many  a  smile  by  saying,  impres- 
sively, "  Now  let  us  pronounce  the  Doxology,  and  I  will  sing  the 
benediction."  Then,  as  if  realizing  that  something  had  gone 
wrong,  he  drew  himself  up,  and  looking,  if  possible,  more  solemn 
still,  added,  "No;  I  mean  I  will  sing  the  benediction,  and  we 
will  pronounce  the  Doxology."  The  quick  wit  of  a  hearer,  who 
at  once  started  "Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  How"  in 
stentorian  tones,  rescued  the  others  from  disgracing  themselves 
by  an  outburst  of  laughter.  After  the  meeting  had  dispersed, 
said  Brother  B to  Brother  A ,  "Now,  you  know,  I  saw- 
that  thing  coming  wrong  end  first,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  could 
not  turn  it  round." 

Here  are  some  more  amusing  stories  of  a  similar  character: 
It  was  but  a  very  insignificant  change  of  a  letter,  but  it  spoiled 
wh.it  was  intended  to  he  an  eloquent  denunciation  against 
idolatry,  when  the  preacher  cried,  with  impassioned  earnestness, 
"Bow  not  thine  eye  to  a  needle,"  having  meant  to  say,  "Bow 
not  thy  knee  to  an  idol."  In  the  same  way,  the  young  clergy- 
man with  the  correct  Oxford  pronunciation,  in  giving  out  the 
hymn  "Conquering  Kings,"  merely  stumbled  over  the  first 
vowel;  but  being  unable  to  save  himself,  was  hurried  over  the 
precipice,  and  startled  his  congregation  with  the  announcement, 
"The  concluding  hymn  will  be,  •  Kinquering  Congs,'  'Kinquer- 
ing  Congs.' "  After  that  experience  he  was  in  a  position  to  fully 
sympathize  with  his  brother  clergyman  who,  in  place  of  saying 
"Behold  the  fig-tree  how  it  withereth  away,"  asked  his  bewil- 
dered audience  to  "  Behold  the  whig-tree  how  it  filhcreth  away." 

In  similar  case  did  the  preacher  find  himself  who,  describing 
conscience,  and  desiring  to  get  his  listeners  to  recognize  the 
promptings  of  its  inward  voice  iu  the  half-formed  wishes  of  the 
mind,  appealed  to  them  whether  there  was  one  present  who 
some  time  or  another  "  had  not  felt  within  him  the  effect  of  a 
half-warmed  fish."  J.  M.  O. 


HUM.  SWEET   HUM. 

BY    MARY    SELDEN    McCOBB 

"   A   ND  so  I  cheated  the  bees,  and  kept  the  swarm." 
-Xi.     That  was  the  end  of  a  story  told  as  I  looked  at  the  hives. 

How  did  my  friend  know  that  his  bees  meant  to  "swarm"? 
In  the  first  place,  they  had  grown  restless,  aud  there  were  "scouts" 
flying  over  the  hill,  aud  coming  back  to  tell  their  fellows  of  a 
hollow  tree  which  they  had  found. 

For  bees  can  speak  to  each  other,  you  may  be  very  sure.  You 
ought  to  hear  two  rival  Queens  challenging  each  other  to  mortal 
combat.  And  when  a  bee  is  angry,  he  tells  you  plainly  enough 
before  sending  his  sting  into  you.  That  is  for  his  own  safety, 
as  weL  as  for  you,  since,  if  he  leaves  his  sting  in  your  flesh,  he 
himself  almost  immediately  dies,  which  is  poor  fun  for  him,  an* 
but  a  grim  satisfaction  to  you. 

The  "scouts"  came  bustling  in  and  out. 

"We've  seen  a  sunny  site.  Swarm!  Swarm!  Swarm!" 
That  is  what  they  said. 

Von  see.  the  old  hive  was  getting  crowded,  so  many  workers 
had  been  born.  Besides,  a  new  Queen  bee  was  pushing  her  way 
into  the  world  from  a  long  thimble-shaped  cell,  where  she  had 
lain  as  a  grub.  She  had  been  fed,  as  she  grew,  on  "  royal  jelly," 
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which  the  bees  make  expressly  for  Queens  from  pollen  and  honey. 
Sweet  and  strong-  is  this  "  royal  jelly,"  tasting  like  quince  aud 
cream,  and  delicate  in  its  whiteness.  Quite  different  from  thr 
food  stored  in  the  six-sided  cells  which  are  to  form  the  drones 
and  workers. 

The  future  Queen  had  been  carefully  nourished  ever  since  the 
mother  Queen  had  tucked  an  egg  into  this  hanging  cell,  and 
waited  for  her  daughter  to  grow. 

"Then  /  shall  fly  oil  with  part  of  my  been,  and  the  young 
Queen  shall  reign  alone." 

This  was  a  wise  resolve,  and  saved  a  lieree  battle,  for  two 
Queens  can  never  live  together  in  one  hive,  aud  it  is  "swarm  or 
die  "  for  one  of  them. 

To  keep  the  old  Queen  from  flying  too  far,  my  friend  clipped 
her  dainty  iacelike  wings.  He  spied  her  as  she  walked  across 
the  hive,  attended  by  her  adoring  subjects,  all  facing  her.  No 
bee  turns  the  back  when  escorting  the  Queen.  For  is  she  not 
mother  as  well  as  sovereign?  Queens,  drones,  working  bees  are 
children  of  this  one  long,  slender,  elegant  little  person. 

With  infinite  care,"  Snip  "  went  the  scissors.  "  Snip !"  again. 
The  Queen's  two  wings  were  maimed  so  that  she  could  fly  bare- 
ly two  yards  at  a  time.  And  bees,  before  swarming,  wait  the 
signal  that  her  Majesty  is  ready  to  depart. 

The  "scouts"  had  told  their  story  well.  All  the  bees  were 
fussing  noisily,  preparing  to  start.  The  Queen  came  out  of  the, 
hive. 

"Over  the  hills  and  far  away!"  she  cried,  and  spread  her 
wings. 

Plump  down  among  the  clover  and  buttercups  she  fell. 

Then  there  was  confusion  dire.  The  bees  missed  their  Queen. 
They  buzzed  distractedly.  Roundabout  and  roundabout  they 
whizzed,  searching  for  her. 

Then,  cautiously,  my  friend  removed  the  old  hive,  and  in  its 
place  he  put  a  new  one,  prepared  for  the  making  of  fresh  cells 
aud  the  storing  of  more  honey. 

Catching  sight  of  this,  believing  it  the  same  old  hive,  and 
sure  that  they  shall  rind  the  Queen  there  if  anywhere,  the  dis- 
tressed bees  enter  by  twos,  by  threes,  by  twenties,  and  by  hun- 
dreds. 

What  charming  quarters!  Lo !  the  ancient  comb  which  had 
been  burnt  brown  by  the  heat  of  growing  grubs  had  been  re- 
placed by  clean  "  foundation,"  ready  for  the  building  of  new 
cells. 

A  gentle,  happy  murmur  succeeded  the  irritated,  confused 
buzz.  A  sound  which  delights  every  owner  of  bees.  "  The  hiv- 
ing hum,"  it  is  called. 

The  fallen  Queen  hears  it.  She  rises  heavily  and  flies  slowly 
home.  Even  the  "  scouts"  forget  the  trouble  they  have  been  at 
to  find  another  abiding-place.  They  settle  contentedly  in  the 
old-new  hive. 

"Aud  so  I  cheated  my  bees,  and  kept  the  swarm." 


ANTICIPATING   A  PROFESSION. 

BY  JAMES   BUCKHAJt. 

rilHE  longer  one  has  a  definite  goal  in  sight  and  in  mind,  the 
I  more  likely  one  will  be  to  reacli  it.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
to  a  boy  if  he  can  begin  at  an  early  age  to  look  forward  to  his 
profession,  business,  or  employment,  and  direct  his  energies  tow- 
ard preparation  for  it.  There  are  a  great  many  preliminary 
things  which  can  be  learned  about  a  profession  or  a  trade  by 
giving  one's  attention  to  it  at  odd  moments,  or  even  by  living 
in  the  atmosphere  and  expectation  of  it.  If  yon  expect  to  be  a 
lawyer,  for  instance,  you  can  save  yourself  long  months  of  study 
by-aud-by  through  a  proper  course  of  reading  in  history,  politi- 
cal economy,  politics,  psychology,  and  ethics,  all  of  which  can 
now  be  had  in  text-books  suitable  for  boys,  and  all  of  which 
must  enter  iuto  the  equipment  of  a  successful  lawyer  of  to-day. 
You  can  also  get  a  very  considerable  start  on  the  practical  side 
of  your  profession  by  attending  court  cases,  and  carefully  watch- 
ing the  method  of  conducting  trials.  No  matter  what  your  pro- 
fession is  to  be,  you  can  easily,  while  yet  a  boy,  equip  yourself 
with  some  of  the  preliminary  knowledge  necessary  to  make  you 
successful  in  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  a  trade  or  a  business.  The  bright  boy 
who  is  really  in  earnest  can  learn  enough  before  he  actually 
enters  upon  his  life's  work  to  give  him  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  competitors  who  have  not  been  equally  provident.  And 
all  this  may  he  done  without  taking  time  from  one's  regular 
school  or  home  duties.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  having  a  defi- 
nite aim  aud  purpose  in  the  employment  of  one's  spare  time. 


Kvrr\  boy's  day — like  every  man's  day,  for  that  matter — is  di- 
vided between  vocation  :in<l  "mention — the  business  ami  the  lei- 
sure of  life.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  one's  avocations  that  one 
chiefly  displays  his  grasp  of  the  great  problem  ot  existence. 
The  wise  use  of  leisure  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  success.  To 
turn  the  avocation  to  the  benefit  of  the  vocation  without  de- 
priving it  of  its  recreative  character,  is  the  secret  which  has 
enabled  many  eminent  men  to  attain  their  greatness. 

Now  it  is  possible  for  rvrry  boy  to  turn  his  leisure  time  in 
the  same  way  to  the  benefit  of  :i  serious  purpose  in  life.  He 
also  can  make  his  avocation  serve  his  vocation.  His  habits  c,l 
rea. ling,  of  observation,  of  amusement,  of  conversation,  may  all 
be  thus  turned  in  a  useful  direction.  And  if  he  is  really  in 
earnest  about  what  he  wishes  to  do  in  life,  this  economizing  of 
leisure  and  recreation  will  be  delightful  rather  than  irksome  to 
him.  It  will  bring  him  a  far  higher  kind  of  pleasure  to  read 
and  talk  and  experiment  in  the  line  of  his  chosen  work  than  to 
fritter  away  his  leisure  time  aimlessly  in  things  which  bring 
absolutely  no  permanent  return  of  good. 

I  k'new  a  boy  who  decided  while  he  was  yet  in  school  to 
make  philosophy  the  study  and  business  of  his  life.  It  was  not 
a  common  ehoicc — it  might,  have  seemed  visionary  in  a  mere 
boy — bnt  see  what  that  determination,  faithfully  and  persist- 
ently adhered  to,  has  done  for  him.  He  read,  talked,  thought, 
wrote,  and  studied  with  reference  to  philosophy  all  through  his 
school  and  college  life.  Then  he  took  a  post-graduate  course  in 
his  special  line  of  study,  won  the  Ph.D.  degree,  secured  a  position 
as  tutor  or  instructor  in  philosophy  in  a  Western  college,  and  to- 
day, at  the  age  of  only  thirty-one,  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
one  of  the  great  xiuiversities  of  our  land.  He  was  a  boy  who 
anticipated  his  profession.  He  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  is 
never  too  early  to  begin. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  why  most  boys,  with  due  heed  to 
the  advice  of  their  parents,  should  not  choose  their  employments 
early  in  life,  aud  begin  at  once  to  think  about  them,  anticipate 
them,  and  prepare  for  them.  Why  should  a  young  man  wait 
until  he  has  graduated  from  college  or  until  he  is  twenty-one 
years  old  before  he  feels  called  upou  to  choose  his  work  in  life  ? 
What  is  gained  by  so  doing?  How  many  boys  have  clearer 
convictions  as  to  what  they  are  fitted  to  do  in  life  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  than  at  the  age  of  fifteen?  Very  few,  I  think,  wit- 
ness the  number  of  college  graduates  who  drift  from  one  em- 
ployment to  another,  uncertain  what  to  settle  upon.  Let  a  boy 
decide  upon  his  profession  at  fifteen,  and  though  he  may  not 
immediately  enter  upou  it,  he  saves  for  preparation  all  the  time 
which  his  companion  loses  by  putting  oft  his  choice  until  he  is 
of  age.  And  this  early  time  is  most  valuable  time,  for  it  repre- 
sents the  distinctively  acquisitive  period  of  life — the  period 
when  the  mind  receives  impressions  most  easily,  and  retains 
them  most  tenaciously.  The  technique  of  any  trade  or  business 
or  profession  is  readily  acquired  by  a  youthful  mind.  Later  on, 
it  seems  to  be  grasped  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

My  advice  to  boys  is  that  they  anticipate  their  life  work  as 
much  as  possible.  Get  into  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  it ; 
take  the  preliminary  steps  while  you  are  full  of  enthusiasm. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  HARD  MONEY. 

TUIE  two  small  girls  of  the  family  threw  themselves  violently 
upon  the  papa  of  the  family  as  he  entered  the  hall  door. 

"  Auntie  is  going  to  take  us  to  the  fair,"  they  shouted. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  papa,  in  the  cheerful  tone  papas  affect 
when  conversing  with  their  olive  branches.  "Splendid!  I  wish 
she  would  take  me  too !" 

"Perhaps  she  would  if  I  asked  her,  papa,"  suggested  literal 
Grace,  pulling  the  papa's  mustache  sideways. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  papa,  hastily.  "  You  can  bring  mo 
home  something  pretty  instead." 

"That's  it,"  cried  eager  Helen.  "  That's  what  we  want,  papa 
— some  money  to  buy  things." 

''Oh,  you  do,  do  you?  Well,  I  happen  to  feel  rich  to-night." 
The  papa  drew  a  roll  of  bills  out  of  his  pocket,  and  put  a  dollar 
bill  into  the  hand  of  each  astonished  little  girl. 

"Oh,  papa,"  exclaimed  Helen,  "a  whole  dollar!  We  can  buy 
everything  we  want!  How  lovely,  Grace  !" 

But  Grace,  looking  at  her  treasure,  began  to  cry.  "  I  wanted 
some  money,"  she  sobbed. 

"  Well,  there  it  is,  Gracie,"  said  papa. 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  moaned  Gracie,  '•  I  wanted  some  money  ;  some 
money  like  you  give  me  sometimes.  I  can't  do  anything  with 
that.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  that  long  thing,  papa.  I 
just  wanted  a  little  money." 
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C-t 

A    FACIAL    CONTORTION. 
TOMMY  is  TOOK  AT   IIRAWIM;  Tin:  HUMAN   FIGURE,  BUT  IIE  CAN   MAKE 

FAOE8   QUITE   WELL. 


SUMMER   PLANS. 

MARTIN.  •'  I'm  going  to  the  sea-shore,  where  they  catch  fish  as 
big  as  I  am." 

NED.  ''Well,  I'm  going  to  the  mountains,  where  it's  so  wild 
that  you  can  go  out  of  the  front  door  and  lose  yourself  in  five 
ruiuutes." 


FLOWER  SECRETS. 

THE  flowers  almost  always  grow  in  clusters, 
they  have  so  many  secrets  among  themselves. 


This  is  because 


A  little  breeze  came  along  the  other  day,  and  stole  a  kiss  from 
a  field  daisy.  You  need  not  say  anything  about  it,  but  I  saw 
the  daisy's  lips  part,  and  I  believe  she  kissed  the  breeze. 


The  flowers  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  play, 
holiday  to  them. 


Every  day  is  a 


There  is  a  report  that  God  made  a  mistake,  and  put  two  flow- 
ers in  one  place  on  the  twinflower  vine.  But  the  twinflowers 
know  He  meant  them  to  grow  always  side  by  side,  like  two 
loving  sisters. 


A   HUNGRY  BOY. 

TOM.  "  1  wish  that  the  days  were  longer." 
JlrnnAV.   "'Win 

TOM.  ••  Because  we  might  have  time  then  to  have  one  more 
meal,  you  see." 


A  GOOD  EXCUSE 

TEACiin:.  ••  lining  to  write  to  me  when  yon  go  away  on  your 
vacation,  Kent  .'" 

KENT.  "No'm.  You  said  yesterday  I  wrote  so  badly  that 
anybody  would  be  ashamed  to  get  a  letter  from  me." 


A  SONG  FOR  JUNE. 

WHEN  the  sweet  tree-toads  are  singing  in  the  verdant  nu- 
ple-tree,  and  the  bats  their  courses  winging  through  the 
N-I-G-H-T  ;  when  the  bullfrogs  come  from  hiding  in  the  swamps 
so  nice  arid  damp,  and  the  poor  moths  are  colliding  with  the 
lighted  parlor  lamp;  when  the  June-bugs  go  a-danciug  on  the 
ceiling  and  the  wall,  and  in  melodies  entrancing  from  the  fence 
the  pussies  call ;  while  the  skeeters  are  a-humming  all  the  night 
into  your  ear —  Don't  believe  that  summer's  coming,  for  it's 
then  already  here. 

A  GREAT  THING. 

BEX.  "Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  have  an  uncle  in  the  circus 
business?" 

CARL.  "  Yes,  indeed!  Just  think  how  nicely  all  the  fellows  at 
school  would  treat  you!" 


TEDDY'S   PROMISE. 
I'VE  got  a  little  sister  now; 

She's  really  pretty  fine. 
It  makes  me  mighty  proud  to  think 

That  she  is  truly  mine. 
And  when  she's  grown  as  big  as  me, 

I'll  let  her  have  my  toys, 
That  is,  I  mean,  the  ones  that  are 

Not  suitable  for  boys. 


A  DECIDED  DISADVANTAGE. 

ARNOLD.  "I'm  going  to  learu  to  play  on  the  violin." 
BERT.  "Well,  I'm  going  to  have  a  cornet,  and  people  will  bo 
able  to  hear  me  twice  as  far  as  they  can  you." 


A   FAMILY  AFFAIR. 
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THE   OLD   SAILOR'S   YARN. 

BY    W.   J.   HENDERSON. 

rpHE  Old  Sailor  sat  on  the  outer  end  of  the  pier  and 
JL  looked  out  over  the  waves.  Johnnie  Hovey  and  his 
brother  George  stood  on  the  inner  end  of  the  pier  and 
looked  at  the  Old  Sailor.  They  knew  he  was  an  Old 
Sailor  because  they  had  been  told  so  ;  but  he  did  not 
wear  a  blue  shirt  with  a  rolling  collar  with  anchors  em- 
broidered on  it,  nor  a  flat-crowned  cap  without  a  brim, 


nor  wide  trousers, 
rough  material, 
and  his  brown 
trousers  were 
tucked  into  his 
boot  -  legs.  But 
their  father  had 
said  he  was  an 
Old  Sailor  who 
had  left  the  sea 
and  had  come 
there  to  live  in 
peace  the  remain- 
der of  his  days. 

"  I  wonder  if 
he  would  tell  us 
a  yarn  ?"  said 
George. 

' '  That's  a  good 
idea,"  said  John- 
nie. "  Suppose  we 
try  him." 

They  walked 
out  to  the  end  of 
the  pier,  and  ra- 
ther timidly  ap- 
proached the  Old 
Sailor. 

"  How  are  ye, 
lads  ?"  was  his 
greeting.  "  It's  a 
pretty  day,  if  ye 
like  the  wind." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said 
George;  "it  is  a 
pretty  day,  and  I 
like  the  wind 
quite  well." 

"  If  you  please, 
Mr.  Old  Sailor," 
said  Johnnie, 
"  will  you  tell  us 
a  yarn '." 

"Wot  kind  of 


He  wore  a  fur  cap,  a  short  coat  of 
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a  yarn?"  asked  the  Old   Sailor,  looking  at  Johnnie  sus- 
piciously. 

"Why,  a  sailor's  yarn — something  about  the  sea." 
The  Old  Sailor  scanned  the  horizon,  and  laughed  quiet- 
ly to  himself.      "  I  wonder  who  gave  'em  the  course,"  he 
muttered. 

Johnnie  and  George  looked  at  one  another  anxiously. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  Old  Sailor's 
manner.  Presently  he  looked  around  at  the  boys,  and, 
pointing  out  to  sea,  said: 

"S'posiii1 — now  mind,  I  don't  say  as  I  do — but  s'posin' 

I  was  to  go  fur  to 
ask  you  wot  kind 
of  a  wessel  was 
that  un,  wot  'd 
you  say?" 

"A  bark,"  an- 
swered both  boys, 
promptly. 

"That's  werry 
good,  too.  An' 
s'posin'  I  was  to 
go  so  fur  as  to  ask 
you  wot  was  the 
name  o'  the  sail 
that  sticks  out  be- 
hind, wot  'd  you 
say?" 

"  Spanker,"  the 
answer  came. 

"  That's  more 'n 
werry  good.  An' 
s'posin'  I  was  to 
go  some  further 
an'  ask  you  about 
wot  coui-se  she 
might  be  steerin', 
wot  'd  you  say?" 

"North,"  said 
Johnnie,  doubt- 
fully. 

"  Northeast,  is 
not  it?"  said 
George. 

"  Not  so  werry 
good,"  answered 
the  Old  Sailor, 
again  laughing 
one  of  his  hearty 
but  quiet  laughs. 

"Waal,  then," 
he  broke  out  sud- 
denly, "you  may 
call  me  a  farmer 
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if  this  wasn't  the  way  of  it.  I'd  ben  an'  shipped  on  a 
bark  called  the  Central  Park',  bound  from  Noo  Yawk 
to  San  Sebastian  with  a  cargo  o'  spectacles  an'  Guinea- 
pigs.  You  see,  all  the  people  in  San  Sebastian  are  near- 
sighted, an'  have  to  wear  spectacles,  an'  their  favorite 
sport  is  Guinea-pig  races.  Them  there  Guinea-pigs  was 
the  liveliest  set  o'  quadrupeds  wot  you  ever  see,  an'  the 
boys  took  a  likin'  to  'em  an'  started  in  to  teach  'em  to 
chaw  terbaccer,  so's  they'd  behave  themselves  like  gentle- 
men aboard  ship.  But  the  old  man — that's  the  Capt'n. 
you  know — stopped  that,  'cos  he  said  it  'd  put  the  pigs  out 
o'  trainin'  for  their  races  at  San  Seb.  Howsumever, 
that  ain't  neither  here  nor  there,  seein'  as  how  it  'ain't 
got  nothin'  to  do  with  this  'ere  yarn,  wot  I'm  a-tellin'  you. 

'•  The  Central  Park  was  one  o'  the  gallusest  old  hook- 
ers wot  I  ever  sailed  on,  an'  I  ben  to  sea,  man  an'  boy, 
for  more'n  forty  years.  She  had  a  bowsprit  half  as  long 
as  her  hull,  an'  a  jib-boom  as  long  as  the  rest  of  it,  an'  it 
riz  up  in  front  o'  her  like  a  big  pug-nose.  When  a  man 
was  out  on  the  end  o'  that  jib-boom  an'  the  bark  ri/.  up 
on  a  good  sea,  he  could  see  right  over  the  tops  o'  the  masts 
an'  down  into  the  cabin  door;  if  he  couldn't,  I'm  a  farmer. 
But  that  ain't  neither  here  nor  there,  seein'  as  how  it  ain't 
got  nothin'  to  do  with  this  'ere  yarn  wot  I'm  a-tellin'  you. 

"The  Central  Park  were  a  good-sized  barky,  an'  she 
carried  double  tops,  wot  wasn't  so  usual  in  them  days,  an' 
had  a  spanker  as  big  as  the  mainsail  of  a  yacht.  She 
were  a  wall-sided  old  gal,  an'  w'en  you  looked  over  the 
bulwarks,  it  were  like  squintin'  down  the  side  of  a  four- 
story  house.  She  could  sail  ti-n  knots  an  hour  in  half  a 
breeze  a  wind,  an.'  I've  heerd  tell  as  how  she  could  make 
sixteen  in  a  hurricane;  but  I  don't  know  nothin'  about 
that,  'cos  she  never  went  at  no  half-way  gait  like  that 
when  I  was  aboard.  She  were  allus  driftin'  or  goin'  like 
a  express  train. 

"Waal,  the  spectacles  were  stowed  in  the  hold,  an'  the 
Guinea-pigs  between  decks.  Everything  were  werry 
comf'table — werry  cornf  table  indeed — an'  we  was  a-havin' 
the  prettiest  kind  o'  weather,  till  we  was  eighteen  days 
out,  w'en  we  was  in  latitude  92°  15'  north  and  longitude 
206°  15'  west,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  just  half- 
way between  Coney  Island  an'  San  Seb.  It  were  a 
dead -an' -buried  calm,  an'  I  were  at  the  wheel.  Our 
course  were  east-southeast,  an'  nothin'  off;  but  as  we  was 
a-driftin',  I  didn't  have  nothin'  to  do  'cept  to  keep  the  wheel 
from  turnin'  flip-flops  w'en  the  ole  gal  fell  down  off  the 
swells.  The  watch  was  a-lyin'  'round  the  deck  half  asleep 
in  the  b'ilin'  sun,  an'  the  air  were  hotter'n  a  hake-oven. 
Pretty  soon  I  seed  there  were  a  kind  o'  queer  look  on  the 
water,  an'  I  took  a  squint  aloft  at  the  sun.  Bless  you, 
boys,  it  looked  queer!" 

The  Old  Sailor  paused,  while  the  boys  remained  breath- 
less with  astonishment. 

"  I  waked  up  the  mate,  and  told  him  to  look  at  it,"  <•<  >n 
tinned  the  Old  Sailor.  "  He  jess  rolled  up  one  eye,  said 
'Jakes!'  an'  went  fur  to  call  the  skipper.  Nex'  minute 
he  was  back  on  deck,  a-yellin'  fur  all  hands  to  shorten  sail. 
The  ole  man  came  on  deck,  an'  looked  mighty  ser'ous. 
He  put  all  hands  to  work,  and  in  an  hour  an'  a  half  or  so 
we  had  her  down  to  close-reefed  main-tops'l,  storm-jib, 
an'  spanker.  All  this  time  the  sea  were  so  smooth  you 
couldn't  see  a  ripple,  an'  we  could  hear  the  Guinea-pigs 
a-squeakin'  away  down  below,  just  as  happy  as  if  they  was 
a-wiuniu'  blue  ribbons  at  San  Seb.  It  were  just  noon, 
w'en  we  got  all  made  snug,  an'  at  two  bells  a  tramp  steam- 
er passed  us.  They  hailed  us,  an'  wanted  to  know  why 
we  didn't  hoist  a  haudkercher  to  help  us  along.  The  ole 
man  says  to  'em,  says  he;  '  Shet  up!  You  fellers '11  all 
be  feedin'  fish  afore  mornin'.'  W'ich  were  gospel  truth, 
'cos  they  never  was  heerd  tell  of  again.  Howsumever, 
that  ain't  neither  here  nor  there,  seein'  as  how  it  'ain't  got 
uothiir  to  do  with  this  'ere  yarn  wot  I'm  a-tellin'  you. 

"Well,  young'  gen'lemen,  may  I  be  keel-hauled  if  we 


didn't  lie  right  in  that  werry  identical  spot  till  four- 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  storm  wot  were  to 
have  arrived  arrove.  An' then,  my !  my !  It  came  down 
on  to  us  as  if  it  had  been  shot  out  of  a  gun.  The  sky 
turned  so  black  in  five  minutes  that  it  shone  like  patent- 
leather.  Then,  with  a  yell,  the  wind  came  down  on  us. 
There  was  a  report  like  a  cannon,  an' our  big  main-tops'l 
were  blowed  right  out  o'  the  bolt-ropes.  The  old  hooker 
heeled  over  till  her  lee  rail  were  in  the  water,  an'  then 
she  jumped  forward  like  a  skeert  cat.  But  before  she  had 
gone  a  cable's-length,  she  came  to  a  dead  stop,  an'  stood 
straight  up.  The  jib  an'  spanker  was  trimmed  in  flat; 
but  I  hope  I'm  a  farmer  if  the  jib  didn't  fill  out  to  star- 
board an'  the  spanker  to  port.  An'  the  blessed  ole  barky 
began  to  go  round. 

'  '  Down  with  your  helm  !'  yelled  the  ole  man. 

"But,  bless  you  !  we  didn't  know  w'ich  were  down,  for 
the  wind  were  on  our  port  beam  forrard,  an'  on  our  star- 
board beam  aft,  an'  wot  were  down  for  the  jib  were  up 
for  the  spanker.  We  put  the  helm  fust  one  way  an'  then 
the  other,  but  it  didn't  make  no  difference.  The  Central 
Park  jess  kep'  on  goin'  round  an'  round,  faster  an'  faster, 
till  she  were  spiiinin'  like  a  top. 

'  '  Gee-menny  !'  yelled  the  ole  man.  'We're  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  cyclone,  an'  we're  a-revolvin'  with  it,  an' 
we'll  never  get  out  o'  this  till  the  ole  thing's  blowed  itself 
out  !' 

"  'Cos,  you  know,  a  cyclone  is  a  wind  wot  revolves.  So 
round  an'  round  the  Central  Park  went,  an'  in  half  an 
hour  every  man  jack  aboard  were  as  sick  as  a  gal  out 
yachtin'.  By-an'-by  the  men  began  fur  to  lose  their 
senses,  an'  in  twenty-four  hours  all  hands  was  ravin'  luna- 
tics exceptin'  me.  I  started  in  to  turn  around  the  other 
way  as  fas'  as  I  could,  an'  for  twenty-four  hours  I  kep' 
sane.  Then  I  got  exhausted,  an'  staggered  up  ag'in'  the 
mainmast,  where,  I  guess,  I  kind  o'  fainted  for  a  little 
while.  When  I  came  to,  I  found  that  I  were  still  the 
only  sane  man  aboard,  an'  I  wondered  why.  Then  I 
seed  that,  leanin'  ag'in'  the  mainmast.  I  were  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  barky,  where  she  went  around  so  slow  that  it 
didn't  have  no  effect  onto  me.  Soon  as  I  seed  that,  I 
called  the  other  men  there,  an'  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  hours  they  all  came  to  their  senses.  But  the  cyclone 
kep'  right  on.  For  ten  days  an'  nights  that  ole  hooker 
kep'  goin'  round  like  a  pin-wheel  on  Fourth  o'  July. 
Then  she  begin  to  slow  up.  The  clouds  bruk  away,  an' 
the  sun  peeked  out.  The  cyclone  had  blowed  itself  out. 

"The  ole  man  got  out  his  pig-yoke  an'  shot  the  sun, 
an'  found  we'd  been  travellin'  nearly  sou'west  till  we  was 
in  the  latitude  o'  the  Magellans.  You  know  where  that 
is,  of  course.  Waal,  there  was  a  sea  runnin'.  We  shipped 
water  by  the  acre.  Somebody  said  that  them  there  Gui- 
nea-pigs must  be  all  dead.  I  were  sent  below  to  look  ar- 
ter  them.  Bless  you !  w'en  I  got  down  there,  they  was 
all  gone ! 

"Fur  a  minute  I  were  kind  o'  dazed.  Then  I  heard  a 
squeakin' down  below,  an'  I  kuowed  the  Guinea-pigs  was 
alive.  I  went  down  into  the  hold,  an' there  they  all  was. 
But  the  spectacles  was  all  gone." 

The  boys  looked  at  the  Old  Sailor  in  mute  amazement. 
He  continued: 

"I  didn't  know  wot  to  think,  but  jess  then  one  o'  the 
Guinea-pigs  bit  at  my  foot,  an'  I  kicked  him.  Waal,  boys, 
he  rattled.  Then  I  had  a  notion.  I  picked  up  one  o' 
them  Guineas,  took  him  to  the  ole  man,  an' told  him  wot 
I  thought.  He  called  the  cook,  an'  told  him  to  kill  the 
Guinea.  I  hope  I'm  a  farmer  if  the  critter  weren't  full  o' 
spectacles.  Durin'  them  ten  days  an'  nights  no  one  had 
thought  o'  feedin'  them  pigs,  an'  they'd  gnawed  their 
way  down  into  the  hold,  an'  filled  up  on  spectacles. 
In  three  days  every  Guinea  died  from  indigestion.  So 
we  put  the  barky  about,  an'  sailed  back  to  Noo  Yawk, 
havin'  been  out  four  months,  an'  never  gittin'  anywhere 
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near  our  port  o'  destination.  But,  bless 
you!  I  liope  I'm  a  farmer  if  this  ain't  the 
sequel  to  this  'ere  yarn  wot  I've  been  a-tell- 
in'  you :  Whenever  I  meets  one  o'  the  men 
wot  was  shipmates  with  me  aboard  the  Cen- 
tral Park,  he  looks  at  me,  an'  I  looks  at 
him,  an'  then  we  both  falls  to  goiu'  around 
like  a  pair  o'  cockchafers,  till  we  gits  so 
full  o'  laugh  that  we  can't  stand  up.'' 

The  Old  Sailor  paused,  and  looked  at 
the  boys,  who  were  still  transfixed  with 
amazement. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  wind,  meanin'  the 
yarn  ?"  asked  the  Old  Sailor. 

"Oh,  very  much,  thank  you  !"  answered 
the  boys. 

"Yes,  an'  it's  putty  good,  too,"  said  the 
Old  Sailor.  And  turning  his  gaze  once 
more  upon  the  distant  horizon,  he  laughed 
another  of  his  hearty,  quiet  laughs. 


IF   I 
mor 


EVERYBODY'S  CAT. 

loved  birds  less,  I  would  love  cats 
more,"  said  Mi'.  William  Thomas,  an  enthu- 
siastic ornithologist.  "  But  one  can't  consistent- 
ly entertain  a  practical  affection  and  ownership 
in  cats  and  birds  too. 

"I  am  at  this  moment  two-sevenths  owner  .>! 
a  beautiful  coal-black  cat.  Up  to  yesterday  I 
supposed  I  owned  her  entirely.  But  that  cat- 
was  always  peculiar  in  her  habits.  She  seemed 
to  frequent  the  house  only  on  Fridays  and  Sun- 
days. She  was  fond  of  fish,  and  we  always  had 
fish  ready  for  her  on  Fridays.  Sundays  she  de- 
voted to  ratting.  She  was  always  a  splendid 
ratter,  and  yesterday,  when  Tom  Grogan  offered 
to  bet  me  live  dollars  that  his  cat  was  a  finer 
ratter  than  mine,  and  could  kill  more  rats  in  a 
given  time,  I  took  him  np  at  once.  Then  Sam 
Terry  declared  that  his  cat  was  better  than 
either  of  them,  and  he  put  up  his  money  too. 

"Then  Grogan   insisted  that  he   would  have 
to  try  the  cats  some  Tuesday  or  Thursday,  for 
those  seemed  to  be  the  only  days  of  the  week  he 
could  ever  find  his  cat.     But  Terry  insisted  that 
the  trial  must  be  on  Saturday  or  Wednesday,  lor  he  somehow 
never  could  manage  to  catch  his  cat  at  home  any  other  days  but 
those.     As  the  day  happened  to   be  Sunday,  I  took  the  boys 
down-stairs  to  look  at  my  cat. 

"  When  they  saw  her,  their  eyes  stuck  out.  Each  one  insisted 
she  belonged  to  him,  and  was  the  same  cat  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  spending  two  days  in  each  week  at  his  residence.  While  we 
\\  nv  discussing  the  matter,  Fred  Porter  dropped  in,  and  when  he 
saw  that  cat  he  declared  he'd  know  her  among  a  thousand,  al- 
though he  hadn't  seen  her  since  last  Monday,  Monday  being  the 
only  day  she  ever  seemed  to  materialize,  so  to  speak,  at  his  home ! 

"  What  did  we  do  ? 

"  Well,  the  cat  was  a  beautiful  creature,  and  I  promptly  locked 
her  up  in  my  cellar  until  I  could  make  her  recognize  the  fact 
that  she  belonged  to  me  seven  days  in  the  week.  But,  gracious ! 
what  was  the  use?  The  next  morning  the  cat  had  disappear- 
ed. It.  was  Monday,  so  I  was  not  suiprised  when  Fred  Porter 
stopped  and  told  me  she  had  spent  the  day  with  him.  You  can't 
break  up  the  methodical  habits  of  a  cat  like  that." 


A    PEOBLEM. 

TV/TV  little  dog  that  I  have  had 
-L'A   So  many  jolly  larks  with, 
Has  teeth  he  uses  when  he  bites; 
But  what  keeps  me  awake  o'  nights, 
Is  wondering  what  he  barks  with. 


BY  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  GIBSON. 

AUTHOR  OF  "  SHARP  EYES.' 
"  HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS,"    ETC. 

|HE  country  boy,  or  I  might 
say  even  country  baby,  who 
does  not  know  a  spider-web 
when  he  sees  it  would  be 
considered  a  curiosity  now- 
adays. The  morning  gos- 
samer spread  in  the  grass  or  hung 
among  the  weeds  and  glistening  in  the 
dew,  who  has  not  seen  it,  and  thought 
of  the  agile  long-legged  proprietor  some- 
where 1  ui-king  near  by?  And  yet  for 
ages,  and  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  this  cob- 
web, either  trailing  lightly  in  the  breeze  or  spread  in  the 
grass,  was  a  mystery  as  to  its  source,  and  was  believed  to 
consist  of  dew  burned  by  the  sun.  But  the  spider  has 
hoodwinked  even  the  wise  heads  in  many  other  ways,  and 
even  to-day  is  an  unsolved  mystery  to  many  of  us.  Yes, 
we  all  know  the  spider-web  and  the  spider,  but  have  we 
tried  to  solve  the  puzzle  which  he  spreads  before  us  by 
every  path,  in  our  window-blind,  our  office,  our  bed- 
room, or  even,  it  may  be,  in  mid-ocean.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, a  puzzled  nautical  friend  propounds  the  question: 
"  How  do  those  tiny  spiders  get  on  my  yacht  when  I  am 
twenty  miles  at  sea?  They  could  not  have  hatched  simul- 
taneously all  over  the  ship,  and  I  find  them  by  the  dozens 
all  over  the  sails  and  rigging  and  even  on  my  clothing." 
I  have  heard  of  a  little  girl  who  ran  in-doors  to  her  mo- 
ther in  great  excitement  to  tell  her  that  it  was  "siiowin' 
'pider-webs,"  a  picturesque  and  true  statement  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  which  tells  but  half  the  story,  for  each  of  the 
falling  webs  held  a  pretty  secret.  What  that  secret  was 
my  yachtsman  can  readily  guess,  for  the  two  half-stories 
taken  together  complete  the  tale.  Various  accounts  of 
these  gossamer  showers  have  been  handed  down  in  his- 
tory, and  were  always  a  mystery.  Even  the  ancient 
Pliny  records  a  "rain  of  wool, "a  phenomenon  which,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  is  to  be  seen  by  every  walker  in  the 
country  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn  mouths — 
the  annual  picnic  of  the  "ballooning  spiders,"  whose 
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peculiar  aeronautic  methods  are  shown  in  my  illustra- 
tion. 

( filbert  White,  in  his  History  of  Selborne,  written  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  gives  a  most  graphic  account  of  one 
of  th<"-c  eohwcb  showers: 

•'On  September  the  21st,  1741,"  he  says,  "being  then 
on  a  visit,  and  intent  on  field  diversions,  I  rose  before  day- 
break. When  I  came  into  the  enclosures,  I  found  the 
s:ul>liles  and  clover  grounds  matted  all  over  with  a  thick 
coat  of  cobweb,  in  the  meshes  of  which  a  copious  and 
heavy  dew  hung  so  plentifully  that  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  seemed  as  it  were  covered  with  two  or  three 
si-tting  nets  drawn  one  over  another.  When  the  dogs 
attempted  to  hunt,  their  eyes  were  so  blinded  and  hood- 
winked that  they  could  not  proceed,  but  were  obliged  to 
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lie  down  and  scrape  off  the  encumbrances  from  their 
faces  with  their  fore  feet,  so  that  finding  my  sport  inter- 
rupted, I  returned  home  musing  on  the  oddiiess  of  the 
occurrence ....  About  nine  o'clock  an  appearance  very 
unusual  began  to  demand  my  attention — a  shower  of 
cobwebs  falling  from  very  elevated  regions,  and  continu- 
ing without  any  interruption  until  the  close  of  day. 
These  webs  are  not  single  filmy  threads  floating  in  the 
air  in  all  directions,  but  perfect  flakes  or  rags,  some  near 
an  inch  broad  and  five  or  six  long,  which  fell  with  a 
degree  of  velocity  that  showed  they  were  considerably 
heavier  than  the  atmosphere.  On  every  side,  as  the  ob- 
server turned  his  eyes,  he  might  behold  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  fresh  flakes  falling  into  his  sight,  and  twinkling 
like  stars  as  they  turned  their  sides  to  the  sun." 

This  same  shower  was  witnessed  by  others,  and  one  ob- 
server noted  a  similar  one  from  the  summit  of  a  high 
mountain,  the  sky  above  him  to  the  limit  of  his  vision 
glistening  with  the  silvery  flakes. 

White  adds,  further:  "Strange  and  superstitious  as 
were  the  notions  about  gossamers  formerly,  nobody  in 
these  days  doubts  that  they  are  the  real  production  of 
small  spiders,  which  swarm  in  the  fields  in  fine  weather 
in  autumn,  and  have  a  power  of  shoot  imj  <>nt  ir"li.s  from 
their  tails,  so  as  to  render  themselves  buoyant  and  light- 
er than  the  air." 

I  have  italicized  a  phrase  which  is  most  suggestive,  for 


.such  is  the  actual  resource  of  the  spider  balloonist,  a  feat 
which  may  he  witnes.scd  by  any  one  at  the  expense  of  a 
little  trouble  and  patience. 

Almost  any  bright  autumn  <n-  late  summer  day  is  cer- 
tain to  reward  our  search — indeed.  a  search  will  hardly 
be  necessary.  The  entire  meadows  are  often  draped  in 
the  glistening  meshes.  They  festoon  the  grass  tips,  and 
wave  their  silken  streamers  from  every  mullein  or  other 
tall  weed.  Our  garments  are  soon  faced  with  a  new  warp 
and  woof  of  glistening  silk,  and  an  occasional  tickling 
betrays  the  floating  fluffy  mass  which  has  encombed 
our  hands  or  face.  The  glistening  "rain  of  wool  "  of 
Pliny,  or  the  mimic  snow-squall  of  Gilbert  White,  I  have 
witnessed  many  times,  only  in  less  degree,  over  the  Octo- 
ber rowen-flelds.  This  tickling  upon  our  hands  is  per- 
haps not  all  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  contact  of 
the  silky  web.  If  we  examine  closely,  we  shall  doubtless 
find  a  lively  little  spider  extricating  itself  from  its  unsat- 
isfactory anchorage,  and  creeping  to  the  nearest  avail- 
able position  for  a  new  flight.  Even  as  you  are  examin- 
ing the  web  upon  your  hand  the  spry  midget  has  mount- 
ed to  the  top  of  your  finger,  and  is  off  on  his  new  silken 
balloon  in  a  twinkling,  sailing  upward  and  out  of  sight 
even  while  his  fellow-aeronauts  are  falling  right  and 
left.  For  this  flying-machine,  though  a  toy  as  it  were 
of  the  wind,  is  still  under  control  of  the  wise  little  sailor 
at  the  helm. 

Almost  any  one  of  these  flying  tufts  intercepted  on  our 
finger  or  upon  a  small  stick  will  induce  its  little  aero- 
naut to  make  a  new  start,  and  a  careful  examination 
with  a  pocket  magnifier  will  disclose  his  secret.  No  mat- 
ter how  slight  the  breeze,  he  seems  instantly  to  head 
against  it,  the  abdomen  is  then  raised,  and  in  a  moment  a 
tiny  stream  of  flossy  glistening  silk  is  seen  issuing  from 
the  spinnerets  beneath.  Not  the  ordinary  single  web 
which  we  all  know,  but  a  broad  band  which  repre- 
sents the  many  hundreds  of  strands  usually  combined 
in  the  single  thread,  but  now  permitted  to  issue  sin- 
gly from  the  spinnerets.  White  speaks  of  the  spider 
"shooting  out"  the  web,  and  such  is  the  apparent  feat, 
but  doubtless  the  breeze  assists  in  the  operation.  It  is 
certainly  taking  good  care  of  this  floating  banner  from  the 
loom  of  this  little  spinner  upon  our  finger-tip.  Longer 
and  longer  it  grows.  A  yard  or  more  of  its  length  is  soon 
swaying  about  in  the  breeze.  So  buoyant  has  it  now  be- 
come that  the  little  spider  is  visibly  drawn  upward,  and 
now  clings  barely  by  his  tiptoes.  In  another  second  he 
is  off  on  his  travels,  where  few  could  follow  him  even  if 
they  would.  But  this  we  must  do  if  we  would  see  the 
true  "balloon,"  with  its  basket  and  rigging  and  Captain 
all  in  perfect  sailing  trim. 

Up  to  the  point  of  ascension — to  utter  a  Hibernianism 
— I  have  often  thus  followed  my  balloonist,  but  at  this 
point  I  willingly  yield  the  pursuit  to  a  more  competent 
witness,  one  whose  recognized  fame  as  the  historian  of  the 
whole  spider  fraternity  needs  no  emphasis  from  me. 
They  have  kept  very  few  of  their  secrets  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McCook.  He  has  followed  them  even  in  their 
flight,  and  has  brought  back  all  the  tricks  of  their  navi- 
gation. To  have  been  able  to  describe  as  an  eye-witness 
not  only  the  ascension,  but  the  subsequent  alert  and  skil- 
ful rigging,  trimming  of  ship,  sailing,  reefing,  and  final 
anchoring  in  port  of  this  aeronaut  with  the  silken  jib,  as 
Dr.  McCook  has  done,  acquiring  his  facts  through  a  wild 
pantomime  in  the  meadows,  which  for  a  time  risked  his 
reputation  for  sanity,  is  a  triumph  of  patient  investiga- 
tion which  deserves  conspicuous  acknowledgment. 

Here  is  what  the  doctor  observed  while  his  neighbors, 
as  he  ran  cross-eyed  over  the  meadow,  were  bewailing 
the  loss  of  his  reason  : 

"  The  spider,  as  she  was  raised  from  the  perch,  had  her 
head  downward.  She  immediately  and  swiftly  reverses 
her  position,  clambers  up  her  floating  threads,  at  the 
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same  time  throwing  out  a  few  filaments,  which  are  cun- 
ningly twisted  into  a  sort  of  basket  into  which  the  feet  can 
rest.     Now  the  upper  legs  grasp  the  lower  of  the  ray,  and 
the  spinnerets,  being  released  therefrom,  are  again  set  to 
work,  and  with  amazing  rapidity  spin  out  a  second  and 
similar  ray  which  floats  up 
behind  her.     Thus  our  aer- 
onaut's balloon  is  complete, 
and  she  sits  in  the  middle  of 
it.drifting  whither  the 
breeze  may  carry  her. 
She  is  not  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wind, 
however,    for    if    she 


wishes  to  alight,  she  can  gather 
the  threads  into  a  little  white 
ball  under  her  jaws;  as  they 
gradually  shorten,  the  spider, 
having  nothing  to  buoy  her, 
sinks  by  her  own  weight,  and 
the  strikingupon  some  elevated 
SPIDER-EGG  COCOON.  object,  or  falling  upon  the  grass, 

makes  her  feel  at  home." 

Having  once  alighted,  the  little  pioneer  immediately 
sets  up  housekeeping  for  herself,  and  the  locality  of  its 
web  in  a  year  hence  will  doubtless  be  the  scene  of  a 
similar  balloon  ascension,  multiplied  perhaps  a  thousand- 
fold, from  the  neighborhood  of  a  tuft  of  eggs  somewhere 
concealed  among  the  herbage — perhaps  a  brown  cocoon- 
like  affair  like  that  of  the  Argiope  riparia,  hung  with 
its  guy  threads  upon  a  dried  fern. 

The  ballooning  or  flying  spiders  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  species.  It  seems  to  be  an  instinct  with 
them  all,  but  especially  with  the  orb-weavers,  or  geomet- 
rical web-makers,  and  the  wolf  spiders;  those  queer  short- 
legged  specimens  which  dodge  about  upon  the  walls  and 
fences,  running  forward  or  backwards  as  the  whim  takes 
them,  or  even  sideways  in  a  manner  at  which  a  crab 
might  turn  green  with  envy. 

A  shower  of  cobwebs  of  unusual  extent  fell  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brooklyn  about  ten  years  ago,  having  been 
especially  noted  by  a  party  of  surveyors  in  Prospect 
Park,  among  whom  was  a  noted  scientist  and  naturalist. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  the  webs,  averaging  as 
many  as  fifteen  to  the  square  foot.  The  shower  was 
later  noticed  by  the  same  observers  upon  the  summit  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  tower,  and  doubtless  covered  several 
miles  in  area. 


fore  the  gentleman  could  ask  the  boy  the  few  questions  he  wished 
to  ask  him,  the  boy  began  a  little  catechism  of  his  own. 

"  How  many  hours  a  day  would  I  have  to  be  here?"  he  asked. 

"From  eight  until  six  o'clock." 

"  I  know  some  office-boys  who  get  oft'  at  five  every  day,"  said 
the  boy. 

"I  would  need  you  until  six." 

"  How  long  a  time  would  I  have  at  noon  .'" 

"Au  hour — from  twelve  until  one." 

"  Some  boys  get  an  hour  and  a  half.  Would  I  have  to  be  here 
at  exactly  eight  every  morning  f" 

"  It  would  be  best  for  you  to  make  it  a  rule  to  be  here  every 
morning  at  that  time.  Boys  ought  to  learn  to  be  punctual." 

"  Well,  there  isn't  generally  much  to  do  that  early  in  the 
morning,  and  I  thought  maybe  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference 
if  I  didn't  get  here  at  just  eight  every  morning.  I  suppose  yon 
wouldn't  want  me  to  go  out  any  on  my  own  account  if  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  did!  day  and  you  didn't  need  me?" 

"  I  couldn't  tell  just  when  I  would  need  you.  Besides,  if  I 
paid  yon  for  your  time  between  six  and  eight  o'clock,  that  time 
would  rightfully  belong  to  me." 

"  Do  you  ever  give  auy  half-holidays  ?" 

"  Not  often." 

"  Do  you  pay  a  fellow  for  putting  in  extra  time — say,  if  I  had 
to  stay  after  six  some  night  ?" 

"  If  a  boy  wanted  pay  for  a  few  minutes'  extra  service  I  would 
pay  him." 

"  I  wouldn't  ever  have  to  do  anybody  else's  work,  would  I  '?" 

"  I  think  not." 

"  I  know  a  boy  who's  often  asked  to  do  things  it  isn't  his 
business  to  do.  Well,  I  suppose  I  might  come  and  try  it  and  see 
how  I  liked  the  place." 

"No,  I  dou't  think  I  care  to  have  you  do  so,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  calmly.  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  place  would  not 
suit  you.  Iu  fact,  my  boy,  I  fear  that  you  will  never  succeed  iu 
any  place  until  yon  get  rid  of  your  fear  of  giving  honest,  faith- 
ful service  in  return  for  the  wages  paid  you.  The  boy  who  is 
afraid  of  doing  too  much  never  does  enough,  and  is  always  ready 
to  shirk  his  duty.  I  would  iu  all  kindness  advise  you  not  to  ask 
any  of  the  questions  yon  have  asked  me  of  the  next  person  to 
whom  you  apply  for  a  place.  They  indicate  the  disposition  of  a 
shirk,  and  the  boy  who  starts  out  in  life  determined  to  do  as 
little  as  he  can  for  the  money  paid  him  is  a  shirk,  and  will  be  a 
failure  in  life."  J.  L.  H. 


A    SHIRKING    BOY. 

A  NEATLY  dressed,  bright  enough  lookiug  boy  came  to  ap- 
ply for  a  situation  as  office-boy,  in  response  to  an  advertise- 
nirnt  inserted  iu  a  daily  paper  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  it 
•would  be  an  ad  vantage  to  auy  boy  to  be  associated.  The  ditties 
were  not  irksome,  the  pay  was  more  than  office-boys  are  usually 
paid,  and  the  boy  would  have  the  kindest  treatment.  But  be- 


A GENTLEMAN. 

BY  MARGARET   E.  SANGSTER. 

I  KNEW  him  for  a.  gentleman 
By  signs  tliat  never  fail ; 
His  coat  was  rough  and  rather  worn, 

His  cheeks  were  thin  and  pale — 
A  lad  who  had  his  way  to  mnkr. 

With  little  time  for  play — 
I  knew  him  for  a  gentleman 
By  certain  signs  to-day. 

He  met  his  mother  on  the  street ; 

Oft"  came  his  little  cap. 
My  door  was  shut;  he  waited  there 

Until  I  heard  his  rap. 
He  took  the  bundle  from  my  hand, 

And  when  I  dropped  my  pen, 
He  sprang  to  pick  it  up  for  me, 
This  geutleman  of  ten. 

He  does  not  push  and  crowd  along ; 

His  voice  is  gently  pitched  ; 
He  does  not  fling  his  books  about 

As  if  he  were  bewitched. 
He  stands  aside  to  let  you  pas>  : 

He  always  shuts  the  door; 
He  runs  on  errands  willingK 
To  forge  and  mill  and  store. 

He  thinks  of  you  before  himself; 

He  serves  you  if  he  can  ; 
For  iu  whatever  company 

The  manners  make  the  man. 
At  ten  or  forty  'tis  the  same. 

The  manner  tells  the  talc  ; 
And  I  discern  the  gentleman 

By  signs  that  never  fail. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

AN   ADVENTUROUS   DEER    HUNT. 

1 NT  answer  to  Sumner's  call,  the 
others  sprang  up  and  hurried  in 
the  direction  of  his  voice.  As 
they  got  beyond  the  circle  of 
fire-light,  they  saw  that  the  day 
was  breaking,  though  in  the  for- 
est its  light  was  dim  and  uncer- 
tain. It  was  much  stronger 
ahead  of  them,  and  within  a  min- 
ute they  stood  at  the  water's 
edge,  where  objects  near  at  hand 

were  plainly  discernible.  Although  they  more  than 
suspected  that  the  'Glades  had  been  left  behind,  they 
were  hardly  prepared  for  the  sight  that  greeted  their 
eyes.  Instead  of  a  limitless  expanse  of  grass  and  wa- 
ter dotted  with  islands,  they  saw  a  broad  river  flowing 
dark  and  silently  toward  the  coming  dawn  through  a 
dense  growth  of  tall  forest  trees.  But  for  the  direction 
of  its  current,  it  was  a  counterpart  of  the  one,  now  so  far 
behind,  by  which  they  had  entered  the  'Glades  from  the 
Gulf. 

Of  more  immediate  importance  even  than  the  river 
were  the  objects  to  which  Sumner  triumphantly  directed 
their  attention.  These  were  the  long-unseen  canoes  and 
the  cruiser,  with  masts,  sails,  and  paddles  in  their  places, 
and  looking  but  little  the  worse  for  their  journey  than 
when  their  owners  had  stepped  from  them  nearly  a  week 
before.  Sumner  had  discovered  them,  snugly  moored  to 
the  bank,  a  short  distance  below  the  landing-place,  and 
had  towed  them  up  to  where  the  others  now  saw  them. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  Hu-la-lah  lay  their  guns  and  pistols 
carefully  oiled  and  in  perfect  order.  Everything  was  in 
place,  and  they  could  not  find  that  a  single  article  of 
their  outfit  was  missing 

"I  declare!"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "those  Indians  are 
decent  fellows,  after  all,  and  though  I  am  provoked  at 
them  for  their  obstinacy  in  not  granting  us  a  single  in- 
terview, as  well  as  for  the  way  they  compelled  us  to 
journey  through  their  country,  1  can't  help  admiring  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  fulfilled  their  share  of  our 
contract.  They  have  shown  the  utmost  fairness  and 
honesty  in  all  their  dealings  with  us,  and  I  don't  know 
that  I  blame  them  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  acted. 
They  have  been  treated  so  abominably  by  the  govern- 
ment ever  since  Florida  came  into  our  possession  that 
they  certainly  have  ample  cause  to  be  suspicious  of  all 
white  men." 

Quorum  was  sent  down  to  watch  the  canoes  and  see 
that  they  did  not  again  disappear,  while  the  others  ate  the 
scanty  breakfast  that  he  had  prepared.  At  it  they  drank 
the  last  of  their  coffee,  and  Quorum  reported  that  there 
was  nothing  left  of  their  provisions  save  some  corn  meal 
and  a  few  biscuits. 

As  they  talked  of  this  state  of  affairs,  Sumner  said  that 
he  had  started  up  a  deer  when  he  went  after  the  canoes, 
and  Worth  was  confident  that  this  must  be  a  good  place 
in  which  to  find  his  favorite  game — wild  turkeys. 

"It  looks  as  though  we  would  have  to  stop  here  long 
enough  to  do  a  little  hunting  before  proceeding  any  fur- 
ther," said  the  Lieutenant. 
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To  this  proposition  the  boys,  eager  to  use  their  recover- 
ed guns,  readily  agreed. 

So,  after  making  sure  that  their  camp  was  no  longer 
guarded,  and  that  they  were  at  liberty  In  LM>  win/ re  they 
pleased,  it  was  decided  to  devote  the  morning  to  hunting, 
with  the  hope  of  replenishing  their  larder.  Quorum  and 
the  sailor  were  left  to  guard  camp  and  the  boats,  while 
the  others  entered  the  piny  woods,  going  directly  back 
from  the  river.  The  Lieutenant  carried  a  rifle  and  the 
boys  their  shot-guns,  while  each  had  his  pockets  well 
tilled  with  loaded  shells. 

The  pine  forest  was  filled  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of 
saw- palmetto,  and  the  ground  beneath  these  was  cov- 
ered with  rough  masses  of  broken  coralline  rock.  It  was 
also  slippery  with  a  thick  coating  of  brown  pine-needles. 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  proceed  silently,  and  whatever  game  they 
might  have  seen  received  ample  warning  of  their  ap- 
proach in  time  to  make  good  its  escape. 

When  they  at  length  came  to  a  grassy  savanna,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  was  a  small  hummock  of  green 
shrubby  trees,  the  Lieutenant  proposed  that  the  boys  re- 
main concealed  where  they  were,  while  he  made  a  long 
circuit  around  it.  He  would  thus  approach  from  its  lee- 
ward side,  and  any  game  that  he  might  scare  up  would 
be  almost  certain  to  come  in  their  direction.  After  sta- 
tioning them  a  few  hundred  feet  apart,  so  that  they  could 
cover  a  greater  territory,  and  warning  them  to  keep  per- 
fectly quiet,  he  left  them. 

The  sky  was  clouded,  and  a  high  wind  soughed  mourn- 
fully through  the  tops  of  the  pines.  Every  now  and 
then  the  boys  were  startled  by  the  crash  of  a  falling 
branch,  while  the  grating  of  the  interlocking  limbs  above 
them  sounded  like  distressed  meanings.  It  was  all  so 
dismal  and  lonesome  that  finally  Worth  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  made  his  way  to  where  Sumner  was  sitting. 

"Have  you  noticed  how  full  the  air  is  cf  smoke?"  he 
said,  as  he  approached  his  companion.  "My  eyes  are 
smarting  from  it." 

"Yes,"  replied  Sumner;  "it  has  given  me  a  choking 
sensation  for  some  time.  I  expect  the  woods  are  on  fire 
somewhere." 

"Really!"  said  Worth,  looking  about  him,  apprehen- 
sively. "Then  don't  you  think  we  ought  to  be  getting 
back  toward  the  river?" 

"  No,  not  yet.  The  fire  must  be  a  long  way  off  still, 
and  it  would  never  do  for  us  to  leave  without  Lieutenant 
Carey.  He  would  think  we  were  lost,  and  be  terribly 
anxious.  There  he  is  now!  Did  you  hear  that?" 

Yes,  Worth  heard  the  distant  rifle-shot  that  announced 
the  Lieutenant's  whereabouts.  Instantly  his  freshly 
aroused  hunting  instinct  banished  all  thoughts  of  the  fire, 
and  he  hurried  back  to  his  post.  He  had  not  more  than 
reached  it  before  there  came  a  crashing  among  the  pal- 
mettoes,  and  ere  the  startled  boy  realized  its  cause,  two 
deer,  bounding  over  the  undergrowth  with  superb  leaps, 
dashed  past  him  and  disappeared. 

"Why  didn't  you  fire?"  cried  Sumner,  hurrying  up  a 
moment  later.  "  It  was  a  splendid  shot!  I  would  give 
anything  for  such  a  chance!" 

"I  never  thought  of  it,"  answered  Worth,  ruefully. 
"  Besides,  they  went  so  quickly  that  I  didn't  have  time." 

"They  ought  to  have  stood  still  for  a  minute  or  two, 
that's  a  fact,"  said  Sunmer,  who  was  rather  inclined  to 
laugh  at  his  less  experienced  companion. 

Just  then  there  came  another  crashing  of  the  palmet- 
toes,  and  a  third  deer  bounded  into  sight  for  an  instant, 
only  to  disappear  immediately  as  the  others  had  done. 

"Why  didn't  you  fire?"  laughed  Worth.  "It  was  a 
splendid  shot." 

"Because  this  is  your  station,"  replied  Sumner,  anx- 
ious to  conceal  beneath  this  weak  excuse  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  fully  as  startled  and  unnerved  as  his  compan- 
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iora.      "I  do  believe,  though,"  lie   added,  "that  this  last 
fellow  was  wounded,  and  perhaps  we  may  get  him  yet." 

The  discovery  of  fresh  blood  on  the  palmetto  leaves 
through  which  the  flying  animal  had  passed  confirmed 
this  belief,  and  without  a  thought  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences the  boys  set  off  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  wounded 
deer. 

They  easily  followed  the  trail  of  the  blood  -  smeared 
leaves,  and  in  the  ardor  of  their  pursuit  they  might  have 
gone  a  mile,  or  they  might  have  gone  ten  for  all  they 
knew,  when  suddenly,  without  warning,  they  came  face 
to  face  with  the  deer.  He  was  a  full-grown  buck,  with 
branching  antlers  still  in  the  velvet,  and  by  his  swaying 
from  side  to  side  he  was  evidently  exhausted.  The  sight 
of  his  enemies  seemed  to  infuse  him  with  renewed 
strength,  and  the  next  instant  he  was  charging  fiercely 
toward  them. 

Worth,  attempting  to  run,  tripped  and  fell  in  his  path. 
Suniner,  with  better  luck,  sprang  aside,  and  sent  a  chai'ge 
of  buckshot  into  the  furious  animal  at  such  short  range 
that  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  nearly  touched  it.  It  fell  in  a 
heap  on  top  of  Worth,  gave  one  or  two  convulsive  kicks, 
and  was  dead. 

Its  warm  life-blood  spurted  over  the  prostrate  boy,  and 
when  Sum  tier  dragged  him  from  beneath  the  quivering 
carcass,  he  was  smeared  with  it  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  old  man?"  inquired  Sumner,  anxiously, 
as  his  companion  leaned  heavily  on  him,  trembling  from 
exhaustion  and  his  recent  fright. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  am,"  replied  Worth,  with  a  fee- 
ble attempt  at  a  smile.  "  I  expect  I  am  only  bruised  and 
scratched.  But,  oh,  Sumner,  what  an  awfully  ferocious 
thing  a  deer  is!  Seems  to  me  they  are  as  bad  as  pan- 
thers. What  wouldn't  I  give  for  a  drink  of  water !  I 
can  hardly  speak,  I  am  so  choked  with  smoke." 

With  this,  Sumner  suddenly  became  aware  that  the 
smoke,  which  they  had  not  noticed  in  the  excitement  of 
their  chase,  had  so  increased  in  density  that  breathing 
was  becoming  difficult.  Thoroughly  alarmed,  he  looked 
about  him.  In  all  directions  the  woods  were  full  of  it, 
and  even  at  a  short  distance  the  trees  showed  indistinctly 
through  its  blue  haze.  Now.  for  the  first  time,  the  boys 
were  conscious  of  a  dull  roar  with  which  the  air  was 
filled.  Their  long  chase  must  have  led  them  directly 
toward  the  fire. 

"We  must  get  back  to  camp  as  quickly  as  possible!" 
exclaimed  Sumner,  realizing  at  once  the  danger  of  their 
situation.  "Come  on,  Worth,  we  haven't  a  moment  to 
lose  !" 

"But  what  shall  we  do  with  our  deer?"  asked  the 
blood-covered  boy,  who  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  re- 
linquishing their  hard-won  prize. 

"Never  mind  the  deer,  but  come  along!"  replied  Sum- 
ner. "  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  shall  have  our  hands  full 
taking  care  of  ourselves.  That  fire  is  coming  down  on 
us  faster  than  we  can  run,  and  we  haven't  any  too  much 
start  of  it  as  it  is." 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

HEMMED   IN    BY   A   FOREST    FIRE. 

WHICH  way  were  they  to  fly?  The  terrible  roar  of  the 
burning  forest  seemed  to  come  from  all  directions,  and 
the  smoke  seemed  hardly  less  dense  on  one  side  than  on 
another.  But  there  had  been  no  fire  where  they  came 
from,  and  they  must  retrace  their  steps  along  the  blood- 
marked  trail  that  they  had  followed,  of  course.  Al- 
though the  body  of  the  deer  lay  near  the  spot  where  it 
had  ended,  they  were  at  first  too  bewildered  to  discover  it, 
and  lost  several  precious  minutes  in  searching  among  the 
palmetto  leaves  for  its  crimson  signs.  At  length  they 
found  them,  and  started  back  on  a  run. 

It  was  exhausting   work,  trying  to   run  through   the 


thick  scrub,  over  its  loglike  roots,  and  among  the  rough 
rock  masses  strewn  in  the  wildest  confusion  between 
them,  and  their  speed  was  quickly  reduced  to  that  of 
a  walk.  Sumner  went  ahead,  and  with  arms  uplifted 
to  protect  his  face  from  the  sawlike  edges  of  the  stout 
leaf  stems,  forced  a  way  through  them,  with  Worth  close 
behind  him. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  Sumner  suddenly  stopped, 
and  with  a  despairing  gesture  pointed  ahead.  The  flames 
were  in  front  of  them,  and  could  be  distinctly  seen  lick- 
ing the  brown  tree  trunks,  and  stretching  their  withering 
arms  aloft  toward  the  green  tops. 

"  We  are  going  right  into  the  fire !"  the  boy  exclaimed, 
hoarsely.  "The  deer  must  have  seen  it,  and  been  curv- 
ing away  from  it  when  we  overtook  him!" 

So  they  turned  back,  and  rushed  blindly,  without  trying 
to  follow  the  trail,  in  the  opposite  direction.  Before  they 
had  gone  half  a  mile  Worth's  strength  became  exhausted, 
and  he  sank  down  on  a  palmetto  root  gasping  for  breath. 

"I  can't  go  any  further,  Sumner!  Oh,  I  can't!"  he 
cried,  piteously. 

"But  you  must!  You  can't  stay  here  to  be  burned  to 
death  !  We  are  almost  certain  to  find  a  slough  with  wa- 
ter in  it,  or  a  stream!"  and  grasping  his  comrade  by  the 
arm,  Sumner  pulled  him  again  to  his  feet. 

As  he  did  so,  the  hammers  of  Worth's  gun  became 
caught  in  something,  and  the  next  instant  both  barrels 
were  discharged  with  a  startling  explosion. 

"  That's  a  good  idea!"  exclaimed  Sumner.  "  Let's  fire 
all  our  cartridges  as  fast  as  we  can.  Perhaps  they  are 
out  looking  for  us,  and  will  hear  the  shots." 

So  saying,  he  fired  both  barrels  of  his  own  gun  into  the 
air,  and  quickly  reloading,  fired  again.  Worth  followed 
suit;  but  just  as  Sumner  was  ready  to  fire  for  the  third  time, 
he  was  startled  by  a  sharp  crackling  sound  close  beside  him. 
He  turned  quickly.  There  was  a  bright  blaze  within  ten 
feet  of  him.  The  first  accidental  discharge  of  Worth's 
gun,  as  it  lay  pointed  directly  into  a  mass  of  dry  grass 
and  dead  palmetto  leaves,  had  set  this  on  fire.  Worth 
instinctively  sprang  toward  it,  with  the  intention  of  try- 
ing to  stamp  it  out,  but,  with  a  joyful  cry,  Sumner  re- 
strained him. 

"It's  the  very  thing!"  he  shouted.  "A  back  fire! 
Why  didn't  I  think  of  it  before  ?  We  must  set  a  line  of 
it  as  quick  as  we  can  ?" 

Worth  did  not  understand,  and  hesitated;  but  seeing 
Sumner,  with  a  bunch  of  lighted  leaves  in  his  hand,  rush 
from  one  clump  of  palmetto  to  another,  touching  his  blaz- 
ing torch  to  their  dry  tinderlike  stalks,  he  realized  that 
his  companion  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  began  to  fol- 
low his  example. 

Within  five  minutes  a  wall  of  flame  a  hundred  yards 
in  length  was  roaring  and  leaping  in  front  of  them, 
fanned  into  such  fury  by  the  high  wind  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  from  its  blistering  breath.  They  could 
not  retreat  far,  however,  for  during  their  delay  the  main 
fire  had  gained  fearfully  upon  them,  and  its  awful  roar 
seemed  one  of  rage  that  they  should  have  attempted  to 
escape  from  it.  Mingled  with  this  were  the  crash  of  fall- 
ing trees  and  the  screams  of  wild  animals  that  now  began 
to  rush  frantically  past  the  boys.  A  herd  of  flying  deer 
nearly  trampled  them  under  foot,  and  directly  afterwards 
they  were  confronted  with  the  gleaming  eyes  of  a  pan- 
ther. With  an  angry  snarl  he  too  dashed  forward. 
Great  snakes  writhed  and  hissed  along  the  ground,  and 
Worth  clutched  Simmer's  arm  in  terror. 

Seizing  his  gun,  the  latter  began  shooting  at  the  snakes; 
nor  did  he  stop  until  his  last  cartridge  was  expended. 

It  was  horrible  to  stand  there,  helplessly  awaiting  the 
result  of  that  life  and  death  race  between  those  mighty 
columns  of  flame,  but  they  knew  not  what  else  to  do. 
Now  they  could  no  longer  see  in  which  direction  to  fly. 
The  swirling  smoke-clouds  were  closing  in  on  them  from 
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all  sides,  and  only  by  holding  their  faces  close  to  the     he  said: 


earth  could  they  catch  occasional  breaths  of  fresh  air. 

Simmer's  plan  was  to  remain  where  they  were  until  the 
last  moment,  and  then  rush  out  over  the  smouldering  em- 
bers of  the  fire  they  had  set.  The  main  body  of  this  was 
now  rapidly  retreating  from  them.  At  the  sp.nie  time  a 
fringe  of  flame  from  it  was  working  backwards  toward 
them.  Though  they  made  feeble  efforts  to  beat  this  out, 
their  strength  was  too  nearly  exhausted  for  them  to  make 
much  headway  against  it.  The  heat  was  now  so  intense 
that  their  skin  was  blistering,  and  their  brains  seemed  al- 
most ready  to  burst. 

Worth  had  flung  away  his  gun,  just  after  loading  it, 


head  a  little  above  its  sur- 
face. The  boys  followed  his 
example,  and  experienced 
relief  in  the  cool  water. 
In  this  position  they  could 
breathe  easily,  for  the 
smoke-clouds  seemed  un- 
able to  touch  the  surface  of 
the  water,  but  rolled  two 
or  three  inches  above  it. 

After  a  while,  that  ap- 
peared to  the  poor  boys  a 
long  weary  time,  the  fier- 
cest of  the  flames  swept 
by,  and  their  roar  no  long- 
er filled  the  surrounding 
space.  There  were  rifts 
in  the  smoke-clouds  and 
perceptible  intervals  of 
fresh  air  between  them. 
Finally  the  boys  could  sit 
up,  and  at  length  stand, 
but  not  until  then  were 
they  certain  that  the  dan- 
ger had  passed. 

Then  Sumner  grasped  the 
young  Indian's  right  hand 
in  both  of  his,  and  tears 
stood  in  the  boy's  eyes  as 
I  don't  know  as  you  can  understand  me;  I 


don't  know  who  you  are,  and  I  don't  care.  I  only  know 
that  you  saved  us  from  a  horrible  death,  and  that  from 
this  moment  I  am  your  friend  for  life." 

As  for  poor  Worth,  the  tears  fairly  streamed  down  his 
smoke-begrimed,  blood-stained  cheeks,  as,  in  faltering 
words,  he  also  tried  to  express  his  gratitude. 

The  Indian  seemed  to  understand,  for  he  smiled  and 
said:  "Me  Ul-we.  Quor'm  know  um.  You  Summer. 
You  Worf.  Me  heap  glad  find  um.  'Fraid  not.  Hunt 
um,  hunt  um  long  time,  no  find  um.  Bimeby  hear  gun, 
plenty.  Hunt  um,  no  find  um.  Bimeby  hear  one  gun, 
bang!  bang!  quick.  Then  come,  find  um.  Hhtdleste. 


•when  he  began  to  set  the  back  fires,  and  now  the  sound  of     If  me  no  find  um,  fire  catch  um  pretty  quick,  burn  up. 


a  double  report  from  that  direction  showed  that  the  flames 
had  found  it.  The  noise  of  these  reports  was  followed  by 
a  loud  cry,  and  out  of  the  smoke  elouds  a  strange  wild 
figure  came  leaping.  It  was  a  human  figure.  As  the 
boys  recognized  it,  they  echoed  its  cry.  Then  by  their 
frantic  shouts  they  guided  it  to  where  they  were  crouch- 
ing, and  making  ready  for  their  desperate  rush  into  the 
hot  ashes  and  still  blazing  remains  of  the  back  fire. 


jo  big  sleep.  Holeiragusl  Ul-we  feel  bad,  Quor'm  feel 
bad,  all  body  feel  bad.  Now  all  body  heap  hap,  dance, 
sing,  eat,  feel  plenty  glad." 

All  of  which  may  be  translated  thus:  "I  am  very 
glad  to  have  found  you,  for  I  was  afraid  I  shouldn't. 
I  hunted  and  hunted  a  long  time,  but  couldn't  find 
you.  At  last  I  heard  guns  fired  many  times,  and 
hunted  in  that  direction,  still  without  finding  you. 


The    figure    that    sprang    to    their    side,   and,  seizing     Finally  I  heard  botli  barrels  of  a  gun  fired  at  once,  not 


Worth's  arm,  uttered  the  single  word  "Come!"  was  that 
of  Ul-we,  the  young  Seminole,  though  the  boys,  having 
never  seen  him,  did  not  of  course  recognize  him. 

With  thankful  hearts  and  implicit  faith  they  followed 
him  as  he  dashed  back  into  the  thickest  of  the  smoke- 
clouds  that  still  hung  low  over  the  newly  burned  space 
before  them.  They  choked  and  gasped,  and  their  feet 
became  blistered  with  the  heat  that  penetrated  through 
the  soles  of  their  boots.  Worth  would  have  fallen  but 
for  the  strong  hand  that  upheld  him,  and  dragged  him  re- 
sistlessly  forward.  The  ordeal  of  fire  lasted  but  a  min- 


far from  where  I  was,  and  then  I  found  you.  It  is  good. 
If  I  had  not  found  you  just  when  I  did,  the  fire  would 
have  caught  you  and  burned  you  to  death,  which  would 
have  been  terrible.  I  should  have  felt  very  badly.  So 
would  Quorum  and  all  your  friends.  Now  everybody 
will  rejoice." 

Ul-we  had  been  ordered  to  watch  the  camp  of  the  white 
men  by  the  river  until  they  left  it,  but  to  remain  unseen 
by  them.  He  had  noted  the  departure  of  the  hunting 
party,  and  had  also  been  aware  of  the  approach  of  the 
forest  fire  while  it  was  still  at  a  great  distance.  When. 


ute,  when  they  emerged    in  a  grass  glade  at  one  end  of     some  hours  later,  the  Lieutenant  came  back  full  of  anx- 


the  burned  space,  and  ran  to  a  clump  of  water-loving 
shrubs  that  marked  a  slough  beyond  it. 

The  vanguard  of  the  main  fire  raced  close  after  them, 
flashing  through  the  brittle  grass  as  though  it  were 
gunpowder,  and  as  they  dashed  into  the  bushes,  and  their 
feet  sank  into  the  mud  and  water  of  the  slough,  its  hot 
breath  was  mingled  with  theirs. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  thicket  Ul-we  threw  himself 
down  in  water  that  just  covered  his  body,  and  held  his 


iety  concerning  the  boys,  and  immediately  started  off 
again  to  hunt  for  them,  Ul-we  also  started  in  an  another 
direction,  with  the  happy  result  already  described. 

They  remained  in  the  slough  two  hours  longer  before 
the  surrounding  country  was  sufficiently  cooled  off  for 
them  to  travel  over  it.  Then  they  set  out  under  Ul-we's 
guidance,  though  where  he  would  take  them  to,  the  boys 
had  not  the  faintest  idea. 

[TO    BE   CONTINUED.] 
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RUBY'S    REBELLION. 


BY  CLAKA   J.  DENTON. 


A  LTHOUGH  Pearl  and  Ruby  Viner  were  twins,  they 
J\.  were  as  unlike  in  appearance  and  character  as  the 
two  gems  from  which  their  names  were  taken.  Pearl  was 
small,  blue-eyed,  and  gentle,  while  Ruby  was  tall,  dark, 
and  of  a  fiery  and  unyielding  temper. 

Their  mother  had  died  when  they  were  but  a  few  days 
old,  and  various  aunts  and  elder  cousins  had  in  succession 
managed  or  mismanaged  their  upbringing. 

As  they  were  nearing  their  seventeenth  birthday,  Mr. 
Viner  surprised  every  one  by  announcing  his  approach- 
ing marriage  with  a  distinguished  lady  physician. 

The  twins  received  the  news  in  a  characteristic  man- 
ner. Pearl  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  constant  com- 
panionship with  a  lovely  and  cultured  woman.  Ruby 
sneered  at  her  as  a  "conceited  old  maid."  who  was  to  be 
propitiated  on  account  of  her  long  purse  and  elegant 
home. 

When  the  wedding  trip  was  over  and  the  family  life 
fairly  begun,  the  new  step-mother  pleasantly  but  very 
firmly  laid  down  a  few  regulations,  which  she  asked  her 
daughters  to  observe.  But  to  Pearl  and  Ruby,  who  had 
known  very  little  restraint,  two  of  these  regulations  seem- 
ed unnecessarily  severe.  These  were  that  they  must  carry 
latch-keys,  and  thus  admit  themselves  to  the  house  with- 


out troubling  the  servants,  and  that  during  the  doctor's 
office  hours,  from  4  to  6  P.M.,  the  piano  must  be  silent. 

When  the  girls  escaped  to  their  own  room,  Ruby's  tem- 
per burst  forth. 

"I  will  never,  never  do  it!''  she  exclaimed,  flinging  on 
the  floor  the  small  key  which  the  doctor  had  placed  in 
her  hand  a  few  Tiioments  before.  "  What  are  the  ser- 
vants for,  I  should  like  to  know?  And  as  for  the  piano,  we 
owned  that  before  we  ever  even  saw  her,  and  I  think  we'll 
play  on  it  when  we  like." 

"But  this  is  her  house,  Ruby, "  protested  Pearl. 

"I  don't  care  if  it  is.  I'll  show  her  we  have  some 
rights  in  it.  I'm  going  out  now,  and  that  key  may  lie 
right  there."  With  a  few  energetic  movements  she  threw 
on  her  outside  garments,  and  dashed  out  of  the  room. 

Pearl  picked  up  the  offending  key  with  a  sigh,  and  then 
went  slowly  down  stairs,  prepared  to  wait  patiently  at  the 
parlor  window  for  her  sister's  return.  "I  will  open  the 
door  this  time,"  she  thought,  "and  next  time  I  can  prob- 
ably persuade  her  to  carry  the  key." 

It  was  somewhat  past  four  o'clock,  and  the  doctor  was 
engaged  with  her  patients  when  Ruby  returned.  Her 
sister  saw  her  coming  up  the  street,  and  before  Ruby  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  steps,  Pearl  stood  in  the  open  door 
awaiting  her.  Her  eyes  flashed  as  she  met  Pearl's  smile, 
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but  without  a  word  she  dashed  by  her  and  ran  up  stairs. 
Pearl  returned  to  the  parlor  slowly  and  with  a  troubled 
face,  for  she  felt  sure  that  the  small  roll  carried  by  Ruby 
was  a  new  piece  of  music. 

In  a  few  moments.  Ruby,  divested  of  her  hat  and 
cloak,  reappeared,  waving  in  her  hand  an  open  sheet  of 
music.  "I  have  the  loveliest  'gavotte'  here,"  she  said, 
with  a  forced  smile.  "I  heard  Professor  Bach  play  it 
just  now  at  Baden's,  and  I  bought  a  copy  at  once.  I  am 
sure  you  will  like  it,"  and  stepping  to  the  piano  she  be- 
gan to  adjust  the  music. 

"But,  Ruby, "protested  Pearl,  coming  forward,  "don't 
you  know  it  is  after  four  o'clock?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Ruby,  pertly  ;  "  did  you  fancy 
my  watch  had  run  down  ?"  and  seating  herself  at  the 
piano,  she  struck  a  few  chords  on  the  piano. 

Pearl  darted  to  the  piano  and  caught  the  offending 
hand.  "Don't,  Ruby,"  she  said,  appealingly ;  "for  my 
sake,  don't." 

"I  have  two  hands,  Miss  Viner,"  was  the  saucy  re- 
tort, as  she  struck  some  loud  bass  notes. 

Pearl  of  course  could  not  imprison  both  hands  at 
once,  so  she  sprang  to  close  the  door,  saying,  as  she  did  so, 
"  If  you  must  play.  Ruby,  put  on  the  soft  pedal." 

"You  will  oblige  me  by  opening  that  door,  "command- 
ed Ruby,  in  her  most  dignified  manner. 

Pearl  came  toward  her  sister,  saying,  gently,  "Ruby, 
why  will  you  persist  in  making  yourself  disagreeable  ? 
You  know  you  are  only  stirring  up  trouble  for  all  of  us." 

In  answer  to  this  appeal  Ruby  arose  from  the  piano, 
and  catching  Pearl  about  the  waist,  whirled  her  to  the 
centre  of  the  room;  then,  before  her  sister  could  inter- 
fere, she  flew  to  the  door  and  set  it  again  wide  open. 
Pearl  then  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  the  key  was 
in  the  lock  and  on  the  outside  of  the  door.  Her  res- 
olution was  immediately  taken,  and  appearing  to  yield  to 
her  sister's  will,  she  slowly  came  forward  to  a  chair  near 
the  door  and  sat  down.  Ruby  gave  her  one  triumphant 
glance,  and  then  plunged  into  her  music.  After  the  first 
few  bars  she  became  so  absorbed  in  her  pleasure  that  she 
forgot  Pearl's  presence.  So  it  happened  that  a  few  min- 
utes later  Ruby  heard,  in  the  midst  of  her  music,  a  sud- 
den swish,  the  latch  clicked,  and  the  door  was  closed, 
with  Pearl  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

She  rose  impatiently  to  reopen  it,  but  found,  to  her 
great  surprise,  that  it  was  locked.  She  called  Pearl's 
name  angrily,  but  with  no  result,  and  on  further  investi- 
gation she  discovered  that  the  key  was  withdrawn. 

"  Well,"  she  thought,  after  a  moment  of  dumb  sur- 
prise, "  so  much  the  better;  I  can  play  in  peace  now,  and 
the  doctor  cannot  interrupt  me  even  if  she  wants  to." 

She  played  on,  forgetting  the  flight  of  time,  and  when 
she  at  last  arose  from  the  piano  she  found  that  it  lacked 
but  a  few  minutes  of  six  o'clock. 

"  Dinner-time,"  she  thought.  "  I  wonder  how  long  it 
will  be  before  Pearl  will  see  fit  to  release  me." 

The  minutes  passed  on,  each  one  seeming  to  gain  in 
length.  She  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  No, 
she  could  not  possibly  jump  from  that  height.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  large  room  there  was  a  long  curtain. 
As  Ruby  had  been  in  the  new  home  scarcely  twenty-four 
hours,  she  had  not  investigated  this  curtained  space.  She 
now  went  to  it,  thinking  there  might  be  a  window  open- 
ing on  the  side  street.  She  lifted  the  drapery  and  found 
a  glass  door  opening  on  a  veranda,  which  was  provided 
with  a  short  flight  of  steps.  Here  was  freedom,  for  the 
key  was  in  the  lock. 

But  Ruby  hesitated.  If  she  escaped  by  this  door  she 
must  go  to  the  front  entrance  and  ring  for  admittance, 
thus  letting  the  servants  know  of  the  escapade,  and  set- 
ting their  narrow  world  agog  with  gossip.  But  then 
what  a  rare  joke  it  would  be  to  go  rushing  in  upon 
Pearl!  If  it  wasn't  for  those  dreadful  servants! 


There  was,  however,  another  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
She  could  go  to  the  house  of  her  dearest  friend,  Lily,  and 
borrow  some  outside  garments.  But  that  course  required 
the  walk  of  two  blocks  through  the  chilly  March  air, 
braving  the  gaze  of  the  public,  which  was  almost  as  bad 
as  bearing  the  servants'  gossip.  Besides,  when  Pearl 
came  to  set  her  free  and  found  her  gone,  she  might  be 
alarmed  and  make  no  end  of  trouble  about  it. 

"  Better  wait  here  until  Pearl  comes,"  said  Con- 
science. 

"  What,  and  own  yourself  beaten  !"  said  Pride. 

"What  a  pity  you  threw  away  your  latch-key!"  said 
Conscience. 

At  this  moment  the  large  clock  in  the  hall  sent  its 
voice  through  the  house.  In  an  instant  her  decision  was 
made. 

II. 

When  the  sound  of  the  piano  ceased,  Pearl  arose  to 
liberate  her  sister,  but  her  elbow  struck  a  box  of  spools 
that  stood  near,  and  sent  them  whirling  over  the  floor, 
silks  and  cottons  mingling  in  sad  confusion.  It  was  the 
work  of  several  minutes  to  gather  these  up  again,  and 
before  the  task  was  quite  finished  the  large  clock  in  the 
hall  startled  her  with  its  six  distinct  strokes.  She  had 
heard  her  father  declare  in  the  morning  that  he  would 
be  promptly  on  hand  at  the  dinner  hour. 

"  I  must  wait  now  until  they  come  up  stairs,"  she 
thought,  "or  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  encountering  both 
papa  and  the  doctor,  just  as  I  am  in  the  act  of  unlocking 
the  parlor  door,  and  thus  expose  Ruby  as  well  as  myself 
to  a  battery  of  questions." 

She  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  for  in  a  few  moments 
she  heard  her  father  and  his  wife  emerge  from  the  office, 
chatting  as  they  came.  She  quickly  closed  the  door  of 
her  room  so  that  they  might  not  glance  in,  and  missing 
Ruby,  inquire  for  her.  As  soon  as  they  were  safely  shut 
in  their  own  room,  Pearl  bounded  down  stairs  and  un- 
locked the  parlor  door.  But  the  room  was  empty. 

As  she  stood  gazing  about,  trying  in  a  dazed  way  to 
account  for  Ruby's  disappearance,  the  dinner  bell  re- 
sounded through  the  house. 

"It  will  never  do  for  both  of  us  to  be  absent,"  she 
thought,  and  she  hurried  out  to  take  her  place  at  the  din- 
ner table,  resolving  as  she  went  that  if  questioned  con- 
cerning Ruby,  she  should  take  refuge  in  the  convenient 
"don't  know." 

Before  the  dessert  was  served  she  begged  to  be  excused, 
and  slipped  away  to  her  room  to  construct,  if  possible,  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  Ruby's  disappearance.  She 
reviewed  the  situation  again  and  again,  when  suddenly  a 
new  thought  came  to  her. 

"  How  simple  of  me !  Of  course  she  was  hidden  behind 
some  of  the  furniture  or  that  long  curtain.  Perhaps  she  is 
there  yet.  I'll  go  and  see." 

When  she  was  about  half-way  down  stairs  the  front- 
door bell  rang,  and  at  the  same  moment  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Viner  came  from  the  dining-room,  and  the  latter  prompt- 
ly stepped  forward  and  opened  the  door.  Ruby  came  in, 
carrying  her  chin  in  the  air  in  her  usual  independent 
manner. 

The  doctor  frowned,  Mr.  Viner  looked  surprised,  and 
Pearl  was  transfixed,  struggling  between  alarm  at  the 
situation  and  amusement  at  Ruby's  appearance,  arrayed 
as  she  was  in  a  borrowed  sacque  and  hat,  both  much  too 
large  for  her.  Without  giving  any  one  time  to  say  a 
word,  however,  Ruby  dashed  on  up  stairs,  and  Pearl  has- 
tily followed  her. 

Some  hours  later,  as  the  family  was  about  to  separate 
for  the  night,  the  doctor  asked  Ruby  to  come  into  the 
office  with  her  for  a  few  moments.  WTheii  she  again  re- 
joined her  sister  in  their  own  room  she  wore  a  very 
angry  face,  but,  when  questioned  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
view, she  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  report  thereof. 
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Matters  went  on  thus  for  several  days.  Ruby  persist- 
ently ignoring  the  rule  concerning  latch-keys,  and  con- 
tinuing her  afternoon  piano  practice.  But  one  morning 
the  doctor,  on  returning  from  her  round  of  professional 
visits,  summoned  Ruby  to  her  presence.  The  interview 
lasted  nearly  an  hour,  and  when  Ruby  at  last  escaped. 
she  burst  into  a  torrent  of  angry  tears  the  instant  she  came 
into  her  sister's  presence. 

After  a  few  moments,  in  many  broken  and  incoherent 
sentences,  she  told  her  story.  The  doctor  in  the  course 
of  her  morning  visits  had  heard  a  highly  colored  story 
of  her  tyrannical  treatment  of  her  step-daughters.  She 
had  traced  the  whole  disagreeable  account  to  Ruby's  un- 
guarded tongue. 

"  And  I  have  told  absolutely  no  one  but  Lily  and  her 
mamma,"  added  Ruby,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 

"  What  a  misfortune  that  you  have  told  even  them  !" 
said  Pearl. 

"But  I  was  forced  to,"  protested  Ruby.  "If  you 
hadn't  locked  me  in  the  parlor  this  could  not  have  hap- 
pened, but,  of  course,  I  bad  to  explain  why  I  was  there 
without  hat  or  wrap;  and  as  I  know  they  never  gossip,  I 
did  not  suppose  any  harm  could  come  of  it,  and  I  cannot 
understand  even  yet  how  it  happened." 

"I  think  I  can  explain  it,"  said  Pearl.  "While  you 
were  telling  the  story  of  your  fancied  wrongs  to  Lily 
and  her  mamma,  you  doubtless  raised  your  voice  un- 
usually high,  as  you  always  do  when  excited,  and  you 
were  probably  overheard  by  some  gossiping  servant,  who 
lost  no  time  in  spreading  abroad  the  choice  morsel  of 
news." 

"  But  I  think  it  is  very  unkind  of  you  to  speak  of  my 
fancied  wrongs." 

"They  certainly  seem  so  to  me,"  was  the  quiet  an- 
swer. 

"Well,"  said  Ruby,  rising,  "  they  are  very  real  to  me. 
If  you  choose  to  submit  to  Mrs.  Viner's  unreasonable  ex- 
actions you  may;  I  shall  not,  and  I  told  her  so  very 
plainly  too." 

"  Oh,  Ruby,  how  could  you !"  said  Pearl. 

To  this  Ruby  made  no  reply,  but  began  dressing  her- 
self to  go  out,  and  Pearl,  finding  her  so  unrespon- 
sive, took  refuge  in  a  book,  while  her  sister  went  on 
swiftly  with  her  toilet.  When  she  was  fully  arrayed, 
she  paused  at  the  door,  and  turning  toward  Pearl,  said: 

"  Don't  worry  about  me  if  I  am  not  home  to  luncheon. 
I  think  of  taking  a  trip  out  to  Williamsport  to  see  Mrs. 
Gray." 

"Why,  Ruby,  what  a  strange  whim!  You  hardly  know 
Mrs.  Gray." 

"But  she  knew  our  mamma  so  well,  and  when  I  was 
there  last  summer  witb  papa,  she  urged  me  to  come  out 
some  time  and  spend  the  day,  and  this  is  the  day  I  have 
selected,"  and  without  giving  time  for  further  parley  she 
closed  the  door  behind  her. 

When  she  reached  the  lower  hall  she  went  into  the 
sitting-room,  and  taking  up  the  morning  paper,  quickly 
turned  it  over  with  the  air  of  one  who  knows  for  what 
she  is  looking.  In  a  moment  she  took  a  pair  of  scissors 
from  the  table  and  cut  an  advertisement  from  the  paper. 
She  then  read  it  over  carefully,  although  she  already 
kuew  its  import  well. 

" '  WANTED. — A  governess  for  two  little  girls.  Must  be  able  to  teach 
the  English  branches  and  the  rudiments  of  music,  and  come  well  rec- 
ommended. Call  iu  person  on  Mrs.  CHARLES  GRAY,  Williamsport.' 

"That  seems  made  expressly  for  me.  I  little  thought 
when  it  attracted  my  attention  this  morning  that  I  should 
so  soon  make  use  of  it.  Now  if  she  engages  me,  as  of 
course  she  will,  I  shall  take  the  first  return  train,  so  that 
I  may  have  plenty  of  time  to  pack  my  trunk  and  start 
by  the  early  train  to-morrow."  and  dropping  the  slip  of 
paper  into  her  pocket,  she  went  out  hurriedly. 

At  the   dinner    table  Ruby's  chair    was   still    vacant, 


"  I    HAD   NO    IDEA     RAILROAD    TRAVELLING    WAS    SO    EXPENSIVE." 


and  as  Mr.  Yiner  inquired  for  her  very  sternly,  Pearl 
was  forced  to  tell  him  of  her  whereabouts. 

"  Then  it  is  very  plain  that  I  must  go  down  to  the  ten- 
o'clock  train  to  meet  her.  I  cannot  see  why  she  need 
make  me  so  much  trouble." 

"  Couldn't  she  come  home  in  a  hack,  papa?"  said  Pearl. 

"She  has  shown  so  little  discretion  in  the  whole  mat- 
ter," was  the  reply,  "  that  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  her  safe- 
ty any  further.  No;  I  must  be  there  when  the  train 
arrives." 

When  Mrs.  Viner  announced  her  intention  to  sit  up 
for  her  husband,  Pearl  decided  to  keep  her  company. 
Each  was  absorbed  with  an  interesting  book,  and  the 
hours  passed  so  rapidly  that  they  were  startled  when  the 
clock  struck  twelve. 

"  It  is  surely  time  for  papa  and  Ruby,"  said  Pearl. 

Mrs.  Viner  assented,  adding,  "I  fear  something  has 
happened." 

"Why,  what  could  happen?"  said  Pearl. 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  question,  they  heard  the  front 
door  open,  and  the  next  moment  Mr.  Viuer  entered  the 

room  alone. 

III. 

Pearl  started  up,  her  voice  full  of  anxiety,  as  she  ex- 
claimed, "Why,  papa,  where  is  Ruby?" 

Mr.  Viner  dropped  hopelessly  into  the  nearest  chair. 
"  She  did  not  come,"  he  said  ;  "  so  I  went  immeoiately  to 
the  telephone  office,  and  called  up  Mrs.  Gray,  for  I  know 
they  have  a  telephone  in  their  house.  The  answer  was 
that  Ruby  has  not  been  there  at  all,"  and  he  ended  his 
sentence  with  a  groan. 

"I  found  a  private  detective,"  continued  her  father, 
•'  to  whom  I  told  all  I  knew  about  her.  with  instructions 
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to  report  here  at  one  o'clock, "whether  lie  had  found  a  clew 
or  not,  and  we  still  have  another  long  hour  to  wait.'' 

Meanwhile  how  fared  Ruby? 

When  she  left  ilir  house  she  went  to  the  public  library 
to  return  a  book  which  was  due  on  that  day.  She  there 
met  a  young  friend,  with  whom  she  spent  several  minutes 
in  chat.  So  by  the  time  she  had  taken  the  long  street- 
car ride  necessary  to  reach  the  Grand  Union  Depot,  it 
was  somewhat  past  twelve  o'clock.  She  went  immediate- 
ly to  the  ticket  window,  and  asked, 

"  What  time  does  the  train  start  for  Williamsport?" 

"  At  3.30,  miss,"  was  the  answer. 

She  decided  to  go  to  a  restaurant  near  by  and  take  her 
dinner,  then  return,  and  pass  the  intervening  time  in  the 
waiting-room.  She  would  buy  a  new  magazine,  and  with 
this  to  amuse  her,  she  was  sure  the  time  would  not  go 
heavily.  Everything  passed  on  as  she  had  planned,  but 
when  she  came  to  pay  for  her  ticket,  she  found  that  she 
had  but  a  dollar  left  in  her  purse. 

"  I  had  no  idea  railroad  travelling  was  so  expensive," 
she  thought,  as  she  looked  at  the  solitary  dollar;  but 
as  she  had  never  bought  a  railroad  ticket  before  in  her 
life,  she  concluded  it  must  be  all  right. 

She  was,  on  the  whole,  in  a  very  contented  frame  of 
mind  when  she  at  last  boarded  the  "  through  express  for 
Williamsport."  But  the  nervous  excitement  of  the  morn- 
ing and  the  running  about  later  had  brought  on  a  bodily 
weariness  quite  new  to  Ruby.  Therefore,  soon  after  she 
had  shown  her  ticket  to  the  conductor,  she  settled  down 
snugly  in  the  corner  of  the  seat  with  a  thankful  feeling 
that  she  could  rest  until  she  reached  Williamsport.  With- 
out the  slightest  intention  of  doing  anything  so  foolish, 
she  was  sound  asleep  in  ten  minutes.  Time  passed  On 
and  on  the  train  sped.  Suddenly  she  was  awakened  by 
the  voice  of  the  brakeman  shouting,  "Williamsport!" 

As  she  adjusted  her  hat  and  buttoned  her  cloak  about 
her,  she  peered  out  of  the  window.  She  saw  a  large  and 
busy  railroad  station.  Hacks  and  omnibuses  stood  about. 
electric  lights  made  the  place  as  bright  as  day.  while  the 
confused  noise  and  bustle  of  a  large  city  startled  her. 

"  It  is  plain  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere,"  she  thought. 

As  the  conductor  helped  her  to  the  ground,  she  said  to 
him.  "  What  place  is  this?" 

"Williamsport,  miss,"  he  answered,  promptly. 

She  moved  on,  her  thoughts  in  a  whirl ;  but  as  she 
came  under  the  electric  light  she  looked  at  her  watch.  It 
was  nearly  ten  o'clock.  For  a  moment  she  seemed  about 
to  faint.  It  was  six  hours  since  she  had  left  home! 
What  could  it  all  mean  ''.  Then  her  presence  of  mind 
returned  to  her.  She  hurriedly  ran  back  to  the  train, 
and  intercepted  the  conductor,  who  was  about  to  move 
away. 

"Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  and  there  was  an  appeal  in  her 
voice  that  arrested  his  steps,  "surely  this  is  not  Williams- 
port,  Pennsylvania?" 

"Why.  certainly  not,"  he  said,  smiling  a  little,  yet 
quickly  checking  the  tendency  as  he  caught  sight  of 
Ruby's  face.  "  This  is  Williamsport,  Ohio.  We  are  near- 
ly two  hundred  miles  from  Pennsylvania.  Mendon.  you 
know,  where  we  started  from  this  afternoon,  is  quite  near 
the  border." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that,  but — "  and  the  sentence  ended 
in  a  Mill. 

"  Sorry  for  you,  Miss, "said  the  kind-hearted  conductor. 
"Wish  I'd  known;  but  your  ticket  was  for  this  place." 

"When  does  the  first  train  return  to  Mendon.'"  said 
Ruby,  bravely  forcing  hack  the  tears. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  ;  my  train  goes  to-morrow  after- 
noon, but  there  must  be  one  some  time  in  the  morning. 
You'd  better  inquire  at  the  ticket  office,  and  then  ask  the 
hack-driver  to  take  you  to  some  quiet  hotel — the  Colon- 
nade is  a  good  one — where  you  can  stay  safely  until  the 
next  train  leaves  here  for  vour  home." 


She  stood  a  moment  considering,  and  then  concluded 
to  take  the  kind  conductor's  advice.  In  a  few  moments 
she  was  whirling  away  to  the  Colonnade  Hotel,  and  when 
she  alighted  in  front  of  its  hospitable  doors  she  deposited 
her  last  cent  ill  the  hack-driver's  hand. 

"  Now,"  she  thought,  "  bitter  as  the  task  is,  there  is  no- 
thing left  but  for  ine  to  telegraph  home  for  money." 

Her  first  act  on  entering  the  hotel  parlor  was  to  send 
for  the  proprietor.  To  him  she  frankly  told  her  story. 
He  proved  to  be  a  former  resident  of  Mendon.  and  knew 
Mr.  Viner  by  reputation. 

"  You  see.  Miss  Viner,"  he  said,  sympatliizingly,  "  you 
went  to  the  wrong  station.  There  is  a  branch  road  about 
fifty  miles  long  on  which  your  Williamsport  is  situated, 
and  that  road  does  not  terminate  at  the  Grand  Union, 
but  has  a  station  of  its  own.  I  wonder  your  folks  didn't 
tell  you." 

Ruby  felt  a  twinge  of  conscience  as  she  answered, 
"Of  course  they  thought  I  knew  about  the  different 
depots,  but  I  didn't,  for  on  our  frequent  trips  out  of 
the  city  we  have  always  taken  the  train  at  the  Grand 
Union." 

"But,"  the  proprietor  continued,  "you  are  all  right 
now.  I  will  send  a  boy  to  you  with  a  telegraph  blank. 
When  you  have  filled  it  out,  another  boy  will  take  it  to 
the  office,  and  your  money  will  be  here  in  time  for  you 
to  take  the  morning  train.  Now  I  will  send  my  wife  up 
to  see  you;  she  will  go  out  to  supper  with  you,  for  the 
dining-room  is  lonely  at  this  time  of  night.  Then  you 
can  go  to  bed,  and  rest  as  quietly  as  a  kitten." 

Thus  it  happened  that  a  few  minutes  after  twelve 
o'clock  the  anxious  ones  at  home  were  made  still  more 
anxious  by  the  arrival  of  a  telegram. 

Mr.  Viiier  tore  the  envelope  open  with  trembling  fin- 
gers. The  message  ran  thus: 

"  Carried  to  Williamsport,  Ohio,  by  mistake.  Send  ten 
dollars  immediately.  RUBY." 

It  was  a  happy  home-coming,  for  they  were  all  at  the 
train  to  meet  her  when  she  returned  the  following  day. 

When  Ruby  and  Pearl  were  once  more  alone  in  their 
room,  the  former  said,  gravely, 

"  Pearl,  if  you  ever  see  the  least  indication  of  a  return 
of  my  ugly  temper  and.  general  naughtiness,  just  say 
'  Williamsport '  to  me." 

Pearl  kissed  her,  and  gave  her  a  look  which  plainly 
said  that  the  charmed  word  would  never  be  needed. 
Nor  was  it;  for  Ruby,  in  her  few  moments  of  desolation 
on  that  chilly  March  night,  had  learned  that  there  are 
harder  things  in  life  than  obedience  to  a  few  simple  reg- 
ulations. 


HOW  TO  LEARN   TO   SWIM. 

BY   GUS   SUNDSTROM,  CHAMPION   SWIMMER  OF  AMERICA. 

IT  is  not  bard  to  learn  to  swim.  Most  boys  pick  that  up 
just  as  they  do  skating.  To  learn  to  swim  correctly,  how- 
ever, is  a  different  thing.  Correct  swimming  is  like  correct  trot- 
tiii'4  with  race-horses  and  correct  sailing  with  yachtsmen.  The 
boy  who  swims  correctly  uses  every  muscle  in  his  body  in  pre- 
cisely the  way  that  it  should  he  used.  Correct  swimming'  is  as 
scientific  a  pastime,  as  running,  vaulting, or  playing  ball.  If  I 
had  known  how  to  swim  correctly  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  should 
have  been  s.-ived  several  years  of  hard  work  and  misspent 
strength.  It  is  to  save  you  from  making  the  same  errors  that  I 
made,  and  that  any  hoy  will  make  who  picks  up  his  education 
in  swimming  without  instruction,  that  this  article  is  written. 

In  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  where  I  teach  swimming,  I  al- 
ways start  the  hoys  in  shallow  water.  No  boy  should  practice 
in  water  beyond  his  depth.  Except  for  diving,  treading  water, 
and  other  feats,  shallow  water  is  better  than  deep  for  the  aver- 
age swimmer.  With  proper  instruction, a  boy  should  be  able  to 
swim  safely  in  water  of  any  depth  after  a  dozen  lessons.  .Smie 
bovs  uever  learn  how  to  swim.  Thcv  arc  the  same  kind  of  bovs 
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who  never  learn  how  to  play  ball,  and  are  always  last  iu  a  foot- 


A  timid  boy  should  never  be  forced  to  go  into  the  water.  In 
tny  teaching,*!  always  let  a  new  youngster  stand  around  and 
watch  the  older  pupils  until  he  plucks  up  sufficient  courage  to 
step  into  the  tank.  Leading  from  the  floor  to  the  water  in  the 
club  tank  there  is  a  staircase.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  break  a 
boy  in,  and  from  that  you  may  get  some  suggestions.  Of  course 
all  boys  cannot  practise  in  a  tank,  but  any  kind  of  shallow 
water  with  a  hard  and  shelving  bottom  will  do.  My  boys  walk 
down  these  stairs  slowly  when  they  are  beginning,  so  that  they 
may  wet  themselves  gradually.  After  a  while  they  plunge  in, 
and.  that  is  the  way  all  experienced  swimmers  take  the  water 
when  they  know  the  bottom  and  the  depth.  When  iny  ladsgrt 
clou  n  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  I  have  them  play  with  the 
stairs,  pulling  themselves  up  and  letting  themselves  down  so  that 
they  may  get  confidence,  and  learu  how  easy  it  is  to  lift  them- 
selves from  the  bottom  by  proper  efforts.  Some  boys  are  always 
afraid  that  they  will  be  drowned  every  time  they  go  into  the 
water.  Those  boys  never  become  expert  swimmers.  They  al- 
ways hold  their  noses  wheu  they  duck  their  heads  under  water, 

and  they  never  play  water 
polo,  which  is  the  best  game 
that  swimmers  have  ever 
played. 

When  my  boy  learns  that 
the  water  will  not  drown  him 
so  long  as  his  feet  are  on  bot- 
tom and  his  head  is  above  the 
surface,  I  get  him  to  "duck." 
At  first  he  doesn't  want  to  do 
it,  and  he  always  holds  his  nose 
and  shuts  his  eyes.  That  is 
all  right  at  first,  but  after  a 
while  it  is  all  wrong.  The  eyes 
should  be  closed  when  the 
swimmer  strikes  the  water,  but 
when  once  he  is  below  it,  they 
should  be  opened.  At  first  it 
smarts  a  little,  but  that  soon 
passes,  and  a  boy  can  see  al- 
most as  well  under  water  as 
he  can  on  land.  It  is  equally 
easy  to  keep  the  water  out  of 
the  nose  without  holding  it 
with  one  hand,  and  thus  im- 
peding his  swimming.  The  wa- 
ter that  goes  into  the  nostrils 
runs  out  the  instant  you  stand 
on  your  feet  on  the  laud.  It 
does  no  more  harm,  and  is  no 
more  aunoj'ing  than  the  water 
which  gets  into  a  boy's  ears, 
and  is  danced  out  on  shore. 

After  I  have  got  my  boy  into  the  water  and  wet  all  over,  I  tell 
him  to  take  hold  of  the  staircase  with  both  hands  just  above 
his  head.  This  keeps  his  chin  above  the  water.  Then  I  make 
him  lie  on  the  water  on  his  stomach,  and  I  take  his  feet,  one  in 
each  of  my  hands,  and  go  through  the  motions  of  a  correct  kick, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  breast  stroke.  After  two  or  three  exer- 
cises of  this  sort  he  overcomes  in  a  degree  his  fear  of  the  water, 
and  learns  how  to  use  his  legs.  Next  I  take  him  into  the  middle 
of  the  tank,  and  put  him  in  front  of  me,  facing  me.  I  lay  him  on 
his  stomach  on  the  water,  and,  with  his  hands  iu  mine,  I  put  him 
through  the  motions  of  a  complete  stroke.  The  hands  should 
be  outstretched  directly  in  front  of  the  lad,  touching  each  other, 
palms  downward,  with  the  fingers  and  thumbs  close  together. 
The  third  exercise  consists  in  making  the  boy  combine  in  prac- 
tice both  the  arm  and  leg  movements.  I  use  a  belt  and  pole, 
fastening  the  belt  around  his  waist,  and  attaching  a  pole  to  it 
by  a  cord,  but  any  one  can  make  the  same  effect  by  putting  his 
hand  under  a  boy's  stomach,  thus  supporting  him  from  sinking. 
In  two  or  three  lessons  my  boys  know  how  to  swim. 

After  a  boy  can  do  this  with  my  help,  I  make  him  do  it  alone. 
Before  striking  out  he  must  take  a  deep  long  breath,  and  then 
plunge  in  boldly.  He  cannot  drown  as  the  water  is  not  deep 
enough,  and  a  ducking  will  do  him  no  harm.  After  a  few  trials 
he  can  swim  quite  easily.  "When  I  try  him  in  deep  water,  I  use 
a  life-buoy  at  first.  This  is  a  cork  or  rubber  rod  about  three  feet 
long.  The  boy  puts  it  under  his  armpits  and  across  his  chest. 
This  supports  him  nicely.  Any  boy  cau  make  a  life-buoy  out  of 
wood  which  will  answer  as  well  as  those  that  I  use. 


FIG.  i.  BREAST  STROKE. 
(Seen  from  above.) 


FIG.    2.    OVERHAND    STROKE. 

(Seen  from  above.) 


Now  that  you  know  how  a  boy 
should  be  taught  I  he  rudiments, 
I  will  tell  you  how  he  can  be  per- 
feeted  in  this  knowledge.  The 
chief  stroke  is  the  breast  stroke. 
(Fig.  1.)  This  is  the  fundamental 
stroke  in  all  kiuds  of  swimming. 
In  making  it,  the  swimmer  places 
his  hands  directly  in  front  of  him- 
self with  the  hands  touching  each 
other  outstretched,  with  the  palms 
downward,  and  the  fingers  and 
thumbs  close  together.  The  el- 
bows should  be  slightly  extended, 
ami  the  forearms  brought  close 
into  the  chest.  The  artist's  skri ,  h 
will  show  you  precisely  what  I 
mean.  After  inflating  his  chest, 
the  swimmer  launches  forward,  at 
the  same  moment  striking  out 
with  his  arms,  thrusting  them  for- 
ward to  their  entire  length,  beep- 
ing the  hands  close  together  un- 
til they  are  fully  extended,  and 
bringing  them  back  to  their  original  position  in  front  of  the 
chest. 

This  makes  the  stroke  so  far  as  the  arms  are  concerned,  but 
the  legs  play  an  important  part  in  the  exercise.  As  the  arms 
strike  out,  the  legs  are  drawn  together  so  that  the  knees  are 
spread  apart  as  wide  as  possible,  and  the  inner  edges  of  the  feet 
come  together.  The  legs  move  during  the  kick  as  nearly  like 
the  arms  as  their  conformation  allows.  Wheu  the  arms  are  out- 
stretched, the  legs  are  the  same.  As  the  arms  are  brought  -back 
into  place  under  the  chest,  the  legs  are  drawn  up,  and  the  feet 
brought  together.  The  feet  should  push  the  water  squarely 
with  the  sole,  and  when  they  are  fully  extended,  the  big  toes 
should  be  stretched  out  in  a  straight  line  with  the  leg, as  a  bal- 
let-dancer's toe  is  wheu  she  balances  herself  upon  it  in  the 
opera.  As  the  arms  are  extended,  the  feet  should  be  pushed 
down.  Here  is  something  that  most  swimmers  do  not  know, 
and  it  adds  largely  to  speed  in  the  water:  in  pushing  down, 
spread  the  legs  slightly,  and  just  before  the  kick  is  ended,  bring 
the  knees  together  with  all  your  strength.  This  manoeuvre  will 
send  yon  ahead  at  a  great  pace. 

The  overhand  side  stroke,  which  is  called  after  my  name,  is 
the  fastest  stroke  I  know  of.  (Fig.  2.)  I  always  use  it  iu 
my  long-distance  races.  In  using  it,  the  swimmer  can  lie  either 
on  his  right  or  left  side.  Supposing  him  to  be  lying  on  his  right 
side,  his  head  is  turned  toward  the  left,  and  his  right  eye  and 
ear  are  under  water.  He  swings  his  left  arm  around  like  the 
arm  of  a  windmill.  Half  of  the  time  it  is  out  of  the  water  and 
half  of  the  time  it  is  under  it.  The  movement  is  ahead  of  the 
body,  and  on  a  straight  line  with  it.  Meanwhile  the  right  arm 
moves  as  it  does  iu  the  breast  stroke,  except  that  it  stops  at  the 
hip  and  not  at  the  chest,  and  on  the  recover  it  pulls  the  water 
directly  under  the  right  hip,  partly  lifting  the  body  out  of  the 
water.  When  the  left  arm  is  coming  back,  the  legs  are  kicking 
out.  When  the  left  hand  is  fully  extended,  the  legs  are  out- 
stretched, and  the  right  arm  is  straightened  out  back  on  a  Hue 
with  the  chin.  When  the  left  arm  is  coming  down,  the  right  is 
coming  back,  and  the  legs  are  being  drawn  iuto  place  for  an- 
other kick  down.  The  more  downward  the  stroke  of  the  under 
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FIG.    3.     SWIMMING    ON    THE    BACK. 

(Double  back  stroke.) 

hand  is,  the  more  the  swimmer  is  lifted  out  of  the  water.  This 
is  useful  in  swimming  in  rough  water.  This  stroke  is  similar  to 
the  ordinary  underhand  side  stroke,  save,  that  in  mine  one  hand 
is  reached  above  the  water.  This  adds  speed,  as  you  cau  easily 
determine  by  a  trial. 
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Here  is  an  easy  way  to  learn  lion  to  swim  on  the  back.  The 
swimmer  shonlil  roll  over  on  liis  hack,  ;iml  let  his  legs  drop  a 
little  lower  than  his  body.  His  hands  should  be  kept  close  to 
his  Miles,  anil  tin-  paddling  should  be  niatli-  with  the  hands  in  a 
mem,  fashion.  The  motion  should  be  confined  to  the  Lands  and 
\\i-ists.  If  lie  keeps  his  lungs  tilled  with  air,  he  will  timl  swim- 
ming on  the  liaek  to  lie  easy,  rest  fill,  and  enjoyable.  The  stroke 
is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  breast  stroke,  except  that  the 
swimmer's  position  is  reversed.  The  fastest  stroke  for  swimming 
on  the  back  is  the  overhand,  but  it  is  not  practicable  for  gen- 
eral out-door  work, and  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  it.  There  are  several  fancy  back  strokes  which  I  use  upon 
exhibitions  at  the  clnb,  but  thc\  are  not  used  in  practical  s\\  mi- 
ming, and  that  is  what  this  article  aims  to  describe.  Among 
these  strokes  are  the  sword-fish,"  Marching  down  Broadway, "and 
the  windmill. 

He. re  is  the  way  to  learn  how  to  float:  take  a  long  breath  on 
the  back  in  the  water,  and  catch  each  foot  by  the  toes  with  each 

hand.  Now  swing  the 
feet  outward,  and  throw 
the  head  back.  Breathe 
quickly,  and  do  not  let 
the  lungs  become  empty. 
When  you  can  do  this, 
let  go  of  the  feet,  stretch 
out  your  legs,  and  throw 
your  arms  above  your 
head.  If  you  do  this 
properly,  your  face,  fin- 
gers, and  toes  are  all  that 
show  above  the  water. 
When  you  have  learned 

this,  you  can  fold  your  arms  under  your  head  or  on  your  breast, 
and  you  cau  paddle  with  your  hands  or  feet,  anil  make  pro- 
gress through  the  wa.ter  without  tiring  yourself. 

To  tread  water,  raise  your  hands  above  the  water,  and  tread 
up  and  down  with  the  feet,  pointing  the  toes  downward  when 
you  raise  the  feet  up  and  pushing  on  the  water  flat-footed  so  as 
to  raise  yourself  up  so  far  as  possible. 

In  learning  to  dive  stoop  by  the  water's  edge  with  your  el- 
bows resting  on  your  knees,  and  your  hands  in  position  for  the 
breast  stroke.  (Fig.  4.)  Now  plunge  in,  but  do  not  open  your 
eyes  until  your  head  is  under  water.  After  you  can  do  this, 
practise  from  a  higher  posture  until  you  can  plunge  standing 
erect.  lu  doing  this,  you  extend  your  arms  in  front  of  and  above 
your  head,  leap  upward,  and  strike  the  water  with  your  hands. 
In  diving  in  shallow  water  it  is  always  best  to  stoop  before 
the  plunge.  As  I  said  before,  never  open  your  eyes  until  your 
head  is  underwater.  This  is  the  first  rule  in  diving,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  of  them  all. 

It  is  easy  to  swim  under  water  when  you  once  have  learned 
how  to  keep  your  eyes  open  below  the  surface.  You  cau  tell  by 
the  amount  of  light  how  deep  yon  are.  The  best  nnder-water 
stroke  is  the  breast.  When  you  want  to  go  down  deeper  raise 
your  hands  in  making  the  recover,  and  when  you  want  to  come 
up,  paddle  the  water  down  under  your  stomach  and  chest. 


FIG.  4.   LOW  DIVE. 
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A   BRIEF   HINT   TO   THE  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

BY  H.  S.  KELLER. 

presumption  is  that  you  have  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted  with  your  camera;  that  you  have  learned  all 
about  the  capacity  of  your  lens,  and  have  made  yourself  con- 
versant with  the  chemicals  used  in  developing  negatives.  You 
have  the  formulas  safely  settled  in  your  mind  —  though  a  note- 
book is  better,  for  the  mind  will,  no  matter  how  carefully  we 
stow  away  things  among  its  recesses,  become  mixed  at  times. 
You  know  all  about  how  a  tine  picture  should  be  made;  you 
have  scores  of  subjects,  and  with  pardonable,  pride  you  show 
them  to  your  friends.  They  are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  ;  and 
one  of  these  days  you  will  enjoy  the  weeding-out  process,  throw 
away  the  poor  ones,  prize  more  highly  the  good,  and  —  go  back 
anil  retake  the  failures  if  they  are  really  worth  preserving. 

One  of  the  great  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  successful 
landscape  photography  is  the,  proper  grouping  of  figures,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  adds  so  much  to  a  picture  as  a  figure  or  a 
group  of  figures.  You  have  a  broad  rauge  of  subjects  to  choose 
from,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  go  far  for  them.  If  you 
live  in  the  country  or  a  small  town,  you  will  readily  perceive 


what  I  mean  ;  and  even  if  you  are  a  city  resident,  you  cau  get  far 
i  igh  from  the  bustle  to  find  fitting  figures  for 

A   COUNTRY   LAXE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  subjects  that  can  possibly 
occur  to  the  mind  of  the  true  artist;  and  the  longer  you  dabble 
in  amateur  photography,  the  more  artistic  you  will  become,  the 
better  able  yon  will  be  to  choose  that  which  is  right  and  discard 
that  which  is  wrong  or  nnartistic.  One  never  strolls  down  a 
country  bine  without  greeting  little  midgets — lads  and  lasses — 
who  are  in  keeping  with  the  fine  surroundings.  Here  leans  a  gnarl- 
ed old  maplc-ticc  against  a  mossy  wall;  there  are  brier-bushes 
in  that  corner  where  the  zigzag  rail  fence  commences.  It  will 
pay  you  to  give  a  few  pennies  to  the  little  chaps,  and  have 
them  assist  you  to  drag  that  bit  of  half-burnt  stump  into  that 
nice  old  fence  corner.  Between  the  corner  and  the  road  is  a 
small  pool  of  water.  Break  up  its  smooth  surface  by  sticking 
some  flags,  weeds,  and  bits  of  brush  into  the  mud.  You  will  find 
your  subjects  easy,  for  such  as  they  have  been  often  used  by  the 
professional  photographer,  and  next  to  candy,  they  !ike"bein' 
tooken."  Upon  the  stump  place  the  smallest  tot  of  all.  Behind 
her,  with  his  arms  thrown  across  the  top  of  the  wall,  arrange 
the  boy  iu  a  torn  hat ;  and  lying  upon  the  grass  before  the  stump 
have  the  girl  iu  a  gingham  sun-bonnet.  Only  ask  her  to  remove 
the  bonnet,  and  turn  her  face  up  toward  the  tot  seated  upon  the 
stump.  If  there  are  other  figures,  arrange  them  at  a  distance; 
but  be  careful  and  not  have  them  too  conspicuous,  for  the  little 
fence-corner  group  is  to  be  the  gem  of  the  picture.  Have  them 
turn  their  faces  so  that  the  sun  does  riot  shine  directly  in  their 
eyes,  else  your  subjects  will  all  have  a  squinting  as  well  as 
pained  expression.  After  placing  your  camera — and  do  that  so 
that  your  group  will  figure  a  little  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
centre  of  your  picture — tell  the  children  to  do  something.  Tell 
the  boy  leaning  upon  the  stone  vail  to  reach  over  and  pluck 
that  brier  blossom  ;  ask  the  girl  before  the  stump  to  pull  off  one 
of  baby's  shoes  and  hand  it  to  her.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  figures, 
they  will  arrange  themselves  agreeably.  Then  make  your  snap- 
shot, and  all  is  over.  If  you  have  been  careful,  I  assure  you  you 
will  hunt  for  many  a  day  for  a  more  true-to-uature  gem  than 
"  the  country  lane." 


WASHINGTON. 

TTWERYTHING  pertaining  to  this  great  man  is  interesting 
_|jj  to  the  American  people,  and,  indeed,  to  all  who  admire 
true  greatness;  and  among  the  many  incidents  of  his  eventful 
career  there  are  a  few  well-authenticated  stories  known  only 
through  family  traditions. 

It  is  well  known  that  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite of  General  Washington.  It  is  not  so  well  known,  perhaps, 
that  the  gallant  rider's  expenditures  sometimes  exceeded  his 
means,  and  this  subject  was  discussed  by  the  two  heroes  of  the 
Revolution.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  Light-Horse  Harry  was 
visiting  General  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  he  remarked  to 
his  superior  officer  at  the  breakfast-table,  ''I  dreamed  last  night, 
General,  that  you  gave  me  your  estate  iu  the  West." 

The  estate  here  referred  to  was  one  situated  in  what  is  now 
called  West  Virginia,  and,  of  course,  at  that  early  date,  was  con- 
sidered far  west  of  Mount  Vernon.  Some  days  after  this  con- 
versation General  Washington  handed  the  title  of  this  estate  to 
Light-Horse  Harry,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "There,  I  present 
this  estate  to  you,  but  mind  you  do  not  dream  Mount  Vernou 
away." 

All  who  knew  Washington  personally  were  impressed  by  the 
quiet  dignity  of  his  demeanor.  During  the  whole  time  that  he 
was  President  of  the  United  States  he  was  accustomed  to  come, 
unattended,  to  the  Capitol.  One  morning  before  his  arrival  a 
party  of  his  personal  friends  stood  iu  one  of  the  chambers  dis- 
cussing the  dignified  yet.  modest  bearing  of  their  illustrious 
friend.  Prominent  among  these  gentlemen  was  Goiiverneur 
Morris,  whose  unfailing  good  spirits  not  unfrequently  led  him 
to  perpetrate  a  practical  joke.  One  of  the  company  remarked 
that  such  was  Washington's  natural  dignity  of  manner  that  it 
was  impossible  to  lake  a  liberty  with  him.  The  conversation 
grew  more  and  more  animated,  when  Goiiverneur  Morris  ex- 
claimed, "  I  wager,  gentlemen,  that  I  can  take  such  a  liberty 
with  him  without  giving  the  General  the  slightest  offence." 

The  wager  was  accepted,  of  course,  and  as  President  Wash- 
ington entered  the  building  Gouverueur  Morris  met  him,  and  ac- 
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eostrd  him  with   a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  accompanied  by  the 
words,  "  And  how  are  you  this  moruiug,  old  fellow  ?' 

Washington  made  no  reply,  but  simply  turned  and  looked  at 
his  friend.  Gouverueur  Morris  left  him  at  once,  and  returning  to 
the  company,  said,  "  You  are  right,  gentlemen  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  take  a  liberty  with  Washington,  and  I  shall  never  attempt 
.such  a  thing  again.  You  have  won  the  \vagi-r,  gentlemen." 
Tbe  great  man  had  reproved  the  familiarity  of  his  friend  by  a 
look  which  was  more  eloquent  than  a  thousand  words. 

ZlTELLA    C'OCKE. 


A   BROKEN-HEARTED   EOBIX. 

EVERY  season  the  robins  and  other  semi-domestic  birds  seem 
to  get  more  numerous  in  my  neighborhood.  James  Russell 
Lowell,  who  for  more  than  half  a  ceutury  watched  the  birds  in  the 
same  garden,  in  an  essay  written  not  a  very  long  time  ago,  said 
that  he  noticed  that  as  the  original  forests  receded,  and  the 
country  became  more  rilled  with  villages  and  cultivated  farms, 
not  only  robins  and  sparrows  but  all  the  small  song  birds  be- 
came more  numerous.  Birds  of  prey — hawks,  for  instance— do 
not  like  to  stay  for  any  length  of  time  near  houses  in  which 
people  are  living,  and  therefore  in  such  neighborhoods  these 
small  birds  find  greater  security.  This  probably  in  a  measure 
accounts  for  their  increase,  which,  however,  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  fact  that  where  there  are  gardens  and 
small  fruits  these  beautiful  little  creatures  are  very  much  bet- 
ter fed.  Some  thrifty  gardeners  object  to  the  habit  these  charm- 
ing little  fellows  have  of  helping  themselves  to  whatever  they 
please.  And  no  doubt  it  is  provoking  to  have  them  damage  a 
bud  of  promise  so  that  the  expected  fruit  never  amounts  to  any- 
thing. But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  hungry  freebooters  of  the 
air  probably  more  than  earn  the  wages  they  exact  by  killing  in- 
sects and  destructive  bugs  and  worms.  The  pleasure  they  give 
by  their  beauty  and  liveliness  and  by  the  charming  music  they 
make  would  more  than  balance  the  account  even  if  they  were 
more  destructive  than  they  are. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  the  robins  have  been  very  numerous  t  his 
spring.  The  winter  was  not  severe,  and  it  was  evident  when 
they  appeared  that  during  the  cold  weather  they  had  been  in 
happy  hunting-grounds,  and  found  plenty  to  eat.  They  were 
fat  and  lively,  and  puffed  their  crimson  breasts  with  pride.  They 
seemed  early,  too,  in  their  arrival,  for  there  was  many  a  flurry 
of  snow  after  their  coming,  and  it  was  long  before  the  tree  buds 
began  to  swell.  They  seemed  happy  enough,  however,  in  mak- 
ing the  preliminary  arrangemsuts  for  the  serious  business  of  the 
year.  The  cock-robins  were  looking  for  mates,  and  the  hens 
were  modestly  waiting  to  be  wooed.  When  the  weather  became 
a  little  warmer  the  contests  for  mates  also  became  more  warm, 
and  there  was  scarcely  ever  a  time  when  I  could  not  go  out 
among  the  fruit  trees  and  see  a  tight  waxing  hot  between  two 
belligerent  and  rival  birds. 

A  Hottentot,  it  is  said,  when  he  wishes  to  select  a  wife,  goes 
out  into  the  bushes,  and  waits  until  the  girl  of  his  choice  passes 
by.  Then  ho  hits  her  over  the  head  with  a  club.  When  she  re- 
gains consciousness  after  the  blow  she  knows  that  she  has  been 
wooed  and  won.  But  robins  are  more  civilized  and  gallant 
than  Hottentots.  They  do  not  attack  the  hens  and  subdue 
them  into  submission,  but  tight  among  themselves  for  the  choice 
of  mates.  Sometimes  these  tights  are  to  the  death,  and  on  three 
occasions  this  spring  I  have  found  dead  robins  in  my  garden. 
For  nearly  a  week  I  noticed  two  birds,  who  must  have  been  very 
equally  matched,  lighting  with  might  and  main  around  a  cherry- 
tree  near  my  window.  The  feathers  flew  from  them  as  they 
fought,  and  after  the  first  day  it  was  easy  to  recognize  them,  for 
they  were  the  shabbiest-looking  birds  anyw7here  to  be  seen. 

After  a  week  of  lighting  one  of  them  was  whipped  and  gave 
up  the  contest,  and  the  victor,  with  the  lady  robin  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  war,  went  to  work  to  build  a  nest  in  the  cherry- 
tree.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  the  whipped  robin  any  more.  I 
took  for  granted  that  lie  would,  like  a  wise  bird,  seek  another 
uiate.  But  this  ho  does  not  seem  inclined  to  do.  Every  day  he 
sits  in  a  little  hawthorn-bash  close  by  the  cherry-tree  and  looks 
the  picture  of  woe.  He  hangs  his  head,  and  his  scant  plumage 
is  ruffled.  The  busy  pair  in  the  neighboring  tree  seem  to  take 
no  notice  of  him  as  lie  sits  disconsolate. 

What  ails  the  gallant  fellow  is  what  I  should  like  to  know. 
For  three  days  past  he  has  been  joined  in  the  hawthorn-bush, 
now  in  full  flower,  by  a  beautiful  little  red  finch.  For  hours 
they  sit  within  a  foot  of  each  other,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
fiuch  chirps  and  shows  its  black-barred  wings  as  if  to  cheer  up 


the  sad  cock-robin.  But  it  is  all  to  no  purpose.  I  can  see  them 
together  at  this  moment  while  I  write.  And  now  the  mated 
robins  with  straws  in  their  bills  fly  over  the  hawthorn-bush  on 
their  way  to  their  home  in  the  cherry-tree.  The  sad  robin  does 
not  seem  to  notice  them  as  they  pass,  but  the  finch  hops  to  the 
topmost  branch  of  the  hawthorn  and  chirps  a  protest  that  they 
should  flaunt  their  comfortable  happiness  in  the  very  face  of 
him  who  will  not  be  comforted.  Then  back  again  the  bright 
little  fellow  comes  to  its  perch  beside  the  whipped  cock-robin, 
and  sings  its  cheerful  little  soug.  A  little  girl  who  has  with  me 
watched  this  comedy  in  bird  life  says  that  she  is  sure  the 
robin  of  the  hawthorn-bush  is  broken-hearted  over  his  defeat 
and  the  loss  of  his  coveted  mate.  I  don't  know  that  this  is  so, 
but  if  it  is,  I  am  sure  he  would  show  better  taste  if  he  moved 
off  to  other  quarters,  and  left  the  nest-builders  alone  to  their 
happiness.  But  she  thinks  the  finch  too  lovely  for  anything, 
and  in  this  I  thoroughly  agree  with  her. 

JNO.  GILMER  SPEED. 


SOME   OLD   STORIES   OF   PADDY. 

OUR  grandfathers  used  to  laugh  over  the  wit  of  Paddy  quite 
as  much  as  we  do  to-day,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  in 
the  olden  time  Paddy  was  not  much  brighter  than  his  descendants 
are  now.  In  looking  over  an  old  volume  of  curious  anecdotes, 
published  quite  seventy  years  ago,  which  has  been  lying 
upon  my  shelf  for  many  a  day,  I  find  quite  a  number  of  eviden- 
ces that  our  ancestors  had  a  deal  of  fun  provided  for  them  at 
Paddy's  expense,  and  of  very  rare  quality  too. 

One  of  these  stories  is  told  of  the  Irish  servant  of  a  naval 
commander,  who  had  the  misfortune  one  day  to  let  a  teakettle 
fall  overboard.  In  fear  and  trembling  he  rushed  to  his  master, 
and  cried  out  to  him, 

"  Plaze,  yer  honor,  can  anything  be  said  to  be  losht  whin  ye 
know  where  it  is  ?" 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  officer.      "Why?" 

"  Why,  thin,  yer  honor,  ye  may  tiuk  the  taykettle  is  losht,  but 
it  ain't,  sorr.  I  know  where  it  is,  sorr.  It's  at  the  botthom  of 
the  ocean,  sorr." 

It  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  find  fault  with  one  who  made 
such  a  beautiful  bull  as  that  just  because  he  had  lost  so  insignif- 
icant an  article  as  a  teakettle. 

Another  anecdote  teaches  in  mirthful  guise  a  lesson  our  boys 
and  girls  cannot  afford  to  leave  unlearned,  which  is,  that  true  po- 
liteness always  pays.  The  story  states  that  an  Irish  officer  in  the 
midst  of  a  hot  battle  happening  to  indulge  in  the  courtesy  of  a 
bow  to  some  one  on  the  field,  a  cannon-ball  passed  directly  over 
his  head  and  took  oft'  that  of  the  soldier  immediately  behind  him. 
The  bow  alone  saved  his  life,  which  he  had  the  wit  to  see  appar- 
ently, for  turning  to  a  soldier  near  him,  lie  observed,  "  You  see, 
niy  man,  a  fellow  never  loses  anything  by  politeness." 

An  Irish  judge  who  was  much  annoyed  by  loud  conversation 
in  the  court-room  cried  out, 

"  Silence  !  Keep  silence  in  the  court.  Here  I  have  decided  a 
dozen  cases  this  morning  without  hearing  what  one  of 'em  was 
about." 

In  General  Moore's  command  was  an  Irish  soldier  who,  having 
been  asked  if  the  Hollanders  were  a  hospitable  people,  imme- 
diately replied,  "  They  are  that.  Too  much  so.  Oi  was  in  the 
hoshpital  all  the  toime  oi  was  there." 

This  criticism  is  quite  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Englishman 
who  objected  to  the  French  because  he  said  the  stupid  idiots 
couldn't  understand  their  own  language  when  he  spoke  it  to 
them. 

Another  good  story  in  the  collection  over  which  we  can  imagine 
our  grandfathers  laughing  heartily  is  of  an  Irish  gentleman  who 
was  visited  one  day  by  a  friend  who  found  him  very  much  vexed. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  visitor.  '•  You  seem  much 
disturbed." 

"  I  am,"  he  answered.  •'  I've  just  lost  a  new  pair  of  black  silk 
stockings  out  of  my  room  that  cost  me  eighteen  shillings." 

"  Have  you  searched  everywhere  ?"  asked  the  friend. 

"  Y"es,"  he  said,  "  everywhere;  and  not  finding  them  I  have  sent 
for  the  town-crier,  who  will  cry  them  and  offer  a  half-crown  re- 
ward." 

The  friend  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  owner  should  offer 
so  small  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  stockings  of  silk,  and  of 
such  value. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  replied,  in  a  confidential  tone.  "Nobody 
'11  know.  I  ordered  the  crier  to  say  they  were  worsted." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  he  got  them. 
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PARADOXICAL. 
HARRY  (to  LVM;/1.  '-I  SAY,  NO  FAIR  COMING  so  CLOSE!    YOU'RE  NEARER  THAN  i  A.M.' 


AN  AXE  TO  GRIND. 

"Is  your  father  at  1 ic  ?"  asked  Mr.  Smith. 

" No,  sir,"  answered  Dau  ;  "Imt  you  will  liml  the  grindstone 
in  the  shed." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  the  grindstone,"  replied  Mr.  Smith.  "  What 
made  you  think  that  I  did  .'" 

"  Because  papa  says  you  never  come  here  unless  you  have  an 
axe  to  grind,"  answered  Dan,  innocently. 


you  broke  this  rule,  and  he  might  lie  "fa  r<- 
vengeful  spirit  and  return  at  night  and  bile 
the  heads  off  your  favorite  bantams. 

If  iu  the  course  of  the  chase  your  horse 
should  stumble  and  throw  yon  oft',  do  not  in- 
sist that  the  fox  shall  wait  until  you  can  get 
aboard  again  and  catch  up.  This  is  asking 
favors  of  your  adversary,  which  sport.-mcu 
nr\cr  (In. 

.\e\er  go  fox-hunting  dressed  in  your 
Fanutleroy  velveteen  suit.  Your  sash  might 
get  caught  on  a  barbed  wire  fence  and  pull 
you  oft'  your  horse,  or  if  it  were  a  red 
sash  and  you  v\cre  passing  through  a  field 
where  a  viriims  bull  was  grazing,  the  bull 
would  probably  chase  you  and  make  you  for- 
gel  all  about  the  fox. 

If  any  great  sportsman  tells  you  that  he 
once  caught  a  fox  by  putting  salt  on  his  tail 
don't  laugh  because  it  is  an  old  joke,  but  re- 
ply that,  you  have  heard  of  its  being  done. 
If  yon  add  that  you  thought,  however,  it  was 
only  elephants  and  anacondas  that  were 
caught  that  way,  he  will  probably  tell  you 
that  you  are  a  bright  boy  and  give  you  a 
nickel. 

If  you  ever  catch  a  fox  in  a  mouse-trap  alive  be  very  kind  to 
him,  but  pull  his  teeth  before  you  let  him  cat  out  of  your  hand. 

CAKLYLE  SMITH. 


JUMBLE  RHYME. 
(Who  can  read  it  aright?) 
The  bats  fly  high 

—  the  town, 
Having  a  circus  in  mid-air, 

'A[u.iom  Sutfqtnnj, 
Enjoying  a  jolly  time  there. 

The  Chinese  read    o.  "- 
=•    5 
I  suppose  they  do  it  because 

the  world.  They  live 
And  defy  all  our  common  laws. 


A  SLIGHT  DIFFERENCE. 

HARVEY.  "Where  you  going,  mamma  .'" 

MAMMA.  "  I  am  going  to  a  reception,  dearie." 

And  half  an  hour  later,  Harvey,  who  was  playing  out  iu  the 
yard,  said  to  a  lady  who  was  about  to  ring  the  door-bell :  "  My 
mamma  isn't  at  Lome;  she's  gone  to  a  deception." 


VERY  RICH. 

RACHEL.  " My  father  is  the  richest  man  in  town." 
MAY.  "  My   father  is   richer  than   yours.      He  has  his   teeth 
trimmed  with  n"ld.'' 


SPORTING    RULES    FOR   BOYS. 

FOX-UL'NTING- 

THE  real  fox-hunter  chases  the  fox  upon  horseback  and  with 
the  aid  of  dogs.  Hence  you  must  never  attempt  to  hunt  the 
fox  riding  on  a  goat,  behind  a  pack  of  tabby  cats. 

Remember  always  that  foxes  are  very  sensitive  animals,  so 
that  if  you  by  some  fortunate  chance  happen  to  be  in  at  the 
death,  do  not  make  his  last,  moments  unhappy  by  saying  that 
you  would  rather  have  a  hair-brush  than  his  brush. 

Never  attempt  to  tire  a  fox  you  may  be  hunting  by  shouting 
funny  stories  after  him,  making  him  laugh  so  heartily  that  he 
loses  his  breath  and  lies  down  and  dies. 

If  you  have  a  pet  fox  and  he  happens  to  get  loose  in  your 
room  at  night,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  hunt  for  him  under 
your  bed  with  a  broomstick  or  anything  else  you  may  Lave 
handy,  not  relying  on  horses  and  hounds,  which  would  be  out  of 
place  in  a  bedroom. 

Do  not  attend  a  fox-hunt  on  foot  unless  you  have  a  120  -  yard 
hurdle  record  of  under  two  and  a  quarter  seconds.  You  would 
not  be  iu  the  chase  after  the  first  hurdle  otherwise. 

It  is  not  considered  good  sport  to  lie  in  waiting  for  a  fox  at 
the  entrance  to  his  home  in  the  expectation  of  hitting  him  on 
his  head  with  a  club  when  he  comes  back  at  night  from  business. 

Should  the  fox  happen  to  lie  unusually  spunky,  and  turn  about 
and  chase  you,  do  not.  think  it  necessary  to  stop  and  argue  with 
him,  trying  to  convince  him  that  his  course  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  game,  but  put  on  all  the  speed  you  can  and 
go  home.  If  you  have  no  speed,  climb  a  tree  and  stay  there  un- 
til the  fox  goes  home. 

When  you  have  caught  the  fox  do  uot  cut  off  his  tail  and  let 
him  go,  but  kill  him  at  once.  He  would  never  forgive  you  if 


PARTLY. 

AUNT  RACHEL.  "PEGGY  GIRI,,  WUAT  KIND  OF  A  HOT™  HAVE 
YE  MADK  OF  TUIS  SLKEVK  ?  'PEARS  I.IKK  YE  MUST  11R  _LF.FT-IIAN]'KD, 
AIN'T  YK?" 

NEW  PROTfiGEE.  "W"AAI..  VFS  'M.  PA'TLT.  ON  ONE  SIDE  I's 
LEF'-HANDED,  AN'  ON  TUDDK.R  SIDE  I's  nn;iiT-iiAM»F.it.'' 
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THE     DULCOVE     LIFE=SAVINQ     STATION. 


BY  M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE,  JUN. 


IT  all  came  out  of  Harry  Blake's  visit  to  Narragansett 
Pier,  while  enjoying  his  vacation.  If  lie  had  not  gone 
from  there  to  see  the  life-saving  station  at  Point  Judith, 
theDulcove  shore  would  have  remained  unequipped.  But 
when  Harry  returned  to  Dulcove,  a  quiet  spot  on  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  where  his  father  and  a  few  other  gentlemen 
had  their  summer  cottages,  the  contrast  distressed  him. 
He  felt  that  a  life-saving  station  would  give  Dulcove 
existence  just  the  spice  of  variety  it  needed. 

"Wrecks!"  said  his 
matter-of-fact  cousin  Tom 
Dow.  "  There  are  about 
as  many  shipwrecks  in 
Central  Park  as  here. 
Why,  not  more  than  ten 
boats  beside  the  Back 
Ache  and  the  Jonah 
come  into  Dulcove  all 
summer  long." 

"That  may  all  be," 
said  Harry;  "but if  they 
should  come,  and  the 
wind  blew  great  guns 
from  the  northeast, 
where  would  they  be  ? 
That's  what  I  want  to 
know." 

Aleck  Johnston,  a 
Washington  boy  of  the 
Dulcove  settlement,  had 
more  imagination  than 
Tom,  and  took  kindly  to 
the  scheme.  Even  Tom 
at  length  caught  enough 
of  the  other  boys'  enthu- 
siasm to  give  his  aid  to 
the  enterprise. 

They  debated  about  ap- 
plying to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  or  Interior 
for  an  outfit.  In  some 
doubt  as  to  which  official 
cared  for  the  region  near 
high  -  water  mark,  they 
decided  as  a  compromise 
to  build  the  station  them- 
selves. 

Some  boards  left  over 
from  Mr.  Blake's  new 
stable  served  for  raw  ma- 
terial. The  buijding  had 


so  few  architectural  pretensions  that  even  the  question  of 
a  flag-pole  was  deferred. 

Harry  had  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  mortar, 
breeches  buoy,  and  uncapsizable  life-boat  the  Point  Ju- 
dith men  had  shown  him.  For  the  first  year,  however, 
they  were  fain  to  content  themselves  with  a  boat  alone. 
Everything  else,  they  said,  would  come  next  year. 

"But  where  is  the  boat  to  come  from?"  asked  Aleck, 
when  the  rude  building  was  finished. 
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"  Oli.  tliiit's  all  arranged,"  said  Harry.  "  Jake  Glad- 
ding, the  'native'  thai  brings  us  scallops  out  of  season, 
has  a  glorious  old  skill',  si.  :uly  as  a  church — for  a  skill' — 
a  'good  burdensome  Ixnvt.'  lie  calls  her.  He's  told  me 
we  can  have-  her  for  six  dollars." 

For  six  dollars  she  \vas  bought.  Her  leaks  were 
calked,  her  sides  built  up  a  hoard  higher,  and  what  the 
boys  called  airtight  compartments  put  under  the  bow 
and  stem  seats.  When  Harry  painted  D.  L.  S.  S.  No. 
].'!,  in  green  on  each  side  of  her  bow,  Aleck  and  Tom 
thought  him  little  short  of  inspired,  and  the  Dulcove 
Life-saving-  Station  complete.  Why  13,  none  of  them 
could  have  said,  but  it,  looked  remarkably  well. 

And  now  that  all  tilings  were  ready,  and  the  boys  had 
drilled  themselves  into  getting  No.  13  under  way  with 
the  speed  of  fire-engine  horses,  it  did  seem  as  if  Dulcove 
was  a  poor  place  for  wrecks.  The  August  weather  was 
very  fine,  and  nothing  happened  to  the  few  boats  that 
brought  Newport  people  up  to  see  their  Dulcove  friends. 

''  If  that  miserable  old  buoy  wasn't  oft'  the  point,"  said 
Aleck,  "they  might  get  on  the  rocks."  Yet  somehow 
they  never  did. 

The  boys  did  not  like  the  way  the  visitors  always 
laughed  when  the  object  of  the  new  shed  was  explained. 
They  bore  themselves  with  dignity,  however,  and  once 
rescued  Mrs.  Blake's  maiden  aunt  from  a  crab  on  the 
bathing  beach  when  every  one  thought  she  was  drowning. 
They  did  not  say  much  about  that  feat  or  the  few  other 
false  alarms  that  brought  them  out.  Their  day  was  yet 
to  come.  Patiently  they  waited  for  it,  and  in  this  wise 
it  came. 

Aleck  Johnston  had  a  sister.  She  was  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  towards  the  end  of  August  the  young  man 
of  her  choice  came  from  Washington  to  spend  his  vaca- 
tion with  the  Johnstons.  The  boys  soon  found  out  that 
he  knew  more  about  girls — one  at  least — than  boats. 
They  scorned  him  accordingly.  He  made  a  bad  begin- 
ning by  asking  if  their  life-saving  station  was  meant  for 
gulls  or  fishes.  Even  Aleck  called  his  future  brother-in- 
law,  when  out  of  hearing,  a  lubber.  To  Harry  Blake  he 
was  simply  exasperating. 

"When  a  fellow  doesn't  know  any  more,"  he  said, 
"  than  to  leave  the  Back  Ache's  centre  board  down  when 
he's  sailing  before  the  wind,  he'd  better  go  back  to  school, 
or  Washington,  or  somewhere.  I'm  glad  he's  not  going 
to  marry  my  sister." 

Mr.  Mutchmore,  however,  like  many  another  young 
man  in  the  summer,  thought  he  knew  only  a  little  less 
than  the  wisest  about  boats.  In  truth,  he  did  not  even 
know  that  yachtsmen,  unlike  poets,  are  both  born  and 
made;  that  they  are  dressed  is  not  enough.  And  his 
perfect  yachting  costume,  white  from  cap  to  shoes,  did 
not  make  a  yachtsman  of  him.  One  afternoon,  when 
the  boys  were  off  in  the  Sack  Ache,  he  asked  his  fiancee 
to  take  a  sail  with  him  in  the  Jonah.  Now  the  Jonah 
belonged  to  Mr.  Johnston,  and  was  notoriously  a  clumsy 
thing  to  handle.  She  had  been  bought  as  an  ordinary 
New  Bedford  whale-boat,  thirty  feet  long,  and  without 
sails.  Mr.  Johnston  had  put  two  masts  into  her,  rigged 
her  with  jib,  fore,  and  main  sail,  and  made  her  steer  with 
a  wheel.  Taken  for  ail  in  all,  she  demanded  as  nimble 
sailing  as  any  craft  afloat.  Mr.  Johnston,  a  quick  sailor 
himself,  had  learned  to  manage  her,  but,  if  he  had  been 
asked,  he  would  no  more  have  let  his  daughter  go  out 
with  Mutchmore  alone  than  he  would  have  thought  him- 
self of  trying  to  manage  a  frigate  single-handed. 

He  was  not  consulted,  however,  and  Miss  Johnston  was 
not  proof  against  Mutehmore's  persuasions.  Luckily  there 
was  a  light  breeze,  and  except  for  a  general  clumsiness  in 
handling  sheets,  halyards,  and  wheel,  Mutchmore  did  far 
better  than  he  ought  to  have  expected. 

The  boys  returning  in  the  Back  Ache  were  delighted  to 
see  him  "  rniss  stays"  nearly  every  time  he  tried  to 


go  about,  having  recourse  in  each  case  to  an  oar  to  get 
the  Jonah  off  on  the  next  tack. 

Not.  without  hopes  of  something  interesting,  the  boys, 
when  they  had  put  up  the  Back  Ache,  repaired  to  the  sta- 
tion. Awkwardly  enough,  Mutchmore  stood  down  the 
cove  and  out  a  little  way  into  the  bay.  Back  again  he 
came  at  last,  trying  lirst  to  sail  too  close  into  the  wind, 
and  then,  when  he  headed  for  the  landing  to  put  Miss 
Johnston  ashore,  keeping  his  sheets  trimmed  flat,  with 
the  wind  well  in  the  quarter. 

He  made  the  pier  in  the  poorest  style,  bumping  the 
boats  so  hard  that  Aleck  was  really  glad  his  father  was 
not  at  hand  to  express  an  opinion  of  the  harm  probably 
done.  Miss  Johnston,  however,  was  safely  landed  at  last. 

"Now  we'll  have  some  fun,  boys,"  said  Harry  Blake. 
"He  will  have  a  merry  old  time  picking  up  the  moor- 
ings." 

The  Jonah's  buoy  was  northeast  of  the  landing,  so  that 
her  course  lay  directly  before  the  moderate  southwest 
breeze.  A  light  skiff,  used  for  going  between  the  shore 
and  the  boat,  was  made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  buoy-rope. 

With  the  liveliest  interest  the  boys  watched  the  whale- 
boat  under  Mutehmore's  curious  handling. 

"She  won't  begin  to  round  to  in  the  room  he's  left 
her,"  laughed  Harry,  as  she  came  almost  opposite  the 
buoy. 

"  Of  course  she  won't,"  joyously  exclaimed  the  others. 

"Look  at  him,  look  at  him!"  cried  Aleck  in  delight. 
"He's  going  right  over  the  buoy-rope!" 

Sure  enough,  the  tender's  bow  swung  rapidly  round, 
and  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  side  of  the  moving 
craft.  Then  she  bumped  hard  against  the  Jonah's  side 
almost  at  the  stern,  and  the  buoy,  dragged  by  its  tighten- 
ing line,  quickly  disappeared  under  water. 

The  boys  had  all  run  to  the  water's  edge,  and  were 
looking  eagerly  to  see  what  would  happen  next. 

"  I  do  believe  the  rope's  caught  between  the  rudder  and 
the  stern-post,"  cried  Harry.  "  Yes,  yes,  it  has!" 

And  just  then  everything  cleared  away.  The  skiff 
swung  with  a  snap  up  into  the  wind,  the  buoy  reared  it- 
self up  out  of  the  water,  and  the  Jonah  moved  majestically 
on  ;  but,  to  the  boys'  untold  delight,  with  the  rudder  un- 
shipped. The  strain  of  the  buoy-rope  had  raised  the  rud- 
der-pins right  out  of  the  rings  which  held  it  to  the  stern- 
post.  It  dangled  behind  her  like  an  unhinged  door. 

"Here's  sport!"  said  Aleck.  "He's  sailing  off  before 
the  wind  wing  and  wing  without  a  rudder,  or  an  idea  how 
to  bring  her  up  into  the  wind!  Boys,  we've  got  to  save 
him  !  Our  chance  has  come.  Man  No.  13!" 

As  quick  as  thought  the  life-boat  was  launched,  and 
her  two  pair  of  oars  cut  the  water  as  fast  as  the  strong 
young  arms  could  drive  them.  Tom  Dow,  as  coxswain, 
half  standing  in  the  stern,  leaned  eagerly  forward,  and 
between  his  cries  of  "Hit  her  up,  boys!  Put  it  to  her!" 
kept  them  informed  of  Mutehmore's  frantic  movements. 

The  poor  youth  was  completely  demoralized.  He 
nearly  fell  over  the  stern  trying  to  ship  the  rudder,  which 
would  not  ship.  He  rushed  forward  and  let  go  the  jib- 
halyards,  thinking  some  good  might  come  of  the  thing 
always  done  first  when  Mr.  Johnston's  afternoon  sails 
were  over.  He  tore  madly  back  to  the  stern,  hauled  in 
both  fore  and  main  sheets;  but  as  the  boat  made  no  re- 
sponse, except  to  go  a  little  more  slowly,  let  them  out 
again. 

His  worst  torture  was  the  sight  of  No.  13  steadily  draw- 
ing nearer  to  him,  manned  by  those  horrible  boys  he  had 
snubbed  ever  since  he  came  to  Dulcove. 

They  must  not  help  him.  The  humiliation  would  be 
beyond  bearing.  He  bravely  told  himself  he  would 
perish  first. 

Meanwhile  the  boys  had  come  almost  alongside. 

"Lower  your  sails  and  let  go  your  anchor,"  yelled 
Aleck.  "  We'll  tow  you  in." 
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"Mind  your  own  business!"  replied  Mutchmore.  "  I 
know  what  I'm  about." 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  about?"  came  back  with 
a  wicked  chuckle  from  No.  13. 

"None  of  your  business,"  cried  Mutchmore,  angrily. 

Rather  slowly  but  very  surely  the  Jonah  was  near- 
ing  the  rocks  inside  the  buoy  off  Dulcove  Point,  and  as 
the  tide  was  out,  their  black  line  showed  above  the 
water. 

A  few  more  shots  were  exchanged  between  the  two 
boats.  The  boys  saw  the  situation  was  growing  critical. 

"  I  won't  stand  by,"  said  Aleck  to  the  other  two,  "and 
see  my  father's  boat  knocked  to  pieces  by  such  a  man  us 
Mutchmore.  We  must  board  him."  Then  he  cried  out, 
"  If  you  don't  get  down  those  sails  and  drop  your  anchor, 
we'll  have  to  come  aboard  and  take  care  of  you." 

The  resolute  tone  of  the  offer  was  anything  but  pleas- 
ing to  Mutchmore.  "Don't  you  dare,"  he  replied.  "  I'll 
knock  down  the  first  one  of  you  that  touches  this  boat." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  a  fool !"  said  Aleck.  "  We're  not  going 
to  hurt  you,  and  we  are  coming  aboard." 

Mutchmore  blustered,  and  made  a  faintly  decent  show 
of  resistance  as  No.  13  came  alongside,  and  the  boys 
scrambled  over  the  Jonah's  high  gunwale. 

"  Hurry  up,"  said  Harry.  "  We'll  be  on  those  rocks  be- 
fore we  know  it.' 

The  anchor  went  over  like  a  shot,  Miilchmore  protest- 
ing all  the  while,  and  saying  that  was  just  what  he  meant 
to  do  when  it  was  necessary;  he  only  wanted  to  scare 
them.  The  old  Jonah  swung  round  to  the  wind,  so  near 
the  rocks  that  the  dangling  rudder  almost  touched  them. 

"It  would  take  all  night  to  beat  back  against  this 
breeze  steering  with  an  oar.  We  must  tow  her  over. 
Mutchmore,"  Harry  ordered,  sternly,  dropping  the  Mr.  for 
the  first  time,  "get  into  the  life-boat,  and  take  the  bow 
oar.  I  suppose  you  know  how  to  row?" 

Beaten,  but  still  fuming,  Mutchmore  did  as  he  was  bid. 
It  took  half  an  hour  to  row  to  the  moorings.  The  Jonah 
was  heavy,  and  the  boys  took  turns  at  the  stroke  oar, 
keeping  Mutchmore  to  his  bow  seat  without  respite. 

At  length  the  old  whale-boat  was  safely  moored,  the 
sails  furled,  and  the  rudder  shipped  with  unexpected  ease 
by  the  boys  standing  in  No.  13,  hitched  astern. 

The  knowledge  that  Aleck's  sister  had  seen  the  whole 
affair  added  not  a  little  to  Mutchmore's  ill  grace  as  he 
crawled  up  the  landing-steps.  And  when  Mr.  Johnston, 
laughing,  said,  "The  next  time  you  want  to  go  sailing, 
Mutchmore,  don't  leave  me  out  of  your  crew,"  he  merely 
muttered  something  about  a  clumsy  old  tub,  and  sulked 
off  to  the  house  alone. 

Before  the  evening  was  over,  he  admitted  in  confidence 
to  Miss  Johnston  that  perhaps  there  was  a  funny  side  to 
it  all;  and  when  he  left  Dulcove,  a  few  days  later,  he  ac- 
tually laughed  at  Aleck's  last  words: 

"  Don't  forget  to  see  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
speak  about  those  medals  for  the  D.  L.  S.  S.  We  saved 
your  life,  you  know,  even  if  you  did  object." 

The  boys  felt  that  the  station  was  a  success,  and  their 
summer  not  wasted. 


THE    PEES1DENTS. 

OF  the  first  seven  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  four  were 
from  Virginia,  two  from  Massachusetts,  and  one  from  Ten- 
nessee. Three  of  the  seven  died  on  July  4th,  and  two  on  the  same 
day  and  year.  Two  of  them  were  on  the  committee  of  three 
that  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  two  died 
on  the  same  day  and  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Of  the  first  five  only  one  had  a  son,  and  that 
sou  became  President.  The  initial  letter  of  the  surnames  of 
two  out  of  the  seven  is  the  same  ;  the  initial  of  two  others  the 
same,  and  the  initial  of  remaining  two  the  same.  The  one  whose 
initials  stand  alone  is  he  who  stands  alone  in  greatness  and  the 
unalloyed  admiration  of  the  world,  George  Washington. 
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MY  GRANDFATHER'S  REMINISCENCES   OF 
THE    REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

MY  mother's  father,  grandsire  Hugh  Duncan,  served  through 
the  whole  period  of  thr  Revolutionary  war,  and  when  ho 
died,  in  Ohio,  in  184(i,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one  years, 
he  left  all  his  books  and  papers  to  me. 

One  day,  while  looking  over  the  latter,  I  found  an  old  diary, 
beginning  in  1775  and  extending  down  to  1631,  in  which  was 
recorded  not  only  a  complete  family  history,  but  also  many  in- 
teresting incidents  of  the  war-times. 

From  this  ancient  document  I  transcribe  (literally,  except  for 
some  slight  changes  in  spelling)  two  excerpts,  the  first  of  which 
contains  a  never  heretofore  published  anecdote  of  George  Wash- 
ington. For  the  reader's  better  understanding  of  the  second,  I 
may  explain  that  my  grandfather  had  a  dearly  beloved  brother, 
Andrew,  two  years  older  than  himself,  who,  when  the  colonies 
revolted  against  the  rule  of  King  George,  took  part  with  the 
royalists  and  enlisted  in  the  British  army,  in  which  his  father 
had  been  at  one  time  a  distinguished  officer.  These  two  brothers 
parted  in  June,  1775,  and  fighting  on  opposite  sides,  never  saw 
or  heard  of  each  other  for  several  years. 

lint  let  the  time-worn  record  speak. 

"And  so  the  weary  war,  big  with  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
went  on,  sometimes  wellnigh  quenching  in  defeat  the  hopes  of 
the  long-enduring  patriots,  and  again  cheering  them  to  fresh 
sacrifices  by  achievement  of  brilliant  victories. 

"Amidst  all  the  chances  of  battle  I  had  escaped  without  a 
wound,  and  during  that  terrible  winter  of  1777-8,  when  Wash 
iugton  shared  the  miseries  of  his  half-naked,  half-starved  troops 
at  Valley  Forge,  I  remained  in  perfect  bodily  health,  though  my 
labor  and  anxiety  of  mind  had  been  greatly  increased  by  my 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Captain  of  a  volunteer  company. 

'•  I  may  properly  record  here  a  slight  incident,  tending  to 
prove — if  such  proof  be  needed — that  our  revered  Commander- 
in-chief,  though  so  grand  and  stately  in  demeanor  and  carriage, 
and  so  inaccessible  to  unduly  familiar  approach,  yet  possessed  a 
heart  kindly  and  compassionate,  and  ever  in  sympathy  with  the 
sorrows  of  the  lowly.  No  historian,  to  my  knowledge,  has  noted 
the  circumstance,  esteeming  it,  perhaps,  too  trifling,  but  such 
trifles  are  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  crown  of  great  lives. 

"  In  my  company  there  was  a  young  Virginian,  a  mere  boy  of 
seventeen,  named  John  Woodville.  This  youth,  naturally  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  was  utterly  unfit  to  endure  the  privations 
and  hardships  to  which  we  were  at  that  time  subjected;  yet  so 
ardent  was  his  patriotism,  so  indomitable  his  courage,  that  even 
when  scarce  able  to  walk  no  persuasion  could  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  ranks. 

"One  bleak  dny  in  February  my  command  was  detailed  for 
outpost  duty,  and  we  had  to  tramp  several  miles  through  mud- 
dy slush  and  half -melted  snow.  Young  Woodville,  though 
barely  strong  enough  to  carry  a  musket,  would  not  accept  the 
leave  I  offered,  but  insisted  upon  taking  his  usual  place;  and  so 
bravely  and  uncomplainingly  he  staggered  along  that  none  sus- 
pected his  true  condition,  until,  after  inarching  a  half-mile,  he 
suddenly  sank  down  upon  a  log  by  the  road-side,  entirely  incap- 
able of  taking  another  step. 
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"I  at  once  ordered  lour  of  liis  comrades  to  carry  him  back  to 
camp,  but  the  noble  boy  said  : 

"  'No,  Captain,  you  will  need  all  your  men.  l.ravr  nir  here  till 
tlic  relieved  company  comes.  I  only  want  a  .short  rest.' 

"  Forcing  my  heavy  overcoat  11)1011  the  poor  fellow,  1  very  re- 
Inclanlly  acceded  to  his  rec|iiest,  and  our  duty  being  urgent,  \ve 
pa-- eil  on.  Shortly  afterwards  (as  we  learned  later),  General 
Washington,  riding  alone,  a  not  unusual  habit  with  him,  came 
to  the  spot.  Seeing  the  helpless  soldier,  he  dismounted  and 
kindly  questioned  him. 

"  The  young  hero  was  almost  too  far  gone  for  speech,  but 
recognizing  his  adored  commander,  managed  to  murmur,  while 
feebly  attempting  a  salute,  'Oh,  General,  I  am  only  tired  out, 
and  will  be  fit  for  duty  again  in  an  hour  or  two.' 

"Washington  closeh  seauned  the  boy's  pale  face,  felt  of  his 
pulse,  and  pityingly  said:  'Poor  child!  you  must  be  returned  to 
your  home.  Are  your  parents  living?' 

"  '  My — mother--  is — General  —  and — she — has — no — other — 
child, 'the  fainting  boy  gasped. 

"'Heavenly  Father!'  exclaimed  the  deeply  moved  General, 
'does  our  cause  demand  such  a  sacritice  as  this — the  only  sou 
of  a  widow  '!' 

"  Then,  without  another  word,  the  great  soldier  lifted  his 
humble  follower  into  his  own  saddle,  mounted  behind  him,  ami, 
supporting  him  in  his  arms,  conveyed  him  tenderly  to  head- 
quarters. «heie  he  himself  assisted  to  nurse  him  back  to  some 
degree  of  strength ;  and  four  days  afterwards  sent  him,  with  an 
honorable  discharge,  home  to  his  mother,  strictly  enjoining  her 
not  to  part  with  her  only  child  again.  Yet  three  years  there- 
after this  same  John  Woodville,  then  a  robust  man  and  holding 
a  Lieutenant's  commission,  fought  beside  me  at  Yorktown  ! 

"From  this  time  and  up  to  September,  1781,  it  was  not  my 
fortune  to  be  engaged  in  any  important  battle,  but  in  that 
month  Washington,  having  previously  despatched  General  La- 
fayette with  a  small  force  to  keep  the  enemy  in  play,  marched 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  attack  Coruwallis,  who 
was  then  intrenched  at  Yorktown,  Virginia. 

"The  American  troops  were  on  this  occasion  greatly  superior 
to  those  of  the  British  both  in  numbers  and  condition,  and  early 
in  October  we  had  completely  surrounded  their  works. 

"As  the  hovering  French  Heel  cut  off  all  supplies  by  sea,  the 
capture  of  the  place  was  but  a  question  of  time,  unless,  indeed, 
General  Clinton  should  speedily  arrive  with  re-enforcements  for 
the  enemy,  which,  however,  he  failed  to  do. 

•'While  the  short  siege  was  in  progress,  a  good  deal  of  hard 
fighting  occasionally  occurred  outside  the  works,  the  besieged 
making  many  desperate  sallies  in  the  hope  of  destroying  our 
batteries,  a  purpose  in  which  they  more  than  once  partiall\  suc- 
ceeded, though  without  much  detriment  to  us,  all  damages  being 
quickly  made  good. 

"On  a  certain  morning,  the  regiment  to  which  I  belonged  was 
stationed  with  two  others  to  guard  a  six-gun  battery,  when  the 
enemy  sent  out  a  force  of  one  thousand  picked  men  with  orders 
to  silence  our  lire,  if  possible,  and  spike  the  guns — a  forlorn  hope 
indeed! 

"As  this  splendidly  drilled  column  swept,  with  the  precision 
of  a  machine,  along  our  left  front,  I  noticed  at  its  head  a  company 
of  grenadiers  whose  proud  bearing  and  resolute  advance  com- 
pelled my  admiration  despite  the  absorbing  anxiety  of  the 
moment. 

"  But  now,  before  a  shot  was  fired  on  either  side,  the  flashing 
bayonets  of  the  doomed  host  came,  down  to  a  level  wall  of  steel, 
and,  with  loud  cheers,  they  charged  straight  upon  us.  Ah,  hope- 
less valor  !  reckless  .sacrifice  of  life!  The  odds  were  too  great! 
the  venture  too  desperate! 

"A  quick  command,  the  thunder  of  grape-laden  cannon,  a 
long,  rolling  volley  of  musketry  from  thrice  their  own  number, 
and  the  rash  assailants  were  stopped  in  mid-career.  Scores 
upon  scores  fell  in  their  tracks;  the  whole  body  wavered  for  an 
instant,  as  wavers  a  Held  of  ripe  corn  shaken  by  the  wind,  then 
turned  and  lied  back  to  cover — all  but  the  grenadier  company  ! 

"These  grand  soldiers  still  held  their  ground,  and  filled  up 
the  gaps  in  their  formation  as  steadily  as  if  on  parade,  but,  alas! 
only  to  be,  while  they  stubbornly  stood,  overwhelmed  and  cut 
off  by  the  immediate  rush  of  our  own  battalions.  Nearly  all 
threw  down  their  arms  on  being  fairly  surrounded,  but  a  few 
there  were  who,  disdaining  surrender,  seemed  to  choose  death 
rather  than  captivity. 

"Now  our  men,  not  being  yet  worked  up  to  the  pitch  of  blood- 
thirstiness,  did  not  shoot  down  these  persistent  lighters,  but 
rushing  upon  them  in  a  body  disarmed  all,  save  one  gigantic 


Sergeant,  who.  with  clubbed  musket  and  savage  strength,  kept 
In.-  lues  at  bay,  or  knocked  them  about  like  so  man}'  children, 
whenever  they  sought  to  lay  hands  on  him. 

I  his  contemptuous  and  useless  resistance  proved  too  much 
for  the  patience  of  our  mercifully  inclined  soldiers,  and  just  as 
I,  attracted  by  (he  strange  struggle,  arrived  upon  (he  scene, 
one  of  them  stepped  back  out  of  the  melc'e,  hastily  loaded  his 
gun,  and  levelled  it  at  the  head  of  the  foolhardy  Britisher.  One 
half-second  more,  and  the  defiant  grenadier  would  have  lain 
among  the  dead,  had  not  I,  at  the  instant  my  man  pulled  trigger, 
struck  up  his  musket  and  called  out: 

"  '  Do  not  kill  the  poor  fellow.  It  is  needless  slaughter.  And 
now,  sir,' addressing  the  Sergeant,  •surrender  your — 

"  But  I  got  no  further.  The  moment  the  man  heard  my  voice 
he  cast  upon  me  one  searching  glance,  threw  down  his  musket, 
and  joyfully  shouting,  'Hugh!  my  brother  Hugh!'  rushed  into 
my  extended  arms. 

"At  this  singular  (le'ii<ni<ii«>it  the  tumult  around  us  suddenly 
ceased,  and  the  American  soldiers,  struck  dumb  b\  astonishment, 
stood  for  a  brief  space  silent  and  motionless.  Then,  their  chiv- 
alrous instincts  prevailing,  they  broke  into  hearty  and  oft-re- 
peated cheers  ;  while  we,  Andrew  and  I,  thus  strangely  reunited 
after  a  separation  of  six  years,  had,  I  fear,  a  little  of  the  grime 
of  battle  washed  off  our  bearded  cheeks  by  very  nnsoldierlike 
tears.  We  had  parted  when  fair- faced  boys,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that,  covered  as  both  now  were  with  blood  and  dust,  we  had 
not  sooner  recognized  each  other,  though  I  ought  to  have 
known  Andrew  anywhere  from  his  unusual  stature — he  being  six 
feet,  and  four  inches  in  height  and  strong  as  a  giant. 

"As  I  write  these  lines  I  am  six-and-seventy  years  old  ;  I  have 
known  many  joys  during  my  long  pilgrimage  on  cart  h  ;  and  yet, 
on  looking  back.it  seems  to  me  that  this  v\  as  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  niy  life — it  meant  so  much  to  our  aged  father  and 
mother,  to  our  only  sister,  and  to  ourselves!''  W.  TIIO.M.SII.N. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

THE    BOYS    IN    A    SEMINOLE    CAMP. 

1  LTHOUGH  Ul-we  started  out  from  the  slough  that 
J\.  had  proved  such  a  haven  of  safety  in  one  direction, 
he  quickly  found  cause  to  change  it  for  another.  This 
cause  was  the  lameness  of  the  boys,  for  their  blistered 
feet  felt  as  though  parboiled,  and  each  step  was  so  pain- 
ful that  it  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  take  another. 
They  were  also  faint  for  want  of  food,  and  exhausted  by 
their  recent  terrible  experience.  The  young  Indian  was 
also  suffering  greatly.  The  moccasins  had  been  burned 
from  his  feet,  and  the  act  of  walking  caused  him  the 
keenest  pain;  but  no  trace  of  limp  or  hesitation  betrayed 
it,  nor  did  he  utter  a  murmur  of  complaint. 

He  had  intended  leading  them  directly  to  their  own 
camp;  but  that  was  miles  away,  and  seeing  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  reach  it  in  their  present  condition,  he 
changed  his  course  toward  a  much  nearer  place  of  refuge. 
He  soon  found  that  to  get  Worth  even  that  far  he  must 
support  and  almost  carry  him.  As  for  Sunnier,  he  clinch- 
ed his  teeth,  and  mentally  vowing  that  he  would  hold  out 
as  long  as  the  barefooted  Indian,  he  strode  manfully 
along  behind  the  others  with  his  gun,  which  he  had  re- 
tained through  all  their  struggles,  on  his  shoulder. 

In  this  way,  after  an  hour  of  weary  marching,  they  en- 
tered a  live-oak  hummock,  into  wThich  even  the  fierce  for- 
est fire  had  not  been  able  to  penetrate.  Here  they  were 
soon  greeted  by  a  barking  of  dogs  that  announced  the 
presence  of  some  sort  of  a  camp.  It  was  that  of  the 
Seminole  party  which  had  been  detailed  to  conduct  our 
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explorers  across  the  Ever- 
glades, and  act  as  guards 
about  their  halting-places. 
There  were  about  twenty 
men  in  this  party,  and  as 
they  had  brought  their 
women  and  children  with 
them,  and  had  erected  at 
this  place  a  number  of  pal- 
metto huts,  the  camp  pre- 
sented the  aspect  of  a  reg- 
ular village.  Poor  Worth 
had  just  strength  enough 
to  turn  to  Sunnier,  with 
a  feeble  smile,  and  say, 
"At  last  we  are  going  to 
see  one,"  when  he  sank 
down,  unable  to  walk  an- 
other step. 

A  shout  from  Ul-we 
brought  the  inmates  of  the 
camp  flocking  to  the  spot. 
Both  the  boys  were  tender- 
ly lifted  in  strong  arms 
and  borne  to  one  of  the 
huts,  where  they  were  laid 
on  couches  of  skins  and 
blankets.  They  were  spec- 
tacles calculatedto  move 

an  Indian's  heart.  Their  clothes  were  in  rags,  while 
their  faces  and  hands  were  torn  by  the  saw-palmettoes 
through  which  they  had  forced  their  way.  Worth  was 
found  to  have  received  several  cuts  from  the  sharp  hoofs 
of  the  wounded  deer,  and  he  was  blood-stained  from  head 
to  foot.  Besides  this,  they  were  begrimed  with  smoke 
and  soot  until  their  original  color  had  entirely  disappear- 
ed. They  were  water-soaked  and  plastered  with  mud 
and  ashes.  Certainly  two  more  forlorn  and  thoroughly 
wretched-looking  objects  had  never  been  seen  there  or 
elsewhere  than  were  our  canoemates  at  that  moment. 

But  no  people  know  better  how  to  deal  with  just  such 
cases  than  the  Indians  into  whose  hands  the  boys  had  so 
fortunately  fallen,  and  within  an  hour  their  condition 
was  materially  changed  for  the  better.  Their  soaked  and 
ragged  clothing  had  been  removed,  they  had  been  bathed 
in  hot  water  and  briskly  rubbed  from  head  to  foot.  A 
salve  of  bear's  grease  had  been  applied  to  their  cuts  and 
to  their  blistered  feet,  which  latter  were  also  bound  with 
strips  of  cotton  cloth.  Each  was  clad  in  a  clean  calico 
shirt  of  gaudy  colors  and  fanciful  ornamentation.  Each 
had  a  gay  handkerchief  bound  about  his  head,  and  a  pair 
of  loose  moccasins  drawn  over  his  bandaged  feet.  Each 
was  also  provided  with  a  red  blanket  which,  belted  about 
the  waist  and  hanging  to  the  ground,  took  the  place  of 
trousers. 

Thus  arrayed,  and  sitting  on  their  fur  couches,  with  a 
steaming  sofkee  kettle  and  its  great  wooden  spoon  be- 
tween them,  it  is  doubtful  if  their  own  parents  would 
have  recognized  them.  For  all  that  they  were  very  com- 
fortable, and  by  the  way  the  sofkee  was  disappearing, 
it  was  evident  that  their  appetites  at  least  had  suffered  110 
injury.  They  had  at  once  recognized  sofkee  from  Quo- 
rum's description.  They  also  knew  the  history  of  the 
wooden  spoon;  but  just  now  they  were  too  hungry  to  re- 
member it,  or  to  care  if  they  did. 

At  length,  when  they  had  almost  reached  the  limit  of 
their  capacity  in  the  eating  line,  and  began  to  find  time 
for  conversation,  Worth  remarked,  meditatively: 

"I  believe,  after  all,  that  I  like  fishing  better  than 
hunting.  There  isn't  so  much  excitement  about  it,  but, 
on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  more  satisfactory." 

"  Fishing  for  what  ?"  laughed  Sunnier.  "  For  bits  of 
meat,  with  a  wooden  spoon,  in  a  Seminole  sofkee  kettle, 


SUMNER    AND    WORTH    IN    T1I1C    SKMINUI.E    CAMP. 


and  looking  so  much  like  an  Indian  that  your  own  father 
would  refuse  to  recognize  you  ?" 

"  If  I  thought  I  looked  as  much  like  an  Indian  as  you 
do,  I  would  never  claim  to  b6  a  white  boy  again,"  retort-  • 
ed  Worth. 

"I  only  wish  that  I  could  hold  a  mirror  up  in  front  of 
you,"  replied  Sumuer;  and  then  each  was  so  struck  by 
the  comical  appearance  of  the  other  that  they  laughed 
until  out  of  breath  ;  while  the  stolid-faced  Seminole  boys, 
stealthily  staring  at  them  from  outside  the  hut,  exchanged 
looks  of  pitying  amazement. 

After  this  Sunnier  still  further  excited  the  wonder  of 
the  young  Indians  by  performing  several  clever  sleight- 
of-haiid  tricks,  while  Worth  regretted  his  inability  to 
dance  a  clog  for  their  benefit.  Then  calling  Ul-we  into 
the  hut,  Sunnier  presented  him  with  his  shot-gun,  great- 
ly to  the  "Tall  One's"  satisfaction.  Worth  was  again 
distressed  that  he  had  nothing  to  give  the  brave  young- 
fellow  ;  but  brightened  at  Simmer's  suggestion  that  per- 
haps Ul-we  would  go  with  them  to  Cape  Florida,  where 
Mr.  Manton  would  be  certain  to  present  him  with  some 
suitable  reward  for  his  recent  service. 

When  Ul-we  was  made  to  comprehend  what  was  want- 
ed of  him,  he  explained  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  go 
with  them  then,  but  that  he  would  meet  them  at  Cape 
Florida  on  any  date  that  they  might  fix.  So  Sunnier  fix- 
ed the  date  as  the  first  night  of  the  next  new  moon,  and 
Worth  added  a  request  that  he  should  bring  with  him  all 
the  occupants  of  the  present  camp,  which  he  promised  to 
do,  if  possible. 

Although  the  boys  had  no  idea  of  where  they  were,  they 
felt  confident  that  somehow  or  other  they  would  be  able 
to  keep  the  appointment  thus  made,  and  also  that  the 
Mantons'  yacht  would  be  on  hand  about  the  same  time. 
They  tried  to  find  out  from  Ul-we  how  far  they  were 
from  Cape  Florida  at  the  present  moment;  but  he,  having 
received  orders  not  to  afford  any  member  of  Lieutenant 
Carey's  party  the  slightest  information  regarding  the 
country  through  which  they  were  passing,  pretended  not 
to  understand  the  boys'  questions,  and  only  answered, 
vaguely,  "  Un-cah  "  to  all  of  them. 

By  this  time  the  day  was  nearly  spent,  and  it  was  sun- 
set when  the  boys'  own  clothes  were  returned  to  them, 
dried,  cleaned,  and  with  their  rents  neatly  mended  by 
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the  skilful  needles  of  the  Seminole  squaws.  Then  Ul-\ve 
said  lie  was  ready  to  take  tlieni  to  their  own  eanip,  and 
though  tliev  uonld  gladly  have  stai<l  longer  in  tills  in- 
teresting  village,  the  boys  reali/.ed  that  they  ought  to  re- 
lieve Lieutenant  Carey's  anxiet;  as  soon  as  possible.  So 
they  expressed  their  willingness  to  accompany  Ul-we,  but 
hoped  that  the  walk  would  not  lie  ;i  long  one. 

"No  walk,"  replied  Ul-we,  smiling.  "Go  Injun  boat. 
Heap  quick." 

Accompanied  by  half  the  camp,  and  shouting  back, 
"  Heep-a-non-est-cha,"  which  they  had  learned  meant 
^•ood-hy,  to  the  rest,  they  followed  their  guide  a  short 
distance  to  the  head  of  a  narrow  ditch  that  had  evidently 
been  dug  by  the  Indians.  Here  they  entered  Ul-we's 
canoe,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  poling  they  realized,  in 
spite  of  the  darkness,  that  they  were  once  more  on  the 
edge  of  the  Everglades. 

After  skirting  the  forest  line  for  some  time,  they  turned 
sharply  into  a  stream  that  entered  it,  and  again  the  boys 
found  themselves  borne  rapidly  along  on  a  swift  current 
through  a  cypress  belt.  An  hour  later  they  saw  the  glow 
of  a  camp  fire  through  the  trees,  and  their  canoe  was  di- 
rected toward  it.  Stepping  out  as  the  canoe  slid  silently 
up  to  the  bank,  the  boys,  wishing  to  surprise  their  friends, 
stole  softly  in  the  direction  of  the  circle  of  fire-light.  On 
its  edge  they  paused. 

At  one  side  of  the  lire  sat  Lieutenant  Carey,  looking 
worn  and  haggard;  Quorum  stood  near  him  gazing  into 
the  flames  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  dejection; 
while  the  sailor,  looking  very  solemn,  was  toasting  a  bit 
of  fresh  meat  on  the  end  of  a  stick. 

"No,''  they  heard  the  Lieutenant  say,  "I  can't  con- 
ceive any  hope  that  they  have  escaped,  for  the  only  traces 
that  I  found  of  them  led  directly  toward  the  fire.  How  I 
can  ever  muster  up  courage  to  face  Mrs.  Ran  kin  or  meet 
the  Mantons  with  the  news  of  this  tragedy,  I  don't  know.'' 
"Hit's  a  ter'ble  t'ing,  sah.  Ole  Quor'm  know  him 
couldif  do  hit." 

"Then  it's  lucky  you  won't  have  to  try,"  exclaimed 
Sumner,  joyously,  stepping  into  sight,  closely  followed  by 
Worth. 

"Oh,  you  precious  young  rascals!  You  villains, 
you!"  cried  the  Lieutenant,  springing  to  his  feet,  and 
seizing  the  boys  by  the  shoulders,  as  I  hough  about  to 
shake  them.  "How  dared  you  give  us  such  a  fright '. 
Where  have  you  been  '." 

"  <  hit  deer-hunting,  sir,"  answered  Sumner,  demurely. 

Quorum    was   dancing   about    them,   uttering   uncouth 

and    inarticulate   expressions   of   joy;    while    the   sailor, 

having  dropped  his  meat  into  the   lire,  where  it  burned 

unheeded,  gazed  at  them  in  speechless  amazement. 

They  told  their  story  in  disjointed  sentences,  from 
which  their  hearers  only  gathered  a  vague  idea  that  they 
had  killed  a  deer  in  the  burning  forest,  been  rescued 
from  the  flames  by  an  Indian,  and  borne  in  his  arms  to  a 
Semiiiole  village  in  the  Everglades,  from  which,  by  some 
unseen  means,  they  hail  just  come. 

"  I'll  bring  him  up,  and  he  can  tell  you  all  about  it 
himself,"  concluded  Sumner,  turning  toward  the  landing- 
place,  to  which  the  Lieutenant  insisted  on  accompanying 
him,  apparently  not  willing  to  trust  him  out  of  sight. 

But  neither  Ul-we  nor  his  canoe  was  there.  He  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  momentary  confusion  to  disap- 
pear, and  the  Lieutenant  said  he  was  thankful  their 
canoes  had  not  disappeared  at  the  same  time. 

When  they  returned  to  the  fire,  they  found  Quorum 
hard  at  work  cooking  venison  steaks. 

"  Then  you  did  get  a  deer,  sir,  after  all?''  queried  Sum- 
ner. 

"No;   I  only  wounded  one,  and  lie  escaped.      This  fel- 
low  was  one  of  a  herd  that,  terrilied  by  the   fire,  came 
crashing  right  into  camp,  and  was  shot  by  the  sailor." 
"That's  the    way   I   shall    hunt  hereafter."  exclaimed 


Worth     "stay   quietly   and  safely  in    camp,  and  let  the 
game  come  to  me." 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

(INK    l  iF    THE    RAREST    ANIMALS    IN    TOE    WORLD. 

AFTER  their  day  of  excitement,  terror,  and  anxiety, 
the  explorers  passed  a  happy  evening  around  their  cam]* 
lire,  and  Lieutenant  Carey  gained  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
boys'  adventures  and  escapes.  He  admitted  that  the 
kindness  shown  them  in  the  Seminole  camp  gave  him  a 
new  insight  into  the  Indian  character,  and  wished  that  he 
might  have  had  a  chance  to  thank  and  reward  Ul-we  for 
his  Krave  rescue  of  the  young'  canoemates.  He  also  re- 
gretted that,  he  could  not  have  visited  that  Indian 
camp,  and  hoped  that  the  appointment  made  by  the  boys 
with  I'J-we  might  be  kept. 

In  spite  of  their  recent  hearty  meal  of  sofkee,  a  prepa- 
ration of  which  they  spoke  in  the  highest  terms,  the  boys 
were  able  to  do  ample  justice  to  Quorum's  venison  steaks, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  old  negro.  He  would 
have  felt  deeply  grieved  if  they  had  allowed  any  amount 
of  feasting  in  an  Indian  camp  to  interfere  with  their 
enjoyment  of  a  meal  that  he  had  cooked,  no  matter  how 
short  an  interval  might  have  elapsed  between  the  two. 

Although  the  boys  felt  rather  stiff  and  lame  the  next 
morning,  it  did  not  prevent  their  being  ready  bright  and 
early  to  continue  their  journey.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  once  more  afloat  in  their  own  canoes,  and  this  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  they  now  had  a  swift  current 
with  them.  It  was  a  glorious  March  day,  and  all  nature 
seemed  to  share  their  high  spirits  as  they  glided  smoothly 
down  the  beautiful  river.  The  water  swarmed  with  fish 
and  alligators,  and  the  adjacent  forests,  were  alive  with 
birds.  Among  the  innumerable  fish  that  darted  beneath 
them,  they  soon  began  to  recognize  several  salt-water 
varieties,  which  assured  them  that  the  ocean  could  not  be 
far  off. 

As  the  three  canoes  were  moving  very  quietly  along 
abreast  and  close  together,  the  Psyche  suddenly  glided 
over  a  huge  black  object  that  for  an  instant  seem- 
ed inclined  to  rise  and  lift  it  bodily  into  the  air.  As  it 
was  dropped  back,  there  was  a  tremendous  floundering, 
and  all  three  of  the  light  craft,  were  rocked  so  violently 
that  only  the  skill  of  their  navigators  saved  them  from 
capsizing. 

"Was  it  a  waterquake?"  inquired  Worth,  with  a  very 
pale  face,  as  soon  as  his  fright  would  allow  him  to  speak. 

"Yes;  and  there  it  goes,"  laughed  the  Lieutenant, 
pointing  to  a  great  dim  form  that  could  just  be  seen 
moving  swiftly  off  through  the  clear  water. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  whale,"  said  Sumner. 

"No,"  answered  Lieutenant  Carey;  "but  it,  was  the 
next  thing  to  it.  It  was  a  manatee,  or  sea-cow.  I  have 
seen  them  in  the  lower  Indian  River,  but  did  not  know 
they  were  found  down  here.  I  wish  you  boys  might 
have  had  a  good  look  at  him,  though,  for  the  manatee  is 
one  of  the  rarest  animals  in  the  world.  It  is  warm-blood- 
ed and  amphibious,  lives  oil  water- grasses  and  other 
aquatic  plants,  grows  to  be  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long, 
\M  i'jlis  nearly  a  ton,  and  is  one  of  the  most  timid  and 
harmless  of  creatures.  It  is  the  only  living  representa- 
tive of  its  family,  all  the  other  members  being  extinct. 
The  Indians  hunt  it  for  its  meat,  which  is  said  to  be  very 
good  eating,  and  for  its  bones,  which  are  as  fine-grained 
and  as  hard  as  ivory.  In  general  appearance  it,  is  not 
unlike  a  seal.  It  can  strike  a  powerful  blow  with  its 
great  flat  tail,  but  is  otherwise  unarmed  and  incapable  of 
injuring  an  enemy.  Several  have  been  caught  in  nets, 
and  shipped  North  for  exhibition,  but  none  of  them  has 
lived  more  than  a  few  weeks  in  captivity." 

"What  made  that  fellow  go  for  us  if  he  isn't  a  fighter?" 
asked  Worth. 
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"  He  didn't,"  laughed  the  Lieutenant.  "  He  was  prob- 
ably asleep,  and  is  wondering  why  we  went  for  him.  I 
can  assure  you  that  he  was  vastly  more  scared  than  wo 
were." 

"  He  must  have  been  frightened  almost  to  death  then,'' 
said  Sunnier. 

Soon  after  this  they  saw  a  landing-place  on  the  left 
bank.  Stopping  to  examine  it,  they  discovered  a  trail 
leading  through  a  fringe  of  bushes,  behind  which  was  an 
Indian  field  covering  an  old  shell  mound,  and  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  In  it  were  growing  sweet-potatoes, 
melons,  squashes,  sugar-cane,  and  beans  —  a  supply  of 
which  they  would  gladly  have  purchased  had  the  pro- 
prietors been  present.  As  they  were  not,  and  necessity 
knows  no  law,  our  canoe-men  helped  themselves  to  what 
they  needed,  and  when  they  left,  the  load  of  the  cruiser 
was  materially  increased. 

At  length  they  heard  the  dull  boom  of  surf,  and  real- 
ized that  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  separated  them 
from  the  ocean.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  boys  uttered  joyous  shouts 
as  they  looked  out  over  its  bar  and  saw  a  limitless  ex- 
panse of  blue  waters,  unbroken  by  islands,  glistening  in 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun. 

With  light  hearts  they  went  into  camp  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  sandy  point  separating  the  quiet  waters  on 
which  they  had  been  floating  from  the  long  swells  of  the 
open  sea.  They  intended  running  out  of  the  river  and 
down  the  coast  in  the  morning,  for  from  their  surround- 
ings, as  well  as  from  the  general  course  they  had  taken 
through  the  'Glades,  the  Lieutenant  was  satisfied  that 
they  must  be  considerably  to  the  north  of  Cape  Florida. 

The  boys  determined  to  sleep  in  their  canoes  that  night, 
and  rigged  up  the  little-used  striped  canoe  tents  for  that 
purpose.  While  they  were  doing  this,  and  the  Lieuten- 
ant was  pitching  his  own  tent  on  shore,  and  the  others 
were  collecting  drift-wood  on  the  beach,  there  came  a 
hail  from  across  the  river. 

''  Hello,  there !     Bring  a  boat  over  here,  can't  ye .'" 

It  was  the  first  white  man  they  had  seen  since  leaving 
the  Transit,  and  going  over  in  the  cruiser  Sumuer 
brought  him  back.  He  proved  to  be  a  barefooted  boy, 
a  year  younger  than  Worth,  and  yet  he  was  the  mail- 
carrier  over  the  most  southerly  land  route,  and  one  of 
the  most  lonesome,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  sev- 
enty-mile stretch  between  Lake  "Worth  and  Biscayne 
Bay,  and  every  week  this  boy  or  his  younger  brother 
walked  the  whole  distance  and  back  along  the  beach 
with  a  mail -sack  on  his  back.  He  had  to  cross  the 
mouths  of  two  rivers,  for  which  purpose  he  kept  an  old 
skiff  at  each  one.  It  sometimes  happened,  as  in  the 
present  case,  that  some  other  beach  traveller  would  ap- 
propriate his  boat,  and  leave  it  on  the  wrong  side.  Then, 
unless  fortunate  enough  to  find  some  one  to  set  him 
across,  he  would  be  obliged  to  brave  the  sharks  and  other 
sea -monsters  with  which  these  rivers  swarm,  and  swim 
over  after  his  own  boat.  Along  his  route  were  three 
houses  of  refuge,  situated  twenty  miles  apart,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Life-saving  Service.  Each  of  them  con- 
tained a  single  keeper,  and  these  were  the  only  persons 
seen  by  the  lonely  mail-boy  while  on  his  toilsome  tramps. 

The  boy  was  greatly  interested  in  the  canoes,  which  he 
declared  were  the  neatest  little  tricks  he  ever  did  see,  but 
he  scouted  the  idea  of  sleeping  in  them.  "Why,"  said 
he,  "some  of  them  sharks  or  porpusses  what  uses  round 
here  nights  will  run  inter  ye  an'  upsot  ye  quicker 'n  wink." 

He  was  amazed  that  they  should  cruise  in  such  tiny 
craft,  and  begged  them  not  to  think  of  attempting  to 
run  down  the  coast  in  them.  On  the  whole  he  regarded 
our  young  canoemates  as  particularly  daring  and  reck- 
less fellows,  and  they  regarded  him  in  much  the  same 
light,  though  he  made  light  of  his  lonely  beach  tramps,  on 
which  he  often  met  bears,  panthers,  or  other  wild  animals. 


He  told  them  that  they  were  about  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Cape  Florida;  that  there  was  a  "  station"  on  the 
beach  six  miles  north  of  them  ;  that  turtle  were  beginning 
to  lay  eggs,  and  bears  to  frequent  the  beach  in  search  of 
them;  that  sharks  grew  larger  in  those  very  waters  than 
anywhere  else  on  the  coast;  and  tha*  an  easterly  wind 
would  blow  in  the  morning,  which  would  prevent  their 
crossing  the  bar.  Having  delivered  himself  of  this  in- 
formation, the  boy  slung  his  mail-sack  over  his  shoulders, 
and  started  off  at  a  brisk  pace  up  the  soft  shelving  beach. 

After  what  he  had  told  them  about  sharks,  Sumner 
and  Worth  concluded  not  to  sleep  in  their  canoes  that 
night.  They  might  have  done  so  with  perfect  safety,  for 
no  shark  was  ever  known  to  overturn  a  boat  for  the  sake 
of  getting  at  a  human  being  inside  of  it. 

The  next  morning  the  mail-boy's  prediction  in  regard 
to  the  east  wind  was  verified.  It  was  blowing  briskly  at 
sunrise,  and  already  a  big  sea  was  rolling  in.  Their 
boats  would  not  live  in  it  a  moment,  and  consequently  they 
must  stay  where  they  were  until  the  wind  changed. 

After  breakfast  the  Lieutenant  sat  in  his  tent  writing, 
the  sailor  was  repairing  a  torn  sail,  Quorum  was  taking 
a  nap,  and  the  boys  were  left  to  their  own  devices  for 
amusement.  An  hour  or  so  later  Lieutenant  Carey,  the 
sailor,  and  Quorum  were  startled  by  loud  calls  for  help 
from  the  beach,  and  hurried  in  that  direction  to  see  what 
new  scrape  the  boys  had  got  into  now. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE   COMPANY   WHO   TEY. 

BY  MAKGARET   E.  SANGSTER. 

YES,  I  love  the  little  winner 
With  the  medal  and  the  mark ; 
He  Las  gained  the  prize  he  sought  for, 

He  is  joyous  as  a  lark. 
Kvery  our  will  haste  to  praise  him, 

!!<•  is  ou  the  honor  list; 
/'IT  a   tender   thought,  my  darlings. 
For  the  one  who  tried,  and  missed. 

One?    Ah  me!    They  count  by  thousands, 

Those  who  have  not  gained  the  race, 
Though  they  did  their  best,  and  fairest, 

Striving  for  the  winner's  place. 
Only  lew  can  reach  the  laurel, 

JIauy  see  their  i-hanee  tlit   by; 
I've  a  tender  thought,  my  darlings, 

For  the  earnest  band  who  try. 

'Tis  the  trying  that  is  noble. 

If  you're   made  of  sterner  stuff 
Than  the  laggards  who  are  daunted 

Wlieu   the  bit  of  road  is  rough. 
All  will  praise  the  happy  winners, 

But  when  they  have  hurried  by, 
I've  s  song  to  cheer,  my  darlings, 

The  great  company  who  try. 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN'S  EARLY  YEARS.* 

BY   CHARLES   CARLETON  COFFIN. 

VI. 

DENTON  OFFUT,  merchant,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  in 
the  summer  of  1831,  wanted  to  send  a  lot  of  corn, 
pork,  and  live  pigs  to  market.  He  could  load  a  flat-boat 
on  the  Sangamon,  float  it  to  the  Illinois,  down  that  stream 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans.  He  could 
not  go  himself,  but  must  have  somebody  whom  he  could 
trust.  Just  how  it  came  about  we  do  not  know,  but  in 
some  way  he  learned  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had 
just  driven  an  ox  team  from  Indiana,  and  who  was  living 
near  Decatur,  had  already  made  a  successful  trip  down 
the  Mississippi,  and  that  he  was  honest  and  could  be 
trusted.  Offut  had  no  boat,  and  must  build  one.  Lin- 

*  The    previous    articles  in   this  series  were  published    in    HAKPEB'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  Nos.  627,  630,  636,  64:.',  aud  650. 
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THE    SLAVE    AUCTION    AT    XE\V    ORLEANS. 


coin  was  just  the  man.  for  lie  had  worked  with  his  father 
as  carpenter,  could  hew  timber,  and  make  mortises. 

A  few  weeks  later  Lincoln  and  John  Hanks  were  at 
work  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangamou,  cutting  down  trees, 
sawing  planks,  and  building  the  boat.  They  were  so 
diligent  that  in  four  weeks  from  felling  the  first  tree  it 
was  completed,  launched,  loaded  with  barrels  of  pork  and 
bags  filled  with  corn,  and  floating  down  the  Saiigamon. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  boat  would  glide  over  the  dam  at 
New  Salem, but  it  grounded  instead,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  obtain  a  canoe,  carry  the  corn  to  the  shore,  and  reload 
it  after  getting  the  boat  below  the  dam.  Farther  down 
stream  they  were  to  take  a  herd  of  pigs.  But  the  animals 
had  no  intention  of  being  driven  on  board.  They  could 
not  be  coaxed  by  corn  strewn  on  the  ground.  Lincoln 
was  not  to  be  foiled,  and  by  main  strength  carried  them 
in  his  arms  one  by  one  upon  the  boat.  The  cargo  com- 
pleted, they  floated  into  the  Illinois,  and  upon  the  current 
of  that  river  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans. 

Planters  are  there  from  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  to 
obtain  slaves  to  work  in  the  cotton-fields.  The  twoboat- 
iiii-n  saunter  into  the  mart,  and  behold  negro  men,  wo- 
men, boys,  and  girls  standing  on  a  bench  around  the  walls 
of  the  room,  the  planters  looking  into  their  mouths,  as  they 
would  look  at  the  teeth  of  ahorse.  The  auctioneer  proclaims 
their  good  qualities  as  he  would  those  of  a  horse  or  mule. 
Maybe  they  are  members  of  a  church — Christians — there- 
fore regarded  as  more  valuable  than  irreligious  slaves. 
His  hammer  falls.  A  husband  and  wife  are  forever  sep- 
arated. Children  never  again  will  behold  their  father 
and  mother.  Abraham  Lincoln  goes  out  from  the  auction- 
room  with  his  blood  on  lire.  There  is  a  choking  in  his 
throat,  a  quivering  of  his  lips,  as  he  turns  to  his  fellow- 
boatman,  "  If  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  that  thing,  I'll 
hit  it  hard,  bv  the  eternal  God  !" 


Who  is  he  to  hit  the  "thing"  a  blow?  He  is  a  boatman, 
splitter  of  rails,  teamster,  backwoodsman.  Nothing  more. 
His  poverty  is  so  deep  that  his  clothes  were  in  tatters, 
and  he  could  hardly  appear  in  public  till  Nancy  Miller 
made  him  a  pair  of  trousers.  What  position  of  influence 
or  power  is  he  likely  to  attain  to  enable  him  to  strike  a 
blow?  The  "thing"  which  he  would  like  to  hit  is  in- 
corporated into  the  frame-work  of  society,  and  legalized 
in  half  of  the  States  composing  the  republic.  It  is  in- 
trenched in  church  and  state  alike,  accepted  by  doctors  of 
divinity  as  beneficent  to  the  human  race,  as  authorized  and 
blessed  by  Almighty  God.  It  is  a  political  force,  recog- 
nized in  the  Constitution,  entering  into  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation. Is  there  the  remotest  probability  that  he 
ever  will  be  able  to  smite  such  an  institution?  Why 
utter  the  words?  Why  raise  the  right  hand  toward  hea- 
ven and  swear  a  solemn  oath?  Was  it  that  some  dim 
vision  of  what  might  come  to  him  through  divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  unfolding  years?  Was  it  an  illumination  of 
spirit  that  for  the  moment  forecast  an  impending  conflict 
between  right  and  wrong  in  which  he  would  Jake  a  con- 
spicuous part?  Was  it  the  whispering  to  him  by  a  divine 
messenger  of  the  unseen  realm  that  he  was  to  be  a  chosen 
one  to  wipe  the  "thing"  from  the  earth,  and  give  deliver- 
ance from  bonds  to  millions  of  his  fellow-men?  If  we 
conclude  that  the  words  only  fell  from  his  lips  by  chance, 
their  utterance,  taken  in  connection  with  what  he  did  in 
after-years  in  giving  freedom  to  four  millions  of  slaves, 
is  very  wonderful. 

The  pigs,  pork,  and  corn  sold  and  the  "boat  disposed  of, 
Lincoln  and  Hanks  took  passage  for  St.  Louis  on  a  steam- 
boat. There  were  slaves  on  board.  As  he  saw  their  ab- 
ject condition  and  recalled  the  scene  he  had  witnessed 
at  New  Orleans,  he  became  silent,  thoughtful,  and  sad. 
Through  life  he  remembered  it. 
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A   ROMANCE   OF 
LAKE  GEORGE. 

BY  CHARLES  LEDYARD  NORTON. 

g    your     name     of 
French  origin,  Al- 
phonse  ?" 

' '  Yes,      Miss      Cora, 
Blumpy    was   French,'' 
answered  the  old  voya- 
geur.      "My — w'at  you 
call    him?  — my    great- 
gran' —  great-pere,      he 
was    name    Wliitefoot. 
The   first   one  he   come 
over  with  the   Sieur  de 
Champlain.     I  have  his 
pique  and  his   iron   hat 
still    in   my  cabaiie  on 
the       Richelieu.        His 
name  was  Blancpied." 
Cora  looked  puzzled. 
Alphonse      was     our 
cook,    boatman,    guide, 
and  man  of  all  work  in 
camp  011  a  lovely  little 
island  on  Lake  George. 
We   were   lying    about 
on    the     fragrant    pine 
needles,   watching     the 
Fourth -of -July       fire- 
works  up   at   the  head 
of  the  lake,  near  the  dis- 
tant hotel.     We    could 
see   a  red  glow  on  the 
paddle-boxes  of  the  Ho- 
ricon    as    she    steamed 
to  her  wharf ;  the  rock- 
ets mounted   slowly  up 
above  the  solemn  moun- 
tains, and  now  and  then 
the    reverberation  of   a 
bursting   bomb  boomed 
down  the  lake,  mellow- 
ed by  distance.    For  the 
most  part  the  water  was 
like    burnished     silver, 
save  where   it  was   rip- 
pled by  oars  or  paddles, 
and    for    every    rocket 
that  mounted  skyward 
another     went      down, 
down     into     the     clear 
black  depths  below. 

Cora  had  been  trying 
to  keep  up  her  French 
by  talking  with  Al- 
phonse, but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  her 
choicest  Parisian  ac- 
cent failed  miserably 
when  confronted  with 
the  pure  article  of  Ca- 
nadian patois.  The  re- 
sult was  that  she  used  a 
sort  of  combination  of 
French  and  English 
when  talking  with  Al- 
phonse, which  Fred  ir- 
reverently called  "  Jay- 
bird Kanuck,"  and  de- 
scribed as  a  local  vari- 
ety of  pidgin-English. 
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"Bhuiepied,  dites-vous.  Alphonse.'"  queried  Cora,  after 
a  silence,  during  which  the  lire\\ork*  ended  in  a  discharge 

of  a  grand  sheaf  of  rockets. 

"Mais  oui,  Mees— Blancpied— yes,  Mamselle." 

'•  That  is  funny— Blancpied,  Whitefoot,  Blumpy.  Don't 
\on  see,  mamma.'  Alphonse  says  his  people  came  over 
with  Champlain.  Then  they  settled  in  Massachusetts. 
Vest  pas.  Alphonse?" 

"Yes,  Mamselle." 

"Well,  of  course  no  good  British  colonist  could  bring 
himself  to  say  Blancpied,  so  they  translated  it  into  Eng- 
lish Whitefoot.  Don't  you  see?  And  then  they  went  to 
Canada  and  became  Blancpied  again,  till  after  the  Revo- 
lution; and  when  they  came  back  this  side  the  line  they 
did  not  get  translated  again,  for  the  American  of  that- 
day  had  declared  his  independence,  and  knew  enough 
French  to  pronounce  Blancpied,  '  Blumpy.'  Voyez-vons. 
Alphonse?" 

"  Oui,  Mees." 

Cora  had  gone  far  beyond  Alphonse's  comprehension, 
but  he  would  have  agreed  to  anything  she  said,  out  of 
mere  politeness. 

"  Bravo,  Cora !"  cried  Fred.  "Who  would  have  thought 
you  had  so  much  logic  in  that  little  head  of  yours?" 

"Oh,  girls  have  some  sense  at  times,  though  their 
brothers  don't  always  think  so." 

Cora  had,  in  fact,  partly  by  intuition  and  partly  by 
native  wit,  hit  upon  the  true  solution  of  a  question 
that  long  puzzled  the  lawyers  in  northern  New  York. 
They  could  not  discover  why  the  titles  to  certain  lands 
stood  in  such  oddly  different  names  and  yet  belonged  to 
the  same  family.  "They  should  have  consulted  Cora," 
was  papa's  comment,  when  he  learned  the  facts  afterward.* 

Alphonse  on  rare  occasions  seemed  to  crave  society. 
and  this  was  one  of  the  occasions.  He  never  sat  down 
in  front  of  the  camp  till  he  was  asked,  however,  for  he 
regarded  that  part  of  the  grounds  as  a  sort  of  drawing- 
room. 

"Sit  down.  Alphonse,  and  tell  us  about  the  helmet  and 
the  pike.  Have  you  them,  really  >v 

"Mais  oui.  tnadame.  I  show  them  some  time — much 
old,  mucli  rust,  but  can  see  Mean  Blancpied'  mark  on 
him  yet." 

"I  should  so  much  like  to  see  them.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  him?" 

"Nothing  at  all,  except  Injuns  kill  him.  You  ever 
hear  of  the  bon  Pere  Jogues,  Mees  Cora?  Non?  Well, 
I  tell  you  some  time."  And  Alphonse  made  as  if  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  domain. 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  of  him,"  said  mamma,  "but  very 
likely  you  know  him  better  than  we  do." 

"Drive  ahead,  Alphonse,"  cried  Fred;  "let's  have  the 
Kannck  version  by  all  means." 

"  Pourquoi  you  call  me  '  Kanuck'?  I  no  Kanuck,  moi ; 
you  Kanuck  vous  meme." 

The  old  fellow  jumped  up,  for  he  had  a  peppery  temper 
of  his  own,  and,  refusing  to  be  pacified,  retired  to  the 
shanty  that  served  him  as  quarters. 

"  Fred,"  said  mamma,  reproachfully,  "  why  can't  you 
be  a  little  more  considerate?  Alphonse  is  awfully  good 
to  you,  I  am  sure.  Now  you  have  sent  the  kind  old  fel- 
low away  quite  angry.  Can't  you  be  more  thoughtful  of 
other  people's  feelings.1" 

Fred  hung  his  head  rather  shamefacedly,  saying  some- 
thing about  folks  being  awful  touchy. 

"And  it  may  be  quite  true  what  he  says  about  not  be- 
inga  Kanuck,"  mamma  went  on.  "I  read  a  story  some- 
where that  when  the  English  gained  possession  of  Canada, 
the  French  habitants  went  by  the  name  of  <  Janoques,  an 
Iroqiiois  word  which  bothered  the  Englishmen's  tongues, 

*  That  tlie  transition  from  Blancpieil  to  Hlumpy  is  verj  uasy  "ill  be 
apparent  to  any  one  who  will    repeat    the   name   rapiilly  several  times, 
French  pronunciation. 


so  that  through  them  it  soon  became  Kanuck,  upon  which 
the  French  contemptuously  gave  them  back  their  own 
mispronunciation  for  a  nickname;  so  there  was  the  queer 
spectacle  of  the  two  races,  traditional  enemies,  callinu  one 
another  by  the  same  nickname,  and  each  being  rather  an- 
gered thereby." 

Fred  paid  dearly  for  his  discourtesy,  for  the  next  day 
Alphonse  would  not  comprehend  the  simplest  remarks  in 
English,  and  was  always  too  busy  to  do  the  hundred  and 
one  things  that  Fred  was  forever  wanting. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  papa  and  Fred  took  the  row-boat 
and  started  for  the  mail  down  at  Fort  William  Henry; 
and  no  sooner  had  they  turned  the  point  of  the  island 
than  Alphonse.  barely  waiting  a  decent  interval  for  po- 
liteness' sake,  presented  himself,  looking  in  the  most  an- 
gelic mood  possible,  very  different  from  the  morose  air 
that  he  had  cultivated  thus  far  during  the  day. 

"Would  madame  and  Mees  Cora,"  he  said,  hat  in  hand, 
"like  to  visit  the  cabane  of  mine  frere?  He  lif  in  the 
hills  back  of  Tongue  Mountain  Bay,  and  he  at  home  to- 
day. He  show  you  the  book  I  tell  you  of  about  Pere 
Jogues." 

The  wind  was  fair,  and  although  mamma  had  some 
qualms  of  conscience  about  going  without  Fred,  the 
chance  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
they  should  start  at  once.  So,  within  half  an  hour,  a 
luncheon  was  prepared  and  they  were  off  in  the  cat-boat, 
bowling  along  toward  Tongue  Mountain  at  a  great  rate. 

When  they  were  well  clear  of  the  island, Cora  reminded 
Alphonse  of  his  promise  to  tell  the  story  of  Isaac  Jogues; 
and  the  old  man,  after  apologizing  for  his  broken  English, 
began. 

Cora  can  tell  the  story,  bringing  in  a  thousand  quaint 
provincialisms  in  French  and  English,  for  she  is  an  ex- 
cellent mimic;  but  for  the  most  part  these  are  not  at- 
tempted in  this  narrative,  as  it  is  not  a  dialect  story. 

"It  was  long,  long  ago,  I  know  not  how  long — the 
book  I  shall  show  you  it  tells — there  was  a  young  man, 
a  gentleman  of  Orleans  in  la  belle  France,  a  scholar  in 
the  college  of  priests,  for  he  was  by  nature  peace-loving, 
though  he  came  of  a  fighting  race  who  had  borne  arms 
under  Charles  the  (Jreat;  his  name  was  Isaac  Jogues. 
In  the  same  town  there  was  a  convent,  and  in  its  care 
was  a  school  for  girls;  and  the  demoiselles  used  to  walk 
in  the  garden,  and  the  young  student  could  see  the  garden 
from  the  window,  and — well,  madame,  you  know  how  it 
is  to-day,  so  it  was  yesterday  and  forever.  The  boy  saw  a 
young  girl  in  the  convent  garden,  a  young  girl  whom  lie 
liad  played  with  when  a  child,  and  she  had  grown  up  so 
fair  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  heart  went  right  out 
and  laid  itself  before  her  feet  on  the  garden  walk.  He 
was  not  yet  a  priest,  you  understand,  and  it  was  no  sin 
that  he  should  love  the  maiden,  having  taken  no  vow. 

"I  know  not  how  it  could  be,  Mees  Cora,  madame;  the 
good  fathers  and  the  holy  sisters  are  very  careful ;  but 
the  story  is  that  young  Isaac  Jogues  did  contrive  to  let 
the  young  maiden  know  how  he  worshipped  her.  But  she 
never  returned  a  word,  never  so  much  as  raised  her  eyes 
toward  the  monastery  walls,  at  least  while  she  walked  in 
the  garden.  Well,  it  was  given  out  after  a  while  that 
she  was  to  take  the  veil.  But  young  Isaac  vowed  that  this 
must  not  be;  and  he  told  his  story  so  well  to  the  good 
Bishop  and  the  maiden's  parents,  that  the  young  people 
were  let  to  meet,  with  their  parents'  consent,  to  see  if  the 
betrothal  could  be  arranged  after  the  manner  that  is  in 
France.  So  the  young  maiden  came  with  the  Sister  Su- 
perieure,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  good  Bishop  the 
young  man  stood  up,  and  with  his  voice  trembling  so 
that  he  could  hardly  speak,  lie  asked  for  the  maiden  in 
marriage;  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  said  yes,  and  the 
good  Bishop  said  yes,  but  the  Sister  Superieure  said  never 
a  word.  And  then  the  young  maiden  spoke  in  a  low  voice, 
'Truly  I  do  love  Isaac  Jogues,  even  as  I  loved  him  when 
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we  were  children  together;  but  now  I  am  the  bride  of 
Heaven,  and  in  the  name  of  Heaven  I  bid  him  go  and 
preach  Christ  in  tin?  wilderness  of  In  nouvelle  France.1 
Not  another  word  would  the  maiden  say ;  she  only  cross- 
ed her  hands  on  her  bosom,  and  raised  her  eyes  toward 
the  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin  on  the  wall. 

"Then  every  one  was  silent,  till  the  good  Bishop  said. 
'My  children,  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven.'  And  then  he 
gave  them  his  blessing  and  sent  them  away,  all  but  the 
young  man,  who  stood  as  if  entranced. 

"Nobody  knows  what  the  good  Bishop  said  to  Isaac 
Jogues,  but  so  soon  as  might  be  he  joined  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  sailed  presently  for  Canada.  It  is  said — I 
know  not  if  it  be  true— that  before  he  went  he  prayed  so 
earnestly  that  he  might  receive  the  blessing  of  the  young 
maiden  that  his  prayer  was  granted,  and  before  the  high 
altar  in  the  cathedral  she  laid  her  hands  on  his  head  and 
bade  him  bear  the  cross.  From  that  moment  he  was 
changed;  the  light  of  heaven  was  in  his  eyes.  He  was 
shipwrecked,  he  was  lost  in  the  woods,  he  was  wounded 
and  many  times  almost  killed  by  the  Indians,  but  every 
time,  so  soon  as  he  could  raise  his  head,  he  pointed  to  the 
crucifix,  and  when  that  was  taken  from  him,  he  made  a 
little  cross  of  wood,  and  hung  it  round  his  neck  by  a 
string  of  bark.  It  is  told  that  he  baptized  many  Indians, 
and  after  a  long  time  he  escaped,  almost  dead,  and  went 
back  to  France,  and  once  more  he  was  allowed  to  see  the 
holy  sister  and  receive  her  blessing;  and  then  again  he 
could  not  rest  for  thinking  of  the  heathen  in  America, 
and  he  sailed  once  more  with  new  strength,  and  was  soon 
a  captive  among  the  fierce  Mohawks.  Again  he  was  tor- 
tured, and  at  last  there  was  a  quarrel  about  him  among 
the  warriors,  and  one  of  them  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
matter  by  driving  his  tomahawk  through  the  good  fa- 
ther's head.  He  was  buried  in  the  North  Woods  by  some 
of  the  Indians  who  loved  him;  but  they  tell  me  that  in 
the  great  cathedral  in  France  there  is  a  marble  figure  of 
him,  and  the  story  of  his  life  cut  in  stone.'' 

They  were  all  silent  for  a  while  when  this  simple  story 
w;is  ended.  Cora  said  afterwards  that  she  felt  just  as  if 
she  had  been  to  church. 

The  cabane  of  Jean  Blancpied  proved  to  be  a  comfort- 


able little  log  house  far  up  the  bay,  out  of  the  usual  route 
of  tourists,  and,  in  fact,  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  Saranac 
wilderness.  Jean  was  part  lumberman,  part  fisherman. 
and  part  hunter,  and  lived  here  the  year  round  with  his 
half-Indian  wife  and  two  shy  brown  children. 

After  they  had  eaten  their  luncheon  on  the  beach,  Al- 
phonse  told  his  brother  that  the  ladies  would  much  like 
to  see  the  bon  pere's  book.  Jean  glanced  a  little  suspi- 
ciously at  his  guests,  for,  as  they  afterward  found,  he 
looked  upon  the  manuscript  with  a  certain  superstitious 
reverence;  but  finally  he  went  to  an  ancient-looking 
carved  chest  in  the  corner,  and  brought  out  an  old  lea- 
ther portfolio  that  had  once  been  flexible,  but  was  now 
stiff  with  age.  Within,  stitched  together  and  to  the  lea- 
ther cover  with  deer  sinews,  were  a  number  of  parchment 
leaves  evidently  very,  very  old;  but  the  ink  was  still  tol- 
erably black,  and  the  ladies  had  no  trouble  in  reading: 

"La  Nouvelle  Hollande."  it  began,  "  que  les  IIol- 
landois  appellent  en  Latin  Novurn  Belgium,  en  leur 
langue  Nieuw  Nederland,  c'est  a  dire,  Nouveaux  Pays-has, 
est  situee  entre  la  Virginie  et  la  Nouvelle  Angleterre." 

There  \vas  not  time,  even  if  they  had  been  so  disposed, 
to  decipher  the  whole  manuscript,  which  was  of  consid- 
erable length,  but  they  turned  the  leaves  over  one  after 
another,  reading  a  few  words  here  and  there,  greatly  to 
the  admiration  of  the  simple  hunter's  family,  to  whom  all 
save  the  very  plainest  of  handwriting  was  as  obscure  as 
Greek  or  Hebrew.  They  went  011  slowly  to  the  end  ;  and 
when  Cora  turned  the  last  leaf,  she  felt  almost  as  though 
she  had  called  up  an  apparition,  for  there,  written  in  a 
large  hand,  was  the  signature,  "  Isaac  Jogues,"  and  the 
date,  1R44.  She  could  hardly  believe  that  she  and  her 
own  mamma  had  made  such  a  rare  discovery  on  the  shore 
of  this  remote  lake  which  Father  Jogues  himself  bad  help- 
ed to  discover,  and  had  named  St.  Sacrament,  and  where 
be  had  suffered  martyrdom  for  Christ  and  his  lady-love 
as  gallantly  as  ever  did  crusader  of  old. 

NOTE. — Tliis  story  of  Father  Jogues  is  well  known.  Alphonse's  ver- 
sion is,  no  doubt,  i-oint-w  -li.it  mythical.  Tin-  manuscript  seen  by  Cora 
and  her  mother  in  the  hunter's  cabin  need  not  lie  searched  for  in  Unit 
locality.  It  was  no  doubt  a  copy  (if  tin-  letter  published  with  notes  ill 
1802  liv  the  late  John  (iilmarv  Shea. 
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r  I  111  ERE  was  whispering  going  on  somewhere,  and 
X  Jimmieboy  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  find  out 
where  it  was,  who  it  was  that  was  doing  it,  and  what  it 
was  that  was  being  whispered.  It  was  about  an  hour  af- 
ter supper  on  the  evening  of  July  3d  when  it  all  hap- 
pened. A  huge  box  full  of  fireworks  had  arrived  only 
a  few  hours  before,  and  Jimmieboy  was  somewhat  afraid 
that  the  whisperings  might  have  come  from  burglars 
who,  knowing  that  there  were  thirty-five  rockets,  twenty 
Roman  candles,  colored  lights  by  the  dozens,  and  no  end 
of  torpedoes  and  fire-crackers  and  other  things  in  the 
house,  had  come  to  steal  them,  and,  if  he  could  help  him- 
self, Jimmieboy  was  not  going  to  allow  that.  So  he  be- 
IMII  to  search  about,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  located 
the  whispers  in  the  very  room  at  the  foot  of  the  back 
stairs  in  which  the  fireworks  were.  His  little  heart  al- 
most stopped  beating  for  a  moment  when  he  realized  this. 
It  isn't  pleasant  to  feel  that  perhaps  you  will  be  deprived, 


after  all,  of  something  you  have  looked  forward  to  for  a 
whole  month,  and  upon  the  very  eve  of  the  fulfilment 
of  your  dearest  hopes  at  that. 

"  I'll  have  to  tell  papa  about  this,"  he  said;  and  then, 
realizing  that  his  papa  was  not  at  home,  and  that  his 
mamma  was  upstairs  trying  to  convince  his  small  bro- 
ther that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  moon  into  the 
nursery,  although  it  looked  much  smaller  even  than  the 
nursery  window,  Jimmieboy  resolved  that  he  would  take 
the  matter  in  hand  himself. 

"A  boygler  wouldn't  hurt  me,  and  maybe  if  I  talk 
gruir  and  keep  out  of  sight,  he'll  think  I'm  papa  :ind 
run."  he  said. 

Then  he  tried  his  gruff  voice,  and  it  really  was  tremen- 
dously gruff — about  as  gruff  as  the  bark  of  a  fox-terrier. 
After  he  had  done  this,  he  tiptoed  softly  down  the  stairs 
until  he  stood  directly  opposite  the  door  of  the  room  where 
the  fireworks  were. 
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''Move  on,  you  boygler  you!"  ho  cried,  just  as  lie 
thought  his  father  would  have  said  it. 

The  answer  was  an  explosion — not  exactly  of  fireworks, 
but  of  mirth. 

"  He  thinks  somebody's  trying  to  steal  us,"  said  a  fun- 
ny little  voice,  the  like  of  which  Jimmieboy  had  never 
heard  before. 

"  How  siss-siss-sissingular  of  him,  "said  another  voice 
that  sounded  like  a  fire-cracker  missing  fire. 

"He  thinks  he  can  fool  us  by  imitating  the  voice  of 
his  pop-pop-pop-popper,"  put  in  a  third  voice,  with  a 
laugh. 

At  which  Jimmieboy  opened  the  door  and  looked  in, 
and  then  he  saw  whence  the  whispering  had  come,  and 
to  say  that  he  was  surprised  at  what  he  saw  is  a  too  mild 
way  of  putting  it.  He  was  so  astonished  that  he  lost  all 
control  over  his  joints,  and  the  first  thing  he  knew  he 
was  sitting  on  the  floor.  The  spectacle  had,  in  fact, 
knocked  him  over,  as  well  it  might,  for  there,  •walking 
up  and  down  the  floor,  swarming  over  chairs  and  tables, 
playing  pranks  with  each  other,  and  acting  in  a  generally 
strange  fashion,  were  the  fireworks  themselves.  It  was 
interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  alarming',  for  one  or 
two  more  reckless  sky-rockets  were  smoking,  a  lot  of 
little  foolish  fire-crackers  were  playing  with  matches  in 
•one  corner,  and  a  number  of  the  great  big  cannon 
torpedoes  were  balancing  themselves  on  the  arms  of  the 
gas-fixture,  utterly  heedless  of  the  fact  that  if  they  were 
to  fall  to  the  floor  they  would  explode  and  be  done  for 
forever. 

"Hullo,  Jimmieboy !"  said  one  of  the  larger  rockets, 
taking  off  his  funny  little  cap  at  the  astonished  young- 
ster. "  I  suppose  you've  come  down  to  see  us  rehearse?" 

"  I  thought  somebody  was  stealing  you,  and  I  came 
down  to  frighten  them  away,"  Jimmieboy  replied. 

The  Rocket  laughed.  "Nobody  can  steal  us,"  it  said. 
"  If  anybody  came  to  steal  vis,  we'd  cry,  and  get  so  soaked 
with  tears  nobody  could  get  us  to  go  off,  so  what  good 
would  we  be?" 

"  Not  much,  I  guess,"  said  Jimmieboy. 

"That's  the  answer,"  returned  the  Rocket.  "You 
seem  to  be  good  at  riddles.  Let  me  give  you  another. 
What's  the  difference  between  a  man  who  steals  a  whole 
wig  and  a  fire-cracker?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Jimmieboy,  still  too 
full  of  wonderment  to  think  out  an  answer  to  a  riddle 
like  that. 

"Why,  one  goes  off  with  a  whole  head  of  hair,"  said 
the  Rocket,  "  and  the  other  goes  off  only  with  a  bans'." 

"That's  good,"  said  Jimmieboy.  "Make  it  up  your- 
self?" 

"No,"  said  the  Rocket.  "I  got  that  out  of  the  maga- 
zine." 

"  What  magazine?"  asked  Jimmieboy,  innocently. 

"The  powder-magazine,"  roared  the  Rocket,  and  then 


Hie  I 'in  Wheels  and  other  fire-works  danced  about,  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  floor  with  laughter — all  except 
the  Torpedoes,  which  jumped  up  and  down  on  a  soft  plush 
(•hair.  uheiv  they  were  safe. 

When  the  laughter  over  the  Rocket's  wit  had  subsided, 
one  of  the  1  Ionian  Candles  called  to  the  Giant  Cracker, 
and  asked  him  to  sing  a  song  for  Jimmieboy. 

"  I  can't  sing  to-night."  said  the  Cracker.  "  I'm  very 
busy  making  ready  my  report  for  to-morrow." 

Here  the  Cracker  winked  at  Jimmieboy,  as  much  as  (<> 
say,  "How  is  that  for  a  joke?"  Whereat  Jimmieboy 
winked  back  to  show  that  he  thought  it  wasn't  bad; 
which  so  pleased  the  Cracker  that  he  said  he  guessed, 
after  all,  he  would  sing  his  song  if  the  little  Crackers 
would  stop  playing  until  he  got  through.  The  little 
(  Yarker.s  promised,  and  the  Giant  Cracker  sang  this  song: 

"THE  GIANT  CRACKER  AND  THE   MANDARIN'S   DAUGHTER. 
'•  He  was  a  Giant  Cracker  bold, 

His  name  was  Wing.Hi-Ee. 
He  wore  a  dress  of  red  and  gold — 

Was  handsome  as  could  be. 
His  master  was  a  Mandarin. 

Who  lived  in  old  Shang-IIni, 
Anil  had  a  daughter  named  Ah  Din, 
With  sweet  blue  almond    eye. 

"  Now  Wing  he  loved  this  saffron  Queen, 

And   Ah  Din  she  loved  him; 
But  Chinese  law  came  in  between 

Them   with  its  measures  grim. 
For  you  must  know,  in  that  far  land 

Where  dwell  the  heathen  wild, 
A  Cracker   may  not  win  the  hand 

Of  any  noble's  child. 

"This  made  their  love  a  hopeless  one — 

Alas  !   that  it  should  be 
That  anywhere  beneath  the  sun 

Exists  such  misery! 
So  they  resolved,  since  she  could  not 

Become  his  cherished  bride, 
Together  they'd  seek  out  some  spot 

And  there  they'd  suicide. 

"They  hastened  weeping  from  the  town, 

Wing  Hi  and   fair  Ah  Din, 
And  on  the  river-bank  sat  down 

Until  the  tide  came  in. 
Then  Wing  Hi  whispered,  sitting  there, 

With  tear-drops  in  his  eye, 
'Good-by,  Ah   Din.'      And  in   despair 

She  answered  him,  'Good-by.' 

"  And  then  she  grasped  a  sulphur  match  ; 

She  lit  it  on  her  shoe, 
Whereat,  with  neatness  and  despatch, 

Wing  Hi  she  touched  it  to. 
There  came  a  Hash,  then  came  a  shriek, 

A  sound  surpassing  weird, 
And  Wing  Hi  brave  and  Ah  Din  meek 

In  pieces  disappeared." 

"  Isn't  that  lovely  i"  asked  the  Rocket,  his  voice  husky 
with  emotion. 

"It's  very  fine,"  said  Jimmieboy.  "It's  rather  sad, 
though." 

"  Yes;  but  it  might  have  been  sadder,  you  know,"  said 
the  Giant  Cracker.  "She  might  not  have  loved  him  at 
all;  and  if  she  hadn't  loved  him,  he  wouldn't  have  wast- 
ed a  match  committing  suicide  for  her  sake,  and  then 
there  wouldn't  have  been  any  tragedy,  and,  of  course,  no 
song  would  have  been  written  about  it.  Why,  there  is  no 
end  to  the  misery  there  might  have  been." 

Mere  one  of  the  torpedoes  fell  off  the  gas-fixture  to 
the  iloor,  where  he  exploded  with  a  loud  noise.  There 
was  a  rush  from  all  sides  to  see  whether  the  poor  little 
fellow  was  done  for  forever. 

"Send  for  the  doctor."  said  the  Pin  Wheel.  "I  think 
he  can  be  mended." 

"  No,  don't,"  said  the  injured  Torpedo.  "  I  can  fix  my- 
self up  again.  Send  for  a  whisk  broom  and  bring  me  a 
parlor  match,  and  I'll  be  all  right." 
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"What's  the  whisk  broom  for?"  asked  Jimmieboy, 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  remedies  suggested. 

'•Why,  "said  the  Torpedo,"  if  you  will  sweep  me  togeth- 
er with  the  whisk  broom  and  wrap  me  up  carefully,  I'll 
eat  the  head  off  the  parlor  match,  and  I'll  be  all  right 
airaiii.  The  match  head  will  give  me  all  the  snap  I  need, 
and  if  you'll  wrap  me  up  in  the  proper  way,  I'll  show 
you  what  noise  is  to-morrow.  You'll  think  I'm  some 
relation  to  that  Miss  Din  in  the  Giant  Cracker's  song,  un- 
less I'm  mistaken,  when  you  hear  me  explode." 

The  Fire-crackers  jeered  a  little  at  this,  because  there 
has  always  been  more  or  less  jealousy  between  the  Tor- 
pedoes and  the  Fire-crackers,  but  the  Rocket  soon  put  a 
stop  to  their  sneers. 

"What's  the  use  of  jeering?"  lie  said.  "You  don't 
know  whether  he'll  make  much  noise  or  not.  The 
chances  are  he'll  make  more  noise  than  a  great  many  of 
you  Crackers,  who  are  just  as  likely  as  not  to  turn  out 
sissers  in  the  long-run,  for  all  you  know.'' 

The  Fire -crackers  were  very  much  abashed  by  the 
Rocket's  rebuke,  and  retired  shamefacedly  into  their  vari- 
ous packs,  whereupon  the  Pin  Wheel  suggested  that  the 
Rocket  recite  his  poem  telling  the  singular  story  of  Nate 
and  the  Rocket. 

"  Would  you  like  to  hear  that  story,  Jimmieboy" '!"  asked 
the  Rocket. 

"Very  much,''  said  Jimmieboy.  "The  name  of  it 
sounds  interesting." 

"Well,  I'll  try  to  tell  it.  It's  pretty  long,  and  your 
ears  are  short ;  but  we  can  try  it,  as  the  boy  observed  to 
the  man  who  said  he  didn't  think  the  boy's  mouth  was 
large  enough  to  hold  four  pieces  of  strawberry  short-cake. 
So  here  goes.  The  real  title  of  the  poem  is 

"THE  DREADFUL  FATE  OF  NAUGHTY  NATE. 

"  "Way  back  in  eighty-two  or  three — 

I  don't  recall  the  date — 
There  lived  somewhere — 'twixt  you  and  me, 

I  really  can't  locate 
The  place  exact ;    say  Kankakee — • 

A  lad  ;    we'll  call  him  Nate. 

"  His  father  was  a  grocer,  or 

A  banker,  or  maybe 
He  kept  a  thriving  candy  store, 

For  all  that's  known  to  me. 
Perhaps  he  was  the  Governor 
Of  Maine  or  Floridee. 

"  At  any  rate  he  had  a  dad — 

Or  so  the  story's  told  ; 
Host  youngsters  that  I've  known  have  had — 

And  Nate's  had  stacks  of  gold, 
And  those  who  knew  him  used  to  add, 

He  spent  it  free  and  bold. 

"  If  Xate  should  ask  his  father  for 

A  dollar  or  a  cent, 
His  father'd  always  give  him  more 

Than  for  to  get  he  went; 
And  then,  before  the  day  was  o'er, 

Nate  always  had  it  spent. 

"Molasses  taffy,  circus,  cake, 

Tarts,  soda-water,  pie, 
Hot  butter-scotch  or  rare  beefsteak 

Or  silk  hats,  Nate  could  buy. 
His  father'd  never  at  him  shake 

His  head  and  ask  him,  'Why?' 

"'For  but  one  thing,"  his  father  cried, 

'You  must  not  spend  your  store: 
Sky-rockets  I  cannot  abide, 

So  buy  them  never  more. 
Let  such,  I  pray,  be  never  spied 

Inside  of  my  front  door.' 

"  But  Nate,  alas  !  did  not  obey 

His  father's  orders  wise. 
He  hied  him  forth  without  delay, 

Ignoring  tarts  and  pies, 
And  bought  a  rocket  huge,  size  A, 
'The  Monarch  of  the  Skies.' 


"  He  rlaspud  it  tightly  to  his  IHV.I 
And  smiled  a  smile  of  glee; 

And  as  the  sun  sank  in  the  west, 
lit-  sat  beneath  a  tree, 

And  then  the   rocket  he  invcst- 
I-g-a-t-e-d. 

"Alas  for  Nate!     The  night  was  warm; 

June-bugs  and  great  fire-flies 
Around  about  his  head  did  swarm  ; 

The  mercury  did  rise; 
And   then  a  tine  electric  storm 

I'l.cM'd   havoc  in  the 


"Now  if  perchance  it  was  a  fly, 

I'm   not   prepared  to  say, 
Of  if  't\vas  lightning  from   the  sky 

That  came  along   that    way, 
Or  if  'twas  only  brought  on   hv 

The  heat  ut   that,   uarm  day, 

"I  am   not  certain,  but   'tis  clear 

There  came  a  sudden   boom, 
And   high  up  in   the  atmosphere, 

Enlightening  the  gloom, 
The  meket   Hc\v.  a    HI.TV  spear, 

And  Nate,  too,  I  presume. 

"For  never  since  that  July  day 

Has  any  man  seen  Nate, 
But  far  off  in  the  Milky  Way, 

Astronomers  do  state, 
A  comet  brilliant,  so  they  say, 

liutii   round  alpnut  gyrate. 

"It's  head  so  like  small  Natty's  face, 

They  think  it's  surely  he, 
Aboard  that  rocket  stick  in  space 

Still  mounting  constantly; 
And  still  must  mount  until  no  trace 

Of  it  at  all  we  see. 

"Isn't  that  the  most  fearfully  awfully  terribly  horri- 
bly terrible  horrible  fearful  bit  of  awfulness  you  ever 
heard?"  queried  the  Rocket  when  he  had  finished. 

"It  is  indeed,"  said  Jimmieboy.     "  It  really  makes  me 
feel  unhappy,  and   I   wish 
you  hadn't  told  it  to  me." 

"  I  would  not  bother 
about  it,"  said  the  Rocket; 
"because  really  the  best 
thing  about  it  is  that  it 
never  happened." 

"Suppose  it  did  hap- 
pen," said  Jimmieboy,  af- 
ter thinking  it  over  for  a 
minute  or  two.  "Would 
Nate  ever  get  back  home 
again  ;" 

"  Oh,  he  might,"  return- 
ed the  Rocket.  "But  not 
before  six  or  seven  million 
years,  and  that  would 
make  him  late  for  tea,  you 
know.  By-the-way,"  the 
Rocket  added,  "do  you 
know  the  best  kind  of  tea  to 
have  on  Fourth  of  July?" 

"No,"  said  Jimmieboy. 
"What?" 

"  R-o-c-k-e-tea,"  said  the 
Rocket. 

The  Pin  Wheels  laughed  so  heartily  at  this  that  one  of 
them  fell  over  on  a  box  of  Blue  Lights  and  set  them  off, 
and  the  Rocket  endeavoring  to  put  them  out  was  set  go- 
ing himself,  and  the  first  thing  Jimmieboy  knew,  his 
friend  gave  a  fearful  siss,  and  disappeared  up  the  chim- 
ney. The  sparks  from  the  Rocket  falling  on  the  Roman 
Candles  started  them  along,  and  three  or  four  balls  from 
them  landed  on  a  flower  piece  which  was  soon  putting 
forth  the  most  beautiful  fiery  roses  imaginable,  one  of 
which,  as  it  gave  its  dying  sputter,  flew  up  and  landed  on 
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the  fuse  <>t'  :i  groat  set  piece  dial  was  supposed  to  have  a 
motto  on  it.  .limmieboy  was  almost  too  frightened  to 
move,  so  he  just  sat.  where  lie  was.  and  stared  at  the  set 
piece  until  he  could  read  the  motto,  which  was.  strang-e 
t<>  sa.v.  no  motto  at  all,  but  simply  these  words  in  red, 
white,  and  hlne  lire,  "Wake  up,  and  go  to  bed  right." 
\Y hereupon  Jimmieboy  nibbed  his  eyes,  and  opened  them 
wider  than  ever  to  find  his  papa  bending  over  him.  and 
saving  the  very  words  he  had  seen  on  the  set  piece. 

I'roliably  the  reason  why  his  papa  was  saying  this  was 
that  Jimmieboy  had  been  found  by  him  on  his  return 
home  lying  fast  asleep,  snuggled  up  in  the  corner  of  tin- 
library  lounge. 

As  for  the  fireworks,  in  some  way  or  other  they  all 
managed  to  get  hack  into  the  box  again  in  good  condi- 
tion, except  the  broken  torpedo,  which  was  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  just  where  it  had  fallen.  Which  Jim- 
mieboy thinks  was  very  singular. 


THE    HISTOKY    OF    THE    FLAG. 

OUR  splendid  iiati»n;i]  emblem  is  a  very  familiar  sight  to  the 
young  | pli-  of  this  great  country,  but  it  is  probable  tliat. 

vcrv  many  \vln>  hail  it  with  enthusiastic  cheers  are  quid'  ig- 
norant »f  tin-  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  its  adoption. 
There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  (he  design  of  our  thin 
and  the.  arms  of  (ieneral  Washington,  which  consisted  of  three 
stars  in  the  upper  portion,  and  three  liars  running  across  the 
escutcheon,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  American  Hag 
was  derived  from  this  heraldic  design.  A  careful  investigation 
of  facts  reveals  the  truth  that  several  Hags  were  used  by  the 
people  of  i  he  Slates  before  the  present  one  was  adopted.  In 
the  month  of  March,  177f>,  a  red  flag  was  hoisted  in  New  York, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  inscription,  "  George  Rex  and  the  libcr- 
i  ie-,  of  America,"  and  on  the  other  side,  "No  Popery.'1  In  .lulv . 
1775,on  Prospect  Hill,  (ieneral  Israel  Putnam  raised  a  Hag,  upon 
which  was  inscribed  the  nioito  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. ••(l>ni  Iriiiixtnlil  minliin-t,"  and  on  the  reverse  were  written 
the  w  ords,  "  An  Appeal  to  llea\en."  lu  October,  1775,  the  float- 
ing batteries  of  I'.osion  carried  a  Hag  with  the  motto,  "An  Appeal 
to  Heaven,"  the  design  beluga  ]  line-tree  on  a  white  field.  Virginia 
carried  a  Hag  in  177.") — design,  a  rattlesnake  coiled  as  if  about 
to  strike,  and  the  motto.  ••  Don't  tread  on  me."  Her  State  motto 
in  the  present  time  resembles  this.  "  .s'ic  «  III/H •>•  li/miniix."  but  it 
was  not  until  .January  18, 1776,  that  the  ".rand  union  this;,  hear- 
ing stars  and  stripe's,  was  raised  on  the  heights  near  Boston. 
It  lias  been  said  that  when  the  regulars — British  troops  saw 
it,  they  supposed  it  was  an  evidence  of  submission  to  the  King, 
who  had  just  issued  his  proclamation. 

An  extract  from  the  ]!>-ilixli  Jiiyiatfr  of  177(>  reads  thus:  "The 
rebels  burnt  the  King's  speech,  and  changed  their  colors  from  a 
plain  red  ground  to  a  Hag  with  thirteen  stripes,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  number  and  union  of  the  colonies."  A  letter  written  from 
Boston  to  the  Pennsylvania  (rtizt'ttt'  in  1776  says:  "The  union 
flag  was  raised  on  the  second,  a  compliment  to  the  united 
colonies." 

So  we  see  that  a  series  and  number  of  Hags  appeared — the 
rattlesnake,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  stripes,  the  various  designs  of 
the  different  colonies — until  -July,  1777,  when  the  blue  union  of 
the  stars  was  added  to  the  stripes,  and  the  law  adopted  this  Hag 
as  the  great  national  emblem.  After  the  adoption  of  this  Hag, 
a  stripe  was  added  with  every  new  State  ;  but  as  it  became  mani- 
fest that  in  time  the  beauty  of  the  emblem  would  be  marred  by 
the  enormous  proportions  acquired  with  additional  States.  Con- 
gres>  reduced  the  stripes  to  the  original  thirteen,  and  the  stars 
were  made  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  Slates. 

Perhaps  no  Hag  on  sea  or  land  shows  its  grace  and  beauty  of 
design  so  well  as  the  emblem  of  the  United  States,  as  its  pro- 

pori s  are  perfect  when  it  is  accurately  and  properly  made  - 

one-half  as  broad  as  it  is  long — the  first  stripe  at  the  top  red, 
the  next  \\hite,  and  these  alternating  colors  make  the  last 
stripe  red,  the  blue  field  for  the  stars  being  the  width  and  square 
of  the  first  seven  stripes. 

The  Continental  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  supervise 
the  union  of  the  different  parts  of  the  national  Hag,  and  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  their  design  and  significance  was  pre- 
pared : 

"  The  stars  of  the  new  (lag  represent  the  new  constellation  of 
States  rising  in  the  West.  The  idea  was  taken  from  the  great 


constellation  of  Lyra,  which  in  the  land  of  Orpheus  signifies 
harmonv .  The  bine  in  the  Held  was  taken  from  the  edges  of  the 
Covenanters'  banner  in  Scotland,  significant  of  the  league  cove- 
nant of  the  I'niled  Stales  against  oppression,  incidentally  in- 
volving; the  virtues  of  \  igihincc-,  perseverance,  and  justice.  '  The 
stars  were  disposed  in  a  circle,  symbolizing  the  perpetuity  of 
tin-  union  :  the  ring,  like  the  serpent  of  the-  Egyptians,  signifying 
eternity.  The  thirteen  stripes  showed  \\  illi  the  stars  the  num. 
'"•i1  of  the  nulled  colonies,  and  denoted  the  subordination  of 
I  hi'  Stales  to  I  he  Union,  as  well  as  equality  among  themselves. 
The  vv  bole  was  the  blending  of  the  various  Hags  of  the  army, 
and  the  white  ones  of  the  floating;  batteries.  The  red  color, 
which  in  Roman  days  was  the  signal  of  defiance,  denoted  daring; 
anil  the  white,  purity."  /iTELLA  C'OCKE. 


A  FOURTH   OF  JULY   STATE. 

BY   CHARLES   HENRY   WEBB. 

riTHERE   was  a  small  boy  once  living  in  Texas 
_L    Who  bought  a  small  cannon  on  purpose  to  vex  us. 

He  poured  in  the  powder,  and  said,  ''They'll  be  lucky 
If  soon  they  don't  hear  from  me  there  in  Kentucky." 

But  the  small  cannon  burst  with  such  terrible  fury, 
That  pieces — not  peace — reigned  from  Maine  to  Missouri. 

And  Johnny  was  blown,  with  other  small   boys, 

To  a  State   which  some  persons  pronounce   Illynoise! 


ii<>\\    TO   TAKE    PICTURES    OF   ANIMALS. 

BY   II    S.  KELLER 

I  HAVE  told  you — and  I  trust  I  am  addressing  an  amateur 
photographer— how  to  take  a  picture  of  a  group  of  children 
in  a  country  lane.  The  few  brief  hints  which  I  have  given  you 
in  that  paper  have,  I  hope,  helped  yon.  As  a  professional  pho- 
tographer. 1  am  busy  under  the  skylight.  If  you  could  visit 
me  for  half  a  day.  w  Inch  other  amateurs  do  who  live  near  my 
gallery,  I  could  show  yon  many  things  about  the  art  of  photog- 
raphy that  would  interest,  you.  You  would  be  surprised  to 
see  the  variety  of  subjects  that  come  to  pose  before  my  camera. 
Some  naughty  little  midgets,  who  will  persist  in  screwing  up 
their  faces. just  when  I  am  ready  to  press  the  rubber  ball  that 
opens  and  closes  the  shutter;  now  and  then  a  well-behaved 
baby,  that  cannot  help  but  act  properly  ;  and  sometimes  a  bright 
chap  in  short  trousers,  who  gets  so  familiar  that  I  must  of  ne- 
cessity invite  him  into  the  dark-room,  and  show  him  how  the 
various  chemicals  are  tised  to  produce  the  image  upon  the  film  ; 
and  he  asks  me  many  strange  quest  ions,  w  Inch  I  try  to  answ  er  as 
best  I  can,  and  some  of  them  no  living  man  can  answer. 

It  is  not  such  a  hard  matter  as  A  on  might  think,  the  making 
of  a  picture  of  animals.  They  are  always  natural,  and  the  only 
object  for  you  to  aim  at  is  to  get:  them  when  they  are  moat  nat- 
ural. Take  a  pair  of  kittens,  for  instance.  What  is  more  nat- 
ural for  them  than  when  they  are  cutting  up  pranks  or  chasing 
a  ball  or  eating  out  of  a  saucer?  Yon  cannot  always  have  the 
advantages  of  a  skylight  under  which  to  make  your  animal  pic- 
tures, but  most  of  you  have  a  garden,  a  iawn,  or  a  field.  If  yon 
have  neither,  there  is  the  street;  and  yon  can  make  many  line 
animal  pictures  in  the  street,  I  assure  you.  In  the  back  yard  is  a 
rose-bush.  Use  it  for  a  ground-work.  And  back  of  that,  of  course, 
comes  a  wall,  a  fence,  or  a  porch.  Did  you  ever  see  a  pair  of 
kittens  at  play  upon  a  stop! adder?  Just  try  it.  Place  your 
stepladdcr  against  the  rose-bush,  but  be  careful  to  draw  some 
of  the  vines  over  and  against  the  ladder,  so  as  to  break  np  its 
regular  lines.  Pile  a  few  small  branches  against  the  foot  of  the 
ladder ;  in  fact,  hide  the  ladder  as  much  as  possible.  Bring  out 
your  kittens,  focus  your  camera,  and  place  a  ball  upon  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  and  then  go  away.  After  about  ten  minutes,  return, 
and  your  picture  is  ready  to  be  taken.  The  cats  have  found 
the  ladder.  One  is  at  the  top  playing  with  the  ball,  and  the 
other  is  playing  with  the  topmost  cat's  tail.  That  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  you  cannot  improve  the  pose;  in  fact,  you  will 
spoil  it  or  stampede  the  cats  if  you  attempt  a  change.  Take 
that  picture,  or  you  will  miss  one  of  the  most  pleasing  effects  of 
kitten  life  you  ever  saw. 

Dogs  are  among  the  easiest  of  animals  to  photograph,  and  no 
amateur  of  taste  should  neglect  to  have  plenty  of  dog  pictures 
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aiuoug  his  subjects.  A  common  street  cur  growling  over  a  bone 
by  an  ash-barrel  is  not  bail ;  a  big  St.  Bernard  holding  :i  folded 
newspaper  in  bis  mouth  is  good;  but  the  best  of  all  is  a  tine 
sporting  dog  making  a  point.  This  is  an  easy  subject,  and  you 
should  have  it  among  your  rollertion.  If  you  do  not  own  a  dog 
of  this  sort,  you  surely  know  some  one  who  docs. 

Procure  a  stuffed  bird.  The  other  sort  of  birds  are  failures 
in  photography.  Put  the  bird  in  the  brightest  spot  in  the  gar- 
den you  can  flud,  and  focus  your  camera  upon  it  beforehand. 
Then  bring  in  the  dog.  It  will  not  take  him  long  to  spy  the 
bird.  Note  the  fine  pose  that  a  good  pointer  dog  takes.  When 
he  is  at  his  best,  tali'  liini.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  yon  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  picture;  and  if  the  owner  of  the-  dog  doesn't 
appreciate  the  attempt  enough  to  take  several  of  the  pictures  to 
distribute  among  his  friends,  thus  advertising  yon  as  a  success- 
ful animal  photographer,  he  doesn't  care  for  the  dog. 

A  donkey  nibbling  a  thistle  is  very  easy,  and  makes  a  very 
striking  picture,  with  his  long  sleepy  face  and  meek  look.  Cows 
in  a  pasture  are  not  hard  subjects, and  most  amateurs  have  fine 
collections  of  cow  studies.  The  great  trouble  in  general  is  that 
too  many  cows  are  in  the  picture.  Three  or  four  cows  grouped 
under  an  apple-tree  are  much  better  than  twenty  scattered 
about  the  field.  The  bird's-eye  idea  of  photography  is  a  failure 
in  animal  life;  it  spoils  the  nicety  of  the  affair,  and  is  too  easy 
— so  easy,  indeed,  that  it  is  passed  at  a  glance. 

Horses  are  not  a  success;  they  almost  always  look  alike.  I 
have  seen  but  few  pictures  of  horses  that  were  iu  the  least  in- 
teresting. A  pet  old  Dobbin  leaning  against  the  sunny  side  of 
a  fence  is  good,  and  should  be  gathered  into  the  fold  of  your 
photographic  lore.  Sheep  are  easy  to  take,  and  no  more  than 
two  or  three  studies  of  sheep  should  be  allowed;  they  look  like 
balls  of  cotton  on  four  sticks,  and  have  but  little  interest.  A 
fewr  lambs  playing  around  a.  stump  will  please  yon. 

The  field  of  animal  photography  is  large  and  varied.  There  is 
no  more  interesting  line  of  amateur  picture-making  than  animal 
life  ;  and  as  it  is  constantly  changing,  you  who  possess  a  camera 
should  not  fail  to  ensnare  a  goodly  lot  of  nature's  creatures  as 
you  see  them  in  various  moods. 


AN    INTERESTING    STUDY. 

<l  ¥  DON'T  like  this  as  much  as  I  thought  I  would,"  said  Har- 

-L  ry,  looking  up  from  his  algebra.  "It's  stupid.  There's 
too  many  rules  to  learn." 

"Thiugs  always  seem  so  until  we  get  through  some  of  the 
drudgery,"  answered  mamma,  encouragingly.  Mammas  are  al- 
ways ready  to  inculcate  moral  lessons.  "  It  will  be  more  inter- 
esting after  a  while.  Everything  is  so  at  first." 

Harry  looked  solemn. 

"  I  know  one  thing  that  isn't  stupid  from  the  beginning,"  said 
he  ;  "  you  don't  have  to  wait  for  it  to  be  interesting !" 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  Eating  ice-cream!" 


THE  PENNY  PROVIDENT  FUND. 

THOUGH  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Char- 
ities Organization,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  charitable  enterprise. 
Contrariwise,  it  tends  to  make  charity  unnecessary  by  fostering 
a  thrifty  instinct  of  self-denial.  Now,  as  much  as  in  King  Sol- 
omon's days,  "  The  poor  is  destroyed  by  his  poverty."  That  is 
to  say,  he  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  pays  ruinous  rates  because 
of  small  buying,  and  in  time  of  stress  and  piuch  often  goes  to 
the  wall  for  lack  of  a  very  little  ready  money. 

So  much  everybody  knows.  Four  years  ago  seventeen  per- 
sons, who  through  the  Charities  Organization  had  been  im- 
pressed with  the  knowledge,  put  their  heads  together,  looking 
for  a  remedy — result,  the  Penny  Provident  Fund. 

Each  of  the  seventeen  guaranteed  in  the  beginning  an  annual 
subscription  to  cover  expenses — cards,  stamps,  printing,  the  sal- 
aries of  secretary  and  cashier.  The  plan  is  the  simplest  possi- 
ble. Stations  are  established  all  about,  where,  upon  stated 
times,  weekly  or  ofteuer,  a  treasurer  attends.  The  station  may 
be  iu  a  school,  a  mission,  a  private  house,  club,  great  store,  res- 
taurant, even  a  bank.  Each  depositor  is  given  a  stamp  card 
with  the  society's  few  rules  on  the  outside.  At  the  top  his 
name  is  written,  along  with  the  date  of  issue.  At  the  bottom,  on 
the  back  of  the  other  leaf,  he  signs  his  name  in  receipt  when  he 
draws  out  the  money  represented  by  the  stamps.  Inside  there 
are  thirty-six  squares  for  stamps.  They  are  issued  in  six  de- 
nominations— one  cent,  five,  ten,  twenty-five,  fifty  cents,  and  one 


dollar.  The  American  Bank-note  Company  lithographs  them' 
cadi  in  a  separate  color;  hence  counterfeiting  is  so  difficult  as  to 
be  welluigh  impossible. 

Each  depositor  Keeps  his  own  card.  Deposits  begin  often 
with  a  penny  stamp.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  they  end 
there.  When  the  card  is  Cull,  a  new  one  is  begun  with  stamps 
of  high  denominations,  representing  the  face  value  of  the  first 
one.  If, though, the  amount  reaches  five  dollars,  the  depositor 
is  advised  and  helped  to  open  a  savings-bank  account,  so  as  to 
get  interest  on  his  small  hoard,  his  new  card  meantime  laying 
up  a  further  deposit. 

Station  treasurers  pay  over  their  weekly  collections  as  soon 
as  made  to  the  fund  treasurer,  who  is  under  sufficient  bond.  He  iu 
turn  places  it  with  the  State  Trust  Company,  by  whom  it  is  paid 
out  upon  requisition  of  the  cashier.  The  jii-i-xoinu'l  of  the  Fund 
Committee — Otto  T.  Barnard,  Chairman  and  Treasurer;  Ahram 
S.  Hewitt,  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Robert  W.  De  Forest,  Charles  C. 
Beam  an,  George  E.  Dodge,  and  Walter  Jennings — is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  its  affairs  are  well  administered. 

So  much  of  the  fund's  origin  and  methods.  Its  growth  is  a 
mailer  for  wondering  congratulation  from  all  who  have  it  iu 
heart  to  feel  the  needs  of  their  brothers  less  well  placed  in  life. 
There  are  now  in  New  York  city  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
stations.  Outside  of  it  there  are  forty-three,  in  seven  different 
States.  Their  aggregate  deposits,  April  1,  IsyvJ,  by  no  means 
show  adequately  the  fund's  good  work.  Of  that  you  get  some 
idea  when  you  are  told  that  the  sale  of  stamps,  which  in  the 
beginning  was  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  monthly,  now  foots 
up  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  same  space  of  time. 

This  is  not  an  affair  of  children  any  more  than  of  charity, 
though  the  little  folk  are  most  welcome,  so  are  their  elder.!. 
Men  save  for  the  rent,  or  the  winter's  coal,  or  heavy  clothes,  or 
maybe  to  meet  a  life-insurance  premium  otherwise  impossible 
of  payment.  One  lately  drew  out  a  hundred  dollars  to  go  to  see 
liis  mother  down  in  Virginia,  and  he  would  not  go  back  without 
taking  her  a  little  money.  Very  old  people  save  for  burial  ex- 
penses, sometimes  too  for  the  sake  of  "leaving  something"  to  a 
young  favorite.  Mothers  save  for  pretty  well  everything,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  rainy  day,  when  work  fails,  and  the 
little  hoard  may  suffice  to  turn  the  coruer.  Young  wronien, 
especially  those  employed  in  the  big  shops,  are  fond  of  saving 
for  a  vacation — two  blissful  weeks  of  idleness  amid  grass  and 
leaves. 

The  children?  Oh,  what  do  they  not  save  for?  Caps,  mit- 
tens, leggings,  new  jackets  and  frocks,  a  ball  and  bat,  a  doll,  a 
sled — ofteuer,  though,  for  gifts  to  grown  folk.  One  little  cash- 
girl  is  saving  up  two  cents  a  week  to  buy  mother  a  big  Christ- 
mas gift.  A  blue-eyed  miss  of  seven  told  the  treasurer,  as  she 
laid  down  five  cents,  that  it  was  "  the  first  money  for  my  wed- 
ding outfit."  A  .small  womanly  person  of  eight  saves  the 
family  rent  each  month.  Her  father,  a  skilful  workman,  would 
spend  the  money  in  drink  but  that  she  takes  possession  of  him 
as  soon  as  his  wages  are  in  hand,  and  insists  upon  money  for 
herself  and  her  two  sisters  "  to  put  in  the  fund." 

So  the  tale  goes  on.  The  fund  is  as  yet  too  much  an  experi- 
ment to  speculate  as  to  results.  But  reason  and  experiment 
unite  to  declare  that  the  good  habit  of  saving  once  formed  is  un- 
likely to  be  lost.  To  most  of  its  depositors  the  fund  is  a  reve- 
lation of  the  power  lying  in  aggregated  trifles.  Without  such 
an  agent  ready  to  the  hand,  they  drop  here  a  penny,  there  a 
penny,  never  thinking  what  the  sum  of  them  may  mean. 

Anybody  can  establish  a  station — anybody,  that  is,  with  time 
and  inclination  thus  to  help  his  fellows  to  help  themselves. 
Stamp  cards,  envelopes,  blanks,  and  so  on,  are  sent  out  free  of 
charge  to  applicants.  Five  dollars'  worth  of  stamps  will  do  to 
begin — increasing  the  amount  weekly  as  depositors  or  deposits 
iucrease.  There  is  no  sort  of  risk  iu  the  investment,  for  if  the 
experiment  falls  to  the  ground  the  stamps  are  good  for  their 
price.  Application  to  Miss  Messemer,  21  University  Place,  New 
York  city,  will  secure  everything  requisite  to  a  station,  along 
with  explicit  instruction  iu  every  working  detail. 

Once  a  wise  poet  sang: 

"In   the  seed  save  the  forest." 

Workers  iu  the  cause  of  the  Provident  Fund  base  much  of  their 
hopefulness  on  its  influence  with  and  through  the  children. 
Those  thus  taught,  even  in  the  mission  schools,  that  pcnnv  to 
penny  very  soon  means  a  dollar,  go  back  into  their  homes  each 
a  missionary  of  thrift,  whose  silent  sermons  their  elders  cannot 
disregard.  For  they  preach  more  than  material  betterment — 
faith,  hope,  courage,  patience,  generous  self-denial.  If  such  seed 
goes  on  to  fair  fruition,  the  forest  will  be  goodly  indeed. 
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A    DOUBLE-HEADER 


"Wine 

TEV    UOTli 


I     EMI     IH»     Y'T      1.1CHT,      VN\li"'.\    V         I   I.I. 
E.N]»S   TO   MAKI:   bUHK." 


ANSU'ER    TO   JUMBLE  RHYME. 

i  I'rinteil  in  tlit.-  la-t  number  ) 

Tin:  bats  lly  high   :ili«vr   the  town, 
i    Having  a   circus  in   mid-air, 
Tumbling   merrily   upside,  down, 
Enjojing  a  jolly  time   there. 

The  Chinese  re;id  both  up  and  down; 

I    suppose    I  hey   do    it    lieeallse 

They  live  on   the  other  side  of  the  world, 
And  det'v  all   our  common   laws. 


JULIUS  OBEYS  ORDERS. 
JULIUS  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  umbrella  and  liai 
stand  at  the  Tiptop  Club  re- 
ception. Over  the  stand  was 
this  legend  ill  big  letters: 

"CASKS    AM)    rMBKKU.AS    Ml'ST 
HE    LEFT   HERE." 

and  Julius  was  determined  to 
allow  no  visitor  to  enter  the 
parlors  until  he  obeyed  this  in- 
junction. Several  gentlemen 
passed  in  after  depositing  their 
sticks  and  receiving  checks, 
but  as  Judge  Pounder  walked 
by  the  stand  and  sought  to  en- 
ter the  door  of  the  reception- 
room,  the  faithful  Julius  halted 
him. 

"  You  inns'  excuse  me, 
Jedge,"  said  he  ;  "  but  has  you 
studied  out  dat  ar  sign  ?  You 
carn't  go  in  dar,  sail,  tweH  yon 
leaves  yo'  cane  or  yo'  umberell 
wid  me.  sali." 

"But,  Julius,  I  never  can-N- 
either cane  or  umbrella,"  said 
Judge  Pounder,  smiling. 

"  Den     you     caru't     go     in, 

,  ,  |  Jedge,"  said  Julius.    "  Dar's  de 

ordab,  sail,  an'  I  inns'  see  dat 
it's  obeyed." 

The  Judge  had  to  send  in  to  a   member  of  the  committee  be- 
fore he  could  enter. 


A    HARD    RACE. 

Hi;.  I'UXCHKON.  "Your  son  Tom  is  pursuing  his  studies  at 
college  now.  I  believe." 

FAI;MI:K  I'LouiiiiSHAHE.  "  Ya-as,  I  s'pose  so.  He's  a-pursuiu' 
of 'em,  1'oetor.  but  whether  he'll  ever  ketch  up  with  'cm  is  a 
question." 


BAD    COMPANY. 

TWO    HOKN6,  A    TAIL,  AN1>   A    PERSUASIVE    VOICE. 
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NDOBO. 

A    CENTRAL    AFRICAN    STORY. 
BY  E.  J.  GLAVE. 

NDOBO  was  an   African   savage;   his  father  was  the  control,  arid  threatened  with  barbarous  punishment  all 

chief  Ncossi;   his   mother,   Molumbu,  was  a  slave  who  opposed  him.     The  slave  who  disobeyed  him  was 

woman.  killed,  and  a  discontented  district  was  fiercely  assailed  till 

When  old  Ncossi  died,  his  son  Ndobo  took  his  place  as  the  entire  land  tendered  submission  and  homage  to  the 

chief  of  Ikengo,  a  village  far  away  in  the  heart  of  Africa  young  tyrant, 

on  the  banks  of  the  Congo  River.  In  single  combat  Ndobo  had  vanquished  every  warrior 

. 


In  former  days  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  different 
chieftains  of  the  whole  country  to  combine  and  form 
themselves  into  a  council  for  the  shaping  of  laws  for 
the  ruling  of  the  land,  but  when  the  young  and  am- 
bitious Ndobo  came  into  power,  he  refused  to  admit  such 
division  of  authority.  He  at  once  assumed  supreme 


who  had  dared  to  draw  his  blade.  He  was  proud  of  the 
ugly  scars  which  stood  out  in  long  wales  all  over  his  body, 
recording  savage  fights  witli  man  and  beast. 

In  this  land  the  utterance  of  a  malicious  wish  is  a  di- 
rect challenge  to  whomsoever  it  is  addressed,  and  the 
speaker  never  fails  to  support  his  words  by  grasping 
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his  knife  in  readiness.  ';0wee  nar  mail"  (May  you 
get  drowned  !)  "  Owee  nar  ncorleel"  (May  a  crocodile  eat 
you!)  are  insults  which  will  unsheathe  two  glistening 
blades  and  throw  two  stalwart  savages  into  angry  eun- 
tliet,  and  ilur  satisfaction  is  not  acknowledged  till  both 
are  ashy  pale  from  loss  of  blood,  and  the  vanquished 
drops  his  knife  and  gasps  out  his  surrender.  So  feared 
had  Ndobo  become  that  he  would  sland  unarmed  and 
heap  offensive  threats  on  both  chieftains  and  slaves 
with  impunity,  for  no  one  dared  to  resent  them.  Though 
brave  in  war  and  fearless  in  the  chase,  lie  was  withal  a 
cruel  and  merciless  savage,  the  life  of  a  human  being  to 
him  was  no  more  than  that  of  a  fowl  or  a  goat. 

On  the  roof  of  Ndobo's  hut  a  score  of  whitened  skulls 
bore  evidence  of  how  his  father's  death  was  signalized, 
and  how  thoroughly  the  son  and  heir  had  fulfilled  the 
grim  demand  of  tribal  fashion,  which  decides  that  upon 
the  death  of  a  chief  half  of  the  number  of  slaves  owned 
by  the  deceased  shall  be  sacrificed,  so  they  may  accompany 
their  master  into  the  next  world,  and  do  his  bidding  there 
as  they  had  done  on  earth.  The  chief  believes  that  when 
he  dies,  he  will  occupy  in  another  world  a  position  corre- 
sponding to  the  one  held  in  the  African  village,  but  he 
must  appear  accompanied  by  a  certain  following  to  es- 
tablish his  right;  hence  the  horrible  custom  of  human 
sacrifice. 

When  the  village  is  not  roused  to  brutish  frenzy  by 
some  hideous  exhibition  of  savagery,  prompted  by  na- 
tional custom  or  resulting  from  Ndobo's  cruel  whim  or 
anger,  then  there  is  an  air  of  calm  and  content  about  this 
African  settlement.  The  neat  bamboo  huts  roofed  with 
grass,  embedded  in  a  mass  of  tropical  verdure,  and  shaded 
by  stately  palm-trees,  the  throngs  of  orderly  beings  quiet- 
ly engaging  in  cheerful  and  friendly  conversation,  and 
the  hearty  laughter  of  the  rollicking  youngsters  form  a 
picturesque  and  peaceful  scene 

Recently  several  large  canoes  had  come  down  stream 
from  Lulanga  loaded  with  slaves  and  ivory,  the  owners 
of  which  had  sold  to  the  Ikengo  chieftains  the  entire 
human  freight  and  all  the  costly  elephant  tusks.  Ndobo, 
who  was  a  keen  trader,  had  bought  the  bulk  of  the  cargo, 
and  set  to  work  at  once  to  organize  an  expedition  to  con- 
vey the  newly  acquired  wealth  down  stream  several  hun- 
dred miles,  and  there  make  exchange  with  the  Chumbiri 
people  for  cloth,  brass  wire,  metal  ornaments,  beads,  and 
the  variety  of  trinkets  which  go  to  make  up  the  currency. 

Five  large  canoes  had  been  selected,  each  to  be  manned 
by  a  crew  of  twenty-five  stalwart  paddlers;  the  hardiest 
men  of  the  land  had  been  pressed  into  Ndobo's  service. 
Some  of  the  chieftains  of  the  surrounding  country  would 
accompany  the  expedition,  others  were  detailed  to  remain 
in  defence  of  the  villages. 

For  several  days  all  the  women  had  been  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparing  provisions  for  the  trip,  not  only  for 
the  journey  down  stream,  but  for  their  stay  down  stream, 
and  also  for  the  return  journey,  for  the  Chumbiri  people 
would  take  advantage,  of  their  hungry  condition  to 
charge  them  ridiculous  prices  for  any  food  they  might 
need, 

Maniock  is  the  bread  of  that  land,  the  most  popular 
and  general  preparation  of  it  being  she-kwonga.  Maniock 
is  a  vegetable  resembling  in  appearance  a  very  large  po- 
tato, several  of  which  grow  in  a  cluster  at  the  roots  of  a 
bush  which  reaches  ten  feet  in  height,  with  lanky  limbs 
and  a  scant  covering  of  dainty  foliage.  Just  a  small  twig 
of  the  maniock-bush  planted  in.  due  season  will  develop 
to  maturity  after  fifteen  months,  and  about  a  score  of  large 
potatolike  vegetables  ripened  to  perfection  will  be  cling- 
ing to  the  roots  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  African  woman,  who  conducts  all  agricul- 
tural arrangements,  cuts  down  the  bush  and  digs  out  the 
roots.  When  taken  from  the  ground,  the  vegetable  is  of 
the  substance  of  an  artichoke,  but  very  stringy  through- 


out. Big  baskets  are  loaded  with  these  roots  and  sunk 
into  the  water,  and  after  a  few  clays  taken  out,  when  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  by  fermentation ;  the  nature 
of  the  maniock  has  now  become  quite  mealy,  and  all  the 
threads  can  be  easily  removed.  The  maniock  is  then 
kneaded  into  dough,  and  made  into  round  puddings 
weighing  about  three  pounds,  and  then  boiled  for  several 
hours.  When  properly  cooked  it  is  white,  and  looks  like 
a  white  dulf  pudding,  and  is  very  wholesome  and  nour- 
ishing. It  is  rather  difficult  at  first  for  a  white  man  to 
learn  to  like  this  dish,  which  tastes  somewhat  like  sour 
milk.  But  the  white  man  in  this  land  has  no  bakeries 
and  restaurants  catering  to  his  wants,  and  after  a  while, 
if  he  is  deprived  of  she-kwonga  (maniock  bread),  he  feels 
the  want  as  keenly  as  any  native. 

All  preparations  for  the  journey  had  now  been  com- 
pleted, and  early  one  morning  the  sharp  rattle  of  Ndobo's 
drum  sounding  the  nkoondeela  (all  aboard)  signal  sum- 
moned the  paddlers  for  the  start  and  threw  the  village 
into  a  state  of  bustle  and  commotion.  The  canoes,  lying 
swamped  to  protect  them  from  the  sun,  were  soon  lifted 
and  baled  out  dry  ready  to  be  loaded,  and  then  Ndobo 
himself  stood  on  the  beach  and  superintended  operations. 
The  ponderous  ivory  (some  tusks  weighing  ninety  pounds) 
was  carried  down  and  laid  along  the  bottoms  of  the  dug- 
outs; then  the  bales  of  fish  and  she-kwonga  were  snugly 
stowed,  also  bundles  of  ngula  (powdered  red-wood), which 
the  "  swells"  in  that  country  mix  into  paste  with  fat  and 
smear  their  bodies  all  over  with  when  wishing  to  appear 
fully  "dressed."  Everything  is  packed  so  that  the  canoe 
is  kept  in  perfect  trim  all  the  time.  The  slaves  to  be  sold 
down  stream  are  led  down  and  crowded  together  in  a  sit- 
ing posture,  all  securely  handcuffed,  on  the  bottoms  of  the 
dugouts. 

Every  canoe  now  being  properly  loaded  and  in  perfect 
trim,  Ndobo  gave  the  order,  "  Nkoondeela!"  (all  aboard), 
and  every  paddlerwas  soon  in  his  place,  and  the  dugouts 
pushed  into  the  stream.  Before  making  the  actual  start 
they  paddled  two  or  three  times  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  village  to  receive  for  their  formidable  appearance 
the  admiration  of  the  girls  they  left  behind  them.  It  was 
a  barbaric  but  impressive  display,  and  the  sweethearts  and 
wives  who  remained  in  the  village  viewing  that  well- 
equipped  and  well-armed  force  need  feel  no  anxiety  for 
the  result  if  some  hostile  tribe  should  attack  them  on  the 
way  down  stream,  for  they  were  perfectly  capable  of  ren- 
dering a  good  account  of  themselves. 

The  warriors,  all  standing,  with  their  heads  bedecked 
with  feathers,  strained  on  the  pliant  paddles  till  the  long 
heavily  laden  dugouts  leaped  along  the  water  in  grace- 
ful curves,  ably  steered  by  four  stout  paddlers  at  the 
stern.  Drums  were  beaten  on  .board  and  on  shore,  loud 
blasts  were  blown  through  large  ivory  trumpets,  crude 
cymbals  were  dashed  together,  and  every  voice  shouted 
a  tribal  war  song.  Every  now  and  then  the  warriors 
laid  down  their  paddles  and  grasped  their  knives  and 
shields  and  spears,  and  stabbed  and  slashed  in  mimic 
warfare.  Finally  they  wheeled  around,  each  warrior 
laid  his  weapons  by  his  side,  within  easy  reach,  and 
took  up  the  paddle,  and  the  journey  commenced  in  real 
earnest. 

''  Cdoma!"  (beat  time),  shouted  Ndobo,  and  one  man  in 
each  canoe  raised  a  foot  to  the  gunwale  of  the  dugout, 
and  hammered  out  the  time  for  the  paddlers'  strokes. 

When  on  an  expedition,  and  the  weather  is  favorable, 
the  natives  will  travel  fifty  miles  without  a  halt  on  the 
water;  their  canoes  when  loaded  sink  down  so  deep  that 
they  cannot  venture  out  when  the  river  is  rough,  so  when 
they  get  a  spell  of  fine  weather  they  will  paddle  till  ex- 
hausted. And  when  on  a  trading  venture,  and  they  have 
a  cargo  of  slaves,  the  fewer  nights  spent  en  route  the 
better,  for  there  is  always  the  fear  that  some  may  escape. 

Ndobo's    flotilla,    propelled    by   powerful    strokes   and 
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aided  by  a  swift  current,  was  soon  many 
miles  away  from  Ikengo.  These  canoes 
raced  along  down  stream  amidst  an  in- 
cessant tumult  of  singing  and  drum- 
ming, now  threading  their  way  through 
a  scattering  of  pretty  tropical  islands, 
then  past  immense  sand  banks  upon 
which  monster  crocodiles  lay  basking 
in  the  sun  with  opened  jaws,  which 
closed  with  a  sharp  snap  at  an  unusual 
approach,  and  the  loathsome  reptiles 
waddled  lazily  into  the  stream.  Herds 
of  hippopotami,  lying  huddled  in  shal- 
low water  with  only  the  tops  of  their 
heads  and  backs  showing  above  the  sur- 
face, startled  by  the  strange  intrusion, 
reared  up  angrily,  and  clumsily  stam- 
peded away  and  plunged  out  of  sight 
into  deep  water,  to  appear  again  present- 
ly, scattered  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  each  animal,  however,  showing 
only  his  eyes  and  the  tips  of  his  ears 
above  the  surface. 

Each  night  the  canoes  were  firmly  fastened  to  the 
shore,  the  big  earthen  cooking  pots  loaded  with  maniock 
and  dried  fish  were  steaming  over  log  fires.  When 
the  cooking  was  done,  the  crowd  divided  themselves  into 
parties  of  a  dozen,  each  with  a  pot  of  its  own,  around 
which  they  swarmed  and  ate  out  of  it  with  their  fingers, 
those  in  the  background  being  greatly  handicapped  by 
having  to  reach  over  the  others'  heads,  but  they  always 
try  in  such  a  case  to  dip  their  paws  in  the  dish  more 
frequently  and  regulate  the  result  that  way.  After  hav- 
ing eaten,  they  spread  out  their  mats  near  the  fires,  and 
having  had  a  comfortable  smoke,  roll  off  to  sleep.  When 
the  mosquitoes  are  bad  (and  it  is  seldom  they  are  not),  the 
African  lies  on  the  edge  of  his  mat  and  throws  the  re- 
mainder of  it  over  him  as  a  roof;  he  builds  a  smoky 
fire  at  each  end  to  deny  admittance  to  the  hateful  tor- 
ment. 

After  a  few  days'  hard  paddling,  Ndobo  and  his  flotilla 
arrived  at  Chumbiri  without  having  suffered  any  mishap. 
The  young  tyrant  chief  was  duly  greeted  by  the  various 
chieftains  at  this  place,  to  whom  he  was  well  known, 
having  made  frequent  journeys  here  before. 

In  this  land  in  the  heart  of  Africa  there  is  a  game  of 
chance  called  lobesi ;  pieces  of  pottery  are  chipped  into 
wheels  about  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar;  one  side  is 
whitened,  the  other  burnt  black.  The  player  takes  an 
odd  number  of  these  pieces  in  one  hand,  and  throws 
them  on  to  a  mat,  first  betting  upon  either  black  or 
white;  and,  of  course,  if  the  majority  turn  up  his  color, 
then  he  wins.  Upon  Ndobo's  arrival  here  a  party  of 
Chumbiri  natives  was  earnestly  engaged  in  a  game  of 
lobesi.  They  were  playing  for  very  low  stakes — a  few 
beads,  a  piece  of  fine  brass  wire,  or  perhaps  a-  fathom  of 
cotton  cloth.  Young  Ndobo  at  once  joined  the  game, 
and  at  first  he  began  to  win;  he  then  bet  more  heavily, 
and  instead  of  playing  for  beads  and  brass  wire,  he 
staked  his  valuable  knife  and  spear,  and  lost  both.  Then 
he  lost  all  the  smaller  trinkets  he  had  previously  won. 
He  became  excited  and  reckless,  and  he  ordered  one  of  his 
men  to  bring  up  a  slave  from  the  gang  in  his  canoes, 
and  upon  his  arrival,  Ndobo  challenged  all  to  stake  their 
slaves.  Only  one  player,  however,  accepted  and  agreed 
to  continue  the  play;  the  remainder  who  had  been  gam- 
bling left  the  game. 

The  whole  village  now  became  interested,  and  a  dense 
dusky  throng  gathered  round  to  watch  the  play. 

Ndobo's  opponent  was  rapidly  winning.  Slave  after 
slave  was  brought  up  from  the  canoes,  till  the  whole  lot 
was  gambled  away.  Then  Ndobo  produced  a  tusk  of  ivory, 
lost  it,  and  staked  another,  arid  played  till  he  had  lost  all. 


A   CENTRAL    AFRICAN    VI1.I.AGK. 


The  young  tyrant  chief  of  Ikengo  was  a  ruined  man. 
Every  form  of  wealth  was  gone;  but  he  was  yet  a  free 
man  himself,  and  at  liberty  to  gamble  away  his  own  ex- 
istence. He  hesitated  for  a  few  minutes,  in  angry  medi- 
tation, then  nervously  gathered  up  the  seven  lobesi 
wheels,  bet  on  white,  and  threw.  The  little  pieces  rolled 
and  twirled,  and  finally  settled — three  white  and  four 
black.  He  had  lost. 

Several  years  previously  Ndobo  had  come  down  to 
Chumbiri  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  for  sale,  amongst  them 
a  boy  named  Molumbay.  This  boy  had  grown  to  be  a 
man,  and  it  was  he  who  had  dared  to  play  Ndobo  for  so 
high  a  stake,  and  who  had  in  one  short  afternoon  won 
all  the  property  of  his  former  master,  and  even  deprived 
him  of  his  freedom. 

That  afternoon  the  young  tyrant  Ndobo,  whose  word 
was  law  in  his  own  country,  and  at  whose  threat  his 
whole  dominion  trembled,  was  seated  handcuffed  and 
shackled  amidst  the  gang  of  half-starved  slaves  he  had 
brought  down  stream;  like  them,  he  was  now  "for  sale." 

Ndobo,  sitting  with  his  arms  outstretched  on  his  drawn- 
up  knees  and  face  hidden,  was  struck  to  the  quick  by  his 
former  slave  Molumbay's  quiet  irony : 

"  My  slave  Ndobo!  Pesa  'ngai  loosakoo  !"  (Tender  me 
homage.) 

Ndobo,  the  once  tyrant,  was  helpless  to  resist.  He  an- 
swered, "Loosakoo,  Nkooloo!"  (I  am  your  slave,  my 
master. ) 


IRISH    BULLS. 

AS  a  producer  of  this  curious  breed  of  cattle  the  late  Sir 
Boyle  Roche  stood  without  :i  peer,  although  it  is  probable 
he  has  beeu  credited  with  more  thau  should  go  to  his  account. 

There  is  a  wonderful  harvest  of  drollery  to  be  gleaned  from 
his  speeches  in  Parliament,  the  fuuuiest  thing  being  that  he 
himself  was  often  very  earnest  in  his  remarks,  and  was  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  pathos  to  which  he  was  giving  utterance. 
"  What,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  he,  on  one  occasion,  "and  so  we  are 
to  beggar  ourselves  for  fear  of  vexing  posterity!  Now  I  would 
ask  the  honorable  gentleman,  and  this  most  honorable  House, 
why  should  we  put  ourselves  out  of  our  way  to  do  anything  for 
posterity?  What  has  posterity  done  for  us?" 

The  orator,  after  this  declaration,  expecting  loud  applause 
from  his  own  party,  was  extremely  disconcerted  to  have  the 
whole  House  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  at  his  most  serious 
appeal,  so  he  began  to  anxiously  explain  "  that  by  posterity  he  did 
not  at  all  mean  our  ancestors,  but  those  who  came  immediately 
after  them" — au  explanation  which  of  course  only  made  tlie 
eachinnatory  confusion  worse  confounded. 

Sir  Boyle  was  very  indignant  at  the  doings  of  the-  Parisian 
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.Jacobins,  ami  on  one  occasion  ho  thus  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
concerning  them:  "If  we  once  permittee!  the  vilhmons  French 
inasous  to  meddle  with  the  buttresses  autl  walls  of  our  ancient 
constitution.  lhe\  \\onld  nc\cr  slop  nor  Slav,  sir,  until  they 
brought  i he  foundation-stones  tumbling  down  about  t  he  ears  of 
the  nation.  It'  these  (ialliean  villains  .should  invade  us, 'tis  on 
that  very  table,  maybe,  these  honorable  members  might  see  their 
own  destinies  lying  in  a  heap  atop  of  one  another.  Here,  per- 
haps, sir.  the  Mar.shallaw  [Marseillaise]  men  would  break  iu,  cut 
us  iii  ininee-ineat.  and  throw  our  heads  bleeding  on  that  table  to 
si  are  us  in  the  face." 

<>i I   his  famous  I'uioii  speeches  concluded  with  the  pithy 

remark  that  "  this  excellent  union  will  convert  our  barren  hills 
iuto  fruitful  valleys."  In  another  speech,  directed  against  the 
Jacobins  and  their  intrigues,  Sir  Boyle  angrily  exclaimed:  "Sir, 
I  smell  a  rat.  I  see  him  brewing  iu  the  air;  but  mark  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  yet  nip  him  in  the  hud."  Hearing  that  Admiral 
Howe  was  in  search  of  the  French,  he  remarked  that  he  trusted 
that  "  he  would  sweep  the  Gallic  fleet  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 
He  expressed  bis  loyalty  in  one  speech  by  the  sublime  utterance, 
"I  stood  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  my  sovereign."  He  also  held 
up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  House  "the  man  who  had  turned  his 
back  on  himself."  He  lamented  that  single  misfortunes  never 
came  alone,  and  that  the  greatest  of  all  possible  misfortunes  is 
generally  followed  by  a  greater.  J.  M.  O. 


COLOSSAL   SCULPTURE  AT  THE   WORLD'S 
FAIR. 

BY  M.  A.  LANE. 

TiHE  colossal  in  sculpture  has  always  pleased  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  more  than  mere  idle  curiosity  that  makes 
us  eager  to  behold  a  gigantic  man.  Size  impresses  us. 
The  very  idea  of  immensity  thrills  us.  We  look  with 
marvel  and  wonder  at  what  is  simply  a  vast  mass  of  mat- 
ter put  together  without  order  or  design  other  than  that 
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in  nature.  What  is  more  noble  than  a  great  mountain 
swelling  up  and  away  from  us  until  it  gathers  clouds  on 
its  broad  breast,  and  mingles  its  towering  head  with  the 
skies? 

Man  will  never  become  so  old  or  so  cultured  or  so  phil- 
osophical as  to  outgrow  this  innate  admiration  of  the  sim- 
ply vast  that  his  ancient  fathers  gratified  in  the  erection 
of  wonderfully  large  buildings,  towers,  and  statues.  The 
Eiffel  Tower  at  Paris,  the  Washington  Monument,  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor  stand  as  being 
utterly  without  use  or  purpose  if  this  primeval  passion 
for  merely  great  proportion  be  condemned.  And  who  is 
there  that  does  not  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Bartholdi 
after  having  once  looked  upon  the  lofty  figure  on  Bed- 
loe's  Island?  The  massive  in  architecture  and  the  colossal 
in  sculpture  are  now  in  process  of  revival  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exhibition  at  Chicago.  Its  buildings  are  to  be  very 
large,  the  largest  group  of  great  buildings  that  has  been 
known.  And  most  of  its  sculpture  will  be,  if  not  exactly 
of  the  colossal  order,  at  least  a  near  approach  to  it.  A 
colossus  representing  the  republic  of  the  United  States 
will  arise  at  the  water  entrance  to  the  grand  court  out 
of  the  inlet  from  Lake  Michigan.  Kretschmar,  the 
sculptor,  will  put  up  a  30-foot  figure  of  Columbus  on  the 
lake  front,  which  will  become  the  property  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  after  the  close  of  the  World's  Fair;  and  most  of 
the  groups  and  figures  that  will  adorn  the  various  build- 
ings in  the  grounds  will  be  of  a  size  commensurate  with 
the  proportions  of  the  structures  themselves,  and  there- 
fore of  no  mean  or  mediocre  extent.  That  part  of  the 
sculpture  which  will  not  be  of  colossal  size  will  consist 
mainly  of  the  reliefs  and  friezes  of  some  of  the  buildings, 
and  a  few  groups  of  heroic  size  (that  is  to  say,  figures 
measuring  seven  feet  in  height  or  thereabouts)  that  will 
be  placed  in  the  porches,  and  on  the  stair- 
cases or  balustrades  of  some  of  the  build- 
ings, such  as  the  work  of  Mr.  John  J. 
Boyle  on  the  Transportation  Building. 

All  the  direct  work  on  the  sculpture  that 
will  be  used  to  decorate  the  World's  Fail- 
is  done  in  studios  on  the  exhibition  grounds 
at  Jackson  Park,  and  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  most  interesting  work  of  all 
is  that  on  the  colossal  figures.  Approach 
closely  a  statue  20  or  30  feet  in  height,  and 
at  once  all  the  beauty  and  symmetry  that 
it  seems  to  possess  when  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance vanish.  The  face  presents  an  en- 
tirely new  and  uncouth  appearance;  the 
limbs  and  arms  are  ungainly;  the  lines  run 
this  way  and  that,  and  give  a  grossness  to 
the  outline  that  mars  it,  and  the  whole  fig- 
ure seems  to  be  quite  incongruous. 

Somewhere  there  is  a  story  told  of  two 
Greek  sculptors  who  were  asked  to  com- 
pete for  the  work  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  a  great  man.  When  the  judges  exam- 
ined the  statues,  they  found  that  one  was  a 
clever  portrait,  correct  in  every  detail;  the 
other,  a  very  rough  affair,  full  of  imper- 
fections. They  were  about  to  award  the 
prize  to  the  first  sculptor,  but  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  second  they  delayed  their  de- 
cision until  the  two  monuments  were  placed 
upon  their  lofty  pedestals.  Then  they 
found  that  the  distance  mellowed  and  uni- 
fied the  second  sculptor's  work,  showing 
a  perfect  likeness  of  the  man,  and  rendered 
the  other's  indistinct,  whereupon  they  de- 
clared the  second  sculptor  to  be  the  great- 
er artist,  and,  of  course,  honored  him 
with  the  award.  Modern  sculptors  un- 
derstand this  condition  of  art  well,  and 
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the  sculptures  at  Jackson  Park  when  ex- 
amined narrowly  present  the  roughest  of 
outlines  only.  Studied  detail  here  is 
wasted  ;  an  impediment,  in  fact,  that  only 
serves  to  mar  the  general  effect.  The 
sculptor  works,  you  might  say,  by  the 
yard;  and  were  it  not  that  he  has  a  care- 
fully graded  scale  to  guide  him,  he  would 
make  a  failure  of  his  task.  The  colossi 
are  done  in  this  wise:  The  sculptor  first 
works  out  of  clay  a  perfect  model  of  his 
group  or  his  figure.  In  this  all  the  de- 
tails are  brought  out,  and  every  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  harmony.  Of  this  clay 
a  plaster  cast  is  prepared,  and  along  the 
plaster  cast  is  contrived  a  sliding  scale 
called  a  pointing  measure.  Another  sim- 
ilar pointing  measure  is  then  contrived, 
only  that  the  second  is  to  apply  to  the 
colossal  statue,  and  scales  feet  to  inches 
on  the  smaller  one. 

The  model  and  the  scale  being  ready, 
the  sculptor  next  prepares  the  ground- 
work for  the  colossus.  The  figures  are 
founded  on  a  skeleton  of  wood  and  wire 
netting  work  roughly  resembling  the  hu- 
man form.  About  this  skeleton  is 
wrapped  excelsior,  and  over  this  is  laid 
plaster  of  Paris.  Now  the  figure  is  ready 
for  modelling.  The  pointing  measure 
is  brought  into  play,  and  the  legs,  arms, 
trunk,  and  head  are  filled  in  and  modelled 
with  the  soft  plaster  in  the  exact  propor- 
tions of  the  cast  model,  inches  on  the 
model  becoming  feet  on  the  colossus. 
The  minor  detail  of  the  model  is  suggest- 
ed only  in  the  larger  work,  the  lines  of 
the  latter  being  bolder  and  more  direct 
and  the  curves  drawn  with  a  freer  hand. 
The  head  and  face  present  the  most  diffi- 
cult task,  for  the  sculptor  must  be  careful 
to  throw  into  these  an  expression  of  life  that  will  har- 
monize with  the  laws  of  optics,  and  improve  with  distance. 

The  studio  of  a  sculptor  for  ordinary  work  need  not  be 
of  dimensions  greater  than  those  of  an  ordinary  room  ; 
but  the  word  studio  for  such  work  as  the  decorative 
sculpture  of  the  World's  Fair  has  an  entirely  different 
meaning.  To  model  a  figure  thirty  feet  high,  or  even 
twenty  feet  high,  a  capacious  room  is  necessary,  well  il- 
luminated by  windows  or  skylights,  and  with  leeway 
sufficient  for  the  erection  of  scaffolding,  whereon  the 
sculptor  standing  at  work  upon  the  arm  or  face  of  the 
figure  is  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  Lilliputian.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  magnitude  of  one  of  the  sculps  can- 
not be  understood  except  in  comparison  with  a  full- 
grown  man  placed  against  it. 

The  buildings  on  which  the  chief  groups  of  sculpture 
will  be  placed  are  the  Administration,  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  the  Horticultural,  Fine  Arts  Gallery,  Machinery 
Hall,  Mines  and  Mining,  and  Electricity.  The  groups 
on  the  Administration  Building  will  symbolize  Industry, 
Commerce,  Art,  Science,  and  other  general  themes. 
About  the  dome  will  be  placed  eight  groups,  twelve 
groups  on  the  first  story,  and  eight  groups  at  the  sides  of 
the  main  entrance.  Models  for  the  statuary  to  be  placed 
on  the  Agricultural  and  Machinery  halls  are  sent  by  the 
contracting  sculptors  in  one-sixth  and  one-fifth  size  from 
Boston  and  New  York.  The  exposition  has  engaged 
sculptors  from  Paris  and  Rome  to  carry  out  the  designs 
on  the  full-size  scale.  Mr.  Carl  Bitter  has  furnished  the 
models  for  the  Administration  Building,  Mr.  Phillip  Mar- 
tini those  for  the  Agricultural  Building,  and  Mr.  M.  A. 
Waagen  those  for  Machinery  Hall.  Mr.  Larado  Taft  has 
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the  work  for  the  Horticultural  Hall,  and  Miss  Hideout  is 
doing  the  work  for  the  Woman's  Building. 

When  the  buildings  are  ready  for  their  reception  these 
great  figures  will  be  removed  from  the  studios  in  sections 
and  then  placed  in  position.  When  the  exposition  comes 
to  an  end  they  will  be  sold. 


THE  BUSY  BEE  AND  THE  IDLE  BUTTERFLY. 

"  TF  to-morrow  be  fine,"  said  the  busy  bee, 

JL  "I'll  do  the  task  that  is  given  me, 
Ami  work  from  breakfast-time  till  tea, 
If  it  be  tine." 

"  If  to-morrow  be  flue,"  said  the  butterfly, 
"  I'll  stretch  my  wings  and  soar  so  high, 
Perhaps  I'll  reach  the  very  sky, 
If  it  be  fine." 

But  when  the  morrow  came  it  rained  ; 
The  busy  bee  fussed  and  complained, 
And  said  with  every  other  breath, 
She  knew  they  all  should  starve  to  death. 

But  the  butterfly  said,  "You  dear  little  things, 
To  travel  so  far  without  any  wings!" 
And  invited  the  raindrops  in  to  tea, 
Ami  all  were  as  merrv  as  thev  could  be. 


Know  when  to  work  and  when  to  play. 
And  you'll  be  happy  every  day. 


H.  C.  W. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  EVERGLADES. 
BY  KIRK  HUN  ROE, 

AUTHOR    OF  "  CAMPMATES,"  "DORTJIATES,"  "DERRICK    STERLING,' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

PISHING     FOR    SHARKS. 

•N  strolling  along  the  outer  beach, 
picking  up  curious  sponges  and 
bits  of  coral,  the  attention  of  the 
boys  was  also  attracted  to  the 
shadowy  forms  of  great  fish  that 
they  could  distinguish  every  now 
and  then  darting  along  the  green 
base  of  the  combers  just  before 
they  broke. 

"Do   you   think  they   can  be 
sharks?"  asked  Worth. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sunnier;  "  I  am  almost  sure  they  are." 
"My!  but  I  wish  we  could  catch  one!     I  have  never 
seen  a  shark  out  of  water." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  could.  I've  got  a  shark-hook 
in  the  Psyche,  and  our  Manila  cables  knotted  together 
will  make  just  the  kind  of  line  we  want." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  hook  and  line  had  been  pre- 
pared. For  bait,  they  took  one  of  a  number  of  fish  that 
Quorum  had  caught  that  morning. 

The  shark -hook  was  a  huge  affair,  a  foot  long  and 
made  of  steel  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  To  it  were  at- 
tached by  a  swivel  several  feet  of  chain  terminating  in  a 
ring  to  which  the  line  was  made  fast. 

Sunnier  had  caught  many  sharks  off  the  Key  West 
wharves,  but  they  had  been  comparatively  small,  and 
with  the  monsters  of  the  reef  he  had  hitherto  had  no 
dealings.  Consequently  he  was  almost  as  ignorant  of 
their  strength  as  was  Worth.  Therefore,  without  reflect- 
ing 011  the  folly  of  the  act,  and  fearing  that  the  line 
might  be  jerked  from  his  hands,  he  made  its  inner  end 
fast  about  his  waist. 

Then  whirling  the  heavy  hook  above  his  head,  he  cast 
it  far  out  in  the  breakers.  Within  a  minute  it  was 
tossed  back  to  the  beach,  and  had  to  be  thrown  again.  This 
operation  was  repeated  so  many  times  without  any  result 
that  the  boys  were  beginning  to  tire  of  it,  when  all  at  once 
there  came  a  jerk  on  the  line  that  nearly  threw  Sunnier 
off  his  feet. 

"  Hurrah  !"  he  cried.  "  We've  got  him  at  last!  Catch 
hold,  Worth,  and  help  me  haul  him  in." 

But  it  was  soon  evident  that  instead  of  their  catching 
the  shark,  he  had  caught  them.  In  spite  of  all  their  ef- 
forts, and  no  matter  how  deeply  they  dug  their  feet  into 
the  sand,  the  boys  found  themselves  being  dragged  slow- 
ly but  surely  toward  the  water.  At  first  they  did  not 
realize  their  danger;  but  when  they  were  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  creamy  froth  churned  up  by  the  breakers,  it 
flashed  upon  them,  and  they  began  to  utter  those  shouts 
for  help  that  attracted  the  attention  of  their  companions 
in  the  camp. 

Although  Worth  could  have  let  go  of  the  line  at  any 
minute,  the  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing  never  entered 
his  head.  Even  when  the  water  was  about  their  feet,  and 
the  wet  sand  was  slipping  rapidly  from  beneath  them, 
the  plucky  fellow  held  on  and  struggled  with  all  his 
might  to  avert  the  fate  that  threatened  his  friend. 

They  were  nearly  hopeless  when  the  three  men  reached 
them,  and  rushing-  into  the  water,  seized  the  line  with 
such  a  powerful  grasp,  that  its  seaward  motion  was  in- 
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stantly  arrested.  Not  only  that,  but  they  walked  away 
with  it  so  easily  that  a  minute  later  the  shark  was  land- 
ed high  and  dry  on  the  beach,  where  the  sailor  despatched 
it  with  an  axe. 

It  was  a  white  shark  of  moderate  size,  being  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  feet  long.  For  all  that,  it  was  a 
monster  as  compared  with  those  Sunnier  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  catching,  and  he  gazed  with  a  curious  sensation 
at  its  wicked  eyes,  and  the  row  upon  row  of  curved  gleam- 
ing teeth  with  which  the  gaping  mouth  was  provided. 

"  It  was  a  close  call  foryou,  my  boy,"  said  the  Lieuten- 
ant, gravely,  "and  has  taught  you  a  lesson  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  never  forget.  You  may  thank  your  lucky 
stars  that  the  hook  was  taken  by  this  little  fellow  instead 
of  by  one  of  his  grandfathers  or  uncles.  Now  that  we 
have  started  in  this  business,  I  am  going  to  try  and  show 
you  what  might  have  happened." 

Under  his  direction  a  hole  some  five  feet  deep  was  dug, 
a  heavy  timber,  selected  from  those  with  which  the  beach 
was  strewn,  was  thrust  into  it,  and  the  sand  was  repacked 
solidly  about  it.  To  this,  instead  of  to  Sumner's  body, 
the  end  of  the  line  was  attached,  and  the  fishing  for 
sharks  was  resumed.  While  the  post  was  being  set, 
Lieutenant  Carey  had  brought  his  rifle  from  the  camp. 
Several  sharks,  some  smaller  and  some  larger  than  the 
first,  were  caught;  but  not  until  the  hook  was  seized  by 
one  that  dragged  the  entire  party  clinging  to  it  slowly 
down  the  beach  did  the  Lieutenant  express  himself  as 
satisfied. 

"  Hold  on  to  it!"  he  cried.  "  Brace  yourselves !  Snub 
him  all  you  can !" 

The  strain  on  the  line  was  tremendous,  and  it  hummed 
like  a  harp  string.  But  for  the  post  to  aid  them,  they 
must  have  let  go.  At  length  even  the  enormous  strength 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  began  to  be  exhausted.  Foot 
by  foot  the  slack  was  gathered  in  and  held  at  the  post. 
Then  a  great  ugly-looking  head  could  be  seen  in  the 
edge  of  the  breakers,  and  the  next  minute  a  rifle -ball 
crashed  into  it. 

In  the  flurry  that  followed  the  line  snapped,  and  the 
boys  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay.  But  the  bullet  had  done 
its  work,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  huge  carcass  was 
rolling  like  a  log  in  the  surf.  The  sailor  managed  to  get 
a  bight  of  the  line  over  its  tail,  and  by  their  united  ef- 
forts the  great  fish  was  drawn  partly  from  the  water;  but 
beyond  there  they  could  not  move  it.  It  was  over 
twelve  feet  long,  and  Sumner  shuddered  as  he  realized 
how  easily  and  quickly  such  a  monster  as  that  could  have 
dragged  him  out  to  sea. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  .said  Worth,  "that  some  kinds  of 
fishing  are  as  dangerous  as  deer-hunting,  and  just  as  ex- 
citing." 

While  they  were  still  looking  at  the  big  shark  their 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  loud  barking  in  the  beach 
scrub  behind  them,  and  by  a  mail's  voice  shouting: 
"Wus-le!  Wus-le!  You,  sir!  Coniehere!"  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Wus-le  was  a  dog',  and  that  he  was  engaged  in 
some  absorbing  occupation  that  forbade  him  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  calls  of  his  unseen  master. 

Going  to  the  place  from  which  the  barking  came,  the 
shark-fishers  were  in  time  to  witness  a  most  interesting 
performance.  A  small  brindled  bull-terrier  was  tearing 
in  a  circle  round  and  round  a  coiled  rattlesnake.  The 
former  was  barking  furiously,  and  the  sound  so  enraged 
the  snake  that  the  angry  whir-r-r-r  of  its  rattles  was  al- 
most continuous.  At  the  same  time  he  was  dazed  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  dog's  motions.  At  length  he  sprang'  for- 
ward, struck  viciously,  and  missed  his  mark.  At  the 
same  moment  the  dog  dashed  in,  seized  the  snake  by  the 
back,  gave  one  furious  shake,  and  jumped  away.  The 
snake  was  evidently  injured,  for  he  recoiled  slowly. 
Once  more,  enraged  beyond  endurance,  he  struck  at  his 
agile  adversary,  and  then  the  dog  had  him.  In  an  instant 
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the  snake's  back  was  broken,  and  a  minute  later  he  lay 
motionless  and  dead. 

As  soon  as  he  was  certain  of  his  victory,  the  dog  paid 
no  more  attention  to  his  late  enemy,  but  with  panting 
breath  and  lolling  tongue  that  betrayed  the  energy  of  his 
exertions,  lie  ran  to  meet  his  master,  who  appeared  at 
that  moment  from  the  direction  of  the  river. 

He  was  a  powerfully  built  man,  dressed  partly  as  a 
hunter  and  partly  as  a  sailor.  He  carried  a  rifle,  and  in- 
troduced himself  as  the  keeper  of  the  station  a  few  miles 
up  the  coast.  He  upbraided  the  dog  as  though  it  were 
a  human  being  for  tackling  a  rattlesnake,  and  then  re- 
marked apologetically  to  the  spectators  of  the  recent 
fight:  "  I  have  to  scold  him  on  general  principles,  but  it 
don't  do  any  good.  He  is  bound  to  fight  and  kill  snakes 
till  they  kill  him,  which  I  am  always  expecting  they  will. 
They  haven't  done  it  yet,  though,  and  he  has  killed  more 
than  twenty  rattlers,  besides  more  of  other  kinds  than  I 
can  count.  He's  a  good  dog,  Wus-le  is,  and  he's  a  terror 
to  snakes." 

The  man  said  he  had  learned  of  the  Lieutenant  and 
his  companions  being  in  the  river  from  the  mail-carrier, 
and  feeling  lonely,  had  come  to  invite  them  to  go  to  the 
station  and  stay  with  him  until  the  wind  changed.  As 
he  assured  them  that  this  was  not  likely  to  happen  for 
several  days,  and  as  they  were  ahead  of  the  time  set  for 
their  arrival  at  Cape  Florida,  Lieutenant  Carey  accepted 
the  invitation. 

On  their  way  up  the  river  their  guide  pointed  out  a 
grove  of  cocoanut-palins  marking  the  site  of  a  fort  erect- 
ed during  the  Seminole  war,  the  name  of  which  was  at 
one  time  familiar  to  all  Americans.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  treacherous  seizure  of  the  famous  chief  Osceola,  who 
was  lured  into  it  under  the  pretext  of  considering  a  treaty. 
From  there  he  was  hurried  to  Fort  Moultrie  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died  of  a  broken 
heart. 

They  found  the  station  to  be  a  low,  roomy  structure, 
surrounded  by  broad  piazzas,  built  in  the  most  solid  man- 
ner so  as  to  withstand  hurricanes.  It  stood  011  top  of  the 
beach  ridge,  and  commanded  a  glorious  view  of  the  ocean, 
as  well  as  of  the  low-lying  back  country.  At  one  end  was 
a  small  separate  house  containing  a  great  cistern  in  which 
a  supply  of  water  was  collected  during  the  rainy  season 
of  summer,  to  last  through  the  long  winter  drought.  At 
the  opposite  end  stood  a  building  in  which  were  kept  a 
metallic  life-boat  and  a  quantity  of  canned  provisions  for 
the  use  of  sailors  who  might  be  wrecked  on  that  lonely 
coast. 

Here  the  exploring  party  remained  for  nearly  a  week, 
while  the  wind  still  held  steadily  to  the  east,  and  they  all 
declared  it  to  be  the  happiest  and  most  interesting  week 
of  their  cruise. 

They  hunted,  fished,  and  sailed  on  the  inland  waters 
behind  the  beach  ridge  to  their  heart's  content.  Quorum 
was  kept  constantly  busy  cooking  the  venison,  fish,  tur- 
tle, ducks,  quail,  possum,  and  other  food  supplies  with 
which  the  surrounding  country  abounded. 

Worth  felt  that  his  reputation  as  a  hunter  was  fully 
restored  when  he  shot  a  wild-cat  that  Wus-le  had  treed, 
and  Sumner  was  more  than  proud  over  the  killing  of  a 
black  bear,  which  the  same  enterprising  dog  discovered 
one  night  digging  for  turtle  eggs  on  the  beach  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  station.  The  Lieutenant  worked 
away  at  the  report  of  his  expedition,  while  the  sailor 
and  the  keeper  labored  at  the  frame  of  a  light-draught, 
sea-going  boat,  for  which  Sumner  furnished  the  plans 
and  model. 

At  length  the  wind,  which  in  that  country  always 
boxes  the  compass,  worked  around  to  the  westward,  and 
as  it  was  the  end  of  March,  the  canoes  were  again 
loaded,  and  the  pleasant  life  at  the  station  came  to  an 
end. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

LITTLE    KO-WIK-A    SAILS    OUT   TO    SEA. 

THERE  was  a  long  swell  heaving  in  over  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  but  no  breakers;  and  the  little  fleet, 
crossing  it  easily,  laid  a  course  down  the  coast.  A  stretch 
of  twenty  miles  lay  before  them  ere  they  would  find  an- 
other opening  into  which  they  could  run  for  shelter,  and 
they  were  therefore  desirous  to  make  the  run  before 
night.  On  most  waters  this  would  not  have  been  diffi- 
cult; but  here  there  was  a  strong  current,  that  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  running  fully  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
they  knew  that  to  overcome  this,  and  also  to  make  twen- 
ty miles  during  the  day,  would  tax  the  sailing  powers  of 
their  small  craft  to  the  utmost.  Nor  could  they  all  sail. 
The  Hu-lu-lah  had  no  centre  board,  and  with  the  wind 
somewhat  forward  of  abeam,  the  use  of  her  sail  would 
only  have  driven  her  off  shore.  The  Lieutenant  was 
therefore  obliged  to  rely  upon  his  paddle  and  keep  close 
to  the  coast.  The  cruiser,  being  a  slow  sailer  close 
hauled,  kept  him  company,  but  the  Psyche  and  Cupid 
drew  gradually  ahead,  and  were  soon  out  of  hailing  dis- 
tance. 

It  was  so  delightful  to  find  themselves  again  sailing, 
and  their  canoes  were  doing  so  splendidly,  that  the  boys 
hated  to  stop.  And  why  should  they  ?  There  was  nothing 
to  fear.  They  knew  where  they  were  going,  the  others 
were  in  company,  and  a  halting-place  for  the  night  had 
been  agreed  upon.  They  would  stop  when  they  reached 
it,  and  that  would  be  soon  enough. 

Until  noon  the  breeze  was  very  light,  but  after  that  it 
freshened,  and  soon  came  off  the  land  in  angry  little 
gusts  that  suggested  the  propriety  of  reefing.  With  a 
single  reef  in  each  of  their  sails,  they  ran  until  late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  they  sighted  a  cut  leading  into  the 
great  landlocked  sheet  of  Biscayne  Bay.  They  were  to 
enter  this  bay  and  cruise  down  behind  its  outer  keys  to 
Cape  Florida,  but  it  had  been  decided  that  they  should 
camp  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cut  for  that  night. 

The  wind  had  increased  in  strength,  until  now  even 
double-reefed  sails  could  hardly  be  carried  on  the  canoes. 
The  whole  sky  was  covered  with  dark  clouds,  while  a 
bank  of  inky  blackness  was  rising  in  the  west.  It  was 
evident  that  a  wind -squall  of  unusual  violence  would 
shortly  burst  upon  them,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
both  the  canoeniates  lowered  their  sails,  jointed  their 
paddles,  and  headed  straight  in  for  land.  As  he  lowered 
his  sail  and  cast  his  glance  astern  in  search  of  the  other 
boats,  Sumner  noticed  a  large  steamer  coming  down  the 
coast.  He  wondered  if  she  were  not  too  close  in  for 
safety,  but  the  immediate  demands  of  his  situation  quick- 
ly drove  all  thoughts  of  her  from  his  mind. 

In  the  teeth  of  the  spiteful  gusts,  and  facing  the  omi- 
nous blackness,  they  worked  their  way  until  they  could 
see  the  very  place  that  the  station-keeper  had  described 
to  them  as  being  a  suitable  camping-ground.  Five  min- 
utes more  would  take  them  to  its  shelter.  Just  then 
Sumner  shouted  to  Worth,  and  drew  his  attention  to  a 
strange  craft  that  he  had  been  watching  for  several  min- 
utes. It  was  coming  out  of  the  cut,  running  dead  before 
the  wind,  but  yawing  and  gybing  in  a  manner  that  indi- 
cated either  utter  recklessness  or  absolute  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  its  crew.  The  two  canoes  were  so  close  to- 
gether that  Worth  could  hear  Sumner  plainly  as  he 
shouted: 

"It's  an  Indian  canoe,  and  apparently  unmanageable. 
I'm  going  to  up  sail  and  run  down  for  a  look  at  it.  Do 
you  paddle  in  to  shore,  and  be  out  of  harm's  way  before 
that  squall  bursts." 

"  Oh,  Sumner,  don't  run  any  risks!"  shouted  Worth. 

"All  right;  I'll  be  careful.  But  you'll  make  things  a 
great  deal  easier  for  me  if  you  will  start  at  once  for 
shore.  That's  a  good  fellow." 
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SUMNKR    RESCUES    KO  \V1K-A. 


So  Worth  did  as  his  friend  desired,  and  Sunnier,  hoist- 
ing- his  double-reefed  mainsail,  hore  down  on  the  strange 
canoe,  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  him  at  quite  a 
distance.  It  was  going  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  as  the 
two  craft  neared  each  other,  Stunner  saw  to  his  con- 
sternation that  the  sole  occupant  of  the  dugout  was  a 
child  who  stretched  out  its  little  arms  imploringly  tow- 
ards him.  He  saw  this  as  the  runaway  canoe,  under 
full  sail,  shot  across  his  bow. 

A  tumult  of  thought  flashed  through  the  boy's  mind 
like  lightning.  He  was  near  enough  to  land  to  reach  it 
in  safety.  That  child,  if  left  alone,  was  rushing  to  cer- 
tain destruction.  He  might  be  able  to  rescue  it,  and  he 
might  not.  The  chances  were  that  he  would  lose  his  own 
life  in  the  attempt.  Very  well  ;  could  he  lose  it  in  a 
better  cause  ?  What  would  his  father  have  done  under 
similar  circumstances  ?  That  last  question  was  sufficient. 
There  was  no  longer  any  room  for  argument. 

Even  during  his  moment  of  hesitation  the  boy  had 
been  loosening  the  reef  line  of  his  mainsail,  and  simul- 
taneously with  his  decision  a  quick  pull  at  the  halyard 
exposed  its  full  surface  to  the  wind.  Over  heeled  the 
canoe,  with  Simmer  leaning  far  out  on  the  weather  side. 
Then  her  head  paid  off,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
first  blast  of  the  squall,  she  sprang  away  like  a  frightened 
animal  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  runaway. 

That  same  afternoon  a  fleet  of  Indian  canoes,  contain- 
ing Ul-we  and  his  companions,  had  crossed  Biscayne 
Bay  from  the  mainland.  Instead  of  descending  the  river 
on  which  they  had  left  our  explorers,  they  had  skirted 
the  edge  of  the  'Glades  to  another  that  flowed  into  the 
bay,  the  secret  of  which  they  did  not  choose  to  have 
Lieutenant  Carey  learn.  Although  it  still  lacked  a  day 
of  new  moon,  they  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  fail- 


wind,  cross  the  bay,  and 
spend  the  intervening  time 
in  catching  and  smoking  a 
supply  of  fish  at  a  point 
several  miles  above  Cape 
Florida. 

In  the  canoe  with  Ul  ue 
was  his  six-year-old  brother, 
the  little  Ko-wik-a.  \vh<> 
was  sometimes  allowed  to 
hold  the  sheet  while  they 
were  sailing,  and  who  con 
sidered  himself  fully  com- 
petent to  manage  the  boat 
alone.  However,  being 
very  wise  in  somethings,  he 
did  not  say  this  or  express 
in  words  his  longing  for  a 
chance  to  prove  his  skill. 
He  simply  waited  for  an 
opportunity  that  was  not 
long  in  coming. 

After  the  Indians  had 
pitched  their  camp,  Ul-we, 
taking  Ko-wik-a  with  him, 
went  up  to  the  cut  to  set 
a  net  into  which  the  lish 
would  run  with  the  flood 
tide.  Reaching  the  place, 
he  went  into  the  mangroves 
to  cut  some  poles,  leaving 
his  little  brother  in  the  ca- 
noe. 

This  was  Ko-wik-a's 
chance,  and  he  was  quick 
to  seize  it.  He  would  now 
show  Ul-we  that  if  he  was 
little,  he  could  sail  a  boat. 
The  big  brother  had  hardly 

disappeared  when  the  little  one  shoved  the  canoe  out  from 
the  mangroves  and  grasped  the  sheet  in  his  chubby 
hands.  A  minute  later  and  he  was  running  out  of  the  cut 
at  racing  speed.  When  he  got  ready  to  turn  round  and  go 
back,  he  became  a  little  frightened  to  find  out  that  some- 
thing more  than  wishing  to  do  so  was  necessary.  When 
his  craft  shot  out  from  the  cut,  and,  leaving  the  land  be- 
hind, headed  out  into  an  infinitely  larger  body  of  water 
than  the  little  fellow  had  ever  before  seen,  he  became 
thoroughly  demoralized,  and  began  to  call  loudly  for 
Ul-we. 

Poor  Ul-we  had  just  discovered  that  both  his  little 
brother,  whom  he  loved  better  than  anybody  or  anything 
in  the  world  and  his  canoe,  had  disappeared,  and  was 
rushing  frantically  toward  the  outer  beach.  His  instinct 
told  him  what  had  happened,  and  his  one  hope  was  to 
reach  the  end  of  the  cut  in  time  to  swim  off  and  inter 
cept  the  runaway. 

When  he  did  get  there  it  was  only  in  time  to  catch  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  his  own  well-known  sail  far  out  at 
sea,  with  another  much  whiter  and  smaller  one  behind 
it.  Then  the  cruel  squall  burst  over  the  ocean.  In  a 
cloud  of  rain  and  mist,  borne  forward  by  a  fierce  wind, 
the  two  sails  disappeared  and  the  whole  landscape  was 
blotted  from  view. 

From  a  place  of  safety  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cut, 
though  unseen  by  Ul-we,  Worth  Manton  strained  his 
eyes  for  a  last  glimpse  of  the  Psyche's  fluttering  signal 
flag,  and  the  others,  rapidly  nearing  him,  wondered  at 
his  gesture  of  despair  as  it  was  blotted  out. 

The  squall  was  long  and  fierce,  and  by  the  time  it  had 
passed,  the  darkness  of  night  had  shut  in  and  the  stars 
were  shining. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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THE    (JEXERAL'S   NAMESAKE. 

BY   KATE   WHITING. 

MY  grandmother  told  me  this  story.  It  all  happened 
to  her  uncle,  and  he  told  it  to  her  long,  long  ago, 
when  she  was  a  little  girl. 

This  uncle  was  General  Salem  Towne— a  brave  old 
soldier,  and  one  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  war 
of  IM2.  The  General  was  a  splendid  story-teller,  and  he 
dearly  loved  to  gather  about  him  his  children  and  nieces 
and  nephews  and  relate  to  them  the  many  thrilling  ad- 
ventures and  very  curious  things  that  had  happened  to 
him. 

At  the  time  of  my  story  the  war  of  1812  was  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  this  beautiful  country  was  as  fresh  and 
peaceful  as  though  such  cruel  things  as  war  a7id  strife 
had  never  stained  its  purity. 

It  was  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  General  Towne  was 
obliged  to  make  a  journey  up  into  the  western  part  of 
New  York  State,  which  was  considered  quite  "out  West" 
at  that  time.  The  General  met  very  few  people  as  lie 
jogged  slowly  along  the  rough  road.  The  daylight  was 
beginning  to  fade  out,  but  he  did  not  hurry  his  tired 
steed,  for  he  knew  that  about  a  mile  ahead  was  a  com- 
fortable little  inn.  at  which  he  might  put  up  for  the 
night. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  below  the  western  hills, 
lighting  up  the  autumn  foliage  with  a  good-night  smile, 
the  General  reined  in  his  horse  before  the  patriotic  sign 
of  the  American  Eagle,  and,  tired  and  hungry,  dismount- 
ed, and  called  for  a  room  and  supper. 

He  was  shown  into  a  neat  little  parlor,  precisely  fur- 
nished in  mahogany  and  hair-cloth,  and  drawing  his 
chair  up  before  the  not  unwelcome  wood  fire  that  was 
crackling  on  the  hearth,  watched  with  no  little  interest, 
not  to  say  expectation,  the  comfortable  landlady  as  she 
invitingly  set  forth  a  tempting  supper  on  the  marble- 
topped  table. 

"I  give  you  supper  in  here,  sir,"  remarked  this  good 
creature,  as  she  placed  a  mug  of  home-brewed  ale  beside 
his  plate,  "because  I  mistrust  from  your  walk  an'  the 
way  you  rid  up  to  the  door  that  you're  a  military  gentle- 
man :  an'  as  my  husband  was  in  the  war  himself,  sir,  he's 
always  pertickeler  as  to  how  we  treats  other  soldiers, 
sir." 

"Thank  you,  my  good  woman;  you  surmise  correct- 
ly," replied  the  General,  with  his  courtly  bow.  "I  am 
an  old  soldier,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  chat  with 
your  good  man  after  I  have  done  justice  to  your  good 
supper." 

The  woman,  nattered  and  pleased,  as  were  all  women 
I iv  the  General's  smile  and  bow,  courtesied  herself  out  of 
the  room,  and  the  General  industriously  applied  himself 
to  the  hearty  meal. 

He  had  hardly  drawn  back  his  chair,  and  was  again 
contemplating  the  fire,  when  the  door  was  pushed  open, 
and  a  roguish,  boyish  face  peeped  into  the  room. 

Now  General  Towne  was  very  fond  of  children,  and 
so  he  welcomed  the  new-comer  with  a  fatherly  smile. 
"Come  in,  my  lad,"  he  said,  and  patted  his  knee  invit- 
ingly. 

The  door  was  pushed  farther  open,  and,  thus  encour- 
aged, a  little  boy  with  a  shock  of  golden  curls  and  two 
very  bright  blue  eyes  came  slowly  into  the  room. 

"I  thought  you  might  like  an  apple,"  said  the  small 
boy,  seating  himself  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  hair-cloth 
chairs. 

General  Towue  glanced  at  the  brown  hands,  each  of 
which  clasped  a  large  russet  apple. 

''That's  right,  sonny.  And  you  have  two?  Very 
well,  we  will  eat  them  together,"  and  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes the  little  fellow  was  seated  on  the  General's  knee, 
and  thev  were  having  a  most  sociable  time. 


"And  what  made  you  think  of  bringing  me  this?" 
asked  the  General,  looking  down  with  amused  interest  at 
his  little  entertainer. 

"'Cause  I  wanted  to  see  you,"  answered  the  boy, 
frankly,  as  he  took  another  bite  of  his  apple. 

"  And  why  did  you  want  to  see  me?" 

"'Cause  mother  said  you  were  a  military  gentleman, 
and  I  like  military  gentlemen.  I'm  going  to  be  one — at 
least  a  soldier — when  I'm  a  man.  My  father  was  a  sol- 
dier." 

"  And  does  your  father  tell  you  stories  about  the  war  if" 
questioned  the  General,  who  enjoyed  hearing  the  lad 
talk. 

"Oh  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  lots  of  fine  stories;  and 
that's  the  gun  he  carried,  up  there  over  the  fireplace," 
and  the  little  fellow  quite  forgot  his  apple,  and  pointed 
with  reverent  awe  to  the  old  fire-arm  which  hung  in  state 
above  the  mantel-shelf. 

"  My  father  was  a  very  brave  man,"  he  added,  proudly, 
looking  from  the  old  musket  up  into  the  kind  eyes  of  the 
General. 

"I  dare  say  he  was,  a  brave  man  and  soldier,  and  I 
hope  he  has  a  brave  son." 

The  boy  looked  up  with  a  pleased  flush  spreading  over 
his  eager  young  face.  "  I  hope  so  too,  sir,"  he  answer- 
ed, soberly;  and  he  slipped  off  the  General's  knee,  as  if 
he  felt  suddenly  too  old  and  large  to  occupy  that  childish 
seat. 

"And  are  you  going  to  be  a  soldier  too?"  asked  the 
General,  still  more  pleased  and  amused. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  little  fellow,  with  a  ring  in  his 
voice  and  a  fire  in  his  blue  eyes.  "  I  wish  I  could  have 
been  a  soldier  in  my  father's  war,  but  I  was  not  born 
then.  Maybe  there'll  be  another  war,  though,  when  I'm 
a  man.  I  hope  it  will  be  like  my  father's  war.  My 
father  says  I  ought  to  be  a  good  man  and  a  brave 
soldier,  'cause  I  was  named  after  a  good  man  and  a  brave 
soldier." 

"  And  what  is  your  name,  my  man  ?" 

The  boy  folded  his  arms,  threw  back  his  head,  and 
drawing  his  little  figure  up  as  far  as  possible,  replied, 
proudly.  "Salem  Towne  Clifford." 

The  General  started.  Leaning  forward  in  the  fire- 
light, he  asked,  curiously,  "And  who  was  this  Salem 
Towne  whose  name  you  bear?" 

"  He  was  the  General  in  my  father's  war,  sir.  That's 
one  of  my  father's  stories.  When  he  was  wounded  Gen- 
eral Towne  was  good  t.o  my  father,  and  called  him  a 
brave  man."  The  boy's  eyes  flashed  proudly.  "  My  fa- 
ther loved  him,  and  he  said  then  that  if  he  ever  had  a  son 
he  should  name  him  Salem  Towne.  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
that  son,  sir." 

"And  so  am  I,  sir;  so  am  I,"  exclaimed  the  General, 
seizing  the  little  fellow's  hand.  "I  am  proud  of  you, 
Salem.  Shake  hands,  my  man,  shake  hands;  and  tell  me 
your  father's  name." 

"John  Clifford  is  my  father's  name,"  answered  the 
boy,  well  pleased,  but  a  little  astonished  at  the  gentle- 
man's manner.  "John  Clifford  is  his  name,  and  he  was 
a  sergeant  in  the  war." 

"  Is  your  father  at  home,  Salem  ?  Then  please  go  and 
inform  him  that  an  old  military  comrade  would  like  to 
see  him.  I  too  fought  in  your  father's  war." 

The  boy  obediently  left  the  room,  and  the  General 
strode  restlessly  up  and  down  before  the  fire. 

"  Sergeant  Clifford — I  remember — a  brave  fellow — a 
good  fellow — and  to  think— to  think —  The  General  pull- 
ed out  his  capacious  handkerchief  and  blew  his  nose  very 
vigorously. 

Before  he  had  cleared  his  throat  a  half-dozen  times  the 
door  opened  again,  and  the  boy  reappeared,  followed  by 
a  tall  man,  whose  frank  blue  eyes  and  open  face  showed 
him  to  be  the  father  of  the  lad. 
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Clifford— Sergeant  Clifford— do  you  remember  me  ?"          ''  Here  is  something  to  help  you  remember,"  and  into 


asked  the  General,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  flicker-     the  small  brown  hand  the  General  slipped  a  gold  eagle, 
ing  fire-light. 

The  man  started  forward,  peering  anxiously  in  the  un- 


Come, 


"Oh,  sir!"  the  lad  cried,  catching  his  breath. 

But  the  General  had  leaped  on  his  horse. 

certain  light  into  the  face  of  his  guest.      "  My  General !"     shake   hands   with    me  again,  Salem,"  he  said,  bending 
he  exclaimed,  eagerly.      "  Oh,  that  surely  is  the  voice  of     down  from  his  saddle,  "and  if  I  should  not  see  you  for  a 


my  General.'' 


long  time  you  must  remember  me;  and  remember,  too, 


"You   are  right,"  replied   the   other,  holding  out  his     that  although  you  are  to  be  a  soldier,  your  name  means 


hand.  "I  am  General  Salem  Towne."  The  two  men 
stood  silently,  with  clasped  hands,  and  neither  noticed 
the  white,  excited  face  of  the  little  lad  behind  them. 

Finally  a  young,  eager  voice  broke  the  stillness.  "Are 
you  truly  my  father's  General  ?  Are  you  the  real  Salem 
Towne  ?" 

The  General  turned  and  took  the  boy's  hand  in  his. 
"Yes,  I  am  Salem  Towne,  my  lad;  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  too  greatly  disappointed  in  your  father's  Gen- 
eral." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  exclaimed  the  young  Salem  ;  "  and, 
father,  I  will  try  to  be  like  him,  for  I  love  him  too." 

"You  can't  do  better,  my  son,"  said  the  father,  with  a 
suspicion   of  huskiness  in    his  voice.      "I 
remember  my  General  in  war  and  peace, 
and  I  know." 

"Tut,  tut.  Sergeant,"  interrupted  the 
General ;  and  then  he  turned  to  the  boy 
again:  "My  lad,"  he  said,  placinghis  hand 
on  the  golden  curls  and  looking  down  into 
the  reverent  upturned  eyes — "my  lad, 
your  father  does  not  know  what  a  faulty 
man  his  General  is.  He  has  thrown  over 
him  the  glory  woven  by  affection  and  the 
lapse  of  many  years;  but  if  you  live  up  to 
the  noble  desires  you  have  expressed  to 
me  this  evening,  and  become  as  brave  a 
man  as  your  father,  you  will  make  a  sol- 
dier and  a  namesake  I  shall  be  proud  of." 

At  this  point  the  good  wife  and  mother  came  in  with 
the  candles,  and  when  she  heard  the  story  she  was  so 
greatly  overcome  as  to  indulge  in  a  few  furtive  tears,  and 
could  hardly  express  the  joy  and  honor  she  felt  at  mcH 
ing  so  great  a  man  as  her  husband's  General,  whose  name 
her  boy  was  so  proud  to  bear. 


'peace';  and,  Salem,  the  end  of  all  righteous  war  is 
peace." 

"Oh,  if  I  can  ever  be  a  General  like  you!"  exclaimed 
the  boy. 

"A  better  General  than  I,  I  hope,"  was  the  reply; 
"but  even  then,  Salem,  you  must  never  forget  your  fa- 
ther's General."  He  gave  the  small  hand  a  final  press- 
ure, and  with  a  hearty  farewell  to  all,  turned  his  horse's 
head  away. 

It  was  some  time  before  there  was  a  turn  in  the  road, 
and  whenever  the  rider  looked  back  he  could  still  see  in 
the  distance  the  figure  of  his  admiring  little  namesake 
waving  a  lingering  good-by  to  his  father's  General. 


ADVENTURES  OF  THE 


BY  ELIZABETH   BISLAND. 

rilHERE  was  once  a  Princess 
_I_  who  was  tired  of  everything, 
and  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  go  and  see  the  world.  So 
she  put  on  her  pearl-embroidered 
slippers,  and  over  her  tivo  golden 
garments  she  clasped  her  sapphire 
girdle,  and  taking  her  fan  in  her 
hand,  she  set  forth.  And  all  the 


It  was  late  before  the  little  Salem  went  to  bed  that  people  leaned  over  the  city  wall  and  said:  "There  goes 
night.  No  one  could  have  been  cruel  enough  to  tear  him  the  Bel  Princess  to  make  a  journey  in  the  world.  I  won- 
away  from  the  fireside,  where,  perched  upon  the  General's  der  what  she  will  find?"  and  they  stopped  to  watch  her 


knee— for  surely  the  knee  of  his  father's  General  could 
not  be  too  childish  a  seat  for  any  boy — he  listened  with 
wide-open  eyes  to  the  tales  of  war  and  peace  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  two  soldiers.  Not  until  the  fire  had 
died  out  did  the  little  group  break  up,  and  then,  as  he 


until  she  disappeared  into  the  jungle,  after  which   they 
all  went  back  to  their  work. 

The  Princess  never  turned  to  look  back  —  walking 
straight  on,  and  finding  nothing'  new;  only  the  same 
green  parrots  flying  from  branch  to  branch,  the  same 


bade  his  guest  good-night.  Sergeant  Clifford  gave  him  the     monkeys  playing  among  the  banyan-trees,  and  the  same 


old  military  salute  due  to  his  superior  officer. 

"  And  if  you  are  my  father's  General,  you  are  my  Gen- 
eral too,"  exclaimed  the  little  lad,  and  standing  by  his 


tall  palms  waving  the  leaves  in  the  sky.  So  she  had 
very  nearly  made  up  her  mind  that  the  whole  world  was 
just  as  dull  as  the  palace  at  home,  when  all  at  once  there 


father's  side  he  also  very  gravely  saluted  the  General  and     appeared  across  the  end  of  the  path  a  large  house  of  white 


bade  him  good-night. 


marble,  whose  windows  were  carved  in  patterns  of  lace. 


When,  next  morning,  the  General  came  to  take  his  About  the  house  were  paved  courts  and  fountains  and 
leave,  John  Clifford  and  his  wife  would  not  for  a  moment  great  cool  tanks;  and  roses  were  growing  in  the  gardens 
hear  of  accepting  any  of  their  guest's  money  in  return  and  mangoes  ripening  by  the  wall ;  but  no  one  was  to  be 


for  their  hospitality. 

"  You've  done  us  an  honor  by  staying  under  our  roof, 
sir,"  protested  the  landlady.  "  And  it's  by  far  the  great- 
est thing  that  has  happened  in  our  lives  since  we've  kept 
the  Eagle." 

"And,"  added  her  husband,  "  we  won't  forget  it,  sir; 
and  as  for  me,  General,  I  can  never  forget — 

"  No,  I  sha'n't  let  you  forget  me,"  laughed  the  General. 


seen  anywhere,  and  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  dripping 
of  the  fountains  and  the  little  koil-bird  singing  in  the 
rose-trees.  So  the  Princess  thought  she  would  like  to 
live  here  a  while  and  see  what  would  come  of  it,  and  for 
three  days  and  nights  she  lived  in  the  palace,  picking 
the  flowers  and  eating  the  fruits,  but  no  one  was  to  be 
seen,  and  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  bird  and  the  foun- 
tains. And  on  the  third  day  she  looked  through  every 


"  I  shall  be  coming  around  again  before  long,  for  I  want     room  in  the  palace,  and  found  that  the  door  of  the  great 


to  keep  an  eye  on  this  namesake  of  mine.      You  won't 
forget  me,  will  you,  Salem?" 

"Forget  my  father's  General!"     The  boy  opened  his 
eyes  in  amazement. 


hall  was  locked  and  the  key  gone. 

And  after  three  days  more,  as  she  walked  in  the  gar- 
dens, she  found  a  nail  in  the  wall  in  the  corner  where 
the  mango-trees  grew,  and  on  the  nail  was  hanging  a 
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silken  bag,  and  in  the  silken  bag  was  a  golden  key.  So 
the  Princess  ran  al  olio-  to  unlock  the  great  hall,  but 
when  tin'  door  was  pushed  open,  she  found  it  quite  empty, 
save  that  exactly  in  the  middle  stood  a  bed  of  carved  sil- 
nid  in  tin1  bed  were  many  pillows  of  blue  silk,  and 
on  the  pillows  lay  the  most  beautiful  Prince  in  all  the 
\vorld.  His  long-  golden  hair  was  spread  about  on  the 
pillows,  and  all  bis  body  glittered  as  if  it  were  covered 
with  little  diamonds;  but  he  lay  quite  still,  and  did  not 
move  or  speak,  or  even  open  his  eyes.  So  when  the 
Princess  sa\v  this,  she  shut  the  door  quickly  and  went 
a  u  ay.  And  three  days  more  she  lived  in  the  palace,  and 
eat  the  fruit  and  picked  the  flowers,  and  as  she  walked 
in  the  garden  she  thought  of  the  Prince,  but  she  heard 
no  sound  save 
the  koil-bird 
singing  in  the 
sunshine,  and 
the  fountains 
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dripping 
day  and 
night.  And  at 
the  end  of  that 
time  she  went  to 
look  once  more 
at  the  Prince, 
who  slept  so  long 
and  so  soundly ; 
and  she  spoke  to 

him  and  told  him  her  name,  yet  still  he  did  not  move  or 
speak  ;  and  she  went  away,  and  waited  another  three 
days  for  him  to  wake.  Then  a,  third  time  she  went,  and 
this  time  she  touched  the  Prince,  and  /ound  him  stuck 
full  of  needles  from  top  to  toe,  whose  ends  glittered  in 
the  light  as  if  he  were  covered  with  little  diamonds.  So 
the  Princess  went  back  to  the  garden  for  three  more  days, 
and  thought  of  all  these  things.  And  from  that  time  she 
sat  on  the  bed  of  carved  silver  with  the  silken  pillows, 
and  every  day  and  all  night  she  picked  out  the  needles 
one  by  one.  By  day  the  sun  shone  through  the  marble 
lattices  and  made  on  the  floor  patterns  of  gold,  and  by 
night  the  moon  made  patterns  of  silver.  And  all  the 
palace  was  so  silent  that  by  day  she  heard  the  koil 
singing  and  the  dripping  of  the  fountains,  and  by  night 
she  heard  the  leopards  crying  in  the  jungle  and  the  rus- 
tling of  the  long  pythons  writhing  through  the  grass. 
And  after  thirty  days  had  gone  by  the  Princess  heard  a 
footstep  in  the  garden,  and  shortly  there  entered  into  the 
hall  where  she  sat  a  tall  woman  dressed  as  a  serving- 
maid,  and  the  Princess  said, 
"  What  do  you  here  ?" 

And  the  serving-maid  answered:  "  I  have  lost  my  way 
in  the  jungle,  and  am  in  fear  of  the  wild  beasts.  Let  me 
stay  here,  and  I  will  serve  you." 

So  the  Princess  said:  "It  shall  be  as  you  wish.  I 
have  now  drawn  out  ten  thousand  needles  and  three. 
But  twelve  more  are  left,  and  these  twelve  are  one  in  each 
of  his  lingers  and  one  in  each  of  his  eyes.  And  when 
these  are  drawn  out  the  Prince  will  wake  up;  but  I  have 
sat  here  thirty  days  and  thirty  nights,  and  wish  to  go  and 
eat  and  bathe  before  the  Prince  sees  me.  Do  you  stay 
here  and  watch  over  him  while  I  am  gone." 

So  the  serving-maid  staid  to  watch;  and  the  Princess, 
laying  aside  her  pearl -embroidered  slippers,  her  two  gold- 
en garments,  and  the  sapphire  girdle,  went  down  to  the 


tank  to  bathe.  No-w  no  sooner  had  she  done  this  than 
the  serving-maid  slipped  out  of  her  own  coarse  garments 
and  put  on  those  of  the  Princess;  after  which  she  drew 
out  the  twelve  needles,  so  that  the  Prince  waked  and  sat 
up  at  once;  and  seeing  the  serving-maid  sitting  by  his 
side,  he  said. 

"Who  has  done  this  good  deed,  and  lifted  the  enchant- 
ment of  needles  laid  upon  me  by  the  wicked  Rakshas  in 
the  wood?" 

So  the  serving  maid  answered:  "Thirty  days  have 
gone  by  since  I  and  my  maid  lost  our  way  in  the  jungle 
and  came  upon  this  palace.  And  through  all  that  time 
I  have  sat  by  your  side  and  plucked  forth  the  needles; 
and  counting  them  as  I  drew  them  out,  I  know  that  there 
were  ten  thousand  and  fifteen." 

Then  the  Prince  said,  "What  is  your  name,  and  from 
whence  do  you  come  {"* 

And  the  wicked  serving-maid  replied,  "  I  am  called  the 
Bel  Princess,  and  I  come  from  the  City  of  the  Palm-trees, 
but  I  fear  to  go  home  with  my  serving-maid,  because  she 
is  an  evil  creature,  and  will  do  me  harm  when  we  are 
alone  in  the  forest." 

So  the  Prince,  though  he  liked  her  looks  but  little, 
set  her  upon  his  throne  and  kissed  her,  and  said  that  she 
should  go  no  more  to  the  City  of  Palm-trees,  but  stay  and 
lie  bis  wife,  because  she  had  rid  him  of  the  enchantment 
put  upon  him  by  the  Rakshas  in  the  wood. 

Now  while  he  did  this,  the  real  Princess  returned  from 
the  bath,  and  not  finding  her  two  golden  garments,  was 
obliged  to  clot.he  herself  in  those  of  the  maid,  which  were 
left  there  in  their  stead.  So  she  made  haste  to  do  this 
and  go  and  draw  forth  the  needles  from  the  Prince's 
eyes;  but  in  the  great  hall  she  found  the  serving-maid  set 
upon  the  throne,  and  clothed  in  the  two  golden  gar- 
ments, and  the  Prince  sat  by  her  side  and  kissed  her. 
So  the  Princess  said  not  a  word,  but  she  was  very  sor- 
rowful. 

And  after  a  time  the  serving-maid  called  to  her,  and 
said.  ''  Come  here,  girl,  and  tie  me  this  shoe  that  is 
loose." 

But  the  Princess  made  no  answer. 

And  the  serving-maid  said,  "  Go  into  the  garden,  girl, 
and  fetch  me  fruit  to  eat." 

But  the  Princess  did  not  look  at  her. 

And  a  third  time  the  serving-maid  said,  "Go  to  the 
tank  and  fetch  water  that  I  may  bathe,  and  if  you  do  not 
do  what  you  are  bidden,  I  will  order  that  you  be  beaten 
with  bamboo  rods." 

So  this  being  said,  the  Princess  rose  up  from  where  she 
sat  upon  the  ground  with  her  veil  drawn  over  her  head, 
and  went  out  into  the  jungle  and  wandered  far  away, 
not  knowing  where  she  went. 

And  after  a  time  she  met  a  Fakir,  and  said,  "I  am 
very  sad,  and  I  know  not  where  to  go  or  what  to  do; 
give  me  some  help?" 

So  the  Fakir  replied,  "Wait  here  till  the  moon  rises, 
and  see  what  will  come  of  it,"  and  then  he  went  on  his 


So  the  Princess  sat  down  and  covered  her  head  with 
her  veil.  And  after  a  while  the  night  came,  and  when 
it  was  come,  she  felt  herself  begin  to  grow  and  grow 
under  the  veil,  and  she  grew  and  spread,  and  became 
taller  and  taller  till  she  reached  above  the  tree-tops,  and 
when  the  7110011  rose  she  turned  into  a  splendid  temple. 
Her  head  was  a  silver  dome  that  shone  in  the  moonlight, 
and  her  arms  were  tall  white  columns  that  stood  round 
about.  Her  cheeks  had  become  rose  gardens,  and  her 
lips  two  scarlet  doors,  and  her  eyes  were  changed  to  a 
great  cool  tank  with  marble  walls  where  two  doves  sat 
and  cooed  to  each  other  all  night  long. 

Now  after  a  year  and  a  day  had  passed  by  the  Prince 
went  to  hunt  in  the  jungle,  and  each  day  he  hunted  fur- 
ther and  further  from  home,  for  he  hated  the  ill-favored 
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serving-maid.  But  because  he  believed  her  to  be  the  Bel 
Princess  who  had  drawn  all  the  needles  from  Ids  body, 
mid  saved  him  from  the  enchantment  of  the  Rakshas,  he 

made  her  his  wife,  and  set 
her  oil  his  throne.  So 
each  day  he  went  further 
and  further  into  the  jun- 
gle hunting  the  wild 
beasts.  Now  one  day 
when  he  had  gone  further 
than  ever  before,  and  had 
left  behind  all  his  attend- 
ants, he  came  upon  a 
great  temple  with  a  silver 
dome  and  two  scarlet 
doors,  and  being  weary 
with  the  heat  and  the  long 
way  he  lay  down  by  the 
tank  and  slept.  And  when 
he  woke  he  heard  two 
doves  talking,  so  he  lay 
quite  still  with  his  eyes 
closed,  waiting  to  hear  what  they  might  say. 

And  the  first  dove  said,  "Who  is  this  man  who  lies 
asleep  by  the  tank  ?" 

And  the  other  dove  answered,  "  He  is  the  Prince  who 
married  the  wicked  serving- maid  instead  of  the  Bel 
Princess." 

Now  the  Prince  was  so  surprised  to  hear  this  that  he 
opened  his  eyes  at  once,  and  instantly  when  the  doves  saw 
that  he  was  awake,  they  flew  to  the  top  of  the  dome  and 
•would  talk  no  more. 

So  the  Prince  went  home  and  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  what  he  had  heard.     And  again  the  hunt  led  him  near 
the  temple  with  the  scarlet  doors,  and  again 
he    slept   by   the   tank,  and    waking   heard 
the  doves  talking. 

And  the  first  dove  said,  "Why  did  this 
foolish  Prince  who  sleeps  here  marry 
the  serving-maid  instead  of  the  real  Prin- 
cess ?" 

And  the  other  replied,  ''Because  he  was 
a  foolish  Prince.  For  thirty  days  and 
nights  she  sat  by  his  side  and  drew  out  the 
needles,  and  when  but  twelve  were  left  she 
bade  her  serving-maid  watch  by  his  side  till 
she  returned  from  her  bath." 

"And  what  happened  then?"  asked  the 
lirst  clove. 

And  the  Prince  wished  so  much  to  know 
what  the  answer  might  be  that  he  opened 
his  eyes  quite  wide,  at  which  both  of  the 
doves  flew  away  to  the  top  of  the  dome. 

Then  a  third  day  the  Prince  came  once 
more  and  listened  to  the  doves  as  they 
talked. 

And  the  first  dove  said,  "I  wisli  much  to  know  how 
it  was  that  the  Prince  was  deceived." 

And  the  other  replied:  "The  wicked  serving-maid, 
who  was  none  other  than  the  same  cruel  Rakshas  who 
had  laid  the  Prince  under  enchantment,  came  in  dis- 
guise to  the  Princess.  And  when  she  was  gone  to  her 
bath,  the  Rakshas  seized  her  two  golden  garments  and  at 
once  pulled  the  needles  from  the  Prince's  eyes,  so  that  he 
awoke  and  believed  her  to  be  the  real  Princess,  though 
she  was  mean  and  ill-favored." 

"And  what  happened  next?"  inquired  the  first 
dove. 

And  the  second  dove  answered:  "Then  the  Prince 
kissed  her,  and  set  her  on  the  throne,  and  they  drove  the 
real  Princess  out  to  wander  in  the  jungle  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beasts.  And  after  wandering  a  long  time,  she 
came  here  and  was  turned  into  a  temple  with  a  silver 


dome.  And  since  all  this  happened  a  year  and  a  day 
have  passed." 

And  once  more  the  doves  flew  away,  and  the  Prince 
heard  no  more.  But  this  time  he  would  not  return 
home,  wandering  instead  through  the  forest,  weeping 
and  tearing  his  hair  because  of  his  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Bel  Princess,  who  bad  rid  him  of  his  enchantment,  and 
still  more  because  he  knew  not  how  to  see  her  ever 
again  since  she  had  been  changed  into  a  temple  with 
scarlet  doors. 

After  a  time  he  met  a  Fakir  and  said  to  him: 

"The  real  Princess  has  been  changed  into  a  temple 
with  a  silver  dome,  and  I  know  not  how  to  act.  Tell  me 
what  to  do." 

And  the  Fakir  thought  a  long  tiine,  and  then  answer- 
ed, "Wait  here  till  the  moon  rises,  and  see  what  will 
come  of  it." 

So  the  Prince  waited  till  the  sun  went  down  and  the 
jungle  grew  dark,  when  a  mist  rose  and  hid  the  temple 
to  the  very  top,  the  silver  dome  and  the  scarlet  doors, 
the  rose  garden  and  tank  where  the  doves  sat  and  talked, 
so  that  no  more  of  it  could  be  seen,  and  the  only  sounds 
the  Prince  heard  were  the  leopards  calling  to  one  anoth- 
er in  the  jungle,  and  the  rustle  of  the  long  pythons  slip- 
ping through  the  grass. 

And  as  the  night  went  by  the  mist  grew  thicker,  and 
the  temple  shrank  more  and  more,  so  that  when  the 
moon  rose  the  mist  had  turned  to  a  silken  veil,  under 
which,  when  the  Prince  lifted  it,  he  found  the  Bel  Prin- 
cess sitting  with  her  pearl-embroidered  shoes  on  her  feet, 
her  fan  in  her  hand,  and  her  two  golden  garments  bound 
around  with  a  sapphire  girdle.  And  so  the  Prince  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  they  went  home  together  through 
the  jungle,  and  the  serving-maid,  who  was  the  wicked 


Rakshas  of  the  wood,  was  seen  no  more,  only 
that  when  the  Princess  entered  the  palace  a 
great  green  serpent  slid  from  the  hall,  and 
disappeared  into  the  thick  jungles  of  the 
forest.  * 


A    NEW    USE   FOR    KANGAROOS. 

ANEW  branch  of  the  morocco  business  iu  this  country  Las 
been  the  tanning  and  preparing  of  kangaroo-skins.  Some 
ten  years  ago  kangaroos  were  one  of  the  pests  of  Australia. 
The  Australians  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  devise  ways  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them.  They  hunted  and  shot  kangaroos,  but  two 
seemed  to  spring  up  where  one  was  killed.  Some  bright  genius, 
as  an  experiment,  sent  a  small  consignment  of  skins  to  this 
country.  They  were  tanned,  and  found  a  ready  market.  More 
•were  called  for.  Kangaroo-skin  became  fashionable,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  factories  of  America  now  use  1,000,000  kangaroo- 
skins  yearly.  The  price  of  the  skins  iu  Australia  has  gone  up 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  a  dollar  a  pound. 

*  It  is  such  stories  as  these  that  are  told  to  Anglo-Indian  children 
by  their  ayahs. 
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KKMAHKS    ABOUT    SAILING. 

BY  CAPTAIN  IIOWARI'  I'ATTKI.'SON 

Getting  Under  Way.-  Let  us  imagine  the  yacht  Id  he  ;il 
anchor,  riding  I"  wind  and  tide,  llravc  in  the  chain  until  the 
vessel  is  almost  over  her  anchor,  which  act  is  known  as  linirimj 
x/iorMhcn  a\ast  (stop)  heaving,  and  hoist  the  mainsail.  To  ilo 
tin-  laller  properly,  it  is  ncccssan  to  observe  the  few  points 
suggested  follow  ini;  :  Cast  adrift  the  hoi. in  guys, take  away  the 
eniteh  j  boom  support ),  overhaul  the  main-sheet  about  a  fathom 
(six.  feet),  ton  up  the  l>oom.  say  Ihrec  feet.liy  the  quarter  lifts, 
!li.  11  hoist  away  llie  throat  and  peak  halyards  together,  keeping 
I  he  naff  hori/.ontal  until  the  throat  is  bela\  ed,  then  peaking  it; 
tliis  is  to  prevent  the  naif  from  jamming  against  the  mast. 

Von  may  now  set  the  topsail  or  leave  it  until  the  bout  is  un- 
der way.  but  it  will  be  set  according  to  this  simple  rule:  Send  a 
man  aloft  to  untie'  the  .-ail  and  lo  hook  on  the  sheet,  then  sheet 
the  clew  out  to  the  end  of  the  gaff,  hoist  the  head  of  the  sail  to 
the  topmast  head  by  means  of  the  halyards,  and  come  down 
(haul)  on  the  tack  line.  Now  case  the  main-sheet  a  little,  hoist 
the  head-sails,  heave  away  on  the  chain  until  the  anchor  leaves 
the  ground,  and  if  necessary  hold  the  head-sheets  to  windward 
to  assist  the  vessel  to  pay  off  (turn);  then  sheet  them  down,  and 
finish  heaving  up  the  anchor.  Coil  down  the  throat  and  peak 
halyards  on  the  deck  on  their  respective  sides  of  the  mast,  and 
turn  the  coil  over  so  that  when  the.  mainsail  is  lowered  the  hal- 
yards will  unwind  from  the  top  part  instead  of  being  pulled  out 
from  underneath.  Slack  the  topping-lift  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  boom  will  come  on  the  leach  of  the  sail  :  this  will  make  the 
sail  set  well. 

Going  About,  or  Tacking. — Call  out  ready  iibmit,  and  put  the 
tiller  down  (press  it  over  to  the  lee  side).  At  the  first  call  tin- 
crew  will  go  to  the  head-sheets  and  stand  by  lo  slack  them  at 
the  words  "hard  down,"  which  will  he  given  by  the  steersman 
when  the  tiller  is  hard-a-lee — pressed  over  to  leeward  as  far  as 
it  will  go.  By  slacking  the  head-sheets  the  vessel  will  come 
quickly  to  the  wind  under  the  influence  of  the  mainsail.  As 
soon  as  the  vessel  is  in  stays,  which  situation  is  announced  by 
the  boat  coming  on  an  even  keel  and  all  the  sails  flapping  wild- 
ly, the  crew  will  trim  down  the  head-sheets  on  the  opposite  side, 
anticipating  the  new  tack.  The  mainsail  and  topsail  require 
no  handling,  as  the}'  take  care  of  and  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  position  without  assistance. 

Gybing  Over. — This  is  another  method  of  changing  the  tack 
by  having  the  wind  cross  the  vessel's  stern  instead  of  her  head. 
\Ve  will  suppose  (hat  the.  boom  is  well  oil',  and  that  there  is  only 
a  moderate  sea  and  breeze.  Haul  in  the  main-sheet,  so  that  the 
boom  will  not  have  too  great  a  sweep  when  it  gybes,  otherwise 
there  would  be  danger  of  springing  the  spar  or  carrying  away 
the  rigging;  put  the  helm  up  slowly;  set  taut  the  lee  runner, 
and  slack  up  the  weather  one;  and  after  the  boom  has  swung 
across  the  stern  and  the  wind  brought  on  the  opposite  quarter, 
slack  oil'  main-sheet.  During  this  manoeuvre  no  attentiou  is 
paid  to  the  head-sheets.  When  the  sea  is  rough  and  the  wind 
strong  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  drop  the  end  of  the  gall  In- 
letting  go  the  peak  halyards,  for  this  will  greatly  lessen  the 
force  of  the  wind  upon  the  sail. 

To  Bear  Away. — If  the  vessel  is  close-hauled,  and  you  desire 
to  sail  free,  bear  away  by  putting  the  helm  (tiller)  up  to  wind- 
ward, and  at  the  same  time  slack  the  main-sheet,  after  which 
ease  the.  head-sheets  a  little. 

Sailing  by  the  Wind.—  This  is  also  known  as  asnlvuQfnU-and-'by 
and  as  cZose-/tau?e<i,  signifying  that  the  vessel  has  her  boom  hauled 
in  until  it  is  almost  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  keel.  In  this  case 
the  effort  is  made  to  sail  as  close  as  possible  ill  the  direction  from 
which  the  wind  is  coming.  Under  these  circumstances  the  steers- 
man will  keep  the  vessel  pointing  so  that  all  the  sails  draw  with- 
out shivering,  ascertaining  by  experiment  that  should  he  bring 
the  boat  a  little  closer  to  the  wind  the  luff  of  the  jib  would  lie- 
gin  to  dance. 

Pilot's  Luff. — Oftentimes  when  it  is  necessary  to  sail  very 
close  to  the  wind  iu  order  to  weather  a  buoy  or  point  of  land, 
advantage  may  be  derived  by  creeping  to  windward  under  what 
is  known  as  a,  pilot'*  luff.  This  consists  of  luffing  (throwing  the 
vessel  up  into  the  wind),  and  allowing  her  momentum  to  shoot 
her  ahead — known  a.s  forereaching — then  paying  her  ofi'agaiu  on 
her  old  tack  before  her  way  is  entirely  lost. 

Taking  in  a  Reef. — Bring  the  boat  to  the  wind  and  settle 
away  the  throat  and  peak  halyards  until  the  desired  reef-band 
is  a  little  lower  than  the  boom  ;  haul  the  sail  out  toward  the 
outer  end  of  the  boom  by  means  of  the  reef  pendant;  lash  the 
leach  reef-cringle  to  the  boom  with  a  short  length  of  rope  called 


a  reef -i'« rin i/ ;  treat  the  tack  of  the  sail  iu  the  same  manner  by 
lashing  the  reef-cringle  on  the  luff  of  the  sail  to  the  inboard  end 
of  the  boon:  :  roll  up  the  loose  (olds  of  canvas,  holding  the  same 
in  place  by  tucking  one  set  (row)  of  reef-points  under  the  bolt- 
rope  on  the  loot  of  the  sail,  and  uniting  them  to  the  reef-points 
on  the  opposite  side  by  a  flat  or  reef  knot  (same  knot) ;  now  set 
up  (hoist)  again  on  the  throat  and  peak  halyards,  ease  the  main- 
shed,  and  put  the  helm  up  a  little,  and  the  boat  will  be  under 
\\  a  \  i  mce  more. 

Squally  Weather. — If  sailing  close-hauled,  luff'  the  vessel  a 
little  just  before  the  squalls  strike  you,  and  keep  the  vessel  luff- 
ing until  their  force  is  spent,  and  see  to  it  that  some  one  is  sta- 
tioned at  the  jib-sheets  to  let  fly  if  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
the  boat  quickly  into  the  wind.  Before  the  outbreak  of  a  thun- 
der-storm, provided  you  have  plenty  of  sea-room,  either  lower 
the  mainsail  altogether  and  stand  by  to  run  before  the  squall 
under  the  fore-staysail  alone,  or  scandalize  the  mainsail  by  drop- 
ping the  peak.  It  is  understood  that  the  topsail  and  jib-topsail 
have  been  taken  iu  when  the  weather  commenced  to  threaten. 

Heaving  To. — In  order  to  render  the  vessel  nearly  motion- 
less, haul  the  sheets  of  the  stay-sail  and  jib  to  windward,  and 
the  boom  in  flat.  Now  lash  the  tiller  to  leeward,  and  the  yacht 
will  ride  nearly  head  to  wind,  for  the  flattened  mainsail  will 
prevent  her  head  from  falling  off,  and  the  head-sails  will  not 
allow  her  to  come  round.  This,  however,  only  applies  to  mod- 
erate weather;  for  in  a  gale  all  this  canvas  could  not  be  ex- 
posed, so  the  boat  would  be  hove  to  under  a  close-reefed  main- 
sail and  the  fore-staysail,  or  under  a  try-sail  (jib-headed  sail) 
alone,  hoisted  iu  place  of  the  mainsail,  the  latter  being  furled. 

To  Come  to  Anchor. — If  sailing  by  the  wind,  simply  put 
the  tiller  down  and  throw  the  vessel  up,  and  when  her  way  is 
stopped,  let  go  the  anchor  and  lower  the  sails.  If,  however,  yon 
are  sailing  with  the  boom  way  off',  and  wish  to  round  to,  lower 
the  head-sails,  drop  the  peak  of  the  mainsail  if  the  breeze  is 
fresh,  haul  in  main -sheet,  put  the  tiller  down,  and  when  the 
yacht  is  head  to  wind  and  her  way  lost,  let  go  the  anchor.  For 
ordinary  anchorage,  let  the  vessel  ride  to  a  length  of  cable  three 
times  the  depth  of  her  sounding.  For  example,  if  she  anchors 
in  live  fathoms  of  water,  pay  out  fifteen  fathoms  of  chain.  Take 
the  weight  of  the  boom  off  the  topping-lift  and  mast-head  by 
allowing  the  former  to  rest  on  a  long  upright  timber,  called  a 
crutch,  and  guy  the  boom  from  each  quarter  to  prevent  it  from 
swaying. 


A    FOX   STORY. 

WE  are  accustomed  to  lavishing  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  on 
the  fox  that  is  chased  over  hill  and  dale,  through  wood 
and  meadow,  by  packs  of  hounds  and  red-coated  huntsmen,  and 
men  have  been  known  to  state  their  opinion  that  this  is  a  very 
hard  world  because  the  fox  gets  chased  all  about,  but  never  has 
much  sport  in  the  hunting  line  himself,  which  is  a  very  mistaken 
notion.  If  any  creature  gets  sport  out  of  life  it  is  no  less  a  being 
than  Master  Reynard  himself,  who  terrorizes  Brer  Rabbit,  is  an 
inveterate  wild  and  tame  goose-chaser,  and  who  as  a  hunter  of 
mice  is  unsurpassed.  Oue  fox  that  I  was  reading  about  a  short 
time  since  retired  early  from  the  hunt  in  which  it  was  intended 
he  should  be  victim,  and  to  escape  the  hounds  took  refuge  in  a 
magpie's  nest,  where  he  whiled  away  the  hours  of  the  afternoon 
eating  up  the  magpies  as  they  returned  home  iu  very  finished 
style. 

Another  story  is  said  to  have  been  told  by  a  '•gentleman  of 
the  strictest  veracity,"  who  got  the  tale  in  France.  A  friend  of 
his  was  in  the  habit  of  shooting  in  a  very  wild  and  rocky  section 
of  the  country.  Part  of  the  rocky  ground  was  on  the  side  of  a 
very  high  hill,  not  accessible  to  sportsmen,  and  from  this  hill  the 
hares  and  foxes,  which  were  the  chief  game  of  the  region,  would 
at  night  betake  themselves  to  the  plains  below.  Leading  from 
these  rocks  to  the  lower  grouud  were  two  gullies  made  by  the 
rains,  near  one  of  which  the  veracious  gentleman  who  tells  the 
story  stationed  himself  and  his  attendant  one  night  in  the  hope 
of  bagging  some  hares. 

Hardly  had  they  taken  up  their  position  when  they  perceived 
a  fox  creeping  stealthily  down  through  the  gully,  followed  closely 
by  another.  After  they  had  played  together  for  a  few  minutes, 
one  of  the  foxes  went  into  hiding  under  one  of  the  larger  rocks 
at  the  end  of  the  gully,  and  the  other  having  apparently  bid- 
den him  good-night,  sneaked  back  up  the  hill  again.  In  a 
moment  he  was  back  ;  but  before  him,  racing  down  through  the 
gully — being  chased,  iu  fact — was  a  hare  fleeing  for  her  life  ;  and 
as  the  intended  victim  was  passing  the  rock  where  the  first  fox 
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lay  concealed,  be  tried  to  seize  ber  by  suddenly  springing  upon 
ber,  but  bis  aim  was  bad,  and  be  missed.  Tbe  pursuing  fox 
came  up  at  tbis  moment,  and  finding  tbat  tbe  lack  of  skill  of 
bis  co-couspirator  had  resulted  iu  tbe  loss  of  bis  supper,  be 
began  to  snap  and  snarl  at  tbe  otber  iu  sucb  a  fasbion  tbat  tbe 
spirit  of  tbe  offending  fox  was  aroused,  and  a  rough-and-tumble 
tight  resulted.  They  fougbt  fiercely  for  several  minutes,  but  as 
neither  seemed  to  be  getting  the  better  of  tbe  otber,  tbe  bunts- 
man  himself  took  tbe  matter  in  baud,  and  shot  them. 

It  is  true  tbat  this  little  story  ended  in  a  tragedy  for  tbe 
foxes,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  they  bad  all  the  sport  out 
of  the  bare  that  they  were  entitled  to,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  bad  they  caught  ber  they  would  have  treated  ber 
any  more  gently  than  tbe  fox-hunter  is  accustomed  to  treat 
his  prey,  so  that  after  all  the  cunning  creatures  are  not  entitled 
to  very  much  of  our  sympathy. 


SOLDIERS'   JOKES. 

SAID  old  Colonel  Whately  to  a  crowd  of  youngsters  :  "  Soldiers 
joke  often  enough  upou  the  field  of  battle.  Living  always 
in  tbe  midst  of  danger,  they  grow  used  to  it.  Who  wouldn't  ? 
With  the  miuie  balls  whistling  about  his  ears,  a  man  in  the 
ranks  would  turn  with  a  quick  jest  to  his  comrades,  and  perhaps 
fall  dead  the  next  second.  You  should  think  him  wrong  to 
laugh?  Well,  I  don't  know.  The  soldier  did  his  duty  none 
the  less  bravely  tbat  be  laughed.  Aud  that's  all  we  are 
here  to  do,  I  reckon.  These  same  rninie  balls  made  a  curious 
sound  as  they  shot  by.  It  was  like  this, '  Cons-is-is-is-in  !  Cous- 
is-is-is-in  !'  Tbe  soldiers  cracked  many  a  joke  about  the  sound. 
One  day,  as  they  flew  around  us,  a  tall  fellow  in  front  of  me 
jumped  up,  and  shouted:  'By  George,  you  can  pass  on,  sir! 
You're  no  relation  to  me!'  A  Lieutenant  in  my  command  stut- 
tered badly.  When  be  was  under  great  excitement,  his  infirmi- 
ty became  worse.  During  one  battle,  when  the  shells  seemed 
Hying  particularly  thick,  Lieutenant  Drake,  who  was  standing 
near  me,  turned  with  an  excited  face,  and  stammered  out : 
'  Gr-gr-gr-great  heavens,  Co-co-co-colouel  !  Tli-th-tbis  is  a  pl-pl- 
pl-plnce  wh-wh- where  it's  d-d-d-dangerous  to  b-b-b-be  safe!'" 


A    BRAVE   MAN  AND    HIS  INVENTION. 

LIEUTENANT  MANSFIELD,  of  the  English  Royal  Naval 
Reserve,  is  a  very  brave  man,  if  accounts  speak  truly.  Not 
many  mouths  ago  it  was  considered  desirable  by  the  authorities 
to  test  tbe  value  of  a  new  style  of  navigable  parachute  which 
ihe  Lieutenant  had  devised,  and  the  officer's  belief  in  the  virtues 
of  his  apparatus  was  so  strong  that  he  expressed  his  willingness 
to  make  the  necessary  experiments  himself.  Fastening  his  pat- 
ent appliance  to  bis  balloon,  and  sitting  upou  a  trapeze,  which 
was  substituted  for  tbe  usual  balloon  car.  the  Lieutenant  made 
tbe  ascent  from  tbe  Victoria  Gardens  iu  London.  Desirous  of 
making  his  experiment  as  notable  as  possible,  tbe  aeronaut  sat 
motionless  upon  the  trapeze  bar  until  he  and  his  craft  had  risen 
to  a  height  of  11,400  feet,  or  somewhat  over  two  miles;  then 
reaching  out  bis  band,  aud  making  sure  that  bis  apparatus  was 
entirely  free  and  ready  for  use,  be  grasped  the  balloon  ring,  and 
drawing  himself  out  clear  of  tbe  trapeze,  dropped  into  space. 

Tbe  first  one  hundred  feet  of  the  Lieutenant's  fall  was  at  a 
terrible  rate  of  speed,  and  then  tbe  parachute  began  to  open. 
"At  10,200  feet,"  he  says,  "I  was  still  falling  at  a  great  speed, 
but  was  fully  able  to  control  my  apparatus."  At  10,000  feet  he 
was  sailing  downward  as  calmly  as  though  he  were  on  tbe  sur- 
face of  a  lake,  when,  after  drifting  to  aud  fro  in  tbe  air  in  vari- 
ous counter-currents  until  he  was  at  an  altitude  of  1000  feet 
from  the  ground,  tbe  Lieutenant  felt  tbe  heat  from  a  tall  red 
iron  chimney  beneath  him. 

Then  it  was  that  the  inventor  showed  the  especial  value  of 
his  apparatus.  He  naturally  bad  no  desire  to  land  on  top  of  a 
tall  red  iron  chimney  the  heat  of  which  could  be  felt  over  nine 
hundred  feet  away,  so  he  brought  his  invention  into  play,  aud 
steered  tbe  parachute  off  to  the  eastward,  chose  a  nice  flat- roofed 
house  to  laud  on,  aud  dropped  down  upon  it. 

An  eye-witness  of  the  Lieutenant's  feat  gives  in  one  of  tbe 
London  papers  a  vivid  account  of  straining  tbe  eyes  till  he  was 
just  able  to  discern  a  tiny  white  speck  on  the  blue  sky.  After 
what  seemed  a  terrible  length  of  time,  Lieutenant  Mansfield  be- 
came visible,  swinging  under  the  parachute,  and  working  tbe 


valve  lines  so  as  to  insure  a  safe  landing  when  he  chose  to  make 
it. 

"Such  a  complete  master  of  the  air,"  says  this  eye-witness, 
"has  never  been  seen  before  in  this  country."  The  balloon  fell, 
as  was  intended,  in  tbe  sea,  where,  being  fitted  with  cork  belts 
for  the  purpose,  it  was  easily  recovered.  Lieutenant  Mansfield, 
who  looks  for  great  advantages  from  his  manageable  parachute 
iu  naval  operations,  has  announced  that  his  next  ascent  will  be 
with  an  entirely  new  apparatus  specially  adapted  to  military 
warfare. 


SPORTING  RULES  FOR  BOYS. 

III.— ELEPHANT-CHASING. 

IT  is  not  considered  good  manners  to  cbase  elephants  in 
large  and  populous  cities  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or 
Yonkers.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  affrighted  beasts,  in  a 
mad  endeavor  to  escape  from  you,  may  tread  on  the  toes  of  peo- 
ple walking  in  the  streets,  which  is  not  desirable,  and  is  likely 
to  make  you  disliked  by  the  neighbors. 

Chasing  elephants  with  fox-hounds  is  very  improper,  since 
the  shrill  barking  of  hounds  of  this  sort  would  be  liable  to  give 
t  he  elephant  :i  headache,  and  u  hen  you  consider  ho\(  large  i  he 
bead  of  an  elephant  is.  you  will  see  how  needlessly  cruel 
this  would  be. 

If  an  elephant  turns  upon  you,  jump  on  his  back.  This  is  the 
only  place  you  can  get  where  he  will  be  unlikely  to  step 
on  you. 

Do  not  try  to  shoot  elephants  with  tbe  bard  pease  you  use  for 
your  tin-soldier  battles.  It  will  only  be  a  waste  of  pease ;  the 
elephant  will  never  know  that  he  is  being  bunted,  and  it  is  not 
polite  to  hunt  any  poor  dumb  beast  without  giving  him  some 
inkling  as  to  what  is  going  on. 

Before  bunting  the  elephant,  study  the  appearance  of  the  crea- 
ture well.  The  bead  of  an  elephant  can  always  be  told  from 
his  tail  by  tbe  fact  that  it  has  ears  on  it. 

If  the  elephant  is  tired  and  doesn't  want  to  be  bunted,  respect 
his  feelings  and  let  him  alone.  Do  not,  uuder  any  circum- 
stances, try  to  rouse  him  to  action  by  sticking  pins  into  him  or 
placing  a  fresh-roasted  peanut  just  out  of  his  reach.  Boys  who 
do  this  are  not  huntsmen,  but  teasers,  and  there  is  nothing 
meaner  than  teasing  an  animal  that  does  not  wish  to  be 
teased. 

Of  course  most  hunters  cbase  tbe  elephant  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe 
ivory  iu  bis  tnsks,  but.  it  is  not  the  correct  tbiug  to  sneak  up  to 
him  when  be  is  asleep  and  pull  his  teeth  while  he  doesn't  know 
it.  Actions  of  tbis  sort  are  cowardly,  and  iu  no  sense  partake 
of  the  element  of  sport. 

Elephants  have  been  known  to  be  killed  by  being  run  over  by 
railway  trains.  Jumbo  was  killed  in  this  way;  but  very  few 
hunters  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  killiug  elephants  iu  this 
manner.  Gatliug-guus  are  a  great  deal  cheaper  and  more  effica- 
cious. This  last  word  is  rather  large,  but  you  must  remember 
that  so  is  tbe  elephant.  Your  father  may  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  it  means. 

Do  not  try  to  get  an  elephant  down  so  that  you  can  hit  him 
by  tripping  him  up  with  your  foot.  Tbis  is  dangerous,  and  sel- 
dom works. 

After  you  have  caught  your  elephant  do  not  try  to  lead  him 
back  home  by  means  of  a  leather  strap.  Coax  him  with  kind- 
ness. Give  him  a  bun,  and  lead  him  geutly  on  by  holding  out 
to  him  a  hope  of  more  buns  at  the  end  of  bis  jouruey. 

Always  be  plentifully  supplied  with  boxing-gloves,  to  put  on 
the  ends  of  the  captured  elephant's  tusks  aud  trunk.  Tbis  will 
enable  you  to  bear  more  ensily  such  slaps  aud  blows  as  he  may 
give  you  on  the  way  into  captivity. 

Do  not  be  greedy  about  your  elephants.  If  you  catch  a  dozen 
in  an  afternoon  be  satisfied  with  your  good  fortune.  More  thau 
twelve  you  would  find  hard  to  manage,  aud  tbe  thirteenth — 
thirteen  being  an  unlucky  number — might  prove  a  disastrous 
acquisition.  What  tbis  is  the  dictionary  will  tell  you — only 
look  for  the  definition  under  "disastrous"  and  "acquisition." 
You  won't  find  it  under  •'  elephants."  CAKLYLB  SMITH. 


THE   ROSE'S   HORNS. 

LITTLE  ADA  was  walking  in  tbe  garden.  Noticing  for  the 
first  time  the  briars  on  the  roae,  she  cried,  "  Ob,  see  tbat  rose's 
horns." 
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WHY? 

"PAl'A,"  said  Jamie,  ''why  docs  birdies  go  lookin'  for  wo\ms 
to  eat  when  they  can  lay  theirselfs  a  egg  anil  eat  that?  Eggs 
is  niei-rcr  than  «  o\  \i\-~." 


HARD  TO   TELL. 

"  PAPA,"  asked  I!rownie,  \vlio  lias  a  way  of  putting  quest  ionv 
ili:it  arc  hard  to  answer.  "  is  goose-feathers  softer  than  tit  raw  .'" 

"  <  >h  my,  yes !  A  I'rai  her  bed  is  much  better  than  a  straw  one." 
-:iiil  papa. 

"Then  why  ain't  gooseberries  better  than  strawberries?" 
asked  Itrownie. 

A   GOOD  DESCRIPTION. 
\Vii.icix."  said  the  boy's  uncle,  "  do  you  know  what  a  cricket 

is  .'•' 

"Yetb."  lisped  Wilton.  "It's  a  bug  with  a  voithe  like  a 
canary." 

VACATION  SONG. 
VACATION  is  here  now,  and  I  can  forget 

For  ten  weeks  all  I  know; 
I  don't  have  to  study  and  worry  and  fret 

If  this  is  thus  or  so. 

Such  as  2+4—3X9, 

The  rivers  of  Mozambique, 
I  need  not  remember,  nor  must  I  define 

Each   word  I  chance  to  speak. 

And  I  can  imagine  the  world  is  flat, 

Or  square,  if  I  desire; 
For  a  rod  and  a  boat  and  a  baseball  bat 

Are  all  that  I  require. 


A   DAUGHTER    OP    NEPTUNE. 


A   PROBLEM. 

MORRISON,  who  is  now  about  rive  years  of  age,  asked  his 
father,  "Poppy,  s'pose  you'd  been  born  a  rabbit,  would  you've 
stayed  home  and  played  with  me,  or  gone  to  business  every  day 
just  the  same?" 

RODNEY'S   KITE. 

RODNEY  was  flying  his  kite  when  Adams  came  by. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  ;  I'll  give  you  the  twenty-five  cents 
for  the  kite  you  said  you'd  take,"  said  Adams. 

"No,  I  want  a  dollar,"  an- 
swered Rodney. 

"You  said  twenty -five 
cents,"  said  Adams. 

"  I  know,"  said  Rodney  ; 
"but  can't  you  see  the  kite 
is  much  higher  now  '" 


A  VACATION  HINT. 

A  VERY  profitable  occupation  for  vacation-time  is  hunting 
white  crows.  The  profitable  part  comes  in  when  you  catch  the 
•  •rows,  for  they  may  be  sold  for  quite  a  large  sum  of  money. 


PLENTY  OF  COMPANY. 

"You  didu't  get  a  prize  at  school,  I  understand,"  remarked 
Louis's  father. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Louis;  "there  was  only  one  prize  and  thirty 
boys,  and  I  was  one  of  the  twenty-nine  that  got  left.  I  wasn't 
a  bit  selfish." 


NOT  DOING. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said 
mamma's  caller  to  little  Fay. 

"I  don't  do  anything 
now,"  answered  Fay.  "  It's 
vacation,  and  mamma  said  I 
could  have  a  rest." 


THE  SKY   HAD  FALLEN. 

GKORGIE  was  taking  a 
walk  one  damp  day,  when 
the  fog  was  so  dense  that 
one  could  not  see  a  yard  lie- 
fore  him  on  the.  sidewalk. 
After  going  a  few  blocks  the 
child  said,  "  Oh,  see,  the 
sky  is  on  the.  sidewalk;  we 
are  walking  through  it." 


IT  OVERGREW  HER. 

GRANDMA.  "  I  hear  that 
you  are  to  have  a  new  dress." 

ALLIE.  "  Yes,  I  have  got 
to.  have  a  bigger  one.  My 
old  dress  has  outgrown  ue." 


THE    CHICK'S    MEAL. 
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MAMSELLE     MISS'S     BOYS. 


BY  M.  E.  M.  DAVIS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TOM  WOODRUFF'S  SON. 

E-ES,"  said  Mamselle  Miss,  reluctantly,  "they  can 
have  some  bread  and  milk,  I  suppose.  After  all, 
it  might  have  been  worse.  They  might  have  been  boys. 
lam  at  least  thankful  that  they  are  girls." 

An  indignant   sniffle  shook  the.  dirty  crumpled  bun- 
dles huddled  together  on  the  bottom  step  of  the  stair. 


M'sieu  Paul  smiled  under  his  curling  gray  mustache,  and 
then  coughed  awkwardly. 

"The  truth  is.  mu  soeur,"  he  said,  poking  the  point  of 
his  slender  cane  between  the  flag-stones,  and  looking  at 
the  rain-washed  honeysuckle  swinging  out  from  its  high 
trellis,  at  the  parrot  humping  himself  along  a  balcony 
railing,  at  the  tawny  cat  stealing  like  a  shadow  across  the 
twilit  court — looking,  in  short,  everywhere  but  at  his 
maiden  half-sister — "  the  truth  is — well,  they  are  boys." 
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Mam.-el>   Miss's  ]irini  angular  I'u'ure  became  suddenly 

rigid,  her  pah-  M yes  Hashed  angrily,  and  then  lilled 

ui:h  reproachful  tears.  She  turned  without  a  word,  and 
wont  iiilu  tin-  house,  leaving  M'sieu  Paul  In  follow  with 
a  forlorn  petticoated  charge  in  either  hand. 

Su/etle.  almost  as  prim  and  angular  as  her  mistress, 
standing  in  I  he  kitchen  <loor  \\  il  h  hei  hands  on  her  hi)>s, 
watched  their  progress  u])  the  Might  01'  steps.  The  stair, 
slained  and  waxed,  shone  like  a  polish, -d  mirror,  and  the 
muddv  little  feel  left  a  distinct  trail  on  e  eh  side  of  M'sien 
I'aul  from  the  paved  arcade  of  the  ci-urt  to  the  hall 
aho\  e 

"  I  lelas !"  groaned  Suzette,  her  brown  old  face  fairly 
turning  pale.  "  What  Mamsclle  Mees  goin'  to  s.i\ 

Mamsclle  Miss  was,  properly  speaking  Miss  Uehecca 
Barclay. 

Some  dozen  or  more  years  before,  when  Miss  Rebecca, 
even  then  a  staid  and  settled  spinster,  had  come  from  the 
dilapidated  Barclay  plantation  in  Alabama  to  live  with 
her  creolc  hal f-hrother  1'aul,  her  junior  hy  many  years, 
she  had  found  Suzette  in  charge  of  the  old  family  man- 
sion in  Toulouse  Street.  She  opened  the  door  I  h:-  da  y  of 
Miss  Rebecca's  arrival,  and  followed  that  intruder  mutter 
MIL:  and  mumbling,  alone-  I  lie  dim  corridor  into  tl.  ho  u  si- 
over  which  for  so  many  years  she  had  held  undisputed 
sway.  For  a  day  or  two  the  sky  was  ominous;  a  domes 
tic  cyclone  seemed  inevitable.  Suddenly,  however,  and 
without  apparent  intervention  from  the  head  of  the  lnT.se. 
the  air  cleared.  The  danger  was  over. 

Mistress  and  maid  had.  in  truth,  much  in  common, 
though  Miss  Rebecca  at  that  time  could  speak  no  French, 
and  Suzetle  had  much  ado  to  comprehend  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish. Both  had  a  horror  of  noise  and  dirt:  both  wen- 
quiet  and  methodical  :  both  fostered  an  unreasoning  dis- 
like of  children,  particularly  of  hoy-, 

Suzette's  creole  tongue,  however,  absolutely  refused  to 
wrestle  with  the  barbaric  syllables  of  the  new-comer's 
name.  She  called  her  Mamselle  Miss,  or  Mees  (which  is 
as  much  as  to  say  Miss  Mi  us) ;  and  Mainselle  Miss,  Miss 
Kebeeca  gradually  became  to  all  the  world  of  the  old 
French  quarter  into  which  she  had  been  transplanted. 

So  placidly  and  peacefully  enough  they  had  lived  on 
in  the  supernatural] y  quiet,  specklessly  clean  old  house 
with  M'sieu  Paul  now  here,  now  at  Westfleld,  the  sugar 
plantation  011  the  Teclie,  whose  old  time  prosperity  he  was 
trying  to  restore— until  the  close  of  the  short  rainy  Feb- 
ruary day  when  M'sieu  Paul  himself  had  appeared  sud- 
denly in  the  corridor  with  a  pair  of  chubby  soiled,  un- 
known waifs  at  his  heels.  He  followed  his  half-sister  into 
the  library,  where  a  low  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  and  a 
spray  of  orange  blossoms  in  a  vase  scented  the  warm  air. 

"  I'mtrt-i.'x  jifi/'/K.'"  murmured  M'sieu  Paul,  under  his 
breath,  lifting-  the  small  e-,lravs  -certainly  not  more  than 
three  years  old,  and  ridiculously  alike,  even  to  the  dirt 
on  their  faces— one  after  another  to  the  high  sofa,  where 
they  sat,  quite  quiet  and  holt-upright,  with  their  fat  legs 
sticking  straight  out  and  their  hands  folded.  "  Imagine, 
ma  SOBUr,'"  he  said,  coming  over  to  his  sister  and  laying 
a  hand  caressingly  on  her  shoulder,  "they  cannot  speak 
plainly;  they  do  not  know  their  mimes  even!  They 
only  How  is  it  you  call  yourselves,  my  little  men  !"  he 
said,  cheerily,  turning  to  the  twins,  who  were  listening 
with  a  sort  of  grave  interest  to  their  own  story. 

"Shar/o,"  replied  one,  promptly,  .showing  his  small 
white  teeth  in  a  sudden  .smile. 

"  Yak,"  said  the  other,  more  slowly,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
steadily  upon  Mainselle  Miss's  unresponsive  face. 

"Sharlo  and  Yak!"  M'sieu  Paul  stepped  over  to  the 
iofa  to  pat  the  curly  heads,  reassuringly.  "You  see.  nni 
mt'iu-r  he  continued,  appealingly  ;  "  and  there  they  were, 
as  I  said,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  banquette,  in  Elysian 
Fields  Street,  with  their  feet  in  the  gutter,  when  I  came 
across  from  my  train.  They  were  crying  softly,  both  of 


them;  and  as  I   pa>sed    on.- of  them — I  don't  know  which 

laid  hold  of  my  leg-.  Xo  one  seemed  to  know  where 
I  hey  came  from." 

"  \Ve  coined  on  a  shoo-shoo."  interrupted  Yak,  sol- 
emnly. 

"  You  sic.  /;/(»  xir/u- /"  said  Msien  I'aul  again.  "There 
was  nobody  to  look  after  I  hem,  and  so —  ()\\.  of  course 
their  people  will  claim  them  at  once."  lie  added,  hastily, 
in  answer  to  the  frown  on  his  listener's  face.  "I  will 
make  all  possible  inquiries  myself.  If  they  could  only 
tell  us.  Where  is  your  papa,  Yak?" 

Yak  opened  his  arms  wide,  and  folded  them  again  on 
his  breast  "  My  papa  don'  to  s'eep,"  he  sighed. 

"An'  I  >aky  says  mamma  done  don'  to  s'eep  too."  \\  him- 
pered  Sharlo.  And  they  collapsed  all  at  once,  and  sank, 
a  weeping  mass,  on  the  hard  sofa. 

Mamsclle  Miss  looked  on  grimly,  while  her  brother 
dried  the  tears  on  their  grimy  faces  with  his  dainty 
pocket-handkerchief. 

"At  least  you  will  keep  them  for  the  night?"  he  looke.i 
up  to  say.  And  then  came  that  rare  and  wonderful  smile 
of  his,  which  no  one—  least  of  all  Mamselle  Miss — was  ever 
known  to  resist.  And,  of  course,  Mamselle  Miss  said 
"Yes."  She  was  repaid  iii  advance  for  many  of  the  un- 
known and  undreamed  of  troubles  then  marching  upon 
her  by  a  grateful  look  from  his  dark  eyes. 

"  When  Suzette  has  washed  them,  and  put  some  clean 
clothes  (.11  them — "  he  began  again. 

"('lean  clothes!"  echoed  his  sister,  all  but  wringing 
her  hands;  "and  irlierc  am  I  to  get  clean  clothes  for 
them,  at  this  hour  '." 

"To  bo  sure,  jHtitrri'ft  /ii'titx.'"  lie  ejaculated,  so  help- 
lessly that  she  relented  a  little.  "  Well,  never  mind, 
Paul."  she  said,  "we  will  manage  somehow." 

Great  was  Suzette's  indignation  at  having  to  assist  in 
t  lie  undressing  and  bathing  of  the  interlopers.  But  when 
the\  were  lifted,  wriggling  and  howling,  from  the  tub, 
and  wrapped  in  a  couple  of  Mamselle  Miss's  old  lace- 
trimmed  sacques,  and  laid,  after  a  generous  supper  of 
bread  and  milk,  in  Suzette's  bed,  even  these  two  boy-hat- 
ing women  were  fain  to  confess  that  they  were  as  goodly 
;•  pair  of  twins  as  ever  cuddled  on  a  pillow  together. 
Their  sleepy  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  violets  abloom  hy 
the  marble  basin  in  the  court-yard;  the  long  brown 
lashes  that  swept  their  cheeks  were  soft  as  silk;  their 
heads  were  crowned  with  clustering  yellow  curls  that 
glistened  in  the  fire-light,  their  plump  little  bodies  were 
white  as  snow.  Hard  indeed  would  have  been  the  heart 
that  could  have  grudged  a  nig-ht's  lodging  to  these  pretty 
stragglers,  who  had  drifted  out  of  the  great  world  into 
the  quiet  bouse  in  Toulouse  Street. 

It  was  very  old,  this  three-storied,  sharp-roofed  house. 
Its  pink  stuccoed  walls  were  splotched  with  mould;  the 
batten  doors  and  shutters  were  streaked  with  warm 
browns  and  yellows  laid  on  by  the  suns  and  rains  of 
fourscore  and  more  of  years;  the  broad  galleries  were 
black,  softening  in  places  to  velvety  gray.  The  gray 
walls  were  half  hidden  by  luxuriant  creepers.  The 
ground-floor  —  the  state  dining-room  of  more  prosper- 
ous days  —  had  long  fallen  into  disuse,  and  was  closed 
and  empty.  An  arched  arcade  protected  the  stair  that 
led  from  the  court  into  the  house.  Low-hung  galleries 
and  a  gre:  t  many  odd  little  balconies  overlooked  the 
court,  which  was.  in  fact,  a  sort  of  out-of-doors  sitting- 
room. 

Here  it,  was  that  M'sieu  Paul  found  the  twins  when 
he  came  in  the  next  morning,  after  an  absence  of  some 
hours.  They  were  .scampering  gayly  about  in  their 
freshly  washed  and  ironed  frocks.  At  sight  of  him  they 
set  up  a  joyous  shout  that  completed  the  conquest  of  his 
tender  heart.  He  gave  them  each  a  kiss  and  a  toss  into 
the  air,  and  passed  on  into  the  house. 

"  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  clew,"  he  said  to  his 
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sister,  with  visible  trepidation,  ''and  I  must  go  back  to 
Westfield  to-day,  you  know.  Can  — can  they  remain 
here  for  the  moment,  ma  sn'to-?  Unless  yon  would  pre- 
fer to  send  them  to  an  orphan  asylum."  he  added,  falter- 
ing-ly. 

Now  that  was  precisely  what  Mamselle  Miss,  in  solemn 
conference  with  Suzette  not  ten  minutes  before,  had  de- 
cided upon  doing.  But  to  her  own  surprise  she  found 
herself  promptly  declaring:  "Oh  no;  certainly  not.  I 
will  keep  them  until  their  people  are  found.'' 

"lam  surely  living  in  a  nightmare,"  Mamselle  Miss 
declared  to  herself  over  and  over  again  during  the  days 
that  succeeded.  Four  or  live  times  a  day  with  unfailing 
regularity,  or  so  at  least  it  seemed  to  their  unhappy  bene 
factress,  did  those  nameless  aliens  tumble  down  the  stairs, 
bumping  their  heads,  bruising  their  shins,  and  barking 
their  knees.  Betweentimes  they  upset  Suzette's  slop- 
pails,  or  pitched  head-foremost  into  her  tubs;  they  turned 
on  the  hydrant  water  and  waded,  shoes  and  all,  in  the 
yellow  flood  that  rushed  over  the  Hag-stones  then  trail- 
ed, dripping,  across  her  immaculate  floors.  They  banged 
doors;  they  pulled  up  Mamselle  Miss's  flowers  by  the 
roots;  they  teased  her  old  cat,  Joan;  and  they  would 
have  teased  M'sieu  Paul's  old  parrot  had  they  dared. 
They  were,  in  short,  the  noisiest,  most  mischievous,  trou- 
blesome, trying,  kissable  little  rogues  that  were  ever  scold- 
ed or  petted. 

There  was  a  woful  lack  of  petting  indeed;  but  there 
was  no  lack  of  scolding!  "An'  I  don'  think  it  strange 
that  their  peop'  don'  claim  'em.  7  wouldn',"  said  Su- 
zette. And  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  then- 
people  did  not  claim  them. 

One  morning,  some  three  weeks  after  their  advent. 
Mamselle  Miss  was  at  work  among  her  flower  beds  in 
the  court.  Sharlo  and  Yak.  mightily  interested  in  her 
proceedings,  were  tagging  after  her,  much  to  her  annoy- 
ance. She  longed,  but  somehow  had  not  the  heart,  to 
send  them  into  the  house.  Suddenly  the  door-bell  <_;ave 
a  loud  peal.  "  'Sieu  Paul!  'Sieu  Paul!''  cried  the 
twins,  as  if  they  had  been  brought  up  to  the  watchword 
of  the  house. 

Mamselle  Miss  thought  so  too,  perhaps,  for  she  listened 
expectantly  while  Suzette  opened  the  door.  There  was  a 
rush  of  footsteps  along  the  corridor,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment two  boys  entered  the  court.  One  was  an  open 
faced,  handsome  lad  about  eleven  years  old.  He  smiled 
with  easy  assurance  upon  Mamselle  Miss  as  he  approach- 
ed. His  companion,  a  year  or  so  younger,  was  very  tim- 
id-looking. He  hung  back,  turning  his  cap  awkwardly 
in  his  hands,  and  dropping  his  eyelids  over  a  pair  of 
pretty  brown  eyes. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Aunt  Rebecca/'  said  the  older  boy,  doff- 
ing his  hat  gracefully;  "don't  you  know  us?  But  of 
course  you  don't,  for  you've  never  seen  us  before.  But 
mamma  told  us  exactly  how  you  would  look;  and  sure 
enough  she  does,  don't  she,  Vic  ?" 

Mamselle  Miss,  with  a  small  garden  trowel  in  one 
hand  and  a  shapely  sweet-olive  plant  in  the  other,  stared 
blankly  at  the  speaker,  frowning  her  worst. 

"I'm  Paul  Roy,  from  St.  Louis,"  he  continued,  coming 
closer  to  her,  and  holding  out  his  hand;  "and  that's  my 
brother  Victor.  He's  awful  bashful." 

"Good  gracious!"  ejaculated  Mamselle  Miss,  "Juli- 
ette's boys.  Where  is  your  mother?"  she  demanded, 
sharply. 

"  Oh,  mamma's  gone  to  Europe  with  papa.  She  didn't 
have  time  to  write,  papa  hurried  her  so.  She  sent  her 
love,  and  we  are  to  divide  the  year  between  you  and 
Uncle  Paul  — 

"The  year!"  gasped  Mamselle  Miss. 
"  And  you  are  to  make  us  study  at  home.      We  are  to 
have  Professor  Lefort,  mamma's  old  teacher.      Mamma 
will  write  the  minute  she  gets  to  Paris.      We  came  by 
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ourselves  from  St.  Louis— in  tin-  ears.  It  was  awful 
fun." 

Mamselle  Miss  sank  on  a  bench  and  submitted  passive- 
ly while  her  nephews  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks. 

"  Say,  Vic,  what  a  funny  old  house!"  cried  Paul,  no- 
thing daunted  by  the  coldness  of  his  welcome.  "  Hullo!" 
he  added,  "what  cute  little  monkeys!  Are  they  yours, 
Aunt  Rebecca?"  He  had  caught  sight  of  Sharlo  and 
Yak  hiding  behind  the  water-jar,  round  eyed  and  open- 
mouthed. 

His  aunt  glared  at  him,  but  said  nothing-.  Her  head 
was  in  a  whirl.  She  remembered  the  spoiled  youngest 
half-sister  of  old,  and  her  easy,  almost  joyous  way  of 
shifting  her  responsibilities.  And  realizing  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  situation,  she  ordered  Suzette  to  prepare  Ma- 
demoiselle Juliette's  old  room  for  her  boys. 

''I  will  not  worry  Paul  with  it  now,"  she  murmured, 
as  she  followed  the  clattering  troop  up  the  stair:  "any- 
way, nothing  more  can  happen  to  me — of  this  kind!" 

Alas!  Mamselle  Miss,  like  many  another  mortal  before 
her,  had,  to  use  the  homely  saying,  "  hollered  before  she 
was  out  of  the  woods!" 

Her  scant  gray  locks  became  scantier  and  grayer  still 
during  the  next  ten  days.  The  four  boys  ran  riot  in  the 
old  house;  and  the  hitherto  respectable  court  and  corri- 
dor resounded  with  wild  shrieks  and  savage  yells  that 
more  than  once  provoked  alarmed  or  angry  inquiry  from 
the  neighbors. 

The  baby  pranks  of  Sharlo  and  Yak  sank  into  utter  in- 
Mgnilicance  beside  the  mischief  set  on  foot  by  Paul  and 
Victor  Roy.  Mamselle  Miss  commanded,  scolded,  threat- 
ened, entreated,  all  to  no  purpose.  Her  spoiled  nephews 
laughed  in  her  face.  The  twins — such  is  the  force  of  ex- 
ample— from  being  merely  noisy  and  troublesome,  became 
unmanageable. 

Suzette,  overworked  and  outdone,  but  obstinately  re- 
fusing help,  threatened  to  leave.  Suzette! 

"What  shall  I  do?"  groaned  her  mistress. 

The  second  instalment  of  boys  had  been  turning  the 
house  topsy-turvy  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  Mamselle 
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Miss  sat  one  afternoon  in  her  favorite  corner  ill  tin1  li- 
hrary  watching  thnm^h  llie  wide  doors  the  pro^-re-s  nl' 
the  children's  dinner  in  tln>  1)6X1  room.  The  air  u  as 
soft  anil  balmy,  though  till-  almanac  set.  I  lie  season  iln\\  n 

as  winter. 

Su/ette  had  irone  to  answer  a  timid  ring  at  the  door- 
liell.  leaving  lieliinil  her  a  seeiic>  of  indescribable  confu- 
sion. Yak.  perched  on  a  hiu'h  chair,  was  choking  and 
coughing  violently  over  his  bread  and  milk.  His  round 
eheeks  uere  red,  and  his  eyes  seemed  wellnigh  bursting 
from  tlieir  sockets.  Victor,  with  his  chair  tilted  hack  on 
its  hind  legs,  was  di-uniniing  loudly  on  his  plate  with  his 
knife  and  fork,  and  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Paul 
had  chased  Sharlo  from  his  place  at  the  table  into  a  corner 
of  the  room,  and  there  was  teasing  him. 

Mamselle  Miss  made  a  feeble  sortie  from  her  position 
into  the  dining-room,  and  sought  ineffectually  to  help 
Yak  and  to  restore  order.  Failing  in  both  undertakings, 
she  retreated,  abandoning  the  case  as  hopeless,  and  sat 
staring  at  the  choking  child  as  he  went  from  red  to  pur- 
ple, and  was  apparently  on  the  verge  of  suffocation.  She 
seemed  to  he  quietly  awaiting  the  end  of  the  tragedy. 
But  in  truth,  though  her  eyes  were  fi.xed  upon  Yak.  her 
thoughts,  in  spite  of  herself,  were  on  a  letter  which  she 
had  received  that  morning,  and  which  was  lying  in  her 
lap.  It  was  addressed  in  a  bold  sprawling  hand  to  "Miss 
Rebecca  Barclay,  Toolose  Streete,  New  Orleens."  It  bore 
the  postmark  of  a  little  town  in  West  Texas,  and  ran  thus: 

"DEAR  COUSIN  REBECCA,— My  father  used  to  talk  to 
me  a  </rnli'  ilrnl  about  you.  His  name  was  Tom  Wood 
ruff,  and  he  married  Miss  Sally  Jett.  I  think  they  Ran 
Away.  She  dide  before  I  was  born.  1'a  married  again, 
lie  married  my  mother  and  Now  he  is  Dead  two.  He  use 
to  say  that  if  you  knew  About  me  you  would  take  an 
Intrust  in  me  because  I  Look  like  you.  Ma  has  eight 
children.  I  am  the  oldes.  She  is  Married  again  and  I 
don't  like  Him.  I  am  going  to  Lwi-f.  I  thought  I 
would  come  and  stay  with  you  Until  I  can  learn  to  Be  a 
ii'itrhrr.  I  have  enough  money  to  Come  on  and  some 
i  iver.  I  will  start  as  soon  as  my  close  are  ready.  Ma 
has  given  her  concent. 

"From  your  affectionate  cousin, 

"CHRISTOPHER  C.  WOODRUFF. 

"P.S.  I  am  going  to  take  Jin  with  me.  Jin  is  my 
boddy-servant." 

Mamselle  Miss's  soul  was  tilled  with  wrath  as  she  read 
and  re-read  this  letter.  Bitter  memories  of  the  handsome 
second  cousin  who  had  jilted  her  for  baby-faced  Sally 
Jett — memories  which  had  slept  in  her  heart  for  thirty 
years — stirred  and  woke  at  the.  sight  of  his  name.  Another 
boy  in  her  already  boy-ridden  establishment!  That 
would  be  bad  enough.  But  the  son  of  Tom  Woodruff ! 
Never! 

She  had  reached  this  point  in  her  reflections,  and  Yak 
was  hard  upon  the  last  stage  of  strangulation,  when  the 
outer  door  of  the  dining-room  opened  suddenly,  and  two 
li'j'ures  appeared  upon  the  threshold.  One  was  a  girl  of 
twelve  or  possibly  fourteen  years.  She  was  tall  and 
gawky.  Her  thin  sallow  face  was  lightly  dusted  with 
freckles;  her  large  eyes  had  a  certain  wistfulness  in  their 
dark  blue  depths;  but  her  rather  wide  mouth  and  square, 
resolute  chin  gave  her  an  air  of  great  determination.  A 
mass  of  fair  hair  flowed  over  her  shoulders.  She  wore 
an  ill-made  frock  of  some  cheap  woollen  material,  short 
enough  to  show  her  ankles  in  gray  home-knit  stockings; 
her  feet  were  encased  in  clumsy  leather  shoes.  Her  com- 
panion was  a  very  black  negro  girl  about  her  own  age, 
clad  in  bright  yellow  calico,  and  with  a  plaid  turban  on 
her  kinky  head. 

This  singular  pair  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway, 
ihe  tall  girl  looking  about  her  with  a  timid  air,  the  little 
i.arky  tossing  her  head  defiantly  and  rolling  her  eyes. 


All  at  once,  however,  a  change  came  over  both  faces. 
'I  h.  ;:ill  girl's  eyes  Hashed:  she  Hew.  rather  than  ran,  to 
pool-  little  Yak.  She  tlrimped  him  on  the  hack  until  the 
strangling  ceased,  then  she  gave  him  a  drink  of  water 
and  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  napkin.  "There!  now  you're 
all  ri'jht.  I  reckon,  ain't  you,  honey?"  she  said,  caressing- 
,i-  she  hent  to  hers  the  tear- washed  cheek. 

Yak  broke  into  a  cooing-  satisfied  laugh,  and  cuddled 
his  head  anam-l  her  arm.  She  turned  from  him  with  a 
backward  <_rl;;ncing  smile,  and  seized  the  astonished  Vic- 
tor by  the  shoulders,  bringing  his  chair  forcibly  down  to 
its  proper  position,  and  straightened  the  crumpled  table- 
cloth in  front  of  him.  "Don't  you  know  it  ain't  man- 
ners to  sing  at  the  table?"  she  inquired,  calmly.  "  Now 
you  just  linisb  your  dinner." 

Victor  looked  angrily  up  at  her,  and  opened'his  lips  as 
if  to  speak,  hut  thought  better  of  it,  and  sat  perfectly 
still,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  plate. 

Meantime  the  negress  had  darted  inio  the  corner  and 
rescued  Sharlo  from  his  tormentor. 

"  Ain'  you  shame'  o'  yo'se'f  to  be  worritin'  de  chile 
dat  a  way;"  she  cried,  indignantly.  "Is  he  done  hu'ted 
you,  liT  gal '.  Er  is  you  a  liT  boy?  Neb'  min' :  come  'long, 
honey;  I  gwine  tor  feed  you,  I  is." 

She  lifted  Sharlo,  who,  in  his  bewilderment,  had  ceased 
to  cry,  into  his  chair,  and  began  feeding  him  \\ith  a 
spoon. 

Paul  at  the  same  moment  obeyed  an  authoritative 
look  and  gesture  from  the  tall  girl,  and  somewhat  shame- 
faeedly  resumed  his  own  place  at  the  table. 

Mamselle  Miss  had  watched  these  summary  proceed- 
ings with  increasing  surprise  and  satisfaction.  The  dec- 
orous calm  that  fell  like  magic  upon  the  group  around 
the  table  filled  her  with  a  sense  of  comfort  and  well-being 
which  she  had  not  known  for  weeks.  She  was  conscious 
of  a  relaxation  throughout  her  whole  mental  and  phys- 
ical being.  "The  girl  has  no  doubt  come  to  ask  for 
sewing;  or,  no,  she  must  be  the  child  of  the  new  washer- 
woman " —  these  were  the  thoughts  that  ran  rapidly 
through  her  mind.  "I  wonder  whether  I  could  get  her 
to  come  and  look  after  the  boys— if  Suzette  would  allow 
it — at  least  until  Paul  comes  in  from  Westneld;  I  might 
take  the  negro  girl  too.  Yes,  I'll  try  it." 

Here  she  became  aware  that  Suzette  had  thrust  a  small 
card  into  her  hand  and  was  murmuring  something  in  her 
ear.  She  gazed  mechanically  at  the  bit  of  pasteboard. 
It  bore  upon  its  glazed  surface,  in  large  printed  letters, 
the  name,  Christopher  C.  Woodruff. 

This  was  too  much  for  Mamselle  Miss's  bruised  nerves. 
She  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  shrill  cry.  "  I  will  not 
have  Tom  Woodruff's  son  in  my  house!"  she  exclaimed, 
turning  savagely  upon  her  attendant;  "go  instantly  and 
say  so!  I  will  not  even  see  Christopher  Woodruff." 

The  tall  g'irl  had  entered  the  library,  and  was  advan- 
cing toward  its  mistress  with  a  smile  that  lighted  singu- 
larly her  thin  features.  She  stopped  abruptly  as  Mam- 
selle Miss  sank  back  exhausted  into  her  chair;  the  smile 
died  away  from  her  lips;  a  dull  pallor  crept  over  her 
cheeks.  She  turned,  stumbling  blindly,  dropped  to  the 
floor,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears. 

Mamselle  Miss  looked  helplessly  from  Suzette  to  her 
strange  visitor  for  a  full  minute.  Then  she  arose,  and 
walked  impatiently  over  to  where  the  girl  knelt,  and 
sei/ed  her  by  the  shoulder. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  she  demanded,  shaking  her  vig- 
orously. "What  do  you  want?  Who  are  you?" 

The  girl  lifted  her  streaming  eyes,  and  gazed  humbly 
at  the  questioner. 

"  I — I — don't  wa-wa-nt  o»7/-th-thiug,"  she  sobbed,  "and 
I'll  g-go  h-back  as  s-soon  as  I  c-c-can!  And  please,  'm, 
I'm  Chris-Chris-to-ph-pher  *Wood-d-ruff !" 

[TO    BE   CONTINUKD.] 
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IN  THE   LOWER  BUREAU    DRAWER. 

BY   WILLIAM   DRYSDALE. 

MANY  strange  things  have  happened  in  the  old  Itur- 
hidc  Palace,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  which,  since  that 
Emperor's  downfall,  lias  been  called  the  Iturbide  Hotel; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  thick  stone  walls  were  ever 
more  surprised  than  on  the  night  when  an  American  boy 
was  aroused  in  his  room  almost  at  midnight  by  a  lad  clad 
in  ragged  Aztec  costume,  who  made 
the  astonishing  demand: 

"You  have  my  grandfather's  skull 
her".  I  want  it,  please!'' 

The  Iturbide  Hotel  is  not  a  ghostly 
old  place,  full  of  dark  corners  and 
mysterious  passages,  but  a  modern 
structure,  built,  after  the  Mexican 
fashion,  around  large  court -yards, 
with  plenty  of  light  and  air.  And 
Harry  Spaulding,  upon  whom  the  de- 
mand was  made,  was  not  there  alone 
with  the  Aztecs  and  the  remains  of 
their  ancestors.  There  were  other 
Americans  in  the  building  that  night, 
some  of  them  perhaps  immediately  be- 
neath him;  for  Harry  was  the  young- 
est member  of  a  party  of  American 
tourists  who  were  visiting  the  old  Az- 
tec capital,  and  a  small  room  had  been 
given  him  in  an  upper  part  of  the 
house. 

There  were  even  more  visiting 
Americans  than  these  ill  the  Mexican 
capital  at  the  time.  A  company  of 
American  performers  were  playing  in 
the  National  Theatre,  or,  as  the  Mex- 
icans call  it,  the  Teatro  Nacional. 
These  players,  like  many  other  com- 
panies, made  a  business  of  travelling  among  the  capitals 
of  Central  and  South  America.  Mexico,  and  the  larger 
towns  of  the  West  Indies,  and  often  they  were  away 
from  home  for  months  at  a  time:  and  losing  a  comrade 
here  and  another  there  by  desertion  or  fever,  and  enga- 
ging some  local  performer  when  they  could  to  fill  the  va- 
cant place,  they  always  returned  from  a  tour  with  several 
new  members. 

Yet  with  all  these  Americans  in  the  same  city  with 
him,  and  many  more  who  live  there  permanently,  Harry 
Spaulding'  was  asked  to  give  up  the  skull  of  the  Aztec 
lad's  grandfather.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  on  that  night 
he  had  two  skulls  in  the  lower  drawer  of  his  bureau. 

It  was  through  following  a  bad  example  that  he  hap- 
pened to  have  those  skulls  in  his  bureau  drawer  that 
night.  The  native  Mexicans,  that  is,  the  Aztecs,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners  who 
have  driven  them  out  of  power,  have  a  strange  custom  of 
leaving  the  skulls  of  their  ancestors  exposed  in  the  old 
cemeteries.  Sometimes  these  skulls,  hundreds  of  them, 
are  piled  up  in  pyramids;  more  frequently  they  are  laid 
in  rows  or  geometrical  figures  on  old  tombstones.  But 
wherever  they  are,  they  are  regarded  with  the  greatest 
veneration,  and  are  treated  as  sacred.  For  a  foreigner  to 
touch  one  of  them,  or  to  interfere  with  them  in  any  way, 
would  bring  a  mob  of  infuriated  natives  about  him  in  a 
moment  if  he  should  be  discovered;  and  if  he. escaped 
with  only  a  severe  handling,  without  being  killed  on  the 
spot,  he  might  count  himself  fortunate. 

Several  of  the  Americans  in  Harry's  party  had  been 
mean  enough  to  steal  some  of  these  skulls  for  relics. 
Probably  they  did  not  know  what  severe  consequences 
would  follow  if  they  should  be  caught,  but  even  the  de- 
spised Aztecs  know  better  than  to  desecrate  a  tomb.  How- 
ever, the  Americans  stole  the  skulls,  and  they  were  not 


caught,  and  for  several  days  the  secret  was  whispered 
about  among  the  Americans  in  the  hotel,  and  the  skulls 
were  occasionally  shown  to  particular  friends.  Then 
came  the  news  that  these  vamlals  bail  risked  their  lives 
without  knowing  it  to  get  the  skulls,  and  the  ghastly  rel- 
ics were  thought  more  valuable  than  ever. 

Unfortunately  Harry  Spaulding  heard  about  the  skulls, 
and  as  a  great  favor  he  was  allowed  1  o  see  them  :  and  when 
be  learned  what  a  risk  was  run  in  getting  them,  be 
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determined  to  have  a  skull  himself.  Let  us  charitably 
believe  that  if  he  had  stopped  to  consider,  he  would  not 
have  done  such  a  thing,  and  that  it  was  the  love  of  ad- 
venture, not  a  desire  to  possess  a  skull,  that  induced  him 
to  do  it:  but  while  his  father  was  away  for  several  days, 
making  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  Popocatepetl,  he  ran 
the  risk  successfully,  reached  the  hotel  with  two  skulls, 
and  locked  them  in  his  room. 

From  that  moment  he  knew  no  peace  of  mind  while 
the  wretched  skulls  were  in  his  possession.  Elated  with 
the  success  of  his  venture,  proud  to  have  done  something 
that  was  highly  dangerous  for  a  man,  he  ran  down  stairs. 
In  the  front  court-yard  he  found  the  Americans  gathered 
in  groups,  all  talking  earnestly  and  in  low  tones.  Evi- 
dently something  was  wrong. 

"What  is  it?  What's  it  all  about?"  he  asked  of  a 
young  fellow-traveller  whom  be  knew  well. 

"It  means  that  there  are  some  blockheads  in  America 
as  well  as  in  other  countries,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  they 
don't  always  stay  at  home.  Some  of  them  are  in  Mexico 
at  this  minute,  and  a  nice  scrape  they've  got  themselves 
into.  They'll  be  locked  up  at  the  very  least,  if  the  mob 
doesn't  kill  them  on  the  way  to  jail." 

"Locked  up!"  Harry  exclaimed.  "Why,  have  any  of 
our  fellows  been  doing  anything?" 

"  Doing  anything!  They've  been  robbing  graveyards, 
that's  all;  and  it's  a  wonder  they  weren't  killed  on  the 
spot.  But  it's  made  a  nice  row  all  over  the  city,  with  a 
great  crowd  of  dagoes  hunting  for  the  Americanos  with 
knives,  and  the  American  consul's  been  here,  and  officers 
with  search-warrants.  Some  of  our  party  have  been 
stealing  skulls  out  of  a  graveyard,  and  if  they're  found 
out,  I  don't  doubt  they'll  be  killed.'' 

The  flush  on  Harry's  cheeks  was  no  longer  a  flush  of 
triumph.  It  came  from  a  very  different  emotion.  Mobs! 
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search -war  ranis  '  ami  I  wo  stolen  ^  kill  Is  lying  in  his  room  ! 
lie  turned  awav.  and  walked  several  times  up  and  down 
the  big  court-yard.  \Vliat  c-onld  lie  i\«;  If  then  was 
(inlv  some  ua\  to  get  rid  of  the  miserable  ivlies!  He 
though!  over  every  possible  plan.  Throw  UK-HI  out  of 
the  window?  Yes.  ami  have  a  crowd  collect  around 
them  in  the  street  or  Ihe  yard;  that  would  be  suicidal. 
lliirii  them:  lie  had  no  stove  or  fireplace.  Bribe  the 
\vaiter  bo\  to  lake  them  awaj  .  !!••  spoke  no  Spanish, 
les,  ho\\  could  he  trust  this  hoy,  who  u  as  himself  an 
Aztec,  and  would  doubtless  betray  him:1  Then,  being 
an  American  boy.  he  hit  upon  Ihe  righl  idea. 

In  one  of  the  groups  in  tin1  .-our!  yard  uasan  intimate 
friend  of  his  father,  a  middle-aged  man,  who  had  not 
joined  in  the  Popocatepet  1  parly  on  account  of  a  slight 
illness.  He  would  tell  him  everything,  and  ask  his 
ad\ice.  Waiting1  for  an  opportunity,  he  drew  this  gen- 
tleman aside'. 

"Is  there  going  to  be  trouble  about  the  skulls,  Mr. 
(iray'"  lie  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"Serious  trouble,  I  am  afraid."  Mr.  (.iray  answered. 

"I  have  two  of  them.  sir.  up  in   my  room!" 

"  \Yliat  !"  Mr.  <  iray  exclaimed. 

"  Two  of  them,  sir,"  Harry  repeated.  "I  got  them  this 
afternoon  before  there  was  any  trouble  about  them.  Now 
all  I  want  is  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  as  father  is  away.  I 
thought  I  would  come  to  you  for  advice." 

''My  dear  boy.'  said  Mr.  (iray.  laying  his  hand  affec- 
tionately upon  Harry's  shoulder,  "  what  a  thousand  pities 
you  did  not  come  to  me  for  advice  before  you  did  such  a 
thing!  This  is  serious  business.  Does  any  one,  know 
you  have  them '." 

"Not  a  soul,  sir,"  Harry  replied. 

"Then  let  me  think  a,  moment.  In  your  father's  ab- 
sence I  shall  try  to  act  for  you  just  as  he  would  if  he  were 
here,  but  you  must  do  just  as  I  tell  you.  You  say  these 
— these  articles  are  in  your  room.  Then  go  to  your  room, 
and  wait  there  till  1  conn'.  When  I  come.  I  shall  bring  a 
lame  satchel  with  me,  and  take  them  away  in  it.  It  is 
li'-iier  thai  they  should  be  found  in  my  possession  than  ill 
yours." 

"No,  sir,"  Harry  replied,  lirmly.  "Excuse  me,  but  I 
cannot  do  that." 

"  You  were  to  do  just  as  I  told  you."  Mr.  Gray  said. 

"  Yes,  sir;  but  not  that.  I  too  want  to  act  in  this  trou- 
ble just  as  I  should  if  my  father  were  here,  and  he  would 
not  let  me  shift  my  own  danger  to  the  shoulders  of  a 
friend.  Some  other  way  than  that,  please- ,  sir." 

"Harry,  you  are  too  brave  a  boy  to  be  robbing  grave- 
yards," said  Mr.  Gray,  with  ;i  mellow  look  in  his  eye. 
"Then  go  up  to  your  room,  and  I  will  follow  in  a  few 
moments,  without  a  satchel,  and  we  will  make  some  tem- 
porary disposition  of  the  miserable  things." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  two  skulls  were,  by  Mr.  Gray's 
advice,  laid  away  in  the  lower  drawer  of  Harry's  bu- 
reau, from  which  all  the  boy's  chillies  had  been  taken. 

"Thej  arc  heller  so  than  locked  in  your  trunk,"  Mr. 
(iray  said.  "If  they  are  found  here,  there  is  no  proof 
that  you  put  them  here;  they  might  have  been  left  in  the 
drawer  by  some  former  occupant  of  the  room.  But  if 
they  should  be  found  in  your  trunk,  that  would  Vie  strong 
circumstantial  evidence  against  you.  Now  I  will  devise 
some  \\ay  to  dispose  of  I  hem." 

But  how?  It  was  no  easy  mailer  m  a  strange  city. 
\\hose  customs  and  laniniaii'c  he  was  entirely  unfamiliar 
with,  to  dispose  of  I  \\  o  such  lai-j.-  arlides  that  would  be 
sure  to  cause  him  trouble  if  he  were  found  with  them. 
He  took  a  cigar  and  went  out  into  the  street,  the  ('alle 
San  Francisco.  His  walk  was  interrupted  by  a  young 
man  who  put  out  his  hand,  saying: 

"Good-evening.  Mr.  Gray.  This  is  a  great  time  you 
- •:  icaiios  have  been  making  over  at  tin-  Iturbide.  I 
-•on  are  not  one  of  the  skull  stealers." 


"\Vliy.  .lose  Molina!"  Mr.  ('iray  exclaimed,  warmly 
grasping  the  proll'ered  hand.  "I  heard  you  were,  in  the 
city,  hut  1  have  not  been  able  to  look  you  up,  as  you 
know  I  do  not  go  lo  the  theatre.  I  hear  you  have  be- 
cc  ime  a  uTeat  actor. 

"Hardly  so  much  as  that."  the  young  man  laughed; 
"but  things  have  changed  a  little  with  me  since  I  was  one 
of  your  office-boys  in  New  York.  I  tell  Ihem  lam  not 
an  a  dor  at  all.  but  a  trickster,  an  acrobat,  a  ventriloquist. 
But  they  seem  to  like  me,  and  it  pays.  Tell  me  how  you 
happen  to  be  in  Mexico.  It  is  natural  enough  for  me  to 
be  here,  for  I  am  a  strolling  player,  and  know  Mexico  as 
well  as  I  know  New  York.  You  know  I  am  a  native-  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  this  American  company  picked  me  up 
there,  a.nd  we  are  working  our  way  slowly  toward  New 
York.  But  yon  :" 

"I  am  merely  making  a  short  visit  here  with  a  party 
of  American  tourists,"  Mr.  (iray  replied.  "And  they 
have,  as  \ou  say.  been  doing  foolish  things  with  Ihe 
skulls.  Ky-the-way,  .lose  Molina,  you  say  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  Mexico;  then  you  are  just  the  man  to  give 
me  some  assistance.  If  I  should  tell  you  that  a  particu- 
lar friend  of  mine  has  two  of  those  skulls  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  that,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  dispose  of 
Ihem.  could  you  help  us  .'" 

"  I ><  •  cidedly  !"  the  young  man  exclaimed.  "  Help  you  '. 
I'll  do  much  more  than  that  to  oblige  Mr.  Gray.  I'll  take 
them  away  myself.  It's  perfectly  easy.  \Yhere  is  your 
friend  '." 

"lie   is  at   the   Iturbide   Hotel,"  Mr.  Gray  answered. 

He  is  only  a  boy,  who  has  thoughtlessly  done  this  fool- 
ish thing.  Do  I  say  that  he  has  done  it?  I  mean  to  say 
that  the  two — the  two  objects  are  in  his  room,  and  that 
who  put  them  there  remains  to  be  seen.  But  they  must 
be  taken  away." 

"1  see.  1  see  !"  tin-  young  man  laughed  again.  "They 
shall  disappear  to-night.  And  how  I  shall  enjoy  a  little 
lark  like  this!  I've  not  had  one  of  my  frolics  since  I 
came  to  Mexico.  A  boy,  you  say?  Then  here's  a  bar- 
gain :  The  two  objects  shall  disappear  to-night  immediate- 
ly after  the  performance,  which  will  end  shortly  before 
midnight.  A  boy?  Ha!  ha!  You  know  I  have  turned 
ventriloquist,  Mr.  Gray,  and  I'll  give  this  grave-robbing 
boy  just  a  little  bit  of  a  fright.  But  meanwhile  you  are 
to  mention  Ibis  to  nobody,  not  even  to  the  boy.  "\Ylien 
the  sun  rises,  the  objects  are  gone..  I  do  not  care  to  know 
the  hoy's  name.  If  you  agree.  1  need  only  know  the  num- 
ber of  his  room  and  the  location  of  the  objects." 

"  But  how  is  it  possible,  Jose,  for  you  to — 

"It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world, ".lose  replied,  "if 
you  leave  it  to  me.  Is  it  a  bargain?" 

"  You  were  always  worthy  of  trust,  Jose,  and  I  trust 
you  now."  Mr.  (iray  replied,  taking  his  hand  again. 
"  i:m  yon  must  not  frighten  the  boy  too  badly.  The 
number  of  his  room  is  88,  and  the  objects  are  in  the  lower 
drawer  of  his  bureau." 

As  Jose  Molina  stepped  gayly  off  to  the  theatre,  he 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a.  Mexican,  with  his 
short  stature,  his  rich  brown  complexion,  and  his  velvety 
eyes  and  straight  black  hair. 

Thus  it  happened  that  a  little  before  twelve  that  night 
a  peon  hoy,  in  bare  feet,  hatless,  trousers  rolled  up  to  his 
knees  shin  (.pen  at  the  throat,  carrying  a  covered  basket 
u)ion  his  head,  and  with  a  porter's  badge,  carefully  made 
of  tin  foil,  hung  from  his  neck  by  a  leather  thong,  entered 
the  I  tin-hide  Hotel,  his  badge  taking  him  past  the  watch- 
man without  question.  Midnight  would  be  a  late  hour 
for  delivering  bundles  in  other  countries,  but  it  is  early 
enough  to  excite  no  comment  in  a  Mexican  hotel. 

Tap!  tap!  tap!  at  the  door  of  Number  Eighty-and-eight. 

"\Yho  is  H '."  asked  Harry  Spaulding  from  within, 
Martin^  nervously  from  the  uneasy  sleep  into  which  he 
hail  fallen. 
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"A  friend."  responded  the  peon  boy,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  A  friend  from  Mr.  Gray.  Be  quick  !" 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Gray's  name  disarmed  Harry's 
fears,  and  be  unbolted  the  door.  The  peon  boy  instantly 
pushed  his  way  into  the  room,  set  down  his  basket,  and 
bolted  the  door  again. 

"You  have  my  grandfather's  skull  here,"  said  he,  in 
the  most  matter-of-fact  way.  "  I  want  it,  please." 

"Your — did — you — say — you — '  Harry  gasped,  lean- 
ing against  the  bed  ;ind  holding  to  the  post  by  one  hand, 
all  the  color  gone  from  bis  face  in  an  instant. 

"Don't  keep  me  wait.ing,  please, " said  the  peon  boy. 
"  I  have  brought  a  basket  for  it." 

Did  ever  messenger  go  about  an  errand  with  such  fatal 
coolness?  His  grandfather's  skull,  please;  and  he  had 
brought  a  basket  for  it! 

Harry  seized  ihe  bedpost  now  with  both  hands,  and  a 
cold  perspiration  moistened  his  brow. 

"I — I — I  know  n-ii-nothing  about  your  gr — "he  stam- 
mered. 

But  before  he  could  tinisli  the  sentence  there  came  a 
sepulchral  voice  from  the  bureau: 

"  I'm  in  tin'  Imci'r  hnrcau  drawer,  Jose!" 

Harry  shook  like  a  leaf.  His  knees  refused  to  support 
him,  and  he  sank  upon  the  bed,  his  teeth  chattering.  Had 
an  ordinary  conventional  white  ghost  appeared  in  the 
night,  he  would  most  likely  have  laughed,  and  thrown 
the  pitcher  at  it,  for  lie  was  not  in  the  least  superstitious. 
But  a  common  street  boy,  a  young  Aztec  Indian  boy, 
coming  to  his  room  at  midnight,  and  coolly  demanding 
liis  grandfather's  skull,  was  too  much  for  his  overstrained 
nerves,  and  his  muscles  gave  way. 

Jose  paid  no  attention  to  the  frightened  boy,  but 
stepped  quietly  to  the  bureau  and  opened  the  drawer. 
Then  he  tn, ilc  up  one  of  the  skulls,  held  it  in  his  arms, 
patted  its  smooth  crown,  and  stroked  it  as  one  might 
stroke  the  curly  head  of  his  child.  After  a  moment  of 
this,  he  picked  up  the  basket,  and  began  making  a  nest  in 
the  loose  straw  with  which  it  was  filled. 

Then  the  skull  spoke  again:  "There's  another  <»«• 
there!" 

"All  right,  grandpop,"  said  Jose,  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  as  he  took  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket, 
wrapped  it  around  the  skull,  and  laid  it  carefully  in  tin- 
basket. 

Having  deposited  the  basket  again  upon  the  floor,  Jose 
returned  to  the  bureau,  and  lifted  out  the  other  skull. 
Tin-  instant  he  looked  at  it  he  had  every  appearance  of 
being  nearly  as  much  frightened  as  Harry.  He  set  it 
down  upon  the  bureau  as  quickly  as  though  it  had  been 
red-hot,  and  cried  out  as  loudly  as  lie  thought  he  could 
cry  with  safety.  Then  he  sprang  to  Harry's  side,  and 
shook  him. 

"Boy,  boy,  what  have  you  done?  Fly,  fly  for  your 
life,  before  it  is  too  late!  Yonder  lies  the  skull  of  Mon- 
tezuma,  the  beloved  father  of  his  people!" 

The  shaking  and  this  latest  fright  brought  Harry  par- 
tially to  his  senses.  He  was  about  to  speak,  when  tin- 
words  were  taken  out  of  his  mouth  by  the  skull  upon 
the  bureau,  which  hoarsely  mumbled: 

"  Wittc/-.'  Water.'  As  you  hope  for  mercy,  <jirc  me 
water  r 

This  was  too  much,  apparently,  for  the  stoical  Jose. 
He  sprang  from  Harry's  side,  snatched  up  his  basket,  and 
in  an  instant  was  unbolting  the  door,  as  if  to  escape. 

The  horror  of  his  situation  gave  Harry  new  strength, 
and  he  bounded  to  the  door,  and  seized  Jose  by  the  arms. 
"Do  not  leave  me  with  that — that — gentleman  on  the 
bureau!"  he  begged.  "I  did  not  mean  to  do  you  any 
harm.  I  didn't  know  the  other  gentleman  was  your 
grandfather;  upon  my  word,  I  didn't.  Please  don't 
leave  me  alone  with  that  skull  that  talks."  Then  a 
bright  idea  struck  him.  "Take  him,  too!"  he  added. 


"Boy,"  Jose  responded,  in  cool  but  thoughtful  tones, 
"you  know  not  what  you  ask.  And  yet — and  yet" — he 
hesitated — ''if  one  of  us  must  die,  why  not  I,  and  let  him 
live  who  has  everything  to  live  for.'  But  my  aged  father? 
I  am  his  sole  support.  If  I  make  the  sacrifice.  I  leave  (lie 
aged  one  penniless." 

"No,  no,"  Harry  exclaimed,  snatching  his  purse  from 
the  wash-stand,  where  he  had  laid  it.  "Here  is  gold; 
lake  all  I  have.  If  anything  happens,  they  shall  all  be 
provided  for— your  whole  family— when  my  father  gels 
back.  Oh,  do  take  them  both  away  !" 

Jose  looked  contemptuously  at  the  purse,  but  took  it. 
"Ah!  Gold!  gold!"  he  muttered.  "Base,  treacherous 
gold,  what  awful  sacrifices  for  thy  worthless  sake  art- 
made!  But"  (turning  to  Harry)  "  it  is  not  enough.  Re- 
member, my  young  life  is  at  stake." 

"My  watch,"  Harry  gasped,  "my  rings,  my  clothes — 
everything  in  the  room  !  Oh,  do,  please,  take  them  both 
away !" 

"A  watch,"  Jose  repeated,  soliloquizing  again.  "Watch- 
es mark  the  swift  passing  of  the  hours,  and  'mind  us  every 
moment  I  hat  that  may  be  our  last.  Get  me  the  watch, 
boy." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  door,  and  Harry  released 
his  hold.  While  the  quaking  boy  produced  the  watch, 
which,  together  with  the  purse,  Jose  thrust  into  his  pock- 
et, the  peon  boy  lifted  the  other  skull  from  the  bureau, 
and  saying, 

"  Come,  Monty,  we're  going  now,"  thrust  it  quickly 
into  the  basket  beside  the  other,  and  was  gone. 

A  minute  later  an  ordinary  peon  boy,  with  a  porter's 
badge  that  protected  him  from  police  interference,  was 
walking  leisurely  down  the  street,  with  a  basket  oil  his 
head. 

When  Jose  Molina  met  Mr.  Gray  at  breakfast  next 
morning,  he  handed  over  to  him  the  watch  and  purse. 
But  Harry  Spaulding  lay  abed  with  a  headache. 


YACHTING    PAST    AND    PRESENT. 

BY  CAPTAIN  IIOWAKD  PATTERSON. 

WIIEX  it  is  stated  that  the  lirst  yacht-club  in  the  United 
St.-iti's  was  organized  in  the  year  1*44,  it  will  perhaps  sur- 
prise some  of  the  hoys  and  girls  who  read  HARPUK'S  YOUNG 
I'F.oi-i.K  to  learn  that  in  England  the  sport  goes  back  over  three 
hundred  years. 

C^iicen  Elizabeth  instituted  (lie.  idea  of  sovereign  pleasure-ves- 
sels in  Europe,  having  in  the  year  l.Vs  ordered  to  be  built  for  her 
at  Cowes  a,  "  royal  pleasure-yacht,"  the  name  and  si/.e  of  which 
are,  uncertain,  and  this  vessel  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Cowes 
Yachting  Association,  the  parent  of  the  Royal  Yai-lit  Squadron 
which  was  founded  at  Cowes  in  the  same  year  that  hostilities 
commenced  for  a  second  time  between  England  and  the  1'nitrd 
States.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  commodore  of  this  or- 
ganization for  about  twenty  years. 

In  IGliO  Charles  II.  of  England  received  as  a  present  from  the 
Dutch  a  "pleasure-vessel  "  called  the  Mm //.  This  Kiiiu,  known  in 
history  as  tin-  Mcrrie  Monarch,  was  a  noted  C'orint  hian  sailor,  and 
in  HiCii  designed  for  his  own  use  a  yacht  of  25  tons  which  he 
named  the  Jmnic.  It  was  constructed  at  Lambeth,  and  followed 
by  several  other  yachts  bnilt  after  designs  from  the  same  royal 
draughting-board.  In  this  year  (luiW)  a  challenge  was  issued  by 
Charles  II.  and  accepted  by  the,  Duke  of  York,  to  sail  a  race  from 
Greenwich  to  Gravesend  anil  return  for  £'25,  further  conditions 
being  that  the  boats  were  to  be  steered  by  the  respective  owners. 
In  this,  the  lirst-  Corinthian  yacht-race  on  record,  the  honors  went 
to  Charles  II.,  who  pocketed  with  much  pride  the  inodesi  stakes 
as  his  reward  for  superior  skill  in  seamanship. 

During  tin-  last  series  of  interim  I  ional  yacht-races  held  in  New 
York  Harbor  in  the  years  1885, 188G,  and  1887,  vessels  specially 
built  in  this  country  and  in  England  were  pitted  against  one  an- 
other to  decide  superiority  of  speed,  and  to  determine  whether 
the  cup  representing  the,  yachting  supremacy  of  the  \\orld.  won 
by  the  famous  schooner-yacht  J«KT<C«  many  years  ago  in  Eng- 
land, and  held  by  this  country  ever  since  ajjainsl  all  comers,  was 
to  be  retained  here  or  whether  it  was  lo  be  wrested  from  us 
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and  carried  hack  in  triumph  to  our  English  relations  across  tin 
Atlantic. 

In  tin1  \ear  1-TiO.  Mr.  .1.  (  .  Steven-,  nt 'Ni'\\  York,  commis-i 1 

George  Steers,  a  celebrated  -hip-builder  of  liis  day,  to  construct 
for  bim  a  schooner-yacht  of  170  tons,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  America.  In  1S">1  ihe  Ann  rim  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
co!ii]irti-d  \vith  lil'tc. MI  \a.  lits  tor  the  (,hi.  rn's  Challenge  (.'up,  an 
elegant  design  in  silver  \vhirh  has  been  known  since  that  time 
as  the  Aini-i-ii-ii  Cup.  The  course  sailed  in  this  race  was  around 
I  he  I-!.1  of  Wigln,  and  tin-  linish  i  ni;  -  1 1  ne  was  crossed  by  the 
Aini-i-ii-ii  eighteen  uiinutes  ahead  o!'  the  cutter  Aui'oni,  the  fore- 
most of  the  English  yachts. 

Time  and  again  during  the  past  forty-two  years  formidable  ves- 
sels ha\c  been  constructed  and  sent  lo  I  his  coiinlry  lo  \vin  from 
us  the  cherished  trophy,  lint  an  unbroken  scries  of  defeats  is  the 
history  of  the  struggle. 

In  1-^4  the  beautiful  cutler  Hi'iicxlu  was  built .on  the  Clyde  and 
came  to  the  United  States  a  year  later.  This  notable  yacht  lost 
the  championship  race,  but  won  several  minor  prizes  in  the  way 
of  the  Cape  May  and  lirenton  Reef  Challenge  Cups.  The  owner 
ot  the  lii-iii-stii  at  that  time1.  Sir  Richard  Sut  ton.  whose  death  was 
announced  a  -hoi  i  time  ago,  made  many  friends  during  his  stay 
among  us,  being  highly  <  -teemed  for  his  many  noble  qualities, 
lie  was  a.  trni-  sportsman,  a  most  courteous  gentleman,  and  a 
worthy  representative  of  hi-  or, -it  nation.  The  yacht  bnilt  in 
the  United  States  to  compete  with  the  tii-m-nlii  in  the  above  race 
was  tin-  -loop  /'iiritiiii.  designed  by  the  late  Edward  Hurgess.  ut' 
Hoston.  the  -i  celebrated  naval  architect  of  his  day,  for  Gen- 
eral I'ainc  of  tin-  same  ill  \  . 

In  the  following  year,  l"ii,  the  eutii  r  GflJntefl, owned  and  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  llcnn  of  the  Royal  Navy,  tried  conclu- 
sions unsuccessfully  with  the  .-loop  Mayflower,  also  designed  by 
Mr.  Burgess  for  Gem-ial  I'miie. 

The  last  international  race  was  .-ailed  in  1S.-7  between  the 
English  cutter  Tli'mllt-  and  the  American  sloop  Volunteer,  General 
Paine  for  the  third  time  generously  contributing  the  large  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  build  the  "cnp  defender."  Since  the  de- 
feat of  the  Tliixtli'  by  the  I'ul  mitt  IT  we  have  been  left  in  i|iiiet 
possession  of  the  championship,  although  at  the  present  writing 


the  subject  of  renewing  the 
st niggle  is  being  agitated  by 
prominent  English  yachtsmen. 
In  accounts  of  yacht -races, 
to  which  the  newspapers  de- 
Mite  much  space  during  the  re- 
gatta season,  a  number  of  terms 
are  employed  the  meaning  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate and  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
article,  and  for  that  reason  the 
following  delinilions,  covering 
the  yacht-racing  \ocalnilary, 
are  given  : 

Blanketing. —  Should  one 
yacht  pass  to  windward  of  an- 
other vessel  so  as  to  becalm  the 
other's  sails,  the  vessel  to  lee- 
ward is  said  to  be  blanketed. 

Corinthian  Race. — Helms- 
man and  crew  composed  of  ama- 
teur seamen. 

Crowding. — When  one  yacht 
interferes  with  another's  course, 
either  by  Infring  or  by  bearing 
away,  the  vessel  so  interfering 
is  said  to  crowd  upon  the  oth- 
er's course. 

Corrected  Time. — When 
vessels  of  various  size  compete 
in  the  same  race,  the  smaller 
one  is  allowed  to  subtract  from 
the  time  consumed  in  sailing 
over  the  course  a  certain  num- 
ber of  minutes,  according  to 
length,  iu  order  to  equalize  the 
difference  in  size — it  being  con- 
sidered that  the  larger  vessel 
will  naturally  make  better  time 
over  the  course  than  her  small- 
er competitor.  After  this  time 
allowance  has  been  applied  to 

the   ,\act   time  taken  by  the  vessel  to  sail  over  the  course,  the 
result    is  known  as  the  corrected  time. 

Flying  Start. — When  the  yachts  commence  the  race  from  an 
anchorage  upon  the  tiring  of  the  starting  gun — the  sails  supposed 
to  be  set  and  the  chain  hove  short. 

Handicap.-  -After  the  starting  gun  is  fired,  a  specified  number 
of  minutes  is  allowed  for  the  vessels  to  cross  the  line,  and  if  they 
go  o\er  within  this  limit  their  actual  time  of  crossing  is  noted; 
but  if  a  yacht  does  not  succeed  ill  crossing  the  line  within  the 
prescribed  interval,  the  time  of  crossing  is  considered  as  the  ex- 
piration of  the  limit. 

Imaginary  Line. — As  its  name  implies,  a  line  supposed  to  ex- 
tend between  two  objects.  Ill  yacht-racing  this  line  is  imagined 
to  exist  between  the  race  committee's  vessel  and  an  anchored 
stake-.boal  living  a  distinguishing  flag,  and  over  this  line  the 
yachts  cross  and  arc  timed  at  the  commencement,  of  the  race. 

Inside  Course. — A  sheltered  race-course,  such  as  afforded  in 
New  York  Hay  and  other  land-locked  liarbor- 

Maik  Boat. — A  boat  anchored  at  a  turning-point  on  the 
course. 

Overlap. — When  a  yacht  has  overtaken  another  and  is  hang- 
ing on  the  weather  quarter  of  her  opponent,  so  that  the  leeward 
one  by  lulling,  or  the  w  eather  one  by  bearing  away,  would  invite 
a  collision,  an  overlap  is  said  to  be  established.  The  yachting 
law  in  regard  to  this  is  that  the  overtaking  yacht  shall,  so  long 
as  the  overlap  exists,  keep  clear  of  the  overtaken  yacht. 

Preparatory  Gun. — A  signal  notifying  the  yachts  to  be  pre- 
pared to  cross  the  line. 

Preparatory  Flag. — This  when  displayed  has  the  same  signif- 
icance as  explained  for  the  preparatory  gun. 

Protest. — A  complaint  made  in  writing  to  the  race  committee, 
in  which  another  yacht  is  charged  with  violation  of  the  racing 
rules  of  the  club. 

Professional  Race. — Sailing  master  and  crew1  composed  of 
professional  seamen. 

Stake-boat. — See  "  Imaginary  Line." 
Time  Allowance. — See  ''  Corrected  Time." 
Triangular  Course. — A  course  having  three  sides,  or  legs,  as 
it  is  called. 
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A    STORY    OF    THE    EVERGLADES. 


BY    KI  i:  K    M  UN  i;nE. 
AUTHOR    OF  "CAMPMATES,"  >IDORYMATES,"  "DERRICK    STERLING,"    ''CHRYSTAL,  JACK,  &   Co.,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


A  BLACK  SQUALL  AND  THE  STRANDED  STEAMER, 

LTHOUGrH  tlie  Psyclie  was  flying  at  racing  speed 
dead  before  the  wind,  which  freshened  with  each  mo- 
ment, and  was  rolling  frightfully  under  her  press  of 
canvas,  she  was  no  match  in  running  for  the  long'  dug- 
out of  which  she  was  in  pursuit.  Had  the  latter  been 
properly  trimmed  and  steered,  the  light  cedar  canoe  could 
never  have  caught  it,  As  it  was,  Sumner  saw  that  he 
was  gaining,  but  so  slowly  that  he  could  not  hope  to 
overtake  it  before  being  carried  miles  out  to  sea.  In 
that  weather  and  with  night  coming  on,  this  was  by  no 
means  a  cheerful  prospect,  Still  he  had  no  thought  of 
turning  back.  He  had  entered  upon  this  race  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  possible  consequences,  and  he  would 
either  save  the  helpless  little  figure  that  had  appealed  to 
him  so  imploringly,  or  perish  with  it. 

So  the  clutch  on  his  deck  tiller  tightened,  and  the  taut 
main-sheet  held  in  the  other  hand  was  not  slackened  a 
single  inch,  until  the  hissing  rush  of  the  black  .squall 
was  in  his  ears.  Then  the  canoe  was  sharply  luffed,  the 
sheet  was  dropped,  the  halyard  cast  off,  and  the  white 
sail  fell  to  the  deck  like  a  broken  wing.  As  it  was  gaih- 
ered  in  and  made  fast  with  a  turn  of  the  sheet  the  squall 
burst  on  the  stanch  little  craft  and  heeled  it  far  over.  It 
offered  too  little  resistance  to  be  capsized,  and  a  minute 
later,  steadied  by  the  double-bladed  paddle,  it  was  once 


more  n'ot  before  the  wind  and  was  scudding  under  bare 
poles. 

While  doing  all  this,  Sunnier  had  been  too  busy  to  look 
after  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  Now  he  could  not  see  it, 
and  he  almost  choked  with  the  thought  that  his  brave 
effort  had  been  made  in  vain,  after  all.  No,  there  it  was, 
close  at  hand,  but  no  longer  showing  a  sail  or  flying 
from  him.  Heeling  over  before  the  blast,  its  long  boom 
had  been  thrust  into  the  water,  and  in  an  instant  the  slen- 
der craft  had  been  upset.  Now,  full  of  water,  it  floated  on 
one  side  like  a  log.  At  first  Sunnier  failed  to  see  its  tiny 
occupant,  and  the  thought  that  he  had  been  drowned  al- 
most within  reach  was  a  hitter  one.  But  no.  Hurrah! 
There  he  is!  With  head  just  above  the  water,  and 
chubby  hands  clutching  at  the  slippery  sides  of  his  craft, 
the  plucky  little  fellow  was  still  fighting  for  life. 

As  the  Psyche  swept  alongside,  steered  to  a  nicei\  . 

Sunnier  reached  out,  and,  nearly  overturning-  his  cai 

by  the  effort,  caught  the  little  fellow  by  an  arm.  The 
water  was  pouring  in  over  the  cockpit  coaming,  and  had 
the  child  been  a  pound  heavier,  the  next  instant  would 
have  seen  two  helplessly  drifting  canoes  instead  of  one. 
As  it  was,  he  was  hauled  in  and  safely  deposited  in  the 
inch  or  more  of  water  that  swashed  above  the  cockpit 
floor. 

With  infinite  self-possession  the  child  smiled  up  into 
the  face  of  his  rescuer  and  lisped,  "  How,  Sun.it 

Then  the  bov  recognized  the  little  Ko-wik-u,  whose  ac- 
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.  I  ii  a  1 1 1 1;  1 1  ice  lie  1 1  ml  ii  i:nl  c  iii  I  "1  we's  c;ini]i.  a  I  nl  as  a.  re  I  id' 
tn  his  own  overstrained  ner\  es.  railed  him  a  little  imp. 
and  abused  him  roundly  for  yfclliny  lln-in  into  such  a 
scrape  At  liic  same  lime  tears  stood  in  his  e\  es.  and  hi1 
could  have  hiiLj'jvd  ill"  child  cm  Id  1  inir  between  his  knees 
and  smiling  SO  confidingly  in  his  face. 

Though  llie  rescue  of  Ko-wik-a  had  hcen  so  happily 
accomplished,  they  were  still  n  a  sad  pliirhi,  driving 
out  to  sea  iii  an  egg-sliell,  \\ith  no  chance  of  battling  back 
against  the  tempest,  and  the  darkness  of  nielli  enshroud- 
ing them.  With  each  moment  the  storm-lashed  waves 
were  monnlin."-  higher.  All  Simmer's,  skill  was  required 

to  prevent   the  ca from  broaching  to  and  turninij  over. 

llo\\  much  longer  \\  oiild  h  is  strength  liohlout.'  Already 
lie  felt  it  failing,  lie  would  soon  hecome  exhausted,  and 
I  hen 

Hark!  What  was  that.'  A  steam-whistler  Yes.  and 
another,  and  still  others,  sti-ngu'ling  hack  hoarsely  against 
the  wind.  Then  a  li^ht  twinkled  through  the  darkness, 
and  directly  other  liuhts  were  outlining  a.  huge  black 
shape  right  in  their  track. 

Sunnier  remembered  the  steamer  he  had  seen  just  be- 
fore parting  from  Worth.  Could  this  be  she.'  What 
was  she  doin^  there,  apparently  at  anchor? 

Driving  under  her  stern,  a  few  minutes'  hard  paddling 
brought  the  canoe  into  the  quiet  calm  of  the  towering 
lee.  Then  Sunnier  si.  >nled  aj^ain  and  again,  but  the 
voice  of  the  ship  calling  for  aid  in  her  own  distress 
drowned  his  cries.  After  a  while  the  whistle  notes 
ceased,  and  lie  shouted  auain.  This  time  he  was  heard, 
and  an  answering  hail  came  from  the  deck  high  above 
him.  "Who  is  it.  and  where  are  you?" 

Simmer  answered,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  port  low 
do\\  n  in  the  ship's  side  was  flung  open,  and  a,  tlood  of 
light  poured  from  it.  Ropes  were  lowered,  and  Sunnier 
getting  the  bights  under  the  bow  anil  stern  of  his  canoe, 
it.  with  its  occupants,  was  lifted  to  the  level  of  the  (.pen 
port.  Strong  arms  lirsl  received  the  little  Ko-wik-a.  and 
then  helped  the  VOUIIL:' canoe-man  aboard  the  steamer. 

"Where  is  your  vessel?"  demanded  the  C'aptain.  who 
was  among  those  assembled  to  witness  this  unexpected 
arrival. 

"Then-."  answered  Sunnier,  pointing  to  the  jf'.s//c//c. 

''Yon  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  navigating  the 
ocean  in  that  cockle-shell?" 

"Yes,  I  do;  though  I  don't  expect  I  should  have  navi- 
gated it  much  longer  if  1  hadn't  fallen  in  with  you  just 
as  I  did.  How  do  you  happen  to  be  at  anchor  here,  and 
what  are  you  whistling  for?" 

"  We  are  not  at  anchor.  We  are  aground,  and  I  was 
blowing  the  whistle  in  the  hope  of  attracting  some  vessel 
or  vessels,  into  which  we  could  lighter  our  cargo.  \ow 
I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  throw  it  overboard." 

"What  for?"  asked  Sunnier.  "With  this  oil'  shore 
wind  there  won't  be  any  heavy  sea,  and  unless  you  have 
stove  a  hole  in  her  bottom  she  ought  to  float  with  the 
flood  title." 

"Flood  title'  Isn't  it  the  top  of  the  Hood  now;"  ex- 
claimed the  (  'a  plain. 

No;  it's  the  very  last  of  the  ebb,  and  the  flood   will 
yive  you  a  couple  of  feet  more  water." 

"  Are  \  on  .-ei-lain  of  (hat  ;" 

"  Certain." 

"Then  \  on  are  a  trump!"  cried  the  C'aptain.  "  And  I'm 
away  out  of  my  reckoning,  somehow.  Your  comine-  just 
as  yon  have  has  undoubtedly  saved  my  cargo,  for  1 
should  have  begun  heavm^  it  overboard  by  this  time. 
You  see.  1  was  hu^einL:  the  coasf  to  escape  the  force  of 
t'ne  (iulf  as  much  as  possible,  but  was  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  for  the  red  buoy  that  marks  the  end  of  the  reef. 
I  can't  imagine  how  we  missed  it,  unless  it  has  gone;  but 
we  did.  and  when  Fowey  was  lighted.  1  saw  that  we  were 
in  shore.  I  didn't  know  that  we  were  inside 


the  reef;  but  we  struck  within  five  minutes  after  J  al- 
tered her  course,  and  that  was  nearly  half  an  hour  ago. 
We  don't  seem  to  have  hit  ver\  hard,  and  she  lies  easy 
without  ma  kill":  any  water;  but  she's  hen-  to  Stay,  unless, 
as  \ou  sa\.the  Hood  tide  will  lift  her  oil'.  Yon  are  cer 
tain  thai  this  is  the  last  of  I  he  ebb?" 

"  As  certain  as  that   1  am  standing  here." 

"Then  let  us  ",<>  up  into  my  room  and  have  some  sup- 
per. There  \  on  can  tell  me  how  you  happened  to  be  out, 
here  in  such  v,  eather  with  a  pickaninny  aboard  while  we 
wait  for  the  title." 

The  squall  passed  and  the  sea  .smoothed  out  its  wrin- 
kles s after  the  crew  of  the  J'mjrln'  came  aboard,  and 

shortly    before   midnight  the   rising  title   lifted    the  great 
hip  gently  olf  the   reef.      She   was   backed  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  it.  and  there  anchored  to  await  the  coming  of 
daylight. 

Knowing  what  anxiety  his  friends  and  Ko-wik-a's 
friends  must  lie  suffering  on  their  account,  Simmer  deter- 
mined to  return  to  them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  first  signs  of  dawn,  therefore,  found  the  J'xi/clii'.  with 
her  crew  and  passenger,  once  more  afloat.  A  hiaii\ 
cheer  followed  the  brave  little  craft  as  she  glided  away 
from  the  great  ship,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  she  \\as 
paddled  gently  up  to  where  the  other  canoes  and  the 
cruiser  lay  on  the  beach. 

It  had  been  a  sad  night  to  the  inmates  of  that  little 
camp,  and  most  of  its  long  hours  had  been  spent  in  a 
fruitless  \\atching  for  the  return  of  the  well-loved  lad 
whom  most  of  them  had  such  slight  hopes  of  ever  again 
sei  IM_T.  Toward  morning  their  anxiety  had  found  re- 
lief in  a  troubled  sleep,  and  as  Sunnier  walked  into  tlr 
camp  there  was  none  to  greet  him  or  note  his  coming. 

"  Hello,  here  in  the  camp!"  he  shouted. 

No  surprise  could  be  more  complete  or  more  joyful 
than  that.  Worth  was  the  first  to  spring  to  his  feet. 

He's  come  back  safe  and  sound!"  he  shouted.  "Oh, 
Sunnier,  I  knew  you  would  !  I  was  sure  of  it.  and  I  told 
them  so!" 

"The  next  time  I  let  you  away  from  my  side,  it  will 
only  be  at  the  end  of  a  long  rope,  you  young  rascal,  you !" 
said  the  Lieutenant,  after  the  extravagant  joy  of  the  first 
greeting  had  somewhat  subsided. 

After  an  unusually  late  and  happy  breakfast,  they 
sailed  through  the  cut  and  into  the  beautiful  bay  to 
which  it  led.  They  soon  discovered  the  camp  to  which 
Ko-wik-a  belonged,  and  the  canoe  that  had  resc.ued  him 
had  the  honor  of  bearing  him  to  it.  He  was  received 
with  a  wondering  joy  that  was  none  the  less  real  for  its 
lack  of  extravagant,  manifestation.  As  Ul-we  took  the 
child  from  Simmer's  arms,  he  turned  his  face  away  to 
hide  the  emotion  that  would  be  unbecoming  in  an  Indian 
and  a  warrior.  It  was  there,  however,  and  the  look  of 
intense  eratitude  that  he  gave  the  boy  was  more  express- 
ive than  any  words  that  he  could  have  uttered. 

Then  the  Indians  broke  their  camp,  and  they  and  the 
whites  sailed  away  together  to  the  appointed  rendezvous 
on  <  'ape  Florida. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  HAPPY   ENDING   OF  THE  CRUISE. 

( )x  their  entire  cruise  our  young  canoemates  had  not 
enjoyed  a  day's  run  so  much  as  they  did  this  one  in 
company  with  the  Indians  who  had  crossed  the  Ever- 
glades with  them,  but  of  whom  they  had  seen  so  little. 
The  wind  was  so  fair  that  the  boats  without  centre 
boards  could  sail  as  well  as  those  with,  and  the  run  was 
a  series  of  match  races,  of  which  the  l'x//i-/i<'  and  Cupid 
\\erc  winners  in  nearly  every  case. 

As  Ul-we's  canoe  had  been  lost  the  night  before,  the 
Lieutenant  invited  both  him  and  the  little  Ko-wik-a  to 
sail  in  the  Hu-ln  lali.  and  even  the  self-contained  young 
Indian  was  compelled  to  express  his  admiration  of  the 
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graceful  craft.  When  lie  ventured  to  ask  what  such  a 
canoe  would  cost,  and  tin-  price  was  named,  his  face  in- 
dicated his  despair  at  ever  being  able  to  accumulate  Midi 
a  sum,  and  he  murmured: 

"Heap  money!     Injun  no  get  um." 

At  Cape  Florida,  while  the  camps  were  being  pitched 
but  a  short  distance  from  each  oilier,  the  boys  went  with 
Ul-we  to  set  another  fish-trap,  such  as  he  had  been  about 
to  prepare  when  Ko-wik-a  ran  away  with  his  canoe  the 
day  before.  The  little  fellow  went  with  them,  but  he  no 
longer  showed  any  inclination  to  go  sailing'  on  his  own 
hook.  After  Ul-we  had  lixed  bis  trap,  they  went  over 
to  a  submerged  bank  that  extended  southward  several 
miles  from  the  cape.  Here,  while  the  boys  waded  in  the 
shoal  water  collecting  sea  porcupines,  urchins,  tiny  squids, 
bits  of  live  coral,  and  numberless  other  marine  curiosi- 
ties, Ul-wc  was  busy  gathering  and  throwing  into  his 
canoe  a  quantity  of  big  greenish  shells  that  looked  like 
so  many  rocks.  When  they  were  ready  to  go  back,  and 
Sunnier  saw  this  novel  cargo,  he  exclaimed : 

"Good!  Now  we  will  have  some  conch  soup  for  din- 
ner.'' 

"  How  do  you  know?"  asked  Worth. 

"Because  here  are  the  conchs,  and  Ul-we  has  enough 
for  all  of  us." 

"Those  things!"  cried  Worth,  in  a  tone  of  disgust. 
"  You  surely  don't  mean  that  they  are  good  to  eat?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  laughed  Sumner,  picking  up  one  of  the 
shells,  and  showing  Worth  the  white  meat  with  which 
its  exquisite  pink  interior  was  filled.  "I  mean  that 
these  fellows  can  be  made  into  the  very  best  soup  I 
know  of." 

"Seems  to  me  I  have  seen  that  kind  of  a  shell  before," 
said  Worth;  "but  I  never  knew  that  any  one  ever  ate 
their  contents." 

"Of  course  you  have  seen  the  shells.  You  will  find 
them  in  half  the  farm-houses  of  the  country,  where,  with 
the  point  of  the  small  end  cut  off,  they  are  used  as  dinner 
horns.  As  for  the  eating  part,  you  wait  till  Quorum  gives 
you  a  chance  to  test  it  this  evening.  If  you  don't  tind  it 
fully  as  good  as  sofkee,  then  I  shall  be  mistaken." 

The  boys  had  been  greatly  disappointed  at  not  finding  ei- 
ther the  Mantons' yacht  or  the  Transit  awaiting  them  at 
the  cape.  Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
they  climbed  to  the  top  of  an  abandoned  light-house  tower 
near  their  camp,  in  the  hope  of  sighting  a  sail  bound  in 
that  direction.  Just  before  sunset  they  saw  several  far 
over  toward  the  mainland,  but  they  were  too  distant  for 
their  character  to  be  distinguished. 

Never  had  they  seen  anything  so  exquisitely  beautiful 
or  so  royally  gorgeous  as  that  Southern  sunset,  and  they 
lingered  at  the  top  of  the  tower  until  the  last  of  its  mar- 
vellous flame  tints  had  burned  out,  and  the  delicate  cres- 
cent of  the  new  moon  was  sinking  into  the  'Glades  be- 
hind the  distant  pine-trees  of  the  mainland. 

After  supper  the  boys  strolled  over  to  the  Indian  camp, 
to  which  Lieutenant  Carey  was  attracted  soon  afterwards 
by  their  shouts  of  laughter.  He  did  not  recognize  the 
boys  until  they  spoke  to  him,  for  they  had  persuaded 
Ul-we  to  array  them  as  he  had  after  the  forest  fire,  and 
they  were  now  in  full  Indian  costume. 

In  the  mean  time  the  distant  sails  that  they  had  sighted 
from  the  top  of  the  old  tower  had  been  running  across 
the  bay  before  a  brisk  breeze,  and  two  vessels  had  quietly 
come  to  anchor  just  inside  the  cape.  The  glow  of  the 
camp  fires  could  be  seen  from  these,  and  from  one  of  them 
a  boat  containing  several  persons  pulled  in  to  the  beach. 
A  minute  later  two  gentlemen,  whose  footsteps  were  un- 
heard in  the  sand,  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  circle  of  fire- 
light, and  one  of  them  said  to  the  other,  in  a  low  and  dis- 
appointed tone, 

"It's  only  an  Indian  camp  after  all,  Tracy." 

"  So  it  is,"  replied.the  other,  regretfully.      "Still,  they 


may  be  able  to  give  us  some  news.      Let's  go  in  and  in- 
quire." 

At  that  moment  the  attention  of  the  Indians  was 
equally  divided  between  Sumner,  who  was  apparently 
accumulating  a  fortune  by  taking  half-dollars  from  little 
Ko-wik-a's  mouth  and  ears,  and  Worth,  who  was  attempt- 
ing to  dance  what  he  called  a  clog  with  Indian  variations, 
to  the  music  of  Lieutenant  Carey's  whistle.  Suddenly 
little  Ko-wik-a,  who  was  already  greatly  excited  over 
Simmer's  wonderful  performance,  uttered  a  startled  cry 
and  sprang  to  one  side-,  staring  into  the  darkness. 

All  the  others  looked  in  the  same  direction,  and  prob- 
ablv  the  dignified  Mr.  Manton  was  never  more  surprised 
in  bis  life  than  when  a  young  Indian  bounded  to  his 
side,  flung  his  arms  about  his  neck,  and  called  him 
"Dear  father!"  His  brother  was  equally  amazed  when 
another  young  Indian  sprang  to  where  he  was  standing, 
seized  his  hand,  and  called  him  "  Mr.  Tracy  '" 

When  they  discovered,  by  their  voices  and  by  what 
they  were  incoherently  saying,  that  these  young  Indians 
were  not  Indians  at  all,  but  the  very  boys  of  whom  they 
were  in  search,  tanned  to  the  color  of  mahogany  and 
dressed  in  borrowed  tincry.  the  surprise  and  delight  of 
the  two  gentlemen  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

"Is  it  possible,"  cried  Mr.  Manton,  holding  Worth  off 
at  arm's-length  so  that  the  fire-light  shone  full  upon  him, 
"  that  this  can  be  the  pale-faced  chap  with  a  cough  who 
left  me  in  St.  Augustine  a  couple  of  months  ago;  Why, 
son,  you've  grown  an  inch  taller  and,  I  should  say,  six  in 
breadth  !"  Then,  turning  to  the  other  boy,  and  scanning 
his  features  closely,  he  added:  "And  is  this  Sumner  Kan- 
kin,  the  son  of  my  old  schoolmate  Eankin,  whom  I  lost 
sight  of  after  he  went  into  the  navy?  My  boy,  for  your 
lather's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  what  you  have  done  for 
Worth  this  winter,  I  want  you  hereafter  to  regard  me  as 
a  father,  and  continue  to  act  as  this  boy's  elder  brother. 
Ever  since  Tracy  told  me  of  you.  I  have  been  almost  as 
impatient  to  meet  you  as  to  rejoin  Worth,  for  as  school- 
mates, your  father  and  I  were  as  dear  to  each  other  as 
own  brothers." 

While  this  joyful  meeting  was  taking  place,  a  boat 
from  the  Truiixit  had  come  ashore,  and  Ensign  Sloe  was 
reporting  to  Lieutenant  Carey.  Then  the  whole  party 
had  to  sit  down  where  they  were,  and  surrounded  by  the 
grave-faced  Indians,  tell  and  listen  to  as  much  of  the  past 
two  months'  experience  as  could  be  crowded  into  as  many 
hours. 

The  Mantons  were  charmed  with  Lieutenant  Carey, 
and  he  with  them,  while  towards  Ul-we  their  gratitude 
was  unbounded.  Old  Quorum,  too,  was  introduced,  and 
warmly  thanked  for  his  fidelity  to  the  young  canoemates. 

Before  the  schooners  sailed  for  Key  West,  which  they 
did  the  next  day,  Lieutenant  Carey  presented  Ul-we  with 
the  Ifn-ht  hili,  and  Worth  gave  him  the  handsomest  rifle 
in  his  father's  collection,  besides  promising  to  send  little 
Ko-wik-a  a  light  canoe  for  his  very  own.  Mr.  Manton 
and  Uncle  Tracy  between  them  not  only  purchased  from 
the  Indians,  at  fabulous  prices,  the  costumes  in  which 
they  found  the  boys,  but  everything  else  they  could  think 
of  that  would  aid  in  reproducing  their  present  appearance 
and  surroundings  for  the  benefit  of  their  Northern  friends. 
The  properties  they  thus  acquired  included  bear,  wolf, 
panther,  and  deer  skins,  and  even  a  sofkee  kettle  with 
its  great  wooden  spoon.  Besides  this,  they  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant so  loaded  the  Indian  canoes  with  provisions,  to- 
bacco, cartridges  for  their  rifles  and  shot-guns,  and  other 
useful  things,  that  this  occasion  formed  a  theme  for  con- 
versation about  every  camp  fire  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Everglades  for  many  a  long  day. 
Should  Lieutenant  Carey  and  his  party  ever  care  to  pen- 
etrate those  wilds  again,  they  will  be  certain  of  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  of  being  allowed  to  go  where  they  please. 

Then   the  two  yachts  set  sail  for  their  run   down  the 
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red'  ID  Key  West,  where  another  joyful  greeting  awaited 
the  \  OUIIL:  ca  n<  iemates. 

Before  llir  Mantons  Icl't  there,  it  was  :i  rraliged  that 
Mrs.  Uankin  should  dispose  of  her  Key  West  house  as 
s as  possible,  and  sail  for  Xe\\  York,  where  Mr:  Man- 
ton  said  lie  had  a  cozy  little  house  waiting  for  just  sueh 
tenants  as  herself  and  Sunnier. 

"  l!e  sure  and  conic  as  quickly  as  you  can,"  he  said. 
"  for  I  uant  m\  new  liny  In  design  and  huild  me  a  yacht 
this  summer  for  next  \\  iuler's  cruising." 

"  I  shall  need  one  too."  added  Uncle  Tracy;  "and  I 
think  I  kiio\v  of  several  more  that  will  he  wanted." 

"  Don't  forget,  to  bring  the  Pn>jfln'  with  you.  Sunnier." 
shouted  "Worth,  the  last  thing. 

"As  if  I  would!"  answered  Sunnier.  "Whatever 
boats  1  may  own,  I  will  never  part  with  that  dear  canoe 
so  long  as  I  live." 

That,  evening,  as  the  boy  and  his  mother  sat  discussing 
their  pleasant  prospects  for  the  future,  Sunnier  said : 

"  Well,  mother,  I  have  learned  one  thing  from  the 
past  two  mouths'  experience,  and  that  is  that  wealthy 
people  can  be  just  as  kind  and  considerate,  and  may  be 
as  dearly  loved,  as  poor  ones.  I  didn't  believe  it  at  one 
time,  but  now  I  know  it." 


THE   STORY   OF  AN    ELEPHANT-TRAINEE. 

BY  BENJAMIN    NOHT1IROP. 

IT  is  hard  to  say  which  attracts  the  greater  attention, 
Snyder,  the  elephant-trainer,  or  Li/,xie.  the  trained  ele- 
phant. K.V;T.V  pleasant  morning  and  afternoon  during 
the  week  the  elephant-house  in  the  menagerie  in  ( Vntral 
Park,  New  York  city,  is  crowded  with  children  and  their 
nurses,  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women.  When  the 
audience  is  sulliciently  large,  a  tall  young  man  wearing 
a  blue  checked  jumper  and  a  cap  with  a  gold  hand  of 
braid  around  it  walks  down  the  inside  of  the  iron  railing 
to  the  cage  where  two  elephants  stand  munching  hay, 
and  reaching  out  with  their  long  trunks  for  peanuts  and 
candies.  The  young  man  steps  between  the  big  iron  bars 
into  the  apartment,  and  one  of  the  elephants  comes  obe- 
dienily  to  his  side,  rubbing  her  forehead  affectionately 
against  his  shoulder.  She  is  Lizzie,  and  the  tall  young 
man  is  Snyder.  The  trainer  pulls  from  his  trousers 
pocket  a  small  sharp-pointed  iron  hook,  and  gives  the 
command.  "Ground  arms!'' 

Slowly  Lizzie  sinks  down  to  the  floor,  her  hind  legs 
bending  lirst,  and  her  fore  legs  bulging  out  at  the  knees 
until  it  looks  as  if  she  were  about  to  topple  over  on  what 
\\onld  be  her  nose,  had  she  such  a  feature.  An  elephant 
does  not  look  pretty  when  it  is  lying  down,  and  there  is 
nothing  graceful  about  this  performance.  After  Lizzie 
has  stretched  bersel  f  out  upon  her  side,  another  command 
calls  her  to  her  feet,  and  she  is  put  through  her  other 
tricks.  Siie  blows  her  nose  with  a  handkerchief  and  a 
loud  snort.  She  fans  herself,  rings  a  bell,  kneels  upon 
her  knees  and  forehead  in  an  attitude  of  devotion. 
She  sits  upon  her  hind  legs,  and  shakes  hands  like  a 
trained  dog.  She  slaiids  upon  her  hind  legs,  and  salutes 
by  flourishing  her  trunk  in  mid-air  and  trumpeting;  and 
she  finishes  by  walking  on  three  legs,  and  stepping  care- 
fully over  her  trainer,  who  lies  outstretched  upon  the 
floor. 

Klephants  do  not  learn  to  stand  upon  their  hind  legs 
and  salute,  as  ducks  learn  to  swim  and  pigeons  to  flv. 
The  elephant  is  not  naturally  inclined  to  tricks.  lie  is 
unwieldy  and  awkward  at  the  best,  and  circus  perform- 
ances are  about  as  far  out  of  his  chosen  line  as  dancing  is 
out  of  a  camel's.  Besides  this  I  rait  of  seriousness  in  the 
elephant's  character,  there  is  another  trait  which  makes 
elephant-training  exceedingly  dangerous.  Probably  very 


few  of  the  hoys  and  girls  who  have  watched  Snyder  go 
into  Lizzie's  cage  and  ualk  between  her  and  Tom,  her 
big  cagemate,  realize  that  the  trainer  takes  Ins  life  in  his 

hands  every  ti he   puts  Lizzie  through  her  tricks;    but 

this  is  really  the  case.  More  than  one  brave  trainer  has 
met  an  instant  ami  terrible  death  when  it  was  least  ex- 
peeled,  and  from  the  trunk  of  the  pet  elephant  he  was 
exhibiting. 

It  takes  a.  brave  man  to  become  an  elephant  trainer — a 
brave  and  a  cool  man.  who  never  hesitates,  whatever  the 
danger  may  be,  and  who  never  loses  his  wits.  1  asked 
Snyder  the  other  day.  just  after  he  had  put  Lizzie  through 
her  i  neks,  how  he  happened  to  adopt  his  peculiar  line  of 
business. 

"It  is  rather  odd,  isn't  it?"  he  replied, with  a  little  laugh. 
"I  was  a  farmer  before  I  became  an  elephant-trainer.  I 
went  from  cows  and  horses,  calves,  chickens,  and  colts 
directly  into  the  elephant  business.  Did  I  like  it?  Not 
altogether  at  lirst.  It  was  hard  work,  and  sometimes  it 
was  loo  dangerous  to  he  pleasant,  but  I  grew  to  like  it  in 
time,  and  now  I  do  nothing  else.'1 

\Yilliam  Snyder  is  a  farmer's  son.  He  was  horn  and 
brought  up  in  Dutchess  County,  less  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  this  city.  His  cousin  has  been  employed  as  a  tent 
man  in  the  horse  department  of  Barnum's  circus  ever 
since  the  elephant-trainer  was  a  little  boy,  and  his  lirst 
experience  in  the  show  business  was  with  his  cousin. 
Snyder  had  wanted  to  be  a  circus-man  for  a  good  inaiiy 
years,  but  he  never  dreamed  of  training  elephants.  He 
wanted  to  be  a  bareback  rider,  and  wear  red  tights  and 
spangles.  He  trained  for  this  exciting  kind  of  business 
long  and  patiently.  lie  practised  upon  his  father's  farm 
horses  in  an  old  meadow  lot  back  of  the  big  barns.  He 
usually  practised  early  in  the  morning,  when  his  father 
was  in  bed,  because  the  old  farmer  did  not  approve  of  his 
son's  ambitions.  At  length  he  became  so  expert  that  he 
could  ride  standing  up  in  his  bare  feet  upon  the  horse's 
bare  back,  and  then  he  spoke  to  his  cousin  about  the  mat- 
ter. The  old  tent-man  was  wise.  He  explained  to  the 
boy  how  much  better  it  was  to  be  a  farmer  than  to  ride 
around  the  country  on  horses'  backs,  and  run  the  risk  of 
breaking  his  own.  This  advice,  together  with  his  cousin's 
refusal  ID  help  him  to  get  a  place,  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the 
boyish  plans.  This  was  good,  for  otherwise  Lizzie  might 
never  have  been  trained,  and  Central  Park  might  never 
have  had  its  free  circus. 

The  next  year  after  his  failure  Snyder's  elder  brother 
joined  the  circus  as  his  cousin's  helper,  and  for  several 
years  William  thought  no  more  of  the  sawdust  ring. 
About  nine  years  ago  this  elder  brother  went  home, 
married,  and  gave  up  tents  for  farming,  and  William, 
sadly  against  his  father's  will,  took  his  brother's  place. 
For  one  year  he  worked  with  the  tents.  When  the  show 
went  to  Bridgeport,  where  Mr.  Barnum  lived,  and  where 
the  winter-quarters  were,  he  was  made  one  of  the  six  night 
watchmen.  Among  the  hundreds  of  animals  they  had 
under  their  charge  were  thirty-four  elephants,  among 
which  were  Jumbo,  and  Queen,  his  consort;  Albert;  Pi- 
lot, the  bad  elephant,  who  was  shot  in  Madison  Square 
( lanlen  the  following  spring  because  he  had  become  dan- 
gerous; and  Babe,  the  baby  elephant.  The  next  spring 
Arstingstall.  the  great  elephant  trainer,  who  left  Barnum 
lot  rain  elephants  for  the  King  of  Siam.  asked  Snyder  how 
he  would  like  to  work  in  t]ie  elephant  department.  Sny- 
der said  that  he  would  like  it.  That  was  eight  years  ago, 
and  Snyder  has  been  in  the  elephant  department  ever 

since. 

"How  did  you  like  it  '."  I  asked. 

"I  have  had  more  fun."  replied  Snyder.  with  another 
little  laugh.  "The  first  morning  that  I  went  to  work, 
Queen  nearly  killed  me.  They  had  just  taken  Babe 
away  from  her,  and  she  was  mad.  When  I  came  within 
reach  of  her  trunk,  she  struck  me,  and  knocked  me  about 
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twenty  feet  away.  Wlien  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  thought 
that  the  building  had  fallen  on  me.  Arstingstall  was 
standing  near  by.  He  made  me  get  up  and  take  a  pitch- 
fork anil  punish  Queen  until  she  screamed.  When  an 
elephant  '  hollers,'  you  can  tell  that  it  is  conquered.  You 
must  keep  mi  punishing  it,  though,  until  it  squeals,  other- 
wise it  will  kill  you  or  some  one  else  the  first  chance  that 
it  gets." 

After  Snyder  got  up  from  his  bed,  where  Queen's  blow 
had  sent  him,  he  got  along  nicely  until  autumn.  He  had 
many  narrow  escapes,  but  his  pluck  and  agility  saved 
him  from  broken  bones.  That  year  he  was  set  to  work 
breaking  in  new  elephants.  This  was  done  in  the  big 
elephant-house,  which  was  at  one  end  of  the  menagerie 
village.  It  was  a  wooden  structure  over  100  feet  long, 
and  bad  rafters  running  from  side  to  side  at  the  top  of  the 
walls  strong  enough  to  hold  up  a  stone  tower.  On  these 
rafters  were  the  pulleys  used  in  breaking  in  new  ele- 
phants. There  were  other  pulleys  fastened  to  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground.  These  stakes  are  called  "  dead 
men  "  by  the  elephant-men.  Then  there  were  big  ropes 
and  massive  chains.  All  these  things  are  needed  to  train 
elephants  with.  When  a  new  recruit  is  taught  to  "ground 
arms,''  its  legs  are  pulled  apart,  and  it  is  thrown  violently 
upon  its  side.  This  is  repeated  until  it  learns  to  go  through 
the  manoeuvre  of  its  own  accord.  The  pulleys  on  the 
rafters  are  used  in  forcing  the  novice  to  stand  on  its  hind 
legs  and  on  its  head,  two  very  attractive  but  difficult  feats. 

Suyder  spent  his  summers  with  the  show  travelling 
over  the  country,  and  his  winters  in  Bridgeport  training 
elephants,  until  the  spring  of  188G,  when  he  came  to  this 
city  as  the  foreman  in  charge  of  fourteen  elephants,  which 
were  kept  all  summer  in  Central  Park  on  the  land  where 
the  out-door  tanks  of  the  hippopotamus  family  are  situated. 
Snvder  had  charge  of  the  animals  during  the  day,  and 
Tom  Donaghue,  the  brave  night  watchman  of  the  mena- 
gerie, looked  after  them  at  night.  As  most  of  the  sum- 
mer boarders  were  sent  to  the  Park  because  they  were  too 
wicked  to  be  trusted  on  the  road,  the  work  was  full  of 
danger.  Once  Snyder  was  picked  up  by  old  Samson, 
the  worst  elephant  in  the  paddock,  and  carried  several 


I'eet  with  the  old  fellow's  trunk  wound  around  his  body. 
When  Samson  came  to  the  end  of  his  chain.  In-  gave  the 
trainer  a  toss  into  the  air,  expecting  him  to  alight  at  his 
feet,  when  he  would  put  an  end  to  him  by  stamping  on 
him.  But  Snyder  was  too  cool  and  too  quick.  He  came 
down  upon  his  feet,  and  a  second  later  he  was  armed 
with  a  pitchfork  and  doing  valiant  battle  for  his  life.  In 
less  than  a  minute  Sarnson  was  bellowing  with  pain,  as 
thoroughly  subdued  as  a  whipped  puppy. 

Snyder  went  back  to  Bridgeport  later,  and  returned 
the  following  spring  with  another  herd  of  eighteen  ele- 
phants. The  next  winter  was  eventful.  About  Christ- 
mas-time the  menagerie  buildings  were  burned,  and  the 
only  animals  that  were  saved  were  twenty-four  elephants 
that  were  under  Snyder's  care.  Four  elephants  were 
killed,  but  the  rest  were  saved.  During  the  long  and  bit- 
terly cold  night  the  frightened  fugitives  wandered  through 
the  streets  of  Bridgeport,  greatly  alarming  the  citizens. 
Some  men  took  to  flight,  and  a  small  army  of  boys  were 
found  in  the  morning  perched  at  the  top  of  telegraph 
poles,  nearly  frozen  to  death. 

Four  years  ago  Snyder  gave  up  the  circus  business,  in 
which  he  had  won  fame  and  had  reached  the  top  round 
of  his  profession,  and  became  elephant-trainer  for  the 
Park  Commissioners.  Since  he  has  been  here  he  has 
taught  Lizzie  all  her  tricks  without  the  use  of  chains 
and  ropes,  pulleys  and  tackle.  It  has  been  the  work  of 
years,  but  it  has  been  conscientiously  performed.  It  has 
had  its  risks,  but  there  have  likewise  been  pleasures. 
Lizzie  has  been  an  obedient  pupil,  and ' Tinny  and  Tip 
have  become  less  troublesome  than  they  ever  were  known 
to  be  before.  Still,  there  are  times  when  they  are  mis- 
chievous, and  during  those  periods  the  trainer  never  en- 
ters their  cages  without  a  pitchfork,  which  is  to  the  ele- 
phant-trainer what  a  whip  is  to  a  dog-trainer.  Even 
with  this  there  have  been  some  narrow  escapes  which 
would  make  a  man  less  brave  than  Snyder  retire  from  the 
business  for  rabbit-training,  sheep-raising-,  or  some  other 
zoological  pastime  where  broken  ribs  and  a  cracked  head 
are  not  to  be  expected  every  time  the  little  Park  visitors 
call  for  their  daily  circus  with  the  trained  elephant. 


AN    AMATEUR    ORCHESTRA. 


BY    BARNET    PHILLIPS. 


was  a  fire  next  door  to  a  house  occupied  by  a 
_L  young  friend  of  mine.  The  lad  was  sound  asleep, 
when  the  smoke  woke  him.  This  is  the  way  he  told  me 
of  his  personal  adventures:  "The  first  thing  I  knew  I 
was  in  the  street,  half  dressed,  and  under  one  arm  was  my 
viola,  and  under  the  other  my  Chopin  scores."  If  after 
that  you  have  doubts  as  to  our  living  in  a  musical  neigh- 
borhood, it  must  be  hard  to  convince  you  about  anything. 
With  that  much  for  an  introduction,  I  can  approach  my 
subject,  which  will  be  to  tell  how  an  amateur  orchestra 
was  born  in  our  neighborhood,  and  how  it  is  coming  on 


to  day.  I  cannot  give  its  exact  name,  because  it  does  not 
wish  notoriety,  for  merit  must  be  modest.  I  have,  how- 
ever, to  call  it  something,  and  so  I  will  make  out  that  it 
is  known  as  the  Adams  Musical  Society. 

I  live  in  the  outskirts  of  a  large  city,  and  that  city 
stands  as  the  number  4  in  the  census.  Just  opposite  to 
my  house  there  lived  for  many  years  an  old  gentleman 
who  was  a  thorough  musician.  He  was  a  university 
man.  and  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Music  had  been  conferred 
on  him  by  Amherst.  He  might  have  been  a  clergyman, 
because  he  came  from  a  race  of  New  England  divines,  the 
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firsl    iif    his    name    havini;    crossed    I  he    SIMS    in    tin-   M" >/ 

flower. 

Early    in    life    lie    lost    ;i    leg,   and    wa-    forced    In  lake    :i 

sedentary  occupation,  lie  lived  nil  Ins  ilays  with  llach, 
Bay du,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  There  was  perhaps  never 

a  moment  tliat  lie  did  mil  sn  M'er  acute  |iai  n  from  liisam- 
|)iil:ili<iii.  Tliis  man's  consolation  then  was  in  (iod,  \vlio 

.-,1 !    gives    solace,   and    lie    forgot    sn  ll'eri  iej-    in    tin-    prac 

tice  of  liis  ai'l.  \vhicli  \vas  music.  lie  was  an  excellent 
piaiio-player,tlloroug'h]y  versed  in  harmony, and  the  must 
painstaking  of  teachers. 

There  happened  to  live  near  the  old  master  1  \\  o  bo\s 
One,  fourteen,  pla\ed  piano,  anil  was  to  I"'  educated  as  a 
professional  musician:  the  other,  who  was  eleven,  was 
fond  of  music,  and  h"  wrestled  with  the  violin.  The  old 

gentleman    taughl    they g  pianist,  and  was  interested 

in  I  he  violinist.  In  time  I  he  I  my  s  played  duos,  t  he  master 
advising  them  as  to  the  performance  of  their  music. 

To  the  irreat  sorrow  of  the  lads,  the  professor  died.  The 
character  of  the  old  musician  was  so  nohle,  his  courage 
so  great  under  years  of  suffei'ing,  the  love  of  his  art  was 
so  supreme-,  that  there  came  into  the  mimU  of  the  hoys 
and  I  lie  older  people  a  pleasant  thought  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  one  dear  to  them.  But  how?  Who 
suggested  it  is  not  known.  Some  one  said.  "Lei  us 
start  a  little  musical  society,  and  play  trios  and  quartet.-,. 
and  we  will  call  it,  after  the  name  of  our  old  master. 
Then  at  oner  the  idea  took  rout  and  soon  began  to  sprout 
and  hud. 

To  the  two  hoys  came  a.  third  violinist.  Left,  to  them- 
selves, the  music  they  played  may  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
lilt  and  go  to  it,  pleasant  enough  to  hear,  hut  not  quite  tip 
to  the  mark.  Popular  airs  or  tunes  are  all  nice  enough  in 
their  way,  but  from  their  character  they  do  not  live  long. 
One  of  the  fathers  of  the  lads,  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing.-would  lake  his  cornet  and  help  them  out  \\illi  a 
note  or  two.  Soon  another  gentleman,  only  to  see  how 
they  could  manage,  played  the  'cello  with  them.  Jl  was 
a  kind  of  scratch  quintet.  Then  it  got  to  he  a  sextet,  for 
a  piano  came  in. 

The  music  played  was  good  enough  to  dance  to.  Then 
the  funniest  thing  happened,  for  from  one  extreme  the 
seMet  went  to  the  other.  Chopin's  "  Funeral  March  "  had 
heen  a  favorite  of  (he  old  master's,  and  one  of  the  lads 
had  heard  Theodore  Thomas's  tine  arrangement  of  it.  It 
was  musically  cheeky  and  absurd  for  the  sextet  to  at- 
tempt, such  a  thing  as  (.'liopin.  hut  work  at  it,  they  did. 
Now  all  of  a  sudden  the  sextet  hecanie  amhitious,  and 
perhaps  a  tritle  gloomy,  hut  as  the  little  party  became 
more  prolicient,  tastes  were  chastened  Then  were  horn 
aspirations  for  classical  music,  and  such  terrible  off-hand 
questions  were  asked  by  the  youngsters  of  those  who  were 
supposed  to  know  something,  as  "Who  was  the  greater, 
Mo/art  or  Beethoven?"  The  influence  of  the  old  master 
was  beginning  to  tell. 

It  was  wonderful  how  the  fact  that  there  was  a  society 
of  musical  boys,  with  a  grown  man  or  two  to  help  them 
out,  interested  a  rather  prosaic  neighborhood.  It  was 
found  out  that,  there  was  lying  round  loose  much  more 
music  than  was  supposed.  People  when  asked  to  join 
were  shy  at  first.  They  would  say:  "  \Ve  have  heard  of 
that  kind  of  thing  hefore.  It  won't  work.  Can't  hang 
tog-ether  six  months.  The  lirst  violin  gets  a  position  in 
dry-goods  in  Omaha — see?— and  then  where  are  yon.' 
Sure  to  hurst  up  in  a  regular  row.  It's  jealousy  that 
wrecks  such  things." 

Somehow  with  the  Adams  Musical  Society  nothing  of 
this  kind  came  to  pass.  The  second  violin  never  wanted 
to  kill  the  lirst  violin,  and  the  first  violin  never  seemed 
to  show  any  contempt  for  the  second  fiddle.  Then  there 
came  accessions — two  more  lirst,  violins,  and  as  many  .sec- 
onds, and  then  a  tlute  dropped  in.  It  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  concern,  though  perfectly  harmonious  in  personal 


relal  ionship.  was  wanting  in  balance.  A  musical  column 
was  rearing  itself  without  solid  tonal  foundation.  Soon 
a  viola  came  in.  and  more  Mule-.  At  one  time  in  the  be- 

LJIll  Illll-j    It    l  allied    Mutes. 

No\\  came  the  superb,  the  apparently  presumptuous, 
idea  of  having  a  true-for-true  orchesira.  That  was  in 
1SXI.  and  now  the  hoys  of  eleven  and  fourteen  were  fifteen 
and  eighteen.  They  very  wisely  kept  for  the  moment  in 
the  background,  for  they  did  not  know  i -h  about  con- 
stitutions and  by-laus.  They  let  the  older  members  do 
the  u  riling  and  thinking.  Copies  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  leading  professional  and  amateur 
associations  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  were  con- 
sulted. Filially  something  was  drawn  up  which.it  was 
believed,  uould  govern  the  future  of  the  Adams  Musical 
Society.  The  young  members  thought  there  was  "lots 
of  red  tape"  about  it,  which  probably  was  the  ease ;  but 
all  hands  signed  the  constitution,  and  have  stuck  nobly  to 
it.  and  experience  shows  that  it  was  a  fairly  able  compila- 
tion. Then  the  Adams  Musical  Society,  as  an  amateur 
orchestra,  was  really  launched,  and  it  has  been  ever  since 
swimming  on  a  flood  of  sound.  Though  entrance  fees 
were  small  and  weekly  subscriptions  moderate,  a  hall  was 
rented,  and  a  capital  conductor,  a  professional  leader  of 
orchestras  and  a  composer,  was  engaged  at  a  salary. 

At  '<•  the  conduci.or  took  the  rough  musical  element 

in  band,  and  smoothed  it  down.  At  the  beginning  it  was 
hard  work  to  lick  that  little  orchestra  of  twelve  into  shape. 
lla\e  you  ever  seen  a  boat's  crew  when  they  are  first  put 
to  work?  All  the  oars  on  one  side  try  to  pull  the  row- 
locks out,  and  then  the  other  side  does  the  same  thing; 
or  one  fellow,  bent  on  showing  his  strength,  wants  to  get 
the  upper  hand  of  the  other  chaps  in  the  boat:  and  now 
the  coach  goes  cra/.y. 

The  conductor  of  the  Adams  Musical  Society  was  en- 
doued  with  patience  and  serenity.  He  never  once  lost 
his  temper.  He  may  have  splintered  a  baton  or  so  beat- 
ing lime,  and  rapped  out  numberless  admonishing  tattoos 
on  music  stands.  It  was  amusing  to  find  out  that  some 
of  the  players,  as  will  do  all  amateurs,  thought  they  knew 
more  than  their  conductor.  It  took  time  before  the 
Adams  found  out  that  too  great  individuality  in  an  or- 
chestra, save  in  a  solo,  is  a  disturbing  element. 

Sooner  than  was  expected  there  came  new  members. 
Now  there  was  an  addition  to  the  brass,  now  to  the  reeds, 
and  to  the  heavy  strings.  More  applications  for  drums, 
snare  and  bass,  were  put  in  than  were  wanted.  The 
amount  of  genius  going  to  seed  in  the  whacking  of  sheep- 
skins or  clashing  of  cymbals  can  be  hardly  estimated. 

It  is  wonderful  how  sound  advertises  itself.  Honest 
folk,  walking  of  summer  evenings  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  hall  where  the  rehearsals  were  held,  would  hear  a 
crash  of  sound  — for  there  was  much  more  quantity  than 
quality  about  it  at  first— and  listening  to  the  music, 
would  be  attracted,  and  say: 

"Why,  I  wonder  if  our  Billy  could  join.  He  has  had 
one  quarter  on  the  ilute." 

By  decrees  the  Adams  assumed  better  shape  and  a 
stronger  development.  Now  came  disinterestedness  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  original  founders.  One  young 
gentleman,  who  played  violin  or  piano,  took  to  the 
viola;  the  pianist  climbed  up  the  double  bass;  one  of  the 
cornets  wrestled  with  the  French-horn.  But  it  was  the 
'cellist  who  showed  his  devotion.  He  clutched  the  sticks 
of  the  kettle-drums.  Now  you  must  know  that  when  you 
say  "kettledrums."  or,  to  be  very  much  liner,  you  call 
them  "  timpani,"  you  assume  that  an  orchestra  using 
them  is  well  balanced  or  of  an  ample  composition.  It 
takes  brains  to  play  the  kettle-drums.  A  mistake  as  to 
time  is  simply  fatal.  But  there  is  something  more  than 
counting  the  bars.  You  must  have  a  good  ear,  and  in  an 
instant  use  your  tuning-key  so  as  to  change  the  tension 
on  the  skins  and  the  tone. 
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Now  I  have  told  you  quite  correctly  the  beginning  of 
the  Adams.  To-day  it  lias  .sonic  twenty  seven  members, 
all  amateurs.  It  might  double  its  members  it'  it  wanted 
to,  but  it  exercises  choice  in  its  selection.  It  does  not  ad- 
mit ladies  as  performing  members.  The  young  gentlemen 
are  not  wanting  iu  gallantry,  nor  do  they  say  that  they 
can  play  violin  better  than  can  the  girls;  but  then, 
one  day  when  the  question  was  mooted,  somebody  having 
said  "  he  had  never  seen  a  young  lady  yet  who  was  willing 
to  play  second  violin,"  that  brought  out  the  negative 
votes  in  large  majority. 

There  is  a  kind  of  musical  civil  service  examination 
before  an  applicant  can  become  a  member.  He  lias  to 
play  something  at  sight.  If  he  is  an  adult,  and  muffs  his 
music,  lie  is  not  accepted.  If  he  is  a  lad,  and  is  a  trille 
misty  in  his  notes,  he  may  become  a  member,  because  the 
hope  is  entertained  that  by  dint  of  practice  he  may 
become  efficient.  One  thing,  however,  is  closely  looked 
after,  and  it  is  the  correct  habits  and  good  manners  of  the 
applicants. 

<  >ne  excellent  scheme  peculiar  to  the  Adams  is  the 
purchase  of  instruments  for  members.  Say  somebody 
wants  a  'cello,  or  a  double-bass,  a  pair  of  clarinets — any- 
thing save  a  grand  piano  or  an  Amati  violin.  The  Adams 
buys  the  instrument  at  the  lowest  cash  price  and  makes 
it  over  to  the  applicant,  who  pays  for  it  in  weekly  instal- 
ments, without  advance  of  cost  or  even  interest.  The 
society  owns  quite  a  number  of  excellent  instruments,  for 
performers  on  the  'cello  or  double-bass  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  lug  around  the  instruments.  Fancy  a  man  with 
a  double-bass  on  his  back  on  a  slippery  pavement  of  a 
winter's  night.  In  the  hall  rented  by  the  society,  mem- 
bers who  are  learning  such  instruments  as  the  double- 
bass  or  trombone  or  'cello  can  saw  or  bellow  or  scrape 
and  practise  without  agonizing  the  neighborhood. 

As  to  the  music  tackled  by  the  Adams,  it  is  excellent, 
and  comprises  Haydn.  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  We- 
ber, Rossini,  Mendelssohn.  Meyerbeer,  Schubert,  Berlin/.. 
Rubenstein,  Raff,  Brahms,  and  Wagner. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  the  extreme  dilettanteism  of  some 
of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Adams,  those  whose  op- 
portunities to  have  heard  music  generally  have  been  lim- 
ited. When  such  pieces  are  mentioned  to  these  youthful 
performers  as  "General  Romulus  Q.Jones's  Quickstep," 
or  the  "Ruby  Flash  Waltz,"  or  the  "Grangers'  Grand 
Galop,"  their  faces  become  ghastly,  and  the  only  re- 
sponse is  one  of  withering  scorn.  Questions  of  the  class- 
ical school  I  need  not  enter  into,  only  to  - 
say  that  an  amateur  orchestra  must  not  try 
solely  to  please  itself,  but  to  render  others 
happy,  for  even  out  of  our  little  neighbor- 
hood there  are  many  who  are  dull  when 
the  linest  symphony  of  Beethoven  is  played, 
but  who  go  wild  when  they  listen  to  "Plan- 
tation Echoes." 

If  tliis  subject  interests  readers,  I  should  be  glad 
to  submit  some  simple  plan  of  organization  for  ama- 
teur orchestras.  I  am  opposed  to  the  exclusion  of 
young  ladies.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  barring 
out  young  ladies  is  that  their  instruments  are  the  pi- 
ano and  violin,  and  that  the  piano  is  out  of  place  n 


LEMONADE   BY  RULE. 

ELEANOR  HAMILTON  was  fourteen  yarn  old,  and  like  most 
girls  off 'tern  shr  \\.-is  foml  of  tin-  .society  IP!' young  wo- 
men even  more-  advanced  ill  age  than  herself.  So  \\lim  Kilty 
Williams,  her  dearest  friend,  aged  fifteen,  bronchi  her  cousin 
Maud  Williams,  aged  seventeen,  to  rail — well,  Eleanor  felt  like 
a  grown-up  young  lady. 

li  was  a  warm  summer  aftcri n.aml  Eleanor  had  taken  her 

guests  to  the  liroad  pia/./.a  that  was  already  furnished  with  two 
little  tables,  a  hammock,  and  a  number  of  chairs.  It  was  so 
.sheltered  by  vines  thai  only  a  stray  sunbeam  found  its  way  into 
tbe  green  letreat. 

Kitty  and  Maud  had  been  sealed  about  live  minutes,  when  a 
trim  little  maid  appeared,  bearing  a  pitcher  and  three  tum- 
blers. 

••Miss  Jessie  sent  you  this,  with  her  compliments." 

"  Oh,  lemonade  !  How  kind  of  your  sister!"  exclaimed  Kitty. 
"I  hope  we  will  see  her  Ibis  afternoon." 

"Jessie  is  up  to  her  eyes  in  dough,  HO  to  speak,"  answered 
Eleanor.  "Ever  since  she  graduated  from  the  cooking-school 
nothing  will  keep  her  and  her  cooU-book  out  of  the  kiich- 
en." 

"And  did  she  make  this  delicious  lemonade?" 

"Of  course  she  did,"  said  a  fresh  blithe,  voice.  "She  made 
it.  as  she  makes  everything  else,  by  rule." 

••  <  Hi.  Jessie,  do  tell  us  your  rule.  Somehow  I  never  get  it 
quite  right.  Do  tell  me  exactly  how  yon  made  this,  and  I'll 
promise  to  follow  \  our  direct  ions  •  e\  cr  after,'  as  the  fairy-books 
say." 

"I've  got  some  mousse  packed  in  the  freezer  that  I  must  go 
back  to  in  a  minute.  I'm  here's  the  receipt:  To  begin  with,  al- 
low one  lemon  to  each  tumbler  of  water.  If  you  want  to  make 
lemonade  for  four  persons,  use  four  lemons.  Squeeze  three  and 
a  half  into  a  pitcher,  and  slice  np  the  last  half-lemon.  Use  a 
sharp  knife,  and  slice  it  very  thin." 

•'Why  not  squeeze  all  four  lemons?"  asked  Maud.  "  Why  add 
the  sliced  lemon  .'" 

"For  ornament  only,"  answered  Jessie.  "It  looks  pretty  in 
ihc  Classes  with  the  ice.  Then,"  she  continued,  "  add  four  tum- 
blers of  water,  but  don't  till  the  tumblers  quite  full.  The  ice, 
will  melt  some,  and  that  weakens  the  lemonade  a  trifle.  Add 
three  heaping  teaspoonfiils  of  granulated  sugar  for  every  lemon 
used,  unless  you  want  it  very  sued.  Then  stir  it  thoroughly. 
so  that  when  the  last  glassful  is  poured  out.it  won't  be  a  mass 
of  syrup.  Last  of  all,  add  some  cracked  ice." 

••  How  much?"  asked  Eleanor. 

"As  much  as  the  cook  will  give  you,"  answered  Jessie,  laugh- 
ing. "Oh.  dear!"  she  added,  in  mock  despair.  "My  mousse! 
my  mousse!"  And  bidding  a  hasty  good-by  to  her  friends,  the 
little  cook  betook  herself  to  her  kitchen  and  to  the  interesting 
concoction  known  as  mousse,  leaving  Eleanor,  Kitty,  and  Maud 
to  their  own  devices. 


all  orchestra,  which  it  is,  and  that  you  do  not  wa 
too  many  violins.  These  objections  might  hold  go 
in  cities,  but  not  in  smaller  centres  of  popuhit'u 
The  fact  is  that  as  violinists,  though  girls  have  n 
the  endurance  of  boys,  they  generally  are  more  ace 
rate  as  to  time,  and  more  patient. — B.  P. 


AT    SIASCONSET. 

JOHNNY.  "Is  that  the  sea-mew,  mamma  ?" 
MAMMA.  "  I  suppose  so." 

JOHNNY.  "Is  it  the  cat  -  rjsh  that  makes  the 
sea  mew  "?" 


omt  our  and.  jee  the  goingj-on. 

:•",  „  :/Ji  the  pofjhi-J.  till  and  jJiadyf 
<  .-,  linn/,  -we  3faj7/J  looked  itfiofl 
delu  "j.i  MC/I  ilady!) 


^Jut~J>old.yoitng  "Vine  Jus  finr  JIM  drni 
(   ,/itr  all  the  ii>ay  around  her  IKI/I  . 
&At  •:,,'  iir  at  leasr  jlww  jome  alarm, 
no/<£ne  does  lit  ^mi 
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DOLL    FASHION    NOTES. 

I  ><ii. is'  bonnets  will  lie  made  this  season  out 
of  straw  taken  tVom  i  lie-  hats  their  little  girl 
mammas  used  to  \\  ear. 

1 'oils'  li:i!s  will  be  dimmed  with  second-hand 
hair  ribbons. 

Mamma  dulls  will  wear  red  napkins  for  shawls. 

Kaby  dolls  will  wear  lace  caps  made  out  of 
"I<1  silk  mitts. 


A  GREAT    DEAL. 

ROB.  "Is  there  anything  your  father  doesn't 
knu«  |" 

S.\M.  "  Vrs:  he.  doesn't  know  where  I  hid  his 

slippers   last    night." 


THE    LEARNED    MAN. 

A  MAX   ill  New   York    was  so  dreadfully  bright, 
lie    knew   sixty -eight    ways    of    saying   "Good- 
night." 

I  le  said  he  could  spenk 
Kvery   language  but  Greek, 
Hut  no  one  could  tell  if  he  ever  was  right. 


THE    CAUSE    OF    HER    ALARM. 

'-\\IIVTV    TIJK.    .MATTEIt    WITH    \  or.    BlSS.   THAT    1OT     SHunn    I. *     so    SRRI01        "' 

•\\IIY.I  ovEiaiKAi'.l*   UNOI.I.:    NKII    SAY    THAT    UK    WAS   IHHM,    TO   TIP   Tin;    KOVTMAN 
*  1   I>O,N"T  M.:I:  now  UK  <IOULI>  i>o  IT  WITHOUT  TIPPING  ALL  UF  l'S  INTO  TIIK  WATEI:.'' 


I.'.nYS    AND    GIRLS. 

Tin:  little  King  of  Spain  is  honored  by  having  his  picture  on 
the  postage-stamps  and  euins  of  his  eomitry. 

A  recent  article  in  a  leading  paper  says  that  Wilhelinina,  the 
•  lr\  ,  n-year-uld  Queen  of  Holland,  becomes  very  tired  of  bow- 
ing to  the  crowds  that  greet  her  while  she  is  out  riding  with 
her  mother.  She  considers  it  a  great  punishment  to  have  to  nod 
her  head  to  everybody;  and  when  her  dollies  have  been 
naughty,  she  has  them  bow  their  heads  for  a  quarter  of  ari  hour 
to  imaginary  crowds. 

A  little  buy  in  Lewiston,  Maine,  recently  went  to  church  with 
his  mamma  one  Sunday  morning.  The  little  man  was  all  at- 
tention while  the  collection  plate  was  being  passed,  and  once  he 
cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Oh.  mamma,  Mr.  Joues  didn't  put  any- 
thing in." 

Ruthie  is  a  little  girl  whose  papa  preaches  in  Bangor,  Maine. 
The  other  day  she  was  looking  over  one  of  her  father's  sermons, 
and  seeing  a  large  cross  where  he  had  marked  out  several  lines, 
she  asked,  "  What's  that,  papa  ?  Is  that  where  you  holli  i  .'" 


MAY'S    RECITATION. 
MAY  had  to  speak  a  verse  in  school,  and  asked  papa  to  teach 
So  papa  thought  of  something  very  easy,  and  repeated 


her  one. 

it  slowly  : 


"The  rose  is  rcJ, 

The  violet  blue, 
Honey  is  sweet 
And  so  are  you." 

"I  can   say   that,''  returned  May,  as  soou  as  papa  had  fin- 
ished. 

"  Let's  hear  you,"  answered  papa,  and.  May  recited, 

"  Woses  is  wed, 
And  violets  too, 
Money's  sweet, 
And  so  am  I." 


HIS    LITTLE    WAY. 

IT'S  very  .[iieer  Mr.  lint  tei man's  pounds  never 
seem  as  large  as  yours,  mamma,"  said  Willie, 
watching  his  careful  mother  weighing  out  her 
stores. 

"Don't  they  .*"  asked  mamma,  busy  measuring  flour. 
"No,  indeed!     If  I  go  to  him  for  a  pound  of  butter,  it  isn't 
near  as  big  as  the  pound  you  give  Bridget.     And  I've  found  out 
whv,"  solemnly. 

"Why  is  it,  Willie?" 

"Why"' — with  a   twinkle  of  his  eye — "it's  just  one    of  Mr. 
Buttcrmuii's  little  in-iglis !" 

A    DETERMINATION. 
I'M  going  to  get   the  bellows  man, 

Down   in  the  blacksmith's  shop, 
To  blow  me  up — he  says  he  cau — 

'Till  I'm  as  big  as  pop. 


THE    BKINY    DEEP. 

LOUISE.  "Where  is  your  brother  now?" 

KITTY  (ic/iosc  brother  has  just  sailed  for  Europe).  "Why,  don't 
you  know  ?     He's  on  the  brawny  deep." 


A    CAT    CONCERT. 

A  criiiors  old  volume  tells  of  a  cat  concert,  which  was  part  of 
the  entertainment  at  a  great  religious  festival  at  Brussels  in 
Ascension  week  in  1549.  A  bear  played  the  organ.  This  organ 
was  composed  of  twenty  cats  shut  in  narrow  boxes;  their  tails 
were  I  led  to  cords  connected  with  the  notes  of  the  organ.  Each 
time  the  bear  struck  the  keys  he  pulled  the.  tail  of  a  poor  cat, 
and  forced  it  to  mew  in  tune.  Historians  also  tell  us  of  such 
organs  with  pigs  and  cats  together.  It  is  related  that  an  ancient 
German  King  was  cured  of  a  deep  melancholy  by  having  played 
to  him  an  organ  composed  of  cats,  their  voices,  attached  to 
their  tails,  being  arranged  in  scales,  and  their  tails  pinched 
to  make  them  give  the  proper  notes. 


'YOU    GO  TO  TIIE   SIDE,  TlBUIE,  WHILE   I    EUOYE   THE    rilEESF    OVER." 


"  Oil,  I>EAU  ME!" 
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THE     GOAT     COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


BY    FRANCES    COLE    Briill. 


THIS  was  the  sign  the  big'  sister  read  on  (lie  back  of 
Mr.  Burlelgh's  barn,  as  she  picked  her  way  down  the 
muddy  cross  street  that  led  to  the  avenue: 


.l.u'k.-MX     AM)    III   l;l.KI«H, 

PKAr.KUS    IN 
'luATS,    liABBITTS,    AM)    PlIJia'.NS. 


It  was  by  no  means  a  new  linn;  the  partnership  had 
existed  for  some  six  years,  ever  since  the  Burleighs,  with 
their  large  family, 
which  included  the 
junior  member  of  the 
firm,  moved  into  the 
quiet  neighborhood, 
where  Buddy  Jackson 
had  found  a  sphere  of 
untiring  activity  since 
his  appearance  on  the 
scene,  some  fourteen 
years  before. 

No,  as  we  were  say- 
ing, the  firm  was  not 
a  new  one.  "Only 
they  never  had  a  sign 
before,"  reflected  the 
big  sister,  as  she  cross- 
ed the  street  to  read  the 
smaller  lettering  below 
the  names:  "'Dealers 
in  Goats, Babbitts,  and' 
— what  is  that — 'pig- 
gens' —  well,  of  all 
things!  I  do  hope 
papa  will  not  let  Bud- 
dy keep  a  goat,  with 
the  flowers  just  coming 
up,  after  the  mischief 
done  by  those  last  dogs 
the  boys  had."  And 
she  hurried  on  with  a 
half  f  row  11  for  the 
prospective  trials.  But 
a  meeting  of  the  club, 
with  rather  an  excit- 
ing election  of  officers.  * 
made  her  forget  the 
matter  until  that  even- 
ing, when  she  sud- 


denly dropped  her  embroidery  and  went  info  the  din- 
ing-room, where  the  boy  sat  studying  his  grammar  lesson. 

"If  you  could  tear  yourself  from  those  engrossing 
studies  for  a.  moment,  Buddy,"  she  said,  "I'd  like  1o 
a^k  you  a  question." 

"All  right,"  said  Buddy,  cheerfully,  dropping  his  ab- 
sorbed air  with  great  ea-e. 

''  Well,  what  are  you  and  Bob  going  to  do  now?  How 
long  hare  you  been  dealing  in  goats  and  things?" 

"Oh!"  said  Buddy,  with  a  beaming  smile,  closing  the 
grammar.  "Well,  it's  a  real  necessity  for  some  one  in 
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this   neighborhood    t.o    go    into   Hint    business;     there's   a 
deal  of   trading  done  among  the  boys,   but    there 


doesn't    si-m   lii  lie  any  st.-niihird.       \Vliy.  .lor   I'.rown  sold 
.......    pouter    pigeons    ol'   his    last     week-   you    know    his 

pouters,  don't  you  ?" 

"No,"  interrii'iird  tl:c  sister;  "  ]>ut  I  want  to  know 
aliont  the  goals.  Have  yon  really  a  stock'  of  goats,  and 
does  Mr.  I'.urleigh  let.  you  keep  them  in  his  burn  r  I 
warn  you  in  time,  Buddy.  that  if  those  goats  touch  my 
sweet-pease  or  trample  down  the  pansies  again  as  the 
dogs  did,  I  shall  ask  pa  pa  to  make  you  give  them  up." 

"Oh,  well."  said  Buddy,  "the  goats  will  he  just  for 
dealing,  of  course,  and  we  sha'ii't  let  them  out  except  for 
proper  exercise." 

"But  what  have  you,  really,  and  where  did  you  gel 
all  these  animals?  I  thought  you  and  Bob  were  saving 
up  for  a  double-runner  next  winter,"  and  the  big  sister 
closed  the  door  behind  her,  and  perched  on  the  arm  of  a 
chair  with  evident  curiosity. 

"Well,  we  haven't  so  much  yet,"  said  Buddy,  with  a 
slight  clouding  of  his  hopeful  face.  "Dick  Marston  has 
promised  us  some  young  rabbits  if  he  has  any  more,  and 
Bob  is  sure  he  can  whistle  down  a  pair  of  stray  pigeons 
which  have  been  about  for  a  few  days,  and  — 

"  And  the  goats  ?"  said  the  sister,  soberly,  but  with 
eyes  brimful  of  merriment. 

"Well,  the  goat  is  the  only  thing  we  haven't  really 
got  yet.  Capital  comes  slow  at  first,  of  course,  but  it's  a, 
great  thing  to  get  a  start,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know,  and  I've  had  my  start  for  nothing,  I 
imagine,"  said  the  sister,  with  a  hearty  laugh.  "I  guess 
my  sweet-pease  are  safe;  but  I'll  wish  the  firm  success  all 
the  same."  And  still  laughing,  she  went  back  to  her  em- 
broidery, and  to  tell  mother  of  the  new  enterprise;  while 
Buddy,  charging  her  amusement  to  a  girl's  natural  ina- 
bility to  comprehend  business,  again  fixed  his  big  glasses, 
and  this  time  his  thoughts,  on  the  elusive  verb.  But, 
strangely  enough,  though  the  strays  were  not  beguiled 
by  Bob's  whistle,  and  the  promised  rabbits  never  came, 
the  boys  did  have  a  goat  that  very  week. 

It  was  through  the  good  offices  of  Con,  the  white 
aproned  butcher's  boy,  who  daily  delivered  Mrs.  Bur 
leigh's  meat.  He  saw  the  sign,  and  stopped  to  tell  the 
hoys  of  a.  remarkable  animal  owned  by  a  cousin,  a  for 
mer  dealer  in  garden  vegetables,  delivered  to  his  custom 
ers  by  means  of  a  small  cart  drawn  by  the  goat,  but 
whose  present  position  as  janitor  of  a  down-town  build- 
ing made  the  goat  an  idle  member  of  the  energetic  Irish 
family,  and  placed  him  and  the  cart  on  the  market  cheap. 
The  intelligence,  fidelity,  and  other  admirable  qualities 
ascribed  by  Con  to  this  animal  have  never  been  equalled 
since  the  days  of  old  dog  Tray,  and  Buddy  and  Bob  felt 
that  to  allow  him  to  pass  into  other  hands  was  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

A  visit  to  the  cousin's  home,  where  the  goat  was  in- 
spected as  he  peacefully  browsed  in  the  front  yard, 
strengthened  this  conviction;  and  two  days  .spent  iii  a 
frantic  accumulation  of  capital,  which  involved  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  double-runner  fund  and  the  sale  of 
Bob's  stamp  album,  ended  in  the  boys  driving  home  the 
goat  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession,  whose  ranks  were 
filled  with  all  the  neighboring  small-fry. 

Billy  was  installed  in  the  barn,  which  straightway  be- 
came an  assembling-place  for  all  the  other  boys  at  noon- 
time and  after  school.  But  though  described  as  the  sum 
of  all  lamblike  virtues,  a  vicious  tendency  to  butt  was 
immediately  manifested,  which,  however,  rather  added 
to  his  interest;  and  there  was  never  a  lack  of  volunteers 
to  assist  iii  taking  him  out  for  his  proper  exercise,  which, 
in  the  boys'  opinion,  he  needed  at  least  twice  a  day. 
They  soon  discovered  that  while  in  harness  Billy  was 
moderately  well  behaved  and  reliable,  he  was  apt  to 
carry  exercise  pure  and  simple  to  rather  an  extreme 


But  the  keenest  pleasures  pall,  especially  when  asso- 
ciated \\illi  some  of  the  drawbacks  which  are  linked  to 
the  possession  of  a  goat,  and  this  thought  was  dimly  in 
Bob's  mind  as  he  sat  one  early  t  u  ilight  in  his  accustomed 
place  on  the  fence,  Buddy  standing  somewhat  stiffly  be- 
side him,  a  particularly  exciting  encounter  with  Billy 
the  day  before  having  reduced  him  to  this  necessity. 

Bob  sat  staring  at  the  sign  on  the  barn  door,  and  final- 
ly remarked,  "Not  much  business,  pard." 

"  No,"  said  Buddy.  "  It's  those  boys.  Of  course  they 
don't  want  to  buy  goats  when  they  have  all  the  fun  of 
ours." 

Bob  was  silent  a  few  moments  longer,  and  then  asked, 
hesitatingly,  "  Has  your  mother  made  any  rules  about 
the  -the  goal  :" 

"  Mother  doesn't  say  so  much  as  Kate  does,"  said  Buddy. 
"  Kate  won't  sit  next  me  at  the  table,  and  she  got  mo- 
ther to  say  I  must  run  around  the  block  three  times  be- 
fore I  come  home  from  the  barn." 

Bob  nodded  sympathetically. 

"I  have  to  sit  on  the  steps  evenings  when  it's  warm 
enough,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know  Joe  Brown's  sister, 
that  girl  with  the  long  yellow  braid — always  has  011  some 
kind  of  blue  things?"  asked  Buddy,  after  another  pause. 

Bob  grunted  an  indifferent  assent.      "  What  of  her?" 

"  She  goes  to  our  Sunday-school,  and  her  class  is  next 
to  mine.  She  used  to  sit  in  the  end — and  I'm  in  the  end. 
She  changed  her  seat  last  Sunday,"  he  concluded,  look- 
ing as  though  he  wished  he  had  not  begun. 

But  Bob  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  seriousness  of 
the  subject  to  smile. 

"Seems  as  if,"  Buddy  added,  desperately — "seems  as 
if  I'd  'most  give  up  the  whole  business  to  have  my  own 
natural  smell  once  more." 

"  You're  right,"  said  Bob,  with  feeling.  "Say,  Buddy, 
I've  been  thinking— let's  make  a  stock  company  of  the 
goat,  and  sell  shares  to  the  boys." 

Buddy  looked  bewildered  a  moment  before  he  said, 
"  How  do  you  do  it?" 

"Oh,  easy  enough.  Father  and  George  were  talking- 
last  evening,  and  I  was  listening  and  got  the  idea;  and 
then  I  asked  father  a  little,  and  I'm  sure  we  can  do  it. 
You  see,  the  goat  cost  us  five  dollars.  Now  we  can  make 
fifty  shares  for  ten  cents  each.  You  and  I  will  keep,  say, 
fifteen  apiece  to  control  the  goat,  you  know;  then  we'll 
sell  the  other  twenty  to  the  fellows.  That  will  give  us 
back  two  dollars  toward  our  double-runner  for  next  win- 
ter. The  other  boys  have  him  as  much  as  we  do,  any- 
how, and  they  might  as  well  help  own  him,  and  take 
part  care  of  him,  and  that  will  give  us  a  chance  to  sort 
of  air." 

This  ingenious  idea  won  Buddy  at  once,  and  that  even- 
ing the  certificates  of  stock  were  written. 

"This  certifies,"  they  read,  "that  the  holder  owns  one 
share  of  a  goat.  Value  of  this  certificate,  ten  cents." 

Next  day,  at  recess,  the  sale  opened,  and  all  the  twenty 
shares  were  sold.  One  boy  who  had  a  birthday,  and  with 
it  a  bright  new  silver  dollar,  invested  in  ten  shares.  He 
was  the  first  at  the  barn  after  school,  and  let  Billy  out  just 
to  realize  his  ownership.  Billy  enforced  the  realization 
from  his  point  of  view  by  promptly  knocking  him  down 
just  as  the  other  nine  owners  appeared.  But  this  had 
happened  too  often  before  to  cause  remark,  and  the  stock- 
holders were  left  to  discuss  their  new  possession,  while 
the  original  company,  with  many  directions  as  to  Billy's 
supper  and  bedding,  departed  with  a  certain  sense  of  re- 
lief and  lightened  responsibilities. 

The  next,  day  was  Friday,  and  at  the  dinner-table  Mrs. 
Jackson  said:  "  Buddy,  do  you  think  you  and  Bob  and 
the  goat  can  carry  a  bundle  to  the  city  for  me?  I  will 
give  you  the  ten  cents  for  car  fare  it  would  cost." 

"  't  es,  "in,"  said  Buddy. 

"  And  if  you  think  vou  can  take  mv  dress  to  the  dress- 
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maker's   without  hurting'  it,  I'll  give  yon  the  car  fares 
I  meant  to  use  in  taking1  it  myself,"  said  Kate. 

"All  right.  Kale:  now  aren't  you  glad  w<>  have  a 
goat?" 

"Well,  you  certainly  have  kept,  it  away  from  the 
flowers,  and  it  may  he  useful  as  a  pony  express,"  ad- 
mitted Kate. 

The  last  word  arrested  Buddy's  hand  midway  to  his 
mouth;  he  gazed  into  space  for  a  moment,  then  with  a 
subdued  whoop  of  sudden  delight  was  gone,  reappearing 
long  enough  to  throw  a  kiss  and  a  penitent  "excuse  me. 
mamma,"  to  the  wise  woman  who  overlooked  these  bursts 
of  enthusiasm. 

That  day,  after  school,  a  festive  but  decorous  procession 
moved  slowly  through  the  neighboring  streets. 

"For  the  land!"  said  old  Mrs.  Decker,  "what's  them 
boys  up  to  now?"  as  she  peered  through  the  window  at 
the  goat  cart,  decorated  with  flags,  and  containing  Bob 
and  Buddy,  who  bore  a  banner  inscribed:  "  Goat  express! 
Packages  delivered  right  side  up  to  any  part  of  town  for 
ten  cents."  "  Who'd  trust  them  flighty  boys  with  a  bun- 
dle?" said  she;  then  suddenly  remembering  the  balls  of 
carpet  rags  ready  to  go  to  the  weaver's,  she  rapped  sharply 
oil  the  window.  This  was  their  first  order;  others  fol- 
lowed rapidly.  As  half  owners  cf  the  goat  they  claimed 
one- half  of  Saturday,  and  the  varied  commissions  were 
attended  to,  and  at  noon  they  proudly  divided  the  seven 
silver  dimes  and  six  nickels. 

"Just  an  even  fifty  apiece,  and  we'll  have  twice  as 
much  next  Saturday,  hey.  Bob?"  exulted  Buddy. 

But  Bob's  big  brother  quenched  his  animated  report  at 
dinner  by  saying-,  quietly: 

"Of  course  you'll  declare  a  dividend?     That   money 
was  earned  by  the  goat,  and  belongs  to  the  stockholders." 
"Not  much,"  said  Bob;  "  we  thought  of  it  and  we  did 
it." 

"But  the  goat  earned  it  for  you,  and  it's  only  honor- 
able to  divide,"  persisted  George,  teasingly. 

There  was  a  grave  discussion  on  the  fence  that  after- 
noon, and  in  the  end  a  dividend  was  declared  of  two 
cents  a  share.  Then  goat  stock  went  up.  The  possi- 
bilities of  business  seemed  so  immense,  as  each  boy  re- 
flected on  the  unlimited  number  of  errands  experienced 
in  the  past  and  anticipated  in  the  future,  that  the  shares 
changed  hands  rapidly  and  at  greatly  inflated  values.  It 
was  soon  impossible  to  know  who  owned  the  goat  from 
hour  to  hour.  There  were  many  troublesome  side  issues, 
also.  Little  Jimmy  Brown,  whose  mother  had  forbidden 
him  to  play  with  the  Stevens  twins,  had  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing her  that  they  were  not  playing  together  when 
they  were  seen  driving  by  in  the  cart.  It  merely  hap- 
pened that  they  owned  most  of  the  goat  that  day. 

Similarly  the  respective  heroes  of  Linden  and  Dale 
streets,  who  had  been  daring  each  other  to  come  near 
enough  to  have  their  heads  punched  for  a  week  back, 
were  embarrassed  to  find  themselves  the  sole  owners  of 
the  half  of  the  goat  which  was  on  the  market  for  a  whole 
dreary  afternoon.  While  they  endeavored  to  sell  out, 
Billy  had  a  welcome  rest  and  opportunity  to  collect  his 
bewildered  mind;  he  also  composed  a  new  and  startling 
mode  of  attack  with  which  he  greeted  his  next  owners. 

The  express  business  was  pushed  every  afternoon,  and 
the  next  Saturday  night  a  five-cent  dividend  was  declared. 
Perhaps  it's  just  as  well  that  what  happened  did  happen, 
for  what  effect  on  the  excited  speculators  another  dividend 
would  have  produced  it  is  hard  to  sa}r.  But  after  a 
whole  week  of  this  exemplary  attention  to  business,  Billy 
brought  consternation  and  distress  upon  those  who  trust- 
ed him. 

Buddy,  who  was  driving,  was  too  badly  bumped  to  de- 
scribe the  scene,  though  he  afterward  confided  to  Bob 
that  as  near  as  he  could  recollect,  Billy  turned  around  in 
the  harness  and  butted  him  out  of  the  cart  and  then 


dashed  away.  A  woman  just  turning  the  corner  met 
him,  and  there  was  a  wild  chaos  of  goat  and  cart  and  wo- 
man for  a  brief  moment,  of  which  Bob  and  Joe  Brown 
had  a  hnrrilii-d  glimpse  as  they  came  out  of  a  house 
where  they  had  delivered  a  bundle.  Then  they  ran 
around  the  corner  in  time  to  see  Billy  plunge  across  the 
street  and  around  another  corner.  Still  following,  thev 
heard  the  crash  of  a  broken  shop  window,  then  a  welcome 
policeman  headed  Billy  off,  and  prevented  further  calami- 
ties, and  Buddy  came  up  bruised  and  panting  in  time  to 
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be  recognized  by  the  angry  shop-keeper,  who  went  back 
to  his  desk  to  make  out  a  bill  to  Mr.  Jackson. 

' '  You  miserable  beast !"  exploded  Bob.  and  then  stopped, 
feeling  the  weakness  of  words. 

"Glad  I'm  not  in  it,"  chuckled  Joe. 

Buddy  gazed  about  ruefully.  "We  pay  for  this,  I  sup- 
pose. You  know  our  fathers  said  we  must  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  goat  when  we  got  him." 

"Responsible!  Why,  how  much  do  you  suppose  that 
glass  will  cost?" 

"  /  don'  know,"  said  Buddy,  gloomily.  "  And  there's 
that  woman,  too;  she's  killed,  maybe.  Let's  go  back  and 
see." 

"You  come  home,  and  let  her  go  home;  we've  got 
enough  bills  to  pay,  without  taking-  care  of  her.  (Vine 
on,  you  Billy,"  and  Bob  jerked  the  head  of  the  now 
meek  and  subdued  goat. 

But  Buddy  ran  back  to  the  scene  of  disaster.  "She's 
gone,"  he  sa.id  in  a  relieved  tone  as  he  returned.  "So  she 
isn't  killed.  I  don't  believe  she  knows  what  hit  her.  It 
was  awful  sudden." 

"Well,  there  won't  be  anything  sudden  about  our  get- 
ting out  of  this  scrape;  it  '11  take  all  the  money  we  are 
likely  to  see  for  six  months  if  we  have  to  pay  for  it." 

"Make  an  assessment,"  said  Brother  George,  when  he 
heard  the  dismal  tale  at  supper  that  night.  "The  other 
owners  of  the  goat  are  responsible  too." 

This  was  a  gleam  of  hope,  but  surely  the  goat  never 
before  belonged  to  such  irresponsible  parties  as  he  did 
that  fatal  afternoon.  First,  there  was  little  Jimmy 
Brown.  By  patient  swapping  he  had  managed  to  ac- 
cumulate five  shares,  which  represented  all  his  posses- 
sions. Even  his  baseball  bat  had  gone  to  secure  an  own- 
ership in  the  goat.  And  no  one  could  ask  poor  Mrs. 
Brown  to  give  even  a  half-dollar  from  her  scant}'  in- 
come. 

Two  shares  were  found  to  be  owned  by  a  small  darky, 
who  had  purchased  them  by  divulging  his  secret  of  a 
certain  back-handed  spring,  much  envied  and  admired. 
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He  griiiniMl  cheerfully  when  tin1  nature  »f  an  assessment 

was    explai 1,  anil    e  v  idenl  1  y     regarded     the     process    as 

some   form    of   dignity  connected  with   property   holding. 
I  lilt  wor>t  of  all,  live  shares  were  held  hy  -  a  girl  ! 

"That  girl  with  the  yellow  braid."  sa  id  Buddy,  with 
deep  disgust.  "She  got  'em  of  her  1  irot her.  a n d  she  says 
irse  she  won't  pay  a  eent.  She  says  she  wasn't 
there  and  didn't  break  the  window,  and  she  never  saw 
the  Li'oat  anyhow,  and  she  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  it, 
and  she  wants  to  know/'  he  concluded,  in  a.  tone  of  awe, 
"when  we  will  pay  another  dividend!" 

"She  does;  Well,  now,  isn't  that  just  like  a  girl? 
They  can't  understand  business,  somehow,  and  yon  can't 
iiiiiki'  'em  do  anything."  said  Boh.  with  impotent  wrath. 
'  \Ye  might  as  we'll  count  her  out;  I'd  never  have  look- 
ed at  the  goat  if  I'd  supposed  a  girl  could  net  mixed  up 
with  it.  Say.  I  hotc  girls!" 

But  he  hated  debts  more  before  the  iinal  settlement 
was  made.  Again  the  double-runner  fund  was  drawn, 
and  with  divers  sacrilices  of  future  pleasures,  and  ad 
vances  from  the  fathers,  and  with  some  help  from  (In- 
tender-hearted  mothers,  the  bill  was  paid. 

The  goat  stock  was  bought  up  by  Mr.  Burleigh's  in- 
structions, and  he  also  made  some  restrictions  in  regard 
to  future  visitors  to  the  barn.  The  sign  came  down  from 
the  barn,  to  reappear  in  altered  form  oil  the  side  fence, 
where  it  informed  the  public  that  Jackson  &  Burleigh 
managed  a  reliable  express. 

Two  week's  after  Billy's  runaway.  Buddy  joined  Bob 
•me  Monday  morning  with  an  air  of  excitement.  "Say," 
he  said,  "I  know  who  that  woman  was  that  Billy  butted." 

"  Well?"  inquired  Bob. 

"She's  that  girl's  mother's  washer-woman." 

"  What  girl 

"  \Yliy,  that  girl  with  the  yellow  braid  -Joe  Brown's 
sister — the  one  that  wouldn't  pay,  you  know." 

"Oh!"  said  Boh.  with   volumes  of  contempt. 

"  Well,  and  that  girl — her  mother  sent  her  to  see  why 
the  woman  didn't  come  to  wash,  and  she  found  her  in 
bed  and  lame  and  crying." 

"  Was  she  hurt  bad?"  said  Bob.  with  some  lardy  anxiety. 

"No,"  said  Buddy;  "only  a  little  by  Billy— and  she 
didn't  know  what  hit  her  that  day,  just  as  I  thought — but 
she  had  rheumatism,  and  it  made  her  worse,  and  there 


were  other  things  too  that  made  her  cry.  I  can't  re- 
member them  all  something  about  the  children  — there's 
a  lot.  of  little  kids  and  she  didn't  have  the  money  for 
the  landlord,  anil  that  girl  she  ran  home  and  got  a  five- 
dollar  gold  piece  herown;  she'd  had  it  a  longtime — and 
she  nave  it  to  that  woman  yes,  sir,  she  did  !" 

"  How  do  \on  know  '"  said  Bob,  suspiciously. 

"Why.  some  of  the  kids  are  in  Kate's  class  at  the  mis- 
sion, and  she  went  to  see  them  yesterday.  The  woman 
told  her.  and  I  heard  her  telling  mother,  and  when  she 
said  the  woman  said  something  knocked  her  down  and 
she.  didn't  know  what,  mother  said  she  hoped  the  woman 
didn't  drink;  but  I  knew  in  a  minute,  and  I  guess  that 
girl  knew  too.  for  she's  Joe's  sister,  you  know,  and  he 
was  with  us  that  day." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  then  Buddy  con- 
tinued, slowly  :  "(Jirls  are  awful  queer;  they  can't  un- 
derstand business,  but  they  sort,  of  know  about  lots  of 
other  things  that  are  a  great  deal  harder  without  having 
them  explained  at  all — just  like  your  mother  does.  And 
they  (In  things;  now  that  was  no  business  of  hers,  but  it 
was  sort  of  well,  sort  of  i[iieer  and  guild,  you  know." 

"Yes."  said  Bob,  as  once  before,  but  in  a  dill'erent 
tone;  "  just  like  a  girl 

"I  suppose,"  said  Buddy,  still  more  slowly,  "that 
some  of  that  sort  of  a  feeling  is  good  to  have  in  business 

too." 

"Some  of  that  sort  of  a  feeling"  did  come  into  their 
business,  for  the  goat  express  made  a  business  trip  to  the 
washer-woman's  cottage  one  evening.  It  was  after  dark", 
for  the  hoys  would  have  perished  before  letting  their  er- 
rand be  known.  There  were  groceries  bought  with  ex- 
press money,  and  vegetables  from  Buddy's  garden.  The 
two  mothers  had  contributed  to  the  load,  and  the  kids 
were  remembered  by  Kate,  and  it  was  with  a  thrill  of 
new  emotion  that  the  boys  listened  to  Mrs.  McCarthy's 
eloquent  Irish  gratitude. 

The  yellow  haired  girl  heard  of  it  too.  and  the  next 
Sunday,  as  she  and  her  blue  ribbons  fluttered  into  her 
seat  at  the  end  of  the  class,  she  whispered,  loud  enough 
for  the  other  boys  to  hear,  "/  know,  and  I  think  you're 
splendid." 

And,  with  a  painful  blush.  Buddy  thought  again, 
"  Just  like  a  girl .'" 
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BY    WILLIAM   HAMILTON   GIBSON, 
AUTHOR  op  "SHAKPEYES,"  "  HIUHWAYS   AND   BYWAYS,"  ETC. 


BSERVERS  who  wit- 
nessed from  day  to  day 
the  construction  of  the 
great  Brooklyn  Bridge 

were  often  heard  to  remark,  as  they  looked  up  with  awe 
from  the  ferry-boats  beneath  at  the  workmen  suspended  ev- 
erywhere among  the  net-work  of  cables.  "Those men  look 
just  like  spiders  in  a  web."  The  comparison  seemed  irre- 
sistible, and  the  writer  heard  it  expressed  many  times.  But 
how  few  who  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment  realized 
the  full  signilicance  of  the  "spider "  allusion,  or  for  a 
moment  reflected  that  the  span  itself  was  in  many  par- 
ticulars of  its  construction  but  a  parallel  of  an  engineer- 
ing feat  of  which  the  spider  was  the  earliest  discoverer. 
Yet  among  all  the  distinguished  names  engraved  upon 


the  memorial  tablet  upon  the  stone  bridge-tower  the  spi- 
der gets  no  credit. 

Day  after  day  and  week  after  week  we  might  have  seen, 
travelling  back  and  forth  against  the  sky,  a  wheel-shaped 
messenger  reeling  off  its  tiny  wire.  Night  and  day  it 
was  busy,  each  trip  adding  one  more  strand  to  the  grow- 
ing cable  which  was  to  support  the  great  substructure  be- 
low. And  what  was  this  travelling  wheel  called?  "The 
carrier,"  or  "traveller,"  if  I  remember  rightly.  Why 
this  obviously  intentional  slight  and  discourtesy  when 
every  field  and  wood  and  copse  iu  the  country  —  in- 
deed, on  the  globe — showed  its  living  example,  and  bore/ 
its  rnyriadfold  witness  that  the  "spider"  was  the  oiib/ 
legitimate  and  proper  designation? 

In  the  other  most  notable  suspension-bridge,  at  Ni 
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ara,  the  time-honored  methods  of  the  spider  were  further 
and  conspicuously  recognized,  but  here  again  without 
any  courteous  engraven  acknowledgment  on  the  tablet 
of  fame  so  far  as  I  have  learned. 

A  kite  was  flown  from  the  American  shore,  and  reeled 
out  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  Canadian  side,  and  this  initial 
strand  was  drawn  across,  and  subsequently  strengthened 
by  the  travelling  reel. 

The  ends  of  the  added  wires  were  firmly  secured  at  their 
anchorage,  and  the  completed  cable  at  length  re-enforced 
by  guy-ropi's. 

What  is  the  method  of  our  spider?  Ages  before  the 
advent  of  the  human  engineer  he  followed  the  same  tac- 
tics which  we  now 
see  him  perform- 
ing in  every  mea- 
dow, or  even  at 
our  window  sill. 
or  011  the  bou- 
quet upon  our  ta- 
ble,linking  flower 
with  flower,  win- 
dow-sill with  gar- 
den fence,  bush 
with  t  bush,  tree 
with  tree,  with  his 
glistening  suspen- 
sion-bridge span- 
ning the  stream. 
river,  and  mea- 
dow. This  wiry 
thread  that  tight- 
ens across  our 
face  as  we  ride  in 
our  carriage,  and 
leaves  its  tingling 
"  snap'1  upon  our 
nose,  what  is  this 
but  the  model  sus- 
pension cable  of 
Arachne  strengt  h  - 
ened  a  hundred 
fold  by  the  spider 
which  has  trav- 
elled back  and 
forth  over  its 
course  for  hours 

perhaps,  each  trip  leaving  a  fresh  strand,  one  extremity 
being  anchored  on  yonder  oak  in  the  meadow  and  the 
other  on  the  church  steeple?  Such  a  cable  twenty  feet 
in  length  is  a  common  challenge  in  our  walks  in  the  open 
wood  road,  even  making  a  perceptible  motion  among  the 
leaves  and  bending  twigs  on  either  side  ere  it  yields  to 
our  advance.  And  to  the  walker  who  cares  to  investigate, 
a  silken  bridge  a  hundred  feet  in  length  is  not  a  very  ex- 
ceptional find. 

This  bridge- building  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
month  or  season,  nor  to  any  one  species  of  spider.  The 
autumn  will  atl'ord  us  the  best  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion. At  that  season  the  spider-egg  tufts  are  turning  out 
their  baby  spiders  by  the  millions,  each  a  perfect  grown 
spider  in  miniature,  and  apparently  as  skilled  at  birth  in 
the  peculiar  arts  of  its  kind  as  its  parents  were  in  their 
ripe  old  age.  Here  is  a  troop  of  them  upon  this  drooping 
branch  of  wild  grape  by  the  river  brink.  Its  leaves  are 
glistening  in  the  loose  rambling  tangle  which  marks  their 
wanderings.  They  are  evidently  not  satisfied  with  their 
present  surroundings,  and  would  seem  desirous  of  getting 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  neighborhood  of  their  cradle 
and  swaddling-clothes.  They  are  the  most  independent 
and  self-reliant  babies  on  record.  They  ask  advice  from 
t  no  one — indeed  their  mother  died  a  year  ago,  perhaps — 
tlibut  each  determines  to  leave  his  brothers  and  sisters, 


-    ..X 


to  ''see  the  world" 
for  himself,  and  pad- 
dle his  own  canoe. 

Fancy  a  first  trial 
trip  on  a  tight-rope 
from  the  torch  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  to 
Governor's  Island ! 
Yet  such  is  the  cor- 
responding feat  ac- 
complished by  this 
self-reliant  acrobat, 
which  a  few  days  or 
perhaps  hours  ago 
was  but  an  egg'! 

Here  is  one  fam- 
ily of  spiderlings 
upon  the  grape-vine. 

spray,  for  instance.  They  are  hanging  several  yards 
above  the  water,  and  with  an  ocean  as  it  were  between 
them  and  the  distant  country  upon  which  their  hearts 
are  set.  But  there  is  no  hesitation  or  misgiving.  Let 
us  closely  observe  this  eager  youngster  far  out  upon  the 
point  of  the  leaf.  The  breeze  is  blowing  across  the  brook. 

In   an    instant,  upon    reach- 
ing the  edge  of  the  leaf,  the 
spiderling    has    thrown    up 
the   tip    of    its   body,  and   a 
tiny     glistening    stream     is 
seen  -to   pour   out   from  its 
group  of  spinnerets.  Further 
and  further  it  floats,  waving 
across  the  water  like  a  pen- 
nant.     Two,  three,  five,  ten, 
fifteen    feet    are   now    seen 
glistening  in  the  sun.      Now 
it  floats  in  among 
the    herbage    up- 
on    the    opposite 
bank,  and    seems 
reaching   out  for 
a  foothold.      In  a 
minute   more   its 
tip     has    brushed 
against      a      tall 
group    of    asters. 
and    clings    fast, 
the      loose     span 
sagging     in     the 
breeze,  and  as  we 
turn  our  attention 
-/'  to   the   spider,  we 

see    that    he   has 
turned  about,  and 
is  now  "  hauling 
in      the      slack," 
which  he  contin- 
ues to  do  until  the  span  is  taut,  when  he  anchors  it  firmly 
to  the  leaf,  and  without  a  moment's  ceremony  steps  out 
upon  his   tight-rope,  and   makes  the  "trial  trip"  across 
the  abyss — a  feat  which  Dr.  McCook,  the  spider  specialist 
and  historian,  has  most  felicitously  compared  to  the  sim- 
ilar trial  trip  of  Engineer  Farrington  across  the  cable  of 
the  East  Eiver  Bridge,  a  thrilling  event  which  was  wit- 
nessed by  thousands  of  spectators  from  sailing  craft  and 
house-tops. 

Our  spider  has  now  reached  the  asters  twenty  feet 
away,  and  is  doubtless  busying  himself  by  further  secur- 
ing the  anchorage  at  this  terminus.  It  is  quickly  done, 
for  see,  he  is  even  now  far  out  over  the  water  on  his  re- 
turn trip,  arriving  at  the  grape  leaf  a  moment  later.  His 
strand  is  now  three  times  as  strong  as  at  first,  and  will 
be  many  times  stronger  before  he  is  satisfied  with  it.  Ail 
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hour  later,  if  \\c 
care  t»  go  up  stream 
lialf  ;i  mile  Lo  I  he 

in'    liali 

HUM-  below  i"  tin.1 
crossing  pole.  for 
the  sake  of  examin- 
ing those  asters 
across  t  lie  brook,  we 
shall  lind  our  spi- 
derling  niceh  '  i 
I  led  in  a  liny  little 
Inline  of  his  own. 
The  glistening  span 
is  now  like  a  tough 
silken  thread,  and  is 
moored  to  the  head 
of  flowers  by  a  half 
do/.en  guy -threads 
in  all  directions, 
while  in  their  midst, 
in  the  "  nave  of  his 
tiny  wheel  of  lace," 
our  smart  young 
baby  rests  from  Lis 
labors. 

Such  is  the  prob- 
able   course     which 

lie        WOUld        follow. 

.niiess.  perhaps,  his 
ro\  ing  spirit,  thus 
.einpted.  has  further 

asserted  itself,  and  not  content  with  this  ex- 
ploit, lie  lias  concluded  to  span  the  clouds,  and  is 
even  now  sailing  a  thousand  feet,  aloft  in  his 
"  balloon." 

As  a  bridge-builder  he  has  had  many  success- 
ful  imitators.  1ml   as  a    balloonist   he  is  yet  more  than  a 
match  for  his  bigger  copyist,  litnim  xiijiicnx,  as  1  shall  ex- 
plain in  a  subsequent  paper. 
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JEN'S    LEGACY. 

GtOING  again  to  old  Madame  Skinflint's,  and  in  this 
\  sun!" 

Teddy's  voice,  usually  a  good-humored  drawl,  had 
an  accent  now  keener  and  sharper  than  Jen  was  ac- 
customed to.  She  was  pinning  on  her  hat  in  front  of 
the  kitchen  mirror,  while-  Teddy,  his  long  legs  dangling 
down,  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  regarding  his  step 
cousin  with  an  expression  in  which  surprise  and  annoy- 
ance were  mingled.  Jen's  face  reflected  the  look.  She 
had  been  long  used  to  regarding  Teddy  in  the  light  of  an 
abject  slave  to  all  her  caprices,  and  this  faint  sigh  of  dis 
approbation  startled  her. 

"  Well.  Teddy  Barry  !"  Jen  said,  turning  full  around. 

"  That's  the  name."  said  the  undiseoncerted  Ted.  "  I 
was  only  wondering,  my  child,  why  you  wasted  so  much 
tune  over  that  old  French  woman.  You  broil  yourself 
every  day  going  down  there  to  make  up  her  room,  and 
wash  her.  and  cook  t'orher.  and  read  to  her.  Oh.  I  know. 
Jen,  you're  always  back  when  the  milk  comes  in  to  do 
your  duty  here;  but  what  hurts  me  is  that  you  seem  to 
feel  it  equally  your  mission  in  life  to  waste  your  sweet 
strength  on  her." 

Ted's  harangue  was  over.  He  clasped  his  strong  bronzed 
hands  back  of  his  head,  and  looked  to  Jen  for  an  answer. 
She  was  a  slim  slip  of  a  girl,  not  quite  eighteen,  but  there 
was  a  look  in  her  fearless  gray  eyes  and  something  in  the 
curve  of  her  very  sweet  but  proud  young'  lips  which  made 
one  feel  instinctively  that  she  not  only  had  the  "  courage 


of  her  convict  ion.,." 
but  she  had  weigh- 
ed those  convictions 
before  accepting 

them.      She  was   the 

niece  of  Teddy's 
step-uncle,  old  John 
Harry,  and  since 
Inr  aunt's  death  a 
year  ago,  had  kept 
bouse  for  him.  Ted, 
brought  ii])  with  her 
from  childhood,  had 
just  returned  after 
a  I  wo  years' absence 
West,  to  find  ill 
health,  worry  of 
mind,  and  advanc- 
ing age  had  so  en- 
feebled his  uncle 
that  the  old  home- 
stead was  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  man 
only  waiting  for  his 
date  to  foreclose. 

"Ted, "said  Jen, 
very  gravely,  "do 
you  think  if  you 
were  a  poor  lonely 
old  woman,  you 
would  like  to  be  m- 
Hrely deserted?  You 

know   Madame  Dupre  came  here  first  trying  to 
find    some  of  her  old   friends.      Her   daughter 
was  to  have  been  married  during  the  war,  and 
the  officer  was  shot  down  in  battle  the  day  set 
for  the  wedding.      She  was  looking  for  his  peo 
pie.     She  couldn't  find  them.     She  is  so  sick  and  poor!" 
Teddy's  face   was  decidedly  gentler   in    expression    by 
this    time.      "Jen, "he    said,   smiling,   in    his   slow    way, 
"  you're  all  right.      It's  only  that  I  know-  how  hard  you 
work    at  home;    and    when    I    see    yon    going    down    to 
spend   your   leisure  over  the   French    lady   -well,  it  goes 
against  me." 

"I'll  be  back  to  tea  for  sure, "said  Jen,  "because — 
As  Jen    hesitated.  Teddy  supplemented  with   a   wicked 
but  triumphant  laugh:    "Oh.Jfii/      Bcrause.'      Does  the 
old  miser  ever  give  you  anything  to  eat  '." 

"Teddy!"  Jen's  eyes  were  grave  with  reproach.  "  Do 
you  know,  she  has  just  a  very  little  money  in  an  old  silk 
glove?  I  take  a  few  cents  at  a  time,  and  spend  it  for  her 
on  the  barest,  necessaries.  There  have  been  times  my 
heart  has  ached  to  think  I  could  not  do  more  for  her." 

By  this  time  the  step-cousins  were  in  the  porch  of  the 
old  farm-house.  It  was  at  the  back,  facing  the  garden 
which  they  both  bad  known  and  loved  from  childhood. 
Jen's  bed  of  valley  lilies,  her  sweet-pea  vines,  the  long 
strip  of  box  border,  belonged  to  her  earliest  recollection; 
and  where  the  bean  poles  stood  near  an  old  plum-tree 
was  the  place  made  years  ago  for  a  special  planting  of 
radishes,  which  Jen,  a  six -year-old  girl,  had  declared 
would  thrive  best  there!  Teddy  and  she  had  been  so 
proud  of  that  special  garden  given  them  long  ago!  The 
real  farm  lands  stretched  below— rich,  fertile,  beautiful  to 
see.  save  for  the  one  fact  that  they  lay  under  the  dreadful 
weight  of  Dall's  mortgage. 

"Poor  old  garden  !"  sighed  Jen.  "  'Well.  Teddy,  we'll 
have  to  do  the  best  we  can,  I  suppose,  when  we  leave  it." 
Ted  watched  the  girl's  slim  upright  young  figure  down 
the  road  a  few  moments  in  silence.  His  Western  venture 
had  proved  unsuccessful,  but  through  no  fault  of  his.  At 
twenty  he  had.  sorely  against  his  will,  given  up  his  chosen 
career  in  life— civil  engineering — to  settle  matters  on  the 
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old  farm,  after  which  lie  went  back  to  the  West,  resuming 
work  under  hampered  conditions.  All  his  savings  had 
been  sunk  in  trying  to  extricate  his  uncle  from  his  bond- 
age. He  had  returned  to  find  Hiram  Dall  ready  and 
anxious  to  foreclose  at  once. 

Meanwhile  Jenny  had  reached  the  bridge  which  spanned 
a  small  brook  near  old  Madame  Dupre's  lodgings.  Her 
eyes  were  downbent  in  earnest  thought.  She  felt  as 
though  a  step  from  childhood  to  woman's  kingdom  had 
been  taken  since  she  had  learned  the  actual  emergency 
which  confronted  her  home  life,  and  like  many  another 
o-irl  similarly  placed,  the  question  "  What  can  7  do?"  was 
uppermost  in  her  mind.  There  were  her  nimble  fingers 
ready  with  the  needle;  there  was  her  farming  life' — dairy- 
work  was  a  specialty  with  her.  She  was  young,  strong, 
unhampered  by  "  nerves"  or  foolish  fancies. 

"I  ought  to  do  something,"  Jen  thought,  almost  audi- 
bly, and  lifted  her  eyes,  with  a  deep  earnest  look  in  them. 
to  suddenly  meet  the  small  sharp  orbs  of  Lawyer  Dall. 
He,  too,  was  crossing  the  little  bridge. 

"  Well,  Jenny,"  he  half  sneered,  "  what  do  you  want- 
all  the  earth,  and  the  bridge  too?  Now  I  guess  I  know 
your  errand:  you're  bound  for  madame's." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Dall,"  Jen  said,  with  an  effort  at  composure. 
"  I  must  hurry  on— she  is  very  ill." 

''Oh,  I  know!"  said  the  lawyer.  And  as  Jen  was 
hurrying  on  he  added,  "Mind  you  tell  your  uncle  not 
to  forget  the  20th — it's  my  latest  date." 

Jen  did  not  so  much  as  turn  her  head  to  show  the  old 
man  she  had  heard  his  last  words,  and  a  few  moments 
later  she  was  mounting  the  old  staircase  leading  to  Ma- 
dame Dupre's  room. 

Poor  as  the  old  lady  really  was,  bare  as  were  her  sur- 
roundings, there  was  something  about  her  which  had 
always  appealed  to  something  in  little  Jen's  nature  of 
which  she  had  not  before  been  conscious.  It  was  the 
refinement  of  the  sufferer,  her  delicate  courtesy,  which 
showed  itself  in  the  way  she  accepted  a  kindness  or 
tried  to  extend  a  hospitality,  the  latter  being  at  present 
only  the  bright  smile  and  outstretched  hand  with  which 
Jen  was  welcomed. 

"You  are  like  sunshine  to  me,  cheric,"  the  old  lady 
said,  as  Jen,  according  to  custom,  divested  herself  of  hat 
and  gloves  and  sat  down  by  the  invalid's  bedside.  She 
saw  at  once  a  change  in  the  clear  dark  face.  Dr.  Byrnes 
had  told  her  only  that  morning  the  poor  lady's  hours 
were  numbered,  yet  Jenny,  strong  in  youth  and  health, 
felt  a  keen  shock  from  what  she  saw  as  proof  of  his 
words.  Only  for  a  moment,  however.  The  wan  face  of 
the  invalid  had  such  a  peaceful,  holy  calm  about  it — it 
was  so  content. 

"There  are  many  things  I  have  wanted  to  say  to-day, 
dear  little  girl,"  Madame  Dupre  half  whispered.  "I 
have  thought  so  much  of  what  brought  me  here — to  find 
some  trace  of  Colonel  Royerson's  brother.  As  you  know, 
I  only  heard  of  his  death.  And  now,  Jenny,  I  am  going 
to  leave  you  what  I  would  have  given  him,  the  one 
wedding  present  prepared  for  my  darling  Angelique. 
Alas,  it  was  too  late!  She  was  ten  miles  away  from  our 
plantation.  I  had  but  one  person  to  trust  with  it,  an  old 
negro  who  was  faithful  to  us  through  all.  I  gave  it  to 
him  to  carry  to  my  darling  with  my  blessing.  Well,  her 
betrothed  had  been  killed  that  day,  and  a  week  later 
she  yielded  to  the  dreadful  fever  raging  in  New  Orleans 
at  the  time.  Caspar  brought  back  the  cushion  —  only 
a  little  cushion,  child,  but  it  shall  be  yours.  It  has  been 
my  one  memento  of  that  time." 

"Dear  madame,"  said  Jenny,  very  gently,  "do  not 
think  of  what  will  sadden  you." 

"But  it  does  not,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  softly. 
"  Oh  no;  it  is  my  happiness.  Go,  my  dear,  to  the  chest 
of  drawers;  open  the  small  one;  there  you  will  find  it. 
We  had  strange  ways  in  those  hard  war  times,"  the  old 


lady  ('(111(11111601,  as  Jen,  firmly  convinced  madame  uas 
wandering,  quietly  did  her  bidding.  "  It  is  only  an  old 
pin-cushion,  but  it  could  tell  its  story." 

Jen  opened  the  small  drawer,  and  saw.  pinned  in  a  yel- 
lowish piece  of  linen,  the  cushion.  Fashioned  of  faded 
blue  and  white  brocade,  edged  with  old  lace,  there  was 
something  about  it  which  appealed  to  Jen  strangely. 
The  old  "war  days"  were  only  history  to  eighteen- 
year-old  Jen,  and  this  cushion,  made  of  what  had  once 
been  a  splendid  fabric,  might  have  represented  Revolu- 
tionary times  as  well  as  those  of  the  early  sixties.  Then 
it  had  been  meant  for  the  wedding  gift  of  Angelique, 
who  was,  from  Madame's  stories,  an  ideal  creature  to  the 
young  girl.  Jen  carried  the  old  cushion  with  reverent 
fingers  to  madame's  bed. 

"Yours,  dearest,"  murmured  the  old  lady.  "All  I 
have  l"  leave  you — and  for  that  I  have  made  my  will." 

Only  Jen  and  Teddy  Barry,  and  the  people  with  whom 
Madame  Dupre  had  lodged,  followed  the  old  lady  to  her 
grave  on  the  19th.  An  hour  later  Hiram  Dall  was  at 
the  farm-house,  with,  if  possible,  a  more  disagreeable  ex- 
pression than  usual  on  his  face. 

"I  wish  you  joy,  Jenny,"  he  said,  with  a  sneer. 
"You  are  the  old  madame's  sole  heir!  He!  he!  She 
sent  for  me  to  draw  up  the  will !  All  for  a  pin-cushion  !" 

He  tossed  it  across  the  table  contemptuously.  Jenny 
could  scarcely  control  herself.  She  felt  as  though  her 
old  friend's  legacy  was  desecrated. 

"(Jot  a  running-string  in  it.  too."  continued  the  old 
man,  "  like  a  hag." 

Jenny  was  looking  at  the  cushion  with  wet  eyes.  She 
h;id  really  loved  the  old  Creole  lady.  Now,  as  Dall 
spoke,  she  looked  under  the  lace  at  one  side  of  Ange- 
lique's  "one  wedding  gift,"  and  saw,  sure  enough,  the 
thin  silken  ribbon  run  in  and  tied  at  the  end.  Her 
loosening  of  the  knot  so  long  ago  fastened  was  almost 
mechanical,  and  then— how  no  one  present  ever  could 
exactly  say.  but  as  the  brocade  drew  back,  out  from  the 
sawdust  rolled  upon  Jenny's  lap  a  heap  of  shining  jew- 
els, rubies  and  opals,  and  bank  notes  in  what  seemed  to 
the  girl  an  Aladdin-like  profusion  !  After  all,  it  was  eas- 
ily explained.  Situated  as  she  had  been,  Madame  Du- 
pre's one  means  of  sending  money  and  the  jewels  to  her 
only  child  had  been  in  tnis  fashion.  No  one  would  sus- 
pect old  Caspar  of  carrying  such  a  treasure  in  a  pin- 
cushion of  faded  brocade,  and  since  Angelique's  death, 
the  sentiment  in  the  French  woman's  nature — perhaps  a 
touch  of  superstition — had  led  her  to  keeping  it  intact. 
Who  can  say? 

This  is  a  true  story,  a  chapter  out  of  the  life  of  one  of 
my  friends,  who  now,  happy  mistress  of  the  bonniest 
farm  in  Connecticut,  tells  her  children  the  "cushion 
story,"  and  in  a  corner  cabinet  in  her  parlor  the  blue  and 
white  brocade  and  old  lace  have  their  especial  niche. 
Jenny  indulged  in  no  mean  triumph  over  old  Dall  when 
with  madame's  queer  legacy  she  bought  back  the  farm, 
but  she  and  Teddy  had  their  own  hour  of  rejoicing,  and 
whenever  he  does  any  specially  fine  piece  of  work  in  his 
profession  Jen  likes  to  say,  "  That's  a  bit  of  our  cushion." 


THE   MEANING    OF   SOME   PLAYTHINGS. 

BY   LEE   J.  VANCE. 

YOUNG  people  are   not  supposed  to  know  that  many 
of  their  playthings  were  once  the  serious  things  of 
grown-up  men.     Yet  such  is  the  fact.      A  few  examples 
will  make  our  meaning  plain. 

The   rattle   is  one  of  the   first  playthings  put   in   the 
hands  of  our  babies,  who  really  enjoy  it. 

u  IVhold  the  child,  by  natmv's   kindlv  law, 
Pleased   with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  ?ti;nv." 

In  this  respect  the  savage  is  a  grown-up  child.      He  ap- 
preciates the  rattle.      His  most  common  kind  of  a  rattle 
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is  a  gourd  with  pebbles,  shells,  or  bones  inside;  an- 
other kind  is  a  bunch  of  hoops  tied  together;  and  still 
another  is  a  blown  bladder  with  dried  pease  within. 

Our  Indians  on  the  Northwest  coast  have  rattles  of 
cedar  wood  elaborately  carved  and  painted.  Some  of 
these  are  patterned  after  the  human  face,  even  ornament- 
ed witli  human  hair  taken  from  the  scalp  of  some  ene- 
my. Others  are  carved  in  form  of  the  head  of  some  an- 
imal. I  wish  you  could  see  the  Haida  rattle  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum  at  Washington,  showing  Hoorts, 
the  Bear,  with  his  tongue  sticking  out.  You  would 
laugh. 

These  elaborate  rattles  are  used  in  dances  and  religious 
ceremonies.  They  serve  to  call  the  performers  together, 
t»  warn  away  intruders,  and  to  mark  time  in  the  dance. 
Mr.  Derby  says  that  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Xingu  use 
the  rattle  in  their  sacred  dances,  which  the  women  are 
forbidden  to  see.  Not  only  that,  but  the  rattle  itself  is 
hid  away  from  the  women.  When  used  in  secret  dances 
or  mysteries,  the  rattle  is  always  a  sacred  and  magical 
instrument.  In  brief,  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  priest 
among  the  Indians,  among  South  American  tribes,  and 
in  Africa. 

Au.tin,  our  .American  boys  have  a  toy  known  as  a 
"  wliizzer."  It  is  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  usually  fish-shaped, 
tied  at  one  end  to  a  bit  of  string.  Then  the  boys  wind 
the  string  around  the  forefinger  and  whirl  the  whizzer 
round  and  round,  causing  a  peculiar  muffled  roar.  For 
that  reason  English  lads  call  it  the  "bull  roarer." 

Now  the  whizzer  has  been  found  among  savage  people 
in  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  Like  the  rattle,  it  is 
also  used  in  sacred  dances  and  ceremonies;  hence  it  is 


always  a  sacred  instrument.  In  Australia  the  whizzer 
is  regarded  with  fear  and  awe;  the  women  run  and  hide 
themselves  when  the  roaring  sound  is  heard.  If  the  brib- 
bun,  as  the  Chepara  tribe  call  it,  "  is  seen  by  a  woman, 
or  shown  by  a  man  to  a  woman,  the  punishment  for  both 
is  death." 

All  sorts  of  magical  powers  are  ascribed  to  the  little 
toy,  which  is  used  by  magicians  in  South  Africa  to  "raise 
the  wind."  At  stated  intervals  in  the  awful  "snake 
dance  "  of  the  Moquis,  who  carry  venomous  rattlesnakes 
in  their  hands  and  mouths  without  being  harmed,  the 
whizzer  is  whirled  round  and  round. 

In  some  parts  of  Brazil  the  natives  have  no  whizzers, 
but  they  have  what  are  called  "jumpari  pipes,"  with 
which  they  make  "devil  music."  or,  in  other  words,  a  loud 
noise.  These  pipes  are  sacred  instruments.  They  are 
never  shown  to  women.  Indeed,  a  woman  caught  look- 
ing at  the  pipes  would  be  killed  at  once.  Mr.  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace  bought  a  pair  of  these  pipes,  but  he  had 
to  promise  to  leave  the  village  immediately. 

Every  boy  wants  a  drum,  and  so  does  the  savage.  The 
drum  is  the  favorite  instrument  of  the  "medicine-man," 
who  uses  it  in  his  songs,  in  curing  the  sick,  and  in  driv- 
ing away  evil  spirits.  A  "medicine  drum"  is  generally 
painted  with  magical  figures.  There  is  a  dance  drum 
from  Alaska  in  the  National  Museum.  It  is  made  of 
tanned  deer-skin  stretched  over  a  wooden  frame.  On 
the  head  a  totem-figure  of  the  bear  is  rudely  painted. 
In  conclusion,  the  drum  is  an  important  implement  of 
the  sorcerer,  says  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  in  Lapland,  in  Siberia, 
among  some  North  American  and  some  South  American 
tribes. 
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\v:is  great  <•<  >nslernat  ion  one  morning  in  u  lil 
i|c  inn  on  lln'  Ule  of  Wi'j'ht.  Tlie  bouse  maid  ran 
out  of  the  parlor.  where  she  had  been  cleanini;-.  and  the 
lainllonl  hurried  in.  and  his  wife  soon  followed  him,  and 
messengers  were  sent  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  file  of 
soldiers  marched  into  the  house. 

All  tliis  commotion  was  caused  l>y  tin'  discovery  of  8 
few  words  written  with  a  diamond  upon  a  pane  of  gla,-s 
in  one  of  the  parlor  windows.  There  were  only  two  or 
three  sentences,  but  they  were  terribly  treasonable.  The 
first  of  them  was  "God  save  the  King-,"  a  sentence  that 
we  can  hardly  imagine  ever  to  have  been  thought  trea- 
sonable in  England.  Hut  at  that  time  the  King,  Charles 
I.,  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  a  lar<_re  body  of  his  sub- 
jects. and  the  country  was  ruled  by  Parliament  and  the 
army;  so  in  some  places  it  was  as  dangerous  to  express 
io\alty  to  the  King  as  in  others  it  was  unsafe  to  wish 
well  to  Cromwell  :uid  his  army. 

It  would  have  been  dangerous  to  let  those  treasonable 
words  remain  on  the  parlor  window,  and  very  likely  tin- 
landlord  did  not  think  of  a  cheap  and  safe  way  of  getting 
rid  of  them  by  simply  breaking  the  glass.  At  any  rate, 
he  sent  word  to  the  authorities,  and  an  investigation  was 
begun. 

The  inn  people  were  all  strictly  loyal  to  the  Cromwell 
<ro\  eminent,  and  as  there  were  only  three  guests  in  the 
house,  one  of  them  must  have  been  the  guilty  person. 
Two  of  the  guests  were  a  beautiful  boy  and  a  still  more 
beautiful  girl—  brother  and  sister.  Handsomely  and  ex- 
pensively dressed.  with  rings  on  their  fingers  and  gold 
chains  about  their  necks,  they  were  travelling  from  Lon- 
don to  tlie  island  of  Guernsey.  The  other  guest  was  a 
very  young  gentleman  who  had  just  taken  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  on  his  way  to  France  to  begin  a  tour 
of  the  Continent.  He  too  was  well  bred  and  handsomely 
dressed  and,  like  the  others,  he  was  too  proud  to  exhibit 
;ui\  alarm  —  if.  indeed,  he  felt  any  —  when  the  soldiers  ar- 
rested him  with  the  other  two  to  answer  to  the  capital 
charge  of  treason. 

All  three  of  the  young  people  were  loyal  to  their  King, 
and  they  all  knew  that  the  handsome  boy  who  (ravelled 
with  his  sister  was  the  one  who  had  written  the  words 
upon  the  glass.  But  their  knowing  it  and  the  authori- 
ties being  able  to  prove  it  were  very  different  matters. 
Between  files  of  soldiers  they  were  all  inarched  to  the 
castle  and  arraigned  before  the  Governor.  The.  Governor 
of  the  island  was  an  old  gentleman,  but  not  too  old  to 
notice  the  beautiful  face  and  modest  but  dignified  bear 
ing  of  the  young  lady  prisoner. 

The  young  gentleman  who  was  travelling  alone  was 
first  questioned,  and  described  himself  as  William  Tem- 
ple, eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Temple.  He  was  a  student, 
he  said,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  country  on  a  Conti- 
nenial  tour.  About  the  writing  on  the  glass  he  declined 
to  answer  an}'  questions. 

''There  is  a  traitor  among  you,''  said  the  Governor, 
"and  I  am  determined  to  find  him  out.  Who  are  you, 
boy?  Step  forward  and  make  yourself  known." 

At  this  command  the  boy  stepped  up. 

"My  name  is  George  Osborne."  he  said,  "and  1  am 
travelling  through  bis  Majesty's  dominions  with  my  sis- 
ter, on  my  own  proper  concerns." 

"Oho!"    the    Governor    exclaimed.      "His    Majesty's 
dominions,  indeed!      Know  you  not  that  his  late  Majesty 
is  a  fugitive,  who  has  no  dominions;      Here  is  our  young 
rebel.  I  doubt,  not.      But  you  are  over-young  to  be  travel- 
ling on  your  own  proper  concerns;    and   visiting  a   sea 
port,  too,  no  doubt  to  take  passage  for  some  distant  coun 
try.      You  have  a  father,  perhaps;  what  is  his  name?" 

The   boy    drew    himself   up   proudly    as   he   answered, 


"My  father  i.-  culled  Sir  Peter  Osborne,  his  Majesty's 
loyal  Governor  of  the  neighboring  Isle  of  Guernsey." 

"So  ho!  so  ho!"  cried  the  Governor:  "a  young  Os- 
borne of  Guernsey  going  about  the  country  writing  his 
treason  on  inn  windous.  And  yon  wrote — 

But  before  the  Governor  could  finish  his  sentence,  the 
beautiful  girl  pushed  II;T  brother  aside  and  stepped  into 
his  place. 

"Your  Excellency  had  best  ask  luc  about  the  writing 
on  the  window, "she  said.  "I  am  Dorothy  Osborne.  and 
1  wrote  nothing  on  the  inn  window  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  repeat  here.  God  save  the  King!" 

Neither  the  boy  nor  the  young  man  had  known  that 
Dorothy  Osborne  intended  to  make  this  avowal  to  save 
her  brother,  and  for  an  instant  they  were  speechless  with 
surprise.  The  blood  rushed  to  young  Temple's  face,  and 
without  stopping  to  think  of  the  consequences,  in  an  out- 
burst of  loyalty  and  gallantry  he  exclaimed: 

"So  say  we  all       God  save  the  King!" 

"God  save  King  Charles!"  shouted  George  Osborne. 

Here  was  a  pretty  scene  for  the  walls  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary castle,  and  under  the  Governor's  very  nose. 
Three  young'  "  traitors"  asserting  their  loyalty  to  the  tot- 
tering King. 

But  Dorothy  Osborne  knew  what  she  was  doing.  Lit- 
tle birds  had  whispered  to  her  that  she  was  fair  and 
comely,  and  she  knew  that  neither  King'  nor  Common- 
wealth made  war  upon  women  or  children.  She,  a  pretty 
young  girl,  could  do  with  impunity  what  her  brother 
might  be  imprisoned  or  hanged  for.  The  event  proved 
that  her  judgment  was  as  good  as  her  courage  wTas  great. 

"You  are  a  silly  child!"  the  Governor  exclaimed, 
making  this  an  excuse  for  taking  no  more  notice  of  her 
offence,  and  looking  at  her  as  though  he  would  add.  "but 
a  very  pretty  one."  "As  for  you  two  boys,  you  arc  too 
young  and  foolish  to  be  at  large,  and  I  shall  keep  you  all 
here  in  my  castle  until  your  ship  sails.  If  you  were  too 
ready  with  your  tongues.  1  do  not  forget  that  you  are 
English  boys,  and  that  you  could  do  no  less  than  stand 
by  the  maiden  in  her  peril." 

The  Governor  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  kept  them 
all  in  his  castle  —  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  guests — until 
their  ship  came  and  carried  them  safely  away. 

Of  course  there  can  be  only  one  sequel  to  such  a  scene, 
either  in  fact  or  fiction.  William  Temple  must  fall  des- 
perately in  love  with  Dorothy  Osborne  for  her  beauty 
and  her  bravery.  That  was  precisely  what  happened, 
and  Dorothy  returned  his  love.  But  Dorothy  Osborne 
was  too  beautiful  and  accomplished  a  girl  not  to  have 
many  other  admirers.  In  a  short  time  Oliver  Cromwell 
became  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  England,  and  his  son, 
Henry  Cromwell,  also  fell  in  love  with  Dorothy.  No- 
thing was  too  much  trouble  for  Henry  Cromwell  to  do 
for  Dorothy  Osborne.  She  was  fond  of  large  clogs,  as 
some  pretty  girls  of  our  own  time  are.  and  young  Crom- 
well had  orders  sent  to  his  father's  officers  in  Ireland  to 
procure  for  her  the  finest  greyhound  to  be  found  in  that 
kingdom. 

Temple  was  an  unknown  young  man,  and  Cromwell 
was  the  son  of  the  Lord  Protector,  and  Dorothy's  family 
frowned  upon  Temple,  and  gave  every  encouragement  to 
Cromwell.  But  Dorothy  was  true  to  her  love.  One  of 
her  brothers  (let  us  be  sure  it  was  not  Brother  George) 
remonstrated  with  her,  and  she  wrote  to  Temple,  "We 
talked  ourselves  weary;  he  renounced  me,  and  I  defied 
him."  After  an  interval  of  two  centuries  and  a  half 
every  American  boy  and  girl  will  say  that  Dorothy  Os- 
borne was  full  of  pure  grit. 

Both  were  very  young,  and  the  courtship  lasted  for 
seven  years  before  they  were  married.  Twenty  years 
later  young  Cromwell  was  forgotten,  and  Sir  William 
Temple  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  and  Lady  Dorothy 
Temple  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  England.  He  held 
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so  many  important  public  offices  that  a,  mere  list  of  them 
is  too  long  to  print.  Twice  lie  refused  to  be  made  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  and  Dorothy  lived  happily  together 
for  many  years,  and  at  length  they  were  laid  side  by  side 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  they  still  lie.  Dorothy 
died  in  1694,  and  Sir  William  Temple  in  1099.  Perhaps 
we  should  call  her  Lady  Temple;  but  who  can  think  of 
her  standing  before  the  Parliamentary  Governor,  shout- 
ing "God  save  the  King!''  a.nd  call  her  anything  but 
]>orotli\  i 

The   basis   of   this  true   story  may  be   found   in   Lord 
Macaulay's  essay  on  Sir  William  Temple. 


''How  de  do?"  it  broke  out  again,  cocking  its  sleek 
red  head  on  one  side  and  lifting  a  knotty  claw.  "('«(//- 
ment  fa  ya?  Come  along !  (t>i«-l  houlieur-r-r  *" 

Christopher  ( '.  Woodruff  was  by  no  means  a  coward. 
She  had.  so  fur  a>  in  her  lay,  lived  up  to  the  boy's  name 
which  her  father  had  seen  lit  to  bestow  upon  her.  She 
could  saddle  a  mustang  pony  for  herself  or  skim  bare- 


MAMSELLE     MISS'S     BOYS. 

BY  M.  E.  M.  DAVIS. 

CHAPTER  II. 

LOUIS    THE    FOURTEENTH. 

riHIE  next  morning  Christopher  C.  Woodruff  turned 
JL  drowsily  on  her  pillow,  half  awakened  by  a  gruff 
voice  which  demanded  from  somewhere  near  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  "  Have  you  had  your  coffcf  /" 

"  Not  any,  thank  you,"  she  murmured,  in  a  sleepy  tone, 
and  drifted  back  to  dreamland. 

"  Hare  you  had  your  co/fcc  >"  persisted  the  voice. 
This  time  Crissy  opened  her  eyes.  For  a  second  she 
did  not  know  where  she  was.  Certainly  this  was  not  the 
little  shed-room,  with  the  rifle  above  the  door  and  the 
ragged  shot-pouch  slung  over  the  bed-post,  where  she  had 
slept  ever  since  she  could  remember.  Gradually  her 
confused  recollections  took  shape;  one  thing  after  an- 
other came  back  to  her,  and  then  .she  remembered  that 
the  night  before,  when  old  Suzette  had  conducted  herself 
and  Jin  up  to  the  low-ceilinged  room  under  the  roof,  she 
had  asked  rather  crossly  as  she  turned  to  go  whether  the 
little  Mamselle  would  like  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning 
before  leaving  her  bed.  "No,  indeed,"  the  little  Mam- 
selle had  replied,  promptly  and  somewhat  indignantly. 
Only  sick  people  and  lazy  folks,  in  Crissy 's  opinion,  would 
do  such  a  tiling.  And  Crissy  was  neither  sick  nor  lazy. 
As  she  lay  staring  at  the  faded  blue  tester  overhead  and 
turning  this  and  other  new  experiences  over  in  her  mind, 
the  voice  made  itself  heard  again,  "  Have  you,  had 
your  coffee  '?" 

She  sat  up  in  bed  and  looked  around.  There  was  no 
one  in  sight  except  Jin,  who  was  squirming  about  on  her 
pallet  in  the  corner;  and  when  a  hollow  and  derisive 
laugh  rang  suddenly  through  the  room,  Jin  sprang  up, 
and  came  flying  over  to  her  young  mistress,  screaming  at 
every  step,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed. 

"Oh,  Miss  Cris,  Miss  Cris,"  she  groaned,  "  I's  a  ba-ad, 
wickit  liT  nigger,  I  is!  Hit  wa'n't  de  eat  dat  tuk  de  milk 
outn  yo'  maw's  blue  pitcher  las'  week.  /  tuk  dat  milk, 
an'  I  tuk  dem  sweet-taters  outn  de  safe.  An'  dat  bunnel 
o'  doll  rags  o'  yo'n  dat  me  an'  you  is  look  fer  high  an' 
low,  I  kiiowed  all  de  time  wher'  cley  wuz.  I  done  hid  dat 
bunnel  in  de  cotton-gin,  'bine  a  ole  cotton -baskit.  Ow! 
he  jes  a-rolliii'  dem  eyes  o'  hisn  at  me !  Oh  !" 

"  Shut  up!  Ha!  ha!  I've  got  yon.'  Come  alone/: 
Qitel  bonheur-r-r  ?" 

Crissy,  still  seeing  no  one,  began  to  tremble. 

"Don't  you  see  him  yander,  Miss  Cris,"  whispered  Jin. 
hoarsely,  "a-settin'  on  de  aidge  o'de  arm-cheer?  Don't 
you  hear  him  Vitiii'  me  ter  come  along  wid  him?  Oh. 
Miss  Cris,  I's  a  mons'us  ba-ad  gal,  an'  now  de  Lawd  ain' 
gwine  ter  gin  me  no  time  fer  'pentunce!" 

Crissy  looked  at  the  place  indicated  by  the  shaking 
forefinger,  and  saw  seated  on  the  high  back  of  an  easy- 
chair  a  great,  solemn-looking  bird,  whose  round  black 
eyes  seemed  steadily  fixed  upon  her  own. 
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backed  over  the  prairie  before  she  was  nine  years  old; 
she  could  swim  like  a  fish;  she  had  a  tine  knack  of 
whistling,  which  had  been  the  delight  of  Tom  Wood- 
ruff's pack  of  lean,  long-eared  hunting-hounds  ;  she  had 
I  ramped  the  country-side  with  her  father  nearly  ever 
since  she  could  walk,  and  coon  -  hunted  with  him  all 
up  and  down  Fork  Valley. 

Moreover,  she  knew  well  enough  that  Robinson  Crusoe 
had  a  parrot  which  talked  with  him  in  his  palisaded  hut, 
and  kept  him  from  forgetting  his  mother-tongue.  But 
knowing  a  parrot  in  a  book  and  hearing  one  speak  for 
the  first  time  are  two  vastly  different  things.  She  shiv- 
ered under  the  gaze  of  the  uncanny  creature;  the  sound 
of  his  voice  filled  her  with  terror:  and  before  she  knew 
what  she  was  doing  her  shrieks,  added  to  those  of  her 
handmaid,  were  resounding  through  the  room  and  echo- 
ing down  the  stairway. 

Directly  there  was  a  clatter  of  footsteps,  and  Suzette, 
broom  in  hand,  buist  into  the  room,  followed  by  Mamselle 
Miss  herself  with  a  shawl  huddled  about  her  shoulders. 
Behind  them,  half  dressed,  came  Paul  and  Victor;  even 
the  twins  toiled  and  panted  up  the  steps  in  their  long 
night-gowns. 

At  sight  of  this  invasion,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  became 
suddenly  silent.  He  hopped  down  from  his  perch  on  the 
chair,  and  stalked  slowly  across  the  floor.  When  he 
reached  Mamselle  Miss,  he  gave  a  kind  of  discontented 
grunt,  and  inquired,  with  a  comical  backward  twist  of  his 
head,  "Hare  yon  had  your  coffee  :'" 

Crissy  looked  imploringly  from  one  face  to  another. 

"  It  is  only  M'sieu  Paul's  old  parrot."  explained  Mam- 
selle Miss,  half  angry,  half  relieved.  "  My  brother  often 
sleeps  here  when  he  comes  to  town.  He  takes  a  cup  of 
black  coffee  before  rising  in  the  morning,  and  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  has  the  sugar  from  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 
The  parrot  probably  came  in  from  the  roof,  and  finding 
the  bed  occupied,  thought  his  master  was  there." 

Paul  and  Victor  laughed  maliciously,  and  poor  Crissy 
felt  abashed  and  humbled.  They  all  trooped  down  stairs 
again,  followed  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  himself,  who 
croaked,  as  he  hunched  himself  over  the  threshold  and 
climbed  upon  the  stair-rail: 

( 'ome  along .'     Tve  got  you  .'     Quel  bonheur-r-r  ?" 
''Miss   Cris,"  said   Jin,  solemn]}',  when   the   sounds  of 
retreating  footsteps  had  died  away,  "cley  kin  call  dat  crit- 
ter a  parrit  ez  much  ez  dey  please.     But  I  done  seed  dem 
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eyes  <>'  liisn.  an'  sho  I  is  dat  cf  he  tmiil  ter  tek  me  an' 
tote  me  oil'.  ]K-  /.///.  il:iss  all'  1's  gwine  ter  he  keerl'ul 
]io\v  ]  berhaves  myse'f  a'ter  dis!" 

And  she  rolled  up  her  pallet  and  crept  cautiously  down 
stairs  in  search  of  Su/elte  and  the  kitchen. 

It  was  Mill  cai'ly  ;  the  {fray  dawnlight  which  stole  in  at 
the  dormer-window  was  slowly  changing  to  a  warmer 
hue.  (  Yissy  examined  the  room  with  much  curiosity 
\\iiilc  she  dressed.  It  Was  large  and  cheerful-looking, 
thonjrli  the  ceilings  were  low  and  the  walls  stained  and 
discolored.  The  open  lire  -place  was  Hanked  liy  slim  twist 
ed  hrass  pillars  which  upheld  the  hroad  wooden  mantel. 
A  hi-onze  clock,  whose  hands  were  gone,  and  whose  pen- 
dulum huiiLr  motionless,  stood  on  the  mantel.  A  portrait 
of  M'sien  Paul's  pretty  Creole  mother  hung-  above,  with 
a  couple  of  foils  and  a  pair  of  boxing-gloves  on  either 
side;  a  smoking-cap  with  silken  tassels  adorned  the  wall 
opposite;  a  pipe  lay  on  the  edge  of  a  small  table 
which  was  littered  with  hooks.  In  the  wardrobe  hung 
a  mud-bespattered  hunting-suit  and  a  flowered  dressing- 
gown. 

The  country  girl  looked  with  something  like  awe  at 
these  hitherto  undreamedof  masculine  belongings.  It 
relieved  her  to  glance  up  at  the  portrait,  and  find  its  soft 
dark  eyes  smiling  down  upon  her.  "  I  wish  Cousin  Re- 
li.'cea  was  like  her."  she  sighed,  involuntarily.  Then,  a 
little  ashamed  of  the  disloyal  uneousinly  thought,  she 
went  briskly  to  her  little  trunk,  and  kneeling  before  it  in 
;i  businesslike  way,  began  to  take  out  her  clothes. 

When  the  trembling  child  had  sol  (bed  out  her  name 
the  day  before,  Mamselle  Miss  had  let  go  of  her  with  a 
cry  of  horror,  and  retreated  to  her  chair,  where  she  sat 
for  some  moments  with  her  face  in  her  hands.  Finally 
she  had  ordered  Su/ette  to  retire  and  close  the  door.  A 
short  dry  conference  had  ensued  between  the,  cousins 
thrice-removed,  the  result  being  that  Miss  Rebecca  liar- 
flay  took  Christopher  C.  Woodruff  into  her  service  for 
the  period  of  one  year.  She,  Christopher,  was  to  assume 
sole  and  entire  charge  of  the  twins,  and  manage,  so  far  as 
she  was  capable,  that  part  of  the  domestic  care  which 
arose  from  the  presence  of  the  four  boys.  Her  duties 
otherwise  were  not  clearly  defined,  but  she  was  made  to 
understand  her  responsibility  for  the  conduct  and  well- 
being  of  the  Roys,  as  well  as  for  Sharlo  and  Yak.  She 
was  coldly  reminded  that  she  must  never  presume  upon 
her  slight  kinship  with  the  Barclay  family.  In  return 
for  her  services  she  was  to  share  the  lessons  of  Paul  and 
Victor  Roy,  and  receive  besides  her  board  such  clothing 
as  Miss  Rebecca  might  deem  proper.  Jin,  the  negro  'j'irl. 
was  to  assist  wherever  it  might  be  necessary,  and  if  per- 
mitted to  do  so  by  Suzette,  she  was  also  to  help  in  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room.  A  small  sum  of  money  would 
be  set  aside  for  her  monthly,  to  be  handed  her  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year. 

All  this  was  as  far  as  possible  from  what  Crissy  had 
dreamed  when  she  had  quitted  the  farm  in  West  Texas. 
and  the  swarm  of  warm-hearted,  turbulent,  sunburned 
brothel's  and  sisters  there.  Her  stout  little  heart  quailed 
at  the  prospect  before  her.  "  But  you  don't  catch  me  go- 
ing back  alter  all  I've  said  about  learning  to  teach  and 
getting  the  Fork  Valley  school,"  she  said  to  herself,  en 
ergeticaliy  "I  reckon  I  can  get  along  if  I  try.  But 
pa  must  have  been  mistaken  about  my  looking  like  her. 
She  don't  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  me."  sheconcluded. 
Then  she  pushed  the  trunk  against  the  wall,  and  went 
over  to  the  dormer-window. 

The  street  below  was  wide  awake:  milk  carts  clattered 
up  and  down;  charcoal  wagons  jolted  over  the  cobble- 
stones; heavy  cotton-floats  thundered  by.  The  narrow 
banquettes  were  thronged  with  negro  women  hurrying 
to  and  returning  from  market. 

Crissy  opened  her  eyes  in  wonder  at  all  this  stir  and 
tumult.  Far  away  in  either  direction  she  could  see  the 


masts  and  sails  of  schooners  and  the  huge  pipes  and  com- 
plicated rising  of  ships  and  ocean  steamers.  These 
were  in  the  river,  those  in  the  <  >ld  Basin:  but  Crissy  did 
not  know  this,  and  she  wondered  vaguely  if  New  Oi- 
lcans was  built  on  an  island!  Nearly  opposite  was  a  wide 
gateway,  on  whose  tall  posts  crouched  two  marble  lions 
But  what  drew  and  held  the  child's  wandering  ga/e  was 
an  upper  window  just  across  the  street.  It  framed  at 
this  moment  four  bright  girl  faces,  crowned  with  clus- 
tering dark  curls  --  three  sisters,  Crissy  thought,  from 
four  to  nine  or  ten  years  old,  in  dainty  blouse  waists  and 
embroidered  collarettes;  and  a  little  house -maid  about 
her  own  age,  in  a  blue  calico  frock  and  white  cap.  When 
they  saw  her  standing  in  the  old  dormer  window  they 
nodded  gayly,  all  together,  and  shouted  a  greeting. 

11  sounded  so  pleasant  and  homelike!  She  nodded 
and  shouted  back,  all  at  once  light-hearted.  Then  she 
dropped  the  frayed  curtain  and  went  down  stairs. 

Torn  Woodruff's  son— for  so  Mamselle  Miss  continued 
to  speak  and  think  of  her — entered  at  once  upon  her  du- 
ties. That  very  day  she  cleared  up  the  long-disused 
school-room,  and  when  the  Professor  came  a  few  days 
later,  he  found  the  maps  unrolled  and  hung,  the  battered 
desks  drawn  up  in  line,  the  old  calico-covered  books  piled 
neatly  on  a  table — everything,  in  short,  ready  for  his 
four  pupils — Sharlo  and  Yak  counting  as  one.  on  a  low 
stool,  with  one  primer  between  them. 

The  oldest  of  a  large  and  boisterous  family,  Crissy  had 
been  trained,  as  it  were,  to  generalship;  but  more  than 
t  bat.  she-  had  a  "  way  with  her  ''  ("like  her  father,  "sighed 
Cousin  Rebecca),  and  in  an  astonishingly  short  time  her 
way  made  itself  felt  in  the  household  in  Toulouse  Street. 
Of  course  there  was  still  a  g'reat  deal  of  noise  and  wrang- 
ling, but  the  noise  was  less  savage  and  the  wrangling  sel- 
dom reached  the  point  of  blows.  The  Roys  no  longer 
came  to  the  breakfast  table  with  unwashed  faces  and  un- 
kempt hair.  They  ceased  to  be  impertinent  to  Mamselle 
Miss  and  impudent  to  Suzette.  Their  tops  and  kites  still 
littered  the  floors,  but  they  learned  not  to  scowl  when 
they  were  invited  to  wipe  their  muddy  shoes  before  ven- 
turing into  the  parlor. 

The  twins — still  unclaimed — did  what  they  had  done 
all  along.  They  followed  the  example  of  the  bigger  boys, 
and  from  being  disobedient  and  unmanageable,  became 
only  noisy  and  boisterous  once  more. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  all  this  that  Crissy  made 
no  mistakes.  She  was  but  thirteen  and  a  half  and  very 
impulsive,  sometimes  obstinate  and  impatient.  Often 
enough  she  fell  under  the  cold  and  merited  displeasure 
of  her  employer.  Then,  indeed,  she  was  down-hearted, 
and  longed  for  home  and  the  mother's  hearty  way  of 
scolding  and  forgiving.  But  not  a  word  of  this  reached 
the  Fork-  Valley  neighborhood  in  Texas. 

Jin  had  her  "way  with  her"  too.  Suzette  not  only 
tolerated  but  made  flattering  use  of  her  strong  young 
arms  and  tireless  feet.  To  Mamselle  Miss  she  was  a  hap- 
py reminder  of  the  dead  and  gone  plantation  days, 
when  a  brood  of  pickaninnies  used  to  swarm  up  to  the 
L'l-eat  house  from  the  quarters  to  dance  for  her  guests. 

. I  m's  own  hoe-down  was  an  unfailing  delight  to  Mam- 
selle Miss's  boys.  At  the  first  note  of  a  hand-organ  dron- 
ing in  the  street  she  would  gather  up  her  yellow  skirts 
and  bound  out  into  the  court,  with  her  turhaned  head 
throw  n  back,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her  white  teeth  shining 
between  her  parted  lips,  her  arms  hanging  loosely  at  her 
sides,  her  bare  feet  shuttling  almost  noiselessly  on  the 
stones. 

"  De  chile  sho  kin  mek  her  foot  talk,"  grinned  Uncle 
l>an.  the  charcoal  man,  dropping  his  bag  to  pat  a  juba. 

"Shucks,  chillen!"  she  cried  one  night,  stopping  sud'- 
denly,  and  flinging  herself,  panting,  upon  a  bench. 
"  Dat  ain'  nuthin'  ter  a  rabbit  dance,  dat  ain' !" 
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A  soft  moonlight  Hooded  the  court.  In  the 
deep  shadows  along  the  walls  there  was  a 
white  gleam  of  Easter  lilies.  A  mocking- 
bird hidden  ill  the  thicknesses  of  a  climb- 
ing rose  was  singing  gayly.  The  twins 
cuddled  against  their  dusky  playmate. 

"You  jes  ought  ter  see  a  rabbit-dance!" 
she  went  on.  "  II y  Ian' !  Ole  Mister  Jack- 
rabbit  he  sets  up  on  a  ole  stump  in  de 
brier  patch  wid  a  ban.jcr  in  his  ban'.  He's 
de  boss.  He  got  long  p'inted  yeers  dat 
stan'  up  on  de  top  o'  1iis  hade.  All  o'  de 
yuther  rabbits  ain'  iiuthin'  but  cotton-tails, 
an1  dey  'bleedge  ter  dance  when  Mister 
Jack-rabbit  pick  dat  banjer.  Hit  sho  is  a 
sight  ter  see  one  o'  dem  rabbit  dances.  I 
useter  see  'em  yamkr  wher'  me  an'  Miss 
Crix  come  t'uin." 

"Where's  wabbit  dance?"  interrupted 
Shnrlo  and  Yak  in  a  breath. 

"Now  jes  lis'ii  ter  dat!  You  is  de  beat- 
enes'  chillen  ter  ax  questions !  Well,  honey, 
ef  you  wants  ter  see  a  rabbit  dance,  you  got 
ter  pick  up  yo'  foot  an'  trubble  ter  Fork 
Valley.  An'  dat's  all  I  gwine  ter  tell  you. 
'Sides,  Miss  Cris  is  a-callin'  you.  Hit's  time 
you  was  savin'  yo'  pra'rs  an'  gittiii'  in  bed." 

And   the  very  next  morning   the  twins 
were  missing.      The  house  was  ransacked 
from    top    to    bottom,  the   outer  and  inner 
courts  searched,  the  street  explored.      In  vain.      They  had 
disappeared  as  suddenly  and  almost  as   mysteriously  as 
they  had  come. 

It  was  an  anxious  and  forlorn  group  that  gathered  at 
last  about  the  bench  in  the  court  whereon  lay  two  wooden 
bowls  upturned,  with  a  couple  of  spoons  beside  them,  and 
a  handful  of  bread-crumbs  scattered  about. 

"I  gin  dem  chillen  dey  bread  an1  milk  my  own  se'f 
jes  'bout  sunup,"  remarked  Jin,  mournfully. 

"  \Yill  they  fall  into  the  river,  Cris  ?"  whispered  Victor, 
fearfully. 

"Oh,  what  will  Paul  say?"  moaned  Mamselle  Miss, 
pale  and  distraught. 

"  yncl  bonheur-r-r  f  said  Louis  the  Fourteenth  from 
his  perch. 

"Mamselle  Miss,"  said  Crissy — she  had  long  ago  dis- 
carded the  more  familiar  address — "go  up  stairs  and  lie 
down,  or  you  will  be  having  one  of  your  bad  headaches. 
Suzette,  give  Mamselle  Miss  and  the  boys  their  breakfast, 
please.  Paul,  you  and  Victor  must  go  into  the  school- 
room, after,  and  be  ready  for  lessons.  I'm  going  to  find 
the  twins.  Come  along,  Jin." 

She  spoke  so  confidently  (though  her  heart  was  throb- 
bing wildly)  that  everybody  felt  at  once  relieved.  Mam- 
selle Miss  followed  her  advice  almost  meekly.  The  boys 
crept  into  the  house  after  her,  and  an  unexpected  quiet 
fell  upon  the  house. 

Hurrying  down  the  corridor,  Crissy  explained  to  her 
companion  that  they  would  take  different  routes  in  their 
search.  Jin  would  follow  Royal  Street  toward  the  ca- 
thedral; she  herself  would  go  toward  the  American  Quar- 
ter. As  they  closed  the  heavy  street  door  behind  them, 
and  started  on  their  quest  in  a  city  that  was  almost  un- 
known to  them,  a  sharp  clap  of  thunder  shook  the  high 
buildings,  followed  by  the  first  splashing  drops  of  what 
is  known  in  Freiichtowii  as  a  Hooding  rain. 

Now  Sharlo  and  Yak  had  set  out  for  Fork  Valley  to 
see  a  rabbit  dance. 

"Wabbit  dance,"  Sharlo  had  suggested,  stuffing  the 
last  spoonful  of  bread- crumbs  in  his  mouth;  "Wabbit 
dance!"  Yak  had  responded,  dropping  his  bowl  and 
spoon;  whereupon  they  had  started  off,  bareheaded.  By 
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a  rare  chance  the  grille  was  unlocked.  They  stepped  out, 
and  trotted  along  the  banquette  hand  in  hand  as  far  as 
the  corner,  quite  unnoticed  by  the  early  morning  pedes- 
trians. But  at  the  corner  they  parted  company.  Yak 
lingered  obstinately  in  front  of  a  show-window  whose 
glories  fascinated  him;  and  when  he  finally  tore  himself 
away,  Sliario  had  disappeared.  He  drifted  down  Royal 
Street  alone,  making  casual, unheeded  inquiries  of  passers- 
by  concerning  Fork  Valley  and  the  rabbit  dance.  The 
sudden  peal  of  thunder  aforementioned  terrified  him  ;  lie 
stumbled,  trembling  and  weeping,  into  a  dingy  shop  filled 
with  plaster  of- Paris  images  of  saints,  Cupids,  and  firemen, 
and  crouched  unseen  in  a  corner.  There,  when  the  flood- 
ing rain  was  over,  Jin  found  him,  fast  asleep,  his  curly 
head  on  his  arm,  his  fat  legs  doubled  under  him,  at  the 
feet  of  a  tall  benign  Virgin  with  the  Holy  Child  on  her 
breast. 

Sharlo,  more  venturesome,  tramped  resolutely  to  and 
fro  in  a  maze  of  side  streets,  enjoying  himself  hugely. 
At  the  sound  of  the  thunder  he  too  took  to  his  heels, 
screaming  at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  But  when  nothing 
came  of  it,  and  the  warm  pattering  raindrops  began  to 
beat  upon  his  face,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  with  a  glad 
shout.  To  be  "out  in  the  rain"  was  a  long-cherished 
but  unhoped-for  desire.  The  rabbit  dance  went  out  of 
his  head.  He  walked  on,  shouting  shrilly.  When  the 
pattering'  drops  became  a  drenching  downpour,  he  did 
not  like  it  quite  so  well,  but  he  plodded  bravely  along  in 
water  up  to  his  knees,  blinking  his  eyelids  and  shaking 
his  head  like  a  curly  puppy. 

He  came  at  length  upon  some  boys  who  were  whoop- 
ing and  yelling1  in  the  water.  They  were  launching  bits 
of  plank,  old  tin  cans,  and  the  like  on  the  yellow  torrent 
that  rushed  into  the  deep  gutter  at  the  corner.  It  was 
still  raining,  but  the  sun  was  beginning  to  break  through 
the  clouds. 

Sharlo  joined  the  noisy  crowd,  and  whooped  and  yelled 
with  the  best.  Suddenly  a  floating  shingle  struck  his 
legs.  He  lost  his  balance,  and  was  swept  instantly  off 
his  feet.  He  heard  a  shout  from  the  boys  as  he  was 
borne  swiftly  along  thecurrent.  He  threw  up  his  hands, 
clutching  the  air,  choking  and  sputtering.  He  saw  a  big 
boy  spring  toward  him;  then  all  at  once  he  was  swirled 
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under    the'    iron    bridge    tlial    spanned    the    gutli-r.   anil    ;i 
doadlv  darkness  closed  over  liiin. 

When  she  parted  with  Jin  ai  tin-  corner.  C'rissy  walk 
i'd  rapidly  to  Canal  Street,  unmindful  of  the  shower,  ask- 
ing questions  here  and  I  here',  ami  peering  an  xie  >usl  y  down 
cornilors  and  into  open  doorways.  Her  part  in  the  search 
was.  however,  destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  Unused 
to  the  croude-d  sidewalks,  and  bewildered  by  (lie  hurry 
and  scurry  about  her,  she  stopped  just  half  a  second  too 
Long  ou  a  wel  .Tossing.  She  felt  a  sudden  blow  on  her 
shoulder,  and  she  lurched  forward  and  fell.  The  cart 
whose  shaft  had  dealt  the  blow  drew  up  a  moment,  and 
then  rattled  on.  She  lay  on  the  banquette  whither  she 
was  carried  by  the  man  who  picked  her  up,  staring  blank- 
ly at  the  gathering  crowd.  Once  or  twice  she  lost  con- 
sciousness; but  she  was  tingling  with  pain,  and  her  senses 
were  all  alive  when  she  was  lifted  into  the  big  black 
ambulance  of  the  Charity  Hospital. 

The  dark-capped  young  students  spoke  gently  to  her, 
and  smiled  encouragement  as  the  ambulance  jolted  on  its 
way.  She  tried  to  smile  back,  but  hers  was  a  wan  and 
tl uttering  smile  that  ended  in  utter  unconsciousness. 

[lO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE   CHOICE   OP  A  PROFESSION. 

BY   JAMES   BUCKHAM. 

rrillERK  are  three  things  which  should  inline-nee  tin-  clioii t' 

_L  a  profession:  the  first  is  aptitude;  the  second,  heredity: 
the  third,  opportunity. 

Aptitude  is  the  most  important.  It  is  nature's  index-finger, 
pointing  out  the  road  which  we  are  best  fitted  to  pursue  in  life. 
Almost  every  young  person  has  a  strung  liking  lor  some  particu- 
lar kind  of  work,  and  a  marked  facility  and  skill  in  its  perform- 
ance. One  will  take  to  nice h allies,  another  to  trade,  another  to 
seuiie  form  of  art.  another  to  :i  certain  science,  amit  her  to  books 
and  reading,  and  so  on.  Aptitudes  arc  \cry  various,  and  it  is 
well  that  they  are  so.  tor  this  would  lie  a  very  one-sided  kind 
of  world  if  we  were  all  engagi'il  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same. 
pursuit.  Nature  has  so  arranged  it  liy  giving  us  these  various 
and  marked  aptitudes,  that  a  proper  balance  and  proportion 
shall  be  preserved  aiming  the  different  kinds  of  work  in  the 
world,  and  that  each  kind  shall  lie  performed  by  those  \\  ho  have 
an  enthusiasm  for  it,  and  a  natural  facility  in  doing  it. 

In  the  choice  of  a  profession,  t  hen,  t  he  lirst  important  ques- 
tion which  a  boy  or  girl  should  ask  is  this,  "In  what  direct  ion 
does  my  aptitude  lie  .'"'  For  in  that  direct  ion  the  greatest  amount 
and  most  effective  kind  of  work  can  lie  done  with  the  expendi- 
1  lire  of  a.  given  amount  of  energy.  In  the  great  majority  of  ca.-e.-, 
aptitudes  are  not  hard  to  determine;  indeed,  tin-  difficult  thing 
would  lie  to  overlook  and  disregard  them.  Hoys  and  girls  turn 
(o  «hal  interests  them  as  naturally  as  the  leaf  of  a.  plant  turns 
toward  the  sunlight.  You  may  lie  sure  that  the.  bo\  who  will 
make  a  good  artist  is  going  to  be  interested  in  all  kinds  of  beau- 
tiful forms  and  colors  while  he  is  young,  lie  will  notice  these, 
things  when  others  are  blind  to  them,  and  at  an  early  age  he 
\\  ill  begin  to  try  and  re|n  odnec  them. 

So,  likewise,  a  girl  who  has  a  genuine'  aptitude  for  music  will 
be  quick  to  appreciate  the  language  of  music.  .She,  svill  learn  to 
play  or  sing  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  exercise  of  her  gift  \\ill  al- 

W:i\s   be  a  source  of  keen   delight    to   her. 

Aptitudes  frequently  crop  out  \ei\  early  in  the  games  and 
amusements  of  children.  The  horn  merchant  "ill  ha\  e  a  passion 
for  "  playing  store'1;  the  inventor  or  machinist  will  be  al»a\s 
trying  to  "make'  something":  the  embryo  teacher  will  lie  per- 
fect l\  contented  only  in  the  midst  of  her  mimic  school.  I  knew 
a  hoy  —  now  a  successful  minister  \\  ho  was  never  so  happy  as 
when,  mounted  upon  chair  or  table,  he  could  repeat  scraps  of 
Sunday-school  wisdom  to  an  admiring  circle  of  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Aptitudes  will  out.  There  is  very  lit  I  le  danger  of  mistak-  in 

determi g  the.  kind  of  woik  which  nature  intends  we  should 

do.  Hut  there  is  another  factor  which  should  be  considered  ill 
choosing  a  profession,  and  it  is  often  a  very  helpful  factor  when, 
as  may  happen,  there  seems  to  be  no  particular  aptitude'  for 
any  one  kind  of  work.  This  second  factor  is  heredity.  It  is  the 
latent,  transmitted,  stored-up  power  of  doing  well  whac  one's 


ancestors  ha\e  li.ibi  I  nally  done  well.  The  children  of  musicians 
gem- 1  ally  ha\  e  a  gilt  lor  music.  The  children  of  mechanics  ha\  e 
an  aptitude  for  tools  and  machinery.  The  sons  of  ministers — 
especially  if  they  conn-  from  a  long  line  of  preachers  —  are  apt 
in  have  :i  uill  for  public  speaking.  If,  then,  a  boy  displays  no 
particular  apt  it  mle.  t  here  is  the  strongest  probability  that  suc- 
cess in  lite  for  him  \\ill  be  found  in  his  lather's  profession.  II 
he  disphus  a  liking  for  more  than  one  kind  of  work,  let  I  he  con- 
sidcralion  of  liercditN  have  Us  due  weight  \\ilh  him  when  one 
of  those  preleienees  is  for  his  father's  profession.  The  chances 
are  that  a  bo\  u  ill  succeed  best  ill  that  for  "  hi eli  he  has  an  iu- 
hciitcd  fitness.  As  a  rule,  hoys  do  "  step  into  their  fathers' 
shoes":  and  a  wise  arrangement  it  i.i,  for  thus  there  is  culti- 
vated from  general  ion  to  generation  a  faculty  and  skill  fordoing 
certain  kinds  of  work,  which  must  produce, by  the  principle  ot 
natural  selection,  those  vtho  are  progressively  better  and  bcllci 
lilted  for  performing  these  tasks. 

The  third  and  least  important  consideration  in  choosing  a 
profession  is  opportunity.  Sometimes  all  doors  seem  to  stand 
\\  ide  open  to  a  certain  line  of  work,  while  to  all  other  lines  they 
are  tightly  closed.  There  certainly  are  cases  when  such  ap- 
parently "providential"  openings  should  not  be  disregarded, 
especially  if  the  opportunity  which  offers  is  of  a  nature  to  en- 
force hereditary  fitness.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  hoy  has  a 
chance  to  go  into  a  machine  shop  as  assistant  to  his  father.  If 
lie  has  no  strong  desire  and  aptitude  for  another  kind  of  work, 
and  is  ready  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  here  is  cer- 
tainly an  opportunity  which  he  ought  not  to  ignore.  The  open- 
ing is  one  which,  if  he  avails  himself  of  it,  may  result  in  success- 
ful service  and  rapid  promotion. 

Young  people  may  properly  consider  leadings  of  this  kind  as 
well  as  those  of  aptitude  and  Levedity.  A  young  man's  entire 
future  often  depends  upon  his  getting  a  chalice  to  work  at  a 
certain  critical  time.  If  opportunity  for  work  which  is  not  dis- 
tasteful oilers  itself,  and  the  desire  to  accept  it  is  not  offset  by 
a  stronger  desire,  to  do  some  other  kind  of  work,  let  this  factor 
in  the  choice  of  a  profession  be  given  the  consideration  which 
it  deserves.  Many  a  man  of  influence  and  power  can  trace  his 
success  1  ack  to  the  point  where,  as  he  stood  helplessly  confront- 
ing the  problem  of  life,  a  pathway  was  suddenly  opened  for  him 
into  some  field  of  honorable  and  congenial  labor.  It  was  his 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  that  opportunity,  and  his  faithful 
and  earnest  use  of  it,  which  gave  him  an  effective  start  in  life. 


THE    DANCING    BEAK. 

I!  Y     ALBERT    BIG  BLOW     PAINE. 

OH,  it's  liddlc-dc-dum  and  fiddle-de-dee, 
The  dancing  bear  ran  away   with   me; 
For  the   organ-grinder  lie  came   to  town 
With   a  jolly   old   bear  in  a  coat  of  bro\\n. 
And   the,    funny  old   chap  joined   hands  with   me', 
While  I  cut  a  caper  and  so  did  he. 
The-n   't\\as   lidellc-eh'-dnm   anil  fiddle-de-dee, 
I   looked  at  him,  and  he  winked  at  me. 
Anel  I    whispered  a  word   in  his  shaggy  ear, 
Anil  I  said,  "I   will  go  with  you,  my  dear." 

Then   the  dancing  hear  he  smiled  anil  said, 

Well,  he,  didn't   say   lunch,  but  he   nodded   his  head, 

As   the  organ-grinder  began  to  play 

"(  her   the    hills  and    far  a«a\ ." 

With  a   fiddle-de-dum  and  a  fiddle-de-dee; 

Oh,  I   leieikeel   at   him  and  he    winked  at  me, 

Ami  my   heart    was  light  and   the  day  was  fair, 

And  away   I   went    wilh   the  dancing  bear. 

Oh,  'tis   liehlle-de-dnm  and  liddle-de-dee-, 

The  dancing   hear  came  back   with   me: 

For  the  sugar-plum   trees   were,  stripped   and   hare, 

And    \M'   couldn't  find  cookies  any «  here. 

And   the  seileiun  old  fellow  he  sighed  and  said, 

Well,  he-  dieln't  say   much,  but   he  shook   his   head, 

While'   I  looked   at  1dm   and   he   blinked  at  me 

Till  I  shed  a  tear  and  so  did  he; 

And   both  ed'  us  thought  of  our  supper  that  lay 

Over  the.  hills  and  far  away. 

Then   the  dancing  bear  lie  took  my  hand, 

Anel  we  hurried  away  through  the  twilight  laud: 

Anel  'twas  fiihlle-de-dum  and  fnldlc-de-i,ee 

When  the  dancing  hear  came  back   with  me. 
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SOME    STORIES    OF  ARTISTS. 

IN  il,r  olden  .lays  artists  were  obliged  to  make  their  o\\n 
paints  and  mix  their  n\vn  colors.  This.  perhaps,  is  our  ..I 
Ilic  reasons  w  h\  sol  in'  of  tlir  ]ni  in  tin^s  of  tin-  Mil  ill  li'  Ages  art-  so 
brilliant  to-da.\ .  because  tin-  materials  ns.-il  were  purer,  although 
quite  crude.  Of  the  artists  of  Greece  aud  Rome  we  know  verj 
little,  except  what  is  told  ot'  them  in  history  or  trailit  ion,  for  w  e 
liavi-  lint  few  r\ani[ili'.s  of  their  \vorUs. 

Aetion  was  a  Grecian  painter  of  jl.ont  tin-  tinn-  of  Alexander, 
and  In'  won  a  wife  by  liis  great  \vorU.  He  painted  a  picture 
vailed  the  "  Nuptials  of  Alexander  ami  Koxane,"  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Olympic  Games.  It  created  Mich  a  stir  that  one 
of  t  he  .judges  cried  iii  admiration,  "  I  reserve  crowns  for  the  vic- 
torious athletes,  but  I  give  my  daughter  ill  marriage  to  tin- 
painter  Action,  as  a  recompense  for  his  picture."  Aetion  was 
one  of  the  artists  who  excelled  in  the  art  ot  mixing  his  colors; 
lie  could  noi  no  to  the  nearest  art  store  and  purchase  them  as 
urtists  do  to-day.  Mariotto  Albertinelli,  w  ho  lived  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  a  painter  w  ho  spent  much  time  in  endeavor- 
ing to  produce  certain  mixtures  in  oil.  He  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful, and  objected  so  much  to  the  criticism  he  received  that  he 
gave  up  painting  and  kept  a  tavern,  but  his  name  as  a  painter 
still  lives,  while  his  tavern-keeping  record  has  passed  away. 
One  can  better  appreciate  the  results  of  those  days  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome. 

The  most  celebrated  Grecian  painter  is  said  to  have  been 
Apelles.  lie  sought  to  attain  accuracy,  and  once  left  a  picture 
in  a  public  place  and  stood  where  he  could  hear  the  criticisms 
upon  it.  A  cobbler  made  some  remark  about  a  shoe  he  had 
painted,  and  Apelles  at  once  corrected  it,  but  when  the  cobbler 
began  to  make  remarks  upon  a  leg.  the  master  bade  him  hold  his 
peace  and  criticise  only  shoes.  It.  was  Apelles  who  visited  the 
studio  of  Protogenes  in  Rome,  and  finding  the  artist  absent,  drew 
a  thin  colored  line  in  such  a  way  that,  the  Roman  knew  that,  only 
his  Grecian  brother  could  have  done  it.  Hut  not  to  be  outdone, 
Protogenes  drew  a  thinner  line  upon  that  of  Apelles,  and  when 
this  was  seen,  Apelles  drew  a  third  line  upon  that  of  Prologem-. 
This  panel  was  then  carried  to  Koine,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  work  of  art,  so  says  the  story,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Ca:sars. 

Vandvck,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Kiibens.  had  much  pride  in  his 
own  work,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  tale.  The  canons  of  a 
•certain  church  asked  him  to  paint  a  picture  for  them,  and  when 
it  was  done  and  they  saw  it,  the  canons  called  him  a  "dauber." 
and  went  away  disgusted.  Vaudyck  was  only  a  young  man 
then  and  had  no  redress,  but  after  a  while  some  critics  passed 
upon  the  picture  and  declared  it  to  be  wonderful.  The  canons 
were  sorry  for  their  mistake,  and  to  make  amends  gave  him  a 
eonimission  for  two  more  pictures.  But  Vandvck  was  on  his 
dignity,  and  he  sent  them  word  that  there  were,  plenty  of 
"daubers"  in  their  own  place  without  calling  upon  those  of 
Antwerp.  When  in  Haarlem,  Vandyek  called  upon  Fran/  Hals, 

and,  without  king  himself  known,  said  that  he  was  anxious 

to  have  his  portrait  painted,  but  as  he.  was  in  a  great  hurry, 
he  could  spa  re  I  nit  I  wo  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  I  i  me  the  portrait 
must  be  done.  Hals  went  to  work  and  finished  it,  and  Vandvck 
was  much  pleased.  Hut  portrait-painting  seemed  a  very  lit.tle 
thing,  said  Vandyek,  and  he  asked  Hals  to  change  places  with 
him.  Hals  did  so,  and  as  Vandyek  finished  his  work,  Hals  hugged 
him  enthusiastically,  saying,  "  You  arc  Vandyek  ;  no  one  but  he 
•can  do  what  you  have  done,"  and  so  the  two  great  masters  be- 
came acquainted. 


SPORTING    RULES    FOR   BOYS. 

III.  -HAKE  -Hl'NTIXii. 

DO  not  hunt  hares  with  a  hair -brush.  You  might  just  as 
well  try  to  curry  favor  with  your  school-teacher  with  a 
ciirrv-comb  as  do  this.  The  only  boy  that  ever  tried  it  was  so 
laughed  at  by  his  playmates,  that  when  he  grew  up  he  became  a 
circus  clown, and  died  of  mortification  because  every  one  stopped 
laughing  at  him  at  once. 

Do  not.  think  because  a,  hare  has  very  long  ears  that  the  most 
attractive  bait  with  which  to  set  a  trap  for  him  are  ear-tabs. 
He  has  no  use  for  them,  and  would  probably  think  you  were 
playing  a  joke  on  him,  and  hares  cannot  appreciate  jokes. 

Hunt  the  bare  in  silence.  The  creature  himself  may  be  out 
of  your  ear-shot,  but  remember  that  the  length  of  his  ear-shot  is 
tremendous,  and  you  may  be,  for  all  you  can  tell,  right  in  it. 

Hare-hunting  should  never  be  indulged  in  on  dark  nights  or 


on  foggy  days.  Some  confusion  is  likely  to  arise  if  this  rule  is 
hoi  <tlte\ed  vtrietlv.  \Yhell  the  writer  \\  as  a  !'«>>  in'  i-hased  a 
hare  ten  miles  through  a  fog  one  afternoon,  and  when  finally  it 
w  a.-,  caught,  it  turned  out  lo  be  a  kit  ten. 

It  is  perfect  ly  correct  to  chase  hari's  on  horseback  if  \  ou  w  isli 
to.  but  remember  to  dismount  in  ease  you  desire  to  pursue  your 
game  into  a  densely  wooded  tract.  It  is  nexer  good  form  lo  lei 
xonr  horse  run  helter-skelter  into  a  densely  wooded  trad,  be- 
cause you  might  strike  .some  of  the  trees  with  your  head,  which 
is  not  particularly  good  for  the  trees. 

If  you  see  an  old  gen  lie  man's  wig  blown  oft'  on  a  windy  March 
day.  and  you  hasten  to  recover  it  for  him,  you  may  allude  to  it 
as  chasing  the  hair  if  you  wish  to,  but  not  in  the  old  gentle- 
man's presence.  An  allusion  of  this  kind  might  result,  in  his  be- 
coming angry,  and  not  giving  you  a  nickel  for  your  trouble. 

Never  let  the  hare  understand  beforehand  that  you  intend 
hunting  him.  Violation  of  this  rule  will  probably  result,  in  his 
going  off  on  a  vacation.  The  best  way  to  conceal  your  intention 
from  a  possible  eavesdropping  hare  is  to  allude  to  him  alwaxs 
by  his  Latin  name — in  America,  LI/HIX  .liii<i-ii-<uinx  ;  in  the  Polar 
regions,  Lepiis  Timidus  or  An-tit-nx.  The  hare,  never  having  stud- 
ied Latin,  will  be  easily  mystified  by  this  course,  and  will  never 
dream  that  he  is  the  person  alluded  to. 

Hounds  are  used  for  coursing  hares  invariably.  You  must 
not.  therefore,  under  any  circumstances,  chase  them  with  poo- 
dles, St.  Bernards,  black  and  tans,  yellow,  or  Mexican  hairless 
dogs.  If  \ou  must  course  hares  with  Mexican  hairless  dogs,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  violate  rule  four  of  this  series,  and  do  it 
in  the  dark  or  under  cloak  of  a  fog. 

It  is  always  well  to  limit  the  distance  covered  in  chasing 
hares.  A  hare  that  isn't,  caught  under  eighty  miles  should  not 
be  chased  further.  He  would  be  so  muscular  that  you  couldn't 
possibly  eat  him. 

If  you  are  not  a  particularly  good  shot,  aim  your  gun  at  some 
point  where  the  hare  is  not,  and  you  will  stand  a  better  chance 
of  hitting  him.  If  yon  are  a  good  shot,  and  the  hare  is  running 
his  level  best,  aim  about  a  mile  ahead  of  him.  That  is  about, 
the  start  most  hares  can  give  a  bullet.  This  rule  might  be  con- 
densed to  read  :  When  shooting  at  hares,  never  aim  at  the  hare. 
Do  not  try  to  catch  hares  by  the  tail.  The  reason  for  this 
rule  is  that  hares  have  no  tails  worth  mentioning. 

After  having  caught  \our  hare,  if  you  intend  making  him  over 
into  a  soup  yourself,  iio  not  try  to  pluck  his  fur  out  as  you  would 
the  feathers  of  a  goose,  but  send  him  to  the  barber  and  have  him 
shaved.  CAHLYI.E  SMITH. 


TIIE    LEGEND    OF   C1IOCORUA. 

rilHL  poet  Whit.tier  has  his  home  in  summer  among  the  foot- 
J-  hills  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  in  one  of  his  local  songs 
he  writes, 

"Through  Sandwich  notch   the   west  wind  sang 

Good-morrow  to   the  cotter; 
And  once  again  ( 'Imcorim's  horn 
Of  shadow  pierced  the  water." 

Chocorua,  which  can  be  seen  from  the  poet's  home,  is  a  tall 
mountain,  perfectly  bare  on  top,  and  bereft  of  all  vegetation. 
There  is  a  native  legend  in  connection  with  it,  as  with  all  old 
Indian  localities,  that  is  very  interesting. 

Chocorua  was  the  chief  of  a  great  tribe  who  dwelt  on  the 
borders  of  what  Whittier  calls  "  his  broad  Lake  Ossipee."  For 
years  the  tribe  and  their  mighty  chief  were  supreme:  but  one 
dav  the  white  man  came.  The  strange  visitors  had  conquered 
all  the  other  Indians,  but  Chocorua  was  bound  not  to  submit. 
For  days  and  days  the  battle  raged,  until  the  chief  alone  was 
left,  and  he  fled  from  the  conquerors.  The  white  men  followed 
him  on  and  on,  pressing  close  behind,  until  the  chief  sped  up  the 
rugged  mountain-side  and  left  his  enemies  below.  Then  he 
raised  his  hands  aloft,  and  prayed  to  the  Great.  Spirit  to  grant 
his  final  wish:  and  he  cursed  the  mountain  ou  which  he  stood. 
and  ordered  nothing  to  grow  upon  the  summit  while  the  while 
man  held  the  land.  Long  and  hard  was  his  curse  upon  the 
mountain-top:  and  when  he  had  finished,  night  bad  come,  and 
the  chief  leaped  into  the  darkness,  and  vanished  from  sight 
for  evermore.  And,  runs  the  legend,  from  that  time  forth  the 
mountain  was  called  Chocorua,  and  the  curse  of  the  old  Indian 
was  fulfilled,  for  to-day  it  is  bare  and  bleak. 

Such  was  the  story  told  one  summer's  night  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  just  as  the  uioou  outlined  it  against  the 
sky. 
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WATEUMELON    ON    DRAUGHT. 


WHAT   PROFESSOR   OWL  SAYS. 

I'licn •T'.SMiis  OWL  has  always  been  known  as  a  bird  i if  great 
knowledge;  hence  we  can  believe  Iliat  what  lie  says  is  true. 
Here  is  what  Professor  Owl  says  : 

The  brain  of  the  ostrich  is  so  small  that  Hcliogahalns  desir- 
ing  a  supper  ot'  ostrich  brains  had  to  make  use  of  the  heads  of 
sixteen  hundred  ostriches. 

A  lish  with  two  heads  was  found  at  Old  Orchard  Beach  not 
long  ago.  Hmv  wise  that  lish  must  have  lieen  !  The  I'ml'i  ssoj 
wishes  lie  had  two  heads,  so  that  he  could  be  vi.ser. 

Some  wise  men  think  that  very  many  of  the  ra\s  of  the  sun 
can  In-  lirounht  to  shine  upon  a  large  mass  of  water  until  it  turns 
into  steam.  1'rot'cssor  Owl  says  they  may  he  right. 


UNCLE  JAKE  ON   AMBITION. 

"DON'T  you  be  too  ambitions,  Izik.  A  one-story  house  can't 
stan' a  mansard-roof,  any  ino'n  a  yearliu'  calf  kin  haul  a  six-boss 
\\:i;_;i;in  wid  a  dog  undali  it.  An' fill  hauioreovah,  I  would  have 
it  bore  iu  upon  yo'  mine  'at  de  man  what's  hardest  to  shake  film 


de  laddah  is  liim  what's  sassilied  fer  to  go  up  it  one  rung  at  a, 
time.  You  kin  climb  half  dc  way  up  a  laddah  an'  stay  thar, 
1/ik  :  but  it's  might  v  seldom  a  man  lines  it  amongst  his  able- 
ncsses  tn  fall  half-way  down.  When  he  done  lose  he  grip, 

lie  | ty  gin'ly  always  bouu'  to  tctch  boltom  wid  a  kerflop  'at 

'11  knock  all  he  thinks  onleu  he  knowlcdge-lm.x,  an'  leave  liim 
to  'siddah  all  de  res'  of  his  life  why  his  mnddah  an'  laddah 
didn't  swap  him  off  fer  some  uddah  fool  v\en  he  \\uza  innocent 
baby.  Ambiiion  are  a  good  pet  to  keer  for,  I/.ik  :  but  it  '11  pay 
\ou  to  know  fer  sartin,  while  you's  nnssiu'  it,  weddah  de  beast 
are  a  \  oung  pup  or  :i  lion's  whelp." 


VAIN    WISHES. 
I'D  like  to  spend  vacation-time 

A -journey  ing  around. 
And   visit  every    foreign    clime 

That   on    the  earth    is   found. 

I'll   like  to  go   to  Spain   or   K  ranee. 

Or  else   to  Africa, 
And  join   ;i  cara\an,  perchance, 

That  starts  from   Zanzibar. 

To  visit  every  distant   port, 
The   Russian   and   the    Hutch, 

Would   be,  I   think,  such   charming  sport, 
I   wouldn't   care   w  Inch  much. 

I'd  love   to  go  to   far   Bombay, 

St.  Petersburg,  or  Koine; 
But  I  must   spend   my    holiday 

In  staying  right  at  home. 


HER   BEVERAGE. 

"  .MAY  1  ha\  c  a  cup  of  tea  .'"  asked  the  small  girl  in  the  high 
chair. 

"  It's  such  a  warm  day,1'  returned  the  lady  at  the  head  of  I  he. 
table,  "  that  I  thought  you  chicks  would  like  lemonade.  Isn't. 
It  good  .'" 

She  stirred  in  plenty  of  sugar,  and  handed  the  small  girl  a 
tumblerful  of  lemonade. 

"I  suppose  any  beverage  will  do!"  sighed  the  small  girl,  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  be  polite. 


"  AH,  UA! 
IT   18  TO 


I   HRAB    ANOTHER   VICTIM    ON    TUB    8TAIK9.        WilAT   JOLLY 
DRAW    OCX—" 


SAY,  I  WANT  TI1IS  EIGHT  TUSK  DKAWN  OUT  IN  ABOUT  THEEC 
M1NUTKB,  SO  I  CAN  GET  ABOUND  IN  T1MK  FOTt  TJIK  PARAT>F..  IT  AOIIE8 
LIKK  SIXTY,  AND  I'M  JUST  AB  UUO68  AS  A  liKAR,  SO  ItR  IN  A  HUltKY." 

(Unpleasant  prospect  for  the  dt'ittixf.) 
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THE     BROKEN     PADDLE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 


BY    W.   3.   HENDERSON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TWO  thing's  were  troubling  Johnnie  Davis.  The  first 
was  the  evident  dislike  of  Franklin  Beers,  chief  of 
scouts,  for  Henry  Davis,  the  boy's  father;  the  second 
was  the  curious  looks  and 
actions  of  Hunting -Dog, 
the  new  Indian  scout.  Hen- 
ry Davis  was  known  all 
through  that  region  as  Fea- 
ther-Foot, and  was  account- 
ed one  of  the  very  best 
scouts  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  Franklin 
Beers  was  madly  jealous  of 
this  man's  rising  reputa- 
tion, and  was  ready  to  do 
anything  in  his  power  to  in- 
jure him.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate for  Davis  that  the  com- 
manding officer,  Major  Cro- 
glian,  was  such  a  young 
man.  Had  he  been  older, 
Beers  would  have  had  less 
iiifhience  with  him;  but  as 
it  was,  Beers  had  so  worked 
upon  his  mind  that  he  was 
ready  to  believe  anything. 

Hunting-Dog,  the  Indian, 
had  arrived  at  the  fort  a 
short  time  before  this  story 
begins.  He  had  come  in 
from  the  woods,  tattered 
and  worn,  and  had  said  that 
he  was  a  Delaware,  travel- 
ling Westward  in  search  of 
the  relatives  of  his  dead 
wife,  who  had  been  a  Wyan- 
dotte.  He  offered  to  remain 
at  the  fort  and  serve  as  a 
scout  till  the  end  of  the  war, 
if  the  commanding  officer 
would  consent  to  feed  and 
arm  him.  Major  Croghan 
took  the  Indian  into  his 
service,  but  both  Johnnie 
Davis  and  his  father  thought 
the  savage  showed  a  sus- 
picious interest  in  the  talk 
of  the  garrison.  They  de- 


cided to  keep  an  eye  on   the  savage,  and  contrived   to 
have  him  assigned  to  scouting  duty  in  their  company. 

At  the  time  when  the  incidents  about  to  be  described 
took  place  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  the  second 
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war  for  independence.  While  Napoleon  was  shaking 
Europe  to  its  centre  our  country  maintained  a  strict  neu- 
trality, and  thus  our  merchant  vessels,  "being  allowed 
free  intercourse  between  English  and  French  ports,  en- 
joyed the  vast  advantages  of  a  profitable  carrying  trade 
between  them."  But  Great  Britain  and  France  were  so 
eager  to  injure  one  another  that  they  did  not  consider  the 
rights  of  this  country.  England  declared  the  whole  coast 
of  Europe,  from  Elbe,  in  Germany,  to  Brest,  in  France,  to 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  Napoleon  proclaimed  the 
British  islands  to  be  in  a  similar  state.  Then  American 
ships  began  to  be  seized  by  English  and  French  cruisers. 
To  make  matters  worse,  England  claimed  the  right  to 
search  American  vessels  for  supposed  deserters  from  the 
British  navy ;  and  thus  some  American  sailors  were  press- 
ed into  the  service  of  England.  The  result  was  that  en- 
gagements were  fought  between  English  and  American 
men-of-war,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  demand- 
ed that  Congress  should  take  action. 

Matters  on  the  land  were  quite  as  bad  as  they  were 
on  the  water.  In  the  spring  of  1811,  the  celebrated 
Shawnee  chief  Tecumseh,  assisted  by  his  twin-brother, 
the  Prophet,  succeeded  in  forming  a  confederation  of  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  Northwest,  embracing  the  Delawares, 
Shawnees,  Wyandottes,  Miamies,  Kickapoos,  Winneba- 
gos,  and  Chippewas.  It  was  evident  that  these  savages 
were  incited  to  union  against  our  country  by  British  in- 
fluence from  Canada.  The  frontier  settlers  became  so 
much  alarmed  by  the  dances  and  rites  of  the  Indians, 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1811  General  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, grandfather  of  President  Benjamin  Harrison, 
marched  against  the  Prophet's  town  at  the  junction  of 
the  Wabash  and  Tippecanoe  rivers  in  Indiana.  The  Ind- 
ians tried  to  surprise  the  soldiers,  but  were  beaten  in  a 
desperate  battle.  This  battle,  in  which  the  hand  of  Great 
Britain  was  plainly  evident,  added  to  the  outrages  at  sea, 
resulted  in  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  England 
on  June  19,  1812.  Congress  at  once  went  to  work  to 
strengthen  the  army  and  the  m.vy,  and  the  war  began  in 
solemn  earnest.  Tecumseh  a  ad  his  Indian  forces  openly 
joined  hands  with  the  English,  and  kept  up  a  deadly  con- 
flict in  the  Northwest.  Our  little  navy  covered  itself 
with  glory  at  sea,  but  one  of  the  most  decisive  naval 
battles  of  the  war  was  fought  011  Lake  Erie  in  1813,  al- 
most simultaneously  with  a  signal  defeat  of  English  and 
Indian  forces  on  the  land  near  the  lake.  It  is  to  the 
southwestern  borders  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  summer  of 
1813,  then,  that  we  must  now  turn  our  attention. 

One  beautiful  morning,  about  three  weeks  after  the 
arrival  of  Hunting-Dog,  the  two  Davises  and  the  Indian 
were  outlying  on  the  bank  of  the  river  some  distance  be- 
low the  fort.  They  had  been  ordered  to  go  to  the  north- 
ward to  look  for  signs  of  the  enemy;  and  now,  when  the 
time  had  come  to  move  on,  the  Indian  was  opposed  to 
going  down  the  river  in  the  canoe.  After  a  long  discus- 
sion, the  two  scouts  decided  to  let  him  have  his  own  way, 
just  to  see  what  would  come  of  it. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  father,"  said  the  boy;  "  let  me  see  if 
the  canoe  is  well  hidden  before  we  leave  it." 

He  made  a  movement  toward  the  bank  above  the  camp, 
but  the  Indian  stopped  him. 

"  (  'anoe  safe,"  he  said.      "  Hunting-Dog  saw." 

"When?"  asked  the  boy. 

"When  the  sun  was  there."  answered  the  Indian. 
pointing  toward  the  west. 

"Last  night?     I'd  better  look  again." 

The  Indian  still  held  the  boy's  arm.  His  glance  turned 
toward  the  ground,  and  for  a  moment  he  stood  rigid,  with 
his  nostrils  dilating,  in  an  attitude  of  intense  attention. 
At  the  same  instant  the  elder  Davis  bent  his  head,  and 
appeared  to  be  listening. 

"Go,"  said  Hunting-Dog,  releasing  the  boy,  and  walk- 
ing away  a  few  paces  as  if  annoyed.  He  leaned  against 


a  tree,  behind  which  were  thick  bushes,  and  stared  into 
the  woods.  Johnnie  Davis,  trusting  his  father  to  watch 
the  Indian,  turned  away  to  seek  for  the  canoe.  At  that 
moment  Henry  Davis,  well  named  Feather- Foot,  sank  to 
the  earth  and  noiselessly  glided  away  into  the  forest.  It 
seemed  for  a  few  seconds  as  if  even  the  keen  senses  of 
the  Indian  had  failed  to  detect  his  movements;  but  Hunt- 
ing-Dog, a  moment  later,  leaned  back  against  the  tree, 
slid  downward  against  its  trunk,  and  vanished.  Simul- 
taneously with  his  disappearance  the  voice  of  the  boy 
was  heard : 

"  Ha!  the  canoe  is  gone!" 

Receiving  no  answer,  Johnnie  bounded  back  to  the 
spot  lie  had  just  quitted,  and,  to  his  dismay,  found  that  his 
father  and  the  Indian  were  no  longer  there.  For  a  sec- 
ond he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Then  he  pressed  for- 
ward with  the  noiseless  step  of  a  backwoodsman  into  the 
forest.  He  had  not  gone  over  three  hundred  yards  when 
he  heard  voices,  and,  peering  through  the  bushes,  saw  in 
conversation  with  a  British  officer  and  four  Indians, 
armed  and  in  war  paint,  his  father! 

The  next  instant  Johnnie  was  stealing  through  the 
woods  in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  some  four  miles  away ; 
for  he  knew  at  once  that  an  attack  was  imminent.  He 
reached  the  fort  safely  and  told  his  story  to  Major  Cro- 
ghan.  Franklin  Beers  was  present,  and  soon  convinced 
the  young  commander  that Davis's  conduct  was  evidence 
of  treachery.  Support  was  given  to  this  view  of  the  case 
by  an  attack  011  the  fort  by  a  force  of  British  and  Ind- 
ians under  General  Proctor  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning. 
The  assailants  were  repulsed  and  some  of  them  captured. 
Among  the  prisoners  was  Johnnie's  father,  who  was  at 
once  placed  under  arrest,  charged  with  being  a  spy.  A 
court-martial  was  summoned  at  one  o'clock  to  try  him. and 
on  slight  circumstantial  evidence  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot  at  sunrise  the  next  day.  Then  John- 
nie sprang  to  his  feet,  and  begged  for  permission  to  address 
the  court.  He  described  the  conduct  of  Hunting-Dog-, 
and  told  how  he  and  his  father  had  suspected  the  Indian 
from  the  first.  He  spoke  with  great  earnestness,  and  so 
impressed  the  members  of  the  court  that  when  he  closed 
by  pleading  for  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  father's  in- 
nocence, they  were  disposed  to  grant  his  request. 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do?"  asked  the  Surgeon, 
who  was  president  of  the  court. 

"To  find  Hunting-Dog,  bring  him  alive  to  the  fort, 
and  let  this  court  examine  him." 

"That's  a  big  undertaking,"  said  the  Surgeon,  and 
Beers  argued  that  it  was  against  all  military  usage  to 
permit  such  a  thing.  But  Major  Croghan,  whose  cer- 
tainty of  Da  vis's  guilt  had  been  somewhat  shaken  by  the 
forcible  and  picturesque  story  of  the  resolute  youth,  fa- 
vored his  bold  request.  The  weight  of  the  commanding 
officer's  wishes  was  naturally  very  great  with  the  other 
members  of  the  court,  though  Beers  strove  to  show  that 
Johnnie's  story  did  not  add  anything  to  what  they  al- 
ready knew.  Nevertheless,  after  a  short  discussion,  the 
court  decided  to  allow  the  boy  five  days  in  which  to  find 
Hunting-Dog  and  bring  him  to  the  fort.  With  glowing 
cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  the  generous  youth  caught  up 
his  rifle  and  accoutrements. 

"Oh,  thank  you  all!"  he  exclaimed,  his  voice  trem- 
bling with  emotion;  "  this  means  that  my  father's  life  is 
saved!  Father,  you  need  not  be  discouraged;  you  know 
my  eye  on  a  trail.  I'll  bring  back  that  sneaking  Indian, 
and  he  shall  tell  the  truth." 

The  father  and  son  looked  intently  at  one  another  for 
a  moment.  The  boy  stepped  forward  and  wrung  his 
parent's  hand  convulsively. 

"God  bless  you,  Johnnie!"  said  the  scout,  deeply 
moved,  while  all  in  the  room  were  silent. 

Then  Johnnie  Davis,  looking  every  inch  worthy  of  his 
(Continued  oti  page  652.) 
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BY  KATE  COTHEAL  BUDD. 

WHAT  a  strauge  substance  cork  is,  so  soft  and  yet  so  difficult 
to  cut !  Tools  are  made  that  will  plane  or  bore  the  hard- 
est steel  for  hours  without  sharpening,  but  a  single  incision  in 
cork  will  take  the  edge  off  the  keenest  blade.  A  cork-cutter  is 
obliged  to  keep  a  stone  iu  front  of  him  aud  whet  his  knife  con- 
stantly. 

Of  course  you  all  know  what  cork  is — the  outer  bark  of  the 
cork-tree,  a  kind  of  oak  which  grows  in  Spain.  It  is  brought 
here  in  large  sheets,  just  as  it  is  stripped  from  the  trees.  If  you 
happen  to  live  near  a  cork  factory  they  will  give  you  cork  waste 
or  refuse  pieces  for  the  asking.  You  will  find  these  pieces  use- 
ful for  many  things;  the  fine  chips  make  a  capital  soft  filling 
for  the  cushions  of  your  canoe,  aud  if  you  happen  to  tip  over, 
why,  you  have  a  life-preserver  haudy.  And  if  you  have  .sand- 
papering to  do,  what  better  holder  could  you  have  than  a  block 
of  cork  with  the  sheet  of  sandpaper  glued  over  the  ends?  A 
frame  about  two  inches  deep  may  have  a  large  sheet  of  cork 
fastened  iu  the  back,  and  a  glass  door  hinged  on  the  front. 


Fio.  1. 

Hang  the  little  cabinet  on  the  wall,  aud  when  you  have  a  choice 
little  etching  or  drawing,  you  can  pin  it  on  the  cork,  where  it 
can  be  displayed,  quite  safe  from  meddling  fingers, until  you  \vish 
to  replace  it  with  another.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  useful  also  for 
a  collection  of  butterflies. 

Sometimes  iu  walking  on  the  beach  you  will  find  large  pieces 
of  cork  among  the  drift-wood,  which  will  be  useful  in  making 
models,  etc.  A  rich  but  eccentric  old  bachelor  of  a  decidedly 
economical  turn  of  mind  was  noticed  one  day  last  summer  col- 
lecting these  pieces.  Some  one  had  the  curiosity  to  question  a 
sailor  on  his  tine  yacht,  which  lay  at  anchor  offshore.  ''  Why," 
said  the  man,  much  amused,  "  he  puts  the  old  pieces  of  cork  over 
a  small  charge  of  powder  iu  the  cannon,  and  when  we  tire  it  off 
it  makes  a  mighty  big  noise  and  saves  powder!" 

All  the  cork -work  illustrated  here  may  be  cut  from  a  few 
sound  bottle  corks,  as  it  is  made  of  thin  pieces  glued  on  a  wooden 
or  pasteboard  foundation. 

Your  knife  will  cut  easily  if  you  sharpen  well  on  a  rfn/.  lint; 
stoue.  This  will  give  it  a  slight  tooth,  which  is  better  than 
a  smooth  edge.  If  you  happen  to  make  a  ragged  cut  you  can 
smooth  it  down  with  00  sandpaper  or  a  file.  To  cut  a  round 
hole  in  fork,  take  a  thin  tin  tube,  filed  sharp.  Oil  the  edge  a 
little  and  press  it  against  the  cork,  turning  it  around. 

A  spray  of  hawthorn  (see  heading)  is  a  good  easy  thing  to  !«•- 
gin  with,  and  it  makes  a  pretty,  effective  decoration  for  boxes, 
pen-wipers,  photograph-frames,  etc. 

Cut  thin  slices  from  a  bottle  cork;  lay  each  slice  down,  and 
mark  on  it  a  tiny  five-petalled  blossom.  Cut  this  out  neatly,  and 
with  a  stout  hair-pin  make  indentations  for  the  stamens,  etc.  Cut 
narrow  strips  for  the  stems  and  thorns,  and  you  are  ready  to  at- 
tach your  bits  of  cork  with  fish-glue  to  the  box.  A  "four-in- 
hand  "  box  makes  a  pretty  present.  It  is  a  long  box  of  white 
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holly,  on  which  the  delicate  brown  of  the  cork  shows  with  pretty 
contrast.  You  can  buy  one  ready  for  decoration  for  a  quarter 
iu  a  store  where  art  materials  are  sold.  Quaint  lettering  is  very 
easy  to  do  iu  this  work,  for  if  you  happen  to  make  a  slight  mis- 
take iu  cutting,  the  effect  is  still 
more  quaint.  You  might  add  to 
your  box  the  motto  "Blest  be  tin- 
tie  that  binds,"  or  simply,  "  For 
tyes."  Be  sure  to  glue  every  tiny 
bit  of  cork  securely  in  place,  but  do 
not  allow  the  glue  to  show.  Place 
a  weight  on  top,  aud  leave  till  dry. 

A  pretty  blotter  is  always  an  ac- 
ceptable gift.  Make  it  of  half  a 
dozen  sheets  of  pale  blue  blotting- 
paper  (5x9  inches),  tied  together 
at  the  euds  with  two  bows  of  narrow 
brown  satin  ribbon  the  color  of  the 
cork.  Put  a  ''Japanesy  "  branch  of 
cherry  blossom  or  hawthorn  across 
the  upper  sheet.  The  steins  can  be 
painted,  in  water-color,  brown. 

Cork-work  can  also  be  applied  to  silk.  For  instance,  a  hand- 
kerchief-case of  cream-colored  silk  would  look  well  with  a  name 
(Fig.  1)  or  initials  cut  from  cork,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of 
daisies.  A  long  glove-case  of  pale  green  satin  might  have  large 
single  dogwood  blossoms  of  cork  scattered  over  it.  These  would 
be  prettier  if  the  edges  and  centres  were  gilded.  The  case  should 
be  lined  with  quilted  silk,  wadded  and  scented,  and  tied  with 
bows  of  pale  brown. 

Spectacle-cases,  large  pin-flats  to  hang  on  the  wall,  needle- 
books,  aud  birthday  cards  are  easily  decorated  in  this  way,  anil 
make  novel  presents.  You  will  often  find  odd  designs  on  tea- 
cups or  Japanese  fans  well  adapted  to  this  work. 

A  convenient  letter-rack  may  be  made  from  two  woouen  but- 
ter plates.  Cut  one  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  about  three 
inches  wide  in  the  middle,  aud  fjl"ij  (irmly  to  the  other  plate 
(Fig.  2).  From  rather  thick  slices  of  cork  cut  "LETTERS," 
and  glue  OH  the  front.  If  the  plates  are  quite  light  in  color,  the 
cork  will  show  out  nicely.  Suspend  by  a  ribbon  passed  through 
two  holes  near  the  top. 

This  pretty  little  picture,  a  souvenir  of  Heidelberg  Castle,  is 
made  entirely  of  cork.  A  piece  of  card-board  four  inches  long- 
serves  for  a  foundation.  The  sky  and  water  are  put  in  with 
delicate  washes  of  blue  (water-color),  the  clouds  and  reflections 
iu  a  pale  brown  the  color  of  the  cork.  The  castle  is  cut  with  a 
very  sharp  knife  from  pieces  of  cork  as  thiu  as  paper.  Each 
tower,  each  miniature  buttress,  is  cut  out  separately,  aud  glued 
neatly  on  the  card,  one  over  the  other.  The  lines  across  cor- 
nices, etc.,  are  made  by  pressing  on  very  hard  with  the  back  of 
the  knife,  forming  a  groove.  Wiudows  and  battlements  are  cut 
out  with  a  small  blade.  The  funny  little  sail-boat  is  cut  from 
one  piece  of  cork. 

Although  the  trees  look  difficult,  they  are  uot  so,  for  the  rough 
bits  of  cork  give  the  effect  of  masses  of  foliage.  Make  the  dis- 
tant trees  of  powdered  cork  sprinkled  on  glue.  The  tree  truuks 
are  cut  from  slices  of  cork. 

An  engraving  or  photograph  of  a  building  may  be  copied  in 
cork,  but  remember  to  ehoose  an  end  or  side  view,  and  uot  a 


perspective  view.     All  deficiencies  and  .short-comings  can   be 
covered  by  the  easily  managed  trees  and  vines. 

If  you  have  the  slightest  degree  of  artistic  skill  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  a  picture  representing  the  side  of  your  own 
house,  with  its  pretty  piazza  and  chimneys,  or  your  favorite 
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rlnireli  with  its  rough  stoue-work,  ivy-clad  spire,  and  long  point- 
ed window  s. 

li,,    n,,i    forgel    i"   keep   ynr  knife   Made   keen    and   sharp. 
\viirt    ii    before  each   cut.     The  secret   «(  success  lies  in  this. 
speare  gives  \o"  your  key-note  when  lie  says, "  If  I  do  not 
a  i  •  ,    mosl  cm  iouslj  .  sa\ .  m\   knil'c's  naught." 


THE   BROKEN  PADDLE. 

(Continued  from  page  650.) 

Indian  name  of  Strong-Heart,  swung  his  rifle  over  his 
shoulder,  and  passed  out  of  the  fort  with  long  swinging 
stride  into  the  woods. 

CHAPTER  II. 

To  start  alone  upon  the  trail  of  an  army,  more  than 
half  of  which  was  composed  of  Indians,  whose  senses  in 
the  forest  were  twice  as  keen  as  those  of  the  ordinary 
white  man,  was  a  tremendous  undertaking  for  a  boy  of 
eighteen.  But  Johnnie  Davis  was  not  an  ordinary  whit- 
man. He  was  as  strong  of  heart  as  he  was  of  body,  and 
in  these  days  would  be  a  great  centre  rush  on  a  football 
team.  In  his  time,  however,  boys  had  little  play;  their 
sport  was  all  in  deadly  earnest,  and  the  balls  were  made 
of  lead.  So  Johnnie  in  the  forest  became  the  caul  ions 
backwoodsman,  all  his  senses  alert  to  detect  any  sign  of 
danger.  Half  a  mile  south  of  the  fort  he  struck  the  trail 
of  the  retreating  forces. 

"  Now,"  he  said  to  himself,  "did  Hunting-Dog  go  with 
ih''  main  body,  or  did  he  depart  in  a  different  direction?" 

This  was  a  very  important  question.  To  follow  the 
wrong  trail  would  mean  a  serious,  perhaps  fatal,  loss  of 
time.  The  boy  dropped  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  be- 
gan a  minute  examination  of  the  earth.  For  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  he  crawled  about,  turning  over  leaves, 
sticks,  and  stones. 

"  I  believe,"  he  said,  rising, ''  that  this  is  the  spot  where 
the  whole  force  gathered  after  the  repulse  and  began  the 
march  westward.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  Hunting-Dog 
did  not  start  with  them.  I  must  overtake  the  main  com- 
mand and  see  for  myself  whether  the  Indian  is  with  it." 

So  saying,  he  trailed  his  rifle,  and  bending  forward  so  as 
to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  broad  trail,  started  off  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward  on  a  gentle  trot.  For  two  hours  he 
kept  this  up,  and  then  it  became  evident  to  him  that  he 
was  close  on  the  heels  of  t-he  British  and  Indians.  Now 
it  became  necessary  to  be  especially  cautious,  because 
there  were  sure  to  be  Indian  scouts  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  column.  Strong  -  Heart  advanced  very  slowly, 
pausing  every  few  steps  to  listen.  Presently  he  came  to 
a  small  brook,  and  he  felt  certain  that  somewhere  on  its 
banks  the  detachment  would  encamp.  He  had  hardly 
come  to  this  conclusion  when  he  heard  the  snapping  of  a 
dry  twig  in  the  woods.  He  dropped  on  his  breast,  and 
wriggled  into  the  bushes  like  a  snake.  A  moment  later 
six  Indians  passed  in  single  file.  The  rearmost  of  them 
was  Hunting-Dog.  They  descended  the  bank  of  the 
brook,  and  then  began  walking  in  the  water  up  stream. 

"  Water  leaves  no  trail,  eh  ?"  thought  Johnnie ;  "  but  I 
don't  need  a  trail  when  I  can  see  six  big  braves." 

Johnnie  watched  the  savages  till  they  disappeared  be- 
hind the  trees.  Then  he  was  about  to  rise  and  follow 
them,  when  he  heard  a  heavy  step  approaching.  He  sank 
into  the  bushes  again,  and  saw  an  English  officer,  evi- 
dently of  high- rank,  pass  by.  The  officer  entered  the 
brook,  and  proceeded  up  stream  after  the  Indians. 

"  A  man  that  walks  as  heavily  in  the  woods  as  that 

."  thought  Johnnie,  "  would  leave  a  trail  in  the  Ohio 

River." 

And  when  the  officer  had  gone  out  of  sight,  the  boy 
crawled  down  to  the  brook  and  peered  in.  Yes,  there  were 
the  prinN  of  the  officer's  big  heels  as  plain  as  mile-posts  on 


a  country  road.  Strong-Heart  laughed  softly  while  bend- 
ing low  so  as  to  get  cover  from  the  bushes,  and  carrying 
his  rifle  ready  for  instant  use,  he  walked  in  the  water  up 
the  bed  of  the  brook. 

It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  a  big  bush  grew  on  the 
water's  edge  at  the  bend  around  which  his  enemies  had 
disappeared,  for  they  had  halted  a  few  yards  away  on 
the  other  side  of  it.  Through  an  opening  in  the  leaves 
he  caught  sight  of  them  in  time  to  conceal  himself  where 
he  could  see  them,  but  could  not  hear. their  words.  Hunt- 
ing-Dog  and  the  officer  were  in  earnest  conversation. 
Johnnie  would  have  given  much  to  know  what  the  talk 
was  about.  He  saw  Hunting-Dog  point  to  the  east  and 
count  on  his  fingers.  Then  the  officer  pointed  to  the 
northwest  and  counted  in  a  similar  manner.  Next  the 
Indian  waved  his  arm  to  the  north  in  the  direction  of  the 
lake,  and  then  laid  his  hand  on  his  own  breast.  The  of- 
ficer shook  his  head  and  pointed  to  the  other  five  Indians, 
but  Hunting-Dog  replied  in  the  negative  with  much  ac- 
tion. Presently  the  officer  yielded  his  point,  shook  hands 
with  Hunting -Dog,  and  prepared  to  depart.  The  five 
Indians  gathered  up  their  arms  and  spoke  briefly  to 
Hunting -Dog.  Then  the  five  savages  and  the  white 
man  began  to  retrace  their  steps  down  the  brook,  leaving 
Hunting-Dog  leaning  on  his  rifle  under  a  tree.  The  six 
men  passed  within  twenty  feet  of  Johnnie  as  he  lay  flat 
on  the  ground,  hidden  in  the  tangled  undergrowth  of 
the  forest.  He  held  his  breath  as  they  went  by.  When 
they  were  a  safe  distance  below  him.  he  raised  his  head 
and  looked  for  Hunting-Dog.  The  Huron  was  gone. 

Now  Johnnie  had  a  serious  question  to  answer.  Should 
he  advance  to  the  tree  where  the  Indian  had  just  been 
standing,  so  as  to  take  up  the  trail,  and  thereby  take  the 
chances  of  a  shot  from  the  rifle  of  the  savage,  who  might 
be  near  at  hand,  or  should  he  wait  and  lose  valuable  time? 
He  decided  to  take  the  bolder  course.  Dropping  on  his 
hands  and  knees  close  to  the  edge  of  the  narrow  stream- 
let, he  crawled  as  fast  as  he  dared  up  to  the  spot  where 
the  Indian  had  been  standing.  The  print  of  his  mocca- 
sins was  plainly  visible,  and  Johnnie  saw  at  once  that 
Hunting-Dog  had  started  directly  toward  the  lake. 

"I  understand  now,  I  think,"  said  Johnnie.  "The 
Indian  is  carrying  information  about  Perry's  fleet.  He 
has  given  it  to  General  Proctor,  and  now  he  is  to  take  it 
somewhere  else.  If  I  capture  him  I  shall  spoil  a  part  of 
that  scheme." 

The  boy  moved  forward  on  the  trail,  but  it  was  grow- 
ing late  in  the  evening,  the  sun  was  low,  and  he  could 
see  the  marks  but  faintly.  He  knew  now  that  the  Indian 
meant  to  travel  all  night,  or  he  would  not  have  started 
after  sundown. 

"  How  am  I  to  follow  a  trail  at  night?"  thought  John- 
nie; "and  what  am  I  to  do  if  I  camp,  and  let  the  Indian 
reach  the  lake  alone?" 

He  puzzled  over  this  question  as  long  as  he  was  able  to 
distinguish  anything  at  all,  but  when  gloom  settled  down 
in  the  woods  he  seated  himself  on  a  stone,  drew  some 
food  from  his  wallet,  and  refreshed  his  exhausted  ener- 
gies. The  stimulant  worked  wonders  with  Johnnie's 
spirits.  Discouragement  gave  way  to  hope  and  resolu- 
tion. 

''Hunting-Dog  is  plainly  bound  for  the  lake,"  he  re- 
flected, "and  he's  going  to  take  the  slraightest  route.  He 
will  probably  follow  the  lake  shore  when  he  gets  there, 
unless  he  is  to  meet  some  one,  in  which  case  he  will  camp. 
Now  the  right  thing  for  me  to  do  is  surely  to  make  for 
the  lake,  camp  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  try  to  strike 
the  trail  at  daylight.  I  don't  believe  the  Father  of  us 
all  will  let  my  father  be  shot  unjustly,  and  I  believe  I'll 
find  that  Indian." 

The  boy  dropped  his  rifle  to  a  trail,  and  pressed  for- 
ward toward  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  now  not  more  than 
six  miles  awav.  You  must  not  imagine  that  he  reached 
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the  end  of  his  journey  in  an  hour  anil  a  half,  as  you 
eniild  walking  on  a  country  road.  It  took  him  nearly 
four  hours;  for  he  hail  to  make  his  way  through  a  den^e 
forest  tilled  with  thick  thorny  undergrowth,  and  darker 
than  a  tomb,  and  he  had  to  move  with  the  most  deliberate 
care  lest  he  should  come  unawares  upon  an  enemy,  man 
or  beast.  It  was  therefore  after  midnight  when  he  heard 
the  gentle  wash  of  water  on  the  pebbly  beach,  and  caught 
the  cool  breeze  off  the  lake.  A  fe\v  moments  later  he 
stood  in  the  dark  shadow  of  the  trees  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  gazed  out  over  the  great  inland  sea.  There 
was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  shone  brightly,  Jupiter  draw- 
ing a,  long  undulating  line  of  gold  along'  the  crests  of  the 
ripples. 

"It's  a  glorious  sight,"  he  said,  "  and  I  wish  I  had  no 
heavier  thought  on  my  mind  than  its  beauty.  Let's  see; 
I  ought  to  know  this  spot.  Yes.  surely,  it's  the  old  fish- 
ing-ground. Father  and  I  were  here  once  in  the  spring 
this  year,  and — yes,  of  course— we  left  one  of  our  canoes 
here.  Where  was  it,  now?  Let  me  think.  The  two 
hemlocks  and  the  tall  maple  in  line  with  the  crooked 
oak — that  was  it.  Where  is  the  oak?  Ah,  it's  110  use; 
it's  too  dark.  I  must  find  the  canoe,  though,  in  the  morn- 
ing; I  may  want  it.  Now  let  me  see,  I  might  take  a 
couple  of  hours'  sleep:  I  may  want  that  too." 

Johnnie  selected  a  sheltered  spot,  and  turned  in  for  his 
short  rest.  It  was  not  a  very  difficult  task  for  him  to  go 
to  sleep  for  two  hours  and  wake  oil  time;  he  had  been 
trained  to  do  such  things.  In  five  minutes  after  he  lay 
down  he  was  as  sound  asleep  as  though  110  danger  had 
been  within  twenty  miles  of  him.  About  3  o'clock  he 
awoke  and  beheld  the  first  faint  reflection  of  the  dawn  in 
the  eastern  sky.  He  sat  up  and  examined  the  priming 
of  his  rifle.  Then  he  looked  about  him.  It  was  still  too 
dark  for  him  to  distinguish  objects  more  than  three  or 
four  yards  away.  He  waited  patiently  and  listened. 
Only  the  voices  of  the  woodland  birds  uttering  their  first 
faint  chirps  of  gladness  at  the  return  of  daylight  were 
audible.  The  light  increased  slowly,  and  the  boy  saw 
that  the  surface  of  the  lake  was  hidden  under  a  thin  mist, 
which  he  knew  the  sun  would  soon  drive  away. 

A  moment  later  he  heard  a  sound  like  that  of  a  foot 


crunching  the  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  then 
he  saw  dimly  the  form  of  a  man  passing  by.  For  a  few 
seconds  he  was  uncertain  whether  it  was  a  white  man  or 
an  Indian;  but  as  the  form  came  immediately  opposite 
him,  he  perceived  that  the  man  was  walking  in  the  water, 
and  was  ail  Indian. 

"  Water  leaves  no  trail,  sure  enough,"  he  thought. 
"  One  might  walk  all  the  way  to  Buffalo  along  that  path 
without  leaving  a  sign.  I'd  give  ten  pounds  of  powder 
to  know  whether  that  is  my  friend  Hunting-Dog  or  not. 
However,  he  can't  get  far  away  before  there  is  light 
enough  for  me  to  see  him  by." 

The  savage  was  proceeding  eastward,  and  Johnnie  was 
preparing  to  steal  after  him,  when  he  paused.  In  the 
growing  light  the  boy  saw  him  look  carefully  around, 
him,  and  theh  begin  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  was  repass- 
ing  Johnnie,  who  had  sunk  into  the  bushes  at  a  distance 
of  about  100  feet,  when  suddenly  he  stopped. 

"Can  he  have  discovered  any  sign  of  my  presence?" 
thought  the  boy. 

The  Indian  gazed  intently  toward  the  woods,  and  even 
advanced  two  or  three  steps.  The  boy  clutched  his  rifle 
firmly,  and  loosened  his  long  hunting-knife  in  its  sheath. 
The  Indian  slowly  threw  back  his  head,  and  looked  up  at 
the  tree-tops.  The  light  fell  upon  a  sinister  countenance 
that  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  Hunting-Dog. 

"So  there  you  are,  my  fine  friend, "said  the  young 
scout  to  himself.  "Well,  I'm  not  going  to  shoot  you, 
you  may  be  sure  of  that,  for  to  kill  you  would  be  to  de- 
stroy all  chance  of  saving  my  father.  I  wonder  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  ?  Ah,  I  have  it;  you  are  looking  for 
landmarks.  Maybe  you  have  a  canoe  hidden  here  as  well 
as  I.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  may  have  to  indulge  in  a 
boat-race  before  the  day  is  much  older." 

The  Indian  examined  the  tree-tops  carefully,  and  then 
moved  slowly  westward.  Presently  lie  disappeared 
around  a  slight  bend,  and  Johnnie,  slipping  cautiously 
through  the  bushes,  advanced  in  the  same  direction. 
When  he  had  reached  the  point  around  which  Hunting- 
Dog  had  passed  from  his  view,  he  threw  himself  flat  on 
his  chest,  and  crept  forward  like  a  serpent  till  he  could 
see  through  the  bushes.  The  Indian  had  evidently  dis- 
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>  <>\  i- red  the  object  of  his  search,  for  he  was  now  moving 
\\iilt  swiftness  and  certainty.  He  walked  up  the  shore 
and  plunged  into  the  woods.  In  a  few  moments  he  re- 
appeared, dragging  a  light  bark  canoe,  which  he  pushed 
gently  into  the  water.  Then  he  sat  down  and  gazed  un- 
easily at  the  mist,  which  still  hung  over  the  lake. 

"  There  you'll  stay,  my  friend,"  said  the  boy  to  himself, 
"till  the  sun  or  a  breeze  scatters  the  mist.  I  think  I'd 
better  be  looking  for  my  own  canoe.  I  began  to  be  afraid 
that  was  what  you  were  looking  for." 

Johnnie  crept  back  along  the  shore,  searching  for  the 
two  hemlocks  in  line  with  the  crooked  oak  and  the  tall 
maple.  I'resently  he  caught  sight  of  them,  and  discov- 
ered that  he  had  slept  not  ten  yards  away  from  the  hem- 
locks. 

"That's  how  much  good  a  fellow's  eyes  are  in  the 
dark,''  he  muttered,  as  he  entered  the  woods. 

He  found  his  canoe  concealed  in  the  hollow  log  where 
he  had  left  it,  and  congratulated  himself  on  the  fact  that 
no  wandering  Indian  had  chanced  upon  it  since  the 
spring. 

"What  a  flue  pickle  I'd  have  been  in  without  this!" 
he  thought,  as  he  carefully  drew  it  forth.  ''I  might  have 
had  to  shoot  that  Indian  after  all." 

You  may  wonder  why  Johnnie  did  not  at  once  set  about 
capturing  Hunting-Dog.  But  lie  did  not  wish  to  risk  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  savage,  and  he  felt  confident 
that  he  could  deal  better  with  him  on  the  water,  where 
of  the  two  the  boy  was  unquestionably  the  greater  ex- 
pert. As  he  placed  his  canoe  in  the  water,  lie  heard  a 
gentle  rustle  of  the  forest  leaves,  and  felt  a  light  breeze 
mi  his  cheek. 

"  Ah !'' he  murmured.  "Now-  the  fog  will  soon  My. 
and  we  shall  see  what  Hunting-Dog  is  up  to.'' 

The  mist  over  the  surface  of  the  lake  now  began  to 
writhe  and  twist  like  smoke,  and  gradually  to  break  up 
into  shreds  and  patches.  The  wind  was  about  east-south- 
east, and  the  mist  drifted  off  toward  the  westerly  end  of 
the  lake.  At  the  same  time  the  sun  began  to  shine 
brightly,  and  the  scene  on  the  water  was  all  gray  and 
gold.  Presently  openings  of  blue  began  to  appear:  and 
then,  like  the  changing  of  a  scene  in  a  theatre,  the  fog 
swept  away,  and  revealed  the  azure  surface  of  the  lake 
sloping  to  the  horizon  in  peace  and  majesty.  At  the 
same  instant  the  canoe  of  Hunting-Dog  shot  out  from  the 
shore. 

The  Indian  paddled  swiftly  out  into  the  lake.  His 
gaze  was  keenly  fixed  on  the  horizon  north  of  him,  and 
he  did  not  see  Johnnie  and  his  canoe  at  the  water's  edge 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The  boy  sat  perfectly 
still,  and  watched  the  Indian  till  the  latter  was  fully  three 
hundred  yards  out.  Then  he  pushed  off  in  his  own  craft, 
and  propelled  it  vigorously  along  the  shore  till  he  was 
directly  between  the  Indian  and  the  place  whence  the 
savage  had  started.  At  this  moment  Hunting-Dog  turn- 
ed his  head  and  saw  the  boy,  perceiving  at  the  same  time 
that  the  young  scout  had  cut  off  his  retreat.  He  raised 
his  paddle,  shook  it  defiantly,  and  then  dashed  away 
toward  the  north.  The  boy  responded  by  plying  his  pad- 
dle vigorously,  and  the  pursuit  began.  Now  Johnnie 
knew  that  if  he  could  get  within  range,  he  could  put  a 
rifle  ball  into  the  Indian's  canoe,  and  sink  her.  Hunting- 
Dog  would  have  to  abandon  his  gun,  and  swim,  and  would 
surrender  rather  than  be  drowned. 

Suddenly  the  savage  ceased  paddling,  and  gave  a  star- 
tled look  off  to  the  northwest.  Then  he  turned  the  bow 
of  his  canoe  dead  into  the  wind's  eye,  and  began  to  pad- 
dle with  renewed  vigor.  Johnnie  looked  to  the  north- 
west to  see  what  had  alarmed  the  Indian. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  sails 
were  in  sight,  one  of  them  being  near  enough  for  the 
keen-sighted  boy  to  see  that  she  was  a  fore-and-aft  schoon- 
er with  sheets  slightly  eased. 


"Perry's  squadron,  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "And  my  Indian  friend,  who  was  looking  for 
Barclay's,  wants  to  get  to  windward.  On  the  wind  a 
canoe  can  beat  a  ship;  but  there's  a  paddle  behind  you, 
Hunting-Dog." 

And  he  dashed  forward  after  the  flying  savage. 

[TO    BE   CONTINUED.] 


A   MIDSUMMER   WISH. 

IT  seems  to  me  tbese  summer  days 
If  I  could  be  a  simple  frog, 
And  nothing  Jo  but  blink  and  laze 
Upon  a  half-submerged  log, 

To  fall  asleep  'neath  lily-pads, 

To  have  uo  solitary  care, 
To  lie  ml  beneath  no  mortal  fads, 
I'd  lind  life  bliss  beyond  compare. 

And  surely  were  I  that  blest  TV  i -{lit  — 

That  frog — with  uaught  to  do  but  soak 
In  I'resh  cool   water  day  and  night, 
I'd  uot  be  known  like  him  to  croak; 

But  with  a  birdlike,  joyons  trill 

I'd  fill  the  ponds,  the  streams,  the  bogs. 

Ah,  Fate!  had  I  in  this  my  will, 
I'd  show  you  something  new  in  frogs. 

JOHN  KENDUICK  BANGS. 


JOHN   AND   HIS    SAVINGS. 

BY   ROBERT  BEVERLY  HALE 

first  time  I  ever  saw  John  Burke  was  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  It  was  on  the  sidewalk  of  a  street 
in  Boston,  late  in  the  evening.  He  was  then  nothing 
but  a  newsboy;  though  it  is  hard  to  realize  it  now.  He 
came  tip  to  me  screaming  out  the  latest  news:  it  was 
something  concerning  President  Andrew  Jackson,  who 
used  to  be  talked  about  a  good  deal  in  those  days.  It 
was  raining  pretty  hard;  and  I  had  such  a  large  umbrella 
that  it  would  have  been  cruel  indeed  not  to  take  the  little 
ragamuffin  under  shelter.  Stretching  out  a  friendly  arm, 
I  drew  him  in;  and  we  had  a  cozy  talk  together,  while 
thi'  rain  pattered  angrily  on  the  umbrella  overhead.  I 
was  waiting  for  the  last  stage  to  Cambridge,  for  that  was 
when  I  used  to  go  to  Harvard  College. 

It  was  not  very  hard  to  get  him  started.  He  had  told 
me  all  about  himself  before  we  had  been  there  ten  min- 
utes. It  seemed  that  his  father  was  dead,  and  that  he 
and  his  mother  lived  alone,  trying  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  He  said  he  did  not  earn  much ;  never  more  than 
fifty  cents  a  day;  but  that  his  mother  could  make  a  good 
deal  more.  He  said  he  was  the  second-best  newsboy  on 
the  street;  and  I  knew  he  was  not  bragging  by  the  way 
he  spoke,  and  because  he  told  how  the  very  best  news- 
boy of  all  was  twice  as  good  as  he.  It  was  very  interest- 
ing to  hear  his  story;  and  I  waited  till  lie  had  told  me  a 
great  deal  before  I  did  any  talking,  because  I  wanted  to 
understand  his  position  before  I  gave  him  any  advice. 
The  rain  was  beginning  to  hold  up;  but  there  was  still  a 
constant  drizzle,  and  occasionally  a  great  drop  would  fall 
on  our  umbrella  from  some  roof.  I  remember  that 
night  just  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 

''  What  do  the  other  boys  call  you  ?"  I  inquired  at  last. 
"  Not  John,  do  they?" 

"No;  they  gen'ly  call  me  'Beefy';  'cause  I'm  so  fat,  I 
s'pose." 

"Well,  then.  I'll  call  you  that,  so  you  can  know  I'm 
O7ie  of  your  friends.  Now,  Beefy,  I'm  going  to  give 
you  a  piece  of  advice.  And  if  you  follow  it,  it  will  be 
worth  more  to  you  than  if  I  put  a  thousand  dollars  right 
down  on  those  wet  bricks  in  front  of  vou." 
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Beefy  looked  up  with  wondering  eyes,  and  said 
nothing. 

"Well,  Beefy,  here's  the  advice,"!  continued.  "Ev- 
ery ten  cents  you  make,  you  put  one  cent  into  the  sav- 
ings-bank. Every  dollar  you  make,  you  put  ten  cents 
into  the  savings-bank.  It  will  come  hard,  but  it  will 
pay.  Just  listen  to  this,  now:  If  you  were  to  put  two 
hundred  dollars  into  the  bank  to-day,  at  six  per  cent.,  by 
the  time  you  are  ninety -two  years  old  it  would  be  more 
than — more  than'' — I  stopped  a  moment  to  calculate — 
"more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  And  if  you 
aren't  satisfied  with  just  putting  in  one  lot  of  money,  but 
keep  adding,  adding,  a  tenth  of  every  little  bit  that  you 
make,  when  you're  old  you'll  be  so  rich  that  you  can  do 
anything.  Of  course,  Beefy,  you  haven't  two  hundred 
dollars  now;  but  you  won't  be  a  newsboy  all  your  life; 
and  if  you  just  put  away  a  part,  first  a  tenth,  and  then  a 
fifth,  and  then  a  half,  perhaps,  as  you  get  to  earn  more, 
you'll  be  rich  before  you  know  it." 

"  Guess  I'll  try  it,"  said  Beefy. 

"I  don't  believe  you  will,"  I  remarked,  knowing  that 
the  way  to  succeed  with  a  street  boy  is  to  rouse  his  spirit 
of  opposition. 

"  You  just  wait  and  see,"  retorted  my  little  friend. 

"There's  the  stage,"  I  cried,  shaking  his  hand  and 
leaving  him.  "Now,  remember,  Beefy,  one  cent  for  ev- 
ery ten  you  earn  goes  into  the  savings-bank." 

Seated  in  the  omnibus,  I  looked  out  of  the  window  on 
the  dimly  lighted  dreary  street.  The  roadway  was  deep 
mud,  except  where  here  and  there  glistening  pools  of  wa- 
ter reflected  the  street  lights.  On  the  sidewalk  close  to 
the  wall  was  a  little  boy,  who  seemed  to  be  examining 
something  intently.  Perhaps  he  was  counting  his 
money. 

Eleven  years  later  I  went  to  make  a  business  call  on 
Mr.  Hicks,  the  head  of  a  publishing  house.  His  office 
was  in  one  of  the  large  buildings;  at  least  we  called  it  a 
large  building  then,  though  of  course  it  would  not  com- 
pare with  the  gigantic  structures  we  have  nowadays.  It 
was  before  the  time  of  elevators,  and  I  had  plodded  up 
one  flight,  when  a  young  man  who  had  been  directing 
an  old  woman  how  to  wash  the  floor  stepped  up  to  me. 

"  Mr.  Richardson,  isn't  it?"  he  asked,  holding  out  his 
hand.  His  face  looked  as  if  I  had  seen  it  before,  but  I 
could  not  remember  where.  "Don't  you  remember 
Beefy?"  said  he.  "You  must  call  me  John  now." 

Even  then  I  had  to  think  a  moment  before  I  could  col- 
lect my  ideas.  "Oh  yes!"  I  cried.  "  Well,  John,  how 
big  is  your  bank  account?" 

He  laughed.  "I  don't  believe  you  think  I  have  saved 
fifteen  cents,"  he  said.  "Well,  sir,  thanks  to  your  ad- 
vice, my  bank  account  is  just  under  $1000,  and  it's  grow- 
ing every  day." 

Then  he  told  me  in  a  few  words  his  history  for  the  last 
eleven  years.  Six  months  after  I  fell  in  with  him  his 
mother  died.  A  kind  uncle  took  him  in  and  gave  him 
his  board  and  lodging,  so  that  he  could  save  most  of  his 
earnings.  A  year  or  two  later  he  found  a  place  as  an 
errand-boy,  and  he  liked  this,  because,  besides  earning 
more,  he  had  a  chance  to  study  in  the  evening.  After 
that  he  had  been  made  assistant  janitor  in  the  building 
where  he  now  was.  "And  last  year,"  he  concluded, 
"they  made  me  head  janitor,  because  Jacob  Mitchell 
would  get  drunk.  Since  then  I've  been  earning  ten  dol- 
lars a  week,  and  I'm  putting  by  half  of  it." 

And  so  we  parted,  promising  to  meet  again  oftener 
than  in  the  past.  After  that  I  never  again  went  eleven 
years  without  seeing  John  Burke.  After  our  meeting  on 
the  stairs  he  called  on  me  from  time  to  time,  though  he 
was  too  busy  to  come  very  often.  He  stuck  to  his  prin- 
ciple of  saving  half  his  wages  as  a  dog  sticks  to  a  bone. 
Every  spare  minute  he  could  get  he  used  to  study,  and  as 
far  as  knowledge  of  books  was  concerned,  he  was  better 


educated  than  most  young  men  of  his  age.  His  love  of 
literature  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Hicks,  and  three 
years  after  my  visit  to  the  office  the  young  man  was 
taken  into  the  publishing  house  as  a  kind  of  assistant. 
At  first  he  did  not  receive  much  consideration  nor  salary, 
but  pretty  soon  they  began  to  see  what  sort  of  a  man  he 
was.  John  used  to  come  an  hour  earlier  than  the  others 
and  stay  two  hours  later.  He  knew  every  book  that 
Hicks  &  Co.  had  published  through  and  through.  And 
one  did  not  have  to  know  John  Burke  long  to  know  that 
his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  that  if  he  said  he 
would  put  a  thing  through  it  would  be  put  through,  even 
if  something  had  to  go. 

When  he  had  been  in  the  place  for  seven  years,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  saying  that  he  was  to  be  mar- 
ried. Of  course  I  called  in  the  next  day  to  congratulate 
him. 

After  we  had  exchanged  greetings  and  I  had  wished 
him  every  happiness  I  could  think  of,  he  took  me  around 
behind  his  great  desk.  I  can  call  up  that  desk  before  my 
mind  this  minute,  just  as  it  looked  that  day  thirty  years 
ago.  Everything  was  exactly  in  its  place.  A  new 
blotting-paper  had  been  put  there  that  morning.  There 
was  a  glorious  silver-mounted  inkstand  with  the  inscrip- 
tion: "John  Burke.  From  his  respectful  subordinates." 
There  was  not  a  single  stray  piece  of  paper  cluttering  up 
the  desk,  yet  John  had  been  writing  all  the  morn- 
ing. 

"And  I'm  just  as  happy  as  I  can  be,"  he  was  saying. 
"  Oh,  by-the-way,  you  know  you've  always  been  my  ad- 
viser in  money  matters,  so  I  must  tell  you  the  state  of  my 
finances.  I've  saved  up  between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
dollars.  It's  mostly  in  mortgages  now.  You  know 
savings-banks  don't  take  more  than  a  thousand."  Then 
leaning  over  and  whispering  in  my  ear,  "The  chief  says 
he'll  take  me  into  the  firm  next  January,  if  I'll  put  in 
810,000.  I  shall  have  19000  then,  and  I'm  going  to  bor- 
row a  couple  of  thousands  more.  It's  a  kind  of  risky 
time  to  get  married,  but  Alice  is  in  the  scheme  heart  and 
soul." 

I  smiled.  "  Don't  you  ever  fear  failure,"  I  said,  laying 
my  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "You  don't  know  how  to 
fail." 

It  was  not  many  years  after  that  that  the  war  came  on. 
John  went  in  a  Captain  and  came  out  a  Colonel,  after  two 
years  of  hard  fighting.  He  never  said  a  word  to  me 
about  his  experiences,  but  an  old  fellow  who  worked  for 
me  had  served  under  him.  and  he  told  me  that  the  whole 
company  hung  on  John's  lips  as  though  he  were  an 
oracle. 

"Once  there  was  a  mistake  about  an  order,"  said  the 
old  man.  "For  a  few  minutes  the  Cap'u  an'  all  onus 
thought  we  must  charge  a  couple  of  regiments  of  rebels 
unaided.  We  knew  it  meant  death  to  every  man  there, 
for  we  weren't  the  sort  to  run.  Well,  the  Cap'n  stepped 
up  before  the  company,  an'  just  said  a  few  words  to  us, 
but  it  was  enough.  I  reckon  we'd  'a'  charged  'em  if  the 
whole  rebel  army'd  been  there,  with  General  Lee  to  lead 
'em.  An'  when  an  aide  came  ridiii'  up  to  tell  us  it  was 
all  a  mistake,  I  guess  most  on  us  were  sorry.  I  know 
I  was." 

John  had  been  a  partner  for  several  years  before  the 
war  came.  While  he  was  in  the  army,  things  at  the 
office  were  almost  at  a  standstill;  when  he  came  back 
again,  they  began  to  move.  I  think  Hicks  found  out  that 
John  knew  more  than  he  did  himself,  and  he  let  him  do 
as  he  liked ;  a  good  deal  of  the  time  the  old  gentleman 
did  not  come  down  to  the  office  at  all.  But  John  was 
there  every  day.  He  was  a  remarkable  man.  In  the 
army  he  seemed  to  have  found  out  how  to  make  his  sub- 
ordinates as  eager  to  get  tilings  forward  as  he  was  him- 
self. The  men  would  do  anything  for  him,  and  worked 
with  a  will,  whether  he  was  watching  them  or  not.  No- 
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thing1  but  first-class  books  ever  went  out  of  that  office. 
The  firm  had  all  it  could  do,  and  kept  enlarging  its  re- 
sources to  meet  the  demand.  Profits  were  divided  be- 
tween John  and  Mr.  Hicks;  but  John  did  all  the  work. 
They  must  have  taken  in  an  enormous  amount  of  money. 

The  last  time  he  ever  talked  to  me  about  his  business 
prospects  was  in  1871.  I  had  dropped  into  his  new  office, 
to  see  him  in  his  enlarged  quarters.  He  was  in  his  pri- 
vate room,  and  the  polite  young  man  whom  I  addressed 
said  that  Mr.  Burke  was  very  much  engaged;  but  just  at 
this  juncture  John  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  door,  and 
invited  me  in. 

"Well,  Mr.  Richardson,"  said  he — he  always  stuck  to 
calling  me  that — "thanks  to  your  advice  I  am  now  the 
only  head  to  this  establishment.  The  papers  were  signed 
to-day.  Dear  old  Mr.  Jlic-ks  has  decided  to  withdraw. 
and  1  am  thankful  to  say  I  have  been  able  to  pay  him  a 
good  price  for  his  shave  in  the  business.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  little  celebralion  at  home  to-night.  Do  come 
out.  Alice  and  the  children  will  never  forgive  me  if 
vim  don't." 

He  would  not  take  no  for  an  answer,  so  I  passed  the 
evening-  with  his  family.  As  we  drove  up  to  the  house, 
a  fine  little  fellow  came  running  to  the  gate  to  meet  us. 

"Of  course  his  name  is  Beefy '"  I  said,  and  we  both 
laughed. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  John  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  publishing.  I  used  to  see  his  name  as  the  presi- 
dent of  this  company,  the  treasurer  of  that,  and  a  director 
of  a  third.  One  day  I  received  a  marked  copy  of  one  of 
the  daily  papers.  The  passage  read:  "At  a  meeting  of 
the  Directors  of  the  -  —  Savings-bank,  held  yesterday, 
John  Burke  was  elected  to  fill  the  place  of  S.V.  Stillman, 
deceased."  On  the  margin  was  written  in  a  bold  hand: 
"My  old  bank!  The  man  who  took  Beefy's  first  ten 
cents  is  still  in  the  same  position.  I  bowed  to  him  yester- 
day, but  I  fear  he  did  not  recognize  me." 

John  went  to  the  State  Legislature  one  year.  There 
was  never  much  said  about  him  in  the  newspapers;  but 
I  did  not  have  to  be  told  to  know  that  he  did  his  work 
well.  I  am  just  as  certain  as  I  am  of  anything  that  if 


any  great  question  had 
come  up,  and  that  session 
had  proved  a  critical  one, 
John  P.urkf  would  have 
been  the  man  to  take  the 
lead.  As  it  was,  he  was 
well  known  in  the  House, 
though  little  was  heard 
of  him  outside.  Will 
Thompson,  who  used  to 
be  short-hand  reporter 
at  the  State-house  that 
year,  told  me  a  story 
about  him  which  showed 
a  fiercer  side  of  him  than 
I  ever  saw.  An  agent 
of  a  great  corporation, 
a  rough-looking  six-foot- 
er, came  up  to  him,  and 
told  him,  in  a  delicate 
way,  that  if  lie  could 
bring-  himself  to  vote  a 
certain  way,  he  might 
expect  such  and  such  pri- 
vate advantages. 

"  Mr.  Burke  turned  oil 
him,"  said  Thompson. 
"his  face  as  pale  as  a 
sheet.  He  stepped  brave- 
ly up  to  that  giant,  and 
I  thought  he  was  go- 
ing to  knock  him  down. 

He  did  draw  back  his  arm,  and  his  face  was  perfectly 
a\\ful.  If  lie  had  struck,  I  think  he'd  have  killed  the 
man.  He  had  to  use  every  mite  of  that  ni:igi'!licrnl  will 
of  his;  but  finally  mind  conquered  matter,  and  his  arm 
dropped.  The  big  fellow  slunk  away.  I  can  tell  you,  and 
I  don't  blame  him.  It's  no  fun  facing  a  lion  when  he's 
roused.  A  moment  later,  Mr.  Burke  turned  to  me. 
'Young  man,  never  lose  your  temper,'  he  said,  abruptly, 
and  walked  quickly  away.'' 

One  day,  three  years  ago,  I  was  sitting  in  my  study, 
when  I  read  the  news  of  John  Burke's  death.  I  let  tin- 
paper  drop,  and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands.  It  was  so 
sudden  that  I  could  not  believe  it.  He  had  been  sitting 
at  his  office,  explaining  a  great  piece  of  advertising  to  his 
son,  when  his  heart  failed  him,  and  lie  died  immediately. 
It  was  just  like  him.  He  died  in  harness,  but  7iot  before 
he  had  finished  his  last  piece  of  work.  He  had  worked 
his  oldest  boy  into  the  business,  so  that  everything  goes 
on  as  before.  But  how  his  face  was  missed  down  at  the 
office!  As  for  me,  it  was  all  that  I  could  do  to  bear  the 
death  of  such  a  dear  old  friend. 

The  funeral  was  simple;  but  the  great  house  was 
thrown  open  to  all  who  wished  to  come,  and  the  great 
rooms  were  crowded.  There  were  people  of  all  sorts 
there,  and  every  one  of  them  felt  that  he  had  suffered  a 
personal  loss.  The  minister  contented  himself  with  a 
few  words,  for  praise  seemed  superfluous.  "We  must 
all  be  thankful,"  lie  concluded,  "that  we  have  seen  such 
a  man,  for  we  know  well  that  we  shall  never  see  such 
another." 

One  of  the  entries  in  the  will  read  as  follows:  "To 
my  friend  Mr.  Philip  Richardson  I  bequeath  whatever 
money  may  have  accrued  to  my  account  at  the  —  —  Sav- 
ings-bank, being  the  accumulation  of  my  first  eleven 
years  of  saving."  His  first  thousand  dollars  had  become 
nearly  eight  thousand.  I  did  not  need  the  money,  so  I 
have  used  it  as  far  as  I  could  towards  helping  along  poor 
newsboys.  Some  of  them  are  doing  very  well.  But  I 
am  old  now,  and  not  far  from  the  grave;  and,  as  the 
minister  said,  I  shall  never  see  another  man  like  John 
Burke. 
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PUTTING    THEM    AWAY.— DKAWX  nr  H.  r.  EDWARDS. 
GRANDMAMMA     "  I'OMMY,  \VH\T  AKF  Ym1  IM.INU  IN  THF,  I-VNTK 

TUMMY.     "  Oil,    I'.M    JL'ST    L'UTTIN*;    .V    rl'.\V    TUIM.S    ,V\VAY,   GUANDM 


A   LITTLE   PEOPLE. 

r,Y    ZITELLA    COCKE. 

TTERY  insignificant  in  our  sight  are  these  "little  peo- 
\  pie,"  yet  in  their  social  organization,  elaborate  habi- 
tations, and  well-governed  communities  they  rank  next 
to  man  in  the  grade  of  intelligence.  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard,'' said  Solomon;  and  he  sent  the  lazy  and  un- 
thrifty man  to  the  habitation  of  the  ants  that  he  might 
learn  their  ways,  and  thus  mend  his  own;  for  although 
he  pronounced  them  a  ''little  people,"  he  also  declared 
that  they  were  "exceeding  wise." 

The  common  name  for  ant  is  emmet.  A  naturalist 
mentions  meeting  a  peasant  lad  in  Gloucestershire,  Eng- 
laml,  whom  he  interrogated  concerning  the  ants  in  his 
neighborhood.  The  boy  looked  up  at  him  with  a  dazed 
expression,  and  replied  that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing. 

"  Never  heard  of  them?"  said  his  interrogator.  ''  Why, 
there  they  are  running  up  and  down  that  bank;"  and  he 
pointed  to  an  embankment  upon  the  side  of  the  road. 

"  Oh,  they  be  emmets!"  answered  the  lad;  and  forth- 
with he  furnished  the  traveller  with  accurate  details  as 
to  the  homes  and  habits  of  emmets. 

"The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong-,  yet  they  prepare 
their  meat  in  the  summer,"  says  Scripture:  and  the  testi- 
mony of  naturalists  who  have  closely  studied  the  ways 
and  manners  of  this  little  people  reveals  facts  that  are 
wonderful.  The  life  of  the  Queen — for,  like  the  bee,  they 


have  a  Queen — the  management  of  colonies,  the  estab- 
lishment of  communities,  the  number  and  grades  of  work- 
ers, the  division  of  labor  (embracing  managers,  overseers, 
laborers,  and  scavengers,  and  in  some  communities  slaves), 
all  reveal  to  us  that  wonders  past  our  comprehension 
are  daily  occurring  on  our  plantations,  in  our  yards,  and 
perhaps  at  our  very  doors. 

Each  community  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants live  most  harmoniously  with  each  other.  Other 
communities,  however,  are  esteemed  aliens  and  even 
enemies,  and  an  intruder  or  foreigner  never  escapes  rec- 
ognition and  punishment.  This  fact  has  been  well  at- 
tested by  the  experiments  of  naturalists  who  have  made 
a-  study  of  ants  in  all  their  various  habitations.  In  the 
same  community  they  diligently  aid  each  other,  and  work 
for  mutual  benefit — feeding  each  other  when  hungry, 
caring  for  each  other  when  disabled,  and  assisting  each 
other  in  the  routine  of  daily  labor.  When  one  is  strug- 
gling with  a  burden  that  threatens  to  overthrow  him 
or  to  tax  his  strength,  another  has  been  seen  running  to 
offer  succor,  and  the  two  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
what  was  beyond  the  strength  of  one. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Linnfean  Society  tells  a  most 
extraordinary  story.  One  day  a  little  boy  of  four  years, 
being  tired  of  play,  threw  himself  down  on  a  grassy 
mound  to  rest.  The  circumstance  occurred  in  Australia. 
In  a  few  moments  the  child  screamed  with  pain.  The 
mother  fle\v  to  him,  and  found  him  covered  with  what 
were  called  soldier  ants.  With  the  help  of  the  maid,  the 
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mother  i-elieved  the  boy,  and  killed  about  twenty  of  the 
ants.  In  half  an  hour- the  mother  returned  to  the. spot, 
and  saw  a  large  number  of  ants  around  the  dead  ones. 
She  watched  their  movements,  and  followed  four  or  five 
that  started  away  from  the  rest  towards  a  hillock  in  which 
there  was  an  ants'  nest.  This  they  entered,  and  shortly 
reappeared,  followed  by  others.  All  fell  into  rank,  walk- 
ing slowly  two  by  two.  until  they  reached  the  spot  where 
lay  the  dead  bodies.  Two  of  the  ants  advanced,  and  took 
up  one  of  the  dead  bodies,  then  two  others,  and  so  on,  un- 
til they  were  prepared  to  inarch.  First  walked  two  ants 
bearing  a  body,  then  two  without  a  burden,  then  two 
others  with  another  body,  and  two  without  one,  until  the 
line  extended  to  forty  couples,  and  the  procession  moved 
onward,  followed  by  an  irregular  body  of  about  two 
hundred  ants.  Occasionally  the  ants  bearing  the  body 
stopped  and  laid  down  the  dead  ant,  which  was  taken  up 
by  the  two  walking  behind.  The  march  was  continued 
until  they  arrived  at  a  sandy  spot  by  the  sea.  The  irreg- 
ular body  now  began  to  dig  a  number  of  holes  in  the 
ground,  and  into  each  one  a  dead  ant  was  laid  and  cov- 
ered over. 

This  story  is  not  a  little  startling,  yet  it  was  received 
by  the  Linnaean  Society  in  1861.  The  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle had  occasion  to  observe  the  intelligence  and.  we  might 
say.  the  judgment  exercised  by  a  community  of  ants.  To 
protect  some  sweetmeats  from  their  depredations,  a  house- 
keeper set  a  table,  upon  which  stood  jars  of  preserves,  in 
a  sort  of  insular  position  by  putting  the  legs  in  vessels  of 
water,  and  in  this  way  rendering  the  preserves  inaccessible 
to  the  marauders.  The  procession  of  ants  was  carefully 
watched.  Two  at  the  head  seemed  to  be  larger  than  the 
others,  and  upon  reaching  the  vessels  containing  the  wa- 
ter.  stopped,  and  apparently  held  a  long  consultation, 
turning  about  and  facing  each  other  during  the  inter- 
view. The  result  was  that  they  communicated  some- 
thing to  the  next  two  behind  them,  and  so  on,  until  the 
whole  procession  turned  round,  and  like  that  famous 
King  who  marched  up  the  hill  and  then  went  down 
again,  the  entire  body  gave  up  the  enterprise,  and  re- 
turned to  their  nest. 

This  would  argue  that  ants  have  a  language.  How 
quickly  does  an  alarm  spread  throughout  a  colony:  The 
antennae  seem  to  be  the  chief  organs  of  speech  or  com 
munication,  but  it  has  been  as  clearly  proven  that  these 
antennas  do  not  aid  in  hearing,  nor  has  the  ant  acute 
hearing.  It  has  an  acute  sense  of  smell,  which  no  doubt 
supplies  the  lack  of  acute  hearing,  and  by  this  means  the 
little  creatures  are  enabled  to  keep  their  habitations  in 
such  cleanliness.  The  extraordinary  variety  of  their 
architectural  designs  would  lill  a  book,  say  naturalists, 
which  fact  goes  to  prove  that  the  brain  of  the  ant  is  not 
in  proportion  to  his  size.  Naturalists  tell  us  of  labyrinths 
of  chambers  and  corridors  leading  into  each  other,  like 
the  halls  and  galleries  of  some  castle,  of  symmetrical  pro- 
portions, and  built  upon  a  principle  that  holds  the  sup- 
porting arch  in  a  true  position. 

Wonderful  as  the  slave -making  instinct  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  such  men  as 
Huber  and  Darwin,  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  such 
studies.  Truly  we  must  agree  with  the  inspired  writer 
that  though  they  are  a  "  little  people,"  they  are  "  exceed- 


ing wise. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  FEOM  DROWNING. 

I  WISH  to  show  tbat  it  is  not' necessary  to  know  how  to  swim 
iu  order  to  keep  from  drowning.     The  statement  looks  like  a 
very  strong  one,  but  it  is  true.     My  experience  is  tbat  tbe  art  of 
swimming  is  acquired  only  by  hard  work.     Those  who  know 
bow  to  swim  think  tbat.  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  lea.ru  the  art.     You  hear  them  say,  "  Why,  it  is  as  easy  as  roll- 
in};  oft'  a  log."     But  I  find  that  swimmers  and  swimming-mas- 
ire  seldom  able  to  tell  tbe  beginner  how  to  hegiu  in  such 


a  way  that  he  or  she  can  in  tbe  first,  second,  or  even  third  at- 
tempt. 

<  in  the  other  hand,  swimming  conies  naturally  to  some  people., 
and  they  do  not  remember  ever  having  learned.  I  have  seen 
boys  who,  absolutely  fearless  of  the  water,  would  strike  out  and 
keep  afloat  the  first  time  they  made  tbe  attempt.  Only  the 
other  day,  at  tbe  public  bath.  I  watched  a  crowd  of  urchins — 
sea-urchins,  I  might  call  them — disporting  themselves  in  tbe 
water.  I  saw  one  big  boy  put  his  baud  under  a  small  boy's, 
chin,  and  then  he  yelled,  "Kick!"  It  did  not  take  long  by 
"  Patsy's"  method  to  teach  "Jimmy"to  swim — less  than  fifteen 
minutes.  In  the  literature  on  the  subject  the  beginner  is  usu- 
ally told  "not  to  be  afraid,''  and  "  not  to  be  discouraged,"  and  a 
few  more  "nots."  Then  follows  a  long  list  of  suggestions  or 
"rules,"  all  of  which  a  person  struggling  in  the  water  at.  once 
forgets.  What  men,  women,  and  children  want  to  know  is  bow 
to  keep  from  drowning.  They  insist  on  a  plain  answer  to  tbe 
question,  what  would  you  do  if  you  fell  or  were  thrown  into- 
deep  water  by  accident,  and  could  not  swim? 

My  answer  is,  "Tread  water." 

The  easiest  position  tbat  a  man,  a  woman,  or  a  child  can  as- 
sume in  water  is  to  float  perpendicularly.  Any  person,  without 
any  previous  practice,  can  tread  water,  and  so  keep  afloat  for  a 
long  time.  He  should  keep  his  hands  below  the  surface  of  tbe 
water,  bis  lungs  inflated,  and  his  feet  moving  up  and  down  as  in 
walking.  Let  the  "  man  overboard"  throw  his  bauds  and  arms- 
out  of  tbe  water,  let  him  raise  an  outcry  whereby  the  air  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  lungs,  and  he  will  siuk  to  the  bottom.  The 
trouble  is  that  nine  people  out  of  ten  lose  their  presence  of 
mind  when  they  are  in  water  out  of  their  depth  for  the  first 
time.  If,  instead  of  struggling  and  floundering  about,  they 
would  do  a  little  walking,  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  dan- 
ger of  drowning  right  away. 

Any  oue  can  tread  water  in  the  first  attempt.  No  preliminary 
teaching  is  necessary.  Treading  water  is  simply  walking  into- 
tbe  water  out  of  one's  depth,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  one's 
bands.  The  operation  is  not  unlike  running  up  stairs,  and,  if 
anything,  easier.  Truly,  any  man,  any  woman,  any  child,  who 
can  walk  up  stairs  can  walk  in  tbe  water,  and,  remember,  on  the 
first  attempt,  without  any  previous  instruction  or  practice. 

Hence  I  say  that  persons  really  ignorant  of  the  art  of  swim- 
ming are  perfectly  safe  in  water  out  of  their  depth.  Very  often 
you  hear  people  exclaim  :  "  Ugh  !  if  this  boat  were  to  upset.  I'd 
drown,  of  course.  I  can't  swim,  you  know." 

Yes,  but  you  can  tread  water.  Most  of  us  attach  a  wrong 
significance  to  the  word  "  swim."  Why  should  we  mean  one 
thing  when  a  man  swims,  and  another  or  different  thing  when  a 
dog  swims?  Tbe  dog  rannc>t  "swim"  as  a  man  swims,  but  any 
man  can  swim  "dog  fasbiou"  instantly  and  for  tbe  first  time. 
The  animal  has  no  advantage  in  any  way  in  water  over  man, 
and  yet  tbe  man  drowns  while  the  animal  "swims."  Tbe  dog, 
tbe  horse,  the  cow,  and  even  the  cat  all  take  to  the  water,  and 
are  able  to  walk  as  they  do  when  out  of  water.  Throw  a  dog 
into  the  stream,  and  at  once  he  begins  to  walk,  just  as  he.  does 
on  dry  land.  Why  should  a  man,  woman,  or  child  act  differ- 
ently under  like,  circumstances? 

It  seems  strange  that  people  have  to  be  told  to  do  what  the 
animals  do  instinctively  and  instantly.  Man's  ignorance  of  so 
simple  a  thing  as  treading  water  is  remarkable;  it  is  without 
reason  or  excuse.  There  is  a  popular  notion  afloat  that  in  some 
way  the  dog  and  the  animals  have  an  advantage  over  man  in 
water.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Tbe  advan- 
tage lies  with  man,  who  is  provided  with  a  paddle-formed  hand, 
and  knows  enough  to  float  when  tired — something  the  animal 
rarely  or  never  does. 

Next  to  treading  water,  floating  on  the  hack  is  the  easiest 
thing  to  do  m  water.  This  consists  in  lying  flat  on  the  back, 
head  thrown  well  back,  tbe  luugs  iuflated,  the  limbs  extended 
but  flexible,  the  arms  held  close  to  tbe  ears,  the  hands  over  the 
head.  The  majority  of  people  able  to  sustain  themselves  iu  the 
water  prefer  to  float  iu  a  horizontal  position  rather  than  in  a 
perpendicular  manner.  Both  positions  are  much  better,  in  fact 
much  safer,  than  the  attitude  that  we  assume  iu  swimming.  I 
have  found  it  so.  One  day,  iu  a  rough  surf,  I  was  nearly  stran- 
gled with  a  sudden  swallow  of  water,  and  had  I  not  been  able  to 
float  the  result  might  have  been  disastrous. 

The  advantage  of  treading  water  over  swimming  is  seen,  first, 
iu  tbe  long  distance  for  which  men  and  animals  are  able  to  sus- 
tain themselves  in  water;  and  secondly,  in  the  comparative  safe- 
ty with  which  they  walk  through  the  heavy  breakers  in  which 
expert  swimmers  would  lose  their  lives.  The  horse,  the  dog, 
and  the  cow  have  been  known  to  swim  for  hours  in  the  raging 
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sea.  Only  last  year  a  vessel  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Maine, 
and  the  next  day  some  of  the  poor  cattle  were  found  alive  and 
floating  miles  away  from  the  scene.  The  Sandwich  Islanders 
plunge  into  the  boiling  surf,  and  make  their  way,  treading  wa- 
ter, through  a  sea  in  which  only  a  life-boat  could  venture  with 
safety.  An  early  traveller  says  that  when  the  lutlians  came  to 
the  rapids  along  the  Missouri  River,  they  did  not  hesitate,  but 
waded  in  boldly,  and  trod  water  to  the  opposite  bank.  Some 
years  ago,  when  the  English  men-of-war  anchored  off  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  the  sailors,  who  were  themselves  good  swimmers, 
were  greatly  surprised  one  morning  to  see  the  natives  come 
through  tberoughseawith  the  utmost  confidence  and  ease.  Many 
other  interesting  examples  on  the  same  point  might  here  be  ritrd. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  from  drowning,  the  one  "rule  "  is 
tread  water.  The  man,  woman,  or  child  who  cannot  swim 
must  strike  out  alternately  with  foot  and  hand — right,  left, 
right,  left. 

I  hold  that  our  boys  and  our  girls  should  be  taught  to  tivad 
water  soon  after  they  learn  to  walk.  It  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  begin  in  the  school-house.  Thus  an  excellent  motto  to  hang 
on  the  wall  for  the  children  to  see  every  day  would  be,  "Trrad 
Water."  Another  motto  might  read,  "  Float  when  you  are 
tired."  Together  these  two  golden  rules  could  be  put  into  prac- 
tical use  if  every  school-house  was  provided  with  a  swimming- 
tank.  Fiually,  once  knowing  how  to  float,  the  breast  stroke 
will  follow  soon  as  a  matter  of  course.  L.  J.  VANCE. 


dren's  ward  at  the  hospital,  he  had  known  of  her  only  as 
Tom  Woodruff's  son.  His  mind  at  first  almost  refused  to 
accept  this  slim  slip  of  a  girl  in  place  of  the  burly  cow- 
boy he  had  pictured  to  himself  from  his  sister's  letters — 
the  Christopher  C.  who  by  main  strength  had  reduced 
Paul  and  Victor  Roy. 

"I'd  like  to  call  him  Cousin  Paul."  sighed  Crissy,  in- 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    PALE    HORSE. 

Crissy  returned  once  more  to  consciousness 
her  eyes  fell  upon  a  delicate  colorless  face  framed 
in  a  monstrous  white  flapping  cap — the  sweetest  face,  she 
thought,  she  had  ever  seen.  She  turned  a  little,  feeling 
as  she  did  so  a  sharp  pain  in  her  left  shoulder.  She  could 
see  a  long  line  of  beds  with  little  heads  on  the  snow-white 
pillows — and  that  was  all  she  could  see.  She  lifted  her 
eyes  again  to  the  face  bending  over  her. 

"You  are  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  dearie,"  said  the 
Sister  of  Charity,  in  answer  to  her  mute  inquiry.  "Your 
shoulder  is  strained  and  a  little  bruised.  You  will  soon 
be  all  right  again  ;  but  you  must  lie  still  now." 

There  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more;  but  just  here 
another  voice  broke  in.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the  very 
next  bed.  It  was  a  shrill  childish  voice,  and  its  tones 
thrilled  with  infant  anger  and  remonstrance.  "I  don't 
leant  wabbit  dance!"  it  shrieked.  "Don't  want  Val- 
ley Fo'k '  Want  Yak !  want  Kissy !  want  Mamzhelle  Mish  ! 
want  Y-a-a-a-k .'" 

Crissy  scrambled  up,  unmindful  of  the  wrench  to  her 
shoulder.  Sure  enough,  there  was  Sharlo  in  the  next 
bed.  He  had  on  a  yellow  cotton  night-gown,  and  was 
sitting  up.  His  curls  clustered  in  damp  rings  over  his 
head ;  his  little  face  was  pale,  and  there  were  dark  circles 
under  his  eyes ;  but  his  eyes  were  shining,  and  his  red 
lips  quivering. 

' '  Sharlo !"  cried  Crissy. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  his  cries  ceased.  He  looked 
around;  when  he  saw  her  he  stretched  his  arms  toward 
her  and  laughed — a  babbling,  musical,  blissful  laugh  that 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  Sister  Agnes.  And  many  a 
little  head  turned  on  its  pillow,  eased  by  the  sound,  with- 
out knowing  why. 

It  was  M'sieu  Paul  who  fetched  them  home  the  next 
day  from  the  hospital.  Crissy  leaned  back  among  the 
carriage  cushions  with  Sharlo  in  her  arms,  and  silently 
examined  this  wonderful  M'sieu  Paul,  of  whom  she  had 
heard  so  much.  His  eyes — the  eyes  of  his  mother's  por- 
trait— met  hers  kindly  and  a  little  humorously.  For,  in 
truth,  until  the  moment  he  had  found  her  in  the  chil- 
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wardly,  as  she  concluded  her  inspection,  "but  of  course 
I  mustn't." 

Paul  Roy,  with  Jin  and  Victor,  was  at  the  corner  on 
the  lookout.  When  the  carriage  appeared  they  ran 
whooping  back  to  the  crowd  assembled  in  front  of  the 
house.  Mamselle  Miss  was  not  visible,  but  Suzelte  was 
there  with  Yak  in  her  arms,  and  a  score  or  more  of  the 
neighbors  had  gathered  011  the  banquette  to  welcome  the 
wanderers. 

"Hello,  Cris!"  cried  Paul,  jumping  on  the  step  as  the 
carriage  stopped.  "  Did  you  see  the  doctors  saw  off  any- 
body's leg  at  the  hospital?" 

Sharlo  looked  around  with  much  dignity  when  M'sieu 
Paul  had  taken  him  from  Crissy "s  lap  and  set  him  on  the 
door-step.  "  I's  been  dwounded  in  de  water,"  he  an- 
nounced, swelling  with  importance. 

Mamselle  Miss,  awaiting  him  in  the  court,  kissed  him 
quite  tenderly  and  carried  him  in  her  own  arms  into  the 
house.  Crissy  followed  humbly  in  the  rear  of  the  trium- 
phant procession.  In  the  hall  Mamselle  Miss,  who  had 
not  seemed  even  to  see  her,  turned  upon  her. 

"I  trust,  Christopher,"  she  said,  gravely,  "that  you 
will  not  let  anything  of  this  kind  happen  again." 

Crissy  mounted  to  her  room  with  a  heavy  heart.  Her 
shoulder  still  ached ;  a  great  wave  of  homesickness  swept 
over  her.  She  sat  down  on  her  little  brass-nailed  trunk, 
and  dropped  her  head  in  her  hands.  "  It's  no  use  to  try," 
she  sobbed ;  "  she  don't  like  me,  and  she'll  never  take  any 
interest  in  me.  I  might  just  as  well  give  up.  Besides," 
she  added,  fiercely,  "  it  wasn't  my  fault,  and  I'm  going  to 
tell  her  so." 

"  Miss  Cris—"  said  Jin,  poking  her  head  in  at  the  door; 
but  at  sight  of  her  young  mistress  in  tears  she  forgot  her 
errand.  "  Lawd,  honey,"  she  ejaculated,  "what  you 
cryin'  'bout?  Ef  dem  rampagus  boys  is  been  a-teasin' 
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you — "  she  flourished  her  arms  threateningly.      But  ( Vissy 

shook  her  head.  "  1  >en  Mamselle  Miss  is  Keen  :\  SCOldin' 
agin.  I  Lnoued  il.  Less  us  go  luck  home.  Miss  Cris, 

wher'  folks  ilou 'i  git  mail  iVr  nuthin'.  Less  us  go  back, 
honey,  an'  |>irk  collon  lak  we  use  ler.  an'  hah  good-gO- 
downs  fcr  dinner,  an'  pot  licker.  1's  sick  o'  dish  yer 
h'rencli  cookin'  anyhow,  I  is.  Don't  cry.  Miss  Cris;  you 
is  ile  smartes'  an'  de  laklies'  white  gal  in  Texas." 

Crissj  laughed  through  her  tears,  comforted  in  spite 
of  herself  h\  this  homely  sym])atliy;  but  the  ill-used 
feeling  did  not  go.  A  light  tap  on  the  door  reminded 
Jill  of  her  mission. 

"  Mussv  me!"  she  exclaimed,  "of  I  ain'  clean  fergot 
what  I  come  fer!  Lookee.  Miss  Cris,  I  done  fetch  some 
comp'ny  ter  see  you." 

Orissy  jumped  up  quickly,  drying  her  eyes.  One  of 
the  girls  from  across  the  way  eame  in.  These  girls  and 
Crissy  had  come  to  know  each  other  after  a  fashion 
through  their  daily  morning  window  greetings,  but  they 
had  never  met  face  to  face.  The  stranger. —  it  was  the 
one  who  always  wore  a  cap  and  "guinea-blue"  calico 
frocks,  the  little  house-maid—hesitated  timidly  just  inside 
the  doorway.  Crissy  waited  bashfully. 

"We  heard  all  about  it — how  you  went  to  search  for 
the  dear  little  boy,  and  got  yourself  hurted."  said  the 
visitor,  with  a  soft  little  twist  of  the  tongue,  "and  I  am 
come  over." 

Crissy  wanted  to  begin  by  hugging  her. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad!  Do  you  know,  I  haven't  talked 
with  a  girl  since  I  left  home.  And  I've  wanted  so  much 
to  know  you.  Sit  right  down  here." 

"My  name  is  Claire  —  Claire  l>urel,"  interposed  the 
girl,  smiling. 

"And  mine  is  Crissy   \V IrulV."  said  Crissy,  pushing 

her  gently  into  the  arm  chair.  "  You  know  you  get 
tired  of  nothing  but  boys,"  she  added,  confidentially. 

"Me?  I  don't  know,"  laughed  Claire,  shaking  her 
prettj  head.  "We  are  all  girls.  I  have  only  sisters  - 
(he  ones  you  see  with  me  in  the  nursery  window  of 
mornings." 

"Are  they  your  sisters.'"  asked  Crissy,  opening  her 
eyes  in  astonishment.  "  I  thought —  She  stopped, 
blushing. 

"I  know,"  said  Claire,  blushing  too.  "You  thought 
I  was  a  domestic — what  you  call  a  house-maid,  hein  '" 

"  Yes."  admitted  her  hostess,  candidly;    "I  did." 

"\Vell,"  continued  Claire,  "you  see,  Crissy—  May  I 
•call  you  Crissy;"  As  if  she  needed  to  ask!  The  eyes 
bent  upon  her  were  fairly  dancing  with  delight.  "This 
is  the  way  of  it:  I  think  it  was  the  day  even  before  you 
are  arrived  here  that  my  mother  dedicated  me  to  pov- 
erty." 

"Dedicated  you  to —  I  don't  understand,''  said  Crissy, 
puzzled. 

"Don't  you;  Oh!  you  are  not  a  Catholic?  Well, 
mamma  had  some  grief  or  trouble — I  don't  know  what  it 
was  -and  so  she  went  to  the.  cathedral,  and  made  a  vow 
dedicating  me  to  poverty  for  one  year.  All  my  very 
nice  clothes  were  given  away.  I  am  obliged  to  wear 
calico  robes  and  clumsy  shoes  and  coarse  under-clothes 
for  a  whole  year,  while  my  sisters  wear  their  pretty 
things."  A  faint  sigh  fluttered  from  the  pouting  red  lips. 

Crissy  looked  the  indignation  she  felt.  "But  that  is 
dreadful,"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  don't  see  any  sense  in  it, 
either.'' 

"  It  was  hard  at  lirst:  you  can  have  no  idea  how  hard. 
Crissy.  I  was  ashamed  to  promenade  myself  with  my 
sisters  in  the  street,  and  I  cried  when  visitors  came  and  I 
had  to  go  into  the  salon.  I  lagged  behind  when  we  went 
to  mass  even,  my  bine  robe  looked  so  mean  beside  their 
handsome  ones." 

"(>h,  you  poor  dear!"  said  Crissy,  pressing  closer  to 
her  new  friend. 


"The  worst  was  one  day  when  a  lady  took  me  for  a 
mendicant  \\hat  you  call  a  beggar— when  I  was  stand- 
ing at  a  corner,  and  u'ave  me  a  nickel!" 

"()h.  \on  poor  dear!"  said  Crissy.  again.  But  she 
could  not  help  laughing;  and  Claire  laughed  too — a  gay 
ringing  laugh,  that  had  no  vexation  in  it. 

"And  nolioih  noticed  me  at  all,"  she  went  on.  "The 
girls  who  used  to  want  to  sit  themselves  by  me  at  school 
or  on  the  square  \\ithdrew  their  dresses  from  me,  or  uot 
up  and  went  to  sit  themselves  by  the  fine  dresses." 

"Oh.  Claire,  how  could  your  mother  be  so —  Crissy 
was  about  to  say  mean,  but  said  unkind  instead. 

"  But  it  was  a  vow,"  said  Claire,  as  if  that  explained 
everything.  "  I  did  think  at  first,"  she  added,  slowly, 
after  a  short  silence,  "that  she  might  have  dedicated 
Jeanne,  my  youngest  sister,  or  even  Lucie,  who  does  not 
care  a  bit  what  she  wears;  but  I'm  getting  so  I  don't  mind 
it.  I  tell  you,  Crissy" — she  dropped  her  voice  to  a  confi- 
dential tone — "  I've  learned  lots  of  things  since  I  been  a — 
domestic  me!" 

"  Claire,"  said  Crissy,  awkwardly,  when  her  visitor  pre- 
sently rose  to  go,  "I'm  glad  —  about  the  dedicating  to 
poverty,  and  the  calico  dress,  and  the  whole  year,  and  all 
that.  Maybe  you  wouldn't  want  to  sit  by  me  if— 

Claire  stopped  her  mouth  with  a  hearty  kiss,  and  rail 
home. 

"  I'm  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world,"  Crissy  wrote  that 
night  to  her  mother. 

M'sieu  Paul,  after  a  busy  day  in  town,  retmned  to  the 
plantation,  and  tilings  fell  back  into  their  daily  groove, 
lint  Crissy's  worries  almost  vanished  now  that  she  had 
Claire  to  talk  them  over  with.  It  even  seemed  at  times 
as  if  Mamselle  Miss  were  beginning  to  take  a  faint  inter- 
est in  her.  "Tom  Woodruff's  son  is  really  quite  capa- 
ble," that  lady  wrote  one  day  to  her  brother.  "The 
house  is  quiet  and  orderly.  I  think  we  shall  have  no 
more  trouble  with  the  boys." 

Two  days  later  Stizette  came  into  her  mistress's  pres- 
ence with  an  ominous  face. 

"What  is  it  now.  Suzette ;"  demanded  Mamselle  Miss, 
somewhat  querulously. 

"  Mamselle  Mees,"  said  Suzette,  mysteriously,  "the'ouse 
is  voodoo'd." 

"  Nonsense!"  cried  her  mistress,  impatiently. 

"The  'ouse  is  voodoo'd,"  persisted  Suzette.  "A  piece 
of  straw  was  on  the  do'  step  this  mornin',  an'  a  piece  of 
rope  long  as  my  'an'.  There  'ave  been  tie-up  in  tin- 
straw .  some  hairs,  an'  two,  free  plume— what  you  call  fed- 
ders.  When  I  see  that  I  halmos'  fain1!  But,  Mamselle 
Mees,  there  ees  mo'  worse  theeng  than  that.  I  'ave  hear 
a  noise  las'  night  in  the  cow.  I  rise  me  up  an'  regard 
from  i\\&fen£tre  ....  an'  I  behole  sometheeng  white  which 
ees  promenade  itself  roun'  an'  roun' !  It  don'  mek  any 
noise,  but  jus'  advance  itself  an'  go  roun'  an'  roun'. 
Il  look  like  a  cheval — what  you  call  a  'orse.  Mamselle 
Mees.  that  mean  la  mart—the  death  .'  An'  there  ees  some- 
theeng white  upon  it — 

"Suzette,"  interrupted  Mamselle  Miss,  with  dignity,  "  I 
will  not  listen  to  such  ridiculous  stuff!" 

"  The  'ouse  ees  voodoo'd,  Mamselle  Mees.  Sometheeng 
sairtee nly  ees  goiir  to 'appen  to  the  'ouse!"  repeated  the 
old  woman,  obstinately. 

A  few  moments  la  ler  Jin  burst  breathlessly  into  the 
school-room,  where  Crissy  and  the  boys  were  preparing 
their  lessons  for  the  next  day. 

"  Miss  Cris,"  she  whispered,  in  an  awe-struck  tone, 
"  disli  yer  house  is  hoodoo'd  !" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Crissy,  dropping  her 
book. 

"  I  jes  dis  minit— dis  blessit  minit — hear  Suzette  sesso 
tu  Mamselle  Miss.  I  wuz  'hine  de  do'  hangin'  up  de  chil- 
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leii's  hat.  Suzette  say  clat  she  been  an'  foun'  buunels  o' 
hoodoo  chawms  on  de  front  do'-step — scraps  o'  shucks 
an'  goose-fedders  an'  hair-pins  an'  bones  an'  chicken-lion 
an'  lizard-tails  an'  frog-foots,  an'  skulls  \vi'  co'ls  o'  fiah  fer 
eyes —  Jin's  imagination  ran  riot  in  her  description  of 
the  mysterious  voodoo  charms.  Her  listeners  huddled 
together  with  cold  chills  creeping  down  their  backs. 
"An'  Suzette  say  mo'over  dat  edzackly  at  midnight 
somefln'  lak  Death  on  a  Pale  Hoss  is  done  riz  up  ontn  de 
groun'  down  yander  in  de  co't-yard,  an'  rackety-rack, 
rackety- rack,  rackety  •  rack  roun'  de  walks,  'cep'n'  dat 
it  don'  mek  no  noise.  An'  somefiii'  big  an'  wh-i-i-te  set- 
tin' on  de  critter's  back  ez  it  goes  trompin' roun' an'  roun', 
rackety-rack,  rackety-rack,  rackety-rack  /" 

Her  voice  sank  to  a  sepulchral  whisper,  her  eyes  were 
stretched  to  their  utmost,  her  shoulders  were  humped 
together.  The  twins  shrieked,  and  hid  their  faces  in  Cris- 
sy's  lap.  Crissy  herself  felt  her  teeth  ready  to  chatter, 
though  she  tried  hard  to  laugh. 

"Don'  laugh,  Miss  Cris,"  said  Jin,  impressively.  "  De 
house  is  sho  hoodoo'd,  an'  you  knows  yo'se'f,  chile,  dat  a 
Pale  Hoss  is  de  sign  o'  death." 

Victor  had  turned  quite  white,  and  he  caught  his  breath 
convulsively  as  Crissy  said,  with  resolution, 

"I 'don't  believe  one  word  of  it,  and  I'm  going  to  watch 
to-night  myself." 

"  Cry-baby,"  sneered  Paul  to  his  brother:  but  lie  was 
plainly  frightened  himself. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  that  day  secretly — for 
Mamselle  Miss  sternly  forbade  any  reference  to  it  in  her 
presence — concerningSuzette's  Pale  Horse  and  the  Voodoo 
spell.  Suzette  went  about  her  work  in  grim  silence,  but 
she  cast  fearful  looks  over  her  shoulder  when  she  passed 
through  shadowy  corridors  or  turned  abrupt  angles. 

That  night  about  ten  o'clock  Crissy  slipped  out  of  bed, 
all  dressed,  as  she  had  placed  herself  there,  and  stole 
noiselessly  down  stairs,  followed  by  her  faithful  but 
quaking  body-servant.  They  crept  into  the  dark  and  de- 
serted school-room,  and  CVissy  took  her  station  by  a  large 
window  which  overlooked  the  inner  court.  Jin  crouch- 
ed beside  her.  The  court  was  filled  with  deep  shadows, 
through  which  she  could  see,  after  straining  her  eyes 
steadily  for  a  few  moments,  the  glimmer  of  the  marble 
fountain,  and  a  pale  gleam  where  the  white  oleander  was 
in  bloom.  Nothing  stirred  down  there;  the  stillness  was 
so  perfect  that  she  could  hear  the  steady  drip-drop  from 
the  leaky  hydrant. 

An  hour  perhaps  passed  and  nothing  happened.  Jin 
had  long  been  asleep,  with  her  head  on  her  mistress's 
feet.  Crissy  fought  bravely  against  the  drowsiness  that 
stole  over  her,  but  the  hush  and  the  quiet,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  relief  were  too  much  for  her.  Her  head 
sank  lower  and  lower,  and  presently  rested  on  the  broad 
window-sill.  Slie  was  fast  asleep. 

She  was  awakened  by  a  sudden  grip  on  her  shoulder. 
"  Crissy  r  whispered  a  tremulous  voice  in  her  ear.  She 
rubbed  her  eyes,  dazed  for  a  moment,  and  then  sprang  to 
her  feet.  Mamselle  Miss  was  standing  over  her,  with 
Suzette  by  her  side.  Even  in  the  darkness  she  could  see 
the  blanched  look  on  their  faces.  Jill's  arms  clutched 
her  knees.  The  twins  in  their-  night-clothes  were  cling- 
ing to  Suzette's  skirts,  whimpering  softly. 

"Look,  oh,  look!"  moaned  Suzette. 

Crissy  leaned  over,  not  without  trepidation,  and  looked 
down.  At  first  she  could  see  nothing;  then  from  the 
midnight  shadows  by  the  fig-tree  a  spectral  figure  slowly 
loomed.  A  spasm  of  terror  shook  her  from  head  to  foot. 
She  tried  in  vain  to  cry  out.  The  Thing  moved  noise- 
lessly about  the  court,  apparently  following  the  curves 
of  the  paved  walks  between  the  flower  beds.  It  was 
ghastly  white.  Crissy's  head  spun  so  that  it  was  some 
seconds  before  she  could  make  out  the  outlines  of  the 
horse  and  its  rider.  For  it  was  unmistakably  a  horse; 


but,  oh,  so  supernatural!}-  large  and  awesome  as  it  passed 
around  and  around  the  yard,  now  lost  in  the  deeper 
shadows,  now  reappearing  more  gigantic  than  ever  in  the 
wan  light  of  the  few  watery  stars.  The  shapeless  white 
object  on  its  back  rocked  from  side  to  side,  and  now  and 
then  it  rose  to  twice  its  height,  slender,  wavering,  uncer- 
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tain,  and  then  sank  slowly,  as  if  blown  upon  by  the 
breath  of  some  invisible  being. 

The  group  about  the  window  above  stood  as  if  petri- 
fied, the  blood  almost  freezing  in  their  veins.  Jin  had 
cast  her  apron  over  her  head,  and  was  praying-  aloud. 
Sharlo  and  Yak,  alarmed  by  her  cries  and  terrified  by  the 
darkness,  were  shrieking  in  unison. 

Suddenly  Crissy  released  her  grasp  upon  the  window- 
frame.  "  I'm  going  down  to  see  what  It  is,"  she  said,  in 
a  low  tone.  "If  It  is  Death  on  his  Pale  Horse —  She 
did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Her  hair  seemed  to  be  rising 
on  her  head,  and  her  knees  trembled.  Mamselle  Miss 
put  out  a  hand  to  detain  her,  and  Suzette  groaned.  But 
she  was  already  on  the  stair. 

"  In  de  Lawd's  name,  Miss  Cris!"  began  Jin,  imploring- 
ly. "Ugh!  I  c-can't  let  Miss  Cris  go  by  herse'f ;  de  Lawd 
knows  I  can't!"  she  sobbed.  "I  knows  dat  I  is  de  one 
dat  is  gwine  ter  be  tuk !  I  knows  de  Pale  Hoss  gwine 
ter  tromp  on  me!  I  knows  de  white  critter  on  his  back 
gwine  ter  h'ist  me  up  behin'  hit,  an'  racket y -  rack  off 
wid  me!  But  I  is  plum  boun'  ter  foller  wher'  Miss  Cris 
leads!" 

These  ejaculations  burst  from  her  as  she  groped  her 
way  down  after  her  young  mistress.  Crissy  reached  the 
lower  hall,  and  felt  her  way  into  the  dining-room,  whence 
she  emerged  a  moment  after,  armed  with  a  big  silver 
soup-ladle,  the  only  weapon  she  could  find  in  the  dark-. 
Jin  grabbed  an  umbrella  from  the  stand. 

"Jin,"  said  Crissy,  tremulously,  pressing  the  tear-wet 
black  face  against  her  own,  "  if  anything  happens  to  me, 
mind  you  be  a  good  girl.  And,  Jin,  tell  the  folks  at 
Fork  Valley  that  I — died  game,"  she  concluded,  relapsing 
iincoiisciously  into  border  slang. 

Jin  was  too  scared  to  reply.     She  stumbled  after  her 
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leader,  who  softly  unfastened  the  wide  wooden  doors  at 
the  foot  of  the  *tairs.  and  stepped  out  into  the  arched 
arcade. 

The  Pale  Horse  and  its  rider  were  nowhere  in  sight. 
(  Yissy  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  But  just  then  a  soft 
shuffling  sound  fell  upon  her  ear.  and  It  appeared  from 
behind  a  low  porch,  with  its  shapeless  rider  upon  its  back. 
(  !rissy  could  hear  it  breathing  as  it  came  toward  her.  An 
endless  moment  passed,  in  which  it  loomed  larger  and 
larger  before  her  fixed  gaze.  Then  the  hand  in  which 
sluTheld  the  ladle  dropped  helplessly  at  her  side,  and  she 
staggered  against  Jin.  and  sank  with  her  half  swooning 
upon  the  pavement. 

[TO  HK   coMisi;Kn  ] 


FALSE  KINDNESS. 

BY    MARIAN    D  O  U  (J  L  A  8. 

THE  softest  little  Huff  of  fur! 
TLe  gentlest,  most  persuasive  purr! 
Ob,  everybody  told  me  that 
She   was  the  "loveliest  little  cat  !" 
So  when  she  on  the  table  sprung. 
Ami  lapped  the  cream  with  small  red  tongue, 
I  only  gently  put  her  down, 
And  said,  "No,  no!"  and  tried  to  frown: 
But  if  I  had  been  truly  kind, 
I  should  have  made  that  kitten  mind! 

Now,  large  and  quick,  and  strong  of  will, 

She'll  spring  upon  the  table  still, 

And,  spite  of  all  my  watchful  care, 

Will  snatch  the  choicest  dainties   there  ; 

And  everybody  says,  "Seat!  seal  ! 

She's  such  a  dreadful,  tlmnlful  cat  !" 

But  I,  who  hear  them,  know,  with  shame, 

/  only  am  the  one  to  blame, 

For  in  the  days  when  she  was  young, 

And  lapped  the  cream   with  small  red   tongue, 

Had  I  to  her  been   truly  kind, 

I  should  have  made  that  kitten  uiiud. 


SOME  STRANGE  TRUE   STORIES  ABOUT 
BIRDS. 

A  GREAT  many  years  ago  there  was  blown  down,  in  a  severe 
storm  in  England,  an  elm-tree  that  bad  stood  on  one  side 
of  an  avenue  leading  up  to  an  old  house.  In  the  fall  of  the  elm 
several  young  jackdaws  that  had  been  nesting  in  the  hollow  of 
the  tree  were  killed,  one  only  of  the  small  brood  escaping. 
This  feathered  babe  was  at  once  adopted  and  cared  for  by  the 
children  living  in  the  house,  aud  became  in  time  very  much  at- 
tached to  them.  The  bird  as  it  grew  older  learned  to  do  a 
great  many  things,  but  it  seemed  to  be  particularly  interested 
in  the  habit  of  the  owner  of  the  house  of  riding  out  daily.  After 
the  master's  departure,  the  jackdaw  would  perch  himself  upon 
the  gate  of  the  stable-yard,  from  which  he  could  get  a  good 
view  down  the  avenue,  and  there  he  would  wait  for  the  rider's 
return.  At  the  moment  he  caught  sight  of  him  coming  up  the 
road  he  would  fly  off  in  search  of  ihe  groom,  and  by  means  of 
the  extraordinary  noise  he  would  make,  inform  him  of  his  mas- 
ter's approach.  If  the  yroom  appeared  indifferent,  and  failed 
immediately  to  attend  to  his  cries,  the  bird  would  peck  at  the 
man's  legs,  and  nip  his  stockings,  and  pull  with  all  his  might  un- 
til he  started  t,>  meet  the  returning  master  of  the  house.  With 
all  his  intelligence,  the  ill-fated  daw  had  not  the  sense  to  avoid 
lire,  for  his  biographer  states  that,  like  most  pets,  he  came  to  an 
untimely  end,  alighting  amongst  some  hot  ashes,  and  being 
burned  to  death. 

A  resident  of  Cornwall  living  on  the  north  coast  threw  out  a 
piece  of  bread  one  morning  to  a  sea-gull  that  had  strayed  in  to 
the  shore,  which  the  bird  devoured  in  short  order,  and  flew  away. 
The  next  morning  the  gull  appeared  again  upon  the  scene,  was 
led,  and  departed.  After  this  he  returned  daily  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  \ears,  appearing  punctually  every  morning  at  the 
breakfast  hour,  stalking  up  and  down  until  fed,  and  then,  like 


the  well-ordered,  industrious  bird  that  he  was,  going  about  his 
business. 

Most  people  repaid  the  sparrows  as  pestiferous  little  nui- 
sances, and  some  have  observed  that  they  are  as  useless  really  as 
t  he  mosquitoes. and  in  many  places  rewards  are  offered  to  naughty 
boys  for  killing  them.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  for  the  spar- 
row can  be  <|iiite  a*  much  of  a  friend  as  a  foe  to  man.  While  in 
i  lie  corn-field  lie  may  steal  a  grain  or  two  for  his  dinner,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  will  eat  every  insect  he  can  lay  his  bill  on; 
and  from  this  point  of  view  he  is  one  of  the  farmers'  best  friends, 
nor  is  it  possible,  on  the  whole,  that  the  sparrow  can  do  more 
damage  in  a  garden  than  the  boy  himself  who  is  set  to  catch 
and  kill  him.  It  is  said,  and  with  some  truth,  that  the  sparrow 
is  not  entitled  to  much  sympathy  because  he  is  so  quarrelsome. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  also  be  said  that  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  kindliness  stored  up  in  his  little  breast.  A  gleaner  of  natural 
history  notes,  writing  in  18:!.\  states  that  several  instances  have- 
been  related  to  him  of  sparrows  having  been  observed  feed- 
ing the  young  of  other  birds  which  have  been  in  a  state  of 
captivity.  There  is  one  well  -  attested' anecdote,  he  says,  of 
a  sparrow  which  had  been  caught  by  the  leg  by  a  piece  of 
worsted  from  which  it  could  not  extricate  itself,  having  been 
tended  and  fed  by  its  fellows  through  a  whole  winter,  and 
when  released  finally,  it  was  greeted  with  evident  marks  of 
satisfaction  by  all  its  former  companions  and  friends.  In  con- 
clusion this  writer  says  that  this  kindliness  of  disposition  docs 
not  appear  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  farmers,  who  are 
the  greatest  enemies  of  the  sparrow,  for  they  frequently  take 
advantage  of  this  spirit  of  affection.  In  one  particular  instance 
a  farmer  is  said  to  have  placed  a  nest  of  very  young  sparrows 
in  a  I  rap  cage,  and  caught  forty  old  birds,  who  had  come  with 
food  in  their  mouths  for  the  little  captives;  which  must  seem 
to  us  a  very  mean  device  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  and  one, 
if  practised  to  any  great  extent,  likely  to  prove  destructive  to 
the  spirit  of  affection  which  is  a  redeeming  quality  in  these 
little  winged  creatures. 

A  tame  jay  belonging  to  a  Somersetshire  man  used  to  mimic 
the  neighing  of  horses  so  closely  that  the  men  about  the  place 
were  kept  busy  rushing  about  looking  for  escaped  steeds.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  strange,  in  view  of  this  fact,  that  one  of  these  men 
"  unintentionally  "  killed  the  bird  by  shooting  at  it  with  a  gun 
loaded,  the  man  said,  with  a  blank  cartridge.  The  noise  of  the 
discharged  weapon  doubtless  frightened  the  jay  to  deal h.  at 
leasi  that  was  the  explanation  offered  by  the  man  who  killed  it 
when  called  upon  to  state  his  case.  If  the  owner  bad  chanced 
to  see  the  wound  the  bird  sustained  from  a  piece  of  shot. the  in- 
genious hired  man  would  probably  have  said  that  it  was  only  a 
mimic  shot,  and  so  have  got  off. 

Here  is  what  birds  are  said  to  do  when  they  utter  sounds: 
the  magpie  chatters;  the  wood-lark  whispers;  the  ring-dove 
crows;  the  woodpecker  laughs  ;  the  titmouse  chirps  :  the  gold- 
finch whistles;  the  curlew  cries;  the  greenfinch  chirps;  the 
snipe  pipes  ;  the  cuckoo,  according  to  some  people,  sings,  accord- 
ing to  others,  she  cries,  and  si  ill  others  say  that  she  "makes  a 
hiillaballoo" ;  swallows  whistle:  the  sparrow  pipes  in  winter; 
the  willow  wren  stammers;  doves  coo.  What  the  canary  does 
depends  on  two  things — 1.  The  canary.  "2.  Whether  you  like 
that  sort  of  thing  or  not.  If  you  like  it,  she  sings.  If  you  do 
not  like  it,  she  screeches. 


IN    TIME    OF    WAR. 

tlE  latest  invention  in  appliances  of  war  is  in  the  shape  of 
an  illuminating  projectile  with  which  the  Italian  govern- 
ment has  been  maki'ig  experiments.  It  consists  of  a  species  of 
candle  which  produces  a  most  intense  light.  This  candle  is  in- 
tended to  be  shot  from  a  cannon,  and  to  strike  the  enemy's 
works,  or  the  ground  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  occupying. 
On  striking  any  solid  substance  it  breaks,  aud  the  material  con- 
tained in  it  becoming  incandescent,  produces  a  light  estimated 
to  be  of  the  intensity  of  100,000  candles,  which  illuminates  the 
field  for  a  great  distance. 

It  ceriainly  seems  like  a  very  mean  sort  of  an  appliance.  It- 
is  bad  enough  to  hit  an  enemy,  but  to  furnish  in  addition  to 
this  a  light  by  means  of  which  he  can  be  hit  again  is  really  too 
much.  The  only  hope  the  enemy  can  have  is  that  some  other 
invention  may  be  made  which  shall  provide  a  concentrated  cy- 
clone for  his  use,  and  enable  him  to  blow  the  light  out,  and  whisk 
his  eiiemv  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  all  at  the  same  moment. 
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KINGS   AND   ARTISTS. 

K~INGS.  as  a  rule,  have  posed  as  patrons  of  art  and  artists, 
although  their  judgment  has  not  always  beeu  of  the  best. 
But  they  have  sought  to  cultivate  the  greatest  ones,  as  is  shown 
by  the  reply  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  who  in  1593  asked 
Philip  of  Spain  to  seud  him  a  painter.  Philip  said  that  Spaiu 
had  both  good  aud  bad,  and  asked  the  Emperor  which  he  de- 
sired, to  which  the  haughty  answer  came,  "  Kings  should  always 
have  the  best." 

Praxiteles,  the  great  sculptor,  made  a  statue  of  Venus  once, 
•which  was  kept  at  Cuidus.  King  Nicomedes  of  Bithyuia  was 
so  taken  with  t^e  work  that  he  offered  to  pay  all  the  debts  of 
the  Cnidians  if  they  would  give  him  that  one  statue.  Aud 
what  do  you  suppose  ? — the  people  actually  declined  the  offer. 

To  show  the  regard  for  Kings,  it  is  related  that  one  day  when 
King  Philip  was  visiting  the  studio  of  Velasquez,  the  artist's 
slave,  Pareja  by  name,  fell  before  the  King,  aud  showed  him  a 
painting  he  had  made,  craving  pardon  at  the  time.  The  great 
artist  aud  the  royal  patron  treated  him  kindly,  and  the  slave 
was  made  a  free  man,  although  he  served  Velasquez  all  his  life. 
Aud  to-day  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Spaiu  is  a  picture  that  was 
painted  by  the  Spanish  slave  who  wou  the  kindness  of  his  King 
and  master. 

Carreno,  who  was  a  Spanish  painter  at  the  courts  of  Philip 
IV.  aud  his  successor  Charles  II.,  was  a  modest  man,  a  good  ar- 
tist, aud  much  liked  by  every  one.  It  is  said  that  one  day  a 
number  of  people  were  discussing  a  copy  of  one  of  Titian's 
paintings  which  hung  before  them,  and  which  everybody  de- 
clared to  be  horrible.  The  artist  was  appealed  to  for  his  deci- 
sion, and  he  agreed  with  them.  "  but,"  he  added,  "  it  shows  that 
no  man  need  despair  of  improving  in  art,  for  I  painted  it  myselt 
when  a  beginner."  It  is  not  reported  what  the  company  said 
to  this,  but  one  can  imagine  how  they  felt. 

Giotto,  the  famous  artist,  was  a  shepherd  boy  in  his  youth, 
and  was  wont  to  draw  upon  large  flat  stones  while  watching  his 
sheep,  (.'imabue,  the  "lather  of  modern  painting,"  found  him 
so  employed,  aud  took  him  for  a  pupil.  Once,  after  Giotto  had 
become  famous,  the  King  of  Naples  asked  him  to  paint  his  king- 
dom. Giotto  drew  a  saddled  ass  smelling  another  saddle  at  his 
feet,  whereupon  the  King  wanted  to  know  what  it  meant.  "  .Sim- 
pi  v  this,"  answered  Giotto,  according  to  the  story:  "the  ass, 
your  kingdom,  is  not  satisfied  with  one  royal  saddle,  but  is  al- 
ways looking  around  for  another." 

Hans  Holbein,  whose  name  is  well  known,  went  to  England  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  painted  many  pictures  for  Henry 
VIII.  One  day  while  in  his  studio  a  nobleman  forced  his  way 
in,  although  the  artist  told  him  not  to  come,  as  he  was  making 
a  picture  for  the  King.  The  nobleman's  entrance  so  incensed 
Holbein  that  he  threw  the  intruder  down  stairs,  and  then 
rushed  to  the  King  and  told  him  what  he  had  done.  The  King 
bade  him  wait  in  his  apartment,  aud  just  then  the  nobleman 
entered  aud  told  his  story.  Henry  laughed  at  it,  which  made 
the  nobleman  so  angry  that  he  threatened  to  go  to  law,  where- 
upon the  King  rose  in  his  might  and  majesty. 

"  Now  you  have  no  longer  to  deal  with  Holbein,  but  with  me, 
the  King !"  cried  the  monarch.  "  Is  he  of  so  little  consequence  ? 
I  tell  you,  my  lord,  that,  if  I  please,  out  of  seven  peasants  I  can 
make  seven  earls  any  day,  but  out  of  the  seven  earls  I  could 
never  make  such  an  artist  as  Hans  Holbein." 


then  called  I>e  Wteckttycke  Courantr  ran  Kurnpa,  and  contained 
two  folio  pages  of  news.  The  first  Russian  newspaper  was  pub- 
lished iu  1703.  Peter  the  Great  not  only  took  part  personally 
in  its  editorial  composition,  but  iu  correcting  proofs,  as  appears 
from  sheets  still  iu  existence,  in  which  are  marks  and  altera- 
tions in  his  own  hand.  There  are  two  complete  copies  of  the 
first  year's  edition  of  this  paper  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  first  newspaper  established  in  North  America 
was  the  Boston  News-Letter,  commenced  April  24,  1704.  It  was 
half  a  sheet  of  paper,  twelve  inches  by  eight,  and  having  two 
columns  on  a  page.  It  survived  for  seventy-two  years,  and  ad- 
vocated the  policy  of  the  British  government  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution. 

None  of  these  newspapers  ever  said  anything  about  baseball, 
but  they  make  very  interesting  reading  these  days  nevertheless, 
and  if  you  ever  come  across  any  of  them  in  your  cellar,  or  under 
your  parlor  carpet,  or  indeed  anywhere,  you  will  be  a  very  wise 
person  if  you  take  the  best  possible  care  of  your  find,  for  a  sin- 
gle copy  of  any  one  of  these  papers  is  worth  quite  a  hundred 
times  the  price  of  a  copy  of  to-day's  Herald,  Times,  or  Tribune — 
or  to-uiorrow's  either,  for  that  matter. 


OLD-TIME  NEWSPAPERS. 

IT  is  the  general  impression  that  yesterday's  newspaper  is  not 
quite  so  interesting  as  to-day's,  but  this  is  not  altogether 
true.  It  is  true  of  course  if  we  are  after  the  news,  but  there  are 
sometimes  other  questions  to  be  considered.  For  instance,  there 
is  an  old  newspaper  in  the  British  Museum  called  the  English 
Mercuric,  published  centuries  ago,  which  is  far  more  interesting 
and  valuable  than  to-day's  London  Times,  even  though  there  arc 
persons  who  believe  that  the  Museum  Mtrcurie  is  not  an  origi- 
nal, but  a  forgery. 

The  oldest  regular  newspaper  published  in  England,  we  are 
told,  was  established  in  ICfti,  by  a  certain  Thomas  Butler.  In 
France,  the  first  paper  to  be  started  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII. — a  period  when  a  newspaper,  if  it  was  brave  enough  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  had  editors  enough  to  satisfy  the  executioner, 
might  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  first  Dutch  newspaper,  which  is  still  continued  under  the 
name  of  The  Haarlem  Courant,  is  dated  .January  8,  1656.  It  was 


AN   UNAPPRECIATED   FRIEND. 

THERE  is  rushing  and  screaming  and  the  wildest  confusion; 
the  happy  contented  little  picnickers  are  tumbling  about 
in  a  crazy  !i::iss,  and  turning  horror-stricken  eyes  upward  to 
some  object  in  the  air.  It  is  a  very  small  object  to  cause  such 
an  excitement;  but  some  one  yells,  frantically :  ''Devil's  darn- 
ing-needle!— ow!  ow !  ow!"  And  another  shouts:  "Snake- 
l. ,  .1.  i  !  snake-feeder! — rim  !  run  !"  Aud  run  they  do  until  their 
faces  are  like  boiled  lobsters  from  the  heat  and  the  exertion, 
and  they  drop  down  in  the  most  uninviting  places,  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  dreadful  beast  has  not  pursued  aud  stung 
them  to  death. 

A  light  gauzy  beautiful  form,  with  a  wonderful  supply  of 
wings,  flits  slowly  onward  toward  the  neighboring  pond  iu  a 
glory  of  pale  emerald-green,  with  gleams  of  gold  and  the  finest 
lace  net-work.  It  certainly  deserves  prettier  names,  but  the 
most  respectable  one  in  the  list  is  that  of  dragon-fly.  Devil's 
darning-needle  is  particularly  senseless, as  it  is  not  armed  with 
a  long  sting,  and  has  no  weapon  to  suggest  the  most  remote 
idea  of  a  needle.  Snake-feeder  is  equally  inappropriate,  as  no 
naturalist  has  ever  seen  one  feeding  a  snake  ;  and  if  it  attempt- 
ed this  feat,  it  would  probably  be  drawn  into  the  serpent's 
mouth  itself.  But  "to  nay  child's  imagination,"  says  a  writer 
on  nature,  "there  came  up  a  picture  of  these  strange  insects 
haunting  some  shady  nook  by  running  streams,  where,  under  the 
shelter  of  limestone  rocks,  the  serpent  reared  his  head  and  thrust 
out  his  quivering  tongue  to  receive  his  daily  supplies  of  food 
from  his  servant  the  snake-feeder." 

Still  another  name  for  this  graceful  winged  creature  is  mos- 
quito-hawk; and  this  suggests  its  actual  occupation,  for  it  pounces 
like  a  veritable  hawk  on  those  wretched  pests  of  a  summer 
night,  flitting  lightly  here  and  there,  but  seizing  aud  devouring 
mosquitoes  at  every  turn.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  drag- 
on-fly likes  them  well  enough  to  eat  them,  for  wherever  it  ap- 
pears in  any  quantity,  the  mosquitoes  are  sure  to  disappear. 
Both  are  born  iu  the  water,  aud  it  is  said  that  even  the  undevel- 
oped young  will  prey  upon  the  undeveloped  young  of  the  mosqui- 
to. It  takes  a  large  supply  of  food  to  keep  the  handsome  drag- 
on-tly  in  good  condition,  and  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment that  this  food  should  consist  principally  of  such  blood- 
thirsty insects.  Flies  also  do  not  come  amiss,  aud  they  are  only 
a.  lesser  pest  than  mosquitoes  by  reason  of  their  not  stinging. 

The  mouth  of  the  dragon-fly  is  very  peculiar,  and  the  large 
under  lip  has  a  sort  of  hinge,  by  which  it  is  folded  over  the  up- 
per one  like  a  mask.  It  is  shot  forward,  however,  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  quickness  when  there  is  any  prey  at  hand,  and 
"  the  armlike  lip  is  used  as  a  fork  to  hold  the  food  which  it  slowly 
feeds  into  its  capacious  jaws."  Grasshoppers  and  bugs  are  fa- 
vorite food  with  this  singular  insect,  and  it  has  been  known  cheer- 
fully toeat  portionsof  itsown  body  when  they  were  taken  ott'and 
offered  to  it;  but  never  under  auy  circumstance  does  it  injure 
human  beings. 

One  of  the  most  active  enemies  of  the  dragon-fly  is  the  cun- 
ning frog,  which  lies  iu  wait  for  the  eggs,  and  often  swallows 
tin1  mother  at  the  same  time.  That  great  gaping  month  on  tin- 
edge  of  a  pond  must  be  a  terrible  sight,  but  the  beautiful  insect 
is  wary,  and  contrives  to  avoid  the  living  cavern  when  escape 
seems  almost  impossible. 
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CORNELL.    "Ob,   papa,  just    see  those   cows   wading  in    the 

Mi:.  SIMMONS.   "  The;,  're  just  taking  a  dip  in  the  briny,  that's 

all," 

CORNELL.   "And  if  they  stay  in  the  briny  very  long  won't  they 

lice •  conied-licet  .'" 

. 


UNCLE  JAKE'S  OPINIONS  AS  TO  OPINIONS. 
.     JAKE.  "  Izik,  you've  done  been  to  school  now  goin' on 
t\v<>  yeah,  an'  ought  to  know  sumpen.     Tell  me  what  de  shape 
of  de  airtli  arc." 

ISAAC.  "It's  my  opinion,  sab, 'at  it's  roun'  lak  a  ball.wul  <te 

poles  Battened." 

I'scLE  JAKE.  "Yo'  'pinion.  Yas,  jess  so.  Eonn' lak  a  ball, 
wid  Hat  poles,  hey?  Now  a  ball  'ain't  got  no  poles,  an'  poles 
can't  l.c  Hat.  Kf  you  keep  on  cultivatin'  dat  kiner  'pinions, 
\on'll  ncvali  be  Pres'dent  as  long's  yon  live.  Izik.de  man 
\\  hat  don't  change  his  'pinions  don't  nevah 
correck  none  of  his  mistakes,  an'  de  conse- 
c|iifncc  are  dat  while  de  rest  of  de  worl' 
keep  on  rewolwin'  roun'  its  axle-tree,  dat 
man  stan'  still  lak  a  marble  imago- nil 
hugs  an'  arms,  but  not  gumption  aimouiji 
to  know  'at  he  don't  kuow  next  to  nuthiir." 


THE  COW   AND  THE  BELL. 

A  City  ]J"ti—/>"]. 
l',i  \i  MII  the  crooked  mossy  bough 

Where  all  the  day  I  swing, 
I  hear  a  bell  on  yonder  cow 
Go  diug-a-ling-a-ling. 

I  watch  her  moving  slowly  now, 
And  all  the  while  I  dream 

That  she's  the  kind  of  pleasant  cow 
That  only  gives  ice-cream. 


R.  K.  M. 


A  SWEET  BREATH. 

A  LADY  had  just  been  calling  on  Katie's 
mamma.  Katie  liked  to  sit  near  the  call- 
el-,  whose  dress  was  well  perfumed.  Katie 
had  always  been  very  fond  of  cologne, 
and  when  the  lady  was  gone,  she  said  to 
mamma, 

"  How  nice  her  dress  breathes!" 


A  POSER. 

"MAMMA,"  cried  Johnnie,  in  a  tremen- 
dous hurry,  "  have  you  seen  my  hat  ?'' 

"  Xo,  indeed,  I  haven't.  Where  (lid  you 
throw  it  the  last  time  you  came  in,  Johu- 
uie?" 

"  Well— I  forget." 

"If  you  would  remember  where  you  put 
it  when  you  come  in,"  suggested  mamma, 
mildly,  "you  might  be  able  to  find  it  easi- 
er the  next  time  you  wanted  it." 

"I  suppose  I  could," replied  poor  badger- 
ed Johnnie.  "But,  mamma,"  earnestly, 
"  how  can  I  possibly  remember  when  I  al- 
ways forget  ?'' 


AT  LONG  BEACH. 

VISITOR  ON  BEACH.  "  Why  don't  you 
swim,  Lle\vellyu  f" 

SMALL  BOY.  "My  name  is  not  Llewel- 
lyn; it's  Crowther.  And  I  can't  swim,  be- 
cause my  foot  hits  on  the  bottom  and  the 
water  is  not  over  my  head." 

VISITOR  ON  BEACH.  "  Then  why  don't  you 
go  over  your  head  .'" 

< 'liowriiEK.  "Because  I  don't  kuow  how 
to  -u  H.I." 


AT  XA.N-1TCKET. 

MR.  SYLVESTER.  "Isn't  that  a  fine  lively 
blue-lish  the  h'shcrman  is  pulling  out  of  the 
water  '!" 

DONALD.  "Yes,  indeed,  papa.  lie's  so 
lively  that  he  wags  his  tail  all  the-  way  from 
his  nose." 


FOR    THE    HEATHEN. 
"WELL,  EFFIE,  I  SRK  YOU  UAVK  A  HOLLAR.     WUAT  AP.E  YOU  GOING  TO  PO  wrm  IT?" 


'I'M  GOING  TO  THPEN1I  IT  ON  A  NAUGHTY  LITTLE  HEATHEN 

'INTP.KD?    WHO  IB  PIIE?'' 

•ME." 


UIKL    I 
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THE  BROKEN  PADDLE. 

A  STORY   i'F  THE  WAR  OF   1812. 
BY    W.   J.   HENDERSON. 

CHAPTER  III. 

BOAT  ho1." 
"  Where  away  '." 

''Two  points  off  the  lee  bow!  There 
are  two  of  them,  sir — canoes:  both  pad- 
dling dead  to  windward." 

It  was  aboard  the  good  schooner 
Ai'trl,  mounting  four  long  twelves  as 
her  armament,  that  this  conversation 
took  place.  The  Ar/'t'l  was  bowling 
along  under  all  plain  sail,  with  tbr  wind 
about  two  points  forward  of  the  beam, 
her  sheets  a  trifle  eased,  and  everything 
drawing  like  mustard  plasters.  Her 
long  overhanging  bow  clove  the  wa- 
ters right  bravely,  thrusting  them  right 
and  left  in  clouds  of  smokelike  spray. 
Two  long  silver-topped  waves  spread 
away  from  the  stem  like  streaming  rib- 
bons from  a  girl's  hair.  The  canvas 
towered  above  the  decks,  whiter  than 
they  only  by  a  degree.  The  wind 
hummed  amoiig  the  cordage,  and,  with 
the  hissing  of  the  water  under  the 
schooner's  forefoot,  had  been  the  only 
sound  audible  when  the  cry  of  the  look- 
out broke  upon  the  startled  ears  of  all 
( in  board.  Lieutenant  Brackett,  the  com- 
manding oflicer,  young,  ardent,  ready  to 
assume  all  duties  himself,  sprang  into 
the  lee  main -rigging.  Running  up  a 
few  ratlines  and  twisting  his  arm  around 
the  main  swifter,  lie  levelled  his  glass. 
Then  he  glanced  back  at  the  main  boom. 

"Get  a  pull  on  that  main-sheet:"  he 
cried.  "Lively,  now!  She'll  stand 
blocking  down.  Lull'  her  till  she  shakes!" 

A  dozen  stalwart  and  active  tars 
sprang  to  the  main-sheet,  and  bowed 
their  backs  as  one  of  their  number  sang 
one  of  those  hearty  sea  songs  that  used 
to  rumble  across  the  decks  of  old  times. 
The  helmsman  at  the  same  time  whirl- 
ed the  spokes  around,  and  let  the  vessel 
slide  up  within  two  points  of  the  wind, 
so  that  the  luff  of  her  mainsail  shook, 
and  the  heavy  strain  went  off  the  sheet. 
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The  sailors  hauled  away,  and  tin'  big  boom  came  in  inch 
h\  inch  nil  it  uas  Mocked  down  hard  and  fast,  and  the 
vessel  was  as  close-hauled  as  slie  con  Id  lie. 

"  Now  give  her  a  rapful."  shouted  Bracket!,  "and  let 
>M T  •  .1  er  heels.  There's  a  chase  ahead  of  us,  and  we 
must  have  3  look  at  it." 

Again  the  helmsman  uhirled  his  spokes  around.  The 
vessel's  head  fell  oil',  and  the  quivering  jib  and  fore-stay- 
sail lilled  away  with  a  .111111)).  and  swelled  out  round  as 
rs  and  as  hard  as  boards.  The  main-sheet  blocks 
creaked  as  the  big-  mainsail  filled.  The  schooner  heeled 
far  down  to  leeward  till  the  combings  of  the  short  waves 
ia|i])cd  her  plank-shear.  The  foam  spurted  up  in  a  glit- 
tering fountain  under  her  lee  bow,  and  she  rushed  for- 
ward with  fresh  speed.  But  the  moment  that  she  had 
good  way  on  the  helmsman  let  her  come  up  a  little,  and 
sailed  her  nicely  full  and  by.  Old  Peter  Transom,  the 
schooner's  sailing-master,  stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  bal- 
ancing himself  on  his  short  and  sturdy  legs.  He  glanced 
aloft  approvingly,  squinted  a!  the  fore-sheet  to  see  that 
the  schooner  was  not  cramped,  and  then  shambled  over 
to  the" lee  main-rigging. 

"  What  do  you  make  of  'em.  sir?"  he  said.  "  I  sees  a 
couple  ..'  canoes  m\  self.'' 

"  it's  a  young  man  or  -i  big  boy  chasing  an  Indian." 
replied  Lieutenant  Brackett.  "The  Indian  is  paddling 
as  if  for  his  life,  but  I'm  sure  the  boy  is  gaining  on  him. 
That's  more  than  I  can  say  for  the  Ariel.  They're  both 
going  dead  to  windward,  and  I  never  saw  a  schooner 
that  could  do  that  trick.  If  we  were  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  nearer  we  might  have  something  to  say." 

Johnnie  and  Hunting-Dog  were  now  in  full  view  of 
all  on  board.  When  lirst  sighted  they  had  been,  consid- 
erably to  leeward,  but  the  schooner,  of  course,  outfooted 
them,  and  they  now  came  out  on  the  schooner's  weather 
bow,  not  more  than  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  yards 
away.  Johnnie's  enormous  strength  and  great  skill 
with  the  paddle  had  done  him  excellent  service.  In. 
spite  of  the  Indian's  most  determined  efforts,  the  young 
frontiersman's  canoe  had  crept  up  foot  by  foot  till  it  was 
now  not  more  than  eighty  yards  astern  of  that  of  the 
Hying  Indian.  The  boy  paddled  ahead  vigorously,  and 
gained  a.  few  yards;  then  he  suddenly  dropped  his  paddle 
on  the  bottom  of  his  frail  craft. 

"  Hello!"  exclaimed  Lieutenant  Brackett,  "the  boy's 
used  up." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Transom,  coolly,  "not  he.  He's  done 
with  wood,  and  he's  goiii'  to  try  iron." 

"You're  right!"  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant;  "he's  go- 
ing to  shoot." 

The  crew  of  the  schooner,  now  intensely  interested, 
crowded  along  the  weather  rail  and  fixed  their  eyes  upon 
the  boy.  No  sooner  did  he  drop  the  paddle  than  he 
caught  up  his  rifle  from  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and 
raised  it  in  the  act  of  taking  aim.  For  a  fraction  of  a 
second  the  powerful  form  of  the  youth  was  outlined 
against  the  bright  blue  sky,  hard  and  motionless  as  a 
statue  of  bronze.  Then  the  rifle  poured  out  its  deadly 
message,  and  dropped  from  the  young  man's  shoulder. 

A  general  shout  went  Tip  from  the  crew  of  the  Ariel. 
And,  indeed,  there  was  good  reason  for  the  astonishment 
displayed  by  the  sailors.  For  Hunting-Dog  appeared  to 
be  unharmed,  but  helpless,  and  completely  in  their  power. 
Johnnie's  bullet  bad  struck  the  Indian's  paddle  and  bro- 
ken it  into  three  pieces,  which  t!e\\-  out  of  Hunting-Dog's 
hand  and  floated  useless  on  the  water,  while  his  canoe 
bobbed  helplessly  on  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  Ind- 
ian uttered  a  yell  of  rage,  seized  his  rifle,  and,  aiming 
hastily,  fired.  At  the  same  moment  Johnnie  fell  at  full 
length  in  the  bottom  of  his  canoe. 

"  Hard-a-lee!"  shouted  Lieutenant  Brackett.  "  Let  go 
the  head-sheets!" 

The  hoarse  rattle  of  blocks  and  the  loud  flapping  of 


canvas  followed  the  cracks  of  the  rifles  as  the  Ariel  spun 
around,  and  tilling  away  on  the  port  tack,  rushed  directly 
at  the  Indian's  caiKie.  The  savage  was  seen  hurriedly  re- 
loading his  rille.  Brackett  ordered  a  file  of  marines  to  be 
drawn  up  along  the  starboard  rail  with  loaded  muskets. 

"Down  with  your  helm!  Steady!  Haul  the  jib  to 
windward  '" 

The  Ari<'l  shot  up  into  the  wind  fifty  yards  to  wind- 
ward of  Hunting-Dog's  canoe. 

"  (  'nine  aboard,  redskin!"  shouted  Bracket!  :  "  you  are 
covered  by  ten  good  guns,  and  you'll  be  blown  into  dog 
meat  if  \  mi  don't  obey." 

The  Indian  lifted  his  hands  and  signified  that  he  could 
not  come  aboard,  having  no  paddle.  At  that  moment 
Johnnie's  canoe  shot  around  the  stern  of  the  Ariel,  and 
the  boy  shouted, 

"I'll  give  him  a  tow,  (.'aptain  !" 

Hunting-Dog  reached  for  his  rifle,  but  the  lib-  of  men 
on  the  schooner  levelled  their  pieces,  and  the  savage  re- 
mained motionless,  while  Johnnie  towed  him  to  the  ves- 
sel's side.  The  two  canoes  and  their  occupants  were  taken 
aboard,  and  Lieutenant  Brackett  said. 

"I  thought  you  were  shot,  young  man." 

"Oh.  that  was  only  an  old  Indian  dodge.  I  fell  before 
he  fired." 

"  You  look-  like  a  scout.  How  comes  it  you  missed  the 
Indian  at  a  hundred  yards  and  only  broke  his  paddle?" 

'That  was  what  I  wished  to  do.  To  kill  this  savage 
would  be  to  kill  my  father,  who  is  under  arrest  as  a  spy, 
while  this  is  the  real  spy." 

"Put  that  savage  in  chains  and  confine  him  below." 
said  Brackett  to  his  chief  officer.  "  My  young  friend,  I 
like  your  looks,  and  you  know  how  to  shoot.  Come  to 
my  cabin  and  tell  me  your  story." 

The  boy's  story  was  soon  laid  before  Lieutenant 
Bracket  I.  and  that  officer  decided  that  the  scout  and  the 
Indian  must  be  taken  before  Captain  Perry. 

"It  would  be  folly  for  you  to  start  back  with  this  Ind- 
ian all  by  yourself,"  said  Brackett.  "We  must  ask  the 
'Commodore'  to  detail  two  men  to  go  with  you.  He'll 
do  it.  He's  the  kindest  and  best  man  in  the  world.  Be- 
sides, I  have  no  authority  to  leave  the  squadron  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  you  ashore.  You  have  five  days,  you 
say;  this  is  only  the  first  of  them,  and  we'll  get  you  back 
in  time." 

"Sir,"  said  Johnnie,  "I  beg  you  to  put  the  Indian 
bound  into  my  canoe  and  let  me  go  away  with  him." 

"  But,  my  boy,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  kindly,  "  you  can- 
not carry  the  Indian  on  your  back  to  Fort  Stephenson." 

"  No,  but  I  can  paddle  up  the  river  in  the  canoe." 

"  No,  no;  'you  must  not  undertake  the  journey  alone. 
Indian  cunning  might  overcome  you,  and  then  both  you 
and  your  father  would  perish.  Come  with  me  to  the 
'Commodore.'  Once  get  him  interested  in  your  stor\  . 
and  he  will  use  for  you  his  influence,  which  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  lightly  thrown  away,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Johnnie,  "I  will  go.  Only,  if 
you  find  that  the  Commodore  will  do  nothing.  I  am  to  he 
allowed  to  take  this  Indian  in  my  canoe  and  return  to 
the  fort." 

"  Agreed.  And  now  for  a  peep  at  the  weather,"  said 
the  Lieutenant,  leading  the  way  on  deck.  "Ha!  it's 
freshening  up.  Man  the  topsail  clewlines,  and  foretop- 
mast  stay-sail  halyards!  Clew  up  and  haul  down  !  With 
this  breeze  we'll  soon  do  the  forty  miles  between  this  and 
Put  in-Bay." 

"Forty  miles!" 

And  Johnnie's  heart  fell. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

IT  seemed  to  the  boy  that  every  mile  of  water  that  they 
sailed  over  was  closing  above  his  father's  head.  He  had 
looked  upon  the  appearance  of  Perry's  fleet  as  a  fortunate 
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thing  when  he  had  first  seen  the  vessels  on  the  lake,  Imt 
now  lie  feared  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune;  and  when 
the  squadron  anchored  that  evening  shortly  before  sun- 
set in  Put-iu-Bay,  poor  Johnnie  was  inclined  to  fall  into 
a  fit  of  despair.  Immediately  after  anchoring,  however, 
Lieutenant  Brackett  exchanged  some  signals  with  the 
flag-ship  and  then  ordered  a  boat  to  be  lowered.  In 
this  boat  Johnnie  and  the  Indian,  under  I  lie  charge  of 
Peter  Transom,  were  transferred  to  the  Commodore's 
vessel . 

Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  usually  called  Commo- 
dore Perry,  stood  upon  the  quarter-deck  and  received  the 
boy.  Encouraged  by  his  benignant  countenance  and 
kindly  words,  Johnnie  briefly  told  his  story. 

"My  boy,"  said  Perry,  "you  have  acted  like  a  good 
son,  and  it  shall  be  my  pleasure  as  well  as  my  duty  to  aid 
you." 

"Oh.  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Johnnie,  new  courage  being 
inspired  in  him  by  Perry's  words. 

"  To-night,"  continued  the  Commodore,  "you  must 
stay  on  board  my  ship,  and  in  the  morning  I  shall  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you.'' 

"  You  are  very  good."  murmured  Johnnie. 

"  The  Indian,"  continued  Perry,  "  shall  be  closely  con- 
fined under  guard,  and  you  shall  have  a  hammock.  Have 
you  ever  slept  in  a  hammock?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  saiil  Johnnie;  "and  I  know  a  lanyard  from 
a  tricing-line." 

"A  sailor  as  well  as  a  scout,  eh?  Ah,  I  see!  You 
were  brought  up  on  the  shores  of  this  lake.  And  you 
think  the  Indian  was  trying  to  convey  news  of  my  squad- 
ron to  Commodore  Barclay  ?  That  is  hardly  likely,  for 
Barclay  knows  all  about  us.  He  has  flaunted  his  flag  in 
our  faces  at  Erie,  when  we  were  behind  the  bar.  But  no 
matter.  The  savage  is  undoubtedly  a  British  emissary. 
and  your  father  must  be  saved." 

"I  am  sure,  sir,"  said  Johnnie,  "  that  this  savage  ob- 
tained accurate  accounts  of  your  guns  for  the  British." 

"  That  may  be— that  may  be,"  said  Perry,  thought- 
fully. 

The  sun  set  in  a  blaze  of  glory  that  night,  and  Johnnie 
D.I  vis  thought  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful 
and  majestic  as  those  nine  war-vessels,  riding  silently  at 
anchor,  with  all  their  awful  stores  of  death-dealing  ma- 
chinery silent  and  shut  up  within  them.  As  the  sun 
dropped  behind  the  horizon,  the  bugles  on  the  flag-si  up 
sounded  the  sweet  call  of  "  Evening  Colors,"  the  flags 
of  the  squadron  glided  gently  down,  and  the  dark  night 
pennants  soared  to  the  mast-heads.  At  the  same  time 
the  anchor-lights  rose  in  front  of  the  foremasts,  and  the 
commanding  officer's  distinguishing  signals  decked  the 
Liiicri')n-f.  The  sentries  were  changed,  and  the  quiet 
order  of  the  first  watch  reigned.  The  big  stars  came  out 
and  twinkled  softly  over  the  waters,  and  the  gentle  breeze 
murmured  softly  in  the  trees  along  the  shore.  The  soft 
lapping  of  the  ripples  under  the  bows  and  along  the  sides 
of  the  ship  made  a  soothing  music,  broken  occasionally 
by  the  mournful  quivering  note  of  an  owl  that  hooted 
in  the  woods  a  mile  away. 

Perhaps  Johnnie  would  not  have  enjoyed  this  calm  and 
peaceful  scene  so  greatly  if  he  could  have  imagined  that 
on  which  his  eyes  were  to  gaze  on  the  morrow.  But  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  us  all  that  we  cannot  foresee  the  future. 
There  would  be  nothing  but  unhappiuess  in  such  a  gift. 
.Johnnie  slept  well  in  his  hammock,  and  awoke,  as  usual, 
very  early.  He  went  on  deck,  and  saw  that  day  was  just 
breaking.  It  promised  to  be  fair,  warm,  and  calm.  At 
5.30  o'clock  every  one  was  awake  aboard  the  Laivrence, 
and  apparently  aboard  the  other  vessels.  Sailing-master 
Dobbins  of  the  flag-ship  came  on  deck  and  looked  pleased 
at  the  appearance  of  the  weather. 

"  Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  "the  Commodore  will  soon  be 
feeling  all  right  again." 
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"Isn't  he  well?"  asked  Johnnie. 

"  No,  he's  sick  enough  to  be  in  bed;  but  he  won't  give 
up." 

"I'm  sorry  for  him,"  said  Johnnie;  "he  looks  like  a 
good  man." 

"Good?  My  boy,  he's  a  human  angel.  There  ain't  a 
man  in  the  fleet  that  wouldn't  die  for  him." 

A  few  moments  later,  as  the  sailing-master  was  passing 
again,  Johnnie  went  up  and  asked  if  lie  might  go  aloft. 

"  I've  sailed  on  small  vessels  often,"  he  explained, 
"and  have  been  at  the  topmast-head  of  a  sloop,  but  I 
never  went  aloft  on  a  big  ship  like  this." 

You  must  remember  that  in  those  days  discipline  was 
not  quite  so  strict  as  it  is  now,  and  so  Johnnie's  request 
was  granted.  He  ran  up  the  main  ratlines  so  easily  that 
the  sailing-master,  feeling  sure  he  was  quite  at  home  in 
the  rigging,  ceased  to  watch  him.  Having  reached  the 
maintop,  and  seeing  the  stout  topmast  springing  high  in 
the  air  above  him,  the  boy  was  seized  with  a  longing  to 
go  higher.  He  sprang  into  the  topmast-rigging,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  was  at  the  topmast -head.  What  a  mag- 
nilicent  panorama  of  woods  and  waters  spread  out  around 
him!  And  how  much  like  flies  the  men  looked  on  the 
decks  belowr  him!  But  above  him  was  the  topgallant- 
mast,  and  Johnnie  could  not  stay  where  he  was.  In  h-s 
than  half  a  minute  he  was  sitting  on  the  main  royal  yard, 
as  proud  and  happy  as  a  king,  thoroughly  determined  to 
give  up  scouting  and  go  to  sea.  He  gazed  around  him 
at  the  miles  and  miles  of  country  that  were  open  to  his 
view.  Then  he  turned  his  eyes  and  swept  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  lake. 

Ah!   What  was  that? 

His  gaze  had  suddenly  been  arrested  by  something  white. 
Yes,  there  were  several  of  them  plain,  enough  to  see.  Ves- 
sels they  were,  a  good  fifteen  miles  away,  but  in  full  view 
of  Johnnie  from  his  elevation.  He  counted  six,  of  which 
two  were  certainly  square-rigged  vessels  of  considerable 
size.  •  Why,  there  were  no  such  craft  on  the  lake  except 
those  of  Commodore  Barclay  and  Commodore  Perry.  His 
duty  was  plain  enough  to  the  boy  now.  He  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  shouted  with  all  his  power,  "Sail  ho!" 

"Where  away?"  came  the  answer  from  the  deck. 

"  Oh— oh— on  the— the  post-quarter!"  shouted  Johnnie, 
hesitating  in  his  excitement. 

The  next  moment  he  was  aware  of  an  agile  form  bound- 
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ing  up  the  rigging  beneath  liini,  and  in  a  Cow  moments  a 
vomi'j'  midshipman  armed  \\illi  a  glass  was  by  his  side. 
••  You've  done  a  good  job,  my  friend,  for  that's  Barclay 
in  all  his  trlury,"  said  the  midshipman. 

"  What  do  you  make  of  it.  Mr.  Smithers?"  camp  Un- 
voice of  Perry  from  the  deck. 

"  The  British  lleot.  sir,  and  no  mistake." 
Get  an  accurate  hearing  and  lay  down,  both  of  you." 

The  two  youths  obeyed,  and  were  on  their  way  down 
the  rigging  when  the  bugles  of  the  flag-ship  sounded  the 
signal  to  got.  underway.  As  they  scrambled  down  the 
main-rigging,  Sailing-master  Dobbins,  standing  on  the 
quarter-dock,  shouted, 

"  Up  anchor!" 

The  men  ran  to  their  stations  with  great  eagerness. 

"Man  the  bars!     Heave  round!" 

In  a  short  time  the  big  cable  was  at  a  short  stay,  and 
was  stoppered. 

''Lay  aloft,  sail-loosers!''  cried  Dobbins;  and  John- 
nie's breath  came  in  groat  pants  with  excitement  as  he 
saw  the  men  swarm  up  the  rising. 

"  Lay  out,  and  loose!  Man  the  topsail -sheets  and  hal- 
yards! Stand  by,  and  let  fall!  Sheet  homo!  Lay  in! 
Lay  down  from  aloft!" 

Dobbins  poured  out  his  oidors  in  a  perfect  torrent,  and 
the  men  Hew  about  like  boos.  Blocks  rattled,  canvas 
Happed,  yards  groaned,  cordage  creaked,  hoarse  voices 
rumbled  among  the  rigging,  and  the  ship  was  tilled  with 
all  the  confused  noises  of  an  old-time  sailing  craft  getting 
under  way.  When  Johnnie's  fascinated  eyes  descended 
for  a  moment  from  the  yard-arms,  he  saw  even  sterner 
preparations  being  made  on  deck,  where  sailors  were  ar- 
ranging small-arms  and  bringing  up  ammunition.  But 
now  the  Luirri'i/ci'  and  her  consorts  were  clothed  right 
royally  in  white  robes  from  deck  to  topgallant -yard. 
])ohbins  ordered  his  men  to  man  the  bars  again,  and  the 
heavy  tread  of  the  seamen  mingled  with  the  clank  of 
the  capstan  as  they  walked  the  cable  in. 

"Up  and  down,  sir '."cried  the  captain  of  the  forecastle. 

"  Man  the  jib  and  flying-jib  halyards!"  cried  Dobbins. 

And  a  few  moments  later  the  Ltun-ciice,  with  the  wind 
on  her  port  bow,  was  standing  out  into  the  lake,  astern 
of  the  Niagara,  commanded  by  Captain  Elliot,  and  the 
rest  in  her  wake  in  an  orderly  column.  The  lookout 
aloft  reported  that  the  British  fleet  was  on  the  weather 
bow  about  ten  miles  away,  and  coming  down  rapidly, 
with  a  fair  wind. 

''They've  sighted  us,"  said  Perry,  smiling;  "and  now 
it's  going  to  be  decided  who  is  to  be  master  of  this  lake. 
Clear  ship  for  action." 

There  was  little  to  be  clone,  and  by  the  time  the  two 
fleets  were  within  six  miles  of  each  other,  the  Commodore 
nodded  to  First  Lieutenant  Yarnall,  who  gave  an  order 
to  Midshipman  Smithers.  A  moment  later  the  quick 
beat  of  the  drum  sounded  the  call  to  quarters,  and  the 
men  sprang  to  the  guns. 

''Silence!     Cast  loose,  and  provide!" 

For  a  few  seconds  there  was  confusion,  as  the  tackles 
were  cast  loose,  the  tompions  taken  off,  lock-strings  un- 
coiled, swabs,  buckets,  and  loading  implements  put  in 
place.  Then  the  men  Mood  silent  and  erect,  Waiting  fur- 
ther orders. 

"Man  the  starboard  battery!     Run  in!" 
The  tackles  creaked  as  the  heavy  guns  rolled  back  on 
their  trucks,  and  the  muzzles  glided  inward  through  the 
ports. 

"  Serve  vent,  and  sponge!" 

The  gun  captains  ran  their  wires  down  the   vents,  and 
the  proper  men  pushed  the  sponges  into  the  muzzles. 
"  Load  !" 

Swiftly  and  silently  the  powder-men  and  shell-men 
passed  along  their  charges,  and  these  were  sent  home  into 
the  chambers  of  the  sruns. 


"  Kim  out  !" 

(dice  inure  the  frowning  muzzles  protruded  from  the 
ports.  Then  the  orders  were  given  to  prime  and  to  .stand 
by  for  further  orders.  A  few  moments  later  Commodore 
I'erry,  seeing  that  Barclay's  Hag-ship,  the  Jictroit,  was  in 
the  van  of  the  British  squadron,  signalled  Captain  Klliot, 
of  the  Niaijitrn,  to  drop  back  into  second  place  in  the 
American  line,  while  ho  himself  went  slowly  to  the  head 
of  his  column  with  the  Lawrence.  Johnnie,  who  had 
been  watching  the  active  movements  of  the  seamen  pre- 
paring for  deadly  conflict,  now  had  a  clear  view  of  the 
British  fleet.  At  that  moment  the  wind  died  completely 
away,  and  the  Lawrence's  sails  hung  limp  against  the 
masts. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Johnnie  to  a  midshipman  who  stood 
near,  "the  wind  is  coming  in  from  the  southeast." 

"You  speak  truly,"  exclaimed  the  lad. 

And  now  the  American  fleet  was  to  windward,  and 
the  English  vessels  were  hove  to  with  their  heads  to  the 
southward  and  westward. 

"  Tell  me  their  names,"  said  Johnnie. 

"The  one  in  front,"  said  the  midshipman,  "is  the  De- 
troit, a  new  brig.  She  carries  19  guns,  and  her  com- 
mander is  Commodore  Barclay.  They  say  he  fought 
with  Kelson  at  Trafalgar.  The  next  one  is  the  C7i/y</ir- 
tr«  ;  she  carries  1  gnn,  a  long  18  on  a  pivot.  Then  comes 
i  lie  llmiti'i;  with  LO  guns,  and  next,  the  <t>n<'rn  Charlotte, 
with  17.  The  Niagara  is  to  fight  her.  After  her  comes 
the  Laili/  ]'i-i mat,  with  T.\  guns,  and  last,  the  Little  /-'<//. 
with  3.  That  makes  ('>.'!  guns  ill  all." 

"Why,  that's  more  than  we  have,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes;    we  have  only  54." 

"That  looks  bad." 

"It's  not  so  bad  as  it.  looks,"  said  the  midshipman, 
lightly.  "They  have  more  long  range  guns  than  we 
have;  but  our  metal  is  heavier,  and  when  we  get  to  close 
quarters,  my!  there  will  be  an  ugly  time." 

"I  never  expected  to  be  in  a  naval  battle." 

"  Well,  you're  going  to  be  in  a  hot  one  now,"  said  the 
midshipman,  wondering  if  the  scout  was  afraid. 

But  Johnnie  leaned  calmly  on  his  long  rifle,  and  said, 
quietly,  "I'm  glad  I'm  here." 

"Hush!"  exclaimed  his  companion.  "Here  comes 
tin-  Commodore.  I  wonder  what's  up." 

The  young  commanding  officer  had  left  the  quarter- 
deck, and  was  moving  forward  with  a  roll  of  blue  bunt- 
ing in  his  arms.  He  attached  it  to  the  signal  halyards 
of  the  foremast,  and  made  it  up  into  a  little  round  ball. 
Then  he  hoisted  it  away  to  the  fore-truck. 

"It's  a  signal  of  some  sort,"  said  the  middy.  "But 
T  can't  see  why  he  hoists  it  himself." 

Perry  gave  the  halyards  a  twist,  and  a  broad  blue  flag 
spread  to  the  breeze.  For  a  moment  there  was  silence, 
while  the  eyes  of  the  fleet  read  in  bright  white  letters  on 
the  blue  the  immortal  command  of  Captain  Lawrence: 

"DON'T    GIVE   t'P    THE   SHIP!" 

A-  great  tumult,  of  cheers  broke  out  from  the  American 
vessels  and  floated  across  the  waters.  Then  all  was 
silence  till  the  Lawrence  had  slipped  down  to  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  Detroit,  when  a  bugle  call  pealed 
across  the  surface  of  the  lake,  a  cloud  of  white  smoke 
burst  from  the  port  bow  of  the  English  flag-ship,  a  heavy 
report  rang  out,  and  a  24-pound  shot  plunged  into  the 
water  200  yards  ahead  of  the  Lit  inviice. 

"Ho  liros  at  long  range,"  said  Perry,  now  on  the 
quarter-deck;  "  but  wo  shall  speak  at  close  quarters." 

The  Ldtrri'iicr  continued  to  glide  on  majestically,  and 
a  Cow  minutes  later  a  cloud  broke  again  from  the  De- 
Irai/'n  side,  and  there  followed  a  crash  as  the  24-pound 
ball  tore  its  way  through  the  bulwarks  of  the  Lawrence. 
The  battle  had  begun. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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THE   SUNSHINE   CLUB. 

BY  A.  S.  ISAACS 
I. 

THE  breakfast  hour  at  the  Herberts'  was  the  pleasant - 
est  of  the  day.  It  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  crisp 
rolls,  fragrant  coffee,  poached  eggs,  oatmeal  and  cream. 
and  the  deftly  prepared  delicacies  which  found  their  way 
to  the  table.  It  could  be  traced  rather  to  the  fact  that 
each  member  of  the  household  from  Grandmother  Her- 
bert, aged  seventy,  to  Flossie  Herbert,  aged  live,  sought 
to  vie  with  the  morning  sunshine,  and  each  was  at  his 
or  her  brightest  when  the  breakfast-bell  sounded. 

"Let  us  begin  well, "was  Mr.  Herbert's  frequent  re- 
mark. "Let  us  do  our  duty  first,  then  let  the  rest  of 
the  day  take  care  of  itself,  and  it's  sure  to  end  well." 

It  was  a  December  morning,  when  Mr.  Herbert  sudden- 
ly paused  in  his  chat,  and  his  voice  assumed  a  graver 
tone,  as  he  said  to  his  wife: 

"Hilary  love,  I  heard  of  a  strange  case  yesterday.  I 
met  Dodge,  the  secretary  of  the  Organization  Society, 
and  he  told  me  that  a  woman  had  called  at  his  office,  de- 
siring no  help,  but  simply  amusement  for  her  daughter." 

"Amusement  for  her  daughter!"  exclaimed  George, 
who  wr.s  a  cheerful  lad  of  thirteen,  just  construing  Vir- 
gil. "  Why,  pa,  I  will  play  beneath  her  window  on  my 
flute.  She  can  fire  me  out  if  she  chooses,"  he  added, 
with  a  laugh. 

"Why,  George,"  said  Grandma  Herbert,  "what  odd 
expressions  you  use!  'Fire  me  out!'  What  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Well,  grandma,  that  is  a  classical  phrase.  It  is  used 
by  all  the  boys." 

"That  makes  it  classical,  of  course,"  added  Mr.  Her- 
bert. "But  to  return  to  the  woman  who  wanted  amuse- 
ment for  her  daughter.  Mr.  Dodge  said  that  the  girl  was 
suffering  from  a  spinal  complaint  and  could  not  move 
from  her  sofa,  that  the  mother  was  obliged  to  go  out 
daily  for  a  livelihood  and  leave  the  daughter  alone,  who 
was  just  fifteen." 

"My  age, "  exclaimed  Grace,  a  tall  fair-haired  girl, 
with  eyes  that  twinkled  as  she  laughed,  which  she  did 
very  often.  "I  shall  be  fifteen  next  week." 

"  Did  Mr.  Dodge  ask  you  to  call.  Richard  ?"  Mrs.  Her- 
bert inquired,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 

"Well,  he  did  not  exactly  ask  me,  but  suppose,  my 
love,  you  call.  It  is  not  very  far  from  here,  only  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Bank  and  Bridge  streets,  in  the  basement  of  that 
old  brick  tenement.  The  whole  case  may  be  exagger- 
ated. I  am  glad  that  the  woman  did  not  ask  for  money. 
That  shows  she  is  not  of  the  common  class." 

"Did  you  say  Bank  and  Bridge  streets,  papa?"  Grace 
interrupted.  "  Why,  I  know  her.  I  passed  that  house 
with  Nellie  and  Maud" — two  of  her  school  friends — 
"and  I  saw  her  seated  by  the  basement  window.  And 
she  had  such  lovely  eyes  and  such  a  white  face!  Do  let 
me  go  with  you,  please." 

"  I  do  not  believe,  my  dear,  you  are  too  young  to  see 
poverty.  You  can  call  there  with  me  this  afternoon  af- 
ter school,  and  then  we  can  report  to  your  father." 

"  And  can't  I  go?" — it  was  George  who  spoke.  "With 
my  little  flute  ?  Do,  please,"  and  he  mimicked  his  sister's 
voice  until  they  all  laughed. 

But  Mrs.  Herbert  was  obdurate  for  once.  "No,  George, 
you  cannot  go,  not  even  with  your  little  flute." 

"But  I  tan  do,"  entreated  five-year-old  Flossie.  "I 
tan  bring1  all  my  dolls." 

"  And  there  is  a  whole  boarding-school  of  them,"  add- 
ed George. 

"  No,  my  pet.  not  now,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert.  "I  will 
take  you  another  time,  and  you  can  bring  your  dolls 
with  voti." 
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The  visit  had  been  paid,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  and  Gracie 
had  returned  to  their  home. 

"Oh,  mamma,"  said  Gracie,  half  sobbing,  "I  had  no 
idea  that  people  could  be  so  poor.  That  thin  pale  face, 
those  white  transparent  hands,  I  cannot  forget  them. 
And  her  name  is  Grace,  too.  Oh,  mamma,  did  you  notice 
her  calico  dress,  and  the  bare  floor,  and  the  walls  without 
any  pictures, and  her  eyes — her  lovely  eyes?  And,  mamma, 
does  she  lie  all  day  long  oil  her  couch,  and  can  she  never, 
never  walk  along  the  fields  or  see  the  sky  when  it  hangs 
over  sweet  country  brooks?  What  can  I  do  for  her, 
mamma?  What  can  I  do?"  And  Grace  sobbed  aloud. 
But  after  a  moment  her  tears  ceased,  and  she  smiled  as 
she  said,  "  Why,  mamma,  George's  little  flute  is  the  very 
thing." 

"What  do  you  mean,  my  daughter?"  And  Mrs.  Her- 
bert was  aroused  at  the  changing  moods  of  the  girl. 
"George's  flute?  What  has  George's  flute  to  do  with 
the  ease?" 

"Why,  mamma,  George's  little  flute  will  make  her 
laugh.  Don't  you  see?"  And  Gracie  laughed  in  such 
cheery  tones  that  George  rushed  in  from  the  adjacent 
room  and  exclaimed: 

"Tell  me  the  joke.  Graeie.      Let  me  laugh,  too." 

"  It  is  no  joke  at  all,  George.  We  have  been  to  see 
the  poor  girl,  and  she  wants  to  be  amused;  so  mamma 
and  I  have  been  talking  over  the  matter,  and  we  have 
decided  to  ask  you  — 

"To  play  my  little  flute  by  request,  and  for  this  night 
only,"  George  interrupted.  "  Hurrah  !  let  me  announce 
the  fact  in  the  daily  papers!  The  public  must  know." 

"And  is  that  all  you  have  to  suggest  for  Mrs.  Lane's 
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;"  Mrs.  Herbert  asked,  as  George  arose  and  left 
the  room. 

"Oil,  main  ma,  I  am  thinking  of  a  good  deal  more,  and, 
if  you  trust  me,  I  will  tell  it  to  you  in  a  day  or  two. 
I  )nly  t  ruM  me.  I  do  so  love  to  be  trusted  to  do  a  thing;. 
It  makes  me  much  mure  resolute  and  active." 

"And  that  is  why  I  have  resolved  to  let  you  attend 
I"  r-'inally  to  the  ease  of  Grace  Lane.  She  is  of  your 
agi  and  you  are  abundantly  qualified  to  help  her.  I 
wish  to  convince  you,  my  darling,  now  in  the  beginning1 
of  your  life,  that  true  charity  is  not  the  giving-  of  money 
so  much  as  the  giving  of  self,  of  thought,  of  attention,  of 
kindness,  of  love.  In  one  word,  Grade,  in  your  father's 
favorite  phrase,  it  is  sunshine  from  whatever  source.  Do 
as  you  think  best.  The  case  is  in  your  hands.  The 
girl  needs  a  little  daily  sunshine  in  her  loneliness,  and 
von.  my  love,  require  to  impart  that  sunshine,  according 
to  your  best  powers,  to  attain  the  sweetest  and  noblest 
womanhood.  I  leave  the  ease  in  your  hands,  and  trust 
you  to  do  nothing  foolish." 

II 

Grace  Herbert  went  early  to  school  the  next  day. 
Mysterious  were  the  nods  she  gave  her  dearest,  friends. 
Nellie  Strauss  and  Maud  Hope.  For  once  in  her  life  her 
lessons  seemed  odious  to  her.  She  was  so  impatient  that 
she  made  two  blunders  in  spelling  and  missed  a  date  in 
her  history. 

"  Why,  Grace,"  said  her  teacher,  "  von  are  not  ill,  are 
you?" 

"Ill  at  ease,  Miss  Snag,"  observed  Maud  Hope,  with  a 
laugh  that  made  the  class  giggle  in  sympathy. 

"Oh,  no,  no,  Miss  Snag.  I  am  not  ill,  but— but  I  do 
wish  the  day  was  over."  And  Grace  blushed  at  the 
audacity  of  her  remark. 

The  hour  of  dismissal  soon  came.  In  a  moment  Grace 
flew  to  Maud  and  Nellie,  and  kissed  and  hugged  them  as 
if  they  had  been  parted  for  years. 

"Oh,  girls,  girls!  Such  news!  Come,  let  us  walk 
home  together.  I  can  tell  you  now.  Come!" 

They  made  a  lovely  picture— the  three  girls — as  they 
walked  along  in  the  early  afternoon,  with  arms  inter- 
locked, school-girl  fashion,  Grace  in  the  centre,  talking, 
but  with  such  a  serious  look  mi  her  bright  young  face 
thai  passers-by  were  impressed. 

She  told  the  story  of  Grace  Lane,  and  how  she  and 
her  mother  had  visited  the  girl,  and  found  her  in  her 
miserable  room  stretched  upon  a  sofa,  pa  le,  and  thin,  and 
so  lonely,  in  a  basement  where  the  sunshine  never  en- 
tered. How  Mrs.  Lane  went  out  daily  for  her  livelihood; 
how  Grace  was  left  to  herself  the  whole  day;  how  her 
dinner  was  placed  within  reach  — a  few  pieces  of  bread 
and  cold  meat,  with  a  glass  of  wafer;  how  drearily  the 
long  hours  passed  until  the  mother  returned;  how  she 
was  too  tired  to  read  and  sew;  and  how-  she  spent  her 
lime  often  in  tears.  All  these  details  were  listened  to 
with  keen  interest.  But  when  the  thin  and  tattered  dress 
was  described,  and  the  large,  lovely,  pleading  eyes,  the 
girls'  tears  I.,  jan  to  gather,  and  they  could  make  no  reply 
to  their  friend,  save  by  a  tightened  pressure  of  the  hand. 
Now,  girls,  I  have  an  idea."  They  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching Grace  Herbert's  home.  "Come  round  to  the 
house  to-night,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  plan.  Do  come, 
both  of  you." 

"  ( )h,  do — do  come."  exclaimed  ( ieorge,  who  was  just  re- 
turning home.  "  I  kept  you  girls  in  sight  all  the  way,  and 
how  you  did  talk!  I  know  you  were  talking  about  me." 

"The  idea!"  said  Maud  and  Nellie,  in  one  breath. 

That  evening  Mr.  Herbert's  library  was  the  meeting- 
place  of  a  small  but  enthusiastic  assemblage.  Grace  was 
the  centre  of  a  happy  circle;  Nellie  Strauss  and  Maud 
]  lope  had  brought  their  brothers.  George  was  there  with 
his  little  flute,  and  Tom.  the  cat.  whisked  around  as  if  he 


knew  something  important  was  about  to  happen.  How 
the  young  girls  talked  !  How  the  boys  laughed !  Grade's 
plan  was  carried  unanimously,  and  when  she  told  it  to 
her  mother  after  her  playmates  had  gone,  Mrs.  Herbert 
gave  her  an  extra  kiss  of  approval. 

"Why,  Grade,"  said  Mrs.  Lane  the  day  following,  as 
she  returned  from  her  work,  "how  bright  you  look!" 

"(Mi.  mamma,  I  have  had  such  a  happy  time!  The 
room  has  been  full  of  sunshine,  although  without  the 
snow  has  been  heavily  falling.  Such  a  happy  time!"  she 
repeated,  half  dreamily. 

"  I  wonder  you  can  be  so  cheerful,  Grace,  and  it  grieves 
me  enough  that  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you  alone  each  day. 
Yet  it  will  not  lie  forever.  A  bright  time  is  sure  to  dawn 
upon  us."  And  Mrs.  Lane  kissed  her  daughter  again  and 
again. 

"Are  you  crying,  mamma  dear?"  said  the  girl,  trying 
to  rise  from  her  sitting  posture.  "You  crying?  Why, 
mamma,  where  is  your  courage?" 

"Forgive  me,  Grace,  that  I  show  my  weakness.  It  is 
only  on  your  account,  my  darling.  This  afternoon  as  1 
was  walking  along  I  saw  three  girls  just  about  your  size, 
such  bright  happy  faces,  all  eagerly  talking,  and  one  fair- 
haired  and  with  laughing  eyes  they  called  Grade.  I 
thought  then  of  you,  and  how  you  were  imprisoned  here, 
without  friends  and  comfort.  Can  you  wonder,  my  dar- 
ling, that,  my  tears  flow  at  the  thought?" 

"Now,  mother,  let  me  repeat  what  I  said  when  you 
came  back.  I  have  had  such  a  lovely  time.  Do  you 
know  what?  Those  very  girls  you  saw  were  seated  in 
this  room,  and  Grace  Herbert  kissed  me,  and  clung  to  me, 
and  they  promised  to  see  me  again  and  again.  There,  do 

you   believe  me1?" 

"Tell  me,  Grace,  tell  me.  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true;" 
and  Mrs.  Lane  clasped  her  hands  together  convulsively. 

"  \Vell.  Grace  Herbert  said  that  she  heard  I  was  left 
alone  all  day,  so  she  thought  she  would  bring  a  couple 
fit'  her  friends  to  see  me  and  amuse  me  for  a  little  while. 
One  of  the  girls  was  full  of  fun  —  her  name  was  Maud 
I  [ope  and  the  other  was  as  gentle  as  a  little  child;  her's 
was  Nellie  Strauss.  And  they  talked  so  merrily  that  I 
laughed  aloud  —  something  I  never  do,  you  know.  And 
when  I  laughed,  I  made  such  a  funny  sound  that  I  asked 
the  girls  what  it  was.  '  Why,  you  are  laughing,  that  is 
all, 'said  Maud.  And  Grace  and  Nellie  both  burst  into 
tears  to  think  that  I  had  not  laughed  for  so  long'  a  time 
as  to  forget  what  laughter  was.  Oh,  mamma,  they  talked 
so  beautifully,  and  when  they  left,  it  seemed  as  if  some  of 
their  sunshine  remained.  And  I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you 
that,  one  of  the  girls  is  coming  every  day  to  spend  an 
hour  witli  me,  and  Grade  is  going  to  bring'  her  brother 
George,  who  plays  the  flute.  I  have  had  such  a  lovely 
time." 

If  Mrs.  Lane  was  surprised  at  the  news  which  her 
daughter  told,  and  long  into  the  night  sat  thinking  of  the 
young  girls'  kindness,  she  was  still  more  agitated  the 
next  morning  when,  just  as  she  was  about  to  go  to  work, 
the  postman  brought  a  letter,  which  she  quickly  opened 
and  read.  It  was  as  follows  : 

"DEAR  MRS.  LANE, — My  daughter  Grace  has  asked  me 
to  invite  your  daughter  and  yourself  to  her  birthday 
party  next  Monday  evening  at  our  house.  She  thought 
it  would  give  you  both  an  added  pleasure  to  receive  a 
written  invitation.  I  will  call  to-morrow  evening'  with 
my  husband  to  arrange  with  you  about  details,  etc. 
"Until  then,  believe  me  to  remain, 

"Yours  cordially, 

"  HILARY  HERBERT. 

"2716  F.vr.K  AVENI-E.  December  12,  1SS8." 

"(  >h,  mamma."  said  the  invalid  girl,  with  a  sigh,  "how 
can  I  go?" 
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''Dear  Grace,''  Mrs.  Lane  replied, 
"  trust  Mrs.  Herbert  for  that.  She  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  asked  us  if  she 
had  not  been  positive  that  we  both  could 
go  and  would  go.'' 

And  so  it  happened.  Both  went  to 
the  birthday  party,  Mrs.  Herbert  send- 
ing a  carriage,  and  coming  herself  to 
assist  in  taking  care  of  the  invalid. 
When  they  reached  the  Herbert  home, 
kind  hands  lent  their  aid,  and  soon 
Gracie  and  Mrs.  Lane  were  seated  on 
the  sofa  amid  a  lovely  scene  that  ap- 
peared like  fairyland  to  the  poor  girl. 
Bright  faced  young  people  were  talking 
and  laughing-  and  dancing,  and  here 
and  there  a  few  older  folk  renewed  their 
youth  in  contemplation  of  the  sight. 

The  evening  was  at  its  height  when 
a  bell  was  rung,  and  a  curtain  being 
drawn  aside,  three  colored  minstrels 
seated  on  a  platform  were  disclosed  to 
view.  A  note  of  the  flute  was  enough 
to  convince  the  audience  that  George 
was  there,  while  the  positions  of  end 
men  were  assumed  by  Frank  Strauss 
with  the  banjo  and  Jack  Hope  with  the 
bones.  How  they  played  and  sang  and 
recited !  What  jokes  they  cracked ! 
What  puns  they  made!  Gracie  Lane 
thought  that  they  were  the  cleverest 
performers  that  could  possibly  be.  But 
Gracie  Herbert  and  her  girl  friends 
had  a  different  opinion. 

"What  dreadful  boys!"  said  Maud  Hope. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  melancholy  flute?"  asked 
Nellie  Strauss. 

"  And  those  songs!  It  is  enough  to  make  Tom,  the  cat, 
laugh,"  added  Gracie.  "But  still  it  is  kind  of  them  to 
help  amuse  the  company,  so  they  are  not  such  dreadful 
boys,  after  all." 

The  evening  passed  like  a  dream  to  Grace  Lane;  but  it 
was  not  a  dream;  for  each  day  one  of  the  friends  called 
upon  her.  and  she  found  her  comforts  increase.  A  new 
dress,  a  new  book,  a  bunch  of  violets  and  roses — such 
kindnesses  warmed  her  heart  and  aroused  her  mind  to 
lovely  growth.  Bright  visions  danced  in  her  brain, 
happy  thoughts  struggled  for  expression.  She  felt  that 
the  world  was  larger  and  brighter  than  her  basement; 
that  it  was  full  of  goodness  and  happiness;  that  love  and 
kindness  and  tenderness  were  not  as  stars  in  the  distant 
firmament,  but  were  brought  very  near  to  her.  And  she 
was  grateful  to  all  for  the  loving  service,  and  no  murmur 
escaped  her,  no  complaint  or  sigh  even  when  she  wrestled 
with  pain. 

"Do  you  know,  Gracie  Herbert,"  she  said  one  day  to 
her  friend,  a  few  months  after  the  birthday  party — "do 
you  know  I  would  like  to  give  a  name  to  you  and 
your  friends  ?" 

'  And  what  is  this  mysterious  name,  Gracie  Lane?" 

"It  is  the  Sunshine  Club;''  and  they  kissed  each  other, 
with  many  a  caress. 

That  evening  Grace  told  her  parents  that  the  invalid 
was  rapidly  improving  in  strength,  and  she  asked  whether 
there  would  be  ultimate  restoration  to  perfect  health. 

"  Perfect  health,  my  love?"  Mr.  Herbert  replied.  "That 
we  cannot  say.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  her  improve- 
ment is  a  hopeful  feature,  and  indicates  that  she  may  at- 
tain a  fair  degree  of  health,  and  may  be  enabled  to  train 
herself  for  some  handiwork." 

"  I  am  so  glad !"  rejoined  Gracie,  with  her  face  wreathed 
in  smiles.  "  It  is  all  owing  to  you,  papa;  it  is  all  owing 
to  vou." 


GRACE    LANE'S    HOME. 


"You  forget,  Miss  Herbert,"  George  observed— "  you 
forget  that  while  her  discovery  is  owing  to  papa,  her 
recovery — ahem  ! — is  owing  to  my  flute.  My  very  first 
note,  those  strains  of  'Sweet  Violets,'  did  the  business. 
She  never  wept  again." 

"  No,  Grace,"  Mrs.  Herbert  exclaimed.  "  I  believe  it  is 
to  the  Sunshine  Club — the  loving  services  of  three  young 
girls — that  her  improvement  is  due  most  of  all." 

"Hurrah  for  the  club!"  shouted  George.  "Sunshine 
now  and  forever!" 


TWO   TOO-TRUE    STOKIES. 

BY   TUDOR  JENKS. 

TTNCLE  ALEXANDER  was  swinging  in  the  ham- 
LJ  mock  under  the  shade  of  the  big  maple.  A  pet  dog 
was  stretched  out  under  him,  fast  asleep,  but  ready  to 
wake  as  soon  as  Uncle  Alexander's  foot  should  strike  the 
ground.  The  dog  was  wise  to  indulge  in  forty  winks 
while  waiting  for  this  cue,  for  there  seemed  to  be  no  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  his  master  to  leave  the  hammock. 

It  was  very  warm.  The  people  of  the  house  had  even 
shaken  the  thermometer,  to  make  sure  that  the  mercury 
hadn't  given  way  to  the  prevailing  laziness  and  forgotten 
to  contract.  The  boys  and  girls  were  gone  on  a  picnic, 
and  weren't  expected  back  until  near  supper  -  time  ;  so 
Uncle  Alexander  was  selfishly  comfortable,  reading  a 
novel. 

He  was  becoming  a  little  hazy  over  the  plot,  and  was 
beginning  to  doubt  whether  fo  leave  the  hero  of  the 
novel  locked  in  the  old  tower  (the  "villain"  had  de- 
coyed the  hero  to  the  tower  by  means  of  a  forged  nutei. 
when  the  sound  of  a  rattling  tin  pail  woke  Uncle  Alex- 
ander up  at  once.  Twisting  himself  around  in  the  ham- 
mock, he  saw  that  the  children  were  coming  back,  some 
two  hours  before  they  were  due. 

Uncle  Alexander  sighed.  That  woke  the  dog,  and  the 
dog  sighed  too.  Uncle  Alexander  laughed,  and  he  was 
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still    smiling  when    tlie    children    trooped   in   under  the 
maple. 

••  You  ]>'•«•. In't  laugh  at  us,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  who 
carried  a  lisliing-pole.  "I  didn't  want  to  come  home.  I 
almost  irot  a  nibble  just  before  we  started." 

All  the  children  jeered  al  this. 

"How  did  you  know  you  ulinoxt  got  a  nibble?"  asked 
one  of  the  girls,  critically. 

''  'Clause  I  saw  the  lish  with  his  mouth  open  just  ready 
to  nibble !"  said  the  fisherman,  triumphantly.  ''  So,  there, 
smai-ty!" 

"Let's  ask  him  to  tell  us  an  ad  venture,  "said  one  of  them. 

""Will  you?"  said  the  others,  gathering  around  the 
hammock. 

''But  I  haven't  had  any  adventures,''  said  Uncle  Al- 
exander. 

"You've  been  out  West,  haven't  you?"  asked  the  fish- 
erman. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  fisherman,  with  an  air  of  hav- 
ing settled  the  whole  question. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  cowboy?"  asked  another  boy — the 
one  that  owned  the  Flobert  rifle. 

"  Yes,  I  did — once,"  answered  Uncle  Alexander. 

"Tell  us  about  that,  then,"  the  rifleman  insisted. 

"Now,  see  here,"  said  Uncle  Alexander.  "You  know 
that  I'm  not  fond  of  children,  don't  you  ?" 

"We're  not  fond  of  children  either,"  said  the  fisher- 
man. "They're  a  nuisance — specially  on  picnics!" 

As  he  said  this,  he  glanced  with  scorn  at  the  six-year- 
old,  who  was  picking  crumbs  out  of  one  of  the  baskets. 
The  six-year-old's  lip  began  to  shake ;  he  rose  to  his  feet 
arid  started  toward  the  house  on  a  dog-trot,  increasing  in 
pace  as  his  whimper  grew  from  a  whine  into  a  roar. 

"  Now  see  what  you've  done!"  said  the  rifleman,  as  he 
started  after  his  little  brother. 

"  Mother's  got  a  headache,"  one  of  the  girls  explained, 
and  then  she  called  after  the  six-year-old:  "Come  back, 
Harry.  Uncle  Alexander  is  going  to  tell  about  the  cow- 
boys!" 

Persuaded  by  the  promise  and  by  the  rifleman's  strong 
arm,  Harry  came  back,  with  a  face  showing  cake  crumbs, 
tears,  and  expectation. 

Uncle  Alexander  saw  that  he  was  in  for  it;  but  he  de- 
termined not  to  surrender  without  conditions. 

"  I'll  tell  you  a  story,"  he  said,  "  if  you'll  tell  me  one." 

"But  you  mustn't  fool  us,"  said  the  fisherman,  for  he 
remembered  one  occasion  when  Uncle  Alexander  made  a 
made-up  story  sound  like  a  true  one. 

"No.  But  you  mustn't  expect  me  to  tell  you  more 
than  the  plain  facts.  Is  it  a  bargain  ?" 

"All  right.      Go  ahead,"  cried  the  children. 

"I  once  met  a  cowboy,"  said  Uncle  Alexander. 

"Where  was  it?" 

"Arizona." 

"  What's  Arizona  like  ;" 

"Well,  there's  a  sky  over  it;  and  ground  with  pebbles 
in  it,  to  walk  on;  trees  sticking  up  out  of  the  soil  here 
and  there;  water  doesn't  run  up  hill  there,  nor  run  much 
anywhere.  In  fact,  it's  just  a  sort  of  a  place,  you  know." 

"Well,  never  mind  that,  uncle;  where  did  you  meet 
the  cowboy?" 

"  Out  on  the  plains.  We  were  riding  one  day  from 
one  ranch  to  another — 

"What's  a  ranch  2" 

"It's  a  sort  of  farm   or  settlement— with  houses  and 
barns,  and  horse-troughs  and  wells,  and  people  and  dogs' 
and  horses  and  things-- 

"Oh,  never  mind.      Tell  about  the  cowboy." 

"We  met  the  cowboy  out  on  the  plains." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  meet  him  '" 

"  lie  was  going  tin-  oilier  way,  and  neither  of  us  hap- 
pened to  turn  out,  so  we  met." 


"What  did  he  say?" 

••  II,.  said.  '  Hullo!'" 

"  What  did  you  saj 

"  I  didn't  say  anything." 

"Didn't  any  of  you  say  anything?" 

"Yes.  One  of  the  men  said,  "Hullo  yourself,  and 
how  do  you  like  it?'  'Oh,  tolerable,'  said  the  cowboy. 
'Anything  new?'  'Nothing.'  'Well,  good-by,'  said 
the  cowboy.  Then  he  rode  on,  and  we  rode  on.  We 
never  saw  him  again." 

"  I  don't  think  that's  much  of  a  story, "  said  the  rifle- 
man. 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  Uncle  Alexander.  "But  that's 
the  trouble  with  these  true  stories.  Now  tell  me  your 
story." 

"What  about?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.     Tell  me  about  your  picnic.'' 

"There's  nothing  much  about  that,"  said  the  fisher- 
man, scornfully. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Uncle  Alexander,  cheerfully.  "  It 
will  be  over  the  sooner.  Let's  hear  it." 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,"  said  one  of  the  girls.  "  We 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  picnic;  so  we  got  some 
bread  and  cut  it  into  slices,  and  put  butter  on  it,  and  cut 
up  some  ham,  and  put  it  in  between  the  pieces  of  bread, 
and  pressed  it  together." 

"And  what's  that  got  to  do  with  Captain  Cook?"  in- 
quired Uncle  Alexander. 

"  Why — nothing,"  said  the  little  girl,  looking  puzzled. 

"But  there's  where  you're  wrong,"  said  Uncle  Alex- 
ander. "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Sandwich  Islands?" 

"  Course  we  did  !"  said  the  rifleman. 

"And  did  you  think  the  name  had  nothing  to  do  with 
sandwiches?" 

"I  never  thought  about  it  at  all." 

"Now  see,  children,  what  it  is  to  have  a  cultivated 
mind!  The  Sandwich  Islands  were  named  after  Lord 
Sandwich,  who  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
when  Captain  Cook  sailed.  And  Lord  Sandwich  once 
put  meat  with  his  bread  when  eating  luncheon,  and  peo- 
ple tried  the  same  experiment,  found  it  good,  and  called 
the  things  they  made  'sandwiches.'  So,  you  see,  Cap- 
tain Cook  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  sandwiches." 

"And  then,"  the  little  girl  went  on,  "we  packed  the 
sandwiches  and  things  into  a  basket,  and  we  started. 
When  we  got  to  the  place  where  we  were  going  to  have 
the  picnic,  we  spread  a  napkin  on  the  ground,  and  set  the 
table;  then  the  boys  insisted  on  eating,  and  so  we  sat 
around  and  ate  up  the  luncheon  —  though  it  was  only 
eleven  o'clock." 

"That  was  quite  right,"  said  Uncle  Alexander. 

"What  was  quite  right?"  said  the  little  girl. 

"To  take  the  eleven-o'clock  meal  at  eleven  o'clock," 
said  Uncle  Alexander.  "It  is  doubtful  why  we  call  the 
meal  luncheon,  but  some  of  the  best  dictionary  men 
think  lunch  comes  from  the  Spanish  '  las  once' ;  they 
say,  'Hacer  las  once.'  Once  means  eleven,  and  hacer 
las  once  means  to  take  a  meal  at  about  eleven.  We 
have  shortened  the  phrase  to  lunch.  So,  you  see,  the 
boys  were  quite  light." 

"You  wait  a  minute,"  said  the  little  girl;  and  she  ran 
away  to  the  house,  returning  with  a  dictionary.  "  Thin 
says,"  she  began,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  "that 
luncheon  is  from  nuncheon,  and  that  from  noonshnn; 
'that  is,  the  meal  taken  while  shunning  the  noonday 
sun.'  So  you  see  that  the  boys  were  wrong!" 

"]  don't  sec.  that."  said  Uncle  Alexander.  "The  long- 
er they  waited  the  nearer  they'd  be  to  noon;  and  if  they 
meant  to  shun  noon,  they'd  have  to  begin  right  away." 

"This  is  getting  too  much  like  school,"  said  the  rifle- 
man, with  a  disgusted  expression.  "  Let's  go  play  tennis !" 

Away  went  the  children  like  a  flock  of  sparrows,  and 
Uncle  Alexander  went  contentedlv  back  to  his  novel. 
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WHAT   10   DO    WITH   ROSES. 

BY  ELLA  RODMAN   CHURCH. 

CUT  them  generously,  and  make  the  house  beautiful 
with  them,  always  remembering  to  give  to  those  who 
have  few  or  no  roses  of  their  own — the  old,  the  sick,  the 
poor,  the  neglected  ones — and  do  not,  like  some  people, 
cut  only  the  full-blown  roses  to  give  away.  What  com- 
fort is  there  in  a  bouquet  that  falls  to  pieces  in  a  few 
hours  ? 


In  cutting  roses,  a  pair  of  old  kid  or,  still  better,  lea- 
ther gloves  will  protect  the  hands  against  thorns;  and  a 
small  sharp  knife,  with  an  open  basket  to  hold  the  flowers, 
should  also  be  provided.  Roses  or  any  other  flowers 
should  never  be  gathered  while  the  sun  is  shining  on 
them;  it  is  better  to  do  it  in  the  early  evening  or  before 
the  sun  has  quite  risen.  All  superfluous  foliage  should 
be  trimmed  off,  and  the  roses  laid  on  a  table  side  by  side 
instead  of  leaving  them  in  a' promiscuous  heap  for  ar- 
ranging. The  receptacles  that  are  to  hold  them  should 
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be  filled  with  lukewarm  water,  e:irli  one  having  a  small 
piece  of  alum  dissolved  in  it.  A  bit  of  charcoal  is  equal- 
ly good,  and  keeps  the  water  fresh.  A  large  pinch  of 
saltpetre,  as  much  as  the  tinkers  can  grasp,  is  also  recom- 
mended, and  the  same  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  still 
better,  as  it  has  !><•< -n  known  to  preserve  flowers  of  various 

kinds  in  all  their  fresl ss  for  two  weeks.      A  few  drops 

of  camphor  in  the  water  lias  a  very  good  effect. 

With  any  of  these  preservatives  the  water  .should  be 
changed  every  day,  the  ends  of  the  stems  cut  every 
t\\o  or  three  days,  and  all  withered  leaves  or  petals  at 
once  removed.  Some  persons  are  said  to  have  the  luck 
of  keeping  flowers  in  water  a  much  longer  time  than 
others;  hut  the  secret  of  the  "  luck  "  is  a  little  information 
of  this  kind,  and  a  willingness  to  dike  trouble.  The  flow- 
ers should  he  handled  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  change 
the  water  they  can  be  taken  out  in  a  mass,  and  put  back 
a<j-ain  in  nearly  the  same  arrangement. 

Cut  flowers  are  apt  to  he  overcrowded,  too  many  being- 
thrust  into  one  vase,  and  this  prevents  them  from  keeping- 
well,  besides  showing  them  only  to  half  the  advantage  that 
a  looser  arrangement  would.  A  single  rose  of  large  size, 
with  its  bud  and  foliage,  is  quite  a  bouquet  in  itself,  but 
a  clustered  mass  of  roses  is  more  ell'ective  for  some  pur- 
poses. Roses  always  show  to  better  advantage  when  not 
mixed  with  other  flowers,  and  a  bowl  of  china  or  glass  is 
the,  prettiest  receptacle.  Any  highly  colored  ware  should 
'•be  avoided,  as  this  spoils  the  ell'eet  of  the  flowers, 
fringe  of  their  own  green  leaves  in  perfect  condition 
throws  out  their  beauty,  but  no  other  foliage,  should  be 
mingled  among  them. 

A  basket  of  roses  is  always  attractive,  but  not  very  easy 
to  manage  if  water  is  used.  Potatoes  in  a  plentiful  sup- 
pi  v  of  moss  and  leaves  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  and 
give  less  trouble.  Good  -sized  potatoes  should  be  selected, 
as  these  hold  a  larger  supply  of  moisture,  and  holes  are 
bored  in  them,  into  which  the  rose  stems  are  thrust.  In 
a.  cool  shaded  place  the  roses  will  keep  fresh  for  several 
days,  and  the  novel  flower-holders  are  entirely  hidden  by 
tin-  moss  and  leaves.  People  who  see  them  day  after 
day,  without  knowing  how  they  arc  kept  in  such  a  fresh 
condition,  get  very  much  puzzled  over  the  roses  which 
last  so  well  without  any  water. 

Another  pretty  device  which  looks  like  a  rose  wreath 
laid  on  a  table  begins  in  a  round  tin  box  with  a  great 
hole  in  the.  centre,  and  is  about  two  inches  deep  and 
twelve  inches  across.  The  space  for  llowers  is  an  inch 
anil  a  half  wide.  This  is  lilted  with  water  or  damp  sand, 
and  the  roses  are  placed  in  it.  Any  tinsmith  can  make 
such  a  bos  .  and  a  coat  of  green,  brown,  or  white  enamel 
paint  will  be  a  suitable  linish.  The  ell'eet  of  this  wreath- 
shaped  receptacle  when  lilted  with  roses,  buds,  and  leaves 
is  really  beautiful.  It  is  not  expensive,  and  will  far  out- 
last the  usual  vases  and  bowls. 

But  what  about  the  full-blown  roses  cut  off  for  the 
sake  of  the  plants,  ami  the  fallen  leaves;  II  is  their  turn 
now  to  be  attended  to,  and  they  will  furnish  plenty  of 
work.  We  shall  want  some  /ml  /iimrri  to  remind  us  of 
rose  time  in  midwinter,  and  bring  the  breath  of  June  into 
the  midst  of  snow  and  sleet.  Roses  and  leaves  must  lie 
gathered  earlv  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  is  on  them, 
and  gathered  by  degrees  as  the  llouers  reach  perfection 
Each  gat  tiering  should  be  spread  on  a  large  tin  or  china 
plate,  and  left  I'or  an  hour  in  a  cool  shaded  place  to  dry. 
For  a  quart  of  rose  lea  \  es  there  should  he  prepared  one 
ounce  each  of  ground  cloves,  allspice,  cinnamon,  and 
mace,  one  ounce  of  orris  root,  scraped  line  and  bruised, 
and  two  ounces  of  lavender  flowers. 

Into  a  rather  shallow  box  put  a  layer  of  leaves,  and 
sprinkle  them  plentifully  with  sail,  and  then  with  the 
mixed  spices,  etc.  Add  more  rose  leaves,  salt,  and  spices, 
in  regular  order,  until  the  box  is  full.  Then  tie  on  very 
tight.lv  a  cover  of  Swiss  muslin,  and  set  it  in  the  sun  ev- 


ery day  until  the  mass  is  perfectly  dry,  •when  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  It  can  be  put  into  pretty  rose-jars,  china 
bottles  painted  with  roses,  mouchoir-cases,  or  plain  little 
bags  of  cheese-cloth,  which,  scattered  through  drawers 
and  boxes,  give  one's  belongings  a  dainty  refined  odor. 

Rose-bead  necklaces  and  bracelets  are  both  pretty  and 
I'ragranl.  and  make  very  acceptable  gifts.  For  these,  a 
goodly  quantity  of  leaves  are  pounded  in  a  mortar  to  a 
perfect  pulp,  and  then  shaped  into  round  balls  of  the  size 
desired  for  the  beads.  A  large  pin  or  needle  is  passed 
through  the  centre  of  each  one,  and  left  there  while  the 
beads  are  put  in  the  sun  to  dry.  They  will  turn  quite 
black  \\  ben  ready  for  use,  and  have  a  delicious  fragrance. 
The  pins  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  beads  strung  on 
wire,  silk,  or  rubber  cord. 

A  very  easy  way  of  preparing  rose  leaves  to  perfume 
a  room  is  to  colled  enough  petals  to  fill  a  self -sealing 
glass  jar  that  will  hold  a  quart,  and  dry  them  as  for  j>at- 
/iniiiTi.  Then  put  a  layer  of  fine  salt  in  the  bottom  of 
the  jar.  and  on  that  a  layer  of  rose  leaves.  Repeat  this 
until  the  jar  will  hold  110  more,  and  then  seal  it  up  tight, 
and  put  it  in  a  dry  cool  closet.  Forget  all  about  it  until 
winter  has  fairly  set  in,  when  it  may  be  brought  out  and 
opened,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  every  one  in  the 
room.  It  is  a  condensed  rose  bed  of  perfume;  and  once 
prepared,  the  delicious  fragrance  will  last  for  years.  (  >nce 
or  twice  a  day  is  often  enough  to  open  the  jar,  and  it 
should  not  be  kept  open  longer  than  an  hour  at  a  time. 
It  will  perfume  a  large  room,  and  the  odor  is  strong 
enough  to  linger  long  after  the  jar  is  closed. 


MAMSELLE     MISS'S     BOYS.* 

B  Y    M.    E.    M.    II  A  V  I  s. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A    FOURTH    OF    JULY    CELEBRATION. 

VLL  at  once  Ilie  silence  was  broken  by  a  soft  whinny. 
At  the  sound  Crispy 's  head  went  up  and  the  blood 
flowed  hack  into  her  heart.  "A  ghost-horse  can't  nicker 
like  that  !"  she  exclaimed,  scrambling  to  her  feet.  If 
there  was  anything  which  Tom  Woodruff's  son  cUil  knou 
about,  it  was  horses!  She  darted  forward,  and  the  next 
moment  she  had  the  bridle  of  the  Pale  Horse  in  her  hand. 

"Get  down  from  there  this  minute,  Paul  Roy,"  she 
ordered,  sternly.  "Ain't  you  ashamed  to  try  to  scare  a, 
houseful  of  women  and  children  to  death?  It's  nohod\ 
but  Paul,"  she  called  up.  reassuringly,  to  Mamselle  Miss, 
who  went  wrathful  to  bed.  without  waiting  further  ex- 
planations. 

Paul  threw  oil'  the  sheet,  dropped  the  long  broomstick, 
and  slid  to  the  ground,  considerably  crestfallen.  Victor, 
who  had  been  blubbering  quietly  behind  a  water-jar, 
began  to  howl  outright. 

Crissy  leaned  against  the  flank  of  the  tall  cart-horse. 
and  laughed  in  spite  of  herself  at  Paul's  story. 

"You  see,  Cris,"  he  said,  ''we  hired  him  from  old 
Mister  Jean  over  by  the  Old  Basin.  He  let  us  have  him 
for  a  dollar  and  a  half.  I  got  the  keys  of  the  old  dining- 
room  out  of  Aunt  Rebecca's  basket,  and  we  brought  him 
up  the  front  steps  and  through  the  corridor,  and  round 
to  this  door  here,  night  before  last.  Vic  didn't  do  any- 
thing but  cry  from  the  first.  He  was  'fraid  of  the  dark, 
and  'fraid  of  Aunt,  Rebecca."  At  the  mention  of  his 
aunt.  Victor's  howls  redoubled  in  energy.  "  I  know 
we'll  catch  it,"  continued  Paul,  "  but  I  don't  care — much. 
It's  been  lots  of  fun.  You  ought  to  ha'  seen  him  in  the 
corridor,  Cris!  He  backed,  and  kicked,  and  snorted  so  't 
1  \\as  sure  some  of  you  would  wake  up.  Then  we  got 
him  in  the  old  dining-room,  and  the  first  thing  yesterday 
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we  got  him  some  hay  and  corn.  Last 
night  we  tied  a  heap  of  rags  on  his  feet  so's 
he  wouldn't  make  any  noise,  and  I  rode 
him  a  little  in  the  court.  I  didn't  mean 
to  skeer  anybody — at  first.  But  when  Wu- 
zette  went  on  like  she  did  about  Voodoos 
and  Pale  Horses,  I  just  thought  I'd  skeer 
you  all  so  you'd  be  'fraid  to  come  near 
me.  Then  I  got  the  cobweb  broom  and 
the  sheet  to  make  myse'f  look  like  a  ghos'. 
I  mi-nut  to  keep  him  a  month — maybe  buy 
him,"  he  concluded,  ruefully.  "  I  might 
ha'  knowed  you  wouldn't  be  skeered,  Cris. 
Don't  you  set  on  a  feller  too  hard." 

Crissy  led  the  docile  animal  into  the  im- 
provised stable,  whose  door  stood  open. 
Victor's  toy  lantern  feebly  lighted  the  large 
oblong  room.  Sun-  enough,  the  floor  was 
strewn  with  hay  and  corn  shucks.  A  bit 
of  carpet  in  the  farthest  corner  served  as  a 
stall.  Jin  roared  with  delight  as  she  help- 
ed Paul  untie  the  rags  which  swathed  the 
feet  and  legs  of  the  bony  old  gray  horse ; 
and  Crissy  could  not  forbear  a  girlish  en- 
joyment of  the  adventure  which  had  prom- 
ised a  few  moments  before  to  be  so  tragic. 

Mamselle's  anger  went  to  white-heat  the 
next  morning  when  she  learned  the  whole 
of  the  story  from  her  nephews.  For  once 
she  cast  none  of  the  blame  upon  Tom 
Woodruff's  son. 

Of  course  the  horse  had  to  be  sent  back. 
Crissy  herself  led  him  out   into  the  scene 
of  his  nocturnal    promenade.      He   was,  if 
possible,  even  more  gaunt,  unkempt,  and   long-necked  by 
daylight    than    he    had    appeared    by   starlight.      "He's 
bony  enough  ter  be  de  Pale  Horse,  de  Ian'  knows!"  said 
Jin. 

But  Crissy  stroked  his  lean  neck  and  patted  his  long- 
face  with  a  swelling  heart.  The  very  touch  of  his  flabby 
ears  lirought  back,  as  nothing  else  could,  the  dou- 
ble log  cabin  at  Fork  Valley,  with  the  wide,  free,  open 
prnii-ies  about  it.  "I'm  going  to  take  him  to  Mr.  .lean 
myself,"  she  declared.  "Get  out  of  the  way,  Paul, 
linn.  .lin.  and  open  the  door." 

She  mounted  a  bench,  and  gave  a  flying  leap  to  the 
horse's  back. 

A  moment  later  Mamselle  Miss,  standing  on  her  front 
gallery,  beheld,  to  her  unspeakable  dismay.  Tom  Wood- 
ruff's son  emerge  from  her  own  door,  seated  upon  the 
rawboned  horse,  her  long  legs  dangling  ag'ainst  his  ribs, 
barehanded  and  bareheaded,  and  clatter  gayly  down  the 
street,  followed  by  a  delighted  gang  of  small  boys. 

"And  I'm  afraid,  Claire,"  Crissy  confessed  that  night 
to  her  friend — "  I'm  afraid  that  I  was  whistling!  I  was 
so  happy  that  I  forgot.  And  now  I'm  in  disgrace  again." 

"And  I'm  afraid,"  returned  Claire,  sagely,  "that  this 
time  you  deserve  to  be  in  disgrace,  Crissy  dear !" 

"  I  wish  we  could  celebrate,"  said  Paul  Roy,  disconso- 
lately, one  afternoon  about  a  month  later.  "But  how 
can  we  celebrate  without  sky-rockets  and  fire-crackers? 
An'  none  of  us  'ain't  got  any  money  to  buy  none." 

It  was.  in  fact,  the  day  before  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
Mamselle  Miss's  boys  were  gathered  after  school  hours  in 
the  court.  The  blistering-  sunbeams,  which  beat  upon 
the  peaked  roof  and  made  a  burning  desert  of  the  street 
outside,  seemed  to  lose  all  their  force  by  the  time  they 
made  their  way  into  this  deep  well-like  spot,  where  the 
shadows  lingered  all  day,  and  a  cool  draught  of  wind 
blew  ceaselessly  through  the  corridor. 

"It's  too  bad,"  said  Crissy,  sympathetically,  in  answer 
to  Paul's  doleful  exclamation.  "Anyhow,"  she  added. 


YUI      HAVE    FORGOTTEN    SOMETHING,   MY    I.ITTI.K    FRIEND,       SAIII   JAI'IJI'KS    CAKKMX,    KIXDI.T. 


thoughtfully,  "I  don't,  think  .Mamselle  Miss  would  allow 
us  to  celebrate.  She  does  hate  noise!" 

"  I  done  ax  de  bottle-man  dis  mawnin  would  he  please, 
sir.  gin  me  a  pack  o'  liah-crn.ckers  fer  dem  ole  ink  bottles 
out  in  de  school-room,"  remarked  Jin,  gloomily.  "  Dat 
pizen  bottle-man  jes  laugh  in  my  face,  an'  say  he  ain'  got 
no  use  fer  ink  bottles!  'Spec  dem  pizen  chillen  o'  hisn 
don't  know  how  ter  write!  Po'  white  trash  dey  inns'  be!" 

"  I  wish  I  hadn't  spout  my  last  pocket-money  for  that 
ole  wag-in,"  said  Victor,  kicking  viciously  at  a  pair  of 
battered  wheels  that  lay  at  his  feet.  A  long  silence  fol- 
lowed. Paul  stretched  himself  at  full  length  on  a  bench 
and  covered  bis  face  with  his  hat.  Crissy  stid-hf-d  auay 
at  the  kilts  she  was  making  for  Sharlo  and  Yak,  who 
had  tangled  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  a  bit  of  mosquito- 
netting,  and  were  enjoying  in  unwonted  quiet  his  frantic 
attempts  to  free  himself. 

Presently  Victor  went  around  the  corner  on  an  errand 
for  Suzette.  The  streets  were  almost  deserted ;  a  few 
people  crept  lazily  along  on  the  shady  side,  or  sheltered 
themselves  under  arched  doorways.  The  boy  delivered 
the  message  with  which  he  had  been  charged,  and  saun- 
tered aimlessly  on  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  turning- 
first  one  corner,  then  another,  as  an  idle  fancy  dictated. 
He  passed  at  length  into  a  quiet  no-thoroughfare  sort  of  a 
place,  a  few  steps  removed  from  a  grass}7  well-kept  square, 
with  a  fountain  in  the  centre  and  iron  benches  set  about 
against  the  whitewashed  trunks  of  the  trees. 

He  stopped  on  the  narrow  banquette  near  a  small  shop 
to  watch  some  boys  playing  at  marbles.  "Don't  they 
know  it  ain't  marble-time,"  he  said  to  himself,  contempt- 
uously. He  was  about  to  move  on,  when  his  attention 
was  caught  by  a  swinging  sign  over  the  shop  door. 

The  little  stoop-shouldered  tile-roofed  shop  had  very 
wide  eaves;  the  door,  which  was  low  and  narrow,  had 
a  single  stone  step.  The  show-window  projecting  upon 
the  banquette  was  crammed  with  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  rusty  wares — pipes,  paper  lanterns,  twine,  but- 
tons, calico  neckties,  brick-dust,  pickles,  candy,  dried  figs, 
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soup,  liruslies — a  littli-  of  everything-  and  one  corner  was 
reserved  l<>  lire-crackers:  a  pile  of  tlirin,  fresh  and  red. 
with  thin  liils  of  string  intertwisted,  alinosl  as  high  as 
Victor's  licad.  Within  the  dim  shop  a  scraggy  half- 
grown  boy  \\as  seated  on  a  bag  of  charcoal,  and  a  i'al 
old  man  lounged  against  the  low  counter  near  the  en- 
trance. A  wide  shallow  wooden  box  at  his  elbow  was 
tilled  to  overflowing  with  an  assortment  of  fireworks— 
rockets.  [Ionian  candles,  spinners,  wliizzers,  bombs,  and 
the  like.  The  dingy  little  sign  over  the  door  displayed 
this  legend  : 

.IACCJIKS  (    \i:i;o\.   BPICIBK. 
A"j"ii /'i/ /i"i  <ui  jui/'i ,  (h'miiiii  i/i'titix. 

Which,  freely  translated,  means  something  like  this: 
"  To-day  we  sell;  to-morrow  we  give  our  goods  away.'' 

Victor's  eyes  nearly  popped  out  of  his  head  as  he 
spelled  and  mentally  translated  this  fascinating  announce- 
ment. He  read  it  again  and  again;  then  he  examined  in 
detail  the  articles  in  the  bulging  show-window,  and 
peered  in  curiously  at  the  things  swinging  from  the  low 
ceiling,  lying  011  the  counter,  or  tucked  away  on  the 
shelves.  Above  all,  he  gloated  over  the  fireworks  piled 
in  the  shallow  wooden  box.  When  he  went  away  he 
came  back  two  or  three  times  to  take  a  final  survey,  now 
of  the  window,  now  of  the  sign.  All  that  day  his  small 
face  wore  a  look  of  suppressed  excitement. 

"Dat  chile  is  got  somep'n'  in  his  hade,  sho'  as  I  is  a  nig- 
ger!" said  Jin. 

When  Paul  said  fretfully  for  the  hundredth  time,  "I 
wish  we  could  celebrate,"  Victor's  eyes  sparkled;  he 
strutted  about  so  jauntily  that  his  brother  grew  sulky,  and 
said,  with  a  good  deal  of  sharpness,  "You're  'fraid  of 
powder,  and  that's  what's  the  matter  with  you,  mis- 
ter!" 

The.  next  morning  Victor  was  up  betimes.  A  good  deal 
of  Fourth-of-July  noise  was  already  waking  the  echoes 
in  the  neighborhood  when  he  pushed  open  the  grille  and 
passed  out  into  the  street.  He  came  in  sight  of  Jacques 
•Carron's  shop  a  very  few  moments  after  the  shutters  had 
been  taken  down.  The  scraggy  boy  stood  in  the  door- 
way with  it  pack  of  fireworks  in  one  hand  and  a  lighted 
•match  in  the  other.  Victor  pushed  by  him  and  entered 
the  shop. 

"Well,  my  little  man, "said  the  old  shopkeeper,  speak- 
ing in  French  —  a  language  to  which  the  Roys  had  been 
accustomed  from  infancy — "  well,  my  little  man,  what 
can  I  do  for  you  this  morning?" 

"I  want  some  fireworks,  if  you  please."  said  Victor, 
politely,  hut  in  a  lordly  sort  of  way.  "  And  a  few  other 
things,"  he  added,  looking  about  him. 

"(.Vrtaiiily,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  spreading  out  his 
pudgy  hands,  and  smiling.  "It  is  the  American  day  of 
independence,  and  the  little  gentleman  wishes  to  celebrate 
the  memory  of  the  great  Washington." 

"  Yes,"  said  Victor,  absently.  He  was  trying  to  make 
up  his  mind  what  to  select.  "I'll  take  a  dozen  packs  of 
fire-crackers,"  he  said,  modestly. 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Jacques  Carron,  counting  them 
out,  and  laying  them  upon  the  counter. 

"And  :i  do/en  sky-rockets — and  two  or  three  of  those 
very  big  ones,  if  you  please,  sir — and  a  dozen  Roman  can- 
dles and  four  wliizzers  (for  the  twins),  and  a  box  of  bombs. 
I  \\\\\^\  not  take  too  many."  he  thought. 

But  the  shopkeeper  was  smiling  atl'ably,  and  the  boy 
had  let  his  match  go  out.  ama/.ed  at  the  large  order. 

"And  a  little  yellow  powder,  and  some  buttons  (for 
Suzette),  and  a  paper  of  needles  (for  Crissy)."  he  conclu- 
ded, precipitately. 

He  was  very  much  Hushed,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  as  lie 
watched  M'sieu  Carron  do  the  things  up  in  some  old 
copies  of  L'Aln'ilh  .  assisted  by  the  boy. 

"My  young  gentleman  will  have  a,  line  festival  in 
honor  of  the  great  Washington,"  said  Jacques.  "But  be 


iiuiM  be  careful  of  the  powder.  It,  is  best  to  wet  it  a  lit- 
tle before  touchiii",1  the  match." 

When  the  package  was  finally  tied  with  a  stout  string, 
Victor  touched  his  hat,  with  greal  politeness,  and  made  a 
little  speech  of  thanks.  He  picked  up  the  package,  and 
started  toward  the  door. 

"  Hut  you  have  forgotten  something,  my  little  friend," 
said  Jacques  (  'arron.  kindly. 

"What.'"  said  Victor,  turning  back,  and  trembling  a 
little  without  knowing  why. 

"My  faith!  you  have  forgotten  to  pay  for  your  lire- 
works!" 

"  Pay  !     Look  at  your  own  sign,  monsieur !" 

The  old  man  laughed;  the  lean  boy  burst  into  a  de- 
risive yell. 

"  But  don't  you  understand,  my  boy;  Ti>-ilut/  i/*»i  /my, 
tn-niarrair  ifc  ij/rc  inrai/.  To-day  is  always  to-day,  you 
know." 

No,  Victor  did  not  know.  He  stood  for  some  time  try- 
ing to  think  it  out.  When  it  was  finally  made  clear  to 
his  confused  senses,  he  burned  with  shame  and  mortifica- 
tion. By  this  time  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  had  col- 
lected on  the  banquette  by  the  shop  door. 

"Hi-i!"  roared  the  shop-boy.  "Look  at  him,  look  at 
him.  tryin'  to  cheat!" 

Victor  dropped  the  package  which  he  still  held,  and 
sprang  at  his  tormentor.  He  was  hardly  able,  by  stretch- 
ing his  arms  to  their  utmost  length,  to  reach  the  face  of 
his  antagonist;  but  he  dug  his  finger-nails  in  the  lean 
neck,  and  kicked  the  big  shins,  and  bit  and  pounded  in  a 
sort  of  blind  rage. 

The  crowd  laughed  and  cheered  him  on.  But  it  was 
an  unequal  contest,  and  he  presently  found  himself 
crawling  homeward,  bruised,  sore,  and  very  dirty.  His 
nose  was  bleeding,  and  his  feelings  were  injured  beyond 
reparation. 

Crissy  received  him  after  his  short  but  painful  inter- 
view with  Mamselle  Miss,  put  him  on  the  old  lounge  in 
the  school-room,  and  sat  by  him  all  the  hot  long  morning, 
bathing  his  head  and  soothing  his  wounded  vanity. 

"I'm  sure,"  she  declared  again  and  again  when  Paul 
snickered  over  the  story,  "that  I  never  would  have  known 
what  it  meant,  either." 

"  You're  awful  good,  Crissy,"  poor  little  Vic  murmured 
gratefully  each  time. 

About  noon  there  was  a  ring  at  the  door-bell,  which 
was  answered  by  Jin.  A  very  fat  bald-headed  old  man 
in  blue  linen  trousers  and  seersucker  coat — M'sieu 
Jacques  Carron  in  person — stood  at  the  grille.  He  car- 
ried a  parcel  done  up  in  an  old  number  of  L'Abeille — a 
parcel  considerably  smaller  than  the  one  made  up  for 
his  small  customer  that  morning',  but  evidently  of  the 
same  general  character;  for  the  knobby  ends  of  rockets 
were  sticking  out  at  one  end,  and  a  torn  place  in  the 
wrapper  revealed  the  red  covers  of  fire-crackers  with  their 
mysterious  labels. 

"  Est-ce  ijiii',  Mamselle  Mees — "  he  began;  but  seeing 
the  blank  look  on  Jin's  face,  he  shifted  his  tongue  to 
English.  "  Thees  ees  the  'ouse  of  Mamselle  Mees?'' 

"Yessir,"  said  Jin,  promptly;  "but  nobody  can't  see 
her.  She's  layin'  down." 

"  I  'ave  not  ask  to  see  Mamselle  Mees,"  said  M'sieu 
Carron,  with  dignity.  "1  'ave  moosh  rispec' for  Mam- 
selle Mees  an'  M'sieu  Paul.  I  'ave  happen  to  learn  that 
the  jn/tit  </<i r<;<»>  —  the  leedle  boy — who  came-ed  to  my 
liuntiquv  this  mornin'."  M'sieu  Carroll  stopped  to  chuckle 
inwardly.  "That  leedle  hoy  has  moosh  cou-rage.  He 
lias  mistook  my  sign.  1  'ave  nevair  'appeii  like  that 
befo'.  Man  /I'i'i'  an'  nion  ;/w//'-;«V(?  'ave  also  'ad  that 
sign,  an'  they  'ave  not  'appeu  like  that!  But  me,  I  rispec' 
that  leedle  boy  of  Mamselle  Mees  an'  of  M'sieu  Paul, who 
'as  the  desire  of  celebrate  the  memory  of  the  great  Vash- 
ington  ;  an'  I  bring  to  that  boy  these  paquet  of  fiah-wuk, 
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with    my    compleemen'  to 

Mamselle  Mees — 'the  com- 
pleemen' of  Jacques  Car- 
ron.  Via!'' 

He  handed  the  bundle 
to  Jin,  bowed  ceremoni- 
ously, and  waddled  away. 

"Well,  dis  do  beat  all!" 
cried  Jin,  aloud,  scurrying 
along  the  corridor  with 
wide-open  eyes. 

In  the  arcade  she  bumped 
against  Paul,  who  heard  the 
story  and  took  the  bundle. 

"Jiminy!  how  jolly!" 
he  cried.  "Now  we  <•</;; 
celebrate !" 

He  flew  up  stairs  to  com- 
municate the  good  news  to 
his  brother.  Victor  tore 
the  poultice  from  his  head 
and  forgot  all  his  bruises 
us  he  listened.  ''  And  look 
here,  Crissy,"  said  Paul,  in 
conclusion;  "don't  you  say 
a  word  to  Aunt  Rebecca 
about  it." 

"Oh.  Paul,"  said  Crissy, 
aghast,  "I  must.  She 
would  never — 

"  She  has  got  terrible 
i.rrves,"  interrupted  Paul, 
decidedly.  ''And  if  you 
nftk  her,  she'll  be  sure  to 
stop  up  h  er  ears  and  say  no. 
But  we  aren't  going  to 
make  much  noise.  She'll  be 
reading  in  the  library,  and 

when  it's  all  over  she'll  be  delighted.  'Cause  I  heard 
her  just  this  morning  telling  Sharlo  and  Yak  how  Uncle 
Paul  used  to  celebrate  when  he  was  a  little  boy." 

"But,  Paul— 

"Oh,  Cris,"  he  begged,  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"  don't  spoil  the  fun.  I  promise  to  be  awful  careful,  and 
I'll  only  ask  two  or  three  boys  to  come.  All  of  :em  have 
been  saving  up  for  to  night." 

Crissy  weakly  yielded.  Her  conscience  smote  her  all 
the  afternoon.  But  that  night  as  Mamselle  Miss  left  the 
dinner  table  she  compromised  with  her  conscience  by  re- 
marking, 

"The  boys  are  going  to  eel — to  play  awhile  in  the 
court  to-night." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mamselle  Miss,  with  unusual  gra- 
ciousness.  "Don't  let  the  twins  stay  up  too  late."  She 
passed  on  into  the  library.  A  little  later  Suzette  went 
down  the  street  to  gossip  with  some  of  her  cronies. 

Crissy  was  too  frank  and  open  by  nature  not  to  feel 
troubled  when  she  turned  away  from  her  employer  with 
a  half-truth  on  her  lips.  But  when  she  reached  the  yard 
she  forgot  everything  but  the  joy  of  the  celebration, 
.lean  and  Henri  Foucher  were  there  with  their  hoarded 
store  of  fireworks,  and  Rick  Masters  and  Andre  Cresson 
with  theirs.  Best  of  all,  Claire  had  come  over  with  one 
of  her  little  sisters. 

When  all  was  ready,  Paul  and  Jean  Foucher  touched 
off  a  couple  of  Roman  candles.  The  colored  balls  blazed 
aloft,  and  fell  like  a  shower  of  variegated  planets.  This 
was  the  signal.  The  court  in  a  few  moments  became  a 
kind  of  small  pandemonium.  Crackers  were  bursting  a 
dozen  at  a  time,  Roman  candles  exploding,  rockets  shoot- 
ing skyward.  The  girls  joined  with  great  zest  in  the 
frolic.  Crissy  herself  lighted  one  of  the  wheellike 
whizzers  on  the  tall  arched  honeysuckle  trellis. 


"  WHY,   MY    LITTLE    COCSIN  !"    HE    SAID,   GEXTI.Y. 


Mamselle  Miss,  book  in  hand,  in  the  mosquito-proof 
library,  heard  the  shouting  and  popping,  and  even  smelt 
the  powder,  but  the  streets  had  been  full  of  similar  nui.scs 
and  similar  smells  all  day,  and  she  paid  no  particular 
heed. 

Tbe  fun  waxed  louder  and  more  delirious.  The  sput- 
tering little  volcanoes  were  set  off  amid  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter. A  big  cannon  cracker  burst,  scattering  a  shower  of 
sparks  in  every  direction,  one  of  which  scorched  Joan's 
tail;  she  dashed  whining  into  the  shelter  of  the  cistern. 
A  dozen  minute  holes  were  burned  in  Sbarlo's  white 
apron.  Crissy 's  responsibilities  were  clean  gone  out  of 
her  head.  She  ran  about  with  a  bit  of  lighted  pine  wood 
in  her  hand,  screaming,  gesticulating,  and  laughing  with 
the  others. 

"Seetn  lak  we  done  got  home  once  mo',  Miss  Cris!" 
exclaimed  Jin,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm. 

"  Here  goes  for  a  stunner!"  said  Paul  at  length,  touch- 
ing off  the  last  and  the  largest  rocket.  It  shot  up  to  a 
great  height,  whirled,  made  a  narrow  arch  against  the 
sky,  and  whizzed  down  into  the  court  again,  exploding  in 
a  rain  of  green,  yellow,  and  red  spheres.  As  it  leaped 
past  the  tile  edge  of  the  roof,  the  out-blown  muslin  cur- 
tain of  an  upper  window  caught  one  of  the  sparks,  and 
a  little  streak  of  flame  ran  up  the  filmy  folds,  sucked 
inward  by  a  sudden  puff  of  wind. 

They  all  saw  it.  and  a  terrified  silence  fell  upon  them. 
Crissy,  brought  back  to  herself  with  a  shock,  was  half- 
way up  the  stairs  before  a  shrill  cry  of  Fire .'  Fire ! 
broke  from  half  a  dozen  small  lips.  Paul  and  Claire 
were  hard  behind  her.  But  she  was  in  the  room — 
Suzette's  room — before  them.  The  light  curtain  bad  set 
fire  to  the  lace  netting  over  the  bed,  and  a  whirling  sheet 
of  flame  met  her  eye  as  she  entered.  To  catch  at  the 
netting  and  drag'  it  down,  crushing  it  in  her  hands,  and 
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Irampiing-  it  underfoot  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  In 
far  less  time  tlian  il  lakes  to  tell  it  the  danger  was  over, 
ll  \\-oiilil  not  lie  easy  to  describe  the  scene  of  devasta- 
tion \\hirli  tlie  next  morning's  light  made  visible  in  the 
Court.  Tlie  \\.-ilks  wore  strewn  with  bits  of  paper,  frag- 
ments of  pasteboard,  burnt  string's,  erunciied  coals,  rocket 
sticks,  empty  lioman  candles.  The  vines  oil  tlie  trellises 
were  scorched  and  lorn,  the  trellises  themselves  black- 
ened; the  benches  upon  which  the  volcanoes  had  belched 
forth  their  lire,  smoke,  and  lava  were  blistered  and  in 
ma  n  \  places  bui'iied  through.  The  flower  beds  were 
trampled,  the  pots  overturned  and  broken.  The  memory 
of  the  groat  and  good  Washington  had  indeed  been  cele- 
brated ! 

With  her  bandaged  hands — Mamselle  Miss  herself  had 
d rested  and  bandaged  tliem  (benight  before,  listening  at 
the  same  time,  in  a  sort  of  terrible  silence,  to  Crissy's 
/,ed  self  -  accusation — Crissy  tried,  with  the  eager 
penitent  help  of  Claire  and  the  boys,  to  repair  the 
damage. 

"II  will  be  yearn  and  //cin-.s,"  she  declared,  passionate- 
ly, "before  the  Mowers  will  grow  again,  and  the  court 
look  like  it,  did  !  No  wonder  ilainselle  Miss  hates  us  all !"' 

"And  Joan's  tail  is  mos'  scorched  off,''  said  Victor, 
mournfully. 

"An"  I  dot  holes  in  my  ap'n,''  added  Sharlo. 

"An  a  'skeeter-bar  an'  cnrt'in  plum  bu'nt  up."  said 
Jin.  "But,  anyhow,  ef  it  hadn'  been  fer  Miss  Cris.  <le 
whole  endnrin'  house  ml  been  bu'nt  up." 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  me,"  cried  (  Yissy,  tiercel  \  . 
"none  of  it  would  have  happened." 

"  t  >h.  say.  now,  Cris — "  began  1'aul.  who.  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, was  quite  ready  to  shoulder  all  the  blame. 

"  ( 'i'issy  dear!"  echoed  Claire,  soothingl  \  . 

But  Crissy  shook  her  head,  and  went  into  the  house. 
She  sat  down  at  her  own  battered  desk  in  the  school- 
room, and  leaned  her  head  in  her  hands,  utterly  miser- 
able. Presently  a  light  step  sounded  on  the  bare  floor. 
She  looked  up.  It  was  M'sieu  Paul. 

"He  bieii  !  Christopher  Columbus,"  he  said,  looking 
down  at  her  quizzically.  "  \\"e  boys  have  been  having 
some  fun — licin  /" 

The  bantering  tone  was  too  much  for  poor,  mortified, 
disgraced  Crissy.  Her  lips  quivered,  a  sob  shook  her 
from  head  to  foot,  and  her  eyes  overflowed. 

The  quizzical  look  vanished  in  an  instant  from  M'sieu 
Paul's  eyes.  "Why,  my  little  cousin!"  he  said,  gently; 
and  he  leaned  over  and  kissed,  tirst,  the  flushed  cheeks, 
and  then  the  bandaged  hands.  "And  now,"  he  cried, 
gayly,  "come,  sir.  I  have  a  famous  lecture,  I  promise 
you,  for  Mamselle  Miss's  boys." 

They  all  gathered  about  the  bench,  where  he  seated 
himself,  with  a  twin  on  either  knee.  It  was  indeed  a 
famous  lecture.  Grave  admonition  and  wise  precept  in- 
terspersed with  such  delightful  rollicking  stories  of  his 
own  boyish  misdeeds  and  mishaps— in  this  same  court, 
too — that  his  audience  shouted  with  laughter.  Mamselle 
Miss,  seated  by  him,  laughed  too,  bending  upon  him  a 
look  that  so  transformed  her  sharp  thin  features  that  Yak 
lisped  suddenly,  rubbing  his  round  cheek  against  her 
shoulder, 

"Mamzhelle  Mi.--h.oo  is  such  a  pitty  yady!" 

"And  now,"  concluded  the  lecturer,  earnestly,  "  I  want 
you  all  to  promise  me  that  hereafter  \  on  will  think  t\\  ice 
before  you  do  anything  to  vex  Mamselle  Miss,  or  plan 
anything  without  her  knowledge." 

"Indeed  'n'  indeed  we  promise,"  said  Paul  and  Victor 
in  a  breath. 

'"Deed  'n'  'deed."  echoed  Sharlo  and  Yak. 

Crissy  said  nothing,  but  the  expression  in  her  eyes  as 
she  lifted  them  to  M'sieu  Paul  spoke  more  eloquently 
ihan  words. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


s['.\l;[;o\v    VS.  CAT. 

I  WAS  >iit  inn  .'it  my  desk  "tic  morning  not  long  ago,  when  my 
.'illcntiiin  \vas  suddenly  arrested  liy  the   loud  sci  e;uiii  ng  of  a 

sparrow  proceeding  IV he  yard  of'an  unoccupied  house  tothe 

real'  of  mine.  The  cries  were  responded  to  by  at  least  lil'ty  of 
her  companions.  \\  ho  answered  her  call  by  such  prod;gions  chat- 
ter I  hat.  the  whole  neighborhood  was  aroused.  The  cause  of 

I  his  disturbance  was  I  his  :    < f  tin-  cellar  w  in  dons  \\  as  pr<>- 

lected  by  :i  wire  gra  I  i ng,  w  h  ic h  in  some  way  had  become  loose 
at  the  lop;  through  this  opening,  in  a  moment  of  recklessness, 
had  fallen  a  young  .sparrow  while  taking  its  lirsl  lessons  in  i earn- 
ing how  to  liy. 

Now  this  yard,  the  house,  being  empty  .  lias  all  summer  long 
been  tin  icndczvous  for  several  large  cats.  When  the  sparrow 
fell  into  the  window,  he  found  a  glass  shinier  behind  him,  and 
was  thus  a  prisoner.  Two  of  t  he  eats  -a  w  his  Hut  tennis  to  get 

out.  and  at  -e  made  a  tierce  rush  for  the  window  grating  :   anil 

although  they  frightened  almost  to  death  young  .Mr.  Spai  i  ow  . 
who  had  never  seen  the  wicked  eyes  and  spiteful  teeth  of  a  cat 
before  in  liis  life,  they  could  not  yet  at  him  with  their  wicked 
claws.  Hut  his  danger  was  very  real  to  the  mother-bird,  and  it 
was  her  cry  of  distress  that  Id-ought  hei  leathered  friends  I,, 
her  help  and  rescue.  And  how  did  they  set  about  it,  do  you 
think  .' 

We  all  know  that  the  sparrow  —  the  feathered  street  Arab — 
is  not  only  an  impudent  little  fellow,  but  exceedingly  pugilistic 
and  courageous.  Tpou  this  occasion  two  large  male  sparrows 
at  once  alighted  upon  the  yard  pa\emenl.and  not  more  than 
three  feet  away  from  the  cats,  who  were  still  intent  upon  the 
fluttering  youngster  behind  the  window  grating.  Then  the 
mother-bird  tin  tiered  in  the  air  just  over  the  cats,  screaming- and 
scolding,  and  being  answered  vehemently  by  all  her  friends. 
The  two  sparrows  on  the  pavement  kept  hopping  about  dan 
gerousiv  near  to  the  cats,  chirping  and  .scolding  also.  Their 
little  game,  of  course,  was  to  distract  the  cats'  attention  from 
the  youni;  bird,  and  this  they  succeeded  in  doing  so  well  that 
the  eats  alternately  chased  them  and  then  attacked  the  bird  he- 
hind  the  bars. 

This  performance  was  continued  off  aud  on  y'./r  tiro  irliole 
tlni/x,  the  cats  giving  up  the  contest  from  time,  to  time.  "When 
tin-  cat  is  away,  the  mice  will  play."  the  old  saying  goes.  In 
this  case,  when  the  cats  were  away,  the  mother-bird  flew  in  be- 
hind the  grating  and  fed  her  offspring,  and  also  gave  him  les- 
sons in  flying  until  the  young  bird  could  fly  high  enough  to 
reach  the  opening  he  had  originally  fallen  through,  and  then,  as- 
sisted by  the  parent  birds,  he  managed  to  reach  a,  vine  that 
trailed  from  the  fence  to  the  extension  window  s.  ami  so  he  was 
saved. 

••  Uon't  give  up  the  ship!"  were  the  dying  words  of  the  im- 
mortal Lawrence  on  board  of  the  f'litsapenke.  "Don't  give  up 
the  bird!"  was  the  motto  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow  .and  right  gal- 
lantly did  they  wage  their  battle  for  their  offspring.  Next  time 
that  youngster  goes  Hying  he  must  beware  of  cats,  and  not  fall 
down  behind  cellar  windows  without  his  parents'  permission. 

HARRY  P.  MAWSON. 


A  CHILD'S  PART  IN   THE   WAR. 

BY  BENJAMIN1   s.  roWEN. 

AX  army  was  being  transferred  from  the  West  to  strengthen 
the  forces  pressing  on  against  Kichmoud.  For  two  days 
and  nights  the  men  had  been  crowded  in  the  grimy,  ill-venti- 
lated cars,  aud  when  they  marched  out  to  lie  ferried  across  the 
Ohio,  the  tan  on  their  cheeks  was  streaked  with  dust,  cinders 
clung  in  hair  aud  beards,  the  weather-worn  uniforms  were 
creased  from  constant  wear,  and  faces  and  attitudes  told  of  nu- 
n-freshing sleep. 

As  they  stood  at  rest,  wearily  awaiting  the  laboring  little 
ferry-boat,  hot  cups  of  strong  and  fragrant  coffee  were  served 
by  the  patriotic  women  of  the  si  niggling  river  town,  (iroups 
of  children,  clean-faced  and  freshly"  dressed,  grasping  their 
mothers'  skirts,  or  clinging  around  their  necks,  gazed  open- 
mouthed  and  half-affrighted  at  the  grim-looking  faces  and  dust- 
cm  ered  blue  uniforms,  lint  not  rdl  were  afraid.  One  little 
white-haired  youngster,  a  few  mouth's  old,  held  in  his  mothers 
arms,  watched  the  scene  with  wide-opeu  black  eyes.  A  friendly 
smile  from  a  near-by  soldier  caught  his  eye,  aud  with  a  respond- 
ing smile  he  went  into  the  outstretched  arms,  his  cuddled  face 
hiding  the  tear  that  came  unbidden  to  the  soldier's  eye  at  rec- 
ollection of  a  far-off  home  and  loved  ones. 
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Then  the  others  in  the  ranks,  with  brighten  inn  laces  and 
glistening  eyes,  invited  that  blessed  baby  boy  to  "come."  And 
"come"  he  did.  I'rnin  man  to  man,  down  the  long  and  dusty 
line,  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss  for  enc-li.  Jests  were  forgotten,  im- 
patience curbed,  and  half-uttered  ualhs  hushed.  Grim  faces  re- 
laxed, and  dusty  cheeks  \\cre  streaked  at  sight  of  the  bright 
head  and  laughing  eyes. 

As  he  was  passed  up  and  down  the  line,  it  seemed  as  i  f  a 
breath  nf  heaven  had  given  new  life  to  the  weary  and  homesick 
••  hoys."  lient  forms  straightened,  clonded  faces  c  lea  ted.  and  all 
forgot  their  weariness  in  watching  that  little  white  head  pass- 
inn  over  the  upturned  faces  of  the  dusty  host,  or  in  listening  to 
the  gurgling  laugh  that  came  when  one  more  venturesome  i  liau 
the  rest  tossed  the  chubby  \oiingster  in  the.  air.  as  he  was  wout 
to  do  with  his  own  baby  when  at  home.  They  kissed  him  for 
himself,  for  wives  ami  children,  for  mothers,  for  sw  eethearls  and 
loved  ones  left  behind. 

It  was  but  a  brief  rest,  and  they  were  off,  waving  back  a  fare- 
well to  the  crowing  child.  All  faces  were  turned  forward  to 
duty  and  maybe  death,  but  all  hearts  were  back  at  home  with 
the  loved  ones. 


••A   MOVING   TALE." 

15 V    (T.EMKNT    FEZAXDIE. 

O  doubt  many  of  the  readers  of  HAtirr.n's  YouXG  PKOru: 
are  already  familiar  with  the  fact  that  our  harmless  little 
friend  the  lizard  has  a  very  brittle  tail;  perhaps  they  ha\e 
even  pitied  him  for  this  misfortune.  Hut  Meinherr  Lizard  would 
smile  at  their  pity  if  he  knew  of  it:  for  when  some  hungry 
snake  seizes  him  by  his  convenient  caudal  appeuelag"  t  lie  tail 
lucaks  off,  and  a  very  satisfactory  compromise  is  thus  effected, 
for  the  serpent  is  glad  to  obtain  this  succulent  morsel,  while  the 
lizard  is  only  too  thankful  to  escape  with  his  life,  and  at  once 
sets  about  growing  a  new  tail,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  furnish 
another  supper  should  occasion  arise.  In  fact,  singular  to  re- 
late, two  tails  frequently  grow  out  from  the  injured  stump,  the 
lizard  evidently  wishing  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
The  new  tail  requires  some  lime  to  grow,  and  even  when  fully 
formed  is  of  a  slightly  different  color  from  the  rest  of  the  hod  v . 
and  the  place  where  the  patch  has  been  put  in  is  therefore  very 

licit  iceable. 

So  far,  so  good;  but  I  have  a  friend  who  owns  a  number  of 
the'  liemitifnl  emerald  li/.ards,  and  I  lie  other  day  she  noticed  a 
strange'  object  projecting  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  them.  Curi- 
ous to  know  what  it  was,  she  gently  pulled  upon  this  substance, 
and  soou  brought  to  view  a  long  piece  of  lizard  tail,  which  evi- 
dently belonged  to  the  animal  itself. 

She  naturally  wondered  by  what,  strange  train  of  circum- 
stances this  lizard  happened  to  have  swallowed  a  piece  of  his 
own  tail;  but  the  following  day  the  mystery  was  cleared  up, 
for  she  spied  her  pet  bending  his  tail  over  his  back  and  biting 
off  a  generous  slice,  which  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  eat  with 
great,  gusto;  and  after  finishing  the  delicate  morsel,  he  calmly 
repeated  the  performance,  bit.ing  oft'  another  piece  in  the  same 
manner. 

As  the  lizard  was  well  fed  on  roaches,  of  which  he  seems  very 
fond,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  it  was  hunger  that 
prompted  his  actions.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  a  desire  for 
change  of  diet,  or  possibly  (as  the  animal's  tail  had  been  injured 
shoi  fly  before)  the  poor  lizard  had  suft'ered  from  tailache,  and 
not  knowing  the  address  of  any  dentist — I  mean  "  caudalist  "— 
he  proceeded  to  pull  out  his  own  tail,  and  afterwards,  from  mo- 
tives of  economy,  decided  to  eat  it. 

As  I  have  never  before  heard  of  any  case,  of  animals  eating 
themselves,  I  thought  I  would  submit  the  case  to  your  readers, 
and  see  if  any  of  them  could  throw  any  light  on  the  matter. 


SPORTING  RULES   FOR   BOYS. 

IV.— AUTOGRAPH-HUNTING. 

A  UTOGRAPHS  should  under  no  circumstances   be  hunted 
J\.   with  tire-arms,  clubs,  or  fishing-tackle. 

The  best  way  to  capture  an  autograph  is  by  means  of  the 
mails.  Write  to  whoever  may  own  the  particular  signature  yon 
desire,  enclosing  a  blank  card  and  return  postage. 

Never  make  the  mistake  of  asking  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  to  write  the  autograph  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  for 
you.  He  may  be  good-natured  enough  to  comply  with  your  re- 


quest, but  the  chances  are  that  the  autograph  you  will  receive 
will  not  be  genuine. 

After  chasing  a  President  of  the  United  Slates  or  some  Euro- 
pean potentate  for  six  weeks  in  an  effort  to  obtain  his  auto- 
graph, and  finally  getting  him  in  a  complacent  mood,  be  satis- 
fied with  one  signature.  Do  not  think  of  asking  him  to  write 
a  bookful  of  them  for  yon. 

When  you  try  to  secure  a  favorite  poem  in  a  poet's  hanelw  i  it- 
ing  lie  sure  of  at  least  two  things.  First,  that  the  poem  in  ques- 
tion is  not  more  than  sixty-seven  verses  long.  Second,  that  the 
poem  was  originally  written  by  the  poet  to  whom  you  apply. 

Never  ask  the  author  of  a  three-volume  novel  to  copy  his 
book  off  on  a  postal-card  for  you  It,  will  simply  be  a  waste  of 
hreath  or  postage,  because  no  matter  who  the  author  may  be, 
he  will  not  do  it  for  you. 

Never  ask  a  millionaire  to  write  his  autograph  for  you  at  the 
bottom  of  a  check  for  $8000.  Such  an  act  would  lay  you  open 
to  suspicion. 

Do  not  waste  your  spare  hours  hunting  for  the  autogi -aphs  of 
Noah,  Adam,  or  Horace  Greeley  The  first  two  could  not  write, 
and  even  if  you  should  get  the  signature  of  the.  third  you  could 
never  |>io\e  it  to  be  genuine',  for  tin-  reason  that  nobody  could 
read  n. 

Under  •irciinislances  should  you  copy  oft' the  Declaration 

of  Independence,  and  then  send  it  around  to  each  of  the'  original 
signers  for  signature'.  The  original  signers  arc-  unanimously  not 
li\  ing.  ami  your  efforts  would  there-fore  prove  futile,  which  is  a 
word  of  two  s\  liable, s  meaning  unavailing. 

It  is  very  unsportsmanlike  to  attempt  to  run  the  an  ("graph 
of  a  great  man  to  earth  by  olfcring  to  pay  him  thirty-live  cents 
for  a  four-page'  answer  to  your  note  of  request.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  the-  current  market-price  in  all  catalogue's  for  a  chiro- 
graphical  treasure  of  the  sort,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  bad  plan 
to  violate  this  rule. 

The-  autograph  of  an  artist  should  never  be  requested  on  a 
drawing  of  your  own,  particularly  if  the  pictures  of  the  artist 
have1  a  ready  sale'  of  the-ir  own  at  ten  dollars  apiece. 

If.  in  response  to  your  request  for  his  autograph,  you  receive 
a  type-written  signature'  from  a  prominent  man,  throw  it  back. 
Tin'  .game-laws  are  rigorous  in  this  matter,  and  provide  that  a 
type-written  autograph  is  worth  less  than  the  value  of  the 
white-  paper  upon  which  it  is  written.  CAKLYLE  SMITH. 


ACROBATIC    PEATS. 

4  CROBATIC  performances  were  of  very  ancient  date.  In 
XX  old  times  every  King  or  great  noble  had  his  troops  of  acro- 
bats and  dancers,  and  after  the  master  aud  his  guests  had  feast- 
ed, the  performers  were  called  in  to  amuse  them  with  dances 
and  tumblings. 

Some  Kings  were  fonder  of  this  style  of  amusement  than  oth- 
ers. Henry  VIII.  of  England  was  said  to  be  particularly  de- 
voted to  it.  He  paid  large  sums  to  professors  in  the  art.  Queen 
Mary,  his  daughter,  inherited  his  tastes.  At  her  coronation,  a 
Hollander,  named  Peter — his  surname  seems  to  be  lost — exe- 
e-iue-el  feats  of  agility  under  the  summit  of  St.  Paul's.  He  walk- 
ed a  tight-rope  stretched  to  the  summit  of  the  steeple  of  that 
imposing  ami  venerable  church,  sustaining  himself  "  sometimes 
ou  one  foot,  sometimes  the  other,  while  he  brandished  a  huge 
flag  which  he  waved  in  the  air." 

But  rope-dancing  is  a  much  older  amusement  than  King  Hen- 
ry VIII. 's  time.  We  read  of  rope-dancing  among  the  Creeks. 
B.C.  1:545.  Some  historians  give  it  an  older  date  than  that. 
Some  performers,  we  read,  suspended  by  their  feet,  threw  them- 
selves over  and  over  the  rope  as  a  wheel  revolves  around  its  axis. 
Others  rested  on  it,  with  the  stomach,  the  arms  aud  legs  exteiiel- 
ed.  and  slid  down  from  sonic  great  elevation  with  the  rapiditv 
of  au  arrow.  Some  ran  upon  a  rope  stretched  obliquely,  others, 
walking  upon  a  heiri/.ontal  cord,  leaped  and  threw  somersaults 
as  if  they  had  been  upon  the  ground.  These  ancient  artist- 
seem  to  have  been  quite  equal  to  the  performers  of  to-day. 

The  Romans,  not  content  with  the  exhibition  of  men  upon  the 
tight-rope,  iiistructi'il  animals  in  the  art.  Under  Tiberius  I  hen- 
were  spectacles  of  e'lephaiits  walking  the  rope.  During  the' 
reign  of  Nero  a  Roman  horseman  drove  his  heirse  m  er  this  llexi- 
ble  roadway.  Tin-  historian  Pliny  speaks  of  gladiatorial  com- 
hais  at  which  appeared  "elephants  which  performed  astonish- 
ing tricks,  throwing  swords  in  the  air,  lighting  like  gladiators, 
dancing  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  and  walking  up  tight-ropes  both 
forward  aud  backward." 
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HAD    A    LARGE   VOICE. 

T"MMV  lind  been  boasting  about  his  new  brother. 
••  How  old  is  ln\  Turn  .'"  asked  tin-  policeman. 
••  Two  weeks,"  said  Tom. 
••  He's  verj  small,  isn't  he?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Xora,  "he's    pretty  small  —  that    is,  all  except  his 
voice." 


READY    FOK    THE    START. 


A    SI'OGESTION. 

••  1'Al'A,"  saiil  Willie,  "  little   brother  is  a    month   old   to-mor- 
row, isn't  lie  .'" 
"Yes." 

"Lot's  yon  aniline  give  him  a  birf'ilay  present." 
'•  Very  Well.      What  shall  it  be  .'" 
••  Let's  buy  him  a  wig.      lie  Deeds  that  more'n  anything." 


TOMMY'S    LETTEH    FROM    THE    COUNTRY 
(T"  liinfatliff  at  town). 

DEAR  PAPA: — The  country  is  awfully  nice — 

They  say  that  the  tishing  is  tine; 
Although  I've  been  asked  to  go  out  onee  or  twice. 
I  could  not,  for  I  have  no  line. 

I'lease  send  me  one  down,  and  a  long  pole  also; 

When  I  don't  go  lishing,  you  see, 
The  pole  cau  be  used  in  the  orchard  below 

To  knock  down  the  fruit   from   the,  tree. 

We  are  going  to  get  np  a  baseball  mat  eh, 

lint  haven't  a  ball  or  a  bat, 
You  might  send  me  some,  and  as  1   hope  to  catch, 

1  need  a  glove,  mask,  and  a   hat. 

They've  got  a  good  place   for  a  tennis-court   here, 

And  all  that  we  need  is  a  net. 
Some,  rackets,  and  balls   (the  make  of  this  year) — 

Now.  papa,  jilfUKi'  do  not  forget. 

If  you   will  send   these   things  at   once   by   express, 

I  know  we  can  have  lots  of  fun  : 
We  all  send  our  love — mamma,  baby,  and  Bess  — 

( d-bv.  l-'i  0111  MIUI'  loving- 

Si  >x. 


TOM'S 

"YOU   can't    have   any   pie.  Tomm\ .      It  wouldn't   agree  with 
you,"  said  Tommy's  mamma. 

"  lint,  mamma.  I'd  be  polite. "said  Tom.  "  and  agre 


HAD    TWO    I'ADDLE-WUEICI.S. 
"PAPA,  what  is  a  bicycle  ?"  asked  Barton. 
"It  is  a  thing  you  ride  on  that  has  two  wheels,"  explained 
papa. 

••  Is  the  Albany  boat  a,  bicv  i  le 


A    CRITICISM. 

••  1  DON'T  think  that's  a,  good  picture  of  our  baby,"  said  Adam,      could  ^lielp  b, 
"  Why  not  ?''  asked  his  mother. 
"  It's 'too  still  for  him." 


THE    BAIiY    ELEPHANT'S    PEANUT. 

••MAMMA."  moaned  the  baby  elephant,  "I've  lost   the  pr.inui 
•  ,  .,         \  oil  ua  Ye  me." 

••Open  your  mouth,  my  child,  and  let  me  see,"  returned  the 
mother.  "  Why,  there  it  is  right  in  your  mouth,  you  foolish  lit- 
tle elepln'tll." 

•'Well,  I  can  not  help  it,"  pouted  the  baby  elephant.  "  My 
mouth  is  so 
big  and  I  he 
peanut,  is  so 
little.  1  don't 
see  how  it 
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LIQUID    COALS    OF    FIRE. 

BY  JACQUETTE  31.    HUNTER. 

\TTE  none  of  us  liked  Thirza  much  then.     You  see,  she     really  could  not  see  any  beauty  in  a  scared,  pale  face  and 
\  \     lived  out-of-town  somewhere,  and  came  in  every     a  scrawny  little  figure,  and  that  Thirza  was  such  an  odd 
day  to  Miss  Markham's  school,  where  we  all  go,  and  she     creature. 

was  so  odd  and  shy.  Her  clothes  were  awfully  funny  Marcia  Willis  always  agrees  with  Celia,  and  she  added 
too;  they  looked  as  if 
her  grandma  had  cut  the 
patterns.  We  used  to 
make  lots  of  fun  of  them 
and  of  her  too,  but  we 
don't  any  more.  It  hap- 
pened this  way. 

For  all  she  was  so 
queer,  she  was  about  the 
best  scholar  in  our  class. 
She  always  knew  her 
lessons,  which  is  more 
than  I  can  say  for  Celia. 
if  she  is  the  prettiest  girl 
in  school.  But  Celia  is 
the  favorite,  and  by  far 
the  most  popular  girl 
among  us.  She  is  such 
a  beauty,  in  the  first 
place,  carries  her  head 
like  a  queen,  and  has  the 
sweetest,  brightest  smile. 
She's  good-nature  itself 
— when  nobody  opposes 
her — gay,  dashing,  and 
gracious. 

Thirza  is  such  a  con- 
trast. Not  that  she  isn't 
pretty  too,  for  I  always 
declared  that  if  she  were 
dressed  up,  the  girls 
would  see  her  pretty  eyes 
and  her  sweet  expression. 
When  I  said  so,  Grace 
Allen  laughed,  and  'an- 
swered, "Your  ugly 
ducklings  are  all  swans, 
Kitty,"  and  I  didn't  say 
any  more  about  it. 

Celia  put  her  arm 
around  me,  and  said, 
softly,  that  she  hardly 
considered  it  a  fault  to 
be  so  blind  to  disagreea- 
bles, and  wished  that  she 
were  that  way,  for  she 
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didn't    understand  \s  hat  such  :i   countrified   ob- 

liionahle  city  srli.M.I  for  ;i  n  \  way,  nor 
how  she  could  .  go  \\  ill i  "really  nice  girls."   She 

said  i!    with  such  a  conscious  little  air,  for  she   never   Cor- 
ner father  is  a   bank  president,  and  one  <>r  the 

riches;   men   ill  town. 

.ok  a  Iling  at  Thirza's  clothes,  and  Jo 

Dickinson  cndeil  by  saying  something  about  her  "fairy 
boots.  '  (.nly  she  made  one  of  her  everlasting  puns.  :nnl 
called  them  "ferry-boats."  Jo  always  makes  puns,  and 
all'ecls  blazers  and  four-in-hands,  and  likes  to  have  the 
girls  C3  I !  her  "  I>ick." 

I  \\asliolliered  all  Ihroug-li  Latin  hour  hy  Thirza's  sad, 
pale  face,  and  when  Marcia  niiiiiiel;ed  the  scared  little 
shake  in  her  voice  as  she  translated,  I  was  awfully  pro- 
voked: Cor  it'  she  is  queer,  I  hate  to  see  her  ridiculed. 

At  recess  we  all  grouped  around  Ceiia's  desk  (Celia  is 
j  3  the  centre  of  everything)  to  talk  about  Nell  J-'.lls- 
worth's  party,  and  Tliirza  couldn't  help  hearing-,  for  she 
sat  close  by  doing  her  algebra.  She  looked  lonely  and 
wistful  when  \ve  talked  of  the  fun  and  laughed.  I  was 
watching  her,  and  didn't,  hear  Celia  when  she  asked 
about  my  new  dress,  and  the  first  tiling'  I  knew  they  were 
all  laughing  at  me.  and  (irace  said:  "  Kitty  is  SO  inter- 
ested in  that  silent  little  Carthusian  that  she  has  no  ears 
for  worldly  things.  She'll  turn  mm  herself  presently." 

Then.  I  flashed  right  up  (I  suppose  my  hair  makes  me 
so  hot-tempered — red,  you  know*,  and  reminded  her  that 
Carthusians  were  monks,  not  nuns,  and  that  she  wasn't 
well  up  in  religious  history.  Grace  is  a  dunce  in  history, 
so  she  blushed  as  red  as  lire,  and  turned  away. 

I  looked  at  Thirza,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  I 
went  over  to  her  desk  and  pretended  not  to  notice,  and 
asked  her  carelessly  if  she'd  got.  the  last  problem  in  to- 
days lesson.  She  looked  surprised  at  my  speaking1,  but 
answered,  with  a  little  smile,  that  she  hadn't  got  it  yet; 
and  had  J?  After  I  had  told  her  no,  I  couldn't  think  of 
anything  else  to  say,  because  she's  so  different  from  us. 
We  had  no  common  interest  except  school,  so  what  could 
I  say; 

When  I  turned  to  go  to  my  seat,  I  saw  them  all  looking 
at  me  curiously,  and  a  little  sneer  curled  Ceiia's  pretty 
lips,  but.  I  didn't  care. 

Professor  Haines  called  oil  Thirza  for  that  last  problem, 
the  hardest  in  the  lesson,  and  she  was  so  scared  she  failed 
miserably  and  got  a  reprimand.  Again  Celia  smiled  that 
superior  little  smile,  and  Marcia  laughed.  Jo  passed  me 
a  note,  asking  what  was  the  matter  with  my  smart  shab- 
by saint.  I  was  glad  Professor  called  on  her  just  then, 
and  she  failed  utterly:  and  I  scribbled  back,  "Let  her 
who  thinks  she  knows  it  all,  take  heed  lest  she  get  left," 
and  tossed  it  back. 

At  luncheon  that  day  I  had  a  box  of  chocolates,  and 
among  t  he  rest  1  passed  them  to  Tliirza,  asking  if  she  had 
a  sweet  tooth. 

"Indeed  I  have,"  she  laughed,  as  she  helped  herself, 
forgetting  to  be  scared.  "  And  mother  keeps  it  well  sup- 
plied, you  see." 

She  took  from  her  basket  a  paper  of  old-fashioned  mo- 
lasses candy.  Now  if  there's  anything  I  love,  it  is  mo- 
lasses candy — the  sticky  buttery  kind — so  I  was  glad  to 
take  some.  But  the  other  girls  puckered  their  lips  at.  the 
homely  sweets,  and  said,  "No;  thanks." 

"I  never  eat  anything  but  French  confectionery," 
Marcia  drawled. 

I  told  her  on  the  spot  that  that  was  what  made  her 
so  cross  and  cranky;  and  she  responded,  spitefully,  that 
I'd  better  mind  my  own  temper  and  leave  hers  alone.  I 
heard  her  afterwards  solemnly  declaring  (as  if  she  were 
reading  my  death-warrant)  that  if  I  persisted  in  taking 
up  with  that  countrified  little  thing,  she  would  be  obliged 
to  drop  me. 

It  was  only  the  next  day  that  I  had  a  great  bunch  of 


bine  bubbles  and  wild  violets,  and  when  Marcia  saw  them, 
she  exclaimed  and  begged  for  some.  Perhaps  I  was  ma- 
licious, but  as  I  divided  the  bunch.  I  drawled,  in  her  i  \- 
act  tone: 

"  <  >h  ye-,  certain!  \  :  but  you  ili'x/iix<'  anything  so  odd 
and  countrified,  yon  know,  and  Thirza  brought  me  these  " 

Marcia  gasped,  but  fastened  them  in  her  belt,  and  Celia 

felt   called   upon  1.!  defend   her. 

Marcia.  has  no  blind  unreasoning  antipathv  like  that 
for  tin.1  little  stranger.  I'm  sure."  she  said,  smoothly. 
''Only  a  perfectly  propel'  dislike,  as  we  all  have,  for  ancy- 
tliing  coarse  and  common." 

"Coarse  and  common!"  when  Thirza  was  as  refined 
and  sweet  as  one  of  her  own  violets. 

Marcia  looked  behind  us  and  turned  red.  There,  hurt 
and  pale,  her  lips  quivering,  stood  Thirza.  Ceiia's  voice, 
usually  so  gentle,  took  a  harsh,  shrill  pitch  that  I  had 
never  heard  before,  and  her  big-  blue  eyes  looked  gray  a  ml 
hard.  She  turned  angrily  011  Thirza. 

"You  have  been  eavesdropping!  No  wonder  you 
heard  evil  things,  and  you  deserve  it  every  bit;  you 
have  no  right  to — to  intrude  and  push  yourself  upon  us." 
(Tliirza  push  herself!  But  Celia  had  no  idea  what  she 
was  .saying.)  "Why  don't  you  stay  in  the  country, 
where  you  belong:1  You're  not  fit  to — 

"('elia  Evans."  I  interrupted,  "yon  know  you  will  be 
sorry  in  a  minute,  so  you  had  better  stop." 

Marcia.  plucked  at  her  sleeve  and  whispered,  "  Come 
along,  Celia."  ami  they  left  us  there  alone. 

I  went  a  step  nearer,  but  Tlmv.a  put  up  one  hand  and 
said,  piteously:  "Miss  Clare,  it  is  all  so.  I've  known  all 
the  time  that  the  girls  don't  like  me.  and  don't  want  me 
here:  but  mother  wants  me  to  come,  and  father  is  so 
proud  and  glad  when  I  bring  home  my  reports  that  I — 
I —  Then  she  gave  up,  and  began  to  cry. 

<  ioodness  knows  what  I  said,  but,  at  any  rate,  she  quiet- 
ed down,  though  when  I  put  my  arms  around  her  and 
kissed  her,  I  thought  she  was  going  to  start  off  again; 
but  she  didn't,  and  after  a  while  we  walked  back  to  the 
school-room  with  our  arms  around  each  other.  I  held 
my  head  very  high  as  we  passed  the  others,  who  were 
gathered  in  a  little  bunch  around  Celia,  while  Marcia 
was  telling  proudly  of  her  friend's  "righteous  indigna- 
tion,"as  she  called  it. 

When  we  went  up  to  the  laboratory  to  recite  chemistrv. 
Celia  slipped  her  arm  in  mine  and  smiled:  but  I  drew 
away  and  said: 

"Not  now,  Celia.  Wait  till  I  forget  that  little  scene 
in  the  mathematics  room."  For  I  can't  pretend  to  like  a 
girl  when  I  don't,  and  I  took  Thirza's  arm  instead. 

A  little  buzz  went  around  the  class  as  we  three  came 
in  together,  and  Professor  Daly  rapped  sharply  on  the 
desk. 

"You  are  late,  young  ladies.  Miss  Celia  and  Miss 
Thirza,  you  may  prepare  for  the  first  experiment,"  and  he 
gave  them  directions. 

Celia  had  not  regained  her  composure,  and  look  trou- 
bled. a;id  glanced  uneasily  at  Thirza.  Marcia  whispered. 
"  Pom-  dear!"  as  Celia  passed  us,  but  she  took  no  notice. 

Tliirza  moved  quickly  and  deftly,  but  Ceiia's  fingers 
seemed  all  thumbs.  First  she  spilled  the  water,  and  then 
broke  a  glass  tube.  She  went  to  a  high  shelf  for  anoth- 
er, and  reached  it  just  as  Thirza  did,  who  had  gone  for 
something  else.  Celia  bent  her  brows  into  a  frown,  and 
I'aised  her  head,  and  then —  Nobody  knows  just  how  it 
happened,  but  Celia,  in  her  haste  and  confusion,  must 
have  tipped  it  over.  At  any  rate,  a  bottle  of  diluted  vit- 
riol that  we  had  been  using  in  experiments  fell,  and  the 
stopper  loosening,  would  have  poured  straight  into  Ceiia's 
lovely  upturned  face.  but.  Thirza.  quick  as  thought, 
sprang  suddenly  before  her,  and  caught  the  bottle  of 
burning  liquid. 

We  all  knew  what  the  bottle  held  and  how  dangerous 
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it  is.  so  no  wonder  that  half  the  girls  shrieked  and  cried 
out,'\vhile  Celia  had  hysterics  on  tin-  spot. 

Thirza  xi t  perfectly  quiet  in  the  uproar,  her  terribly 
hurued  hands  twisted  in  helpless  agony.  She  was  aw- 
fully hurt,  hut  Celia.  the  favorite,  was  safe. 

The  Principal  came  running  up  stairs,  tlie  matron  pulT- 
ing  after  her.  Miss  Markham  fluttered  and  exclaimed 
and  telephoned  frantically  for  a  doctor. 

Professor  Daly  laid  his  hand  softly  on  Thirza's  head, 
and  said,  tr.-niulonsly,  "Brave  little  woman  '." 

Then  Celia  kissed' her,  with  her  eyes  blinded  by  tears 
instead  of  vitriol;  and  when  she  sobbed  out  her  repent- 
ance, in  spite  of  her  horrid  pain  Thirza  managed  to  smile 
her  forgiveness. 

The  doctor  carne  and  bound  up  her  hands  and  arms, 
and  Miss  Markham  took-  her  home. 

Celia  cried  half  the  night,  and  the  next  day  we  both 
went  out  to  see  Thirza.  She  was  still  in  dreadful  pain, 
but  so  glad  to  be  at  home.  And  I  should  think  she  would 
have  been.  It  is  the  loveliest  place-  'way  up  in  the 
foot-hills,  surrounded  by  orange -trees  and  vineyards. 
The  great  porch  is  covered  with  roses  growing  from  a 
stalk  as  thick  as  my  arm,  and  inside  it  is  so  pleasant  and 
homelike.  Father  spent  thousands  of  dollars  on  (lie  fur- 
nishing of  our  house,  but  there  isn't  a  place  in  it  as 
cheerful  and  homelike  as  that  front  room. 

On  the  wide  sofa  lay  Thirza.  and  her  mother  bent  over 
her  with  the  teuderest  care. 

I  fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Brown  right  there,  and  so  dai 
Celia.  She  had  the  same  gentle  quiet  way  that  Thiiv.a 
has,  and  made  us  feel  at  home  and  easy  at  once.  She 
gave  us  chairs  near  the  couch— big  old-fashioned  rockers 
—and  said  she  was  glad  we  had  come. 

Our  tongues  went  like  electric  cars,  with  no  stops  for 
passengers,  till  Mrs.  Brown  called  us  to  luncheon.  And 
such  a°good  luncheon!  I  ate  four  biscuits,  and  Celia 
was  helped  three  times  to  apricot  marmalade. 

If  Thirza  were  any  one  but  Thirza,  she  would  be  spoil- 
ed by  all  the  attention  she  receives,  for  every  one  half 
worships  her.  Instead  of  calling  her  "horridly  odd." 
Marcia  speaks  of  her  now  as  that  "  deliciously  quaint  lit- 
tle Thirza." 

Celia  and  she  are  inseparable,  and  in  one  corner  of  the 
shelf  in  the  laboratory  is  a  bottle  that  Jo  declares  should 
be  labelled  "Thirza's  liquid  coals  of  lire." 


tournament  if  she  continued  her  good  ]>l;iy  ;  but  the  idi'.-i  of 
''this  chilil,"  .'is  sin-  was  called,  winnini;  the  pi  i/e  against  thc:r 
oliler  and  more  expel  icneed  players  was  as  yet  too  preposterous 
to  be  generally  l>eIn-\  ed. 

The  second  day  ot'tlie  tournament  saw  still  further  good  play 
on  Miss  Bessie's  part  \\iih  her  partners  in  the  ladies'  don  Mcx 
and  the  mixed  doubles,  but  iint'orninalely  her  next  adversary  in 
the  .-.inules  sprained  her  ankle  before  beginning  her  match,  and 


A   COMING   TENNIS   CHAMPION. 

EVERY  year,  in  June,  there  is  held  at  \Vissahickon,  near  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  a  large  tennis  tournament,  to  which 
come  girls  from  all  over  the  country  to  see  who  is  to  be  the 
champion  lady  player  for  that  year.  Great  crowds  go  out  to  see 
the  play,  and  MI  their  pretty  club-house  the  Philadelphia  ladies 
give  a  dainty  tea,  and  invite  their  friends  to  enjoy  it  with  them. 
The  tennis-courts  are  of  grass,  very  hard  and  very  smooth,  on 
which  the  boundary  lines  are  carefully  marked  out. 

This  year,  among  the  names  of  those  entered,  appeared  that 
of  Bessie  Moore,  whom  none  knew  and  but  tew  had  heard  of. 
The  day  of  the  beginning  of  the  tournament  came  ;  all  the  con- 
testants were  present,  and  the  play  commenced.  The  specta- 
tors naturally  gathered  round  to  watch  the  girl  who  bad  shown 
such  confidence  in  entering  an  event  ill  which  all  the  others 
•were  so  much  older  and  more  experienced  than  she.  Her  oppo- 
nent in  this  first  round  was  a  lady  of  no  mean  skill,  but  the 
match  had  not  been  going  very  long  before  every  body  saw  with 
surprise  that  the  little  lady  from  Hohokns  was  much  more  than 
the  cipial  of  her  adversary,  and  was  beating  her  \  cry  easily. 
Game  after  game  went  to  the  younger  lady,  until  she  hail  won 
sis  games — one  set — while  the  other  player  had  not  taken  a  sin- 
gle game.  The  second  set  was  exactly  the  same,  Misa  Moore 
hitting  the  ball  so  accurately  as  to  keep  her  competitor  from 
getting  any  games  at  all,  and  thus  having  won  twelve  games 
in  succession. 

Some  of  the  spectators  now  saw  that  the  little  New  Jersey 
girl  was  an  exceptionally  clever  player,  and  might  even  win  the 
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was  therefore  obliged  to  default — that  is,  to  give  the  victory  to 
Miss  Moore. 

This  misfortune  left  but  two  ladies  to  pla\  for  the  first  prize 
and  the  right  to  challenge  Miss  Mabel  Cahill  for  the  champion- 
ship, one  being  Mrs.  A.  H.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia,  the  other  our 
little  girl  from  New  Jersey.  It  was  a  very  good  contest.  Mrs. 
Harris  won  the  first  set;  but  Miss  Moore  kept  very  cool  and  col- 
lected, aud  took  the  next  two  sets,  thereby  winning  the  tir^t 
prize  in  the.  tournament .  and  the  ri^ht  to  play  Miss  Cahill  for 
the  national  championship. 

It  was  now  the  coin-hiding  day  of  the  tourney,  aud  a  very 
lar.ue  audience  had  gathered  to  sec  how  the  litlle  expert  would 
fare  with  her  older  opponent,  Miss  Cahill.  K\ery  seat  in  that 
big  grand  stand  was  tilled,  and  many  people  Mood  outside  the 
limits  of  the  court  when  the  play  hcj-an.  Miss  Cahill  coolly  con- 
fident of  her  ability  to  defend  her  title  aud  trophy,  v,  hile  Miss 
Moore  was  courageously  al  i  emp;  MI-  to  wrest  it  from  her.  At 
the  conclusion  of  every  point,  the  successful  player  would  be 
greeted  with  a  round  of  applause,  and  altogether  the  situation 
uas  \ery  trying  to  the  nerves  of  even  an  experienced  player,  let 
alone  a  young  girl  like  Miss  Bessie  was.  But  not  the  sli^htesi 
sign  gave  token  of  any  nervousness  on  her  part,  and  she  played 
as  coolly  ami  steadily  as  if  on  her  own  court  at  practice  with 
her  father  or  sister. 

The  last  contest  commenced,  both  gi'-ls  doing  their  very  best, 
the  New  Jersey  maiden  being,  if  anything,  the  more  composed 
of  the  two.  Five  games  all  was  .scored  on  the  first  set,  which, 
yon  know,  is  very  close  playing  :  and  «  hen  Mi,"  Moore  placidly 
won  the  next  two  games,  thereby  winning  the  set.  the  spectators 
were  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  her  skilful  play.  But  Miss  Cahill 
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was  plaving  MTV  accurate  tennis,  and  in  spite  of  the  constant 
pluek\  pla\  of  her  little  adversary,  she  wori  the  next  two  sets. 

The  match  was  to  lie  the  lies!  three  <mt  of  live  sets.  If  Mi-s 
Cahill  could  \vin  the  next  set,  she  would  Lave  succeeded  in  re- 
taining I  lie  championship  ;  it'  Miss  Moore  won  (lie  fourth  set,  the 
tit'th  and  hist  would  decide  the  battle.  The  New  Jersey  maiden 
bewail  (hat  l'<mrtli  set  with  determination  and  energy,  Back  and 
forth  over  (he  net  went  the  ball.  The  trim  liUle  tigiire  of  Miss 
Moore  niuved  liaek  and  forth  about  that  eiiiirl,  never  seeming  to 
tire  in  the  slightest,  and  apparently  as  fresh  as  when  she  began. 
Miss  Moon-  won  this  fourth  set  very  nicely,  and  when  the  referee 
called  out.  "Two  sets  each,"  you  could  have  heard  the  applause 
a  great  distance  away. 

( >ne  set  mure  would  decide  the  supremacy,  and  great  was  the 
excitement  when,  after  an  unusually  long  rest,  the  play  coin- 
in,  -nc.  d  again.  It  was  in  this  set  that  the  slightly  superior  skill 
of  Miss  Cahill  began  to  assert  itself,  and  she  slowly  but  surely 
obtained  a,  lead  on  her  athletic  little  adversary.  The  latter 
played  right  along,  doing  her  very  best,  and  never  giving  up 
until  the  very  last  stroke  was  played.  Miss  Cahill  finally  won. 
thus  retaining  her  championship,  but  she  did  it  only  after  a  con- 
test honorable  alike  to  the  victor  and  to  the  defeated.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  match  the  spectators  invaded  the  court,  con- 
gratulating the  winner  and  sympathizing  with  her  plucky  op- 
ponent. 

And  now  I  will  tell  you  a  little  about  the  personality  of  the 
maiden  of  whose  tennis  abilities  you  have  learned  so  much. 
Miss  Moore  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  Xew  York— that  city  which 
has  turned  out  so  many  good  tennis-players — and  this  is  her 
fourth  year's  experience  with  the  racket  and  balls.  In  1890  she 
won  the  championship  of  her  club,  which  she  has  retained  ever 
since.  Miss  Bessie  has  always  been  fond  of  athletics  in  a  quiet, 
refined,  ladylike  way,  and  is  as  healthy  and  trim  a  little  lady  as 
can  be  found.  She  is  very  fond  of  horseback  riding,  and  is  a  re- 
markably good  horsewoman.  Her  white  pony  and  herself  are 
known  all  over  the  country  around  Hohokus. 

Combined  with  all  this  excellence.  Miss  Moore  is  as  quiet,  re- 
served, and  modest  a  little  maiden  as  I  know,  whether  on  or  off 
tin  tennis-court,  and  affords  a  very  good  example  of  quiet  self- 
possession  for  some  of  her  olders  to  pattern  after.  F.  B.  C. 


A    IIAXTED    IIANT. 

BY  M.  C.  WILLIAMS. 

BLACK  MAMMY,  dear  soul,  believed  devoutly  in 
"hauls,"  but  Billy,  whom  she  had  nursed  and 
brought  up  to  twelve  years  old,  laughed  such  things 
quite  to  scorn.  He  was  a  mischievous  fellow,  and 
though  he  loved  Black  Mammy  dearly,  thought  it  great 
fun  to  scare  her  out  of  her  wits. 

She  was  very  fond  of  going  to  ''night  meetin'."  The 
path  ran  through  the  pasture-,  at  one  edge  of  which  lay 
an  old  graveyard,  and  there  Billy  determined  to  give  her 
a  glorious  fright.  It  took  all  day  to  make  the  ghost 
which  was  that  night  to  confront  her.  For  the  head, 
Billy  cut  eyes  and  mouth  in  a  big  gourd,  inside  of  which 
he  meant  to  place  a,  couple  of  lighted  candles.  The  gourd 
topped  a  pole,  with  cross  arms  tacked  on,  from  which  a 
drapery  of  white  window -curtains  fell  long  and  full. 
Billy  himself  would  be  sheltered  in  their  folds,  and  by 
raising  the  pole  above  his  head,  could  make  the  spectre 
at  least  ten  feet  high. 

How  Mammy  and  the  rest  would  run,  crying  out,  at 
the  sight  of  it!  He  could  hardly  fix  things  properly  in 
place  for  thinking  of  it  when  he  had  got  upon  the  hill- 
side, fifty  yards  from  the  path.  As  for  Tom  and  black 
Charley,  who  sat  under  a  near  brier-bush  ready  to  touch 
<>tl  a  bit  of  red-lire,  they  were  simply  helpless  with  laugh- 
ing. 

It  was  nine  o'clock,  pitch-dark  and  cloudy,  when  the 
meeting-goers  came  well  in  view,  a  straggling  procession 
of  men  and  women,  with  here  and  there  a  lantern  feebly 
blinking  in  the  line.  As  it  canir  well  abreast  of  him, 
Billy  uncovered  the  flaming  gourd  head,  pushed  it  up. 
up,  to  the  full  height,  giving  out,  as  he  did  it,  a  screech- 
owl's  cry. 


Tom  and  black  Charley  were  to  answer  it  with  the 
flash  of  red-fire.  Instead  came  a  smothered  exclamation, 
"  1  done  lost  clem  matches!" 

Before  groping  fingers  could  find  them,  there  came  a 
patter  of  sharp  swift  footfalls  behind.  Something  took 
Billy  hard  in  the  knees,  sent  him  and  the  ghost  sprawl- 
ing, Torn  and  black  Charley  scuttling  away  as  fast  as  their 
legs  could  curry  them. 

Billy  heard  the  black  boy  crying  out:  "  Run,  Tawmy, 
run  !  Dey  is  bants !  I  knowed  hit  all  de  time !  An'  dey 
slio  'nough  hant  done  got  Billy!" 

Indeed,  he  half  believed  it,  for  110  sooner  did  he  scram- 
ble to  his  feet  than  he  was  again  knocked  flat  by  this 
mysterious  something  that  seemed  to  his  excited  fancy  to 
be  a  veritable  giant.  And  it  had  certainly  come  from 
among  the  graves.  He  had  stood  with  his  back  to  them, 
facing  down  hill.  If  only  he  could  reach  the  bottom  of 
it,  where  by  this  time  Black  Mammy  ought  to  be,  unless, 
indeed,  she  had  seen  and  been  frighted  away  by  his 
struggle  with  this  demon  of  the  dark!  Again  he  got  to 
his  knees,  to  be  again  knocked  flat  with  a  resounding 
thwack. 

Stretching  himself  full  length,  Billy  began  to  roll 
down  hill  faster  than  ever  he  had  done  in  his  life,  too 
spent  and  breathless  to  call  aloud,  but  inly  vowing  if  he 
escaped  alive  henceforth  to  let  hunts  reign  supreme  in  the 
pasture. 

Fast  as  he  rolled,  his  assailant  kept  up  with  him,  aiding 
his  descent  with  more  thwacks  and  pushes.  Nor  did 
they  stop  until  Mammy's  lantern-light  fell  full  in  Billy's 
eyes.  Mammy's  voice  cried  out: 

"Run  yere,  ev'ybody!  Bless  my  heart  alive,  ef 
yere  ain't  Squire  Elam's  ole  fightin'  ram  done  broke  in 
our  paster  an'  'mos'  kilt  somebody!  Wy,  it's  Billy! 
Bless  yer  heart,  honey!  huccame  ye  IDS'  in  de  dark  out 
yere;  S'poseii  clem  hants  had  er  got  a'ter  ye  'slid  er  de 
ole  ram?" 

"  I  'most  wish  they  had,"  Billy  said,  getting  up  slowly 
and  hanging  his  head. 


THE    PLAYMATES. 

BY    JOHN    B.  TABB. 

WHO  are  thy  iihiyinat.es,  boy  ? 
"  My   favorite   is  Joy, 

Who  brings  witli  him  his  sister  Peace,  to  stay 
The  livelong  day. 
I  love  them  both:   but  lie 
Is  most  to  me." 

And  where  thy  playmates  now, 

O  man  of  sober  brow  ? 

"Alas!  dear  Joy,  the  merriest,  is  dead. 

But  I  have  wed 

Peace;  and  our  babe,  a  boy, 

New-born,  is  Joy." 


THE     BROKEN     PADDLE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 
BY    W.   J.   HENDERSON. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  wind  was  disastrously  light,  and  the  Detroit 
poured  shot  after  shot  into  the  Lawrence  at  long 
range  with  dreadful  effect.  Men  began  to  fall,  and  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  assailed  the  ear. 

"Forecastle!"  called  Perry,  taking  his  spy-glass  from 
his  eye. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

"Try  him  with  the  long  twelve." 

The  crew  of  the  Lawrence's  Long-Tom  sprang  to  their 
piece.  The  gunner  ran  his  eye  along  the  cylinder,  and 
stepped  back  with  the  lanyard  in  his  hand.  A  quick 
jerk  and  the  gun  hurled  out  its  iron  message.  The  shot 
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hulled  the  Detroit,  and   Perry   cried,  ex- 
ultantly, 

"Now  signal  the  Scorpion  and  the 
Ariel  to  let  them  have  it!" 

The  bugle  notes  rang  out,  and  a  moment 
later  the  roar  of  the  schooners'  guns  was 
heard,  and  a  deeper  report  announced 
that  the  Caledonia  had  opened  fire  with 
her  two  long  24-pounders.  The  Niai/nni. 
too,  poured  in  iron  hail  from  her  two  12- 
pounders. 

"How  can  the  Commodore  tell  what 
he  is  doing?"  shouted  Johnnie  to  the  mid- 
shipman ;  "  the  smoke  is  so  thick.'1 

"He  can  smell  the  enemy!''  exclaimed 
the  midshipman. 

Crash!  Another  heavy  ball  tore 
through  the  bulwarks,  and  the  poor  little 
midshipman  fell  back  with  the  lock-string 
of  his  gun  in  his  hand.  Johnnie  sprang 
forward  and  bent  over  him.  He  was  dead. 
The  young  scout  rose,  and,  taking  the 
lock-string  in  his  own  hand,  stood  in  the 
midshipman's  place,  and  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  the  Commodore. 

"Ay.  my  lad,"  said  Perry,  nodding 
gravely,  "  we  shall  need  every  arm  before 
the  sun  sets  to-day.  Barclay's  whole  fire 
is  at  us,  and  we  are  yet  too  far  away. 
Mr.  Dobbins !" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  responded  the  Sailing- 
master. 

"  We  must  go  ahead  and  come  closer." 

Dobbins  sprang  into  the  waist  and 
shouted  out  some  orders.  The  men  jump- 
ed to  the  sheets,  halyards,  and  braces,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  Laivrence's  lofty 
upper  canvas  spread  to  the  light  air,  and 
she  drew  ahead  of  the  fleet.  At  the  same 
time  the  Queen  Charlotte  hastened  to 
the  aid  of  the  Detroit,  and  Perry  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  twice  his  own  force. 

"Steady!  steady!"'  he  said  to  the  helmsman. 

"Steady  it  is,  sir,"  came  the  answer. 

And  the  Lawrence  forged  ahead,  her  decks  swept  by  a 
storm  of  iron,  men  falling  dead  and  wounded,  rigging 
cut  away,  blocks  and  tackle  dropping  to  the  deck,  and 
her  batteries  silent,  except  the  Long-Tom.  But  now  she 
came  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
dauntless  Perry's  eye  flashed  as  his  voice  rang  out  like  a 
trumpet : 

"Starboard  your  helm!  Man  the  starboard  battery! 
Steady  as  you  are  !  Broadside,  fire !" 

The  Lawrence  staggered  as  the  terrific  thunder  of  her 
starboard  guns  was  heard,  and  American  iron  went 
shrieking  across  the  deck  of  the  Detroit.  But  the  car- 
nage on  the  Lawrence  was  dreadful.  Johnnie  sometimes 
closed  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  horrors  that  confronted 
him,  but  he  sternly  set  his  teeth,  and  primed  and  fired  his 
gun  as  fast  as  it  could  be  loaded.  It  looked  as  if  the 
Lawrence  was  a  doomed  brig,  and  every  man  made  up 
his  mind  to  sell  his  life  dearly. 

"Sir,"  said  Yarnall,  the  First  Lieutenant,  running  to 
Perry,  "all  the  officers  in  my  division  are  down." 

"I  have  no  more  officers  to  furnish  you,"  said  Perry; 
"you  must  make  out  by  yourself." 

And  brave  Yarnall  went  back  to  his  battery  with  three 
wounds,  and  never  left  the  deck.  Perry  stepped  to  the 
cabin  skylight  and  called  down  to  Parsons,  the  surgeon's 
mate  (the  surgeon  was  wounded), 

"  Doctor,  send  me  one  of  your  men  !" 
That  call   was  repeated  till  all  of  the  six   detailed  to 
help  the  wounded  were  called;  and  then  two  or  three 
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feeble  men,  with  blood  streaming  from  their  wounds, 
stumbled  on  deck  and  manned  the  side-tackles  of  a  gun. 
Then  up  crawled  Wilson  Mays,  who  was  sick  and  could 
not  stand. 

"What  can  you  do?"  said  Perry. 

"I  can  sound  the  pump  and  let  a  strong  man  go  to 
the  guns." 

And  he  went  and  sat  down  by  the  pump,  where  he  was 
found  after  the  battle  with  a  shot  through  his  heart. 

Where  was  the  Niagara  ?  Vainly  the  decreasing 
band  of  men  on  the  flag-ship  looked  for  her  aid.  Oh, 
Elliott,  did  you  perhaps  feel  some  jealousy  of  the  gallant 
Perry  that  you  showed  a  French  regard  for  the  "  sacred 
order  of  the  line  of  battle"?  Why  did  you  keep  your 
place  half  a  cable's  length  behind  the  Caledonia  while 
desolation  strode  from  stem  to  stern  of  the  Lawrence  ? 
Fainter  and  fainter  became  her  fire;  death  and  destruc- 
tion reigned  supreme  on  her  decks;  gun  after  gun  was 
silenced;  Johnnie  Davis  was  the  only  living  man  at 
starboard  gun  No.  8. 

"Lower  away  the  cutter!"  cried  Perry,  stepping  over 
to  Johnnie's  side. 

Four  or  five  sailors  sprang  to  obey  the  order,  while  the 
Commodore  took  the  lock-string  from  the  young  scout's 
hand. 

"  Bravely  and  well  have  you  done  this  day,"  he  said. 
"I  am  now  about  to  fire  the  last  shot  from  this  brig.  I 
leave  you  here  to  help  keep  her  out  of  the  enemy's  hands, 
while  I  go  to  turn  the  tide  of  this  battle,  with  the  help  of 
God.  Remember  the  words  of  Lawrence,  'Don't  give  up 
the  ship!'  " 

The  Commodore  pulled  the  lanyard,  and  sprang  to 
the  bulwarks  to  see  the  result  of  the  shot. 
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"Ay,  there  are  more  dead  for  the  King,"  he  said,  bit- 

I 
"Boat's  alongside,  sir,"came  the  crv   from  tin.-  <juar- 

Perry  jumped  to  lln>  dec];,  wrung  .lolmnie's  hand,  and 
rushed  away   to  hi-,   boat.      Tin-   next    minute   the   young 
Seoul    -aw    him   standing-   recklessly    in    the    stern-sheets 
while   four    seamen    lashed    their   oars  through  the   v    tti 
like     giants.       A     minute     laler     the     cutler    disapi> 
through    the   smoke    in    (lie    direction    of    the    \/n</</ni. 
\vhich.  now  that  Elliott  thought   Perry  dead,  was  coming 
up  with   a    freshening    breeze.      A  rift   in   the   smoke  dis 
dosed   lo  .loliunie's  keen   eyes  Hie  cutter   under  the  Ni- 
agara's side,  and  an   alert  figure    ascending.      The    next 
instant   Perry  stood  on  the  Xiiujitrit'x  deck,  saying, 

"  i    ha  ve  lieon  sacriliced  !" 

Elliott,  burning  with  shame,  sprang  into  the  boat  and 
went  to  order  llie  gunboats  in  the  real1  to  come  to  the 
front,  while  Perry,  with  a  new  brig,  a  fresh  and  unin- 
jured crew,  and  a  good  armament,  dashed  forward  to  re- 
new the  conflict.  He  ordered  the  signal  for  close  action 
to  be  run  up,  and  it.  was  answered  by  loud  dicers  from 
all  the  other  vessels.  With  a  new  light  in  his  undaunt- 
ed eye.  Perry  seized  the  speaking-trumpet  and  shouted 
orders  with  lightning'  rapidity, 

"  Man  the  clew-garnets  and  buntliiies  I  Spanker  brails ! 
Up  mainsail  and  spanker !  l*p  with  your  helm!  Brace 
in  the  after-yards!  Raise  fore  tack  and  sheet!  Lay  tin- 
head  yards  square!  Haul  aboard  ' 

These  and  a  dozen  other  directions  were  obeyed  with 
cheerful  alacrity,  and  the  Xixi/ura  wore  short  round, 
altering'  her  course  eight  points,  so  that  her  jib-boom 
pointed  directly  at  the  centre  of  Barclay's  line. 

"Now  get  some  cloth  on  her!"  cried  Perry.  "We'll 
teach  them  that  we  are  alive  yet!  Lay  aloft  and  loose 
the  fore  top-gal  hint  sail!  .Man  sheets  and  halyards!  Let 
fall!  Lay  in!  Lay  down!  Sheet  home  and  hoist 
away !" 

And   the   Xiaijftm.  under  additional    press   of  canvas. 
hurled  the  spray  from  under  her  hows  in  big  white  foun- 
tains as  she  bore  down  upon   the  l>i'/roif.      Barclay,  see- 
ing her  coming,  endeavored   to   wear  ship  so  as  to  bring 
arboard  broadside  to  hear,  but  he  fouled  the  §w< 

!,  and  for  a  few  minutes  the  two  vessels  lay 
with  yards  interlocked  and  rigging  (angled.  At,  this 
juncture.  Perry  clewed  up  his  top-gall  ants,  and  glided  into 
the  centre  of  Barclay's  line,  with  the  (  'liiji/i/'ird  and  Lady 
1'rt-rost  on  his  left,  the  ])<'tr<>!l  and  <t>in'rn  I  '/m r/otfr  on 
his  right.  Then  he  gave  the  order  to  lire,  and  at  half- 
pislol  range  he  poured  his  port  broadside  into  the  Linl// 

/Vcros-/,    and    his    slurb 'd     into    ilie    entangled     ', : 

L'hu rliilti-  and  Di'lroil.  Piercing  shrieks  arose  from 
their  decks,  for  the  havoc  caused  by  the  Xingdra's  guns 
was  awful.  The  smaller  vessels  of  the  American  fleet 
came  up  and  opened  upon  the  British  with  deadly  effect. 
The  Hag-ship  Detroit  now  became  a  helpless  wreck,  like 
the  Lawi-i'in-e.  Her  mizzen  topmast  was  down,  her 
spanker-gaff  broken,  her  other  spars  badly  maimed,  ev- 
ei  y  brace  and  bowline  shot  away,  and  her  hull  shattered. 
Victory  \\-as  at  hand. 

But  where  was  the  ill-fated  Lawrence,  and  where  was 
Johnnie  Davis;  Aboard  the  brig  fourteen  persons  were 
alive  and  sound.  Lieutenant  Yarnall,  whose  wounds 
were  slight,  called  the  Second  Lieutenant.  .Mr.  Forest. 

"Shall  we  strike  our  colors.'  We  are  a  wreck  and 
helpless." 

"Let  us  wait  a  minute,"  said  Forest,  earnestly.  "The 
Commodore  is  aboard  the  Ni<«j«r<i,  and  see,  he  is  making 
sail.  There  goes  the  I'oretop-gallant  !  Now  see  her  liy!" 

"Yes,  yes!"  exclaimed  Yarnall,  "he  is  rushing  right 
into  the  lion's  jaws  with  her.  as  he  did  with  this  brig.'' 
Then  turning  to  the  survivors,  to  the  wounded,  he  said, 
"Men.  what  shall  we  do?" 


Johnnie  l>avis  sprang  upon  a,  gun-carriage,  and  point- 
ed aloft  ;it  'Lawrence's  flag  with  its  immortal  motto, 
"Don't  give  up  the-  ship!"  The  wounded  men  lying  on 
the  deck  broke  into  feeble  shouts:  "Rather  sink  the  ship 
than  surrender!  Let  us  all  go  down  together!" 

At  that  ment  a  shout  of  triumph  broke  from  the 

nearest  L'liglish  vessel.  What  could  it  mean?  Had  some 
new  horror  fa  i  Icn  upon  I  hem  : 

"  Look  there!  Look  there!"  cried  n  wounded  sailor, 
struggling  io  his  feet  only  to  fall  senseless. 

They  turned  and  looked  toward  the  main  truck,  to 
which  lit-  had  pointed,  and  saw  the  Lit  if  i  r»cc'.x  Hag  slow- 
ly descending.  Itwasiwent\  feet  below  the  royal  mast- 
head. 

"  Who  is  lowering  that  flag?"  cried  Lieutenant  Yarnall, 
rushing  toward  the  ipia  rter-deck. 

But  swift  as  he  was,  there  was  one  who  moved  more 
swiftly,  bounding  over  the  slippery  deck  like  a  maddened 
panther.  It  was  Johnnie  Davis,  whose  quick  eye  had  de- 
tected a  familiar  form  skulking  behind  the  mainmast, 
and  handling  the  ensign  halyards.  It  was  no  other  than 
the  recreant  Indian,  Hunting-Dog,  whose  very  existence 
had  been  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  But  neg- 
lected and  unwatched,  the  wily  savage  had  contrived  to 
free  himself,  and  his  first  act  was  one  of  treacherv.  His 
triumph  was  very  short.  Seeing  that  he  was  detected, 
he  plunged  down  the  coinpanionway  into  the  cabin,  pur- 
sued by  Lieutenant  Yarnall  and  Lieutenant  Forest. 
Johnnie  left  the  Indian  to  them,  while  he  sprang  to  the 
ensign  halyards,  and  hauled  the  Lttinr//<r'.s  flag  up  to  its 
place,  and  the  survivors  of  the  crew,  both  safe  and  wound- 
ed, united  in  a  cheer  of  defiance. 

Then  the  boy  wheeled  and  rushed  down  to  the  cabin. 
In  the  half-light  he  saw  the  Indian  in  the  act  of  swinging 
a  heavy  chair  down  upon  Mr.  Forest,  who  threw  up  his 
arms  to  ward  otl'  the  blow.  Nevertheless  he  was  st  re  I  died 
senseless  on  the  floor,  and  Hunting-Dog,  with  a  gleam  of 
savage  joy  shooting  across  his  features,  turned  to  demol- 
ish Mr.  Yarn  a  1 1. 

But  the  boy  had  entered  a  little  to  one  side  and  partly 
behind  the  Huron,  who  did  not  see  him.  The  intrepid 
youth,  no\\  thai  the  battle  was  at  an  end.  had  no  other 
thought  llian  the  safety  of  his  father.  He  sprang  upon 
the  cabin  lable.  and  as  I  hint  ing-Dog  lifted  the  chair  on 
nigh.  Johnnie  caught  his  arms  and  pulled  Ihem  back- 
ward, bringing  the  Indian  down  on  the  Hat  of  his  hade 
on  the  table.  Mr.  Yarnall  rushed  forward  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand. 

"  Don't  kill  him!"  cried  Johnnie.  "  He  must  be  taken 
alive  to  Fort  Stepheuson  to  save  my  father's  life." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

HENRY  DAVIS,  otherwise  called  Feather- Foot,  the 
scout,  was  sleeping  on  his  rude  bed  in  the  guard  house 
at  Fort  Slephen-oii.  In  the  east  the  first  faint  streaks 
of  I  he  yellow  dawn  marked  on  the  low  gray  clouds  the 
advent  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  doomed  to  die  unless 
his  brave  boy  should  arrive  with  proof  of  his  innocence. 
Yet  the  bold  and  hardy  frontiersman  slept  peacefully. 
Inured  to  every  hardship  and  accustomed  to  brave  all 
manner  of  dangers,  men  like  Henry  Davis  had  little 
fear  of  death.  To  this  man  only  the  disgrace  was  ap- 
palling, not  the  impending  doom.  As  the  light  grew 
stronger  in  the  east.  Davis  awoke  and  sat  up  on  the  edge 
of  his  couch. 

"Daylight,"  he  muttered  to  himself — "the  last  day 
for  me!  Well,  well,  that  must  have  come  sooner  or 
later:  and  I  can  go  with  a  clear  conscience  as  far  as  the 
charge  of  bring  a  spy  is  concerned.  I  wish  I  could  have 
left  my  boy  a  (dean  name..  There  has  never  been  a 
time  when  any  man  could  say  anything  to  him  about 
his  father  that  he  need  have  been  ashamed  of,  and  it's 
hard  that  it's  got  to  be  possible  after  I'm  gone.  But  he 
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will  find  proof  that  I  am  honest,  and  he'll  make  them 
all  sorry  for  my  unjust  death.  But  will  he?  How  d<>  I 
know  whether  he's  alive  or  not?  He  may  be  dead;  the 
Indian  may  have  outwitted  him.  Perhaps  that  would 
he  better,  after  all.  If  he  has  gone  before  me,  he  can't 
live  to  be  shamed  by  the  evil  that  has  fallen  on  my 
name.  Anyway,  I've  got  till  four  o'clock  this  afler- 
noou  to  live,  and  maybe  he'll  come  in  before  that  time." 

The  woodsman's  philosophy  was  of  a  simple  and 
homely  sort,  yet  it  gave  him  as  much  comfort  in  his  af- 
fliction as  the  finest  logic  of  a  sage  would  have  done. 
The  scout  was  a  Christian  man  at  heart,  and  though  he 
said  little,  even  to  himself,  about  it,  he  had  a  very  firm 
faith  in  the  justice  of  the  Creator.  Much  comfort  had 
come  to  him  during  his  confinement  by  reason  of  the  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  in  the  fort.  At  lirst  many  of  the 
members  of  the  garrison  had  been  quite  ready  to  accept 
Beers's  views  as  to  the  guilt  of  Davis,  and  had  shunned 
their  old  companion  in  his  confinement.  But  Beers 
could  not  conceal  his  satisfaction  at  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

"This,"  he  said,  "is  the  famous  Feather-Foot,  a  scout 
known  to  every  Indian  along  the  southern  border  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  I  always  thought  his  acquaintance  with 
the  redskins  was  a  little  too  large  to  be  good,  and  now 
we  see  what  comes  of  it.  It  turns  out  that  our  friend  is 
rather  too  much  their  friend.  Major  Croghan  would 
have  done  well  to  consult  me  before  trusting  to  this  man." 

Beers  did  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  talking,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  after  Johnnie's  departure  every  one 
saw  that  he  was  very  jealous  of  the  two  Davises,  and  that 
his  feelings  against  them  were  very  bitter.  As  for  Major 
Croghan,  his  heart  had  rebelled  from  the  first  against  the 
conviction  of  Davis.  He  had  acted  throughout  from  a 
stern  sense  of  duty,  and  he  would  gladly  have  received 
evidence  of  Davis' s  innocence;  but  he  did  not  believe 
this  to  be  possible. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  preparations  were 
begun  for  the  execution  of  the  scout.  Ten  feet  in  front 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  fort,  on  the  inner  side,  of  course, 
a  space  a  dozen  yards  in  width  was  cleared  of  all  obstruc- 
tions. The  simple  pine  coffin  was  brought  out.  and 
placed  a,  few  feet  forward  of  the  wall,  just  behind  the 
clear  space.  There  was  no  necessity  to  drive  down  posts 
and  put  up  ropes  to  keep  the  crowd  off,  for  the  young 
and  old  of  the  garrison  were  too  much  impressed  to  de- 
sire to  stand  close  to  the  scene  of  execution. 

The  file  of  men  who  were  to  fire  the  fatal  volley  was 
selected  by  lot,  and  so  was  the  Sergeant  who  was  to  give 
the  words  of  command.  Some  of  those  who  did  not  be- 
lieve Davis  guilty,  and  who  did  believe  that  Beers  was 
malicious,  had  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  be  bur- 
dened with  the  unhappy  duty  of  commanding;  but  the 
chance  fell  otherwise,  and  an  old  Sergeant  who  was 
hardened  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  war  was  named  for  the 
post. 

At  half  past  three  the  chaplain,  who  had  spent  most  of 
the  morning  with  Davis,  returned  to  the  guard-house  and 
passed  a  final  ten  minutes  in  prayer  with  him.  Davis 
was  then  convinced  that  his  end  was  at  hand,  and  was 
prepared  to  meet  his  fate  bravely  and  with  resignation. 

"God  will  enable  my  boy  to  clear  my  name,"  he  said, 
"  when  I  am  gone,  and  that  is  all  I  ask  for  in  this  world." 

And  now  the  slow  and  measured  tramp  of  feet  was 
heard  outside  the  guard-house  as  the  file  of  men  approach- 
ed to  lead  Davis  forth.  The  scout  rose  and  grasped  the 
chaplain's  hand. 

"  You  and  I,"  he  said,  ''  will  meet  again." 

Then  he  turned  and  gravely  saluted  the  Sergeant,  who 
had  entered  the  room.  His  hands  were  about  to  be 
bound  behind  his  back,  when  he  said  : 

"Sergeant,  don't  you  think  you  could  leave  my  hands 
free?  I  won't  put  my  arms  in  front  of  me  when  you  give 
the  word." 


''  I  can't  change  the  orders,"  answered  the  Sergeant; 
"  but  when  we  get  there,  I'll  ask  the  commanding  officer 
for  you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Davis,  quietly  submitting  to  be 
bound. 

He  walked  firmly  out  to  the  file  of  men,  and  then  ask- 
ed the  Sergeant's  permission  to  speak  to  them.  The  Ser- 
geant nodded. 

"  Boys,"  said  Davis,  "  I  know  this  is  a  mighty  hard  job 
for  you;  but  I  want  you  all  to  understand  that  it  can't  be 
helped,  and  after  it's  over,  remember  thai  you  obeyed  or- 
ders, which  is  what  a  soldier's  always  got  to  do." 

Then  he  took  his  place,  the  Sergeant  gave  the  word,  and 
the  little  procession  moved  solemnly  out  toward  the 
cleared  space.  The  sun  shone  warm  and  bright,  the 
birds  sang  sweetly  in  the  forest,  and  a  gentle  westerly 
wind  softly  waved  tin-  flag  that  Hew  from  the  tall  pole  in 
the  centre  of  the  fort.  Over  near  the  south  wall  the  gar- 
rison were  assembled,  as  far  away  from  the  spot  set  apart 
for  the  execution  as  they  could  be  without  leaving  the 
fort.  The  men  did  not  wish  to  see  Davis's  end,  yet  they 
could  not  quit  the  enclosure.  The  scout  was  led  to  the 
space  in  front  of  the  north  wall,  where  he  stood  with  his 
back  toward  the  distant  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  Then  the 
Sergeant  walked  across  the  turf  to  the  little  knot  of 
officers,  and  presented  Davis's  request  to  the  Major. 

"  Yes,"  said  Croghan.  "  He  is  a  brave  man.  Let  him 
have  his  arms  free." 

The  Sergeant  returned  to  the  prisoner  and  took  the 
cords  off  his  hands. 

"  I  thank  you,  Major  Croghan,"  Davis  called  out;  "it 
is  some  comfort  to  a  man  to  fall  with  his  hands  free." 

The  file  of  men  was  now  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  ac- 
cused man,  who  stood  in  a  fine  military  position  calmly 
watching  the  movements  of  the  soldiers.  The  Sergeant 
was  about  to  give  the  word  to  make  ready,  when  Croghan 
stepped  forward  and  exclaimed,  in  a  husky  voice: 

"  Wait!     It  lacks  a  minute  of  four  o'clock." 

"  Order  arms!  Parade  rest  I"  said  the  Sergeant,  and  the 
men's  guns  rattled  heavily  as  they  executed  the  move- 
ments. 

"  You're  mighty  good,  Major,"  said  Davis,  speaking 
calmly  and  without  a  tremor  in  his  voice;  "but  I  don't 
see  as  a  minute  more  or  less  is  going  to  make  any  differ- 
ence now." 

"  You  shall  have  every  second  that  belongs  to  you," 
said  the  Major,  standing  with  his  watch  in  his  hand. 

That  was  a  long  and  wretched  minute,  but,  like  the 
others,  it  passed  ;  and  Major  Croghan,  with  a,  long  sigh, 
closed  his  watch,  nodded  to  the  Sergeant,  and  turned 
away. 

"  Attention!     Carry  arms!"  said  the  Sergeant. 

The  rattle  of  the  rifles  was  the  only  thing'  to  be  heard ; 
but  before  the  Sergeant  could  speak  again,  there  came  a, 
new  sound.  From  far  down  the  river  there  came  the 
long  quavering  cry  of  a  loon.  Davis  started  as  if  he  had 
been  struck.  Then,  lifting  his  head,  he  uttered  an  an- 
swering- cry  with  a  powerful  voice.  Again  the  loon's 
call  came  rolling  up  the  river.  Then  Davis  broke  into  a 
Mi  of  silent  laughter.  Every  one  in  the  fort  stood  trans- 
Mxed  with  astonishment  and  anxiety.  Then  a  great  cry 
came  from  the  sentinel  on  the  river  parapet  of  the  fort. 

"Wait!  wait!"  he  shouted,  pointing  down  the  river. 
"  A  canoe!  a  canoe!  Yes,  two  canoes!  They're  paddling 
fast  '" 

"  i  luard  the  prisoner!"  exclaimed  Beers. 

"Wait!"  cried  the  Major,  leaping  up  the  parapet  him- 
self. "As  I  live,"  he  cried,  "it's  the  boy!  And  he  has 
the  Indian  !"  The  President  of  the  court  martial  looked  at 
the  other  members,  and  they  all  nodded.  "The  prisoner 
is  reprieved  for  two  hours,"  he  said. 

The  next  minute  the  two  canoes,  manned  by  hardy  lake 
sailors  clad  in  man-o'-war  togs,  swept  up  to  the  landing. 
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'WAIT!  WAIT:     HE  SHOfTEn,  POINTING  DOWN  THE  RIVER. 


In  the  foremost  canoe  were  Johnnie  Davis  and  Hunting- 
Dog,  the  latter  securely  bound.  In  the  second  canoe 
were  Lieutenant  Forest,  of  the  Lawrence,  and  Lieutenant 
Brackett,  of  the  Ariel.  In  another  minute  they  were  all 
in  the  fort.  Johnnie's  swift  glance  told  him  the  exact 
situation. 

"Thanks  to  the  good  Father!"  lie  exclaimed.  ''We 
are  just  in  time.'' 

Lieutenant  Brackett,  being  the  first  in  rank  of  the  naval 
officers,  stepped  forward  and  saluted  Major  Croghan. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you 
this  letter  from  Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  command- 
ing the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  on  Lake  Erie. 
By  it  you  will  perceive  that  Lieutenant  Forest,  of  the 
flag-ship  Lawrence,  and  myself,  commanding  officer  of 
the  schooner  Ariel,  together  with  certain  seamen,  are  de- 
tailed to  furnish  you  with  evidence  that  the  Indian  Hunt- 
ing-D.>ir  is  a  British  spy.  And  Captain  Perry  wishes  me 
to  add  that  the  obligations  of  truth  and  justice  in  this 
matter  are  seconded  by  the  demand  for  recognition  on 
his  part,  of  the  brave  and  gallant  services  of  John  Davis 
aboard  the  Lawrence  during  the  recent  engagement  on 
Lake  Erie,  when  by  the  grace  of  God  the  British  fleet 
was  destroyed.'' 

At  these  words  the  little  garrison  broke  into  a  great 
cheer,  while  Johnnie  Davis  rushed  to  his  father  and  em- 
braced him. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "have  no  fear.  The  evidence  is 
beyond  doubt.  You  are  saved." 

Then  the  file  of  men  who  had  been  ordered  out  to  exe- 
cute Davis  threw  up  their  caps  and  cheered  anew.  Frank- 
lin Beers  was  the  only  man  in  the  fort  who  did  not  cheer, 


and     he     looked      heartily 
ashamed  of  himself. 

"Bring  the  prisoners, 
Davis  and  the  Indian,  at 
once  to  my  quarters,''  said 
Major  Croghan.  "The 
court  martial  will  reassem- 
ble at  once  and  hear  the 
new  evidence.  Gentle- 
men," he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  naval  officers, 
"  we  shall  ask  you  to  testi- 
fy first,  and  afterward  be 
refreshed  after  your  jour- 
ney." 

"It  was  a  very  speed y 
journey,  Major, "said  Lieu- 
tenant Brackett,  smiling, 
"and  we—" 

He  was  interrupted  by  a 
sudden  outcry:  "The  Ind- 
ian !  the  Indian !" 

Turning  hastily,  they  saw 
a  dark  form  bounding  over 
the  wood  wall  of  the  fort. 

"  Stop  him  !"  shouted  Ma- 
jor Croghan.  "Stop  him 
alive  or  dead  !" 

Every  one  rushed  toward 
the  embrasures  on  the  for- 
est side  of  the  enclosure. 
But  quickly  as  they  all 
moved,  there  was  one  who 
moved  more  quickly. 
Franklin  Beers,  burning 
with  shame  and  repentance 
for  his  actions  during  the 
entire  affair,  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  set  himself  right 
with  his  comrades.  Like 
a  deer  he  sped  across  the 

turf  and  into  one  of  the  embrasures.  The  steel  barrel  of 
his  rifle  flashed  in  the  sunlight  as  he  sternly  swung  the 
butt  to  his  shoulder.  For  a  moment  he  stood  firm  and 
motionless  as  a  rock,  while  the  peal  of  the  discharge  rang 
through  the  arches  of  the  trees. 

Hunting-Dog  was  just  on  the  point  of  entering-  the 
thicket,  where  he  would  have  been  lost  to  sight,  when  the 
leaden  messenger  overtook  him.  He  staggered,  threw 
out  his  arms,  on  which  still  dangled  some  of  his  broken 
bonds,  and  fell  forward  011  his  face  in  the  bushes. 

"That  ends  his  mischief."  said  Beers.  Then  he  sprang 
down  from  the  embrasure,  and  going  up  to  the  two  Davis- 
es.  said  :  "I  haven't  done  right  by  you,  and  I'm  sorry  for 
it.  You're  both  honest  men  and  good  ones." 

He  offered  his  hand,  and  they  took  it  in  turn.  The 
two  naval  officers,  the  seamen,  and  Johnnie  related  all 
the  incidents  that  had  taken  place  in  the  latter's  pursuit  of 
Huntiii'j-- 1  in'/,  and  the  court  martial  very  speedily  decided 
that  the  evidence  fully  proved  that  Henry  Davis  had 
been  unjustly  convicted,  and  that  the  Indian  was  the  real 

spy- 
Early  the  next  morning  the  naval  detachment  depart- 
ed, going  down  the  river  in  their  canoes  to  rejoin  the 
schooner  Ariel,  which  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  river's 
mouth.  On  the  same  day  Beers  resigned  his  position  as 
chief  of  scouts,  shouldered  his  rifle,  and  left  the  fort,  for 
he  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  stay  there. 

"Henry  Davis,"  said  Major  Croghan,  "your  narrow 
escape  demands  that  you  should  be  rewarded.  I  make 
you  my  chief  of  scouts." 

And  then  Johnnie  Davis's  happiness  was  complete. 
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A    SUMMER    AFTERNOON    IN    THE    PARK  —  DRAWN  ET  GUT  ROSE. 


TOM'S  WAY  OF  GETTING   THERE. 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 

THE  idea  of  there  not  being-  room  enough  for  Tom  in 
that  great  "gundalow,"  as  the  huge  flat  -  bottomed 
scow  was  called!  The  men  were  going  down  to  the 
marsh  in  her,  and  there  they  would  cut  the  tall  thatch 
in  the  low  tides,  and  they  would  fish  and  sleep  and  sing 
and  tell  stories  in  the  high  tides,  and  they  would  camp 
on  the  upper  ground,  and  build  fires  and  cook  chowders 
and  boil  coffee,  and  eat  their  pies  and  doughnuts,  and 
then  lie  back  in  the  light  of  the  great  moon  rolling  up 
out  of  the  sea.  And  Jack  and  Will  were  going,  and  lie 
had  never  been ;  and  it  was  a  sin  and  a  shame !  And 
when  they  came  back,  slowly,  slowly  floating  up,  with 
the  great  load  of  salt  hay  and  the  square  sail  atop,  and 
the  long  slow  rhythm  of  the  oars  in  the  stream,  Will 
and  Jack  would  be  there,  lying  up  in  the  sky,  as  it  were, 
on  that  load  of  hay,  as  if  on  a  cloud.  What  tales  they 
would  have  to  tell  when  they  came  home,  and  how  they 
would  boast  over  him  ! 

"No,"  his  father  had  said.  "I'd  take  you  if  there 
was  room;  but  Will  and  Jack  will  be  enough,  anyway!'' 

And  so  he  saw  the  great  guudalow  go  floating  off  with 
the  tide.  And  he  knew  just  how  jolly  it  was,  for  the 
Sunday-school  children  once  were  loaded  aboard  of  her 
with  their  picnic  baskets,  and  had  gone  floating  down  to 
the  first  island,  making  it  look  as  if  loaded  with  flowers, 
and  all  the  children  singing  as  if  it  were  loaded  with 
birds. 

But  Tom  was  not  one  to  sit  down  and  cry  over  his 
troubles.  His  way  was  to  try  and  right  them.  As  the 
gundalow  rounded  the  great  hanging  pine-tree  at  the  bend 
of  the  stream  and  passed  out  of  sight,  an  idea  crossed 
Tom's  brain  like  a  streak  of  lightning.  He  sprang  to  his 


feet  and  played  castanets  with  his  fingers  ten  swift  sec- 
onds, and  then,  as  fast  as  his  feet  could  carry  him,  he 
was  at  the  tool-chest,  and  then  picking  over  his  own  par- 
ticular pile  of  boards  that  his  father  had  given  him  once 
to  make  a  wigwam  with. 

He  chose  four  or  five  of  the  boards  not  quite  a  foot 
wide  and  an  inch  thick,  and  from  two  of  them  he  sawed 
oft'  the  ends,  leaving  them  about  ten  feet  long-.  He  nail- 
ed them  lightly  together,  and  drew  with  a  pencil  a  straight 
line  five  feet  long,  and  a  slanting-  line  two  feet  and  ;i 
half  long  at  each  side,  slanting  so  that  his  ten-inch  board 
at  the  beginning  of  the  slant  was  only  four  inches  wide 
at  the  end;  and  having  done  this,  he  sawed  both  these 
bciards  together  into  the  shape  indicated  by  his  pencil 
lines,  and  then  knocked  them  apart.  ''  There !''  said  Tom, 
"that  '11  do  for  a  beginning.'' 

Then  from  his  other  boards  Tom  took  two  pieces  for 
ends,  three  feet  long  and  four  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
and  nailed  the  sides  to  them  with  teupenny  nails. 

"Aha,  we're  coming  on!"  said  Tom,  only  staying  pro- 
ceedings long  enough  for  a  very  brief  hornpipe  inside 
of  the  box  he  had  now  awaiting  further  developments. 
Then  he  turned  it  bottom  side  up,  and  cut  off  his  boards 
three  feet  two  inches  long,  as  he  needed  them,  and  he 
smeared  the  edges  in  some  paint  there  was,  and  drove 
them  close  home  to  each  other,  and  covered  all  the  open 
space  between  his  timbers  with  them,  and  took  his  plane 
and  smoothed  off  the  edges,  and  turned  it  right  side  up. 
and,  lo  and  behold!  there  was  something  like  a  mini- 
ature gundalow.  It  took  poor  Tom  all  the  forenoon  to 
do  this,  although  he  worked  fast,  for  his  work  had  to  be 
very  exact.  Finally  he  sawed  another  board  down  tin- 
middle  till  he  had  one  ten  feet  long  and  five  inches  wide 
and  an  inch  thick,  and  he  nailed  this  along  the  middle 
of  the  floor  of  his  queer  craft  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
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fastening  ii  to  every  plank,  and  clinching  the  nails  so  as 

to    acl     like    a     stillener.  a    backbone,   tn    the    whole    sys- 

tem. 

At  tills  point  Ills  sister  Susy  came  running  along. 
calling  liim  to  dinner:  nobody  thought  it  worth  while  to 
Mow  the  horn  for  him.  And  it' Susy  found  out  what  he 

about,  woe  betide  him!  He  hurried  in  for  his  noon 
meal  before  Susy  could  reach  (lie  nook  by  the  river  \\  here 

as  at  uork  in  the  shade  of  the  birches,  and  thought, 
ax  he  saw  only  apple-pie  and  tea  and  bread  and  milk, 
thai  reallv  women  would  starve  themselves  if  left 

al • 

"I'll  have  a  better  dinner  to-morrow,  you  sec  it*  I  don't :" 

be  said,  eoutidcnlially.  to  the  old  goose  in  the  grass,  when 
he  was  at  his  work  again.  Tom  now  took  some  more 
three-foot-and-two-inch  hoards,  and  covered  in  about  two 
feet  of  distance  at  each  end  of  his  rude  boat.  "Tilings 
are  beinnnin";  to  look  pretty  ship  -  shape,"  said  he,  tri- 
umphantly. Then  he  nailed  long'  deals  upon  the  inside, 
and  lilted  a  comfortable  slat  to  rest  on  them  very  easily. 
"  There's  a  good  seat  for  rowing."  said  Tom.  "  And  now 
it's  done,  all  but  the  rowlocks/' 

Poor  Tom  had  no  money  for  rowlocks,  although  lie 
could  have  bought  them  for  less  than  a  dollar.  But  aft- 
er thinking  hard  a  little  while,  he  nailed  on  another  cleat 
about  a  foot  square,  its  top  coming  about  four  inches  above 
the  edge,  or  gunwale,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  he  whittled 
out  a  big  U.  "Natural  rowlocks,"  said  Tom;  "better 
than  thole-pins;''  and  then  he  fitted  one  at  the  other 
side. 

But  before  Tom  had  covered  in  the  last  end  of  his 
punt,  he  had  bored  and  burned  out.  a  big  hole  in  a  big 
block  of  wood,  and  had  fastened  it.  with  nails  driven  stall t- 
w  ise  through,  to  the  iloor,  and  he  had  bored  a  round  hole 
jnsi  over  it  in  the  covering,  and  there  was  a  place  to  hold 
his  mast,  if  he  wanted  to  use  one  of  the  big  sticks  that  the 
men  had  brought  home  the  other  clay  in  the  shape  of 
young  white-birch  saplings  with  the  bark  on.  "  .1  us!  the 
thing."  said  Tom.  "And  that  big  hay-cap  will  do  fora 
sail,  on  a  pinch." 

Now  Tom  took  two  other  saplings,  and,  leaving 
the  round  smooth  stems,  he  planed  and  whittled  oft'  the 
sides  of  the  cuds  till  he  had  a  pair  of  quite  passable  oar 
blades.  Then  lie  bent  a  bit  of  tin  round  the  tip,  and 
tacked  it  there.  "I  won't  call  the  King  my  uncle," 
said  Tom,  when  he  surveyed  his  work  at  noon  of  the  next 
day. 

But  there  was  one  thing  more  to  do.  Before  lie  began 
on  his  mast  and  oars,  lie  had  taken  the  paint-pot  and 
painted  the  whole  boat  carefully  inside;  and  now  he 
turned  it  over,  and  painted  it  .just  as  carefully  all  over 
the  outside.  The  paint  dried  very  rapidly  in  that  hot 
sun  :  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  a.  drop  of  water 
to  get  into  that  boat  unless  it.  fell  from  the  sky. 

"  Now  if  I  can't  do  anything  else."  cried  Tom,  "I  can 
go  horn-pouting1.  The  next  thing  to  do.  sir,  is  to  provi- 
sion her  and  be  off  at  sunrise.  And  1  guess  I'll  give  fa- 
st,irt.  and  teach  the  lioys  not  to  crow  over  me.  But 
ive  them  a  good  day's  tishing  in  her  if  they  want  it 
and  are  civil,"  said  Master  Tom,  generously. 

It  didn't  strike  Tom  as  at  all  strange  that  there  was  a 
lot  of  roast  chicken  and  cold  beef  all  cut  up  in  the  pantry 
as  he  tilled  his  basket,  and  took  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  si  >me 
cold  buttered  biscuit,  and  a  lot  of  doughnuts,  and  a  big 
plate  of  turnovers,  a  nd  a  kett  leful  of  milk  standing  there. 
He  stowed  them  all  away  in  the  apple  tree  crotch,  to  be 
put  under  one  of  the  covered  ends  of  his  boat  in  the  morn- 
ing. And  he  hardly  slept  that  night,  so  great  was  his 
haste  to  haul  that  boat  down  to  the  water,  and  be  off  on 
the  first  now  of  the  tide. 

The  stars  were  all  floating  in  a  rosy  mist,  as  if  they 
were  troini;-  to  sink  to  its  bottom,  when  Tom  awoke  and 
hustled  on  his  trousers,  took  his  jacket  on  his  arm.  and 


tiptoed  down  stairs  barefooted,  stopping  in  the  buttery 
for  a  bile  of  bread  and  meal  and  a  drink  of  milk,  and  then 
darting  to  the  river,  where,  in  the  bower  of  birch-trees  and 
old  cinnamon  roses,  his  punt  wailed  to  be  launched.  He 
had  bored  a  little  hole  in  the  top  of  out-  of  the  covered 
ends  of  the  boat,  and  knotted  in  it  a  bit  of  his  mother's 
clothes-line  fora  painter:  and  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
roll  his  boat  into  the  shallow  water  over  two  little  round 
sticks  of  wood.  He  watched  her  a  minute  in  the  rosy 
light  and  gray  shadow:  there  she  was  alloat.  water-tight, 
as  neat  a  little  punt  as  any  one  ever  lished  in.  And  he 
had  built  her  himself! 

He  ran  back  for  his  provisions  to  the  apple  tree.  "\Vhen 
he  returned,  feeling  as  if.  after  all.  luck  might  be  setting 
too  much  his  way  what  was  thisr  Wen-  there  really 
brownies— imps — elves;  Then  his  eyes  cleared,  and  lie 
saw  who  it  was — Susy,  silting  in  one  end  of  his  boat, with 
her  sun-bonnet  and  shawl,  and  as  determined  an  air  as 
the  tirst  Puritan  mother  ever  wore  when  the  Mayflower 
was  talked  of. 

"Come,  now,"  said  Tom  in  a  very  positive  manner; 
"  this  is  HI  H  boat." 

"Oil  yes. "said  Susy:  "I  know  that."  But  she  didn't 
stir. 

"Come!"  lie  cried    again,   impatiently.      "Aren't  you 

goilio-  to  get  out  .'" 

"  <  >h  no,"  said  Susy,  sweetly.  "I'm  going  with 
you." 

"I  don't  want  you, "said  Tom.      "You  can't  go.'' 

"Then, "said  Susy,  "the  chicken  and  the  biscuit  and 
the  cakes  and  the  turnovers  can't  "o  either." 

"(iirls  don't  go  to  math,"  said  Tom,  sullenly. 

"This  one  does. "said  Susy,  gayly.  "(  'ome,  Tom.  don't 
be  a  cross  boy.  Mother  knows,  about  it.  Mother  said  1 
ini-jlil.  She's  been  down  and  looked  the  boat  all  over. 
Gran'sir  says  it's  all  right;  he  says  it's  a  credit  to  you. 
It  '11  lie  a  "Teat  deal  pleasanter  to  have  me  alono-.  Tom." 
So  it  will, "said  Tom,  suddenly.  And  he  put  in  his 
mast  and  oars,  and  stepped  ill  after  them,  with  his  painter 
ill  his  hand.  The  soft  tide  took  the  head  of  the  boat  and 
pushed  it  round  and  drew  it  out.  and — oh  joy! — they  were 
floating;  they  were  away  from  the  shore:  they  were  out 
on  the  open  river;  they  were  going  down  to  math. 

Glad  enough  was  Tom,  with  his  blistered  hands,  before 
that  long  hot  day  was  over,  that  lie  had  let  Susy  come 
along  and  help  him  and  cheer  him  and  take  an  oar.  The 
river  was  a  tide  streak,  and  hardly  anywhere  deep  enough 
to  drown  them  had  they  capsized.  But  no  one  could  cap- 
size in  that  boat.  The  tide  softly  bore  them  along,  the 
wind  swelled  their  little  sail,  and  as  the  sunset,  began  red- 
dening the  wide  bay  into  which  the  river  opened,  there 
was  the  great  gundalow  in  view;  all  the  g'reat  gundalows 
of  all  the  river  farms;  there  were  the  men  lolling  on  the 
baycocks  on  the  upland;  there  was  his  father  crying  out, 
"  Well,  I'll  be — blest!"  And  there  was  such  a  fuss  made 
over  'Pom  and  Susy,  and  over  Tom's  boat,  that  Jack  and 
Will  were  quite  lost  sight  of.  And  it  was  a  great  kind- 
ness and  condescension  in  Tom  that  he  allowed  them  to 
go  home  in  the  punt  on  Saturday  evening,  while  he  and 
Susy  lay  oil  top  of  the  great  mound  of  salt,  hay  on  the 
gundalow.  and  floated  up  the  river  as  if  they  were  at  rest 
among  the  clouds. 


BEKS     A  XI)    IIOXEY. 

IK  von  iliuilii  that  bees  are  hard-working,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  wonder  \\\(\  tliry  work  so  hard,  perhaps  you  will 
do  neither  when  \  on  hc:ir  that  it  takes  a  hive  of  5000  bees  a 
yeai  to  produce  lil'ty  pipiiinls  of  honey.  'This  shows  that  houey- 
inakin^  is  slow  mid  arduous  work,  and  that  to  produce  as  much 
of  the  sweet  substance  that  makes  lite  happier  and  pancakes 
more  North  the  eating  as  we  use  up  every  year, the  wonderful 
little  insects  have  to  stick  to  their  work  pretty  closely. 
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MAMSELLE     MISS'S     BOYS.* 

BY    M.    E.    II.    DAVIS. 

CHAPTER  V. 

AN    OLD    Sri; Alt- KETTLE. 

"  /CHRISTOPHER,"  said    M'sieu    Paul,  at    the   dinner 

\^J  table  that  same  day.  "  how  would  you  like  to  go 
over  to  \Yestfield  to-morrow?" 

Crissy  dropped  the  fork  she  was  holding  awkwardly 
ill  her  bandaged  tinkers,  and  stared  at  him  open-mouthed, 
growing  lirsl  pale  ami  then  red. 

"Oil,  very  well, "lie  went  on.  turning  away  with  pre- 
tended pique.     "  Perhaps  you  prefer  to  stay  at  home  with 
Suzette.      But  you  must  know,  sir,  that  Mamselle  Miss  is 
going   to  Westfleld    to-morrow;    Paul  and 
Victor   are   going  to  Westfield  to-morrow: 
Sharlo  and  Yak — 

His  vice  was  drowned  in  the  gay  clamor 
that  arose  around  the  table.  A  trip  to 
\VeMlield  Plantation — this  was  a  surprise 
to  all  hands,  oven  to  Mamselle  Miss. 

"Do  you  really  mean  to  take  us  all  to 
Westfleld,  Uncle  Paul ;  All  of  us?"  shouted 
Paul,  above  the  din. 

"  All  of  you,"  placidly  responded  his  un- 
cle; "even  the  amiable  r«l< '/  of  Tom 
Woodruff's  son." 

"  Dass  me!"  grinned  Jin;  and  she  made 
a  little  dash  out  into  the  hall  to  chuckle 
more  at  her  ease. 

"  To-morrow  morning."  continued  M'sieu 
Paul,  taking  out  his  watch  and  opening  it 
impressively,  "at  precisely  seven  and  a 
half  o'clock  we  embark.  Scatter  and  irot 
ready." 

The  room  was  cleared  in  a  twinkling; 
and  present!}-  there  was  a  hurrying1  and 
scurrying  overhead,  a  humping  and  buiiL1'- 
HL1  ;'botit  of  trunks  and  travellin^-lu^s. 
and  cries  for  Crissy's  help  in  every  tone  of 
voice,  from  lordly  command  to  whining  en- 
treaty. 

Mamselle  Miss  protested,  as  in  duty  hound 
— the  trouble,  the  expense,  the  undue  in- 
dulgence to  her  nursery-maid ;  but  secretly 
she  was  glad  to  be  overruled.  She  had 
never  been  to  \Vest  Held,  which  had  come 
to  her  father  as  a  part  of  the  dowry  of  his 
Creole  second  wife,  M'sieu  Paul's  mother. 

It   was   past    belief  to  this  old-fashioned, 
slow-moving,    stay-at-home     gentlewoman 
that  they  could   all    be   ready  in    time;   but    they   were. 
Suzette  helped  them  scramble  into  the  street  car  at  the 
corner;  she  returned  their  merry  good-byes  with  a  wave 
of  her  bony  hand,  and  went   back  delighted   at  the  pros- 
pect of  "reposing  herself, "as  she  expressed  it. 

The  journey  was  all  too  short  for  the  alert,  keen-eyed 
young  travellers.  They  crossed  in  a  ferry-boat  the  great 
yellow  flood  of  the  Mississippi;  the  train  on  the  further 
side  sped  through  low-lying  swamps,  where  turtles  sunned 
themselves  on  old  logs;  and  other  old  logs  lifted  their 
jagged  ends  and  turned  out  to  be  alligators  ;  huge  fan- 
like  palmetto  leaves  brushed  the  tracks;  long  festoons  of 
gray  moss  trailed  from  wide-branched  trees  that  stood 
knee-deep  in  the  clear  brown  waveless  swamp  water. 
Further  on,  they  rushed  between  seemingly  endless  cane 
fields,  hedged  with  blooming  eglantine  and  with  large 
white  -  pillared  plantation  houses,  flanked  with  double 
rows  of  negro  cabins,  set  well  back  among  clustering 
trees  and  shrubs. 

*  Begun  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  Xo.  Gfi.'i. 


They  left  the  train  a  little  after  noon,  at  a  small  station 
where  an  open  buggy  with  a  pretty  horse  awaited  M'sieu 
Paul.  In  this  he  placed  Mamselle  Miss  with  C'rissy,  lay- 
ing the  reins  confidently  in  the  hitter's  hand.  He  him- 
self, with  the  boys  and  Jin,  climbed  into  one  of  his  own 
high- wheeled  plantation  wagons,  driven  by  a  dusky 
teamster,  and  they  clattered  awa\  . 

(,'rissy  followed,  driving  with  great  care.  It  was  at  a 
turn  in  the  dusty  rose-hedged  lane  that  the  big  white 
house,  shaded  by  enormous  trees  and  surrounded  by  a 
\\  ide  well-kept  lawn,  came  into  view.  Half  a  dozen  little 
negroes  shot  from  underneath  the  hedge  to  open  the  big 
gate  for  the  buggy;  and  beside  the  steps,  where  its  occu 
pants  alighted,  there  was  a  contingent  from  the  Quariers 
eager  with  curiosity  and  delight. 


A    MOMKXT    LATER    SHE    HAD    VXKAKTHKIl    A     i-MAI.L    GLASS    JAR. 


Ten  minutes  after  their  arrival,  Paul  and  Victor  were 
tramping  over  the  fields;  C'rissy  was  rather  timidly  walk- 
ing with  M'sieu  Paul  about  the  large  modernized  sugar- 
house,  where  some  repairs  were  going  forward,  and  the 
twins,  surrounded  by  an  admiring  gang  of  pickaninnies, 
were  rolling  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  over  the  soft  grass  011 
the  back  lawn. 

Mamselle  Miss  came  out  about  sunset,  and  seated  her- 
self on  the  front  gallery.  Everything  on  that  side  of  the 
house  was  very  still.  The  blue-green  feathery  cam- 
fields  to  right  and  left  whispered  softly  in  the  light 
breeze;  a  peacock  strutted  about  the  lawn  with  his  tail 
outspread.  A  smell  of  damask-roses  filled  the  air  from 
the  long  borders  over  against  the  garden  fence.  Mamselle 
Miss  sighed  a  little,  remembering  the  old  cotton  planta- 
tion ill  Alabama,  like,  yet  unlike,  where  she  was  born.  A 
small,  lean,  brown  pickaninny,  with  weazen  face  and  big 
owl-like  eyes,  crept  out  from  behind  a  clump  of  sweet- 
olive,  where  lie  had  been  watching  her. 

"Mistis,  is  you  lonesome  up  dar  on  de  gal'ry?  'Gaze  el' 
you  is,  I  mought  come  up  an'  sot  by  you  erwhile." 
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Mamselle  Miss  frowned  from  habit,  for  she  really  was 
softening  dailv  toward  the  world  in  general,  and  toward 
boys  in  particular,  though  she  would  not  have  admitted 
it.  Then  she  laughed,  and  was  about  to  reply,  when  a 
short  thick-set  old  negro  woman,  very  black  and  very 
wrathful,  darted  from  around  the  corner  of  the  house, 
and  seized  the  intruder  by  the  back  of  his  neck.  "In 
ilc  name  o'  de  Lawd,  Doc,  what  you  mean  by  sneakin' 
'roan  de  gre't  house  an'  settin'  yo'se'f  up  ter  talk  ter  de 
quality?  Git  erlong.  you  pizin  lim'  o1  night,  ef  you  don' 
want  yo'  back  blister  an'  yo'  bones  broke." 

"Whv,  Aunt  Peggy!"  cried  Mamselle  Miss,  running 
down  the  steps.  "  Is  that  you?"  And  Crissy  surely 
would  not  have  believed  her  own  eyes  if  she  had  seen 
her  holding  out  both  hands  and  winking  back  a  gush  of 
(cars. 

'"Fer  goodness'  sake,  ef  it  ain't  Miss  Bee !"  shouted  Aunt 
Peggy,  after  a  moment's  scrutiny. 

Doc  stood  back  abashed,  while  his  grandmother  and 
the  strange  lady  laughed  and  cried  and  ejaculated  and 
asked  each  other  questions.  Both  had  grown  old  since 
Aunt  Peggy  had  been  brought  over  from  Alabama  to 
Westfield.  "An'  you  aiu'  nuver  marri'd,  Miss  Bee?  Ner 
died?  Hmp!  An'  de  Lawd  is  tuk  His  own  way  fer  ter 
gin  you  a  fam'ly!"  chuckled  the  old  woman,  wagging 
her  turbaned  head. 

When  at  last  Aunt  Peggy  returned  to  her  cabin,  Doc 
flatly  refused  to  go.  He  had,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"tuk  up  "with  Mamselle  Miss,  and  that  is  how  she  came 
to  have  another  boy  in  her  family,  for  from  that  day  un- 
til the  last  of  her  stay  at  Westfield  wherever  Mamselle 
Miss  went,  Doc  went  too. 

The  days  that  crowded  fast  on  one  another,  albeit  they 
were  long  summer  days,  were  filled,  pressed  clown,  and 
running  over  for  Mamselle  Miss's  boys.  Everything, 
from  the  clang  of  the  big  plantation  bell  that  called  the 
hands  to  work  in  the  morning,  to  the  noon  dinners  of  the 
field  gangs  at  Short  Cut,  Persimmon  Cut,  Graveyard 
Cut — the  various  subdivisions  of  the  vast  fields;  from  the 
wide,  round  old  sugar -kettles — superseded  by  new  and 
complicated  machinery — that  were  scattered  like  great 
witch  caldrons  about  the  sugar-house  and  stable  lots, 
serving  as  horse-troughs  or  grain  receptacles,  to  the  pro- 
cessions of  queer  wagons  to  and  from  the  station,  and  the 
moonlit  dances  in  the  grassy  door-yards  of  the  Quarters — 
everything  pertaining  to  this  busy  and  important  yet 
simple  and  patriarchal  life  of  the  plantation  was  novel 
and  interesting  to  them. 

Mamselle  Miss,  in  the  genial  presence  of  M'sieu  Paul, 
almost  forgot  how  to  scold.  As  for  Crissy,  radiant  Cris- 
sy! hunting  eggs  in  the  stable  loft  with  Jin,  churning  in 
Aunt.  Peggy's  gallery,  drying  rose  leaves  for  Mamselle 
Miss's  rose-jars,  scouring  the  green-hedged  lanes  011  the 
little  white  pony  which  had  been  assigned  to  her  sole 
use — well,  "  I  have  to  pinch  myself  sometimes  to  see  if  I 
really  am  Christopher  C.  Woodruff,"  she  wrote  to  Claire. 

"If  those  papers  could  only  be  found:"  sighed  Mam- 
selle Miss,  looking  out  over  the  fertile  fields  and  teeming 
pastures. 

Those  papers!  Even  Sharlo  and  Yak  knew  vaguely 
what  that  meant.  It  meant  the  titles  and  deeds  not  only 
to  Westfield,  but  to  the  Toulouse  Street  house,  which  had 
been  lost  or  stolen  during  the  war.  It  meant  that  a  law- 
suit was  now  pending  which  might  give  both  the  planta- 
tion and  the  old  home  into  alien  hands.  M'sieu  Paul's 
bright  face  always  clouded  at  the  mention  of  those  papers. 
"But,  come,"  he  would  say,  gayly,  recovering  himself. 
"  let  us  not  think  of  it;  it,  quo/  bun  /" 

One  day  Jin  with  the  twins  and  Doc  went  to  call 
doodle-bugs.  Crissy  did  not  go.  She  was  down  at  Aunt 
Peggy's  cabin  learning  how  to  make  banana  fritters. 

"Ya-as,  honey,"  Aunt  IV^-gy  was  saying,  "I  knowed 
Miss  Bee  when  she  wuz  de  pretties'  young  lady  in  Sump- 


ter  County.  An'  ez  to  Mars'  Tom  Woodruff,  dey  wa'n'l  a 
young  genterrnan  nowliur  could  hoi'  a  can'le  ter  him! 
Hit's  a  pity  Mars'  Tom  didn't  marry  Miss  Bee,  lak  he 
wuz  gwine  ter,  'caze  den.  chile.  Miss  Bee  'ml  ha'  been 
yo'  maw  !" 

"Yes,"  said  Crissy,  doubtfully.  She  tucked  up  her 
sleeves,  while  the  old  woman  droned  on  about  the  past 
glories  of  the  Barclay  family.  The  skillet  on  its  bed  of 
coals  was  full  of  boiling  lard.  The  batter  in  the  yellow 
bowl  had  been  beaten  until  it  frothed  like  new  milk. 
Aunt  I 'eir^y  peeled  the  luscious  plantains  daintily. 

"You  see,"  she  explained,  "you  mus'  cut  'em  on  de 
cross,  an'  drop  'em  in  de  batter  at  de  las'  minute;  an' 
den  drop  a  big  iron-spoonful  o'  batter  inter  de  b'ilin'  lard. 
De  nex'  minit  de  fritters  is  brown  ez  a  pa'tridge  breas', 
sizzlin'  an'  ready  ter  be  tuk  up.  Den  you  sprinkles  'em 
wi'  white  sugar,  an',  muu  !  dey  fairly  mek  yo'  mouf  water 
ter  look  at  "em." 

In  the  mean  while  Jin  and  her  little  flock  had  stopped 
under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  tree  a  hundred  yards 
or  more  from  the  Quarters.  The  narrow  reed  edged  bayou 
ran  sluggishly  along  on  one  side;  on  the  other,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  fields  stretched  away.  The 
grass  grew  sparsely  in  the  heavy  shade  of  the  tree,  and 
here  and  there  among  the  roots  there  were  little  burnt- 
looking  heaps  of  sand,  no  bigger  than  a  thimble.  Jin 
dropped  on  her  knees  beside  one  of  these  tiny  mounds,  and 
placing  her  mouth  close  to  it,  began  to  call,  musically 
and  persuasively, 

"Doodle!  doodle!  doodle!  come  u-p-p-p — come  up-p-p, 
an'  I'll  gin  you  a  gr-a-i-n  o'  c-o-r-n !" 

A  seeond  or  so  passed,  and  then  the  loose  sand  began 
to  tremble  as  if  shaken  from  beneath,  and  a  little  black 
bug,  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  cricket,  scrambled  out  and 
sat  expectant  on  the  sand  heap. 

"  Dar,  now!"  said  Jin,  with  great  satisfaction,  sitting 
back  on  her  heels;  "didn'  I  tole  you?  Dass  de  doodle 
come  a'ter  his  corn." 

Sharlo  and  Yak,  each  squatted  by  a  sand  heap,  called, 
shrilly,  "Doodle!  doodle!  doodle!" 

Jin  watched  them  with  her  back  against  the  tree. 
"  Holler  louder,  chillen,"  she  advised;  "  dem  doodle-bugs 
'ten'  lak  dey  deef  sometime!  Dish  yer  jes  de  place  fer  a 
play-house,"  she  went  on  to  herself.  "I  gwine  to  fetch 
Miss  Cris  here."  She  dug  her  bare  toes  in  the  soft  earth 
between  the  roots  as  she  spoke.  And  just  as  a  remark- 
ably large  doodle-bug  responded  to  Sharlo's  invitation, 
her  toe  struck  something  hard. 

A  moment  later  she  had  unearthed  a  small  glass  jar. 
It  was  securely  corked,  and  some  rotting  bits  of  cloth 
were  wrapped  around  it. 

Dinner  at  the  great  house  was  nearly  finished  when 
Jin  came,  a  little  bashfully,  into  the  dining-room  with 
the  twins. 

"  I's  dot  a  doodle,"  said  Yak,  proudly,  opening  his  du- 
ty little  palm.  "  I  Yited  him  f'um  his  house,  an'  I  pwom- 
ised  him  some  co'n." 

"  Miss  Cris,"  whispered  Jin,  behind  her  young  mistress's 
chair,  "  I  is  plum  'shame'  ter  ax  'Sieu  Paul  ter  look  at  dish 
yer  pickle-bottle,  but  seem  lak  it  got  somep'n'  in  it." 

Crissy  had  taken  the  jar,  and  was  turning  it  about  in 
her  hands.  M'sieu  Paul  sprang  up  with  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  and  took  it  from  her.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
moment  to  remove  the  cork  and  draw  out  a  small  bundle 
of  yellowed  papers.  He  examined  them  eagerly.  "  Ban  .' 
bon  !  &OH/"  he  cried,  waving  them  over  his  head.  "  Void, 
ma  sceur!  Here  is  Westfield  !" 

The  glass  jar  buried  by  his  father  on  the  eve  of  a  skir- 
mish near  Westfield  during  the  war  contained  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  missing  papers.  "  He  talked  in  his  dying 
moments  about  a  glass  jar  and  the  Westfield  title-deeds," 
said  M'sieu  Paul,  when  the  excitement  had  a  little  sub- 
sided; "  but  I  could  not  understand,  and  thought  it  deli- 
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riuin.  There  is  only  one  deed  miss- 
ing. Sharlo,  your  doodle  shall  have  a 
whole  sackful  of  corn  !  As  for  Jin— 
But  Jiu  had  darted  out  to  tell  the  story 
at  the  Quarters.  And  by  this  time 
C'rissy's  famous  banana  fritters  were 
too  cold  to  be  eaten. 

The  dewy  breath  of  early  morning 
was  on  hedge-row  and  cane  a  day  or 
two  later  when  Paul  and  Victor  start- 
ed across  the  fields  to  Bayou  Jaune, 
which  curved  in  a  long  loop  behind  the 
plantation.  They  carred  fishing-poles 
over  their  shoulders.  Doc  trudged  be- 
hind with  a  can  of  bait;  the  dogs,  driven 
back  with  clods,  yelped  and  whined  at 
the  stable-lot  gate.  Leaving  tlie  cane 
fields  well  to  the  right,  they  passed  over 
a  wide  pasture  thick  with  clover  and 
stubby  grass,  climbed  a  rail  fence  be- 
yond the  big  boundary  ditch,  and  push- 
ed through  a  thicket  of  undergrowth 
to  the  bayou.  Doc  led  the  way  to  a  lit- 
tle inlet  where  a  small,  dingy,  flat-bot- 
tomed scow  half  filled  with  water  was 
drawn  up  on  the  low  bank.  A  couple 
of  paddles  were  lying  across  the  seats. 

"Why,  it's  full  of  water!"  cried 
Paul,  in  dismay. 

"  Dat  aiu'  nuttin,"  grinned  Doc. 
"We  gwine  ter  bail  'erout;"  and  trans- 
ferring the  fishing-worms  from  the  can 
to  his  hat,  he  set  vigorously  to  work, 
aided  by  Paul  and  Victor,  who  scoop- 
ed up  the  muddy  water  in  their  straw 
hats. 

"  Dar,  now  !''  said  Doc,  triumphant- 
ly, after  half  an  hour's  labor. 

He  emptied  the  worms  back  into  the 
can,  and  picked  up  a  paddle.    His  com- 
panions    stepped    somewhat    gingerly 
after  him  into  the  frail  craft  with  their 
poles  and    nets,   and    they   were   soon 
rocking  rather  dangerously  oil  the  nar- 
row sluggish  stream.     With  a  little  in- 
struction from  their  small  guide,  how- 
ever, they  learned    to   sit  steadily,  and 
even  to  use  the   short  paddles.     They 
threaded  their   way  cautiously   in  and 
out  among  the  overhanging    limbs   of 
enormous    trees,    whose   dense    foliage    and    moss -hung 
branches  made  a  sort  of  twilight  in  the  swamp  even  at 
noonday.      A  few  hundred  yards  below  their   starting- 
point  the  bayou  widened  suddenly  into  a  great  still  pool, 
whose   dark    yellow  surface  was  covered   with  gigantic 


'TIS!   BOCAGE,  THE    CAJAN    .MOSS  GATHERER. 


"  Catchin'  hany  feesh?"  he  inquired,  gravely  looking 
over  at  them. 

"  N-n-o,"  said  Paul,  a  trifle  offended  at  the  merry  twin- 
kle in  the  old  man's  eyes. 

A  shrill  shout  came  echoing  down  the  winding  stream. 


water-lilies.     Here,  by  Doc's  advice,  they  dropped  their     The  Cajan  placed  his   fingers   before  his   lips,  and  sent 


lines.      But  it  was  discouraging  work.     Not  so  much  as 
a  bite  rewarded  their  patient  ten  minutes'  waiting. 


back   an    answering  halloo.     The   next  moment  a   trim 
row-boat  swept  into  the  pool.     Its  occupants,  an  elderly 


"Spit  on  de  hook,  boys,  spit  on  de  hook,  lak  I  does,"     woman,  swarthy  and  wrinkled,  and  a  pretty  young  girl 


said  Doc  for  the  twentieth  time,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word. 


with  slrt'k  black  hair  and  white  teeth,  exchanged  a  few 
words  in  a  rude  patois  with  the  man,  and  then  the  wo- 


The  clear  noisy  tinkle  of  a  bell  sounded  as  he  spoke     man  turned  to  Paul,  and  said,  kindly: 


almost  at  his  elbow.  They  all  looked  around  in  alarm. 
The  bell  was  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  flexible  pole,  which 
was  stuck  in  the  bank,  and  which  was  vibrating  rapidly 
above  the  agitated  water.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  bell 


an  old  Cajan  with  a  dark  impassive  face  and  wiry  mus-     Jaune  swamps. 


"  We  goin'  to  gadder  moss.     Wan'  to  come?" 
"Yes!  yes!''  both    boys   responded  eagerly,  for  they 
had  heard  at  the  negro  quarters  wonderful  tales  of  the 
adventures   of  the  Cajan   moss-gatherers   in    the   Bayou 


cular  limbs  darted  from  around  a  bend  in  his  slender 
pirogue,  and  drew  up  a  fine  flapping  catfish  from  the  trot- 
line  attached  to  the  pole.  The  little  boys  regarded  him 


The  girl  reached  out  and  caught  the  bit  of  rope  that 
hung  from  the  bow  of  their  boat,  and  fastened  it  to  a 
ring  in  the  stem  of  her  own,  and  a  vigorous  sweep  of  her 


with  wonder  and  admiration  while  he  extricated  the  hook     brown  bare  arm  brought  them  flying  after  the  pirogue. 


from  the  gaping  mouth  and  renewed  the  bait. 


It  was  a  strange  new  world  which  they  entered  under 
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guidance   "f  old    Uaptist    Hoeage.  the  famous  t'ajan 
hunter  ;iiul    m  icrer.      Leaving    ilii1   mam   stream. 

I  in  pirogue  led  the  way  into  tlic  shallow  water  that  spread 
awaj  into  the'  vast  si  il  I  nc.-se-  of  lln'  suamp.  There  the 
gloom  ill  sonic  places  almost  like  lln-  g-ioom  ol'  mid  uighl 
-was  lighled  here  anil  there  by  a  patch  of  curiously 
bright  orchids,  sceiniii'j'ly  a-tiploc the  ripplele.-.s  waler. 

erasing  e  cai'lel  trumpet-flower  swaying  on  its  tremn 
Ions  stem.  Hugo  snake.-,  coiled  with  lolling  heads  on 
outspreading  ti-cc  roots,  or  slipped  wriggling  through  the 
shallows;  hahy  alligators  crawled  grunting  beneath  the 
palmellos;  . iverlieail  the  great  purple  gallinule  sailed 
heavily  from  one  leafy  covert  to  .'mother.  'Tist  Bocago 
pushed  his  narrow  curved  pirogue  from  tree  to  tree, 
drawing  down  with  his  long'  crook  tlie  festoons  of  gray 
moss,  and  piling  them  in  the  row-lioat,  the  girl  and  wo- 
man trampling  them  down,  until  it  was  laden  to  the 
water's  edge  with  the  light  freight.  Paul  and  Victor, 
Moating  lightly  in  the  wake  of  the  row-l>oat.  listened 
with  awe  and  delight  to  the  stories  of  the  old  hunter  and 
his  gay  snatches  of  song. 

"I'm  goin'  to  he  a.  moss  gat  hcrcr  and  a  hunter,  like 
Tist  Itocago."  said  Victor,  boldly,  to  Titiiie,  'Tist  Boca^e's 
sleek-haired,  red-lipped  daughter. 

At   i i  they  had  their  dinner  of  hread  and  garlic  on 

a  small  island  formed  of  interwoven  roots  and  leafy 
loam.  It  rocked  beneath  them  like  an  ill-balanced  craft 
when  they  stepped  upon  it.  A  snuffling  sort  of  a  whine 
greeted  Victor's  ear  as  he  squatted  at  'Tist  Bocage's  knee, 
and  the  rusty  nose  of  a  scaly  alligator  was  thrust  against 
his  jacket  sleeve.  Its  small  eyes  gleamed  maliciously, 
its  ugly  mouth  yawned.  Victor  shrieked.  The  report, 
of  a  gun  echoed  on  the  air.  The  hnue  creature  rolled 
over  011  its  back,  showing  its  white  belly,  and  the  yellow 
water  was  tinned  with  blood 

"  1's  gwine  home.  1  is!"  whimpered  I>oc. 

And  as  'Tist  fastened  the  inert  carcass  to  the  boat. Vic- 
tor sobbed  in  Doc's  ear, 

''I'm  n  not  goin'  t-to  be  a  h-lmnter  nor  a  m-nioss-gath- 
erer,  like  'T-tist  Bocago:" 

It  was  toward  sunset  when  they  left  the  Cajaii  family 
at  their  little  hut  on  the  banks  of  the  main  bayou,  and 
pushed  on  alone  to  their  own  landing.  They  drew  the 
scow  into  its  hiding-place  among  tin-  reeds  and  rushes 

"  I  don't  know  what  Aunt  Rebecca  and  Cris  '11  say 
about  our  clothes,"  said  Paul,  surveying  his  wet  and 
soiled  garments  as  they  turned  away,  "but  it's  been  the 
jolliest,  day  /ever  had." 

When  they  drew  near  the  plantation  fence  they  saw  a 
boy  sitting  on  the  topmost  rail  peeling  a  sugar-cane  and 
whistling. 

"Dar's  de  Cajan  boy  dat  dug  up  de  box  I  done  been 
telliii'  you  erbout,''  whispered  Doc. 

Doc  had,  in  fact,  ever  since  the  episode  of  the  pickle- 
jar,  talked  incessantly  about  the  finding  of  a  tin  box  near 
the  same  spot,  "by  a  (.'ajan  boy  name'  (labe." 

Paul  quickened  his  steps.      "Hello,  boy!"  he  cried,  as 
he  came  up.      The  boy  looked  around,  and  nodded  good 
liaturedly.      Doc  laid  his  hand  on  the  stranger's  bare  [CM-. 
"  Gabe,"  he  began,  earnestly,  "  dese  here  boys   wants  ler 
'.'•'i\  holt,  o'  dat  box  dat,  you  done  dug  up— 

His  speech  was  cut  short  by  an  impatient  jerk  of  the 
boy's  body;  the  open  face  soured;  the  small  black  eyes 
closed  sullenly.  lie  dropped  the  sugar-cane,  glanced 
furtively  to  riirht,  and  left,  then  slid  abruptly  from  the 
fence  into  the  field,  and  set  oil'  running  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  obliquely  across  the  pasture,  as  if  intending  to  clear 
the  fence  heyond  and  reach  the  swamp  again.  But  the 
others  were  too  quick  for  him.  They  were  over  the  fence, 
all  three  of  them,  in  a  twinkling.  Paul  headed  him  off 
on  the  swamp  side;  lie  turned,  and  they  all  scampered 
after  him.  He  ran  with  the  lightness  and  swiftness  of  a 
young  rabbit,  his  head  lowered,  and  his  long  black  locks 


floating  behind  him.  I'.ut  two  at  leas]  of  his  pursuers 
were  as  Heel  of  foot  as  be.  Paul  and  Doc  gained  rapidlv 
iipon  him.  They  wen.-  within  a  hundred  feet  of  him, 
when  Vic-tor,  panting  along  in  ihe  rear,  called  out  some 
thing  and  (brew  up  his  arms.  The\  lurned  their  beads, 
slackened  their  pace  for  a  single  instan t,  jusl  Ion u-  enough 
\  tctor  drop  to  the  ground,  hugging  his  fool.  When 
they  look-t-l  around  again,  1  he  (  'ajan  hoy  had  disappeared 
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.MKXTAL  TRAINING  TllltonJII    PHYSICAL 
EXERCISE. 

BY  JAMES  BUCKIIAM. 

THE  great  benefit  of  athletics  as  a  means  of  securing  and  per- 
pctiialing  physical  health  and  strength  is  now  universally 
recogni/<  il.  Hut  tlint  \  aluablc  menial  training — training  which 
could  scarcely  be  semi-eel  ill  any  el  her  \\  ay  —  is  il.-ri  \  ,•,!  iv.nn  the 
same  sourer  lias  not  IM-CII  so  generally  ivcogui/ed  anil  acknow- 
ledged. Yet  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  theboysand  youngmcn 
of  to-day  are  getting  not  only  physical  health  anil  st  reiigth,  lint 
a  most  useful  and  practical  kind  of  menial  training  also  from  the 
gymnasium  and  from  out-door  spoi  t-. 

It  will  lie  readily  conceded  that  excellence  in  alldeties  does 
not  depend  en  I  irely  upon  physical  development  or  the  mere  pos 
session  of  certain  jdiysiral  cjualiii cat  ions.  The  boy  who  has  i  ho 
lii-st  muscular  drvelopnic'iit,  does  not  always  or  necessaril v  make; 
the  best  gymnast  or  the  best  baseball  or  football  player.  The 
most  splendidly  proportioned  \oung  man  is  not  always  tlie  lu<s| 
\\rest  h-r  or  boxer.  Something  besides  physical  equipment  eu- 
ters  mio  the  matter  of  excellence  in  athletics;  peihaps  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  saj  that  something  more  ini]iortanl  and  in  ore 
cssent  lal  than  pin  sical  eipd|imcnt  enters  in.  This  somci  Inn:;  is 
a  certain  mental  power  \\hidi  enables  the  sm-i-cssl'nl  athlete  to 
govern  e\cry  motion  of  liis  body  by  the  exercise  of  thought, 
which  enables  him,  as  the  current  expression  lias  it,  to  "put 
some  Science"  into  hi-  athletics. 

line  is  often  surprised  at  the  apparently  meagre  physical 
equipment  of  noted  athletes.  Compared  wit  h  some  of  their  un- 
successful competitors,  they  seem  to  be  wholly  unlit  to  take  part 
in  the  exercise  in  which  they  excel.  Hut  observation  of  their 
faces  or  of  their  bodies  in  action  discloses  the  MM  ret  of  then- 
power.  They  are  men  who  put  thought,  study,  menial  effort, 
and  mental  control  into  what  they  do.  .It  is.a  superior  quality 
and  training  of  mind,  not  a  superior  physical  equipment,  which 
chiefly  distinguishes  them  from  their  competitors. 

If,  then,  the-  mind  has  so  much  to  do  with  athletics,  if  mental 
qualities  pla\  so  large  a  part  in  the  attainment  of  excellence 
here,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  assume  that,  <,n  the  other  hand, 
physical  exercises  alford  the  best  of  opportunities  for  the  culti- 
vation and  development  of  the  qualities  which  they  call  forth. 
r.-M-nllics  are  always  developed  by  the  things  which  exercise 
them,  and  in  no  other  way.  If  athletics  demand  certain  menial 
qualities, then  the  practice  of  athlet  ics  must  develop  tlu-se  qual- 
ities. So  we  see  that,  instead  of  bciim  a  waste  of  mental 
energy,  as  some  people  foolishly  suppose,  athlet  ics  really  afford, 
invaluable  opportunities  for  mental  I  raining. 

Let  us  observe  some  of  the  mental  qualities  which  are  culti- 
vated by  judicious  physical  exercise.  First  of  all,  there  is  g I 

judgment.  Athletics  train  the  youthful  mind  to  quickness  ,,| 
perception,  promptness  of  decision,  and  certainty  of  action. 
These  arc  the  three  dements  of  good  judgment.  When  a  prac- 
tised tennis-player,  for  instance,  in  a  single  rapid  mental  oper- 
ation, perceives  the  course  and  nature  of  the  ball  which  is  re- 
turned to  him,  determines  upon  his  method  of  receiving  and 
placing  it,  and  then  with  promptitude  and  firmness  acts  upon 
his  determination,  he  is  exercising  and  cultivating  a  mental 
quality  of  good  judgment  which  will  stand  him  in  stead  many 
a  time  in  Ihe  serious  occupations  and  emergencies  of  life. 

The  high  development  of  all  modem  com  pet  it  ivc  sports  affords 
a  constant  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  this  ran-  qnalitx  of 
good  judgment.  In  faci.it  lia.s  come  to  be  (he  chief  factor  of 
success  in  most  athletic  games,  and  the  constant  demand  for  its 
exercise  comes  in  time  to  make  quick  thought  and  ready  action 
a  second  nature  with  the  athlete.  Emergencies  not,  only  do  not 
beuihlcr  him,  but  serve  to  quickeu  all  his  mental  powers  to 
swifter  and  more  elfective  action. 

Next  to  good  judgment,  the  most  valuable  mental  quality 
which  athletics  develop  is  mem:  This  is  simply  the  aceumu- 
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lation  of  mental  energy  for  emergencies.  It  is  a  kind  (if  hank- 
ing business  done  by  the  iniinl  to  tide  one  over  crises.  It  is 
what  we  ii  ii -a  n  w  In1 11  we  say  ot  a  person  111  at  In1  "  is  nr\  rr  a  I  his 

wits'  end."     One  «i'  tin-  most  striking  characteristics  of  a  g 1 

athlete  is  liis  veinarkalile  mental  resource  ami  command.  The 
unexpected  may  happen,  lint  he  is  always  prepared  for  it.  No 
crisis  limls  him  with  his  mental  power  expended.  There  is  al- 
ways that  conscious  reserve  to  fall  back  upon.  Watch  a  "..ml 
baseball-player,  and  note  the  economy  of  all  liis  actions,  and  the 
vigilant  control  which  he  exercises  over  himself.  This  is  re- 
serve. Now  let  the  eniel  eeliry  or  the  CliSIS  come,  ami  sec  how 

heutili/es  the  mental  energy  kept  back  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
a  splendid  exhibition  of  w  hat  athletics  can  do  for  a  young  man 
in  teaching  him  self-control  and  the  economizing  of  power. 

A  third  mental  quality  developed  by  athletics  is  it/iiii'ii'iil'mii. 
or  attention.  The  athlete  is  necessarily  absorbed  in  what  he  is 
doing,  lie  bends  every  energy  to  its  accomplishment.  Not  for 
a  single  instant  may  he  allow  liis  mind  to  wander  or  relax  its 
grasp  iijion  the  object  to  be  attained.  Thus  is  cultivated  a 
mental  habit  which  is  of  priceless  value'  in  the  serious  compe- 
titions of  life.  "This  one  thing  I  do."  is  the  thought  written 
upon  the  face,  and  repeated  in  every  attitude  and  act  ion,  oi  the 
earnest,  expect  ant  athlete.  -'This  one  1  Ii  ing  I  do."  is  I  he  mental 
habit  which  he  carries  with  him  into  life.  ]>evot ion.  determina- 
tion, perseverance,  indomitable  will — these  are  the  endowments 
which  come  to  the  young  man  who  in  physical  contests  learns  to 
concentrate  his  mind  upon  a  single  definite  aim. 

Then,  finally,  there  is  courage,  a  noble  quality  of  mind,  which 
athletics  cultivate  in  an  especial  degree.  The  fortitude  of  the 
athlete  sometimes  rises  to  positive  heroism.  His  bra  very  is  con- 
spicuous; his  spirit  of  devotion  nothing  can  dampen.  The  col- 
lege bov  contending  for  his  colors  on  the  baseball  or  football 
field  or  in  the  regatta  is  cultivating  a  spirit  of  whole-souled  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion,  which  will  make  him  the  bravest  among 
the  brave  in  many  a  m-aM-r  battle  of  after-life.  Courage  is  not 
mere  brute  insensibility  to  opposition  and  danger.  It  springs 
from  generous,  self-sacrificing  devotion  in  a  cause.  And  the  boy  or 
the  young  man  who  in  his  athletics  develops  this  true  bravery, 
who  makes  it  a  genuine  mental  acquisition  through  absolute 
self-forgetfiiliiess  in  the  interest  of  his  school,  his  college,  or  his 
"side, "has  attained  something  which  will  surely  maUe  him  a 
more  whole-souled,  earnest,  devoted,  mauly  man,  and  a  better 
soldier  in  cvcrv  noble  cause  for  which  he  lights. 


WITHOUT  HOOK,  LINE,  OR   SEINE. 

WHEN  the  tall  bronzed  Virginian  seriously  proposed  that 
we  visit  his  place  that  evening  and  go  out  and  catch  fish 
without  hook,  line,  or  seine,  we  thought  he  was  joking. 

"I  know-  you  don't  believe  it,"  he  .said:  "strangers  never  do. 
but  come  and  see  for  yourselves.  It  is  an  experience  that  you 
will  never  forget.  But  as  the  fish  jump  into  the  boat  by  dozens 
sometimes,  I  warn  you  to  leave  your  good  clothes  at  home." 

In  that  part  of  eastern  Virginia — the  arrow-pointed  strip  of 
sand  and  fertility  just  above  Cape  Charles,  between  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean — the  sport  is  known  as  "  fat 
backing  "  and  every  summer  "  fat-backing  "  parties  afford  novel 
excitement  for  visitors  who  can  be  found  in  almost  every  home 
in  the  hospitable  section.  No  one  believes  the  stories  until 
their  truth  is  practically  seen.  So  sceptical  was  one  of  our 
party  that  he  declined  to  take  oft' his  good  clothes,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  keep  on  a  white  vest  of  particular  neatness. 

When  we  reached  the  shore, after  an  hour's  ride,  we  found  our 
friend  and  a  very  cordial  welcome,  but  he  looked  at  the  white 
vest  and  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

"It  is  a  good  night,"  lie  said,  "but  it  would  be  much  better 
if  it  were  darker." 

Then  he  resumed  work  completing  his  arrangements.  He- 
had  a  long  canoe,  a  regular  old  dugout  that  had  been  carved 
from  a  noble  tree,  and  on  the  stern  he  had  built  a  rude  platform, 
on  which  was  nailed  a  huge  tin  basin.  Sand  was  put  in  this. 
and  on  it  was  placed  a  pile  of  light-wood  knots.  More  of  these 
resinous  sticks  were  in  the  boat. 

"We  call  the  lish  'fat  back,'  liecau.se  it,  is  fat  and  has  a  fat 
back.  It  is  really  a  young  mullet.  These  mullet  feed  on  tin- 
edge  of  the  shore  where  it  is  very  shallow,  and  when  they  see  a 
light  or  hear  an  unusual  noise  the\  make  Hying  leaps  for  deep 
water.  Of  course  if  our  boat  gets  in  their  way,  it  is  our  fault 
and  their  misfortune." 

By  this  time  we  were  sitting  on  the  low  seats  of  the  canoe 


iead\  for  the  entertainment.  We  were  in  a  large  creek  that 
makes  in  from  the'  great  Chesapeake  i!ay.  that  noble  inland  sea 
which  lias  been  called  the  Mediterranean  of  America.  Tin' 
shores  of  the  creek  are  heavily  wooded,  anil  the  shadows  fell  a 
long  way  across  the  water.  There  was  almost  complete  still- 
ness, and  I  he  scene  was  MTV  solemn  and  picfuresi|iic. 

The  little  bonfire  in  the  stern  was  lighted,  and  as  its  llickei- 
in.n    i'.-us  sent   straggling   beam.-,  across  the  waters,  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  creek  showed  new  signs  of  life.      Our  friend,  sit 
tin"  just  in  front  of  the  tire.  sho\  ed  the  canoe  along  with  a  large 

pole. 

Five  minutes  later  the  real  fun  began.  The  bonfire  blazed. 
The  weird  illumination  seemed  to  animate  the  waters  like  a 
li^ln  from  a  magician's  lamp. 

"  1  iiui't  uei  excited  now."  said  a  \  oice  fiom  I  he  stern,  "  or  you 
will  find  yourselves  upset." 

Suddenly  a  streak  of  silver  scales  shot  through  the  air,  struck 
with  a  thud  in  the  boat's  bottom,  and  wriggled  noisily. 

"We've  got  one."  he  said:  but  he  had  hardly  uttered  tin- 
words  before  there  was  another  and  another  and  another. 

The  water  was  full  of  leaping  fish.  There  were  thousands 
j limping  and  splashing,  and  trying  with  all  their  might  to  reach 
the  depths  of  the  channel.  It  was  indescribably  exciting.  The 
man  with  the  pole  now  sent  the  canoe  scooting  along,  and  on 
CMT\  shoal  were  thousands  more  of  little  fish  that  leaped  into 
the  air  when  surprised  by  the  light  and  noise.  They  jumped 
helter-skelter  across  the  water  and  into  the  boat.  One  leaped  all 
the  way  over  the  canoe:  another  went  up  tin-  sleeve  id' an  ex- 
cited boy.  and  scared  him  so  badly  that  he  almost  went  over- 
board. Still  another  hit  that  white  vest  squarely  in  the  centre, 
and  compelled  the  man  who  was  doubtful  to  feel  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake. 

Tin'  surface  of  the  shoals  was  turned  into  whiteness,  and  so 
astonishing  were  some  of  the  antics  of  the  remarkable  little  lish 
that  si -\  era!  of  us  felt  like  jumping  out  and  catching  them  in 
our  hats.  The  boat  was  shoved  along  tor  nearly  a  mile,  and  it 
was  a  continuous  excitement.  The  "  fat  backs  "  jumped  over 
us  and  around  us,  and  of  course  those  that  landed  in  the  boat 
w  ere  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  tens  of  thousands  that  we  saw. 
As  it  was.  at  the  end  of  our  run  we  had  seventy-eight  in  the 
canoe. 

This  was  a  small  catch.  As  many  as  four  hundred  have  been 
caught  on  the  same  shore,  -and  the  boat  on  the  ol  her  side  of  the 
creek  that  night  captured  more  than  a  hundred.  The  "fat 
back  "  is  from  i  hree  to  five  inches  long,  and  is  as  solid  a  piece  of 
plumpness  as  yon  can  find  in  the  water.  Those  we  ate  the  next 
morning  for  breakfast  were  rich  and  oily,  but  good,  especially 
with  the  corn-bread  which  Virginians  know  how  to  bake  to 
perfection. 

There  is  a  good  sale  for  the  "  fat  backs."  With  nets  they  can 
be  caught  by  the  thousands,  but  of  course  that  method  lacks  I  he 
excitement  of  the  bonfire  and  the  leaping. 

Further  down  the  coast  the  "fat  backs"  become  the  mullet, 
which  go  in  large  schools  and  are  caught  by  the  barrel.  In 
some  of  the  old  records  of  North  Carolina  the  fishermen  who 
li\ed  along  the  shores  complained  that  the  noise  made  by  a 
school  of  mullet  kept  them  from  sleep  at  night.  In  the  days  of 
old  Koine  the  mullet  were  highly  appreciated,  and  some  of  the 
Latin  poets  wrote  verses  in  their  honor. 

Sometimes  the  girls  go  "  fat  backing."  and  when  the  jumping 
begins,  there  is.  to  use  our  friend's  words,  "more  fun  than  a 
circus,"  and  they  tell  a  story  of  one  young  lady  who  deliber- 
ately got  oui  of  the  boat  and  waded  ashore,  sooner  than  have 
the  little  fish  jump  over  her.  L.  E.  M. 


PREFERRED    HIS    OWISf    HEAD. 

AMONG  the  very  old  tales  that  are  to  be  found  ill  Joe  Miller's 
collection'is  one  of  a  nobleman  whom  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land desired  to   send   to  the  court  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  at    a 
time  when   the  relations  between   the  two  countries  were        ri 
ously  strained. 

The  nobleman  begged  to  be  excused  from  the  mission,  saying 
that  such  a  message  as  he  was  deputed  to  carry  to  the  angry 
French  King  would  probably  cost  him  liis  life  at  the  hands  of 
that  monarch. 

"  Fear  not."  said  Henry.  "If  the  French  King  should  offer  to 
take  away  your  life.  I  would  revenge  you  by  taking  off  the  heads 
of  many  Frenchmen  now  in  my  power." 

"Hut  of  all  those  heads,''  replied  the  nobleman,  "  there  may 
not  lie  one  to  fit  my  shoulders." 
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DIRT. 

"MAMMA."  asked  a  little  boy,  "what  are  people  made  of?" 

"Dust,  my  dear." 

"Dust  is  dirt,  isn't  it  '!" 

••  Yes.  \\  hat  von  call  dirt — the  earth  — thr  ground." 

•And  if  animals  are  nut  so  g 1  as  people,  perhaps  they  are 

not  madr  of  as  good  kind  of  dirt,  are  they,  mamma!" 

"  Perhaps  not."  she  said. 

"  There's  different  kinds  of  dirt,"  he  went  ou.  ''Some  kinds 
nl'  dirt  shake  off.  and  some  kinds  stick.  I  think  some  kinds 
of  dirt  is  clean  dirt,  mamma !" 

"  Perhaps  so,  Willie." 

Willie  heaved  a  sijjh.     The  subject  was  getting  deep. 

"Well,  what  is  dirt  made  of?"  he  asked. 


A    WISH 
I'l>  like  to  lie  a  crocodile, 

As  down  the  Nile  he  struts; 
oh.  what  a  truly  happy  smile 
Hi-  lias  about  him  all  the  \\hile! 

What  jaws  for  cracking  nuts! 


WISDOM. 
'  It  is  awful  hot. 


I  wish  I  was  a  cake 


••  MY  !"  said  Bessie, 
of  ice." 

"  Pooh  !"  said  Jamie.      "  If  you  w  ere  a  cake  of  ice  you  couldn't 
stand  the  heat  half  so  well.      You'd  melt  all  up." 


AT    THE   SEA-SHORE. 
"Hi,  PAPA!"  CIUED    A.N.sir,  WHO    IIAI>    BEEN  PIGGING  IN  THE  SAND 

UNTIL     Mil:      MAI-      l:KA":UEll     \VATEK,    "lIUKRY     UP    AND    SEE.          I'VE    FlIl'Ml 
ANOTHER   OCEAN." 


RATHER    EARLY. 
I  LIKE  to  wake  tip  in  the  morn, 

A  little   after   tour, 
To  hear  the  little  birdy's  song, 

And  dear  old  papa's  snore. 


HER    COLOR. 

iEEx's  ruy  favorite  color."  .said  Flossie.      ••  Kxcept  in  ap- 
ples." 

"  How  do  yon  like  apples  .'"  asked  Aunt  Anne. 
"  li'ipe,"  said  Flossie. 


EXPLAINING    HIS    STIFFNESS. 

JAMIE  had  caught  cold  in  some  way.  and  was  very  stiff  in 
consequence. 

"I  think  when  I  had  my  bath  yesterday,"  he  said,  "  somebody 

must  have  put  starch  in  the  water." 


A    NK'E    SCHEME. 

"PAPA, "said  Jack,  "you  drop  a  ten-cent  piece,  in  my  hand 
while  my  eyes  are  shut,  and  then  I'll  try  to  guess  what  it  is.  If 
I  guess  right,  I  get  the  ten  cents." 


A    GOOD    PLAN. 

"Hu\v  do  yon  manage  to  take  \  our  medicine  without  making 
a  face.  Johnnie  '      It  is  awful-tasting  stuff." 

"I  ki.ow  thai,"  said  Johnnie,  "but  I  pretend  it's  pancakes." 


THE    CANARY'S    ADVANTAGE. 

"  I'M  sorry  for  yon,"  said  the  Newfoundland  dog  to  the  canary. 
"That  cage  is  awfully  small  for  you,  I  should  think." 

"  I.iow  -  wow  !"  retorted 
the  canary.  "I'm  not  un- 
happy.  I  could  rly  all 
about  in  your  world,  but 
you  never  could  get  in  niy 

.•age." 


HER    IDEA.    OF    IT. 

"M.\(i«ilK.  Magyie,"  cried  Elsie,  when  she  saw  the  perspira- 
tion on  her  hands  for  the  first  time,  "get  an  umbrella  quick. 
I'm  raining." 


HARRY'S  WISH. 
"PAPA."  said  Harry,  as  he 
looked  at  his  new  baby  bro- 
ther, "  I  wish  we  had  seven 
more,  because  with  him  and 
me  and  seven  mole  we'd 
have  a  baseball  nine.'' 


PARTIALITY. 

"HAVK  they  named  your 
baby  brother  yet.  Adams  :'" 

"Yeth.  They've  called 
him  Georgie,  after  1'nrle 
George,  and  I  don't  like  it 
a  bit.  I  wanted  him  named 
Adamth,  after  me." 


CAUSE    FOR   REJOICING. 
"I'M     glad     I'm     not     a 
peach,"  said   Rollo.     "It    I 
was,  mamma  'd  eat  me,  she's 
ss>  fond  of  'em." 
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CAPTAIN    JACK. 

r.Y    .1. \.MKS     MOTT     IIALI.OWF.I.I.. 

THE!;  !•'  was  great  rivalry  between  the  Pinkerton  School 
and  :hc    srlionl  on    <  ireeii   Top  Kill.       Jl   \vtis    felt    by 
evei'J    one   who  had  any  interest    in  either  of   the    schools; 

by  the  newsboy  \\lio  bi ght.  the  mail  and  sold  ]iapei-s  on 

G-reen  Top  Bill,  and  by  the  dignified  Head-master.  !•',  ( i 

Tomlinson.  familiarly  known  among  the  hoys  as  "  Round 
Tommy."  The  Head-master  with  increasing  age  had  in- 
ereased  in  breadth,  physically  as  well  as  mentally;  he 
was  a  heliever.  as  he  once  told  the  hoys,  ill  "well-round- 
ed development,"  referring1,  of  course,  only  to  mental  de 
velopment.  But  one  of  the  hoys  who  had  more  wit  than 
reverence  suggested  that  he  might  have  meant  his  stom 
ach  ;  so  ever  afterward  he  was  popularly  known  as 
"  Round  Tommy." 

I  am  sorr\  to  say  that  this  rivalry  did  not  always 
liear  fruit  ill  the  manner  yon  or  I  would  have  wished. 
A  famous <i  reek  called  Kpictetiis,  who  lived  a,  great  many 
vears  a <;•<).  once  wrote  a  very  mien-sting  essay.  In  it  he 
said.  "Be  for  the  most  part  silent;  or  speak  merely  what 
is  nece>sar\.  and  in  few  words;  hut  never  on  any  of  the 

conn subjects  of  gladiators,  or  horse-races,  or  athletic 

champions,  or  feat.s,  the  vulgar  topics  of  conversation." 
This  uas  written  in  Greek,  hut  Round  Tommy  translated 
it  to  the  hovs  once,  just  after  he  had  found  Rod  kin  mak- 
ing out  an  intricate  and  difficult  compilation  of  athletic 
records  when  he  ought  to  have  lieen  working  on  his  al- 
gebra. Bodkin  had  gone  up  for  his  preliminary  exami- 
nations the  year  before,  and  had  flunked. 

But  there  was  one  other  attache  of  Green  Top  Hill 
who  was  more  warmly  opposed  to  the  1'inkertons  than 
was  Round  Tommy,  or  Rodkin.  or  any  other  of  the_ 
Pinkerton's  natural  enemies.  This  person  was  "the 
Imp."  He  was  as  black  as  a  coal-hod.  His  real  name 
was  Pompey  Washington  Jackson,  more  often  known  as 
I'omp,  but  by  us  called  the  Imp.  He  preferred  Ivinu  to 
speaking  the  truth,  and  as  for  morals,  he  had  never 
heard  of  them.  And  as  I  said,  he  hated  the  Pinkertons 
with  a  royal  and  canine  hat( — those  two  kinds  of  dislike 
are  quite  similar. 

The  schools  were  great  athletic  rivals;  every  autumn 
they  played  a  game  for  the  football  championship,  and 
every  spring  they  held  their  athletic  races.  It  was  at 
one  of  the  football  games  that  the  Imp  I'1'*'  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Before  the  game  began,  the  players  were 
kicking  several  halls  around  the  Held  for  a  little  intro- 
ductory practice;  one  ball  went  slightly  out  of  bounds. 
and  some  small  urchins  immediately  pounced  upon  it 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  bringing  it  back  to  I  lie 
players.  In  I  he  scramble  it  was  kicked  farther  and  far- 
ther from  bounds.  The  Imp  was  among  these  kickers. 
To  be  sure,  he  could  not  run  fast,  for  he  was  very  bow- 
leu'-jed,  and  he  was  handicapped  by  wearing  on  one  foot 

f   bis    father's  shoes,    and   on    the   other  a    slipper 

that  was  worn  out  at  the  toes;  the  former  be  could  not 
move  fast  enough,  and  when  he  kicked  with  the  latter  lie 
always  stubbed  his  toes.  But  still  ill  some  way  or  oilier 
he  managed  to  get  that  ball  farther  and  farther  away 
from  bounds. 

At  last,  in  the  midst  of  a  sculHe.  the  ball  disappeared. 
'Pbc;  ingenious  Pom])  bad  tripped  over  his  father's  shoe. 
and  with  much  skill  had  fallen  squarely  upon  the  ball. 
He  hugged  it.  tight,  with  both  arms,  and  proceeded  to 
poke  it  partly  under  bis  jacket:  then  he  quickly  pulled 
a  knife  out  of  bis  pocket,  opened  it.  and  jabbed  the  point 
through  the  leather  covering.  In  an  instant  the  air  es- 
caped and  the  bladder  collapsed;  it  look  only  another 
instant  to  push  the  leather  under  his  jacket,  while  the 
other  boys  all  looked  over  the  neighboring-  fence,  as  if 
they  thought  the  ball  had  gone  over  there  among  the 
cabbages. 


But  there  were  just  two  | pie  who  happened  to  notice 

this  trick:  one  was  a  Piiikerton  player,  and  the  other 
uas  the  half  back  on  the  Green  Top  eleven.  Thev 
walked  over  to  where  the  Imp  was  standing.  His  jacket 
was  tightly  buttoned,  and  his  broad  grin  betokened  an 
untrained  and  childish  innocence.  . 

"  If  you're  quite  sure  you  are  through  with  it,  will  vou 
have  the  kindness  to  give  it  back  .'"  said  Jack.  Jack  was 
tln>  Green  Top  half  back. 

"What,  sar?  yes,  sari"  said  Pomp,  and  continued 
grinning.  Pom])  always  grinned:  it  was  his  normal 
state.  But  this  particular  grin  meant  that  he  did  not  at 
all  understand  what  the  speaker  meant. 

"Come,  I'll  break  your  black  neck  if  you  don't  give 
me  the  ball."  It,  was  the  Pinkerton  who  spoke. 

"'Ain't  got  no  ball!"  But  Pomp  slopped  grinning-; 
his  look  now  was  one  of  abused  innocence. 

The  Pinkerton  grabbed  him  by  the  hack  of  the  neck, 
shook  him,  and  tore  open  bis  coat. 

"  Lemme  go!  lemme  go!"  yelled  Pomp.  His  grin  was 
totally  gone;  he  did  not  look  innocent.  Instead,  lie 
kicked  the  Pinkertou's  shins  with  much  effect.  "Duii'no' 
nothing  about  your  ball!  Never  seen  your  ball!"  yelled 
Pomp,  as  the  Pinkerton  pulled  the  ball  from  under  his 
jacket. 

Jack  looked  on  and  smiled.  When  I'omp  kicked  with 
the  slipper  out  at  the  toe,  it  hurt  him  more  than  the  one 
\vho  was  kicked:  but  Pomp  did  not  mind  that.  With 
every  kick  he  gave  a  howl,  and  then  a  harder  kick  and  a 
harder  howl. 

"  Come,  let  him  go,"  said  Jack.  "It's  time  for  the 
game."  And  then,  impelled  by  I  don't  know  what  feel- 
ing, he  pulled  a  dime  out  of  his  pocket  and  tossed  it  to 
Pomp.  "It's  for  the  fun  he  has  given  us,"  said  Jack. 
"  Worth  a  dime  any  day."  Pomp  at  once  ceased  his 
yelling  and  resumed  bis  grinning.  A  dime  was  a  large 
sum  for  him. 

But  whether  he  was  an  encourager  of  theft  or  not, 
.lack  had  secured  a  devoted  adherent  for  the  Greenies; 
for  Pomp  worshipped  Jack  with  all  the  fervor  with  which 
he  bated  the  other.  During  the  game  on  that  eventful 
afternoon  Jack  tackled  that  same  Pinkerton  player  with 
such  vigor  that  he  knocked  all  his  breath  out,  and  time 
bad  to  be  called  until  he  could  recover.  Pomp  did  not 
understand  the  rules  of  the  game;  and  be  must  have 
supposed  that  Jack  did  it  for  the  especial  purpose  of  re- 
venging the  chastisement.  If  it  bad  been  possible  Pomp 
would  cheerfully  have  sold  his  soul  for  Jack's  sake. 

But  in  spite  of  the  Imp's  hatred  and  the  newsboy's 
dislike,  in  spite  of  the  athletic  prowess  of  Jack  and  his 
compeers,  and  the  unfriendly  eulogies  of  Round  Tommy, 
the  Pinkertons  always  held  their  own  in  a  masterly  and 
manly  fashion.  And  this  year  the  war  was  waged  with 
unprecedented  fierceness.  In  the  autumn  football  game 
Tom  Brown  had  sprained  his  ankle,  and  Rodkin  had 
broken  his  nose  by  running  into  a  man  bead- foremost, 
and  Jack  had  cut  a  deep  gash  just  above  his  eye  by  col- 
liding with  Rodkin;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  for  the  Pin 
kertons  were  just  as  heroic  and  just  as  successful,  and  the 
game  had  resulted  in  a  tie.  So  all  eyes  were  centred  on 
the  athletic  races  in  the  spring — these  would  decide  the 
leadership  between  the  schools. 

At  last  the  great  day  arrived.  Everybody  who  was 
anybody,  and  a  great  many  other  people  besides,  came 
to  the  games.  Jack's  sister  came  down  from  the  city, 
and  a  girl  who  was  not  a  sister  came  with  her.  Two  of 
the  big  daily  newspapers  bad  sent  special  reporters  to 
write  up  the  games:  and  somehow  or  other  they  man- 
aged to  secure  a  portrait,  of  Jack  taken  the  year  before  in 
the  football  picture,  and  also  one  of  the  Pinkerton  lead- 
er, which  they  reproduced  in  their  papers  on  the  morning 
of  thcj  game-,. 

Every  boy  who  was  not  to  take  part  in  the  games  uas 
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on  hand  with  tin  horns  or  brazen  lungs.  One  who  was 
very  energetic  was  chosen  to  stand  in  front  of  the  crowd 
and  lead  the  cheering:  and  another,  who  wasi[uitf  grace- 
ful, and  who  always  dressed  better  than  he  did  anything 
else,  secured  for  himself  the  position  of  assistant  leader; 
and  he  tilled  the  position  very  successfully — at  a  little 
distance  a  well  shaped  coat  looks  better  than  a  well-shaped 
character.  And  then,  also,  in  addition  to  the  boys  who 
did  the  cheering,  there  was  a  great  crowd  of  other  sup- 
porters— the  girl  who  wanted  to  cheer  but  could  not.  and 
the  girl  who  wouldn't  have  cheered  even  had  she  been 
ever  so  able. 

Then  there  was  the  mamma  who  came  along  as  chape 
ron,  and  who,  when  the  sun  became  hot,  put  up  her  sun- 
shade, so  that  the  man  behind  could  not  see  over  it.  and 
then  politely  hoped  that  it  was  not  in  his  way;  and  he. 
being  a  gentleman,  answered,  "Not  at  all,  madam!" 
And  then  also  there  were  a  few  admiring  fathers  in  the 
crowd  who  had  got  away  from  business  for  the  afternoon, 
and  had  come  down  "  just  to  see  Johnny  get  licked." 

At  last  everybody  had  arrived.  The  Pinkertons  had 
shouted  and  cheered  until  they  were  tired;  and  so  had 
the  Greenies  also ;  and  now  they  became  quiet  for  a  few 
moments,  and  waited  for  the  heroes  to  appear  upon  the 
field  before  they  began  shouting  again.  Then  the  first 
contestants  appeared,  and  for  a  moment  the  air  resound- 
ed again  with  the  encouraging  cheers  of  the  supporters, 
while  the  girls  who  could  not  cheer  but  wanted  to  waved 
their  favorite  colors.  The  referev  called  the  boys  to- 
gether; "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  a  quiet  voice,  "you  are 
all  ready?"  As  no  one  answered,  he  continued,  "  I  shall 
make  the  start  with  a  pistol.  Two  false  starts  will  place 
a  man  one  yard  behind  the  scratch.  Contestants  in  the 
first  trial  heat  will  please  get  ready  at  once."  Then  in  a 
moment,  as  the  boys  lined  up  on  the  track.  ''Get  on  your 
marks!  Set!"  and  in  an  instant  the  snap  of  a  pistol  was 
heard  and  the  racers  were  off.  The  games  had  begun. 

If  any  of  you  are  constant  readers  of  the  newspapers 
you  have  read  all  about  those  games,  and  know  just  how 
they  ended.  You  have  read  just  how  the  Pinkertons 
won  the  first  three  races  before  the  Greenies  won  any 
tiling;  and  if  you  had  been  there  you  would  have  heard 
some  of  the  over-confident  Pinkies  going  around  and 
shouting  derisively  that  the  Greenies  were  "  not  in  it." 
Then  somePinkerton  boy  started  a  song  beginning  ''Does 
your  mother  know  you're  out,  Greeny  dear!"  and  ending 
in  a  chorus  which  intimated  th:>t  although  it  was  a 
"cold  day"  for  the  Greenies,  they  really  need  not  care, 
as  the  aforesaid  Pinkies  would  "warm  them  well"  be 
fore  the  day  was  through. 

But  like  many  people  who  talk  a  great  deal  and  begin 
early,  the  Pinkies  soon  had  to  change  the  version  of  their 
song;  for  after  they  had  won  the  first  three  races,  their 
opponents  made  a  great  spurt,  and  handily  came  to  the 
front  with  four  first  prises.  And  it  was  Rodkin  who 
captured  one  of  these  prizes,  and  one  of  the  biggest  ones 
it  was  also;  for  it  was  after  a  terrible  race — a  long,  hard 
one — the  kind  where  a  man  has  to  set  his  teeth  together 
and  make  up  his  mind  that  he  is  going  to  win  that 
race  and  then  die  after  it;  and  then,  as  he  comes 
down  the  homestretch  with  the  other  man  just  ahead  by 
about  a  yard,  and  every  one  shouting  and  screaming,  he 
feels  that  he  is  going  to  die  first  and  never  win  at  all, 
for  his  breath  comes  so  hard  that  he  almost  chokes,  and 
his  legs  are  so  tired  that  the  pain  runs  all  over  his  body. 
until  it  reaches  his  stomach  and  his  head,  and  he  feels 
sick  and  faint;  all  he  knows  is  that  the  other  man  is  just 
one  yard  ahead,  and  must  be  beaten.  And  then  he  makes 
one  last  spurt;  he  knows  it  is  his  last,  but  it  carries  him 
to  the  front,  and  as  he  crosses  the  line  he  falls  to  the 
ground,  while  his  friends  rush  to  pick  him  up  and  throw 
some  water  over  his  face,  and  tell  him  that  he  ran  a  great 


Well,  the  games  continued,  and  at  last  both  schools 
were  credited  with  the  same  number  of  lirst  prizes,  and 
tin-re  was  only  one  more  race.  It  was  the  great  bicycle- 
race:  the  1'inkerton  half  back  who  had  aroused  the  Imp's 
dire  anger  was  the  one  to  represent  the  Pinkertons.  while 
I  'a plain  Jack  rode  for  the  Greenies. 

Jack's  bicycle  and  the  Pinkerton's  were  exactly  alike; 


THE    IMP    "H\HS"    THK    BUYCLK. 

they  were  both  new,  rigged  with  the  latest  bearings,  and 
bought  of  the  same  maker.  As  the  two  boys  in  their 
length  of  leg  were  just  the  same  size,  the  bicycles  were 
pedalled  for  the  same  stretch.  Placing  them  side  by  side, 
you  could  not  have  told  one  from  the  other. 

They  were  standing  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  around 
the  corner  where  no  one  would  touch  them.  If  any  one 
.by  chance  had  seen  them,  he  might  have  seen  something- 
else  also.  He  might  have  seen  a  little  black  Imp  lounge 
carelessly  around  the  corner  and  look  at  the  machines  in 
a  scrutinizing  manlier,  as  though  he  had  the  eye  of  an 
expert.  And  then  the  Imp  lounged  back  again,  and 
stood  looking  across  the  field  at  the  races;  both  hands 
were  in  his  pockets,  and  he  looked  as  indifferent  as  even 
Epietetus  could  have  wished.  But  just  as  an  exciting 
race  was  started  and  every  one  was  absorbed  in  watch- 
ing the  runners,  the  Imp  suddenly  lost  his  superb  indif- 
ference and  dodged  quickly  around  the  corner.  Both 
hands  came  out  of  his  pockets,  and  in  one  was  an  open 
Knife  with  a  long  newly  pointed  blade.  It  took  him  but 
a  moment  or  two,  and  then  he  had  "fixed"  one  of  the 
bicycles  with  a  celerity  and  skill  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  professional.  "Fixing"  a  bicycle  means 
loosening  the  rubber  tire  from  the  wheel:  you  can  do  it 
by  running'  a  sharp  instrument  under  the  tire  and  cut- 
ting it  from  the  wheel.  When  you  take  out  the  knife  the 
tire  snaps  back  into  position,  and  apparently  is  as  secure 
as  if  it  had  never  been  "  fixed."  But  if  it  has  been  proper- 
ly done,  in  going  around  a  curve  rapidly,  the  pressure  is 
apt  to  throw  the  tire  from  the  wheel,  and  the  rider  gei  a 
very  nasty  tumble. 

The  Imp  grinned  as  Jack  approached,  and  the  older 
boy  stopped  to  say  a  kind  word  to  him.  The  Imp  trea- 
sured Jack's  words  almost  as  much  as  the  nickel  which 
occasionally  accompanied  them.  There  was  no  nickel 
this  time,  but  the  Imp  had  a  broader  grin  than  usual  as 
he  showed  his  teeth  and  answered,  "Yes,  sar."  He  al- 
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ways  answered,  "Yes,  sar,"  whether  In-  understood  or 
not.  But  this  time  he  answered  more  than  "  Yes,  sar." 
As  Jack  wheeled  out  Ills  bicycle,  preparatory  to  mount- 
ing, the  Imp  sidled  over  to  the  other  bicycle  and  leaned 
against  tlie  wheel. 

"  Mister  .lack,  seel"  he  remarked,  and  he  gave  the  tire 
a  snap.  "  1's  lixed  urn,  sarlin!  Golly,  hut  won't  he  go! 
If  he'd  only  break  his  neck,  golly  !" 

Whereupon  he  again  became  silent,  and  resumed  his 
grinning.  Perhaps  he  might  get  as  much  as  a  quarter 
for  this.  At  any  rate,  his  mortal  enemy  might  kill  him- 
self. This  was  satisfaction  enough  without  the  quarter. 

Jack  did  see.  He  went  over  to  the  machine,  and  care- 
fully examined  the  tire.  Then  he  aimed  a  kick  at  the 
Imp,  which,  if  it  had  reached  him,  might  have  hurt;  but 
the  Imp  was  accustomed  to  avoiding  kicks.  Then  he 
started  to  go  around  the  corner  to  tell  the  Pinkerton 
about  it;  but  after  a  step,  he  stopped  and  thought.  What 
use  would  it  be  to  tell  the  Pinkerton?  There  was  no  glue 
with  which  he  could  repair  the  damage.  At  all  events, 
if  some  could  be  found,  it  would  be  useless,  as  it  always 
took  some  time  to  harden.  He  might  tie  it  on;  but  lie 
knew  by  experience  that  the  hard  cinders  oil  the  track 
would  cut  the  string  like  a  knife.  There  was  no  other 
machine  that  could  be  used,  for  these  were  the  only 
racers  of  the  kind  on  the  ground.  The  others  rode  on 
ordinary  road  machines.  As  none  of  them  had  any 
chance  for  better  than  third  place,  a  racer  was  too  ex- 
pensive a  luxury.  Already  it  was  time  to  be  off.  The 
crowd  was  getting  impatient,  and  Jack  heard  some  one 
run  into  the  club-house  and  tell  the  Pinkerton  to  hur- 
ry up. 

The  Imp  stood  at  a  little  distance,  and  wondered  what 
the  matter  was.  He  heard  Jack  say  something  under  his 
breath;  and  then  to  his  great  surprise  he  saw  Jack  wheel 
back  his  own  bicycle,  and  place  it  just  where  the  Pin- 
kerton's  had  been  standing.  This  done,  lie  wheeled  the 
latter  around  the  corner,  mounted  it,  and  rode  off  towards 
the  track. 

In  a  few  minutes  all  four  riders  were  at  the  scratch. 
Not  a  sound  came  from  the  spectators.  Every  person  in 
that  great  crowd  was  putting  all  his  energy  into  looking 
and  feeling.  It  was  too  solemn  a  moment  for  any  one  to 
shout.  Jack's  sister  was  looking  at  him,  and  feeling  very 
proud  that  he  was  her  brother ;  and  the  girl  who  came  down 
from  the  city  with  her  was  also  looking  at  him,  though 
what  she  was  feeling  I  really  do  not  know.  You  see, 
Jack's  sister  told  me  just  how  she  felt,  but  the  girl  who 
came  with  her  never  told  me.  And  Jack  himself,  as  he 
sat  on  the  bicycle  ready  for  the  start,  looked  a  little  bit 
pale,  but  with  a  very  quiet,  determined  look  on  his  face; 
and  a  close  observer  would  have  seen  that  liis  blue  eyes 
hail  in  them  almost  a  savage  look,  which  was  very  unlike 
their  usual  peaceful  gaze. 

Then  the  voice  of  the  referee  was  heard  clear  and  strong, 
"Are  you  ready,  gentlemen?''  And  then,  in  a  second, 
came  the  snap  of  a  pistol.  The  four  starters  who  held 
the  machines  ran  forward  a  few  steps  to  give  the  riders 
headway,  and  then  jumped  aside.  The  four  riders  bent 
over  the  handles,  and  threw  their  weight  on  the  ped- 
als. One  pushed  to  the  front,  while  the  other  three 
fell  into  a,  line  behind,  and  in  another  instant  the  four 
were  rushing  down  the  track  with  the  speed  of  a  railroad 
I  rain. 

The  race  was  for  two  miles,  four  laps  to  the  mile,  and 
for  the  lirst  four  laps  the  riders  kept  the  same  relative 
positions  in  which  they  started.  First,  the  two  boys 
from  the  other  schools,  and  then  Jack,  and  then  the 
Pinkerton  bringing  up  the  rear.  And  every  time  that 
the  silent  racers  swept  down  the  long  homestretch,  a 
great  deep  murmur  of  applause  arose  from  the  crowd, 
with  here  and  there  a  shout  from  some  over-enthusiastic 
supporter.  It  was  like  the  muttering  of  a  distant  storm, 


and  foretold  the  thundering  outburst  which  would  come 
when  the  struggle  began  on  the  last  lap. 

"One  mile!"  shouted  the  judge,  as  the  fourth  lap  was 
ended.  And  then  the  Pinkerton  man  bent  a  little  lower 
over  the  handle  of  his  machine,  and  darted  ahead  of  the 
three  leaders.  His  supporters  gave  a  great  shout  as  he 
took  the  lead,  and  then  the  Greenies  shouted  also  as  they 
saw  Jack  shoot  ahead  and  draw  up  to  the  new  leader. 
The  other  two  were  "done  for,"  and  now  began  the  real 
race  for  first  place. 

Each  time,  as  they  n eared  those  treacherous  curves,  the 
thought  of  that  loosened  tire  shot  through  Jack's  mind; 
but  each  time  he  saw  the  Pinkerton  just  ahead,  and  knew 
that  he  had  to  win  that  race  or  the  Greenies  would  lose 
the  games.  A  reckless  man  would  have  driven  his  ma- 
chine ahead  at  full  speed,  but  Jack  was  riding  to  win;  so 
he  slowed  a  little  as  he  came  to  the  curve,  while  his  anx- 
ious supporters  wondered  whether  his  strength  had  failed. 

"Two  laps  more!"  shouted  the  judge;  and  Bodkin 
frantically  waved  the  other  boy's  best  coat  in  the  air  as 
he  saw  Jack  shoot  down  the  long  stretch  and  close  up 
the  gap  between  him  and  the  leader.  "Last  lap!"  shout- 
ed the  judge;  and  then,  amidst  a  great  roar  of  voices, 
Jack  shot  still  farther  ahead,  until  he  was  just  abreast  of 
the  other  man.  Down  the  long  stretch  on  the  other  side 
of  the  track  they  went, while  their  muscles,  tense  as  whip- 
cords, and  the  great  swollen  veins  that  stood  out  on  their 
foreheads  told  of  the  terrible  struggle  they  made.  And 
now  they  came  to  the  last  curve.  There  was  no  slowing 
up  now,  and  a  thundering  roar  rolled  across  the  field  as 
Jack  forged  ahead  of  the  other  man;  and  then  Jack's 
sister  shrieked  as  she  saw  him  topple  and  wave  one  arm 
in  the  air  as  if  for  help,  and  then  saw  the  machine  go 
over  with  a  crash,  while  the  rider  was  hurled  forward 
on  his  face.  And  the  girl  who  was  with  her  forgot  all 
about  the  race,  and  did  not  see  the  Pinkerton  man  ride 
down  the  stretch  and  across  the  line;  all  she  saw  was 
Jack's  body  lying  there  motionless  on  the  edge  of  the 
trade,  and  then  a  crowd  of  boys  and  men  rushed  down 
and  hid  him  from  view. 

So  the  games  were  won  by  the  Pinkertons.  Jack,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  badly  hurt  as  he  might  have  been,  and 
In  a  few  days  he  was  about  again,  with  his  head  done 
up  in  bandages,  and  looking  a  little  tired  and  pale;  but 
the  same  cheery  look  was  in  his  blue  eyes  that  was  there 
before — no  fall  could  knock  out  that.  And  then,  some- 
how or  other,  the  story  leaked  out.  Whether  the  Imp 
told  about  it,  or  whether  the  Pinkerton  discovered  the 
exchange,  I  never  heard;  but  I  do  not  think  it  came  from 
.lack.  And  several  weeks  afterwards  a  large  box  was  left 
at  Green  Top  Hill,  with  Jack's  name  upon  it.  Within, 
there  was  an  envelope  addressed  to  "Jack  Everett,  Esq., 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Pinkerton  Athletic  Association," 
and  also  a  note  informing  him  of  his  election.  Besides 
this  there  were  two  large  trophy  cups.  On  one  was  in- 
scribed : 

GBKKN    TUP    HILI.    A.   A. 

CHAMPION 

Interscholastic  Games, 

May,  1886. 

On  the  other  and  larger  one  was  Jack's  name,  with  an 
inscription  telling  that  he  had  won  first  prize  in  the 
bicycle-race.  Jack  did  not  say  much  when  he  saw  this 
cup,  and  the  note  that  he  afterward  wrote  in  reply  was 
short  and  almost  abrupt,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  six  pages 
of  gratitude  which  Round  Tommy  was  inspired  to  write; 
but  we  who  knew  him  saw  an  indescribable  something 
in  his  face  and  looking  out  of  his  eyes — the  something 
which  a  few  people  have  whose  feeling  is  very  deep  and 
strong,  and  who  don't  like  to  talk  about  it,  although  it 
means  a  great  deal. 

Jack    afterward   went   to   Harvard,  and   became   very 
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famous  among1  college  men.  He  is  a  great  football- 
player,  and  sometimes  when  lie  throws  a  man  so  hard 
that  the  latter  has  to  be  carried  oft'  the  field,  people  \vh<> 
are  on  the  other  side  and  do  not  know  any  bolter  r;ill 
him  ''  that  brute,"  and  perhaps  if  one  of  them  is  an  editor, 
lie  goes  home  and  writes  an  editorial  upon  the  degenera- 
ting influence  of  college  athletics,  although  the  sporting- 
editor  of  the  same  paper  is  apt  to  describe  Jack  in  another 
column  as  the  ''cleanest  and  hardest  player  on  the  field." 
But  those  of  us  who  saw  those  games  have  never  for- 
'_!<>!  I  en  the  old  story  of  the  bicycle-race.  And  once, when 
the  girl  who  came  down  with  Jack's  sister  told  him  that 
he  was  "splendid,"  I  think  she,  and  he  too,  must  have 
been  thinking'  of  that  race;  at  any  rate,  they  botli  looked 
just  the  way  Jack  did  when  he  received  the  cup  from  the 
Pinkertons. 


to  open  it,  and  was  sulky  and  silent  on  the  way.  It  was 
long  after  dark  when  they  reached  the  house.  Mamselle 
Miss  was  pacing  the  gallery  hi  an  agony  of  apprehension. 
Oissy  ran  to  meet  them,  the  twins  shouting  after  her. 


MAMSELLE     MISS'S     BOYS.* 

BY    M.    E.    M.    DAVIS. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A   BASKET    OP    ORANGES. 

rilHEY  stopped  and  gazed  open-mouthed  at  eacli  other. 
^L  The  wide  pasture  was  as  level  as  a  table.  A  fringe 
of  weeds,  interspersed  with  flame- colored  coreopsis  and 
coarse  white  daisies,  ran  along  the  ditch  over  against  the 
cane  field,  but  there  was  not  a  shrub  or  a  clump  of  grass 
where  even  a  squirrel  might  hide.  "  Where  has  he 
gone?''  exclaimed  Victor,  limping  up  with  a  grass  burr 
sticking  in  his  heel. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Paul,  in  an  awed  tone.  He 
swept  his  eyes  again  over  the  pasture.  There  was  some- 
thing uncanny  in  this  sudden  and  complete  disappear- 
ance. Besides,  it  was  hard  upon  nightfall,  and  an  owl 
in  the  swamp  was  answering  the  distant  hoot  of  another. 

"DatCajan  boy  done  cunjur'  us!"  declared  Doc,  cower- 
ing against  Victor.  "I's  skeered,  I  is  !"  Paul  was  ashamed 
to  own  it,  but  he  was  scared  too;  he  felt  his  knees  quak- 
ing under  him.  "We  gwine  ter  be  plum  et  up  by  de 
gallergaters  ef  we  stays  here,"  said  Doc.  and  he,  took  to 
his  heels.  The  others  fled  after  him  across  the  slubhv 
grass,  stumbling  over  each  other.  But  Paul,  casting  a 
fearful  glance  over  his  shoulder,  slopped  short.  It  seem- 
ed to  him  that  for  a  second  a  black  ball-like  something 
moved  on  the  stubble,  not  far  away.  It  went  out  of 
sight  as  he  looked,  but  appeared  again,  and  again  dis- 
appeared. 

"  Come  on,  boys,"  he  said,  his  courage  returning.  ''I 
b'leeve  he's  hiding  somehow  over  yonder.'' 

Doc  and  Victor  hesitated,  but  followed,  afraid  to  stay 
behind.  A  short  run  brought  them  lo  the  spot  where 
the  black  sphere  had  showed  itself.  Yes.  lie  was  there. 
One  of  the  big  old  abandoned  sugar-kettles  had  been 
sunk  for  a  watering-pool  into  the  ground.  It  had  been 
originally  protected  by  a  railing,  but  that  had  been  re- 
moved, and  nothing  indicated  its  presence  but  a  circle  of 
brighter  green  about  it,  where  the  grass  was  kept  moist. 

It  was  half  filled  with  water,  and  in  this,  Gabe.  who 
had  stumbled  into  it  unawares,  was  crouching  u\>  to  his 
neck.  It  was  his  head,  cautiously  upthrusl,  that  had  at- 
tracted Paul's  attention. 

He  came  out  sullenly  enough,  dripping  from  head  to 
foot,  and  after  a  long  parley,  and  many  promises  on  the 
part  of  Paul,  supported  by  dire  threats  from  Doc,  he 
agreed  to  get  the  box  and  go  with  them  to  the  house. 
They  accompanied  him.  half  pleased,  half  terrified  at  their 
own  boldness,  to  the  little  out-house  near  his  father's  iso- 
lated cabin  ;  there  he  drew  from  its  place  of  concealment 
a  small  rusty  tin  box  tied  up  with  a  string.  He  refused 
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"What  ever—"  she  began,  severely.  But  Paul  waved 
her  aside. 

"  Don't  bother  me,  Cris,"  he  said,  with  dignity.  "I've 
got  something  to  communercate  to  Uncle  Paul." 

"  M'sieu  Paul  has  gone  to  town,"  replied  Crissy,  run- 
ning along  beside  him.  burning  with  curiosity. 

"Well,"  he  said,  rather  reluctantly,  "Aunt  Rebecca 
will  do,  I  reckon." 

Gabe  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  stood  by,  scowling,  while  Mamselle  Miss  open- 
ed the  box  and  examined  the  contents.  There  were  a 
folded  paper  which  might  be  the  missing  deed  (as  it 
proved  to  be),  and  a  small  old-fashioned  locket  set  with 
pearls.  Mamselle  Miss  uttered  a  cry  of  delight,  as  she 
opened  the  thin  gold  case  of  the  locket,  and  saw  through 
her  tears,  smiling  at  her,  the  youthful  faces  of  her  own 
father  and  mother. 

Gabe's  scowls  melted,  and  he  became  radiant  when  the 
lady,  whose  tears  bewildered  him,  took  from  her  purse  a 
large  round  shining  silver  dollar,  and  gave  it  to  him  in 
exchange  for  the  rusty  box. 

"Me,  I  know  tli'  fish  in.'  holes  better'n  ole  'Tist  Bocage," 
In-  said  to  the  boys,  when  they  left  him  at  the  big  gate 
whither  they  had  accompanied  him,  "an'  I'll  show  you 
how  to  catch  tli'  feesh."  And  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word  during  the  remainder  of  the  stay. 

But  the  visit  to  Westfield  came  to  an  end,  as  all  things 
pleasant  must  do.  Mamselle  Miss  and  Crissy  sighed  in 
concert,  looking  back  over  the  buggy-top  fora  last  glimpse 
of  the  house  receding  in  the  distance.  Aunt  Peggy  stood 
on  the  gallery  waving  a  tearful  adieu,  and  Doc  howled  re- 
bell  iously  beside  her. 

Suzette  met  them  at  the  door  on  their  arrival  at  home. 
She  tried  hard  to  tie  her  face  into  a  frowning  knot,  bui 
failed  ignominiously,  and  confessed  frankly,  as  they 
surged  about  her  in  the  court,  that  she  had  been  very 
lonesome  in  their  absence,  and  was  glad  to  get  them  home 
again.  Claire  was  at  the  door  too,  and  Crissy's  heart  was 
at  the  high  tide  of  happiness. 
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Cut    II    was    harder    than  she  had  thought   losetlle   liai-U 

into  the  routine  of  lessons  ami  every-day  discipline  and 
\\ork.  The  lioliday.  wil.li  its  freedom  and  ils  excitement, 
had  not  (inly  unsettled  the  lioys  and  Ihe  twins,  it  liad 
had  ils  ell'ect  upon  herself,  as  she  rather  fretfully  ad 
milled  In  Claire.  The  September  weather  \vas  sullrier 
and  more  siitl'ocatiiig  than  .Inly  even  had  heen.  Main- 
selle  Mis.-,,  too.  seemed  more,  exacting  and  farther  away 
ihan  ever.  Fora  lasl  drop  in  the  bucket,  Jin  had  almost 
escaped  from  control.  1  !y  dint  of  much  patience  on  her 
part,  however,  and  many  secret  battles,  the  rough  edges 
did  wear  oil'  once  more,  and  tilings  were  beginning  to  set- 
tle into  something  like  tranquillity. 

One  day  early  in  October  she  came  in  from  a  wall; 
with  Claire.  Jin  met  them  at  the  door  with  a  portentous 
race. 

••  What  is  it.  Jin  :"  she  demanded,  quickly. 

"  Nuttin'.  Miss  Cris.  Don't  you  be  skeered.  Mamselle 
Miss  jes'  fell  down  de  sta'r  an'  brek  her  laig." 

Crissy  pushed  her  aside,  and  flew  into  the  house.  The 
doctor  was  taking  his  hat  and  cane  in  the  hall. 

"Don't  be  frightened.  Crissy,"  he  said,  kindly;  "  it  is 
only  a  sprained  ankle.  But  you  must  take  good  care  of 
her.  It  will  be  some  time.  I  fear,  before  she  will  be  able 
to  walk  again."  He  added  a  few  directions,  and  went 
au  ay. 

Mamselle  Miss  lay  groaning  on  a  sofa  in  her  own 
room.  "Don't  come  near  me.  Christopher,"  she  said, 
sharply,  as  the  girl  entered.  "  If  you  had  picked  up  that 
banana  peel  that  Sharlo  But  a  sudden  wrench  shot 

through  her  ankle,  and   Crissy,   springing  forward,  saw 
that  she  had  fainted. 

"  Hit's  gwine  ler  be  a  mons'us  tryull  ter  po'  Miss  Cris," 
Jin  prophesied  privately  to  the  boys.  And  so.  indeed,  it 
proved  to  be.  The  poor  lady's  nerves  were  all  unstrung: 
she  suffered  greatly  from  the  sprain;  noise  drove  her 
frantic.  "And  surely."  thought  her  little  handmaiden, 
in  despair,  'the  hoys  were  never  so  noisy,  and  1  was 
never  half  so  clumsy  !"  Mamselle  Miss  fretted  and  scold- 
ed until  even  M'sieu  Paul,  in  his  occasional  visits,  was 
almost  driven  to  "  lalking  back." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  stand  it!"  exclaimed  Claire,  in- 
dignantly, one  day  when  slit1  found  her  friend  sealed  on 
tin  little  hair  trunk  in  her  own  room,  showing  a  pair  of 
suspiciously  red  eyes. 

Crissy 's  stout  sense  of  justice  prevailed  over  her  desire 
for  sympathy.  "  You  mustn't  mind  what  she  says.  Claire." 
she  said,  smiling  faintly.  "It's  only  her  way.  She 
don't  mean  lo  be  cross.  And  I  think  if  it  wasn't  for 
her  nerves —  resides,  it  isn't  as  if  I  were  a— a  sure- 
enough  cousin,  you  know.  I'm  only  a  sort  of  a  trliat 
i/ini  I'/tU  a  ili'iiti-xlir."  she  concluded,  giving  a  very  good 
imitation  of  her  friend's  accent,  and  breaking  into  a  gay 
laugh. 

"(lh,  you're  nut!"  cried  Claire,  energetically.  "Not 
any  more  than  1  am.  Do  you  know,  Cris."  she  added. 
soberly,  "only  yeslerday  a  lady  came  to  see  my  mother 
—a  stranger.  1  opened  the  door,  and  sin;  handed  me  her 
card,  and  said.  '  1'ray.  my  good  girl,  tell  your  mistress 
that  I  will  only  detain  her  a  moment.'  " 

By  this  time  Crissy "s  cares  were  forgotten,  and  the 
stream  of  girlish  gossip  rippled  on  until  Jin  appeared. 

"  Miss  (  Vis."  she  said,  "  Mamselle  Miss  saiint  me  ter  tell 
you  dat  you  inns'  stop  dat  turrible  noise.  All'  hurry 
down  sta'r.s,  honey.  Va/e  Yak  is  done  turn']'  inter  de  slop- 
tub,  an'  Mars'  Victor  is  cut  his  big  toe  wi'  de  axe." 

"  And  I  do  think,  mamma,"  said  (  'laire,  a  few  moments 
later,  telling  the  story  at  home,  "that  she  is  the  bravest 
and  most  unselfish  girl  I  ever  saw.  YTou  ought  to  see 
how  patient  she  is  with  those  boys,  and  how  sweet  and 
gentle  she  is  with  old  Mamselle  Miss,  who  is  as  cross  as  a 
hear'" 

"('laire!"  said  Madam  Durel.  reprovingly. 


"  Well,  she  /.s  cross,  mamma,  and  Crissy  has  to  run  up 
and  down  stairs  a  thousand  limes  a  day." 

"  (  'laire  '."  said  her  mother  agai'i. 

"  Well,  iilinnxi.  And  I  rying  to  prepare  herself  to  teach 
that  Fork  Valley  School  in  Texas,  and  manage  the  Roys, 
and  take  care  of  the  t  wins." 

Mr.  Andre  Durel.  Claire's  uncle,  a  handsome,  rather 
serious- looking  young  man,  listened  behind  his  news- 
paper, but  made  no  comment. 

line  day.  some  weeks  later,  when  Mamselle  Miss  was 
abb;  to  hobble  about  the  house  a  little  with  the  aid  of  a 
cane.  Crissy  si  rolled  down  to  the  French  Market,  with 
Sharlo  and  Yak  be.side  her.  and  Jin  a,  step  or  two  behind. 
The  early  morning  buyers  were  all  gone.  Only  a  few 
people  with  baskets  on  their  arms  were  passing  between 
the  gayly  decorated  stalls  in  the  vegetable  and  fruit 
markets.  Crissy  stopped  here  and  there  to  gaze  with 
innate  housewifely  delight  at  the  piles  of  crisp  fresh  vege- 
tables and  the  tempting  pyramids  of  fruit  —  pineapples, 
bananas,  mangos,  and.  above  all.  oranges.  She  could 
not  quite  get  used  to  the  oranges. 

"  Why.  one  orange  makes  Christmas  at  home,"  she 
often  said  to  Claire,  when  a  wagon-load  of  freshly  gath- 
ered golden  yellow  oranges  Hashed  by  on  the  street. 
She  hung  now  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  over  a  stall  heaped 
with  them,  the  green  shiny  leaves  still  clinging  to  the 
sweet-smelling  stems.  "  Oh-h,  how  beautiful  they  are!" 
she  cried. 

"  Boone!"  echoed  Sharlo  and  Y'ak. 

"I'd  like  to  pick  some  from  a  frrt'."  she  went  on, 
musingly;  "  not  one  or  two,  but  a  whole  basketful — 

"Basketful!"  said  the  twins. 

"  And  send  them  to  the  folks  at  home — 

"  Oh,  Miss  Cris,"  Jin  interrupted,  "  wouldn'  on'  chil- 
len  at  home  be  plum  out'n  dey  baid  el'  (ley  wuz  ter  see  a 
whole  baskit  o'  o'anges?" 

A  gentleman  sipping  bis  morning  coffee  at  a  stall  near 
by  turned  abruptly  and  stared  at  the  tall  girl  with  the 
Hushed  cheeks  and  the  pretty  dark  blue  eyes. 

"  Well,"  she  sighed,  unmindful  of  the  stare,  and  turii- 
m u  lo  go,  "if  I  ever  il<>  get  that  Fork  Valley  school,  and 
earn  any  money.  I'm  going  to  show  the  home  folks  a 
liitrrcl  of  oranges  and  a  whole  lunicli  of  bananas." 

When  she  looked  out  of  the  dormer-window  the  next 
morning.  Claire  was  not  only  in  her  accustomed  place 
opposite,  but  she  was  fairly  glowing  with  mystery  and 
importance. 

"I'm  coming  over  as  soon  as  I  linisli  dusting,"  she 
called  across  in  a  stage-whisper.  "  I've  got  something  to 
tell  you;  something  >i-i-e-e.'" 

She  dropped  the  curtain  as  if  afraid  of  committing  her- 
self further.  Crissy  could  hardly  wait.  She  hurried 
through  her  own  morning  duties,  and  rushed  down  lo 
the  court  with  her  books.  Claire  looked  more  mysteri- 
ous than  ever  when  she  came  in. 

"  Xow  don't  you  ask  any  questions.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus Woodruff,"  she  said,  dropping  on  a  bench  and 
hugging  her  knee.  "I  am  going  to  relate  you  a  tale." 

"A  fairy  tale.'"  demanded  Victor,  who  was  hovering 
about  them. 

"  yes,1'  she  replied,  gayly,  "  a  fairy  tale.  Once — hmni.' 
hmm  ! — there  was  a  girl,  a  dear,  brave,  good  girl,  and  she 
bad  had  a  v-e-r-y  hard  time,  and  never  complained  her- 
self. And  a  good  fairy  told  herself,  'I  will  give  that 
good  girl  the  very  first  thing  she  demands.'  So,  one 
morning  when  ihis  brave  girl  goes  to  promenade  in  the 
mar — in  a  pleasant  park,  she  sees  some — well,  some  large 
red  apples  which  she  desires;  and  she  wishes  aloud  that 
she  might  pick  for  herself  some  of  those  large  red  apples 
from  the  branches,  and  send  them  home  to  her  mother 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters — 

"  A/ifilefi .'"  said  Victor,  scornfully.  "Why'n't  she 
wish  for  a  bicycle,  or — 
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"And  there  was  a  young  man."  Claire  proceeded,  ignor 
ing  the  interruption,  "  who  heard  the  wish— I  mean  the 
fairy  did— and  he— she-  Oh,  pshaw!"  she  broke  off, 
jumping'  up  and  throwing  her  arms  about  Crissy  s  neek 
"Uncle  Andre's  orange  crop  is  ready  to  gather;  and  you 
iii.-n  ask  us  all  to  come  with  you  to  L'Eglantine  planta- 
tion, for  he  is  going  to  take  you  there  for  a  whole  day. 
and  you  can  pick  as  many  oranges  as  you  like  from  tin- 
trees.  Mamma  has  arranged  with  Mamselle  Miss,  and  — 
NO  Him' .'"  she  concluded,  triumphantly. 

"You  don't  mean  it  !"  Crissy  gasped. 

But  it  was  really  true.  And  a  few  days  later  they 
went,  up  the  river  to  L'Eglantine,  the  orange  plantation 
of  Mr.  Andre  Durel.  They  went  in  a  smart  little  tug- 
boat. Madame  Durel  and  her  girls  and  Mamselle  Miss's 
hoys.  It  was  Crissy "s  party.  M'sieu  Andre  himself  led 
her  through  the  wide  avenues  of  orange-trees  at  L'Eglan- 
tine.  and  helped  her  upon  a  stepladder  that  she  might 
pick  the  first  orange.  It  was  she  who  handed  about  a 
basket  of  the  delicious  golden  fruit,  blushing  and  smil- 
i  ng,  to  her  guests.  She  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  spread 
under  a  big  gnarled  knotty  old  tree  whose  overladen 
branches  swayed  above  their  heads  while  they  ate.  And 
when  they  came  down  to  the  landing,  a  little  before  sun- 
set, M'sieu  Andre  took  her  hand  and  led  her  to  where  a 
number  of  barrels  stood,  filled ,  ready  for  shipment,  and 
showed  her  on  one  the  address,  "Tom  Woodruff,  .Ir., 
Fork  Valley,  Texas." 

''The  biggest  bunch  of  bananas  in  the  French  Market 
will  go  with  these  to  ou'  folks,"  he  said,  smiling  gravely 
into  the  dark  blue  eyes  of  Mamselle  Miss's  nursery-maid. 

[TO    BE  CONTINUED.] 


CATCHIXti    CRABS. 

Nil  hoy  who  lives  near  the  salt-water  needs  to  bo  told  how 
much  fun  there  is  irj  the  catching  of  crabs.  The  vicious 
little  shcll-lish  object  so  vigorously  to  being  caught,  and  tight  so 
wickedly  when  they  get  the  chance,  that  any  boy  of  spirit  will 
enjoy  the  sport  of  capturing  them.  Then,  too,  there  is  always 
tin'  chance  of  getting  nipped  by  one  of  the  powerful  claws  that 
snap  so  quickly  aud  pinch  so  painfully,  so  that  the  element  of 
slight  peril  adds  a  /est  to  the  sport. 

This  is  the  catching  of  hard  crabs.  It  is  a  simple  operation, 
ami  requires  a  very  small  outlay  for  tackle.  All  that  is  needed. 
aside  from  a  few  yards  of  line  and  a  sinker,  is  a  orali-net.  and 
that  can  be  bought  for  a  quarter.  Any  old  piece  of  meat,  or  a 
fish-head  will  be  enough  for  bait,  and  the  fisherman  will  lind  the 
crabs  almost  anywhere  aloug  the  shore  where  there  are  muddy 
banks  or  a  dock. 

The  catching  is  simple  and  easy.  Let  the.  bait  sink  to  the 
muddy  bottom  and  lie  there  till  the  crab  rinds  it.  When  he 
begins  to  eat  it,  pull  slowly  and  steadily  ou  the  line  till  the  crab 
is  near  the  top  of  the  water,  and  then  "scap"  him  with  the 
net.  Most  of  the  fun  conies  after  you  have  landed  him.  for  he 
will  get  away  if  he  can,  and  will  certainly  nip  you  if  he  gets  a 
chance.  It  is  easy  enough  to  handle  him  safely  if  you  are  quick 
and  know  how  to  do  it.  lint  a  great  many  people,  big  and  little, 
are  afraid  to  do  it.  Take  him  from  behind,  catching  hold  of  his 
hind  leg  firmly,  and  he  cannot  reach  you  with  his  claws.  It  you 
miss  the  hold,  or  if  you  are  slow  about  it,  however,  he  will  take 
his  opportunity  very  quickly. 

A  nip  from  his  claws  is  painful,  and  sometimes  even  a  little 
dangerous,  for  if  he  is  a  big  fellow  he  may  take  the  top  of  your 
finger  oft'.  If  be  should  get  hold  of  you,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  put  him  right  down  ou  the  ground,  when  lie  will  let  go  and 
try  to  get  away.  Remember  that  lie  has  two  claws,  and  don't 
try  to  pull  him  oft',  for  if  you  do  you  may  get  a  second  nip  worse 
than  the  first. 

Crabs,  however,  are  not  always  hard-shelled,  and  one  boy  only 
eleven  years  old,  who  lives  in  East  Rockaway,  Long  Island,  has 
not  only  learned  a  great  deal  about  these  curious  fish  this  sum- 
mer, but  he  has  kept  himself  in  pocket-money,  and  put  a  con- 
siderable sura  in  the  bank  as  a  result  of  the  business  he  has  built 
up  in  catching  aud  selling  crabs. 

The  knowledge  he  has  gained  is  not  very  scientific  nor  very 
complete,  as  may  be  readily  imagined;  but  it  is  good,  practical 


knowledge,  and   accurate    as    far   as   it   goes.     Moivo\cv.   being 
practical  knowledge,  which  he  has  picked  up  by  actually  ob.-er\ 
in",  and  handling  the  crabs,  it  is  particularly  interesting.     Any 
boy  who  wants  a  more  thorough  knowledge  can  easily  find  it  in 
any  good  work  «n  natural  history. 

lie  lias  learned  that  crabs  shed  their  shells  two  or  three  times 
in  a  season,  and  that  each  time  they  do  it  they  pass  through 
some  very  interesting  changes.  What  may  be  called  the  natural. 
or  healthy  condition  of  the  crab  is  his  hard-shell  state.  That  is. 
he  is  a  hard-shell  crab  most  of  the  time,  for  the  changes  he 
goes  through  iu  shedding  are  very  rapid,  and  within  twelve  hours 
of  the.  time  be  leaves  his  old  shell  he  is  at  home  in  another  one1, 
half  as  big  again  as  the  old,  or  even  more  than  that. 

Master  Eddie,  the  East  Kockaway  boy.  has  learned  how  to  tell 
when  these  changes  are  coming  on,  though  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
tell  anybody  else  bow  he  does  it.  The  outward  signs  are  plain 
enough  to  the  eye  and  to  I  he  touch  when  they  have  been  learned, 
but  they  are  not  easily  or  well  described  in  words.  When  the 
crab  begins  to  get  ready  to  leave  his  old  house  he  is  called  a 
"  comer,''  probably  because  the  change  is  coming.  If  it  is  a  male 
crab,  he  gets  yellow  underneath,  though  his  color  does  not  change 
greatly.  If  it  is  a  female,  certain  fine  lines  on  her  "  apron  "  ap- 
pear and  grow  more  distinct  as  the  time  of  shedding  gets  nearer. 
After  a  few  hours  the  coiner  becomes  a  shedder.  The  changes 
in  his  appearance  are  still  plainer,  and  it  may  be  told  by  hand- 
ling him  that  his  time  is  near.  His  shell  becomes  brittle  and 
easily  to  be  broken  with  the  fingers.  That  piece  of  his  armor 
which  is  underneath  and  outside  of  his  legs — between  the  legs 
and  the  point  of  his  side — works  loose  from  the  rest  of  the  armor. 
It  is  a  smooth  plate,  and  if  it  be  pressed  with  the  finger  it  can 
be  pushed  in  on  the  soft  body  inside.  Another  sign  is  that  the 
shell  on  his  smallest  feet  can  be  pinched  off  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger. 

Now  the  eral)  begins  to  grow,  and  presently  he  is  what  is  called 
a  ••  bust-top."  It  is  not  a  scientific  word,  but  it  is  very  expressive. 
His  body  becomes  iu  a  short  time  too  large  for  his  old  shell  to 
contain,  and  his  shell  bursts,  the  top  part  being  lifted  up  from 
bdii  ml.  like  the  lid  of  a  coffee-pot,  giving  him  the  opening  through 
which  he  can  crawl  out  backward  from  his  now  useless  lions,.. 
This  he  leaves,  and  feebly  crawling  away  to  some  place  as  nearly 
safe  MS  he  can  find,  he  grows  big  at  an  amazing  rate,  and  in  a  lew 
hours  more  he  is  hard  again. 

During  these  few  hours  he  is  in  extreme  peril,  and  it  is  hard  to 
feel  any  sympathy  with  liiin.becau.se-  when  he  is  protected  by  his 
hard  shell  he  is  a  greedy,  cruel  fellow,  who  cats  almost  anything, 
alive  or  dead,  in  the  shape  of  meat  or  fish,  which  he  can  catch  in 
his  claws.  After  he  has  become  a  shedder.  however,  lie  loses  the 
strength  of  his  claws,  and  when  he  is  a  soft  crab  he  is  a  delicacy 
that  i-  eagerly  sought  for  and  eaten,  not  only  by  men  and  boys, 
but  by  all  sorts  of  fish,  eels,  and  other  crabs. 

If  the  soft  crab,  however,  happens  to  be  a  female,  she  is  likely 
to  be  protected  in  a  queer  way.  for  some  big  hard  crab  will  come 
up  to  her  and  take  care  of  her  till  she  gets  hard  enough  to  take 
care  of  herself.  He  will  fight  fiercely  for  her  at  this  time,  and 
she  is  as  safe  as  possible. 

All  these  things  Master  Eddie  learned,  and  after  considerable 
thinking  he  had  a  long  talk  one  day  with  his  father.  "I  want 
you  to  set  me  up  in  business,"  he  said,  with  as  much  confidence 
iis  if  he  had  been  twenty  instead  of  eleven.  -There  is  uo  use 
trying  to  sell  hard  crabs  here,  for  they  are  too  plenty,  but  I  can 
sell  all  the  shedders  and  soft  crabs  1  can  catch  to  the  people  ill 
the  village  and  the  people  who  come  here  to  fish,  and  1  can  get 
fifty  or  sixty  cents  a  dozen  for  them." 

'•  Well,  why  don't  you  go  ahead  and  do  it  .'"  asked  his  father. 
"  So  I  will  if  you  will  buy  what  I  need  to  go  into  the  business. 
I  can  pay  you  back  out  of  the  money  1  make." 
••  What  do  you  need?" 

'•  A  boat  and  oars,  a  crab-net,  a  rake,  and  a  couple  of  crab-cars." 
"What  do  \on  want  two  crab-cars  for.'" 

"One  to  put  comers  in  to  keep  them  till  they  get  to  be 
sheddcrs,  and  the  other  to  keep  shedders  and  bust-tops  iu  till 
they  get  soft." 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  and  Eddie's  mother  put  an 
emphatic  veto  on  one  part  of  the  proposition.  She  said  that 
he  was  altogether  too  young  to  have  a  boat  of  his  own,  so  a 
compromise  was  made  on  that  point.  Eddie  received  orders 
not  to  go  out  in  a  boat  alone,  lint  got  permission  to  go  in  com- 
pany with  some  of  the  older  boys  who  could  be  trusted  to  man- 
age'a  boat.  This  was  not  very  satisfactory  to  him,  but  he  had 
to  be  content. 

The  rest  of  the  outfit  was  easily  provided,  and  the  making  of 
the  crab-cars  kept  the  boy  busy  a   whole  day,  for,  being  very 
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nut  get  city  prices  lor  tliLMii.  At  five  cents  apiece,  however,  he 
considered  himself  well  paid  for  his  work,  which  was  more  than 
half  I'lin,  and  in  two  months  lie  made  thirty-eight  dollars,  which 
lie  thinks  is  doing  pretty  well  for  a  boy  not  twelve  yearn  old. 
Of  ciiur.-e  I  In-  business  is  an  uncertain  one.  nini-li  depending  on 
weather  and  the  accidents  of  supply  and  demand,  but  he  has 
been  tolerably  lucky  in  both  respects. 


THERE    HE    IS  !— FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 


handy  with  tools,  he  made  them  himself.  These  were  simply 
two  boxes  about  live  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and 
about  twelve  indies  deep.  The  sides  and  ends  were  of  inch- 
Ihick  plank,  and  the  top  and  bottom  were  made  of  laths  nailed  on 
firmly,  so  as  to  leave  a  .-pace  between  each  two  laths  of  half 
an  inch  in  width.  An  opening  in  the  top.  about  eight  inches  iu 
width,  was  titled  with  a  movable  cover  that  fastened  with  a  but- 
ton. Four  yards  of  rope  and  an  anchor  iron  being  provided  for 
each  car.  they  were  taken  to  the.  creek  and  anchored  just  below 
low -water-mark,  so  that,  as  they  lloaled  around,  the  crabs  inside 
should  always  be  in  the  water. 

Hoy  Eddie  was  now  ready  for  business.  He  knew  that  comers. 
shedders,  ami  soi't  crabs  were  not  to  be  caught  like  hard  crabs, 
since  crabs  do  not  eat  excepting  when  they  are  hard,  so  it  was  no 
use  to  offer  them  bait.  He  had  therefore  to  hunt  along  the  banks 
and  scoop  them  in  with  his  net.  or  his  rake,  whenever  he  could 
find  them.  This  required  keen  eyes  and  quick  hands  ami  he  had 
both,  so  he  was  moderately  successful  from  the  start 

1 1  was  not  Ion.",  before  he  discovered  that  crabs  would  some- 
times be  plentiful  one  week  and  very  scarce  the  next.  The  old 
boatmen  and  fishermen  in  the  neighborhood  told  him  that  it  was 
only  at  certain  phases  of  the  moon  that  crabs  were  apt  to  shed, 
but  when  he  asked  what  phases  these  were,  they  did  not  agree. 
( >ne  said  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon  and  another  at  new  moon. 
so  Kddie  concluded  that  \\  as  nonsense .  hut  he  doesn't  really  know 
if  it  is  or  is  not. 

As  to  keeping  the,  crabs  after  he  caught  them  till  he  had  a 
chance  to  sell  them,  he  soon  found  that  a  simple  matter, 
but  it  tiiNolved  the  use  of  ice;  so  he  rented  a  compartment 
in  his  mother's  big  refrigerator,  paying  the  rent  in  crabs.  A 
comer  he  put  into  one  of  his  cars  to  keep  till  it  should  be  a  sheil- 
der.  Then,  if  there  happened  to  be  a  demand  for  shedders  he 
sold  it,  or  took  it  out  and  put  it  into  the  refrigerator  till  the  cus- 
tomer came  for  it.  If  there  were  no  such  jlciuand  (for  fishermen 
do  not  go  out  every  day  from  Kast  Kockaway.  and  shedders  are 
only  used  for  bait  in  tishing),  he.  would  put  the  shcdder  in  with 
his  bust-tops  in  the  other  car  until  they  became  soft,  crabs. 
Then  he  would  take  them  out  and  put  them  on  the  ice  till  called 
for.  The  changes  that  he  had  learned  about  do  not  go  on  when 
the  crab  is  put  mi  ice. 

He  had  no  trouble  in  selling  all  he  could  get,  though  he  could 


SIXGIXG    MICE. 

A  FOUR-FOOTED  creature  that  sings  is  certainly  cu- 
rious enough  to  have  its  existence  doubted;  and 
many  people  do  not  believe  that  such  a  thing  as  a  singing 
mouse  has  ever  been  seen,  or,  more  correctly  speaking-, 
heard.  It  has,  though ;  and  in  a  certain  house  beloved 
of  mice  generally,  what  sounded  like  the  voice  of  a  very 
small  bird  was  often  heard  in  the  wall.  A  trap  was  set 
for  the  uproarious  ones  that  kept  up  a  constant  squeaking 
and  gnawing,  besides  nibbling  every  viand  that  they 
could  possibly  get  at;  and  one  night  the  dainty  bits  of 
cheese  lured  into  captivity  a  mouse  that  looked  like  other 
mice  and  acted  like  a  wren.  Such  a  quivering,  musical 
little  warble  could  scarcely  come  from  any  other  throat 
than  that  of  the  tiny  bird. 

But  it  was  soon  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  mousie  did 
it  himself,  and  that  he  must  be  the  very  singer  who  gave 
the  mysterious  wall  concerts,  so  the  next  thing  was  to 
make  him  a  cage.  It  was  quite  an  uncommon  one,  as 
uncommon  as  he  was  himself — a  glass  globe  covered  with 
netting.  A  warm  nest  was  arranged  in  it,  and  the  curi- 
ous little  performer  took  very  kindly  to  his  luxurious 
quarters.  He  had,  of  course,  the  best  cheese  to  nibble  at, 
and  he  evidently  considered  himself  in  clover.  He  put 
on  airs  too,  and  seemed  to  know  when  he  was  being 
watched.  At  such  times  he  would  raise  himself  up,  and 
try  with  all  his  small  might  and  main  to  act  like  a  cana 
ry.  Sometimes  he  would  hold  up  one  paw,  and  then  he 
was  a  full-Hedged  prima  donna,  sending  forth  such  loud 
notes  that  it  was  almost  startling  to  hear  him. 

But  an  easy  life  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  amus- 
ing little  rodent,  and  possibly  he  pined  Tor  the  home  in 
the  wall,  with  its  boundless  freedom,  where  he  may  have 
left  "his  young  barbarians  at  play."  In  a  few  days  In- 
died  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  the  experiment  of 
caging-  ;i  singing  mouse  was  altogether  unsuccessful. 

(  Mher  four-footed  warblers  have  been  kept  in  good  con- 
dition for  a  much  longer  time,  giving  abundant  opportu- 
nity to  make  some  very  interesting  discoveries  in  regard 
to  their  musical  organs.  They  do  not,  it  appears,  sing 
with  their  throats,  like  other  songsters,  but  u'itJi  their 
iio.sc.s-.  Their  vocal  chords  are  vibrating  folds  of  the  skin 
at  the  outlet  of  each  nostril,  and  the  performer  can  vary 
the  tone  from  high  to  low  by  using  more  or  less  force  in 
expelling  the  air.  When  quite  by  himself,  the  sound 
produced  by  the  singer  resembles  that  of  an  ^Eolian  harp : 
but  in  a  cage,  when  the  small  prisoner  is  often  singing 
for  effect,  the  notes  are  much  bolder. 

A  cat  purrs  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  mouse 
sinus,  and  both  are  signs  of  comfort  and  satisfaction. 
But.  the  mouse's  song,  unlike  that  of  the  cat,  has  given 
rise  to  many  absurd  superstitions,  and  houses  have  ac- 
quired the  bad  reputation  of  being  haunted  because  of 
singing  mice  iii.the  walls.  The  soft  wailing  sound  which 
the  song  then  assumes  is  said  to  come  from  the  uneasy 
spirits  of  those  who  have  been  murdered;  and  the  ser 
vants  who  are  frightened  by  the  singing  mouse  could 
never  be  made  to  believe  that  the  continual  picking 
and  stealing  from  the  pantry  are  done  by  the  singer 
himself  and  his  near  relatives.  For  although  it  seems 
as  if  so  gifted  a  creature  should  be  above  such  night  ma- 
rauding, he  is  really  no  better  than  his  commonplace 
companions. 
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HOW  THREE  BOYS  KEPT  HOUSE. 


BY  ELLA  RODMAN  CHURCH. 


I. 


TTOE  brig-lit  June  morning  was  some  hours  old  when  an 
inquisitive  ray  of  sunshine  peered  into  the  eyes  of 
two  sleepy  boys,  and  found  that  one  pair  was  gray  and 
the  other  reddish-brown.  The  wandering  sunbeam  not 
only  opened  their  eyes,  but  their  months  too.  and  one 
shouted,  "Time  to  get  up!''  while  the  other  sleepily 
drawled,  "W-h-a-t  f-o-r  '." 

"Wliitt  for  f  scornfully  repeated  the  first  speaker,  who 
was  fairly  up  and  dashing  his  face  with  cold  water  by 
this  time.  "Oh,  nothing  at  all;  do  not  hurry:  I  dare 
say  you'll  manage  to  get  there  in  time  to  see  the  train 
steam  out  of  the  station.'' 

"You're  a  i/i-ni/  fellow!"  laughed  his  brother.  "I 
believe  you  always  sleep  with  one  eye  open.  But  I'm 
not  that  kind.  I  always  think  in  winter,  when  it's  so 
awfully  hard  to  get  up  in  the  cold.  that,  when  it's  warm  I 
sha'n't  mind  it;  but  when  summer  comes  it's  just  as  hard 
as  ever.  I  can't  make  it  out." 

"I  can,"' responded  gray-eyes  from  the  depths  of  the 
basin.  "It's  you;  the  weather  hasn't  anything  to  do 
with  it." 

At  this  moment  there  were  three  deliberate  thumps  oil 
the  door,  and  an  equally  deliberate  but  very  nice  boyish 
voice,  said  distinctly,  without  shouting:  "All  up  there? 
Six  o'clock,  and  a  golden  morning!" 

"Craft;  ahoy!"  sang  out  gray-eyes,  whose  proper  name 
was  Ross — "after  his  mamma, ''as  he  used  to  say  when 
he  was  a  little  fellow;  but  the  craft  had  vanished,  and 
made  no  response. 

Evidently  there  was  something  unusual  going  on  in 
the  rectory  that  morning;  something  of  a  stirring  na- 


ture, as  the  inmates  were  up  an  hour  before  their  usual 
time.  It  was  an  event,  indeed,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldern 
to  be  leaving  their  pleasant  old-fashioned  home  in  a 
country  town  so  early  in  the  season  as  the  beginning  of 
June;  but  overwork  had  threatened  the  faithful  clei-yv 
man  with  an  attack  of  nervous  prostration,  and  he  re- 
ceived marching  orders  from  his  physician  to  a  well- 
known  sea  side  sanitarium,  from  which  he  was  promised. 
as  the  reward  of  instant  obedience,  a  return  in  three  or 
four  weeks  with  a  complete  renewal  of  strength. 

It.  came  very  suddenly  upon  them  all ;  and  every  one 
felt  that  it  would  have  been  much  more  convenient  to 
have  the  necessity  for  breaking  up  the  family  wait  until 
vacation,  when  they  always  went  away  somewhere.  But 
Mrs.  Aldern  said  laughingly  that  happenings  never  ifcri' 
so  accommodating  as  this,  and  it  was  preposterous  to  ex- 
pect it;  they  were  thankful  that  papa  could  have  the 
needed  rest  and  nursing,  and  that  their  two  boys  could  be 
trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

"  TVim'boys,  I  should  have  said,"  she  added,  smilingly, 
with  her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  tall,  rather  delicate- 
looking-  lad,  whom  his  cousins  thought  somewhat  prim. 
"  but  I  do  not  often  forget  my  last  son." 

"Indeed  you  do  not,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  as  the 
boy.  with  much  natural  grace,  kissed  the  dainty  little 
hand.  .  "  You  are  very  kind  to  me,  dear  auntie." 

Her  own  sons  thought  this  pretty,  young-looking  mo- 
ther of  theirs  "too  sweet  for  anything,"  as  each  now 
laughingly  seized  a  hand  and  kissed  it  too,  while  Herbert 
Ingle  rather  withdrew  into  himself  again. 

He  had  been  there  only  a  few  weeks,  and  came  from  an 
English  home,  where  everything  seemed  different  from 
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bis  new  one.  lie  had  lived  with  his  inicli-.  a  retired  army 
otlirer.  whose  wife  died  some  years  before.  Herbert  went 
to  him,  and  then'  was  no  one  lint  themselves  in  tbe  great 
house  excepl  I  lie  housekeeper  and  servants.  When  this 
in.  -le.  loo.  died,  it  was  arranged  thai  Herbert  should  come 
for  a  lime,  at  least,  to  the  home  of  his  mother's  brother, 
ihe  Rev.  Mr.  . \ldern.  He  was  sixteen,  a  year  older  than 
Koss.  but  be  hail  grown  too  rapidly,  his  guardian  wrote, 
and  was  scarcely  tit  to  be  sent  away  to  school.  A  so- 
ji.urn  with  his  American  relations  might  do  wonders  for 
him. 

So  here  he  was,  not  yet  quite  accustomed  to  tiling's  as  he 
found  them,  lint  keeping  his  thoughts  very  much  to  him 
self,  and  rather  wondering  if  he  should  ever  feel  at  home 
with  his  cousins.  Mrs,  Aldern  said  that  lie  was  the  neat 
esl  boy  she  had  ever  seen,  and  a  perfect  gentleman,  and 
Mr.  Aldern  gave  his  sister's  son  a  warm  welcome:  hut  the 
boys  called  him  "stiff."  He  took  a  walk  before  break 
fast  to  get  up  an  appetite,  he  said,  but  he  evidently  did 
not  ..jet  it,  and  his  cousins  felt  some  contempt  for  a  bo\ 
who  began  the  clay  on  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  stale 
bread.  Then  he  never  "got  mad "  outwardly,  only 
changed  color  when  he  didn't  like  things,  and  walked 
<|iiiet,ly  away.  But  he  was  always  ready  to  do  a  kindness, 
and  could  be  depended  on  to  keep  the  smallest  promise. 
He  had  promised  to  wake  them  at  six  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing, and  was  at  their  door  as  the  clock  struck. 

"  Not  a  bad  fellow,"  said  Jamie,  of  the  red  brown  eyes, 
and  red  without  the-brown  hair,  "but  there's  no  go  in 
him;  he  ought  to  have  been  a  girl." 

''Yes,"  agreed  his  brother,  "he's  very  ladylike." 

Two  people  happened  to  overhear  these  remarks — Ross 
and  Jamie  never  conversed  in  ''  subdued  tones  " — and  one 
of  them  was  Mrs.  Aldern. 

"You  are  naughty  boys."  said  the  bright  little  mother, 
"without  meaning  to  be  so.  and  yon  do  not  yet  under- 
stand your  cousin.  Let  me  tell  you  that  1  wish  you  were 
both  in  some  respects  'ladylike.'  for  the  best  and  manli- 
est of  men,  the  true  (/I'lit/i'iiti'ii,  have  always  something  of 
a  woman's  tenderness  and  helpfulness.  Look  at  your  fa- 
ther, for  instance." 

He  was  their  pattern  of  perfection —manly,  good,  and 
very  gentle;  yet  he  could  be  stern  enough  when  there 
was  any  occasion  for  it.  Of  course  there  was  no  one  like 
In' ni  :  and  as  to  mann  ia 

But  here  followed  a  series  of  bear  hugs,  and  Ross  fair- 
ly lifted  the  little  lady  from  her  feet,  and  ensconced  her  in 
a  huge  arm-chair.  "You  are  our  Queen,  and  we  your 
devoted  knights,"  said  the  laughing  boys,  as  they  knelt 
on  one  knee  before  her:  and  Herbert,  who  had  heard  ev- 
erything, ami  seen  the  affectionate  romping,  went  sadly 
to  his  room,  wondering  why  he  was  so  completely  cut  oil' 
from  everything  like  home  ties. 

"Slop  this  nonsense,  boys."  said  mamma,  presently, 
"and  attend  to  what  I  have  to  say.  Knowing  that  we 
can  trust  you  thoroughly,  papa  and  1  are  quite  willing  to 
leave  you  here  while  we  are  away,  instead  of  closing  the 
house  and  sending  you  to  board  in  the  school.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  take  Pauline  with  me,  because  I  should 
feel  sure  of  having  everything  go  on  smoothly  if  she  were 
here,  but  ill  papa's  present  condition  she  is  indispensable 
to  our  comfort.  But  Bridget  seems  good-natured  and 
willing,  and  I  dare  say  that  she  will  do  very  well.  I  wish 
she  had  been  here  a  little  longer,  as  it  would  give  her  a 
feeling  of  more  interest  and  responsibility:  but  you  must 
lie  as  careful  and  considerate  as  you  can,  and  remember 
not  to  expect  too  much.  I  will  give  her  explicit  direc- 
tions about  everything,  and  as  she  appears  to  be  quite  sat- 
isfied with  her  place,  there  need  be  no  trouble  of  any  kind 
while  we  are  gone.  Promise  me  that  you  will  do  your 
best  to  spare  your  father  and  myself  all  needless  anxiety, 
and  be  very  kind  to  Herbert.  Think  how  you  would  feel 
to  be  strangers  in  a  strange  land." 


"I  think  it  would  be  just  jolly."  cried  irrepressible 
Jamie,  "if  we  had  you  and  papa." 

"  That  would  certainly  take  away  from  the  loneliness," 
l.iiejlied  his  mother  "But  with  regard  to  Herbert,  I 
am  greatly  mistaken  if  yon  do  not  yet  discover  that  there 
is  much  more  in  him  than  you  seem  to  think." 

''  He  plays  a  good  game  of  tennis,"  said  Ross,  kindly, 
"and  he  never  brags,  but  somehow  a  fellow  doesn't  seem 
In  gel  at  him." 

"Why  couldn't  you    unlock   the'   store  room  d •  this 

morning,  when  I  sent  you  there  in  a  hurry?"  asked  Mrs. 
A  Idem. 

"Because  I  look-  the  wrong  key,"  was  the  surprised  re- 
ply. But  presently  coloring  and  laughing,  the  boy  add- 
ed, "I'll  remember,  mammie." 

Nothing  was  confused  at.  the  rectory  on  the  morning 
of  departure  except  the  wonderful  demonstrations  of  the 
two  brothers.  Herbert  stood  someuhat  aloof,  and  main 
ma  laughingly  declared  that  each  boy  had  as  many  arms 
as  an  octopus,  and  that  her  ruffles  and  other  adornments 
would  not  be  fit  to  be  seen.  Papa,  after  one  warm  em- 
brace all  around,  broke  quite  loose  from  them,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  carriage.  Pauline,  the  nice  mulatto  maid 
who  had  been  in  the  family  ever  since  the  boys  were  very 
little  fellows,  was  in  the  rear,  giving  some  last  instructions, 
to  Bridget,  the  latter  being  on  a  broad  grin,  as  usual. 

But  as  soon  as  the  well-loaded  carriage  drove  off,  the 
Irish  girl  threw  her  apron  over  her  head  and  cried.  "  Ow  ! 
ow  !  ow  !"  she  wailed.  "  What  iver  am  I  to  do  wid  three 
byes  in  this  haythen  country?" 

No  one  answered,  for  all  had  gone  to  the  station  to  see 
the  travellers  ott';  and  by  the  time  they  returned  she  was 
again  wreathed  in  smiles. 

"  Shu  re  an'  it  seems  loike  a  funeral  in  the  house,"  she 
said,  giiru'ling  very  inappropriately,  when  the  young  gen- 
tlemen appeared,  "an'yez  are  to  have  apple-dumplings 
for  dinner." 

"All  right.  Bridget,"  replied  the  brothers,  who  had  a 
weakness  for  apple-dumplings;  but  Herbert  stared  in  some- 
surprise  at  the  familiarity  of  a  servant  who  had  been  in 
the  family  so  short  a  time,  and  thought  that  a  dinner  of 
apple-dumplings  would  be  a  very  queer  repast. 

It  was  Saturday  rather  a  bad  thing  for  the  boys,  as 
the  distractions  of  school  would  have  taken  oft'  the  keen 
edge  of  their  loneliness;  but  that  day  and  the  next  were 
fortunately  provided  for.  and  the  succeeding  ones  were 
to  be  "governed  by  circumstances,"  mamma  said.  But 
no  one  could  have  foreseen  the  circumstances.  For  the 
morning  there  were  their  lessons,  which  had  been  put 
oil'  from  Friday  evening  because  of  the  near  parting,  and 
they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  them  until  Saturday  even 
ing;  with  baseball  after  dinner,  and  plenty  of  books  and 
music  and  drawing  to  occupy  them  until  bedtime. 

Full  justice  was  done  to  the  dinner,  even  by  Herbert, 
when  he  found  that  there  was  roast  beef,  which  Pauline 
had  gotten  well  under  way  before  she  left  ;  for  Bridget 
was  quite  a  green  hand,  but  "capable  and  willing  to 
learn,"  her  recommendation  said.  The  dumplings  were 
somewhat  underdone  and  a  tritle  doughy;  but  the  boys. 
told  the  beaming  cook  that  they  were  excellent,  and  she 
felt  quite  elated  over  her  dinner. 

Tea  also  was  fairly  good — except  for  Herbert,  who  took 
that  beverage,  while  his  cousins  did  not.  and  Bridget  had 
made  it  weak  and  smoky.  The  toast,  too.  was  cold  and 
burned;  but  the  brothers  feasted  on  hot  johnny-cake, 
while  their  cousin  had  a  very  unsatisfactory  repast. 

"I  could  make  better  tea  than  that  myself!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"I  know  you  are  very  clever."  said  Ross,  "but  how 
did  \  on  ever  happen  to  make  tea  ?" 

"  I  learned  it  from  Uncle  Reginald,"  was  the  reply,  as 
a  look  of  interest  came  into  the  speaker's  face.  "He 
was  in  the  army  a  long  time,  you  know,  and  in  a  great 
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many  queer  places,  where  he  often  had  to  do  thing's  for 
himself.  He  and  I  would  sometimes  cam])  out  in  the 
home  grounds  for  a  day  or  two.  just  for  the  fun  of  n  ; 
and  \vc  took  turns  in  doing  the  work.  I  learned  to  do 
lots  of  things  in  that  nay." 

The  Aldern  hoys  were  quite  fascinated  with  Herbert's 
account  of  life  at  his  uncle's  house;  and  he  was  so  un- 
usually coimiiunicalive  |  hat  nine  o'clock  came  before 
they  knew  it.  This  was  the  hour  for  preparing  for  bed. 
and  away  they  all  went,  feeling  better  acquainted  than 
ever  before. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Bridget  had  heard  the  criti- 
cism on  her  tea.  and  it  made  her  very  anm'y  to  have  an 
"English  furriner,"  as  she  called  Herbert,  say  that  he 
could  make  it  better.  She  was  quite  sulky  after  that; 
and  wherever  she  could  spoil  the  Sunday  meals,  much  of 
which  had  been  prepared  beforehand,  they  were  spoiled. 

There  was  a  strange  stillness  in  the  house  when  the 
three  boys  came  down  to  breakfast  on  Monday  morning'; 
and  Bridget  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  they  wanted 
breakfast,  as  no  preparations  for  it  were  to  be  seen  in  din- 
iiig-room  or  kitchen.  The  girl  herself  was  not  to  be  seen 
either;  and  it  began  to  look  as  though  she  had  stolen 
away  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 

Having  opened  the  shutters,  the  bewildered  boys  found 
on  the  kitchen  table  a  soiled  sheet  of  paper,  scribbled  over 
with  some  strange  hieroglyphics  which  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  large  printed  letters,  and  their  uniied  etl'oi-N 
finally  arranged  them  in  something  like  the  following 
shape: 

"Me    heart    aches    wid    lonesomeness   and  me    cosen's 

nevvy's   babby   tuk   wid   a    lit   and   the  young  jintletnon 

scorniii'  the  foine  lay  I  made  him  I  haveent  a  minnil  to 

see  the  blissid  babby  aloive  and  wid  me  dooty  to  yez  all, 

"  Yere  att'ecshiml  t'rind  BRIDGIT  SHEA." 

II 

The  boys  looked  at  one  another  in  dismay.  The  letter 
did  not  seem  at  all  funny,  for  they  wanted  their  breakfast. 
and  it  would  soon  be  time  for  school. 

"  It's  the  worst  kind  of  a  nuisance,"  said  Ross,  knitting 
his  brows;  ''and  when  we  were  getting  on  so  nicely, 
too !" 

But  Herbert  seemed  almost  cheerful  over  their  di- 
lemma, as  he  replied:  "/  am  the  one  to  blame,  for  find- 
ing fault  with  Bridget's  '  foine  lay.'  and  I  ought  to  be  the 
one  to  help  you  o'lt  of  the  si-rape.  First,  we  must  have 
some  breakfast;  and  I  think  that  among  us  we  can  cer 
tainly  manage  to  light  a  tire." 

He  would  have  done  it  very  well  by  himself,  but  he 
thought  it  would  give  the  others  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
to  have  a  hand  in  it.  So  all  three  went  at  it  together, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  very  creditable  blaze. 
The  kettle  was  filled  and  hung  over  it;  and  while  they 
were  waiting  for  the  water  to  boil,  it  was  proposed  to  take 
an  account  of  stock  in  the  larder. 

Fortunately  there  were  two  large  loaves  of  bread  baked 
on  Saturday,  and  when  they  were  finished,  they  could 
call  on  the  baker;  there  was  enough  tea,  and  coffee,  and 
sugar,  and  rice,  and  oatmeal,  and  '  such  things,'  as  Jamie 
called  them,  to  last  a  month  ;  there  was  cold  beef  left 
from  Sunday;  there  were  two  pies,  and  a  good  supply  of 
cookies  and  ginger-snaps;  and  altogether  they  were  pretty 
well  provisioned  for  a  siege.  Besides,  a  man  came  every 
day  with  milk;  and  another  one  brought  fresh  eggs  and 
butter  twice  a  week. 

"Now,  Ross,"  said  Herbert,  briskly,  "can  you  make 
coffee?" 

"Why,  yes,"  was  the  rather  hesitating  reply;  "it  is 
easy  enough  to  make;  but  you'd  better  make  the  tea,  as- 
you're  the  only  one  to  drink  it." 

"You'll  have  to  grind  the  berries  first,"  was  the  quiet 


suggestion,  as  the  new  cook  was  about  to  put  them  into 
the  coffee-pot  whole. 

The  coffee-mill  was  found,  and  the  berries  were  ground 
after  a  fashion;  but  Ross  pronounced  it  hard  work.  His 
cousin  did  not  interfere  with  him  again,  as  he  knew  I  hat 
he  would  be  far  more  likely  to  remember  what  he  learned 
from  experience.  Kven  when  a  superabundant  supplv  of 
water  was  poured  on  the  grains,  he  still  kept  silence.  But 
he  quietly  prepared  what  looked  a  very  generous  supply 
of  tea  for  one  person;  and  first  he  sHthe  kettle  on  ao-ain 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  lire. 

"  II  has  boiled  once,"  said  Ross. 

"  I  know  it."  was  the  reply.  "  But  it  must  boil  at  the 
moment  it  is  used;  and  if  it  were  not  so  late,  I  would  put 
on  fresh  water,  which  is  far  better.  Uncle  Reginald  had  a 
kettle-holder  on  which  was  worked  in  cross  stitch  : 

'Except   (lie  ki'ttlo  boilinu    IN'. 
Fillin.L'  111''  TIM  put.  spoils  tin-  T.' 

I  used  to  admire  this  very  much  as  a  little  boy,  because  a 
teakettle  and  teapot  were  worked  on  the  holder  instead  of 
the  words,  and  there  was  a  great  capital  for  '  tea.'  " 

"It  won't  boil  there,"  suggested  Jamie,  as  the  teapot 
was  placed  on  the  back  of  the  stove;  "  and  there's  lots  of 
room  here  near  the  coffee." 

"It  does  not  need  to  boil,"  was  the  unexpected  reply: 
"  that  would  spoil  it.  It  needs  only  to  steep  for  about 
ten  minutes." 

The  brothers  thought  Herbert  something  of  a  crank. 
and  then  continued  to  think  so  until  both  the  beverages 
had  been  tested.  The  coffee,  which  was  boiled  hard, 
proved  sloppy  and  full  of  large  grounds  when  it  was 
poured  out,  as  there  had  been  nothing  done  to  clear  it: 
and  after  the  first  taste,  Ross  and  Jamie  set  down  their 
cups  in  disgust. 

"Have  some  tea,"  said  Herbert,  hospitably;  and  he 
poured  a  bright  amber-colored  fluid  into  the  two  clean 
cups  which  he  had  arranged  on  the  table  in  readiness. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  tea  was  so  good,"  remarked  Ross, 
as  he  emptied  his  cup,  and  Jamie  echoed  his  praises.  • 

"  It's  easy  enough  to  make  it  good,"  replied  their  cousin, 
"  if  people  will  only  remember  to  have  things  just  right. 
The  dry  tea  must  be  good,  to  begin  with,  as  this  certainly 
is;  the  water  must  be  boiling  at  the  moment  it  is  used, 
while  the  tea  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil  for  a  moment. 
There  should  be  a  teaspoonful  of  tea  for  each  person,  and 
as  much  water  as  there  are  cups  to  be  poured.  I  know," 
he  added,  coloring  a  little.  "  that  you  think  it  odd  enough 
I  should  know  about  such  things;  but  Uncle  Reginald 
always  said  that  to  be  able  to  make  good  tea  and  coffee, 
and  to  cook  a  few  simple  dishes,  was  the  very  foundation 
of  comfort  in  camping  out,  and  useful  even  to  a  man  in 
many  ways." 

"It  does  seem  queer,  though."  said  Ross,  reflectively, 
"  for  men  to  have  anything  to  do  with  cooking." 

"You'd  think  it  queerer  to  have  nothing  to  eat  or 
drink."  was  the  laughing  reply.  "Besides,  are  not  the 
best  cooks  in  your  hotels  and  grand  houses  men?" 

The  boys  were  obliged  to  admit  that  they  were ;  and 
Herbert  added,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  kindling  eye, 
"Not  that  it  makes  any  difference,  for  all  I  care  for  is 
to  be  like  Uncle  Reginald  in  everything — just  the  grand 
good  man  that  lie  was." 

"Well, "said  Jamie,  as  they  finally  sat  down  to  a  tol- 
erably good  breakfast,  "it's  fun  to  keep  house,  and  get 
things  to  eat.  We'll  have  beef  for  dinner,  and  for  tea  we 
can  have  cake  and  jam." 

"What  will  become  of  the  dishes ;"  asked  Ross,  sud- 
denly. "  They'll  all  get  dirty,  and  we  shall  have  nothing 
to  eat  from." 

"We  might  wash  them,  I  suppose,"  said  Herbert; 
but  he  did  not  speak  enthusiastically.  Washing  the  soiled 
dishes  afterward  is  not  so  exhilarating  as  the  excitement 
of  getting  a  meal. 
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"  I'll  ir<>  for  Mrs.  Slight."  said  I  loss,  in  a  tour  of  relief, 
"  and  she  can  wash  the  dishes  and  the  clothes  and  —  e\  <T\ 
thing." 

Jamie  warmly  seconded  this  mot  ion.  and  volunteered 
to  aCCOmpanj  his  hrollier.  while'  HerheiM  was  honorably 
dismissed,  with  a  vole  of  thanks  fur  his  services. 

Mrs.  Slight  was  an  unusually  In-oad  and  amiable  person, 
who  took  in  washing,  and  dill  a  little  of  everything  by 
which  she  could  earn  an  honest  living.  Every  one  went 
to  her  in  an  emergency,  and  her  large  hrood  of  children 
earlj  learned  to  take  care  of  themselves  that  their  moth- 
er might  take  care  of  other  people.  While  obliging  all, 
Mrs.  Slight,  had  her  favorites,  and  she  considered  it  an 
especial  privilege  and  honor  to  go  to  the  rectory.  Now, 
however,  slie  had  two  children  "down  sick,"  and  another 
in  a  half-way  condition  between  down  and  up.  She 
said  "she  was.  so  to  speak,  tied;  but  she  was  just  too  sorry 
for  the  poor  young  gentlemen,  and  she'd  contrive  to  look 
in  about  dusk,  and  wind  'em  up  for  the  night.'' 

"Sounds  as  though  we  were  clocks,"  said  Ross,  in  tell- 
ing their  adventures  to  Herbert. 

But  it  was  quite  time  to  hurry  off  to  school,  and  after 
school  there  came  a  loving  joint  letter  from  papa  and 
mamma,  who  were  both  enjoying  the  sea-air,  and  papa 
already  felt  better.  Three  weeks,  they  said,  would  prob- 
ably be  the  extent  of  their  stay,  and  they  hoped  to  find 
evervthing  right  on  their  return  home,  and  to  hear  a 
good  account  from  Bridget  as  well  as  from  their  boys. 

"They  won't  hear  much  from  Bridget,"  was  the  laugh- 
ing comment,  as  they  all  enjoyed  the  letter. 

Then  they  sat  down  to  write  a  joint  answer,  each  part 
of  which  was  read  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  others. 
Jamie,  who  was  no  great  scribe,  contributed  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"DARLING  MAMMA  AND  PAPA,— We're  getting  on  first- 
rate,  and  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  having  such  a 
good  time,  and  that  papa  is  better.  It's  as  lonely  here 
as  the  Mammoth  Cave  without  yon.  and  we're-  in  an  aw- 
ful mess.  You'd  never  guess  \\  hat's  happened.  Bridget 
went  away  while  we  were  asleep,  and  left  us  an  affec- 
tionate letter  to  say  that  somebody's  baby  was  having  a 
lit  and  wanted  her,  and  she  didn't  like  it  because  Herbert 
didn't  like  her  tea.  We  don't  think  she  knew  very  much 
about  cooking.  Mrs.  Slight,  is  coming  to  wind  us  up, 
and  we're  very  happy.  We  shall  surprise  you  when 
von  come  back.  I  needn't,  say  anything  about  Ross  and 
Herbert  because  they're  writing  too.  Please  write  soon 
ayain.  From  your  loving  son.  JAMIE." 

"I  think,"  said  Herbert, very  quietly,  "that  I  wouldn't 
quite  send  that." 

"  Wouldn't  you.'"  asked  Jamie,  in  a  disappointed  tone, 
lie  had  thought  it  a.  fine  production. 

"  No;  for,  you  see,  it  would  worry  your  father  and  mo- 
ther to  know  that  Bridget  lias  left  us,  and  that  would 
spoil  all  the  good  the  air  is  doing  my  uncle.  Don't  you 

aiil-ee  with    me.   RosS?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  after  a  moment's  thought.  "I 
do.  But  I'm  rather  wondering.  Herbert,  how  we  shall 
LTet  along.  There  are  a  good  many  days,  you  know,  in 
three  weeks,  and  three  meals  in  each  day.  We  don't 
know  how  to  cook  if  we  wanted  to.  and  it  wouldn't  do 
to  get  a  stranger  in  the  house  while  mamma  is  away; 
and  altogether,  it's  hard  to  tell  what  to  do." 

"I  say,"  exclaimed  Herbert,  with  quite  a  flush  of  ex- 
citement on  bis  usually  quiet  face,  "Mrs.  Slight  thinks 
she  can  take  the  clothes  home  to  wash,  and  come  in  now 
and  then  to  sweep  and  see  that  we  do  not  get  up  to  our 
eyes  in  disorder.  I  can  cook  beefsteak  and  mutton- 
chops,  and  things  like  that,  and  you  can  soon  learn. 
We'll  let  Jamie  peel  the  potatoes  and  shell  the  pease." 

Jamie  looked  a  little  doleful  at  the  prospect  of  useful- 


ess opening  before  him.  but  he  answered,  bravely ;  "All 
right.  I'll  do  my  share." 

"  Now,"  continued  Herbert,  with  great  interest,  "let's 
pretend  that  we  are  camping  out." 

"Or  in,"  suggested  Ross. 

"  Either  way."  was  the  smiling  rejoinder.  "But  if  we 
really  ict'i'i'  in  camp,  we'd  not  mind  the  work  at  all. 
It's  such  a  grand  thing  that  uncle's  getting  better  already 
that,  we  must  give  them  no  reason  for  hurrying  home. 
By  the-way,  we've  got  our  beds  to  make,  haven't  we? 
Mrs.  Slight  can't  do  I'riTi//// in/j.  Come  on,  and  I'll  show 
you  how  to  make  a  sea-bed." 

Such  a  tumbling  up  stairs  as  this  invitation  caused. 
And  Ross,  who  could  not  get  over  Jamie's  letter,  said 
that  there  was  some  comfort,  after  all,  in  being  as  lone- 
some as  the  Mammoth  Cave,  for  there  was  no  danger  of 
any  one's  hearing  you. 

Worthy  Mrs.  Slight,  who  had  just  climbed  gracefully 
iu  at  a  window,  for  knocking  and  ringing  appeared  to 
be  of  no  use,  was  rather  stunned  by  the  din;  but  she 
said,  indulgently:  "Bless  their  dear  hearts!  It  does 
one  good  to  find  'em  so  cheerful  when  they've  been  left, 
so  to  speak,  like  babes  in  the  woods." 

Two  of  the  babes  were  trying  to  prevent  their  cousin 
from  making  his  bed  at  all;  and  the  neat  little  iron  bed- 
stead, of  which  their  own  were  exact  copies,  seemed  like- 
ly to  go  without  its  garments.  They  were  a  little  cu- 
rious, however,  about  the  "sea-pie,"  as  Jamie  called  it; 
and  when,  after  putting  on  the  under  sheet  and  tucking 
it  in  evenly  all  around,  Herbert  arranged  the  upper  sheet 
and  counterpane  together  in  three  even  parts — one  in  the 
middle,  and  one  folding  under  on  either  side  and  meeting 
in  the  centre — and  laid  it  exactly  in  place;  then,  by  a 
dexterous  movement,  pushing  down  the  top  so  that  a 
kind  of  tunnel  appeared,  into  which  the  sleeper  thrust  his 
feet  and  slid  luxuriously  down,  the  sea -bed  was  pro- 
nounced a  great  success. 

The  brothers  then  ran  off  to  make  two  such  tunnels  in 
their  own  room,  for  it  seemed  a  very  easy  thing  to  do  as 
they  watched  Herbert;  but  after  a  series  of  laughing 
efforts  and  failures,  they  were  obliged  to  ask  his  assist- 
ance. Finally  the  beds  were  in  order  and  the  rooms  put 
straight  after  a  fashion,  but  when  the  boys  had  gone 
down  stairs,  Mrs.  Slight  went  up  for  some  finishing  touch- 
es of  which  they  would  never  have  thought. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


HOW   TO    PLAY   WATER    POLO. 

11V  IJENJAMIN  NORTHROP. 

VFTER  a  boy  has  learned  how  to  swim  correctly,  so 
that  he  does  not  waste  any  of  his  strength  in  the  wa- 
ter, let  him  learn  how  to  play  water  polo,  and  then  let 
him  play  it  as  often  as  he  can.  He  will  learn  more 
about  swimming  in  ten  games  of  water  polo  than  be 
would  in  fifteen  weeks  of  solitary  practising. 

Up  to  the  present  time  water  polo  has  been  played  in- 
doors only,  in  big  swimming-tanks,  in  the  athletic  clubs 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  and  other  Eastern  cit- 
ies. But  it  can  be  played  out-of-doors  in  any  body  of 
still  water,  and  the  Water  Polo  Club  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  are  contemplating  playing  the  champion- 
ship games  this  summer  in  the  deep  water  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  What  this  club  can  do  in  the  Sound,  any  club 
of  boys  can  do  in  a  lake  or  pond,  or  even  in  a  pool  in  a 
river  where  the  current  is  not  strong  enough  to  affect  the 
players  or  the  ball  perceptibly. 

It  takes  six  players  to  make  a  water-polo  team,  and  it 
takes  two  teams  to  play  a  game.  As  in  football,  on  each 
side  there  is  a  centre  rush,  a  left-end  and  a  right-end 
player,  answering  to  quarter  backs,  a  half  back,  and  two 
goal-keepers,  called  full  backs.  The  centre  rushes  face 
each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  tank,  and  between  them 
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the  ball  is  thrown  when  the  game  is  begun.  The  strug- 
gle is  to  get  the  ball  down  to  the  goal  of  the  opposing 
side.  It  is  a  merry  game,  and  a  rough  one,  too.  The 
players  must,  know  how  to  dive,  and  even  to  sit  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  while  the  players  of  the  other  side 
search  around  for  them  and  for  the  ball. 

The  boy  who  wants  to  make  a  first-class  water-polo- 
player  must  not  be  afraid  of  a  ducking.  The  diagram 
which  accompanies  this  description  will  give  an  excel- 
lent rule  for  the  positions  of  the  players  and  the  goals. 
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But  woe  be  unto  him  if  lie  makes  a  straight  surface 
fight  for  the  goal!  Sometimes  this  fight  is  necessary, 
but  all  the  same,  woe  unto  the  man  who  makes  it,  for  he 
is  pushed  and  poked  and  hugged  and  ducked  and  pulled 
and  hauled,  this  way  and  that,  until  he  gives  up  the  ball 
or  escapes  from  his  persecutors  and  touches  goal.  It 
would  look  odd  and  unseemly  on  dry  land  to  see  a  man 
calmly  wind  his  legs  around  another  man's  neck  and 
pi'ivh  on  his  shoulders,  while  driving  his  head  down  un- 
til his  chin  almost  rests  on  his  chest,  but  in  a  polo  tank 
it  is  regular  and  extremely  seemly.  It  is  simply  the  neck 
tackle,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  game  where  it  was  not 
used.  The  time  of  the  game  is  twenty  minutes. 

The  rules  of  water  polo  are  as  follows: 

"The  ball  must  he  an  Association  Football,  No.  3,  painted  white,  not 
less  than  eight  nor  more  than  nine  inches  in  diameter. 

"The  goals  to  he  boards  four  feet  long  and  twelve  inches  wide,  mark- 
ed with  '  <;<JAL'  in  large  letters,  one  to  be  placed  at  either  end  of  the 
tank,  eighteen  inches  above  the  water-line. 

"To  score  a  goal  the  board  must  be  touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hand 
of  an  opposing  player,  and  the  greatest  number  of  goals  to  count  game. 

"The  contesting  teams  shall  consist  of  six  on  a  side,  with  one  reserve 
man,  who  can  take  the  place  of  one  of  Ids  side  in  case  of  disablement, 
and  receive  prize  if  on  winning  side. 

"Time  of  play  twenty  minutes — ten  minutes  eacli  wav,  and  five  min- 
utes' rest  at  half-time. 

"  The  captains  shall  be  playing  members  of  teams  they  represent,  and 
shall  toss  for  choice  for  ends  of  tank,  the  ends  to  be  changed  at  half- 
time. 

"  The  referee  of  game  shall  throw  the  ball  into  the  centre  of  the  tank  ; 
the  start  for  the  ball  only  to  be  made  at  the  sound  of  the  whistle. 

"  Ball  going  out  of  the  tank  to  be  thrown  in  centre  opposite  when-  it 
n '« issea  the  bounds. 

"No  player  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  an  opponent  unless  such  op- 
ponent is  in  actual  contact  with  the  ball,  or  within  three  feet  of  it. 
Any  player  transgressing  this  rule  shall  be  guiltv  of  a  foul.  It  shall 
also  be  a  foul  to  hold  any  player  by  any  part  of  his  costume. 


The  men  take  their  places  in  two  lines,  one  line  at  each 
end  of  the  tank,  and  when  the  referee  blows  a  whistle  he 
throws  the  ball  into  the  water,  and  the  twelve  men  dive 
simultaneously  and  swim  with  all  possible  speed  for  the 
ball.  The  ball  is  a  rubber  football  painted  white,  so  that 
it  can  be  distinguished  in  the  water  upon  which  it  floats. 
The  centre  rush  is  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  as  he 
is  chosen  for  that  post  of  honor  because  of  his  speed  as 
a  swimmer,  he  is  usually  the  first  man  to  reach  the  ball. 
The  opposing  centre  rushes  reach  the  ball  almost  at  the 
same  instant.  The  fortunate  player  clutches  it,  and  tries 
to  toss  it  over  his  head  to  some  of  the  swimmers  of  his 
own  team  who  are  behind  him.  Sometimes  he  succeeds 
and  sometimes  he  fails.  Often  he  fumbles  the  ball,  and 
that  is  bad,  very  bad  for  him  and  his  team.  If  he  does 
manage  to  get  the  ball  into  the  hands  of  his  own  players, 
the  man  who  catches  it  proceeds  at  once  to  hide  it,  and  to 
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get  through  the  opposing  lines  to  the  enemy's  goal.  Some- 
times he  does  this  by  diving  and  swimming  under  water. 
Other  times  he  hides  the  ball  deftly  between  his  legs  and 
swims  with  his  arms  alone.  By  this  means  he  deceives 
the  other  side,  and  possibly  wins  the  goal. 


' 


THE  BALL  BETWEEN  THE  LEGS. 

"A  mark  shall  be  made  four  feet  from  each  goal  on  side  of  tank  and 
a  line  drawn  across.  No  player  may  come  within  his  opponent's  goal- 
line  until  the  ball  is  put  in  play  within  it.  The  goal-keepers  of  the  side 
are  alone  exempt  from  this  rule.  It  shall  be  a  foul  to  cross  the  line 
•ihead  of  the  ball. 

"  Upon  a  goal  being  gained  the  opposing  teams  return  to  their  own 
ends  of  the  tank,  and  the  ball  is  thrown  by  the  referee  into  the  centre 
on  pl;<v  being  resumed. 

"Teams  shall  have  an  umpire  at  each  goal  -line,  who,  upon  goal  being 
made,  shall  notify  referee,  who  will  blow  a  whistle  and  announce  the 
sami 

"The  referee  shall  decide  all  fouls,  and  if  in  his  opinion  a  player 
commits  a  foul,  he  shall  caution  the  team  for  the  b'rst  offence,  and  for 
the  second,  same  team  making  the  foul,  shall  forfeit  one  goal.  After  a 
foul  is  made  the  ball  shall  be  placed  in  play  by  referee  in  the  centre  of 
the  tank.  Restart  to  be  made  at  sound  of  whistle. 

"Time  occupied  by  disputes  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  in  the  time  of 
the  play." 

These  are  the  rules  of  the  game.  Now  for  the  water. 
The  New  York  Athletic  Club  tank  is  sixty-eight  feet  long 
and  eighteen  feet  wide.  At  one  end  the  water  is  seven 
feet  deep,  and  at  the  other  five  feet  six  inches.  For  boys 
a  stretch  of  water  about  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet 
wide  is  recommended.  The  bottom  should  have  a  gentle 
slope,  and  should  be  smooth.  At  first  no  boys  should 
play  in  water  that  is  over  their  chins  in  depth.  But  after 
they  have  become  proficient  in  the  game  they  can  safely 
play  in  water  part  of  which  is  beyond  their  depth.  To 
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lix  the  goal  and  goal  line,  drive  loinr  -.lakes  into  the  bot- 
tom, and  fasten  the  goal  hoard  to  two  of  them,  and  the 
goal-line  to  two  more.  ll  is  well  to  shut  ill  the  playing 
space  by  cords  drawn  from  slakes  driven  into  the  bottom 
at  the  four  corners  of  I  lie  space.  This  cord  should  be  at 
lea^l  two  feet  above  ihe  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  use- 
ful mereh  to  keep  the  players  at  all  I  imes  within  lilies 
during  the  game.  With  a  little  ingenuity  and  the  prop- 
er hodv  of  water,  any  hoys  who  know  how  to  swim  can 
play  polo,  and  they  can  have  as  good  a  game  as  the  men 
have  in  their  tiled  tanks. 

I'.iil  before  the  game  is  begun,  let  me  give  a  little  ad 
vice  to  beginners,  which  (ius  Sundstrom,  the  champion 
swimmer  of  the  world,  and  swimming-master  of  the  New- 
York-  Athletic  C'luh,  has  prepared  especially  for  young- 
sters. It  is  the  same  that  he  imparts  tuice  a  week  to  the 
sons  of  the  club  members  when  he  teaches  them  to  play 
polo  in  the  little  tank  in  the  club-house. 

In  practising;  for  water  polo,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  players  should  be  able  to  see  under  water.  The 
water,  of  course,  should  be  clear  and  free  from  obstruc- 
tions, such  as  Moating  chips  or  bits  of  wood  or  weeds  or 
moss.  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  see  under  salt  water  as  un- 
der fresh  water.  The  boi  i  oin  shou  Id  be  gravelly  or  sandy 
and  not  muddy. 

The  beginner  should  accustom  himself  to  open  his  eyes 
under  water.  When  he  can  do  this,  let  him  hold  out  his 
hand  before  his  face,  say  live  inches  from  his  nose. 
When  he  can  see  the  lingers  distinctly,  let  him  gradually 
increase  the  distance  until  he  can  see  the  fingers  with  Ins 
arm  extended  to  its  full  length.  Then  let  him  bend  one 
finger  and  hold  up  three.  When  he  can  distinguish  tin.-, 
movement  with  his  eyes,  he  is  ready  to  begin  polo,  so  far 
as  this  exercise  is  concerned. 

Diving  is  another  requisite  for  the  game.  Beginners 
should  practise  the  shallow  dive  which  .Mr.  Sundstrom 
described  in  his  article  in  Yor\<;  PEOPLE  upon  swim- 
ming. This  plunge  carries  the  player  a  long  distance 
under  the  water,  and  does  not  bring  him  directly  down  to 
the  bottom,  as  the  deep  dive  does.  The  player  must  also 
practise  swimming  under  water,  swimming  noiselessly 
and  swiftly.  He  must  also  practise  swimming  entirely 
with  his  feet,  or  entirely  with  his  arms.  Each  of  these 
exercises  is  necessary. 

Treading-  water  is  essential   in   polo.      When  a   player 
has  the  ball  in  band,  and  throws  it  to  another  player,  lie 
must   raise  his  body  out  of  the   water,  and   to  do  this  he 
must   he  able  to  tread  water.       In   polo,  throwing  the  ball 
is  one    of  the    chief   plays.      Beginners   should  devote   a 
large  part  of  their  practice  to  this  feat.     They  should  be- 
gin by  treading  water  at  one, 
end  of  the  pool  and  throw- 
ing the  ball  to  some  player 
at   the   other  end.      Indeed, 
a    portion   of  every  practice 
should  be   given    to   tossing 
and  catching    the   ball,  just 
as     baseball  -  players    do,    to 
warm  themselves  up  before 
I  hey  go  into  a  match  game. 
The  beginner  should     learn 
to  save   his    wind    and  con- 
trol     Ins     hreatliing.        It    is 
sometimes  necessary  for  him 
to    remain    under    water  for 
several  seconds,  and   he  caii- 
nol   do   this   without  consid- 
erahie  practice. 

Swift,    swimming    is    one 
of    the    chief    factors  in    the 
game,  but  that  is  something 
that   coiiies  naturally  to  the 
TKKAIUM;  WAIKR.  player  with  practice.     When 
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lie  can  do  all  these  fairly  well,  let  him  get  together  a  club 
composed  of  two  teams,  one  the  "regular"  and  the  other 
the  '"scrub"  team,  and  begin  regular  work.  (If  course 
the  members  of  I  he  regular  team  are  the  picked  players, 
ami  are  superior  to  those  on  the  scrub  learn.  In  practice 
these  learns  should  be  divided.  One-half  of  the  regular 
learn,  for  instance,  should  keep  goal  and  act  as  centre 
rush  for  the  si-rub  team,  and  one  half  of  the  scrub  team 
should  act  as  ipiarter  and  half  hacks  for  the  regular  team. 
This  would  bring  the  best  men  directly  against  each  oth- 
er. It  is  this  kind  of  practice  that  wins  matches,  and 
makes  the  hoys  strong,  long  -winded,  hard-muscled  play- 
ers, as  much  at  home  in  the  water  as  on  the  land,  a  credit 
to  themselves,  their  team,  and  the  royal  game  that  they 
are  playing. 
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TOMMY    AM)   THE    KINO. 

"  TP<  )MMY,"  said  his  mamma,  as  she  saw-  his  eyes  begin- 
-I.  ning  to  go  at  half-mast,  "it's  time  you  were  in  bed; 
and  mind,"  severely,  "  I  want  you  to  get  up  promptly 
when  you  are  called  in  the  morning.  I  don't  want  to 
have  to  call  twice." 

"  Yessum,"  said  Tommy,  sulkily,  as  he  stumbled  sleep- 
ily up  stairs,  and  added,  "I  wish  I's  a  King,  so  I  could 
do  jus'  as  I  please,  an'  I  wouldn't  never  get  up  till  I  got 

read\    " 

Tommy  rolled  sleepily  into  bef1,  and  lay  there  thinking 
how  much  he  was  going  to  hate  to  get  up  in  the  morning, 
and  how  cruel  it  was  to  treat  a  poor  boy  that  way,  till  he 
muttered  again.  "  I  wish  I's  a  King." 

"  Wish  you  were  a  King,  do  you?"  said  a  funny,  stuffy 
little  voice  a  long  way  oft'.  "  Well,  maybe  we'll  let  you 
try  it  some  day." 

Tommy  looked  all  around,  and  finally  saw  that  the 
voice  came  from  the  bureau  at  the  end  of  the  room — or  no, 
it  wasn't  really  a  bureau  now;  it  was  a  throne,  and  on  it 
sat  a  very  funny,  very  fat  little  man,  just  like  the  King 
of  Hearts  in  a  puck  of  cards. 

"Well, "said  the  little  man,  still  in  that  queer  stutl'y 
voice,  "  what  do  I  look  like?  Don't  say  I  look  like  a  Jack, 
because  I  don't." 

"Oh  no,"  said  Tommy,  turning  rather  red.  He  had 
been  wondering  whether  the  little  man  was  really  a 
King  or  a  Jack;  he  had  so  much  trouble  in  telling  them 
apart  on  the  cards.  "I  see  now  you're  a  King,  because 
you've  got  whiskers  and  a  sword." 

At  this  the  little  man  became  very  tierce.  "I'm  not  a 
King  because  I've  got  whiskers  and  a  sword,"  he  said,  se- 
verely. ''  I'm  a  King  fora  better  reason  than  that.  You 
might  have  whiskers  and  a  sword,  but  would  that  make 
a  King  of  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Tommy,  very  meekly. 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  snorted  the  King.  "And  that  re- 
minds me.  I  heard  you  say  you  wished  you  were  a  King; 
and  as  you  seem  a  bright,  likely  boy,  I  thought  I  might 
take  you  as  an  apprentice  in  the  business." 

"Business!"  said  Tommy;  "I  thought  it  was  plea- 
sure." 

This  reply  tickled  the  King-  so  that  he  laughed  till  he 
nearly  rolled  out  of  his  throne.  "  I  like  you,"  he  gasped, 
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wiping  away  the  tears  of  merriment;  ''I  like  your  spir- 
it. I'll  take  you  as  ;;n  apprentice  to  tlie  business — or  plea- 
sure.  rather. " 

"What  is  the  business;"  said  Tommy. 

"Oil,  the  reigning  business,"  answered  the  King — "  just 
reigningaround  in  a  general  way,  you  know.  You  might 
as  well  begin  to  learn  it  right  now.  It's  not  hard,  unless 
you  get  your  heads  cut  oil'." 

Tommy  thought  he  talked  as  if  he  were  the  two-headed 
girl  at  least,  and  looked  at  bis  shoulders  curiously  to  see  if 
he  seemed  to  have  had  any  extra  heads  pruned  away  so 
far.  Finally  he  said,  "  I  thought  Kings  cut  off  other 
folks'  heads  whenever  they  pleased." 

"Oh  yes,  they  do," said  the  King,  bright  'iiing  a  little. 
"  That's  the  main  fun  of  the  King  business;  but  when 
there's  a  revolution,  the  people  cut  oft'  ours,  and  we  have 
to  get  up  mighty  early  to  get  ahead  of  'em." 

The  mention  of  getting  up  early  sent  a  chill  down 
Tommy's  spine.  lie  looked  about  him.  This  wasn't  his 
bedroom.  It  was  a  long  room  like  a  church  almost;  ami 
people  kept  coming  and  going,  and  bringing  things  and 
taking  them  away,  till  he  felt  quite  dizzy.  He  was  hop- 
ing no  one  would  notice  that  he  was  appearing  at  court 
in  his  night-gown,  and  wondering  why  there  were  so 
many  cats  under  all  the  chairs  and  tables-,  and  getting 
under  everybody's  feet,  when  the  King  said:  "Come  on, 
Tommy;  I'm  going  to  bed.  You  know  I  have  to  get  up 
early  to  head  off  revolutions.'' 

He  followed  the  King  into  another  room,  where  there 
was  an  immense  bed  with  lace-trimmed  pillows. 

"  Now,"  said  the  King,  "  you  can  be  First  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber,  and  help  me  undress.  My,  but  I'm  glad  to 
get  away  from  'em  !" 

"  Who;1'  said  Tommy. 

"  Why,  the  cats,"  answered  the  King,  dismally.  ''Didn't 
you  notice  'em?  Meowing,  wowing-,  prowling  things'. 
How  I  hate  em  I" 

"What  makes  you  let  'em  in;"  said  Tommy. 

"It's  in  the  books,"  said  the  King.  "You  can't  help 
yourself  when  a  thing's  in  the  books.  You  know  'a  cat 
may  look  at  a  King-' — that's  what  the  books  say;  so  here 
they  come  on  in  squads  and  platoons,  and  I  can't  help 
myself.  They  used  to  bring  their  kittens,  too — horrid 
squirming  little  wretches! — but  I  stopped  that.  I  said: 
'  See  here,  there's  reason  in  all  tilings;  the  cats  I'll  stand, 
because  I've  got  to,  but  you  never  saw  any  book  where  it 
said  a  kitten  may  look  at  a  King.  Besides,  half  those 
kittens  haven't  got  their  eyes  open,  and  can't  see,  anyhow.' 
That  stopped  it.  Oh  dear!  would  you  mind  to  pull  those 
jingle-bobs  loose?"  he  continued.  He  had  climbed  into 
bed  by  this  time  with  his  crown  on,  and  as  he  lay  rolling 
his  head  about  and  talking,  the  gilt  knobs  on  the  top  of  it 
continually  caught  in  the  lace  on  his  pillows,  and  either 
jerked  the  crown  half  off,  or  pulled  the  pillow  up  over 
his  face. 

Tommy  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  and  pulled  the 
crown  loose  very  carefully.  "  What  makes  you  wear  it 
to  bed?"  he  said;  "I'd  take  it  off,  if  I  was  you."  Some- 
how he  was  beginning  to  feel  that  there  wasn't  so  much 
fun  in  being  a  King  as  he  thought;  and  he  wasn't  in  the 
least  afraid  of  the  King,  even  if  he  did  say  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  cutting  people's  heads  otf ;  he  even  felt  ratlier 
sorry  for  him. 

' '  Why,  don't  you  know?"  said  the  King.  "  It's  the  books 
again.  Don't  you  know  they  say,  'Uneasy  lies  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown'  ?  So  I  have —  Oh  dear!  would  you 
mind  to  pull  me  loose  again?  I  wish  the  books  would  let 
me  alone.  Goodness  knows  I  let  them  alone!  I  must 
get  a  little  sleep  if  this  thing-  will  let  me.  I  have  to  get 
up  so  early!"  (Tommy  wasn't  sure  whether  the  King  said 
that  last  or  whether  he  said  it  himself.)  ''I  don't  care," 
said  the  King;  "  I'm  a  King,  and  I  do  just  as  I  please — I 
do  just  exactly  as  I  please.  You  can't  cut  the  heads  off 


of  books,  because  they  haven't  got  any,  except  heads  to 
their  chapters,  and  they've  got  too  many  of  them  ;  but  I'm 
a  King,  and  they'd  better  let  me  alone,  for  I  can  do  just 
as  I  plea^i'." 

Tommy  thought  this  was  very  far  from  being  the  ca^e, 
but  he  didn't  say  so;  and  while  he  was  thinking,  UHT,- 
arose  a  shout  outside  the  palace  windows:  "Down  with 
tin-  King!  Down  with  the  King!"  the  voices  cried. 

"<>h  dear !"  said  the  King;  "  I  didn't  get  up  in  tim--  1o 
head  'em  off,  and  there's  another  revolution.  Now  we'll 
all  gi't  our  heads  chopped  oil'!" 

Suddenly  the  cries  changed:  "Long  live  King  Tommy  ! 
Tom  in  ij  .'  TOMMY!" 

"They're  going  to  make  you  King,"  said  the  King  to 
Tommy,  turning  very  pale.  "Don't  let  'em  cut  mv  head 
off." 

Tommy  tried  to  say,  "  I  won't,"  but  the  words  wouldn't 
come,  and  the  King  seemed  to  be  getting-  to  be  only  a 
bolster,  after  all;  and  the  calls  of  Tommy !  Tommy!  that 
came  in  through  the  window  seemed  curiously  familiar, 
when  suddenly  he  rolled  over,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  heard 
his  mother  say,  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 

"Thomas,  if  I  have  to  call  once  more,  I  shall  come  up 
there  and  see  what  keeps  you." 


WHAT   SOME   THINGS    HAVE   COST. 

fl'HK  magnificent  national  Capitol  .-it  Washington  has  cost, 
-L  since  the  laying  of  its  corner-stone  in  1793,  very  nearl\ 
si.".. , i,  luit  the  State  Capitol  of  Xt:\v  York  at  Albany,  al- 
though not  yet  completed  according  to  (lie  architect's  designs, 
has  already  cost  almost  $20,000,01111,  ami  is  the  most  expensive 
building  of  modern  times. 

The  largest  and  most  expensive  City  Hall  in  the  Tinted  States 
is  that  of  Philadelphia,  and  its  principal  tower  is  to  contain  the 
largest  clock  in  the  world. 

The  greatest  price  ever  paid  for  a  Imr.-e  \\  as  >1. ",11.01111.  vjven  by 
Mr.  Malroni  Forbes,  of  Boston,  for  Arion,  which  he  bought  from 
Senator  Stanford,  of  California.  Axtcll,  the  trotter,  brought 
*lo:>.oi«>  when  three  years  old,  while  ill  1891  St.  Blaise  was  sold 
for  $100,000. 

One  hundred  and  three  thousand  dollars  has  been  offered  and 
refused  for  a  Hebrew  Bible  now  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  at 
Koine.  This  makes  it  the  most  valuable  book  in  the  world,  so 
far  as  dollars  and  cents  go. 

In  ll !;{">,  when  the  entire  Dutch  nation  was  crazy  upon  the 
subject  of  tulips,  a  single  bulb  was  sold  for  12200.  At  such 
prices  it  would  pay  better  to  raise  tulips  than  to  own  the  most 
valuable  gold  mine  in  the  world. 

Speaking  of  gold  mines,  where  do  you  suppose  the  most  valu- 
able bit  of  ore  ever  smelted  in  the  world,  so  far  as  is  known,  was 
found?  In  California  or  Australia  or  India  .*  No,  indeed.  It 
was  a  lot  containing  200  pounds  of  quartz-holding  gold  at  the 
rate  of  s.'u.iino  per  ion.  and  was  found  in  a  mine  at  Ishpeming, 
Michigan. 

The  costliest  cigars  ever  exported  from  Havana  were  a  quan- 
tity made  expressly  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  valued  at  $1  !-7 
apiece  in  the  factory. 

The  largest  sum  ever  asked  or  offered  for  a  single  diamond 
was  $2,150,000,  which  the  Prince  of  Hyderabad,  in  India,  agreed 
to  give  the  jeweller  who  then  owned  the  Imperial,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  stone  in  the  world. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  each  possesses 
a  prayer  mat,  or  rug.  made  of  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  valued  at 
something  over  $2,500,000  apiece.  The  largest  and  most  expen- 
sive rug  in  the  world,  made  of  the  ordinary  materials  of  which 
such  things  are  manufactured,  is  owned  by  the  Carltou  Club  of 
London. 

A  broken  wooden  horse,  with  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
pl.-iM'd  when  a  child,  was  recently  sold  for  1000  francs. 

Think  of  paying  $250,000  for  a  single  meal!  That  is  what  a 
wealthy  l.'oman  once  did.  when  he  wished  to  impress  a  do/.en 
guests  with  his  disregard  for  riches. 

The  most  valuable  of  modern  paintings  is  Meissouier's  ••  l^l  !.'' 
which  was  bought  by  a  Frenchman  for  .*?l?0, nun.  The  same'  gen- 
tleman [iaid  $150,000  for  "The  Angelus,"  by  Millet,  of  which  you 
all  have  doubtless  seen  photographs  or  other  reproductions. 
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rs   YOl'Xli    1'KOI'LK. 


VOLl'ME  X1I1. 


I'XCI.E    ,l.\i'K    I. IT    CAUGHT. 

TIIKO.   ••  I    caught    a    fish  tin-  oilier  d:iy  so  hi-;  that    lie    broke 
the  line." 

1'xci.i:  JACK.   "Then  \  on  didn't  g<  -t  linn,  alter  all." 
Tin:,,    "Ob,  \es,  I  did  —  lie  broke  the  line  while  I  was  carry- 
ing him  home." 

MY    DOG. 
J    iiAVr.  a  dog, 

His   name   is  Tray, 

He     likes    111    sleep 

The    h\  elong  day. 

He  sleeps  through  morn 
And   afternoon. 

Then  all  the  night, 
Barks  at  the  moon. 

Perhaps  he  thinks 

,  That  this   is  full, 

But  I  wish   he 

Would  take  the  sun. 


THE    GOAT'S    CHOICE. 
FIRST    GOAT.    "  S  vv,  \Vn.i. IF,  WHICH   i»>   vc  I.IKE    DEBT,  FRESH 

TOM  ATOKS    ou    .    iNNKD  TOMATOKB 

SECOND    GOAT,     "tin      »'\N:,FI>    T<>\t\i"is.    i.v     ALL     MEANS. 
THINK    TllF.   CAN    IS   THE    UKST    1'AUT   OF  THE  TOMAI'" 


AX     IDEA. 

Eitii.L.   "  I'm  just  as  hungry  as  a  big,  big  lion." 
MAMMA.   "  Well,  w  hat   do   yon    think    a   hungry  big,  big    lion 
would  like  to  eat  :'" 

Knnci.  (>!/.''"".'/)•  "Fruit-cake!" 


TROUBLE    AHEAD    FOR    THE    ROOSTER. 
PRESTON.  "I've  got  a  rooster  that  crows  every  night  just  at 

twelve   o'clock." 

Knmui--..   "Is  that  rooster   yours:'     Papa  said   the  other  day 
he'il  uive  lil'i.v  cents  to  know  who  owned  it,  so  I'll  tell  him." 


RIVALS. 

Knur,.  "I  heard  my  mamma  say  that  papa  was  going  to 
linild  a  new  house." 

MAY.  "Pooh!  when  my  papa  wants  a  new  house,  he  doesn't 
have  to  build  it  himself— he  just  buys  it."  ( 


AT    THE    SEASIDE. 

"MAMMA.it   would   he  very  naughty  of  me  to  go  in  bathing 
now  that  you've  told  me  not  to,  wouldn't  it  .'"  said  Jamie. 

••  Very  naughty  indeed.  Jamie." 

••  Well,  suppose  I  happened 
to  lie  sitting  on  the  beach 
with  my  back  to  the  water, 
and  a  great  big  wave  1  didn't 
know  anything  about  should 
come  rolling  in  and  go  all 
over  me  —  would  that  be 
naughty  too  .'" 


THE    SHADY    SIDE. 

'•MAMMA,  may  I  go  down  on  the  beach  to  play  '!"  asked  Ethel. 
••  No  dear.      The  sun  is  too  hot  this  morning." 
••  lint   I'll  gel   in  the  shade,  mamma.      I'll  let  Bobbie  bury  me 
in  the  sand." 


A    REASONABLE    REQUEST 

••  TATA,"  said  little  Francis 
after  he  had  been  playing  on 
the  beach  for  a  few  hours. 
••  let's  buy  a  couple  of  barrels 
and  a  pail,  and  take  the  beach 
and  the  ocean  home  with  us." 


-- 

•          .  "          ,. 

":  ,' 

K&.  "vati-  •,  3 


J.  «.       . 

"~J  •#ii'~-"   "'"t^*":--:'  -  ty^':   «-vJa$»-'" 

*^?.-^  ^vt'^Jsf^feSz^S^  s^*-   >-T-  '- 

^ag&s-^f^     ,~~ 


AT    SUPPER. 

"  WHY  don't  you  eat  your 
.•raekers,  Jack  ?'' 

••  I  don't  like  crackers." 

"  Why,  you  ate  three  a  little 
while  ago." 

••Yes — but  that  was  I.e- 
t.ween  meals.  I  like  every- 
thing then/' 


HAD    A  GRIEVANCE. 

"  I'l  was  very  wi-ony  of  • 

lo  throw-  a  stone  at  that  liti  le 
bird,  liobbie." 

•-  I  don't,  think  so.  He  was 
the  little  bird  that  tells  mam- 
ma about  me  when  I  do 
things." 

•'  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  I  asked  him,"  said  Bob- 
ble, 


? 

A 


.  • 

, 


A    WATCH-DOG. 
"I  HON'T  UEI.IKVK  THAT  Kit;  i.o.}  is   \   \V\TOII-TKK;   AT  AI.I.,"  SAII>  HAL 

TEN    AllM-TKS    NOW,  AND    V<H'    «'AN  T    I  1,1.1.   TIME    i;\     HIM    AT    Al.L." 


*  I'VE    HKRN     LOOKING    AT  HIM    Fi)P. 
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GEORGE     HARRINGTON'S     NAVIGATION. 


BY  W    J.  HENDERSON. 


"  T  F  my  brother  George  is  not  invited,  I  won't  go,"  said 

J_   Nellie  Harrington,  with  great  emphasis. 

"Yes;  but  don't  you  see,  Nellie,  that  George  will  take 
up  the  place  of  one  member  of  the  crew,  and  you  know 
he  is  not  strong  enough  to  pull  on  the  ropes,"  said  Frank 
Morton. 

"  I  know  this,"  replied  Nellie;  "  George  knows  a  great 
deal  more  abopt  navigation  than  the  whole  lot  of  you 
boys  put  together." 

"Yes,"  said  Frank,  "that's  all  right;  but  what  we 
want  on  this  yacht-race  is  not  navigators,  but  sailors — 
fellows  that  can  reef  and  steer.  We  are  not  going  across 
the  ocean,  only  out  around  the  light-ship." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care,"  answered  Nellie;  "  if  my  brother 
George  does  not  get  an  invitation,  you  can  just  count  me 
out  of   the   Ladies'  Day 
Regatta   of    the   Undine 
Yacht  Club,  that's  all." 

"But  we  must  have 
you,  Nellie,"  urged 
Frank;  "you  are  the 
best  sailor  among  the 
girls,  and  you  are  al- 
ways so  jolly,  you 
know." 

"  It's  real  kind  of  you 
to  say  that,  Frank;  but 
George  will  feel  very 
badly  if  he  is  not  invited 
to  go  on  the  Hornet 
with  the  rest  of  us,  and 
he  will  think  I  am  not  a 
very  nice  sister  if  I  go 
when  he  is  left  out;  and 
you  know  that  he  is  so 
good  and  thoughtful  to 
me  that — 

"Well,  all  right,  Nel- 
lie," said  Frank,  regret- 
fully; "I'll  invite  him 
to  go;  but  I  hope  he 
won't  go  down  in  the 
cabin  and  sulk  if  I  ask 
him  to  help  haul  aft- 
sheets  instead  of  heav- 
ing the  lead  and  taking 
cross-bearings,  as  he  is 
always  wishing  to." 

"  I  am  sure  George 
will  be  just  as  much  in- 


terested in  trying  to  make  the  Hornet  win  as  any 
of  us." 

"  Well,  I  wish  he  was  a  better  sailor;  but  he  shall  have 
an  invitation." 

Nellie  Harrington  had  been  just  a  little  spoiled  by  the 
other  girls  and  the  boys  at  Centre  Beach.  She  was  such 
a  bright,  merry  girl  that  they  all  liked  her  very  much, 
and  they  had  all  shown  her  so  plainly  how  greatly  they 
valued  her  society  that  she  was  now  inclined  to  be  a 
little  exacting  in  her  demands.  Still  she  was  really  a 
lovable  girl,  and  was  not  unpleasant  in  her  manner  at 
all.  The  Ladies'  Day  Regatta  of  the  Undine  Yacht  Club 
was  always  the  famous  event  of  the  season  at  Centre 
Beach.  All  the  yachts  entered  every  season,  and  the 
rules  of  the  race  provided  that  each  vessel  should  carry 


IN    ADMIRAHLE    POSITION    FOR    THE    START. 
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one  nun:  for  everj  iive  feet  of  length  on  tin1  water-line, 

and  that  each  man  should  he  accompanied  by  one  lady. 
Frank  Morton  (i \vnci I  a  handsome  .'!l>  foot  keel  sloop  called 
the  lli'i'.nl.  and  lie  had  ipiHe  settled  in  liis  mind  thai  his 
guest  should  he  Xellie.  because  her  presence  would  ill- 
Mire  plenty  of  bright  good  nature  in  the  pally.  He  had 
already  decided  what  hoys  should  constitute  his  crew, 
lull  Nellie  upset  his  plans  hy  insisting  that  her  brother 
George  should  go.  George  knew  all  ahout  yachts,  hut 
he  \\as  not  niiitc  active  enough  to  make  a  tirst  class 
racing  sailor,  and  lie  was  not  a  good  helmsman.  His 
favorite  hraiich  of  maritime  lore  was  navigation,  and  lie 
could  have  conducted  an  ocean  steamer  from  New  York 
to  <(>ueenstown  with  as  much  certainty  as  an  old  officer 
if  he  had  been  called  upon  to  do  so.  Of  course  he  never 
was  called  upon,  so  he  had  to  content  himself  with  taking 
soundings  all  over  (Vntre  Beach  llarhor  and  out  at  sea 
beyond  the  point,  and  with  taking  all  kinds  of  observa- 
tions of  the  sun  ami  stars  whenever  he  could  get  oppor- 
tunities. The'  other  hoys  sneered  and  laughed  at  liis 
labors,  especially  at  his  habit  of  taking  all  his  navigating 
apparatus  with  him  whenever  he  went  out  sailing.  He 

had  a  line  cln neter,  a  sextant,  and  a  lallYa.il  log,  and 

lie  always  took  these  and  his  navigation  tables  with  him 
when  he  went  yachting. 

"What's  the  us,'  of  all  that  truck;"  Frank  Morton 
would  say.  "We  are  not  going  out  of  sight  of  land,  and 
as  long  as  I  have  my  charts  aboard,  and  my  good  com- 
pass in  the  binnacle,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  get  lost." 

"Oh,  I  don't  expect  we  shall  get,  lost,"  George  would 
say.  "  I  just  want  to  practise  a  little." 

"What's  the  good  of  practising  at  a  thing  you'll  never 
have  a  chance  to  use.'  You'll  never  be  a  ship  Captain." 

"No;  but  yon  never  can  tell  when  any  knowledge  you 
have  is  going  to  come  in  handy.  Besides.  1  like  to  study 
navigation  for  its  own  sake." 

And  this  remark  always  con,-luded  the  discussion,  for 
Frank  could  not  understand  why  anyone  should  study  a 
thing  just  for  the  sake  of  study,  and  without  any  espec- 
ial ion  of  ever  making  use  of  it. 

The  morning  of  the  Ladies'  hay  Regatta  was  not  prom- 
ising. It  was  dull,  damp,  warm,  and  cloudy.  It  looked 
a-,  if  it  would  rain  and  be  calm.  Nevertheless  there  was 
'jreat  activity  among  the  Heel  of  yachts  as  early  as  half 
past  eight.  The  big  schooners  and  larger  sloops,  which 
were  to  go  over  the1  long  course,  had  their  broad  white 
mainsails  up  and  the  topsails  stretched  in  flat,  snowy 
triangles  above  them.  Jibs  and  jib-topsails  were  hoisted 
in  "stops";  that  is,  rolled  up  and  tied  with  pieces  of  light 
twine,  which  would  break  when  the  sheets  were  pulled, 
allowing  the  sail  to  spread  to  the'  wind.  Sailors  in  white, 
with  red  worsted  caps,  were  running  about  some  of  the 
decks,  pulling  a  rope  here  and  slackening  one  there. 
I'relty  varnished  boats,  manned  by  well- trained  oars- 
men, were1  gliding  backward  and  forward,  carrying  ladies 
in  handsome  yachting  costumes  to  the  various  yachts. 
The  rhythmic  dick  of  oars  in  the  rowlocks,  the  sharp, 
businesslike  rattle  of  blocks,  the  hoarse  voices  of  sailors, 
and  the  lapping  of  the  ripples  around  hows  mingled  with 
the  merry  talk  and  la  lighter  of  t  he  ladies  and  gentlemen  : 
and  in  spite  of  the  threatening  skies,  it  was  a  brilliant 
scene.  Frank  Morion's  sloop  was  the  only  yacht  in  the 
fleet  whose  crew  consisted  of  mere  boys  and  girls,  but  the 
young  men  and  young  ladie.s  on  the  other  :'.(>  foot  sloops 
knew  that  the  Ifnrur/  was  a  tlier  and  hard  to  beat.  The 
only  thing  they  could  count  on  wa.s  the  superior  skill  of 
oliier  heads. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Frank,  when  all  his  crew  were 
aboard,  "I  want  Nellie  ]  larriiiL'lon  to  take  turns  with  me 
in  steering,  because,  you  all  know,  she  is  the  best  helms- 
man we  have." 

The  crew  assented  \\ith  one  voice,  while  Nellie  blushed 
and  looked  pleased 


'•  ( ieor'j-e  I  larringUm,  Harry  Fellowes,  and  Ferris  Lock- 
wool  I  \\ill  i. ml  main-sheet  and  backstays,  and  Will  Short 
and  liennv  I'.rice  will  look  after  the  head-sheets  and 
ground  tackle.  The  girls  can  lend  a  hand  wherever  it 

may  he  m ssary.  but  I  guess  we  can  handle  her  without 

them.      I  iocs  that  suit  every  one?" 

The  arrangement  appeared  to  be  satisfactory,  except 
that  George  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Frank  had 
not  provided  for  the  topsail.  Nellie  looked  triumphant- 
ly at  Krank.  as  much  as  to  say.  "You  see  he  is  as  good 
a  sailor  as  any  of  you."  Frank  said  the  forecastle  men. 
Short  and  Brice,  must  look  after  the  topsail  unless  the\ 
were  busy  and  the  after-hands  idle. 

Bang! 

"There's  the  preparatory  gun,"  exclaimed  Frank,  "  and 
we  are  not  under  way  yet.  Get  the  anchor  up  lively, 
hoys,  and  stand  by  to  break  out.  the  jib.  Go  forward  and 
lend  a  hand.  George;  we're  all  right  aft." 

Will  Short  and  Benny  Brice  were  smart  hands,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  they  sang  out,  "Anchor's  up  and  down  !" 

"  Shove  out  the  boom  to  port !  Haul  aft  the  starboard 
jib-she"t  :  Trip  the  anchor!  Draw  away  the  jib!" 

Another  moment  and  the  Hornet,  under  mainsail,  top- 
sail, and  jib,  was  gliding  slowly  along  on  the  starboard 
tack  toward  the  starting-line. 

"I  don't  care  if  it  rains  pitchforks,"  said  Mamie  Brice. 
"  It's  just  glorious,  anyhow.  I  hope  we'll  get  some  more 
wind." 

"  You'll  get  all  you  want  before  we  come  back,"  said 
George  Harrington. 

"That's  riirht.  old  navigator,"  cried  Ferris  Lock  wood; 
"  you've  got  your  museum  aboard,  and  you  know  it  all." 

The  boys  and  girls  all  laughed. 

L'  I've  brought  my  instruments  and  books  along,"  said 
George.  "Some  day  they'll  come  in  handy.  My  chart 
might  he  useful  even  in  a  race.  Yon  know  I've  made  a 
good  many  soundings  along  the  edges  of  the  shoals, 
where  the  government,  charts  are  not  tilled  out." 

"  Oh,  bother  your  soundings!"  exclaimed  Harry  Fel- 
lowes. in  a  good-natured  manner.  "We  don't  want  to 
sail  over  the  shoals;  we  want,  to  win  the  race." 

"  Heady  about!"  commanded  Frank,  and  all  hands  be- 
came silent  and  attentive.  "  Hard-a-lee !" 

He  put  down  the  helm,  the  crew  trimmed  the  sheets, 
and  the  yacht  came  about.  She  was  now  in  an  admirable 
position  for  the  start,  and  at  that  instant  the  second  gun 
was  lireil. 

"  Now,  boys."  said  Frank,  "  it's  a  long  leg  on  this  tack. 
All  hands  aft  on  the  main-sheet.  The  Hornet  likes  her 
boom  almost  amidships.  Heave,  now  !  Block  her  right 
down." 

The  boys  pulled  with  a,  will,  and  even  the  girls  took 
hold  and  helped.  The  Hornet  got  over  the  line  second 
in  her  class,  and  wa.s  then  and  there  cheered  by  the  spec- 
tators on  the  steamer.  But  now  began  one  of  those  ex- 
hausting races  with  which  old  yachtsmen  are  familiar, 
when  the  winds  are  light  and  changeful,  and  there  is  no 
rest  for  the  crew.  The  set  of  the  sails  must  be  constant 
ly  changed,  and  the  skipper  is  at  his  wits'  end.  Long  he- 
fore  the  llnnii't  reached  the  light-ship,  which  was  the 
outer  mark  of  the  course.  George  Harrington  was  tired 
out.  He  benan  to  turn  pale,  and  his  sister  was  uneasy. 

"That's  what  I  expected."  grumbled  Frank  Morton. 
"  He  is  no  good  in  a  racing  crew." 

Nellie  heard  the  remark,  and  bit  her  lip  with  vexation. 
A  few  minutes  later,  George,  who  had  not  heard  anything, 
said,  with  a  faint  smile: 

"  Frank,  I'm  clean  done  up,  and  I  must  go  below,  and 
lie  down  for  a  minute.  You'll  be  on  this  tack  at  least 
half  an  hour.  C'all  me  when  you're  ready  to  go  about." 

And  so  saying  he  descended  to  the  cabin  and  stretched 
himself  on  a  locker. 

"Well,  that's  pretty  cool,"  said  Frank. 
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"  Now,  Frank."  said  Nellie,  "  I  don't  want  to  hear  any 
more  unkind  speeches  about  George.  He  lias  been  work- 
ing like  a  dog,  and  if  you're  not  satisfied  to  have  him 
rest.  I'm  here  to  take  his  place." 

"()li.  you  know  very  well  you  can't  do  such  work." 

"But."  cried  Ferris  Lockwood.  "she  can  steer.  Let 
her  steer,  and  you  take  George's  place  in  the  crew." 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  the  other  liny.-..  "  that's  the  idea." 

With  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  Nellie  took 
tlie  wheel,  and  exerted  herself  to  make  every  inch  of  can- 
vas doits  work-.  Time  passed,  and  George  was  fast  asleep. 

"  Let  him  sleep."  said  Benny  Brice.  "  I'm  sure  we  are 
just  as  well  off  as  possible." 

"Yes."  said  Frank,  "  the  A-.nlf<i  lias  the  luck  to-day. 
and  I  don't  see  how  we  can  do  better  than  we  are  doing. 
We're  going  to  lose  the  ran-,  and" — lowering  his  voice — 
"all  because  we  have  a  Jonah  aboard." 

In  a  short  time  the  race  homeward  began.  All  at  once 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  southeast,  and  freshened  up.  The 
jib-topsail  was  taken  in.  and  sheets  were  eased.  The 
yacht  now  had  the  wind  a  point  forward  of  the  beam. 
and  was  dashing  forward  at  a  speed  which  promised  to 
make  the  ten  miles  between  the  light-ship  and  the  harbor 
point  a  brief  run.  Suddenly  Will  Short  sang  out. 

"Fog!" 

"I  knew  it!"  exclaimed  Frapk.  "Bound  to  come  in 
like  a  flash  with  this  wind  on  such  a  day.  and  it's  breezing 
up  all  the  time." 

"We'll  be  shut  in  by  it  in  about  five  minutes,"  said 
Harry  Fellowes,  nervously. 

"That's  so,"  said  Ferris  Lockwood,  "and  we're  bowl- 
ing along  pretty  fast." 

"I  wish  we  didn't  have  the  girls  aboard, "said  Benny 
Brice. 

"We're  not  afraid, "declared  Mamie  Brice. 

"Bully  for  you!"  exclaimed  Harry  Fellowes. 

"You'd  better  call  George,"  said  Nellie  Harrington. 

"What  for?"  asked  Frank. 

"You  take  my  advice,  Frank. "said  Nellie. 

Frank  was  anxious  to  please  her.  and  did  as  she  re- 
quested. 

George  came  on  deck  rubbing  his  eyes.  "Time  to  go 
about;"  he  asked. 

"  Look  around  quickly,  George,"  said  Nellie. 

Her  earnestness  and  the  grave  faces  about  him  aroused 
the  boy.  He  swept  the  narrowing  horizon  with  his  eyes. 

"Great  Scott !"  he  exclaimed,  and  disappeared  down  the 
cabin  steps  with  a  bound. 

He  came  up  again  immediately  with  his  chart  and  azi- 
muth compass.  An  azimuth  compass  is  one  which  has  a 
sighting  attachment  on  its  top  for  taking  bearings.  Georire 
rapidly  put  the  compass  ill  a  good  position  on  top  of  the 
deck-house,  and  spread  the  chart,  which  he  asked  two 
girls  to  hold  down.  He  handed  to  Frank  a  pencil  and 
pad. 

"Write  as  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  squinting  through  the 
sights  on  the  compass.  "  Harbor  point  bearing  northeast 
a  quarter  east ;  bell  buoy  bearing  southeast  by  east.  Got 
that?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Frank. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  George,  drawing  his  parallel  rulers 
from  his  pocket  and  laying  them  on  the  chart.  "  give  me 
the  pencil." 

At  that  moment  the  fo^  swept  across  the  Honiefi* 
decks,  and  in  an  instant  she  was  shut  out  from  view  of 
everything  by  the  cold  gray  mist. 

"We  shall  run  on  the  rocks  us  sure  as  fate."  said 
Frank,  gloomily. 

"Not  much,"  exclaimed  (jeorge. 

He  drew  a  line  on  the  chart  from  the  point  southwest 
a  quarter  west,  and  then  another  from  the  bell  buoy  north- 
west by  west.  At  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines  he 
made  a  dot. 


"There  we  are,"  he  said.  "Bring  the  yacht  to,  Frank, 
while  I  see  about  the  tide." 

"  Do  as  he  asks  you,"  nr^ed  Nellie,  while  George  went 
below  to  consult  his  nautical  almanac. 

Frank,  still  doubting,  complied  with  the  request,  and 
the  yacht  lay  almost  motionless,  simply  drifting  with  the 
tide. 

"  It's  the  second  quarter  of  the  Hood."  said  George,  re- 
turning to  the  deck  and  going  to  bis  chart.  He  made 
another  line  with  his  ruler,  and  did  some  figuring  on  his 
pad.  "Tide  runs  northerly  hen-  at  two  knots  an  hour," 
lie  said.  "  With  this  breeze  it  will  take  us  an  hour  to  make 
the  point.  The  course  is  northeast  by  east,  and  we'll  al- 
low half  a  point  for  the  tide.  Let  her  go  northeast  by- 
east  a  half  east.  Frank." 

"Are  you  sure  that  '11  take  us  clear  of  the  Cow  and 
(  'alves  reef?"  asked  Ferris  Lockwood. 

"That  will  take  us  four  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward 
of  the  reef,"  said  George. 

The  boys  were  beginning  to  gather  confidence  from  his 
calm  assurance. 

"But  the  tide  will  be  cutting- us  in  toward  the  rock.-. 
all  the  time,  and  it's  getting  fresher  every  minute,"  said 
Frank.  "I  think  we'd  better  stand  out  to  sea  and  be 

safe." 

"  Yes.  and  lose  the  race,"  said  Nellie. 

"Never!   never!"  cried  the  other  girls. 

"  Frank,"  said  George,  gravely,  "  I  wouldn't  advise  you 
to  do  this  if  I  wasn't  sure  of  my  calculations.  To  add  to 
our  security,  I'll  keep  the  log  and  lead  going,  and  I'll 
tell  you  where  we  are  every  minute.  I  know  the  sound- 
ings here  and  the  character  of  the  bottom  as  well  as  1 
know  your  face.  I've  got  my  sister  here  to  take  care  of, 
and  I'm  not  doing  this  thing  blindly." 

"Well,  we'll  try  it,"  said  Frank.  ' 

"  Hurrah!"  cried  the  girls. 

George  brought  up  his  patent  log,  and  attached  it  to  the 
tuff  rail.  He  smiled  as  he  did  so,  for  he  knew  that  his 
soundings  would  tell  all  he  needed.  Then  he  spread  a 
piece  of  tissue-paper  on  top  of  the  deck-house  beside  the 
chart. 

"  What's  that  for;"  asked  Frank,  now  at  the  wheel. 

"You'll  see  in  a  minute,"  answered  George. 

The  yacht  had  just  begun  to  gather  way  when  George 
hove  the  lead. 

"Ten  with  a  hole  in  it!"  he  sang  out.  laughing. 

His  call  meant  that  the  depth  was  ten  fathoms,  and  the 
mark  for  that  depth  is  a  piece  of  leather  with  a  hole  in  it. 

"Write  down  ten  fathoms  on  the  tissue- paper,  Nellie," 
he  said. 

"Where?" 

"Near  the  middle,"  he  said,  watching  the  log  dial, 
which  showed  the  distance  the  yacht  was  making  through 
the  water.  As  the  vessel  was  about  to  complete  her  first 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  position  he  ascertained,  he 
hove  the  lead  again. 

"And  a  half,  ten  !"  lie  sang.       "Watch  the  log  for  me 
Nellie." 

He  ran  to  the  deck-house.  With  his  dividers  he  mea- 
sured a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  chart  scale.  Then,  from 
the  point  where  ten  fathoms  was  written  on  the  tissue- 
paper  he  ruled  a  line  northeast  by  east  a  half  east,  the 
course  they  were  sailing,  and  marking  off  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  that  line,  wrote  down  ten  and  a  half  fathom-,. 
the  second  si>nndin<j.  He  went  through  the  operation 
again  at  the  half-mile,  three-quarters,  and  mile. 

"Now  watch."  he  said. 

He  took-  the  tissue  paper  up  and  laid  it  over  the  chart, 
so  that  the  original  position  of  the  yacht  and  I  lie  course 
on  both  papers  coincided.  The  chart  printing  could  be 
easily  read  through  the  tissue,  and  they  all  saw  that  ex 
actly  at  the  points  where  ten  fathoms,  ten  and  a  half, 
eleven,  and  nine  had  been  marked  on  the  tissue,  the  same 
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soundings    were   marked   (in    the   chart         And    no   other 

similar  line  of  s dings  a   <|iiarler  of  a  mile  apart-conld 

be    found   on   any    oilier  course   than    uorlheasl    l>.\    easl    a 

half  east. 

"It's  as  Mire  as  shoot  inu  • '."  exclaimed  Will  Short. 

"  (ieorge.  you're  a  wliinei1:"  declared  llenny  Brice. 

Nellie  looked  prouder  than  a  queen,  lint,  Frank  \vas  si- 
lent. As  for  (ieorge.  lie  smiled  and  was  well  pleased, 
but  he  did  not  slop  taking  casts  of  the  lead  and  making 
his  marks  on  the  I  issue. 

"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety  at  sea. "he 
said,  and  they  saw  that  he  meant  it. 

He  navigated  the  Horm-l  safely  around  the  harbor 
point,  and  (hen  the  fog  lifted. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  all  the  boys  and  girls. 

For  they  found  that  the  Hornet  was  heading  almost 
directly  at  the  finishing-line,  and  that  her  competitors 
were  liot  in  the  harbor.  In  short,  she  won  the  race  by 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  the 
other  vessels  were  beating  about  in  the  fog. 

"George,"  said  Frank,  when  they  had  come  to  anchor, 
"  I  want  to  apologize  to  you  for  anything  unkind  I  have 
said  about,  you  and  your  navigation." 

"Oh.  that's  all  right,"  said  George.  "I've  had  a  day 
of  splendid  fun." 

"And  I  want  to  add,"  continued  Frank,  "that  from 
this  time  out  there's  always  a  berth  for  you  aboard  this 
boat,  and  I'd  no  more  think  of  sailing  a  race  without  you 
than  without  the  jib." 

And  then  Nellie  clapped  her  hands,  and  cried,  "I  knew 
George  was  a  sailor!" 


THE  HAD  STORY  OF  THE  SHARK 
AXD  THE  BUOY. 

BY    CARLYLE    SMITH. 

I  THINK,"  said  the  Shark,  as  he,  sharpened  his  tooth, 
•'That  whistling  Buoy  doth  whistle  too  much. 
Tin-  tune  that  he  whistles  is  very  uucoiitl), 
Anil  mi<;lit  have  liei-n  writ  by  a  uiau  in  Dulnth. 

Whose  knowledge  of  music  is  heavy  and  Dutch. 

"He  whistles  all  night,  and  he  whistles  all  day. 

He  ha.ngs  on  one  note  'til  he  drives  uie  nigh  mad. 
He  whistles  it   too  in  the  dreariest,  way, 
And  pays  no  attention  to  what   we  all  say — 

I  think  him  a  strangely  rude  sort,  of  a  lad. 

••  Complaints  by  the  whale  he  has  always  ignored; 

The  critical  shad  he  has  ever  disdained. 
The  whale  of  the  sea  is  the  monarch,  the  lord, 
The  mind  of  the  shad  with  great  learning  is  stored — 

His  treatment  of  these  the  whole  ocean  has  pained. 

"And  I  have  resolved  that   the  nuisance  must  end; 

The  whistling  Buoy  must  whistle  no  more. 
His  proud  iron  will  to  our  wishes  must  bend  — 
His  manners  disgusting  I'll  force  him  to  mend. 

I'll  bite  him  in  two — nay,  I'll  bite  him  in  four!" 

The  Shark  then  swam  out   where  the  lii.u   Buov   stood, 
To  chew  him  all  up  and  to  make  him  behave. 

lie  opened  his  mouth  just  as  wide  as  he  could. 

He   snapped   at  the  Buoy,  as  lie  said  that  lie   would. 
Then  sank  out  of  sight  'neath  the  rippling  wave. 

Poor  Shark!     All  his  teeth — every  one,  n-ood  or  bad — 

P.ioke  ott'  as  they  struck   on   that   Buoy   so  red. 
The    Buoy   went   on   with   his  whistling  sad: 
The  Shark  never  spoke,  for  the   voice  that   he  had 

I'ould   utter  no  word  now    his  molars  were  sped. 

Aud  strange  to  relate,  now  his  mouth's  so  misshaped, 

:No  sound  can   he  utter  except   a  small   hoot. 
Which,  when   from  his  throat,  it   lias  fully  escaped, 
And  over  his  palate  and  tongue  it  has  scraped, 
Is  just  like  the  Buoy's  sad  tootling  tool. 


THE    DOXKKYS    1  \    CENTRAL    PARK. 

IiY    liKN.IAMIN    NORTLIEOP. 

4  <f  ^1 1 A  K 1  ,KYT  probably  knowsmore  chil- 
"™  '  dren  than  any  other  donkey  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  there  are  very 
few  donkeys  in  the  world  with  a, 
wider  acquaintance  with  children 
than  this  brown  little  beast  with 
the  shoe-brush  mane  and  the  dark 
brown  eyes.  Charley  has  been 

trotting  up  and  down  a  winding  pathway  in  Central 
Park  which  leads  from  the  Casino  half-way  to  the 
Menagerie  for  over  fifteen  years,  and  he  has  seen  chil- 
dren grow  from  wee  little  babies,  who  had  to  be  held  on 
his  back,  to  great  big  boys  whose  feet  would  drag  on  the 
ground  if  they  were  to  straddle  his  saddle.  Charley  is 
the  oldest  in  point  of  service  of  the  six  donkeys  that 
carry  children  over  the  donkey  path  in  Central  Park. 
He  is  also  the  prettiest,  fastest,  gentlest,  and  the  greatest 
favorite.  The  other  day,  while  I  was  asking  some  ques- 
tions about  the  donkeys,  a  little  boy  standing  near  the 
donkey  stand  answered  me. 

''You  want  to  know  how  long  the  donkeys  have  been 
here,"  he  said.  "Well,  I'll  tell  you.  They've  always 
been  here.  I  remember  'em  when  I  was  a  little  bit  of  a 
boy.  and  my  brother  used  to  ride  on  'em  when  he  was 
little,  too." 

But  they  have  not  always  been  in  the  Park,  notwith- 
standing my  little  friend's  answer.  It  was  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  ago  that  Mr.  Lucas  worked  in  this  city  at 
his  trade.  He  was  a  tinsmith  and  plumber,  and  had 
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THE    DONKEYS     STABLK. 

only  been  in  this  country  a  short  time.  One  day  he  and 
the  foreman  of  the  shop  where  he  worked  were  walking 
home  together.  A  few  blocks  away  Lucas  saw  a  big 
crowd  of  youngsters  gathered  around  a  donkey.  They 
were  as  much  interested  in  it  as  if  it  had  been  an 
elephant  or  a  trick  monkey.  Lucas  was  astonished. 
"What's  the,  matter  with  the  donkey?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  foreman.  "Only  it's  a  don- 
key." 

"  And  what  of  that?" 

"They're  rare  here.  man.  I  don't  think  there  are 
twenty  donkeys  in  New  York.  At  least  if  there  are  we 
never  see  them  on  the  street,  and  when  one  does  come 
out  it  just  sets  the  children  crazy." 

It  was  owing  to  seeing  this  donkey,  and  the  talk  which 
followed  the  sight,  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
New  York  children  have  enjoyed  the  donkey  department 
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of  Central  Park  for  nearly  seventeen  years.  Mr.  Lucas 
was  a  clear- headed  young  chap.  He  \vas  tlirit'ty.  and 
had  saved  his  wages,  and  therefore  when  the  idea  came 
to  him  that  a  herd  of  donkeys  for  Central  Park  would  he 
a  profitable  investment,  he  had  money  enough  to  put  his 
project  into  execution.  He  started  at  mice  for  Wales, 
where  he  had  been  horn  and  brought  up.  There  donkeys 
are  as  common  as  poor  men's  dogs.  They  are  the  ordi- 
nary beasts  of  burden,  and  a  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  buy 
would  attract  far  more  attention  in  the  main  slreet  of 
Mr.  Lucas's  native  village  than  all  the  donkeys  in  Egypt 
would.  Mr.  Lucas  I... ught  six  good,  gentle,  strong  don- 
keys, and  brought  them  back  to  New  York  with  him. 
Then  he  went  to  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  ami 
obtained  permission  to  establish  the  donkey  stand  in  (  Vn 
tral  Park.  It  has  been  there  ever  since. 

Charley's  father  and  mother  were  among  this  original 
herd.  Some  of  the  other  donkeys  are  grandchildren,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  original  ones,  and  others  were  bought  hi 
this  country.  The  present  herd  consists  of  Charley, 
Dandy,  Daisy,  Lillie,  Frank,  and  Jack.  Lillie  is  the  big- 
gest. She  is  tall  and  gray,  and  is  strong  enough  to  pull 
a  wagon  loaded  with  men.  Jack  is  the  father  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  donkeys  in  the  country.  The  late  J.  K. 
Kin n id,  I  lie  actor,  who,  as  Fritz,  made  more  children  laugh 
than  most  actors  have  ever  done,  bought  Jack,  Junior, 
when  he  was  a  youngster,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in 
several  of  Emmet's  plays.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
that  Jack  is  lazy  sometimes,  and  walks  when  he  ought  to 
trot,  and  stands  still  when  he  ought  to  walk.  Perhaps 
he  thinks  that  American  children  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  \Vlio  knows?  Donkeys  certainly  do  think, 
and  Jack's  brown  eyes  are  wonderfully  thoughtful  at 
times. 

Each  of  the  donkeys  has  his  separate  keeper,  and  all 
of  them  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Lucas's  grown  neph- 
ew, who  is  ihe  superintendent  of  the  donkey  department. 
These  keepers  are  boys,  and  some  of  them  are  hardly  as 
tall  as  the  heads  of  the  donkeys  they  care  for.  The 
smallest  boy  cannot  reach  the  tips  of  Lillie's  long  ears 
except  when  he  stands 
on  a  chair.  Every 
afternoon  when  the 
sun  goes  down  and  the 
children  with  their 
nurses  leave  for  their 
homes,  the  donkeys 
begin  to  grow  impa- 
tient for  their  home 
and  their  supper. 
Then  the  boys  get  on 
their  backs,  and  off 
they  canter  over  the 
path,  across  the  Mall, 
and  up  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  until  they 
come  to  the  street  that 
leads  to  the  stable. 
Tli is  stable  is  a  queer 
sort  of  a  place  to  keep 
six  donkeys  in.  It 
does  not  look  large 
enough  for  one  big 
donkey  when  you  first 
see  it.  But  it  is.  and 
there  is  room  in  it  to 
spare.  Donkeys  are 
like  sheep.  They  hud- 
dle together,  and  when 
they  lie  down,  they 
look  like  one  great  don- 
key, all  legs  and  ears. 
In  the  morning  the 


boys  go  to  the  stable  and  begin  grooming  their  charges 
for  the  day.  They  curry  and  brush  them  until  their 
sleek-  coats  shine.  Then  they  wash  their  little  round 
huol's.  and  the  superintendent  clips  their  manes.  While 
this  is  guing  on.  other  boys  are  cleaning  the  saddles  and 
polishing  the  brass  buttons  on  the  bits  and  bridles.  After 
this  is  done,  a  breakfast  of  oats  is  fed,  and  then  the  cav 
alrade  starts  for  the  Park.  It  looks  like  a  stray  hit  of  a 
circus  parade.  When  the  donkeys  come  home  from  the 
Park  they  trot  or  canter:  but  in  the  morning,  on  their 
way  to  work-,  they  walk.  This  is  another  thing  that 
makes  me  believe  that  donkeys  think. 

Once  in  a  long  while  a  donkey  dies,  but  this  has  not 
happened  for  so  long  a  lime  that  the  boy  keepers  believe 
the  story  told  about  donkeys  in  the  old  country.  This 
story  is  that  donkeys  never  die.  This  is  what  one  of  the 
buys  saiil  to  me.  I  asked  him  how  that  could  be. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  dead  donkey?"  he  asked  in  reply. 
Of  course,  I  never  have. 

"  Neither  have  I,"  he  added;  "and  that  proves  what  I 
said.  They  never  die." 

When  Mr.  Lucas  finds  that  one  of  his  donkeys  is  be- 
coming spoiled  by  petting,  and  is  growing  cross,  he  sells 
it  to  some  man  who  uses  it  in  a  cart  to  haul  vegetables  to 
market,  or  employs  it  in  some  other  menial  service.  Then 
he  replaces  it  with  a  new  donkey.  These  new  recruits 
have  to  be  trained  before  they  are  worth  very  much  in 
the  Park.  One  of  the  donkeys  gave  the  superintendent  no 
end  of  trouble.  His  name  is  Frank,  and  he  is  next  to  the 
biggest  animal  in  the  herd.  He  was  bought  from  a  mu- 
seum man  on  Coney  Island.  Mr.  Lucas  paid  $nii  for 
Frank,  and  he  thought  that  he  had  got  a  rare  bargain,  as 
Frank  is  young,  docile,  and  strong'.  After  he  had  been 
saddled  and  bridled  for  the  first  time,  his  keeper  started  tc 
ride  him  to  the  Park.  Before  the  boy  had  ridden  him 
half  a  dozen  yards,  Frank  made  a  little  kick  with  his 
hind  legs  and  put  his  long  face  down  between  his  fore 
legs.  The  boy  rolled  orf  his  back,  and  fell  in  a  little  round 
heap  on  the  ground,  very  badly  frightened.  Frank  did 
not  go  to  the  Park  that  day  or  the  next.  His  keeper  and 
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the  super! ntendenl  spent  that  time  training  him.  No 
'natter  how  well  seated  the  liuy  was.  lie  was  thrown  before 
lie  had  been  in  the  saddle  two  minutes.  At  length,  after 
inanj  trials  and  mneli  patience  and  coaxing,  Frank  was 
laugh  1  that  only  had  donkeys  acted  in  that  way.  and  in 
I  lie  course  of  a  u  eel;  he  could  he  ti- listed  to  carry  his  load 

Safelj         A  bout  a    \  ear  after  that.  ( da\    in  the  Park,  the 

Superintendent     noticed    a    stranue    man    slop   and    look  at 

l-'rank  as  if  he  knew  him.  Krank  seemed  to  know  the 
man  too.  A  tier  standing  still  for  a  few  minutes,  the  man 
•^aid  something  that  the  superintendent  did  not  under- 
stand, and  then  he  made  a  peculiar  gesture  with  hishands. 
In  an  inslant  the  donkey  stand  was  in  an  uproar  of  ex- 
'•itement.  Frank  pranced  over  to  the  man,  rnhhed  his 
nose  against  his  face  like  a  pet  do"-,  and  fairly  danced 
with  joy.  keeping  up  meanwhile  a,  series  of  ear-splitting- 
brays  that  started  the  animals  in  the  Menagerie  to  roar- 
ing.  Then  the  man  said  something-  else,  and  Frank 
reared  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  walked  a  lew  steps.  At 
another  word  of  command  lie  lay  down  and  rolled  over 

t\\  ice. 

"I  thought  so, "said  the  stranger. 

••Thought  what;"  asked  the  superintendent. 

••  I  thong-ht  this  was  Danny.  Now  I  know  it.  Danny 
was  my  trick  donkey  in  the  circus  for  two  years.  I  was 
the  clown,  and  I  taught  him  all  sorts  of  tricks.  My  little 
!>oy  was  almost  heart-broken  when  I  had  to  sell  him.  I 
'aught  him  to  throw  every  one  who  got  on  him.  and  In- 
made  more  fun  than  all  of  the  other  performers  put  to- 
g-ether." 

That  explained  why  Frank  acted  so  strangely  the  tirst 
lay  he  joined  the  herd,  and  the  superintendent  was  glad 
he  had  met  the  man.  Before  he  went  away,  which  he 
did  very  sorrowfully,  he  told  the  superintendent  many 
thing's  about  donkey-training,  and  showed  him  how  he 
could  make  Frank  he-have  as  respectably  as  any  donkey 
can  do.  Since  then  Frank  has  done  no  more  tricks. 


"APPEKAFILE"— (AFTEIJ    A    WHILE.! 

BY    MEL    R.    COLQUITT. 

HE  was  the  sweetest  little  boy  you  ever  saw.  charming 
in  every  way.  He  was  only  three  years  old.  and  he 
had  a  wonderful  intelligence  and  the  most  angelic  na- 
ture. He  was  always  winning  and  friendly.  He  talked 
all  the  time,  and  wanted  to  he  talked  to  as  well.  With 
all  his  amiability  and  winsomeness  he  was  not  one  of 
those  babies  that  can  be  set  down  with  a  lot  of  wooden 
animals  or  tin  soldiers  to  amuse  themselves;  he  wanted 
real  tlesh  and  blood  to  match  his  powers  with,  and  a 
great  deal  of  what  he  called  "  'tentioii.''  His  poor  little 
widowed  mother  was  very  sad  and  distrait,  losses  and 
troubles  had  come  upon  her  so  thick  and  fast :  but  she 
loved  her  boy  to  her  very  heart's  core.  She  was  often 
absent-minded,  and  failed  to  answer  his  little  demands, 
and  this  he  resented  sadly  with  a  trembling  of  his  pretty 
lips.  He  told  his  old  auntie  of  his  troubles: 

"My  mudder  won't  lissen  to  me  when  I  tells  my 
"ittle  'tories;  she  des  doze  and  fits  in  ernudder  tair  and 
'ooks  in  de  tire.'' 

This  dear  little  dimpled  sweet-faced  angel  of  a  boy  had 
only  one  failing,  and  that  was  procrastination;  lie  never 
was  quite  ready  for  anything.  Were  his  hands  to  be 
washed?  "  Wait,  a  minit;  me'll  turn  appera file."  Was 
he  called  to  dinner.'  "Me  ain't  hundry  now;  me'll  be 
dare  apperafile.''  Was  a  drive  proposed  ?  "Me's  payiii' 
fait  tain  now;  me'll  be  yeddy  apperalile." 

It  came  to  pass  in  this  sad  world  of  ours  that  the  poor 
little  sorrow-worn  mother  fell  ill.  The  dear  baby  hover- 
ed around  her  all  the  time,  performing  lovely  little  minis- 
trations that  seemed  strangely  wise  for  his  tender  years. 
His  little  hands,  like  crab  apple  blossoms  in  their  pinky 


fairness,  were  M>  helpful  and  steady ;  the  tiny  feet,  winged 
with  love,  were  Heel  to  do  his  "  niudderV  bidding-. 
Finally,  the  day  came  when  his  dear  "  mudder,"  or  the 
mortal  part  of  her  that  lie  loved,  could  nol  last  much 
longer,  and.  calling  the  dear,  wise  l>ah\  to  her  side,  she 
talked  to  him  in  her  low  caressing  voice. 

"  Now.  darling,  mother  has  to  go  on  a  visit  lo  a  sweet, 
far-away  country,  where  (iod  lives:  she  cannot  take  you 
with  her  now,  but.  you  must  be  a  good  boy,  and  you  can 
come  there  some  time.  She  will  see  your  papa  and  your 
pretty  auntie,  who  went  there  when  she  was  like  a  .June 
rose  -and  all  this  pain  and  coughing  will  be  over." 

His  great,  wondering  eyes  rested  on  hers,  not  sadly, 
but  full  of  interest  in  his  mother's  pleasant  journey. 
Then  she  kissed  him,  and  oh,  how  she  strained  him  to 
her  heart!  Friends  gathered  around  to  say  a  few  last 
faltering  words:  she  answered  them  calmly,  wilh  that 
unselfishness  that  had  made  her  life  so  beautiful,  but  the 
last  low  whispers  were  for  her  little  man  : 

"  You'll  come  to  see  me  some  time,  won't  you,  darling  ?" 

He  nestled  his  bright  head  down  on  the  heart  that  was 
growing  chill,  and  said,  "  Yes.  mudder,  tell  Dod  me'll  be 
dare  npperafile." 


MAMSELLE     MISS'S     BOYS.* 

H  Y    M.    E.    M.    U  A  V  I  S. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

/CHRISTMAS  came  and  went.and  the  New- Year  with  its 
V_,'  jovons  old  creole  customs,  and  then  the  carnival  with 
its  mysterious  masking*,  its  waving  banners,  and  its  gor- 
geous processions.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  relate 
all  that  befell  Mamselle  Miss  and  her  boys  during  these 
gay  holiday-times,  but  that  would  take  too  long.  And  so 
we  come  at  last  to  a  soft,  sunny,  rain-washed  February 
dav  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  February  day 
which  ushered  M'sieu  Paul  into  the  corridor  of  the  Tou- 
louse Street  house  with  Sharlo  and  Yak  at  his  heels. 

Crissy  and  Claire  were  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  inner 
court.  The  Mareehal  Neil  rose  oil  the  lattice  above  their 
heads  was  freighted  with  bloom.  For  nature  is  lavish  in 
this  semi-tropical  climate,  and  except  for  th"  scorched 
patches  on  the  old  wooden  benches,  there  was  nothing- 
left  to  tell  of  the  ravages  made  by  the  great  Fourth  of 
.In!  v  celebration.  Crissy  was  poring  over  a  well-thumbed 
algebra;  Claire,  embroidery  in  hand,  watched  her  rather 
absently. 

"  It's  no  use  !"  said  (  Vissy,  suddenly  dropping  the  book 
in  her  lap,  "I  can't  fix  my  mind  on  anything.  Every- 
thing seems  so  dull  and  quiet  since  Paul  and  Victor  went 
away." 

"  I  didn't  even  get  to  tell  them  good-by,"  said  Claire, 
puckering  her  brows. 

"It  was  all  so  sudden.  The  telegram  came  last  night 
from  their  father's  agent  at  St.  Louis,  directing  them  to 
meet  their  father  and  mother  there:  and  M'sieu  Paul, 
who  had  just  come  in  from  Westfleld,  thought  it  best  for 
them  to  go  at  once.  They  didn't  want  to  go."  Crissy 
stopped  and  laughed  a  little.  "Vic  hid  in  the  old  din- 
ing-room until  it  got  so  dark  that  he  was  afraid.  But 
they  went  early  this  morning.  You  cannot  think,  Claire, 
what  a  difference  it  makes.  But  you  are  not  listening 
at  all,"  she  concluded,  reproachfully. 

••  ( )li  yes,  I  am!  That  is,"  said  Claire,  in  some  confu- 
sion, "I  really  was  not  listening  very  much,  Crissy. 
The  truth  is.  cherie,  I  was  thinking  a  good  deal  about 
myself.  You  know,  I  am  going  to  take  these  off  to-mor- 
row;" she  touched  her  little  white  cap  with  a  forefinger, 
and  passed  her  hand  over  the  blue  calico  skirts. 
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"  O-h-h-h !"  cried  Crissy,  half  in  delight,  half  in  jealous 
consternation. 

"  Yes,  "said  Claire.  "  It  is  just  a  year  to-day  .since  I  put 
them  on;  and  for  more  than  a  week  past  my  new  clothes 
have  been  coming1  into  the  house.  Of  course  I'm  not 
going  to  pretend  that  I'm  not  glad.  Crissy  dear!  But  I 
want  to  tell  you  something" — she  dropped  her  voice  to  a 
confidential  half-whisper — "I've  found  out  what  my  mo- 
ther's trouble  was  when  she  dedicated  me  to  poverty.  It 

Was  /.'" 

Crissy  regarded  her  with  bewildered  eyes. 

"Just  an'  .'"  repeated  Claire,  impressively.  "I  did  not 
think  much  about  it  then,  though  I  saw  mamma  so  sad 
and  anxious.  But  I  didn't  think  of  anything  in  those 
days— how  long  ago  it  seems! — but  myself.  Oh,  Crissv, 
you  cannot  imagine  what  a  rain.  sfljiis]i.  menu  girl  I 
was !'' 

"  Oh.  no.  mi .'"  interrupted  her  friend,  pressing  closer  to 
her. 

"Yes,  I  was.  I  thought  of  nothing  in  the  world  but 
my  clothes,  and  how  I  looked  in  them.  And  I  was  one 
of  the  girls,  oh.  Crissy,  that  didn't  want  to  sit  by  a  girl 
unless  she  had  on  a  nice  gown  ;  and  I  wouldn't  let  my 
littlest  sister  come  near  me  for  fear  she  would  muss  my 
ribbons.  It's  true.  And  nobody  has  told  me  so;  but  I 
am  quite  sure  that  it  was  for  my  own  sake  that  my  dear, 
good,  wise  mother  dedicated  me  to  poverty.  And  I — I 
think  I  am  a  better  girl."  A  little  shower  of  tears  fell 
from  the  soft  dark  eyes.  Crissy  nestled  against  her  in 
sympathetic  silence.  "  So,  you  see,  cherie,"  she  added, 
smiling,  "I've  learned  a  lot  of  things  in  these  old  blue 
frocks." 

"Bless  the  old  blue  frocks!"  said  Crissy,  fervently ; 
"for  if  it  hadn't  been  for  them,  /would  never  have  had 
you!"  An  expression  of  sadness  clouded  her  open  face  as 
she  continued  :  "  But  I  am  going  to  be  so  far  away  from 
you.  Yes" — as  Claire  made  a  quick  movement  of  sur- 
prise— "  my  year  is  up  too!  It's  just  a  year  since  I  came. 
You  are  not  the  only  girl  who  has  learned  a  lot  of  things, 
Claire.  When  I  left  Fork  Valley,  I  thought  it  would 
only  take  a  month  or  two  to  get  an  education.  And  I 
was  that  coiiceifci!  a  nd  ruin  .'  I'd  give  a  great  deal  to  be 
able  to  study  a  year  or  two  longer.  Anyway,  I  think  I 
can  teach  that  Fork  Valley  school,  and  after  a  while, 
maybe — 

Her  confidences  were  cut  short  by  the  appearance  of 
Mamselle  Miss,  who  came  down  the  steps  limping  slight- 
ly, and  supported  on  Suzette's  arm,  for  she  had  never 
quite  recovered  from  the  sprain.  She  was  followed  by 
.lin  with  the  twins.  The  latter,  fresh  from  their  bath, 
looked  very  rosy  and  dainty  in  the  pretty  kilts  fashioned 
by  Crissy 's  deft  fingers. 

Su/.ette  placed  her  mistress  in  a  garden-chair,  and  stood 
behind  her,  awaiting  orders.  The  street  door  opened, 
steps  resounded  in  the  corridor,  and  M'sieu  Paul  entered. 
His  face  wore  an  agitated  and  troubled  expression.  He 
leaned  over  his  sister,  and  said  something  to  her  in  a  low 
tone  which  sent  the  blood  flying  from  her  cheeks. 

"Oh,  Paul !"  she  exclaimed,  attempting  to  rise,  and  sink- 
ing back,  trembling  visibly. 

"  Don't  be  troubled,  ma  so?z«r,"  he  said,  patting  her  on 
the  shoulder,  and  gulping  down  the  sob  in  his  own  throat. 
"But — but  I  saw  the  gentleman  just  now  at  the  club,  a 
stranger  from  Boston,  and  he  is  quite  sure  that  he  knows 
to  whom  they  belong." 

Crissy 's  heart  throbbed  painfully  as  she  listened. 

"I  promised  to  fetch  them  to  him  to-morrow,"  con- 
tinued M'sieu  Paul.  "  Christopher,  please  see  that  Sharlo 
and  Yak — that  they  are  ready  by  half  past  seven  to-mor- 
row morning.  And  make  a  package  of  the  clothes  they 
had  on  when  they  came —  His  voice  failed  him;  he 
turned  abruptly,  and  strode  away. 

Mamselle  Miss  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.     Crissy  gazed 


at  her,  breathless  and  terrified.  The  twins,  who  had  run 
forward  at  the  mention  of  their  names,  caught  sight  of 
Joan  in  a  corner,  and  dai-led  after  her.  shouting. 

"Quel  boii-heur-r-r!"  croaked  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
from  the  boundary  wall. 

Jin.  who  had  been  holding  a  whispered  consultation 
with  Suzette  behind  the  Jig-tree,  came  back,  tossing  her 

head   defiantly.      "I k   'ee,  .Miss  (Vis,"  she   began,  "  ef 

Mamselle  Miss  ull  gin  me  de  wild,  I  kin  run  dem  cliillen 
off  some'ere  \vher'  dey  can't  be  foun'  ontwel  dat  low-down 
trifliiv  white  man  dat  is  got  de  face  ter  say  dey  is  his'ii  is 
plum  gone  an'  out'n  de  way.  Mean'  Ann'  Suzctte  we  kin 
run  'em  off  some'ers,  an'  we  ain'stealin'  inither.  '( 'a/,e  el' 
dem  cliillen  ain:  ou'ii  by  dis  time,  whose  chilleii  is  dey '." 

Crissy  looked   eagerly  at  Mamselle  Miss.      And  Mam 
selle  Miss  plainly  hesitated. 

"No,"  she  said,  with  an  effort,  "that  will  not  do.  If 
we  love  them  so''— tears  welled  into  her  eyes — "how 
their  own  people  must  love  them  and  miss  them  !" 

"\Ve-all  is  deir  people,"  said  Jin,  doggedly ;  and  Su- 
zette and  the  girls  agreed  with  her. 

That  night  Mamselle  Miss  crept  softly  into  Suzette's 
room,  and  knelt  by  the  little  crib  bed.  A  low  light  burn- 
ed on  the  mantel.  She  could  see  the  two  curly  heads  on 
one  pillow;  their  chubby  arms  were  tossed  above  their 
heads;  their  soft  perfumed  breathing  stirred  the  air.  She 
laid  her  head  against  the  crib  railing,  and  sighed.  An 
answering  sigh  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed  startled  her. 
It  came  from  M'sieu  Paul,  who  was  kneeling  there. 

They  went  away  ga3-ly  enough  the  next  morning,  poor 
little  men  !  They  found  it  fine  to  go  out  into  the  street; 
and  they  did  not  in  the  least  understand  why  they  should 
be  hugged  so  bard  or  cried  over  so  tenderly.  They 
marched  down  the  corridor,  trim,  graceful  little  figures, 
on  either  side  of  M'sieu  Paul,  and  as  the  street  door  closed 
upon  them,  the  echo  of  a  gay  burst  of  joyous  laughter 
floated  back  to  the  disconsolate  household  gathered  in 
the  court. 

Late  that  afternoon  Mamselle  Miss  was  sitting  by  a  low 
fire  in  the  library.  The  slanting  sun  streamed  in  at  the 
windows;  Joan  dozed  on  a  cushion,  blinking  her  half- 
shut  eyelids;  the  smell  of  orange  blossoms  filled  the 
warm  air.  The  house  was  painfully  silent;  its  mistress, 
with  her  head  propped  upon  her  thin  hand,  gazed  ab- 
stractedly into  the  smouldering  coals;  more  than  once 
she  sighed  and  murmured  half  audibly:  " My  boys'.  I 
trauilrf  ir/HTi  tli/'i/  (ire  l/inf.'" 

The  opening  of  a  door  aroused  her;  she  looked  up 
quickly.  Crissy  and  Jin  were  standing  side  by  side  in 
the  doorway,  precisely  as  she  had  first  seen  them.  Jin, 
with  the  battered  old  carpet-bag  on  her  arm,  was  little 
changed,  except  that  her  skirts  were  brown  instead  of 
yellow-,  and  she  had  on  stockings.  But  her  companion 
was  transformed.  The  year  of  city  life  had  toned  down 
the  little  country  girl.  The  slim  figure,  in  its  neatly  fit- 
ting dark  blue  serge  frock,  had  become  lithe  and  grace- 
ful; the  thin  cheeks  had  rounded,  and  a  peachlike  color 
bloomed  upon  them;  the  fair  flr.tfy  hair  was  gathered 
into  a  loose  knot  beneath  a  dainty  toque.  "1  declare," 
thought  Mamselle  Miss,  with  a  thrill  of  pride,  "the  child 
is  growing  pretty!  She  looks  like  her  father." 

"Well,  Christopher?"  she  said,  inquiringly,  as  Tom 
Woodruff's  son  and  her  body-servanl  crossed  the  dining- 
room  and  entered  the  library. 

"Please,  Mamselle  Miss,"  faltered  Crissy,  "I've  come 
to  tell  you  g-good-by." 

"Good-by!"  echoed  Mamselle,  Miss,  frowning,  and  sit- 
ting bolt-upright  in  her  astonishment.  "Why,  where 
are  you  going?" 

"  Please,  'm.  don't  you  remember?  The  year  is  up.  .  . . 
to-day. .  .  .back  to  Fork  Valley.  .  .  .1  think  I  can  get  the 
school,  and ....  we  have  Jin's  wages,  you  know,  to  go  with 
.  .  .  .and,  oh,  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  all  you've 
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clone  for  me."  She  blurted  out.  tin-  last  few  words,  and 
broke  down  with  a  sob. 

Mamselle  Miss's  lip  trembled.  "  Christopher,"  she  said, 
in  a  soft  voice  —  a  voice  Crissy  had  never  beard  before  — 
"do  you  really  wish  to  leave  me  '.  1  thought.  1  lioped, 
you  had  come  to  look  upon  this  as  a  real  home- 

"But  there's  nothing  for  me  to  do  now,"  Crissy  cried, 
amazed;  "  nobody  for  me  to  look  after!" 

"Surely  I  count  for  something,"  said  Mamselle  Miss, 
smiling-.  She  drew  the  half-frightened  girl  to  her  and 
kissed  her.  "Stay  with  me,  Christopher.  Your  mother 
can  spare  you  to  me,  out  of  so  many.  You  shall  go  to 
school  with  Claire  and — 

"Well,"  remarked  Jin,  marching  oh"  with  the  carpet- 
bag, "ef  Miss  Cris  gxvine  ter  stay,  I  reckin  I  hatter  stay 
too.  But,  dullard,  how  I  is  honin'  a'ter  some  Fork  Val- 
le\  po'k  an'  greens!" 

Crissy  was  still  kneeling  by  Mamselle  Miss's  chair,  lis- 
tening to  stories  of  her  father's  youth  — for  the  apparently 
dried  but  only  pent-up  heart  had  suddenly  overflowed — 
when  Madame  Dtirel  and  Claire  came  in.  Crissy  hung 
back  bashfully  at  sight  of  the  radiant,  creature  who  came 
bounding  toward  her  with  outstretched  hands.  Could 
this  indeed  be  (  'laire  '.  And  how  far  away  she  seemed  in 
her  dainty  pink  robe  and  tleecy  laces! 

"Oh,  you  dear  </oo.sc.'"  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms 
impetuously  about  Crissy 's  neck.  "You — you  are  not 
really  going  away,  Crissy.'"  she  added,  her  face  length- 
ening. 

Mamselle  Miss  interposed.  "  My  little  cousin  remains 
with  me,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  wonderfully  like  the 
smile  of  M'sieu  Paul.  "  I  hope  to  keep  her  always." 

Crissy's  heart  swelled  almost  to  bursting  as  she  fol- 
lowed Claire  over  to  the  window  seat,  where,  with  arms 
intertwined,  they  made  plans  for  the  future. 

"She  is  a  good  girl,  your  Christopher,"  said  Madame 
Durel,  earnestly.  "  She  lias  been  such  a  help  to  Claire, 
we  all  love  her.  and  Andre  hopes  I  hat  one  of  these  days — 


her  voice  dropped  to  a 
whisper,  and  Mamselle 
Miss  nodded  and  smi  led 

As  Claire  and  her 
mother  arose  to  go,  a 
well-known  shout  sound- 
ed in  the  court,  and  then 
on  tin-  si  air. 

"Hurrah.  Cris!"  cried 
Paul,  bursting  breath- 
lessly into  the  room. 
"Here  we  are!  \Ve 
didn't  have  to  go!  'I'd 
egram  at  Jackson  from 
papa  turning  us  back. 
They've  gone  direct  to 
San  Francisco.  Max  be 
we  can  stay  for  another 
year.  Hurrah !  Hoxv- 
dy,  Aunt  Rebecca  ?  Ain't 
you  glad.  Cris  '.  Where's 
the  txvin^ :" 

And  this  time  Mam- 
selle Miss's  welcome  xvas 
as  cordial  as  the  most 
exacting  nephew  could 
have  wished.  A  few 
moments  sufficed  for  the 
boys  to  scatter  about 
things  enough  to  restore 
to  the  house  its  every 
day  appearance;  and  by 
the  time  dinner  xvas 
served,  Mamselle  Miss 
looked  almost  happy. 

Almost,  not  quite,  for  there  xvas  the  empty  crib  bed  up- 
stairs. 

The  street  door  slammed. 
"  hat's  'Sieu  Paul's  do'-shun,"  said  Jin. 
Mamselle  Miss  nerved  herself  to  hear  his  story. 
"Well,  here   I  am,"  he  said,  briskly,  coming   in    and 
dosing  the  door  behind  him. 

I  low  i-tni  he  be  so  hard-hearted  ?"  Crissy  said  to  her- 
self. 

"  Hoxv  did  they  bear  it,  Paul  1"  asked  Mamselle  Miss. 
"Jolly  little  rogues!     They  were  as  frisky  as  a  pair  of 
little  kittens.      I  came  near  losing  them  a  do/en   times 
before  xve  reached  the  rendezvous." 

"Of  course  I  would  not  like  them  to  be  unhappy. "said 
Mamselle  Miss.  But  she  could  not  help  a  jealous  pam: 

"Well,  I  wish  they  was  here,"  said  Victor,  gloomily 
"It  makes  me  just  sick  to  see  their  high  chairs  shoved 
back  against  the  wall." 

"  Hush  !"  whispered  Crissy,  glancing  at  Mamselle  Miss. 
"It  does  seem  lonesome  without  them,"  said  M'sieu  Paul, 
but  his  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  smiled  under  his  mustache 
"The  truth  is,  ma  sceur,"  he  burst  out.  "  there  was  one 
fact  connected  with  the  lost  Boston  twins  which  the  gen- 
tleman forgot  to  mention,  and  also  a  fact  concerning  our 
twins  which  I  forgot  to  mention.  He  said  a  pair  of  twins 
and  I  said  a  jmir  of  tu'ins,  but  our  twins  are  boys,  and 
the  lost  Boston  twins  are  girlx.  And  so — 

He  xvould  no  doubt  have  prolonged  the  story,  but  there 
was  a  rush  in  the  hall,  and  then  a  suppressed  giggle. 
The  door  flexv  open,  and  in  they  bounced,  very  ton/led 
and  very  sticky,  but  unmistakably  Sharlo  and  Yak. 

"And  I  am  afraid,  ma  sce«)',"  said  M'sieu  Paul,  a  little 
later,  "  that  all  of  your  boys  have  come  to  stay." 

"I  hope  so,"  returned  Mamselle  Miss,  xvith  a  beaming 
glance  around  the  table. 

"  Didn'  I  tole  you,  Miss  Cris,"  grinned  Jin,  "dat  we-all 
is  de  onlies'  fam'Iy  o'  dem  txvo  twins?" 

THE    END. 
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HOW  THREE  BOYS  KEPT  HOUSE. 

BY     KL  I.  A      Ho  1>M    \  X     '    II  I    l;e    II. 
III. 

RIGHT  and  early  the-  ne'xt  morning 
three'  wide-awake  lioys  dese'eneled 
to  the  kitchen  and  set  about  the 

business  of  getting  breakfast.      l!y 

in  u  I  Ha  I  agre-e'ini'iit  1 1  icy  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  stall',  of  which 
Herbert  was  head  e'ook.  Kei.ss  lirst 
assistant. and  Jamie  "  use-fill  man," 
Such  a  battalion  as  this  certainly 
ought  to  produce  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  all  went  te>  work  with  a 


Fortunately  for  the  boys  the 
cooking  stove  could  be  depended 
on.  and  was  not.  given  to  kinks 
without  any  visible  reason.  It 
was  very  much  like  one  on  which 
Herbert  had  experimented  when 
•with  his  uncle,  in  their  camping 
out  at  home. 

"  I  propose,"  said  the  chief,  with 
great  dignity,  when  the  tire  was 
fairly  in  working  order.  "  to  begin 
our  breakfast  with  oatmeal  por- 
in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say 


All    who  are 


ridge. 
'  aye.1 " 

Two  very  prompt  ayes  followed,  and  the  same  voices 
asked,  simultaneously,  "What  is  oatmeal  porridge?" 

"  "What  you  so  often  have  on  the  breakfast  table."  was 
the  reply,  "only  in  speaking  of  it  you  do  not  put  iu  the 
'porridge.'  It's  a  grand  dish  for  camping  out— or  in, 
as  I  loss  says— and  this  is  the  way  uncle  and  1  made  it. " 

His  cousins  pressed  forward  to  watch  every  movement, 
and  saw-  him  put  into  a.  saucepan,  which  already  held  a 
quart  of  boiling  water,  a  teas) nfn'  of  salt.  Then,  hav- 
ing a  long  wooden  s) n  ready,  besprinkled  in  with  one 

hand  a  heaping  cupful  of  oatmeal,  and  stirred  it  lightly 
with  the  other. 

"  There."  said  Herbert  ;  "  it  now  wants  twenty  minutes 
of  seven,  and  when  the  clock  strikes,  the  oatmeal  will  be 
reach".  But  meanwhile  my  'useful  man  '  must  watch  it 
and  stir  from  the  bottom  every  five  minutes  to  keep  it 
from  burning,  and  to  have'  the  grains  we'll  mingled." 

The  "useful  man"  did  his  duty  faithfully,  and  also 
managed  to  learn  how  to  make  coffee  while  the  head 
one  was  explaining  it  to  Ross. 

"It  is  very  much  like  making  tea,"  he  began,  "only 
there's  a  little  more  of  it.  First,  you  want  the-  best  of  cof- 
fee— two-thirds  of  Java  and  one  third  of  Mocha — a  fresh- 
ly boiling  kettle  and  a  well-scalded  cotl'ee -pot.  I  shall 
make  it  myself  this  morning;  and  if  yon  will  grind  this, 
Ross,  there  will  be  just  about  two  table-spoonfuls  of  Java 
and  one  of  Mocha — one  table-spoonful  apiece  of  the  mix- 
ed coll'ee.  You  see  that  I  am  scalding  the  coffee  p.. I 
thoroughly  and  pouring  the  water  out  of  the  spout;  next. 
I  put  in  the  coffee,  and  pour  on  it  about  a  quart  of  boiling- 
water:  lastly,  standing  it  on  the  stove  where  it  will  keep 
very  hot  without  boiling.  This  coffee-pot  has,  you  see,  a 
neat  little  lid  over  the  spout,  which  keeps  the  aroma  from 
being  wasted;  and  when  such  a  cover  is  lacking,  a  small 
wad  of  paper  should  be  used  to  stop  the  hole." 

In  about  five  minutes  after  the  coffee  was  made,  Her- 
bert poured  out  a  cupful,  and  then  poured  it  back  tin <jh 

the  top  of  the  pot.  added  two  table-spoons  of  cold  water, 
and  left  it  for  five  or  ten  minutes  longer.  A  pint  of  milk 
was  put  on  to  boil,  and  the  oatmeal  in  a  finished  state 
was  transferred  to  a  large  scalloped  bowl. 

"There  isn't  a  lump  in  it."  said  Re. ss,  enthusiastically. 

"  Whv  should   there   be:"   asked  his  cousin.      "It  was 


stirred   moderately   to   prevent  that   very  thing;    yet    not 
stirred  too  much,  as  this  would   have'  made  it  starchy." 

The  cotl'ee.  deal'  and  fragrant,  was  served  with  two 
lumps  of  loaf  sugar  and  a  full  teaspoon  of  thick  yellow 
cream  in  the  bottom  of  each  cup.  to  which  was  added  a 
liberal  a  1  low  a  nee  of  boiled  milk,  and  tin-  boys  pronounced 
it  deliciou-.  Tin1  oatmeal,  too.  was  "the  besi  they  had 
ever  tasted  — so  different  from  Bridget's  stuff." 

After  the  oatmeal  there  were  fresh  boiled  eggs  and 
daintily  browned  pieces  of  fried  bread.  It  was  a  perfect 
delight  to  see  Herbert  prepare'  this  bread.  It  was  so 
nicely  and  evenly  e'tit  from  the  loaf:  then  each  slice  was 
divided  in  half,  and  each  half  made  into  a  symmetrical 
round  with  a  cake-cutter,  which  took  off  the  crust  and 
yet  wasted  very  little  of  the  bread.  A  spider  was  well 
heated,  but  not.  as  the  accomplished  cook  said,  made  too 
hot:  and  having  dropped  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  butter 
which  was  repealed  when  about  half  through — a  neat 
pile-  of  rounds  was  fried,  like  the-  things  in  stories  and 
receipts,  a  "golden  brown."  The  pile  was  then  placed 
in  a  deep  dish,  and  carefully  covered;  and  so  well  did  it 
turn  out  that  fried  bread  became  at  once  very  popular. 

llos-,  and  Jamie  were  enthusiastic  about  cooking,  and 
wished  to  plunge  into  a  great  variety  of  dishes  at  one 
meal;  but  their  cousin  insisted  on  moderation. 

"  We'll  have  an  omelet  next  time',"  he  said.  And  with 
this  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves. 

Meanwhile  various  parishioners  inquired  ahout  the 
young  Alderns  and  went  to  see  them,  and  begged  them 
to  come  and  stay  at  their  houses  while  their  parents  were 
away,  and  some  excellent  people  almost  insisted  on  com- 
ing and  staying  at  the'  rectory  to  take  care  of  them.  Hut 
while  grateful  for  their  kindness,  the  boys  preferre-d  to 
stay  at  home  and  lei  take  care  of  themselves.  Then  their 
independence  was  greatly  admired,  and  this  admiration 
toe ik  tii"  xhapej  of  visits  e>f  sympathy  and  votive  offerings 
of  pie  and  cake,  until  Ross  declared  it  was  like  an  endless 
donation  party.  All.  however,  appreciated  the  good 
feeling  that  prompted  these  attentions. 

"What  a  splendid  fellow  Herbert  is  at  Cicero!"  burst 
forth  Jamie  one  day  to  his  brother:  "you  don't  know 
how  nicely  he  helped  me  over  that  tight  place,  where  I 
came  near  missing  and  going  down." 

"He's  a  splendid  fellow  about  a  goexl  many  things." 
said  Ross,  warmly :  "  a  perfect  brick !  No.it  isn't  slang, 
Jamie  —  or  if  it  is,  it's  very  good  slang.  It  began  this 
way.  Herbert  told  me:  Some  King,  you  see,  ever  so  long 
ago,  in  Asia  Minor,  I  believe,  had  a  visit  from  some  great 
ambassador,  who  was  surprised  to  iind  that  the  capital 
e-ity  had  no  walls  for  defence.  But  the  King  took  him 
out  the  next  day  to  a  great  plain  and  showed  him  an  im- 
mense army  of  splendid-looking  soldiers.  'There  is  my 
wall,'  said  he,  '  and  every  man  in  it  is  a  brick.'  " 

"Then  it  really  means  something  to  call  a  person  a 
brick,"  said  Jamie,  thoughtfully,  "and  /  think  Herbert 
is  that  kind  of  brick  too." 

"What  kind  of  brick  am  I;"  asked  the  person  referred 
to.  who  had  ceime  in  very  quietly  while  his  cousin  was 
speaking. 

"The  best  kind."  replied  Ross,  quickly;  "  we  are  linel- 
ing  you  ejut.  you  see.  But  what  made  you  crawl  into 
your  shell  all  these  weeks,  so  that  we  could  hardly  tell 
what  you  were  like: 

"Well."  stammered  Herbert,  who  was  dreadfully  em- 
barrassed, "you  see.  I  feared  that  you  didn't  like  me — 
and  — 

"  And  vein  knew  that  yon  didn't  like  us.  Let's  shake 
hands  em  it.  old  Mlow:  for  as  you  told  me  the  story  I 
was  repeating  to  Jamie,  you  know  that  a  'brick'  means 
something  extra,  nice." 

There  was  a  warm  hand-clasp  from  each  of  his  cousins, 
and  Herbe-rt  began  to  feel  as  though  he  really  belonged 
to  the-  famil  v. 
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What  he  xctid,  however,  was  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture. He  merely  asked,  "Shall  we  make  an  omelet  for 
tea?" 

The  boys  were  quite  hilarious  over  this  idea,  and  all 
three  adjourned  to  the  kitchen  in  high  spirits. 

"There  are  different  ways  of  making  an  omelet,"  said 
the  head  cook,  with  a  wise  air:  "  some  people  add  milk, 
and  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  into  a  froth  to  spread  over 
the  top;  hut  I  think  that  a  simpler  and  more  substantial 
omelet  is  better.  The  other  way  makes  a  few  eggs  go 
farther  apparently,  hut  Uncle  Reginald  always  liked  ii 
in  this  way.  Six  eggs  will  be  about  ri^ht  for  <>urs:  and 
as  the  lire  is  a  good  hot  one.  I  will  put  on  the  spider  to 
heat.  I  break  the  eg<rs.  you  see.  into  this  bowl,  and  heat 
them  all  together  with  a  spoon  only  until  the  yolks  are 
broken." 

"  I  counted,"  said  Jamie,  with  great  interest,  "and  there 
were  just  eleven  beats." 

"This  piece  of  butter."  continued  Herbert,  "is  about 
as  large  as  a  good-sized  egg,  and  for  more  or  less  eggs  it 
should  be  in  proportion,  and  I  turn  it  around  that  every 
part  of  the  pan  may  be  greased.  Now  it  is  boiling,  and 
I  pour  in  the  eggs.  With  the  handle  of  the  pan  in  my 
left  hand,  you  see  that  I  draw  up  the  whitened  egg  from 
the  bottom,  for  it  is  very  important  to  have  every  part 
equally  cooked.  I  am  shaking  the  pan  backward  and 
forward  to  keep  the  omelet  from  sticking;  and  now,  you 
see,  I  turn  with  the  spoon  half  of  one  side  over  the  other. 
The  shaking  is  kept  up  until  it  hardens  a  little,  when  it  is 
ready  to  toss  on  the  warm  plate  you  have  just  handed  me." 

"And  you  sprinkled  pepper  and  salt  over  the  eggs 
while  they  were  in  the  bowl,"  said  Ross. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "and  I  forgot  to  say  anything 
about  it." 

How  they  enjoyed  that  omelet,  finding  it  just  enough 
as  a  relish  for  three  hungry  boys!  The  brothers  declared 
that  Herbert  had  a  wonderful  gift  as  a  cook.  But  he 
modestly  insisted  that  his  only  gift  was  that  of  taking 
pains. 

The  longest  day  in  the  year  had  come  to  an  end.  but 
dragging  its  trailed  robe  along  so  slowly  that  the  golden 
hem  seemed  to  lie  on  the  hills  quite  up  to  nine  o'clock. 
And  after  a  niagnilicent  pillow  tight,  the  three  boys  at 
the  rectory  turned  into  their  "sea -beds" — which  they 
now  made  perfectly — and  slept  soundly  for  an  hour  or 
two. 

Herbert  was  the  first  to  wake.  A  queer  noise,  like  the 
cautious  raising  of  a  window  down-stairs,  startled  him 
from  his  slumber.  And  after  listening  a  moment,  he 
crossed  the  hall  to  his  cousins'  room,  and  roused  them 
as  quietly  as  possible. 

"Ross,"  he  whispered,  "are  you  sure  that  you  fastened 
that  kitchen  window;" 

Two  pairs  of  startled  eyes  glared  at  him  wildly.  And 
Ross  murmured,  conscience-stricken,  "I'm  afraid  I  for- 
got it!" 

"Then,"  said  Herbert  in  a  voice  of  dismay,  "there 
are  burglars  getting  into  the  house!" 

IV. 

"What  siiall  we  do;"  cried  Jamie,  wildly.  "Oh,  if 
papa  had  only  let  us  have  a  pistol!" 

"A  good  thing  for  you  that  he  didn't,"  replied  his 
cousin.  "We  must  keep  quite  still  at  present,  for  there 
is  no  way  of  giving  an  alarm  without  bringing  the  burg- 
lars upon  us.  They  will  hardly  come  up  stairs,  I  fancy, 
but  content  themselves  with  securing  the  silver.  And 
as  soon  as  I  can  do  so  safely,  I  will  climb  down  by  the 
veranda  and  rouse  our  neighbors." 

There  was  perfect  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  the 
breathing  of  the  frightened  boys  sounded  very  loud. 

"They're  coming  up  the  stairs!"  whispered  Ross,  in 
despair. 


"The  door  is  locked,"  replied  Herbert,  as  calmly  as 
though  it  were  fastened  with  iron  bars.  And  reassured 
by  his  tune,  bis  cousins  slopped  shaking. 

A  stealthy  tread- -tiru  stealthy  treads  indeed,  evidently 
"I'  people  not  accustomed  to  walk  quietly— passed  through 
the  upper  ball  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  attic. 

"That's  very  odd."  said  Herbert:  hut  as  he  spoke,  a 
sudden  light,  dawned  upon  him. 

There  was  a  little  creaking  overhead,  as  of  persons 
moving  about  too  carefully,  and  then  a  sort  of  dull 
thumping,  constantly  stopped  and  repeated  again,  011  the 
stairs. 

"  Shu  re  an'  they're  fast  ashlape,"  whispered  loudly  a 
somewhat  familiar  voice. 

It  was  bright  moonlight,  and  they  had  turned  up  the 
gas  in  the  ball,  so  that  Herbert,  who  bad  partly  dressed 
himself,  was  quite  a  distinct  figure  as  he  opened  the  door 
and  confronted  the  invaders — Bridget  and  a  sheepish- 
looking  boy,  with  a  trunk  between  them. 

"  Let  me  open  the  hall  door  for  you,"  said  the  young 
gentleman,  politely,  as  lie  went  before  them  down  stairs. 
"You  will  tind  it  an  easier  way  of  getting  out  than  by  the 
window.  This  is  an  inconvenient  time  to  come  for  your 
trunk-.  Bridget.  You  were  q'uite  welcome  to  it  during  the 
day." 

Bridget  sat  down  on  the  trunk  and  cried,  and  the  boy 
sat  down  too.  although  he  did  not  cry.  It  began  to  look 
as  though  they  micht  -,pciid  what  remained  of  the  ni<:ht 
there.  But  Herbert  was  holding  the  door  open,  and  in  a 
dazed  way  Miss  Shea  passed  through  it  with  her  belong- 
ings, and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  English  lad  smiled  at  the  queer  and  unexpected 
experiences  he  was  having  during  his  sojourn  in  America; 
and  while  carefully  fastening  the  neglected  kitchen  win- 
dow, and  examining  all  the  other  inlets  and  outlets  in  the 
bouse,  he  was  joined  by  his  cousins  in  a  great  state  of  hi- 
larity over  the  pleasing  turn  which  affairs  had  taken. 

"  \Ve  were  coining  down  «/(/yway,"  said  Ross,  "as  soon 
as  we  got  some  sense  in  our  beads,  to  join  in  the  tight; 
but  when  we  found  it  was  only  Bridget  after  her  trunk, 
we  got  laughing  so  that  it  hindered  us." 

"I  wonder  what's  coming  next?"  said  Jamie,  in  an 
equal  state  of  glee. 

"  Bed,  I  hope,"  replied  his  cousin.  "  We've  only  got  a 
little  more  than  three  hours  now  till  half  past  six,  when, 
you  know,  we  have  to  get  up  again  and  attend  to  break- 
fast." 

Il  seemed  to  Herbert  that  he  had  only  just  fallen  into 
a  doze  again,  when  he  found  himself  shaking  two  sleepy 
boys,  who  insisted  that  it  wasn't  six  o'clock  yet.  But 
once  convinced  of  the  alarming  fact  that  it  wanted  only 
a  quarter  to  seven,  they  were  wide  awake  in  a  moment. 

It  was  the  regular  day  for  writing  to  papa  and  mamma, 
which  occurred  twice  a  week;  and  Jamie,  who  liked  to 
be  dramatic  in  his  letters,  was  very  much  tried  at  not  be- 
ing allowed  to  mention  the  wonderful  event  of  the  night 
before. 

"  It  is  too  bad."  he  murmured,  "  that  when  people  have 
burglars  they  can't  even  tell  about  "em." 

"But  you  haven't  had  any  burglars, "  said  his  cousin, 
laughing. 

"He  looks  as  if  he  was  sorry  he  hadn't,"  added  Ross; 
"but  he  didn't  seem  to  yearn  for  them  last  night." 

Jamie  laughed  then  himself,  and  gave  in  to  his  elders 
with  a  good  grace. 

When  Mrs.  Slight  came  that  evening,  she  was  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  young  gentlemen's  fright.  She  said 
that  Bridget  had  paid  her  a  visit  in  the  morning',  and  "it 
was  only  because  she  was  that  shamefaced,  so  to  speak,  at 
leaving  them  in  the  way  she  did,  that  she  went  with  her 
brother  to  get  her  trunk  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when, 
she  thought,  they  would  all  be  asleep." 
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"  lint    )io\v  did  she  expect  lu  •_;•(•)    into  tlio 
i  at  I hat  hour?"  a-.ked  i;..-.-. 

"  \Yell,"  replied  the  'jood  u'liiii.-iii.  smiling 
a  little,  "  I  think  she  rather  calculated  on 
\  our  lea\  ing  - -thing  unfastened." 

The  buys  glanced  a!  one  another.  .'Hid  re- 
solved lo  otl'er  no  such  ;ic miodalion  in 

iln'  future. 

More  lli.-in  half  tlic  time    had   passed   n»\v. 
and  all    were  looking   forward    to    tin-   home  - 
ciimin<j-.    Tin' sea  shore  visit  had  been  extend 
cil   ID  four  weeks  on  |iapa's  account,  Mr-,.  \\ 
deru    Wl'Ote;    for    although    lie,   like    herself, 
was    quite    impatient,   to    ho  at    home    again, 
l.liey   wished  li.  avoid  all  necessity  for  taking 
a  second  tri|>  before  the  summer  was  over. 
But  expect  theni  i-i-rlnhili/  on  Hie  ."id  of  .Inly. 

•  \\'hat  a  glorious  Fourth  we'll  have:" 
shouted  Jam  i'-  l!m  suddenly  remembering'. 
he  added.  ''Excuse  me,  Herbert:  T  didn't 
think." 

"  Oil,  /  don't  mind  your  running'  away 
from  us  then,"  replied  his  cousin.  "What 
does  it  matter;" 

"It  mattered  a  great  deal  to  our  great- 
great-grandfathers,''  said  Ross,  with  a  kind- 
ling eye;  "but  Jamie  and  1  have  no  quar- 
rel with  j/ow,  Herbert.  But  for  you  we 
should  have  been  in  a  regular  mess  all  this 
time;  and  mamma  says  you  are  the  most  sensible  boy 
she  ever  saw." 

"  Nonsense!"  was  the  embarrassed  response.  But  Aunt 
Emily's  approval  was  very  dear  to  I  lie  reserved  lad. 

"  Co  mill  </."  said  a  telegram,  "  nn  the  five-o'clock  train." 

Mr.  Aldern  had  a  healthy  bron/od  color  now,  and  he 
moved  with  so  iirm  a  tread  thai  it  was  not  easy  to  recog- 
nize in  him  the  delicate-looking  invalid  who  left  them 
four  weeks  ago.  Mamma  was  as  sweet  as  ever:  and  the 
bo\  s  could  not  say  more  than  that.  Things  were  going 
on  charmingly  as  they  took  up  a  triumphal  march  for 
home  until  Mrs.  Aldern  happened  to  say: 

"And  so  Bridget  made  my  boys  very  comfortable,  I 
hope?  You  certainly  look  in  good  condition.'' 

Their  wonderful  story  came  out  by  degrees,  first  from 
one  boy  and  then  from  another,  and  father  and  mother 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  piiy  or  to  praise;  so  they  did 
both.  And  Ross,  while  giving  full  credit  to  his  cousin, 
declared  that  they  had  lots  of  fun,  and  that  it  was  plea- 
santer  without  Bridget  than  with  her. 

But  the  great  surprise  of  all  was  at  the  tea  table,  for 
each  boy  had  taken  part  in  getting  up  the  feast.  The 
coffee,  manufactured  by  Jamie,  was  pronounced  delicious; 
the  waffles,  made  by  Ross  after  a.  receipt  of  Mrs.  Slight's, 
were  excellent;  and  Herbert's  omelet  was  beyond  all 
praise.  The  mountains  of  cake  and  seas  of  preserves 
sent  in  by  friendly  neighbors  were  scarcely  touched. 
while  the  home  made  articles  had  full  justice  done  them. 
Pauline,  who  was  now  in  her  element,  waiting  on  the 
table,  declared  that  she  could  not  have  done  better  her- 
self, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldern  said  that  their  sons  had 
proved  quite  as  valuable  in  a  domestic  emergency  as 
daughters  could  have  been. 

"And  none  the  less  manly  for  that."  added  their  fa- 
ther, with  a  loving  look  :  "  while  this  experience  of  house- 
keeping and  self-dependence  will  be  of  use  to  you  all 
through  your  lives.  I  am  proud  of  all  my  boys,  but  I 
feel  that  to  Herbert  a  special  vote  of  thanks  is  due.'' 

"  And  he  has  been  studying  so  hard,  too,  papa.  Did 
you  know  that  lie  is  DK.V  ?  But  of  course  you  didn't, 
when  he  has  been  so  quiet  about  it." 

It  was  Ross  who  spoke:  and  when  they  turned  to  con- 
gratulate Herbert,  he  had  tied. 


i  a  m 


AX    AWFUL    BATTLE. 

I'.Y    S.   WALTER    NORKIS. 

1  1  T  (  trLD  you  give  a  ] ie nny  to  see  an  awful  battle  !" 
*  T      A  fine  question  for  two  boys  to  hurl,  after  burst- 
ing into  one's  studio. 

"  1'lease  do.   papa.'' 

"Do  what,  you  rascals  !''  demanded  the  papa,  swing- 
ing round  from  his  easel  and  assuming  his  most  inter- 
rupted look. 

"  Give  us  a  penny  to  see  an  awful  battle." 

"Ob,  I  begin  to  understand."  the  papa  said,  very 
gravely,  at  the  same  time  trying  to  rub  the  'winkle  out 
of  his  eyes.  "  \Vell,  yes.  Off  with  your  coats  and 
pitch  in.  I  suppose  the  one  who  comes  out  best  gets  the 
penny." 

At  this  point  the  papa  very  foolishly  judged  that  all 
the  twinkle  had  been  rubbed  out  and  left  off  rubbing, 
and  of  course  when  he  found  his  mistake  there  was  no- 
thing to  do  but  hand  over  the  penny. 

"Thank  you,"  the  interrupters  said,  as  they  attempt- 
ed to  sea,mper  away. 

But  this  uas  a  wide-awake  papa,  who  liked  to  have  his 
money's  worth,  and  so  he  called  out:  "  Hold  on  there. 
How  about  that  battle  }" 

The  two  scamps  halted  by  the  door.  "You  didn't 
think  we  were  goin<_>-  to  cheat,  did  you  ?"  one  asked,  re- 
proachfully. "Soldiers  don't  cheat." 

"  <  >h,  don't  they  '."  said  the  papa,  raising  his  eyebrows 
at  this  piece  of  information. 

"Well,  Captains  don't,  anyhow,  and  we're  Captains. 
The  battle  isn't  ready  to  commence  yet." 

"No, "the  other  said.  "When  the  battle's  commen- 
cing we're  going  to  ring  the  dinner-bell." 

"1  iMiess,'1  observed  the  papa,  reflectively,  "I'll  trust 
you  this  time.  Send  a  (  'orporal's  guard  for  me  when  the 
battle  is  getting  ready  to  rage." 

Now  this  papa  sometimes  did  more  thinking  than  was 
suspected,  and  he  did  not  have  to  overhaul  his  memory 
more  than  two  or  three  times  to  recall  that  only  a  short 
while  before  each  of  these  two  Captains  had  managed, 
through  his  persuasive  ability,  to  be  placed  in  charge  of 
a  leaden  army,  and  he  recklessly  fancied  he  could  pre- 
dict just  the  sort  of  battle  he  had  paid  his  money  to  wit- 
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ness.  There  would  be  row  after  row  of  brave  "  tin  "  sol- 
diers, through  whose  ranks  spring-cannons  would  burl 
dried-pea  cannon-balls. 

But  there  was  one  fact  which  this  papa  entirely  over- 
looked, that  the  modes  of  warfare  are  ever  being  im- 
proved, and  so,  when  at  length  be  was  escorted  to  a  seal 
by  the  garden  walk,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
before  him  two  paper  forts,  cut  and  pasted  into  shape, 
and  really  ((iiite  picturesque  with  their  water-color  dec- 
orations. 

"I'm  the  German  Captain,"  announced  one  of  the 
officers. 

"  And  I'm  the  French,"  the  other  said. 

The  forts,  situated  about  a  yard  apart,  contained  the 
respective  garrisons,  with  here  and  there  a  head  peeping 
above  the  ramparts,  and  each  had  its  particular  flag  float- 
ing from  a  tiny  stall'. 

"Do  you  think  it's  perfectly  proper  for  the  command- 
ers of  opposing  garrisons  to  associate  so  freely  ?"  asked 
the  papa.      You  see,  after  having  paid  his  money,  he 
did  not  want  to  run  an}'  chances  of  a  treat}-  of  peace. 

"Oh,  that's    all   right,"  the    German   Captain 
hastened  to  assure.      "  We're  not  enemies  yet. 
We    have   to    draw   a    big  ring  around   the 
forts."  / 

"  A-ring-around-a-rosy  ?"  inquired  the 
papa,  who  seemed   bent  on  gathering' 
all  the  information  he  could. 

"No,  no.      It's   something  like 
a  golden  pavement.      The  Caj 
tains  must  stay  outside  the 
line." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  the  papa 
said,  with  a  great  show 
of  wisdom.      ''It's  a  sort 
of  a  dandy  -  line.''     When 
the  circle   had    been   drawn, 
each   of  the    commanders   pro- 
duced from   his  pocket  a    rubber 
ball,   and  these  were  filled  with  wa- 
ter at  the  fountain.      This  seemed  to 
puzzle   the  papa  very  much ;   but  he 
wrinkled  his  brows  and  said  nothing. 

The  cannons  and  a  handful  of 
pease  next  came  to  view. 

"Ah!  the  artillery,"  the  papa  ex- 
claimed between  his  set  teeth,  cover- 
ing his  ears  with  his  hands. 

The  German  Captain  selected  a  po- 
sition   directly    in    the    rear    of    the 
French  fort,  where  the  walls  were  low- 
est, while  the  French  cannon  was  turned  upon  the  side  of 
the  German  stronghold,  where  several  soldiers  were  ap- 
parently making  observations. 

"  We're  enemies  now,"  the  French  commander  an- 
nounced, grimly,  "  and  we  can't  talk  to  each  other." 

'"Does  that  include  me?"  the  papa  asked. 

"Oh  no,"  the  Captains  cried  in  chorus. 

"  You  can  talk  to  me,"  the  French  officer  said. 

"  And  me,"  from  the  German. 

"  Then  I'll  be  suspected  of  being  a  spy,  and  be  shot  to 
death  by  both."  And  the  papa  showed  such  a  decided 
inclination  to  seek  refuge  in  his  studio  that  the  oflicers 
united  in  capturing  and  bringing  him  back. 

"  Well,  go  ahead,"  the  papa  said,  when  he  was  again 
seated.  "  I'll  be  war  correspondent,"  and  he  produced  a, 
note-book  and  pencil. 

There  was  no  uncomfortable  formality  as  to  exchan- 
ging alternate  volleys.  Each  side  shot  as  fast  and  as  fre- 
quently as  it  chose,  and  in  consequence  the  pease  pattered 
against  the  paper  walls  at  a  furious  rate,  and  several  of 
both  French  and  German  soldiers  dropped  out  of  sight 
with  surprising  promptness. 
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"  Hadn't  I  better  run  for  an  ambulance  ?"  the  papa 
asked,  with  a  good  deal  of  eagerness. 

Strange  to  say.  for  this  tender  thought  the  papa  was 
instantly  seized  by  the  oflicers. 

•  Now  you  must  stay  just  where  you  are  till  the  war  is 
over,"  one  said. 

"But  I  was  pitying  the  poor  wounded  soldiers." 
"Mine  aren't    hurt   much,"  the    German  Captain   de- 
clared.     "  The  balls  just  grazed  their  skin." 

'And  mine  aren't  hurt  at  all,"  said  the  Frenchman. 
"They  only  fainted  when  they  saw  the  cannon-halls 
coming." 

"Besides,"  continued  the  German,  "the  real  battle 
part  is  just  commencing." 

"You  give  a  good  deal  of  battle  for  a  penny,  don't, 
you?"  the  papa  observed,  propping  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
and  his  chin  in  his  hands. 

"  I  guess  maybe  we  ought  to  have  charged  two  cents," 
the  Frenchman  said,  reflectively. 

"Well,"  the  papa  declared,  brightening  up,  "  as  I 
only  paid  one  penny,  just  let  me  know   when   the 
battle  is  half  over,  and  I'll  go  away." 

"  Oh  no !"  the  German  Captain  said.     "  Per- 
haps a  penny  is  all  it  is  really  worth." 

The  battle  now  took  on  a  phase  which 
caused  the  papa  to  open  his  eyes  in  gen- 
uine amazement. 

The  German  commander  light- 
ed a  "  blue-head  "  match,  slipped 
it  into  his  cannon,  and,  while 
^         the    sulphur    was   burning, 
discharged  it  against  the 
French  stronghold. 

"  What's  that   for;" 
the  papa  demanded. 

"  You  oughtn't  to  ask 
questions  of    soldiers    while 
they're  fighting,"  averred   the 
Frenchman. 

"But    I'm    a   war    correspon- 
dent." 

"Well,"  the  German  said,  "I'm 
trying  to  set  fire  to  the  French 
fort." 

"  Um !"  And  the  papa,  wrinkling 
his  forehead,  measured  with  his  eye 
the  distance  between  the  battle- 
ground and  the  house. 

When  the  French  officer  saw 
the  "  fire-arrow  "  discharged  toward 
his  garrison,  he  seized  the  rubber 
ball  which  had  been  filled  at  the  fountain;  but  as  the 
match  rebounded  to  a  safe  distance,  the  water  brigade 
was  not  called  into  action. 

The  papa  had  grown  strangely  silent,  and  the  battle 
continued  furiously.  Match  after  match  was  lighted  and 
discharged  from  each  cannon,  and  at  length  one  fell 
within  the  French  fort.  In  a  moment  all  was  excite- 
ment. The  papa  arose  to  his  feet  that  he  might  overlook 
the  entire  scene,  and  the  French  water  brigade  squirted 
blindly  in  the  direction  of  the  blaze.  To  add  to  the  con- 
fusion, the  German  stronghold  was  suddenly  discovered 
to  be  also  on  fire.  At  last  the  conflagration  was  under 
control,  but  not  before  both  forts  were  sadly  dam- 
aged. 

"The  battle's  over,"  announced  the  Frenchman. 

Which  side  is  victorious?"  the  papa  inquired. 
"  Both,"  the  German  said,  decisively. 
"Well,"  the  papa  declared,  "that  ought  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  ending.      Let's  examine  the  forts  and  count 
the  damage." 

A  search  amid  the  ruins  disclosed  a  woful  state  of  af- 
fairs. Several  of  the  soldiers  on  each  side  were  without 
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limbs  and  heads,  and  one  poor  fellow  was  molted  into  ail 
unrecogni/able  mass 

••  I  never  thought  nt'  the  lieal  meltfng  them,''  the-  <ier 
man  Captain  said,  ruefully,  as  lie  leathered  up  nis 
men. 

••  Nor  ]."  adinitti'd  tin-  Frenchman. 

••\Vcll."  tlic  papa  said.  "1  think  one  such  battle  is 
•  n,, ugh.  If  the  Herman  army  ever  chase.-,  the  French 
close  enough  to  Hie  lioii.se  to  shoot  one  ol'  thcise  matches 
in  ;it  the  celiar  window.  1  give  you  warning  that  Uncle 
3  on  v  Home  (iuards  will  immediately  take  a  hand." 


A    I'lailMK    HOY. 

MANY  years  ago  a  little  hoy  in  northern  Illinois  he- 
came  possessed  of  a  single  barrelled,  muzzle-loading- 
shot-gun.  He  could  not  hold  it  out  and  sight  it  without 
a  rest,  but  as  he  grew  stronger  and  a  little  older  and 
could  use  it,  he  became  ambitions  to  try  it  on  real  game; 
and  when  his  father  was  about  to  go  with  a  friend  to  the 
great  marsh  for  a  few  days'  duck  shooting-,  he  successful- 
ly petitioned  to  be  taken  along. 

This  marsh  was  a  few  miles  wide  and  many  miles 
long,  and  was  about  twenty  miles  from  the  village.  Af- 
ter leaving  the  fringe  of  farms  about  the  village,  the  wide 
upland  prairie,  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water-level,  was 
barren  of  houses  or  roads.  Yon  travelled  entirely  by 
landmarks,  such  as  a  distant  meeting-house  spire  or  some 
one  of  the  rare  groves  of  trees  that  might  be  seen  on  the 
horizon-line.  The  knee-high  prairie  grass  and  the  long- 
er reeds  in  the  marsh  made  nearly  a  dead  level,  so  that 
the  marsh-line  was  only  a  color-line. 

Tenting  on  the  hard  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp 
was  easy  and  comfortable,  with  but  one  drawback — fuel. 
There  was  not  much  wood  except  dead  willow  twigs,  and 
these  had  to  be  economized.  The  sportsmen  left  the  little 
boy  alone  in  the  tent  each  morning  about  four  o'clock, 
and  went  a  mile  or  so  into  the  marsh  to  locate  a  llyway. 
and  get  the  morning's  shooting.  Similarly  they  went 
out  in  the  afternoon  for  the  evening  shooting,  returning; 
late. 

The  first  day  there  were  no  ducks.  The  second  day  a 
few  were  seen,  but  none  were  killed.  The  third  day  was 
more  eventful.  The  ducks  moved  in  great  numbers,  the 
shooting  was  good,  and  it  promised  to  be  very  good,  but 
the  provisions  of  flour,  bacon,  and  potatoes  gave  out. 
Apparently  the  sportsmen  had  not  counted  on  the  boy's 
appetite  and  his  great  opportunities  when  left  alone  in 
camp. 

Probably  few  sportsmen  were  ever  driven  to  leave  good 
shooting  for  such  a  little  matter  as  lack  of  variety  in  food. 
These  sportsmen  staid  and  ate  roast  duck  for  their  break- 
fast. They  also  ate  roast  duck  Cor  dinner.  They  tried  to 
eat  it  for  supper,  hut  could  not;  they  had  had  enough 
duck.  Next  morning;  they  made  a  miserable  break- 
fast mi  fried  livers.  At  noon  it  was  broiled  gizzards ;  and 
from  then  on  the  only  part  of  a  duck  they  had  stomach 

for  was  the  gizzard  roasted  in  tl ais  hard  and   black. 

Sportsmen  should  know,  if  they  have  never  tried  it,  that 
they  cannot  live  by  duck  alone,  cooked  in  the  conven- 
tional way;  but  that  parched  gi/,/ards.  carried  in  the 
pocket,  ju-t  hurol\  heat  nothing. 

Stray  flocks  of  ducks  now  occasionally  Hew  near  the 
tent,  and  one  evening,  when  the  little  hoy  was  alone,  he 
went  into  the  marsh  as  far  as  lie  dared  to  go.  and  got.  a 
few  chances  to  miss.  The  sun  had  none  down,  and  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  wonderful  after  glow.  The 
whole  western  hori/on  was  a  rich  dull  red.  It  was  beau- 
tiful, even  to  an  unobservant  little  boy.  A  little  later, 
when  he  looked,  the  glow  had  crept  higher  and  grown 
hrighter.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  sun  had  changed 
its  mind  and  was  coming  hack.  He  had  an  unaccounta- 


ble feeling  that  something  was  wrong.  The  color  now 
increased  more  rapidly,  until  he  believed  he  could  see  a 
fringe  of  smoke  above  the  glow,  and  finally  the  truth 
dawned  on  him  lie  had  never  been  near  a  prairie  fire, 
Inn  he  knew  it  by  tradition,  and  this  was  a  <jreat  one  and 

c mi;   directly  upon    him.      He   tlew   as   last  as   a   very 

small  bog-trotter  could  fly  from  the  marsh  to  the  tent. 

The  lire  line  was  now  well  in  sight,  and  extended  n<jhl 
and  left  as  far  as  he  could  see.  Ills  only  thought  was  to 
run,  and  the  only  thing  that  kept  him  from  running  was 
the  conviction  that  he  could  neither  run  around  it  nor 
hefore  it.  It  may  have  been  thoughtlessness  or  it  may 
have  heen  wisdom  that  kept  him  from  running  to  waist- 
deep  water  in  the  marsh.  He  may  or  may  not  have 
known  that  the  fire  in  the  reeds  would  have  heen  as  fatal 
as  in  the  upland  grass.  In  any  event  he  was  haflled.  and 
be  threw  himself  on  his  face  and  cried. 

I  think  that  this  soothed  and  steadied  him,  for  there 
gradually  came  into  his  poor  little  addled  memory  tin- 
stones he  had  heard  of  fighting  fire.  He  looked  again, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  From  around  the  tent 
lie  tore  up  the  grass  by  the  roots  until  his  hands  were  cut 
and  bleeding.  It  was  too  slow.  He  could  never  do  it 
He  could  hear  the  tire  now.  and  the  air  began  to  be  tilled 
with  living,  fleeing  prairie  birds.  He  could  hear  and 
occasionally  see  wolves  running  past,  and  one  almost 
brushed  against  him  as  it  ran  between  him  and  the 
tent. 

When  he  recalled  what  little  he  had  heard  of  back- 
firing, it  was  none  too  soon;  it  was  almost  too  late.  lie 
brought  a  blanket  from  the  tent,  and  carefully  tired  the 
grass  on  the  windward  side.  By  thrashing-  with  his 
blanket,  he  strove  to  control  and  guide  his  lire  so  as  to 
burn  a  swath  around  the  tent.  He  had  just  succeeded  in 
this,  and  was  singed  and  choked  and  utterly  exhausted, 
when  the  great  hissing,  snapping  prairie  fire  enveloped 
the  spot  he  had  made  barren.  The  top  of  the  lire  swept 
by  him  like  a  race-horse.  The  under  part  was  slower, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  leave  him. 

When  the  immediate  danger  had  passed,  he  had  a  par- 
oxysm of  sobbing  and  screaming.  He  had  no  shame  in 
this,  perhaps,  because  there  was  no  one  to  see:  and  you 
should  know,  too,  that  he  was  only  a  very  ordinary  little 
boy.  not  very  wise  and  not  very  courageous.  His  father 
was  probably  burned  up.  and  he  had  only  gizzards  to  eat. 
He  was  miserable  and  lonesome. 

However,  it  finally  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  further 
duties  to  perform.  It  was  dark,  and  in  the  chance  that 
his  father  had  escaped  the  fire,  he  must  he  signalled  into 
camp.  lie  naturally  thought  of  firing  his  gun,  which  he 
did,  and  then  he  thought  that  a  beacon  light  would  be 
belter,  but  there  was  no  grass  in  the  region,  and  he  was 
slow  in  remembering  the  grass  bedding  inside  the  tent. 
He  was  du/.ed  and  sluggish  in  his  mind,  but  at  last  be 
got  an  armful  of  this  bedding  and  twisted  wisps  of  it, 
which  he  lighted,  and  flared  at  what  he  tried  to  make 
regular  intervals.  Finally — it  seemed  to  him  like  many 
hours — he  got  a  signal,  two  shots  from  his  father's  gun 
and  not  very  long  after  he  heard  his  father's  voice. 

What  occurred  for  perhaps  twenty-four  hours  after 
this  the  hoy  does  not  know.  His  reason  gave  way  under 
the  strain,  for.  as  I  have  told  you.  he  was  not  an  unusu- 
ally bright  little  boy. 


i'.KAU   TKAI'S    IX    THE    CATSK1LLS. 

I-.Y    \\-AI.TKK    BOHBETT. 

ALT1I(  >l '(ill  thr  railroad  has  pushed  ils  iron  pathway  through 
I  lie  \.-illr\s  of  the  CatsUills,  and  the  xvajjou  road  has  here 
and  there  in  a  wavering  sort  of  way  essayed  to  climb  the  heights, 
hears  still    maintain   their  homes  in   tlie  mountains.      Since  the 
time  when   the  echoes  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  gnu  sent  the  crows 
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flving,  and  long  before.  Bruin  ha.-  preferred  tin'  upper  slopes  and 
summits  of  this  small  but  far-famed  range,  rambling  at.  \vill 
through  the  dense  undergrowth  of  the  woods.  If  ihese  bears 
would  con  line  their  at  lent  ions  to  the  mountains  altogether,  feed- 
ingin  tin'  clearings  mi  the  dainty  wild  heiriesand  snrli  other 
food  as  eanie  in  their  way.  it  is  likely  that  little  would  be  heard 
of  I  lii-iii,  and  that  few  ] pie  would  be  interested  in  them  ex- 
cepting such  as  elinib  the  peaks  in  the  summer-time  to  obtain 
the  views,  lint  with  civilization  has  come  also  a  new  industry 
to  Hrui amcly,  sheep-killing 

During  the  summer,  sheep  belonging  to  the  farmers  in  the  val- 
leys are  taken  by  their  ow  ners  to  pasture-land  on  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  mon i it ai us,  and  are  then  left  to  themselves  to  mam 
as  they  please  during  the  daytime.  As  the  pasture  is  generally 
distant  from  the  farm-house,  and  too  much  trouble  is  required  to 
bring  the  sheep  home  at  nightfall,  they  soon  aeeust them- 
selves to  herd  together  near  some  little  thiekel  or  group  of  small 
trees  to  pass  the  night.  Apparently  the  bears  have  found  this 
out.  for  in  their  night  journeys  they  often  venture  down  almost 
to  the  doors  of  the  dwellings,  and  should  they  happen  to  pass 
the  tlnck  on  their  way,  a  neatly  rolled  hide  would  tell  to  the 
farmer  the'  tale  of  the  night  attack. 

Tis  then  that  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  a  desire'  to  prevent  fur- 
ther destruction  prompt  the  "native"  to  an  unusual  lit  of  ex- 
ertion, and  with  such  assistants  as  he  is  able  to  gather  round 
him  a  party  i*  formed  which  proceeds  to  Ihe  well-known  haunts 
of  the  bear,  where  one  or  two  build  a  trap  or  "pen,"  as  it  is 
called,  while  the  rest  look  on,  otter  suggestions,  smoke  pipes,  and 
in  a  general  way  assume  all  the.  brain-work.  The  spot  usually 
chosen  is  in  a  bit  of  swampy  clearing  through  which  the  heai- 
lo\e  to  wander,  and  the  structure  that  is  erected  bears  at  first 
sight  some  resemblance  to  a  small  log  cabin,  being  about  large 
enough  inside  to  accommodate  a  full-grown  bear  who.  after  en- 
tering, has  no  desire  to  turn  around  easily,  A  primitive  trap- 
door and  bait,  which  is  generally  a  sheep's  head,  a  few  heavy 
stones  piled  on  the  roof  of  the  "  pen,"  and  the  strong  support  of 
two  or  three  trees,  against  the  trunks  of  which  the  trap  is  built, 
complete  the  work.  The  rest  is  left  to  chance — and  Bruin. 

News  travels  quickly,  even  down  a  mountain-side,  and  it  is 
not  long  after  a  capture  is  made  that  the  fact  is  pretty  generally 
known,  and  a  party  is  formed  to  go  and  get  the  bear.  \\  In-thei 
or  not,  the  descendants  of  Kip  Van  Winkle  still  inhabit  this 
mountain  region  is  a  question  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain  -Kip's 
spirit  still  lives,  for  no  matter  bow  busy  the  people  may  be,  they 
are  always  able  to  find  time  to  join  a  bear  bunt.  Usually  they 
are  re-enforced  by  a  small  army  of  summer  boarders,  the  recog- 
nized rear-guard  of  all  such  expeditions. 

Chains,  if  possible,  but  ropes  if  there  are  no  chains  at  hand, 
are  taken  up  to  the  trap,  when  a  halt  is  called  and  a.  general  sur- 
vey is  made.  Then,  after  many  opinions  have  been  expressed 
and  disputed,  one  or  two  ropes  are  let  in  at  the  chinks  between 
the  logs  which  form  the  sides  and  top  of  the  trap,  and  the  bear's 
legs  are  caught  in  a  noose.  This  is  always  a  feat  of  some  diffi- 
culty, but  its  accomplishment  i>  necessary,  as  it  prevents  tbe 
bear  from  charging  on  his  visitors  when  the  door  is  opened. 
After  the  animal  is  partially  secured  a  slip-knot  is  laid  at  tie- 
door,  which  is  then  cautiously  opened,  an  '  it  may  be,  after  many 
attempts  this  noose  is  drawn  over  the  protruding  snout  of  Bruin 
and  then  pulled  over  his  head  until  it  holds  him  tightly  around 
the  neck.  With  men  holding  ropes  stn-lchcd  at  various  angles 
the  snarling  animal  is  allowed  to  leave  the  pen.  and  is  led  to  the 
nearest  road,  down  which  he  is  forced  to  go,  or  else  be  is  driven 

into  a  huge  box  that  is  awaiting  on  a  roughly  built  nnlain 

sledge,  on  which  he  is  drawn  by  an  ox-team  down  to  the  valley 
below. 

Since  the  trouble  with  the  sheep  has  arisen  a  bounty  of  ten 
dollars  has  been  placed  on  l!ruin's  head,  to  obtain  which  and  to 
save  the  trouble  of  capture  the  ride  is  sometimes  used,  tin-  bear 
being  shot  while  in  the  pen.  This  makes  a  short  and  unheroic 
ending  so  far  as  the  hunter  is  concerned,  but  he  would  get  for 
his  pains  besides  the  bounty  a  tine  skin  and  some  bear  meat. 
But  as  the  chance  of  prolitable  sale  is  always  before  the  eyes  ot 
his  captors,  the  bear  is  usually  brought  down  the  mountain-side 
alive  and  exposed  for  sale  in  a  cage  at  the  railway  station,  w  here, 
with  one  or  two  of  his  kind,  several  large  trout,  and  such  oilier 
local  curiosities  as  are  supposed  by  the  oldest,  inhabitants  to 
cause  "  Yorkers' "  eyes  to  bulge  with  astonishment,  he  is  ga/ed 
at  for  a  time  with  wonder  and  awe.  But  this  is  not  the  end. 
for  at  last  the  animal  is  sold  and  transferred  lo  the  park  mena- 
gerie of  some  large  city,  where  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  existence 
Bruin  has  ample  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  punishment  which 
is  meted  out  in  this  world  to  evil-doers. 


sroKTI\<;    I.TI.KS    FOR    HOYS. 
VI.— CHERRY-CHASING. 

EXKKCISK  as  much  discretion  as  you  may  be  able  to  manage- 
in  the  selection  of  your  hunting-grounds.  l)t>  not  hunt  for 
cherries  in  apple-trees  or  on  raspberry-bushes.  Cherries  do  not 
grow  mi  llor.-i  of  this  descripl  ion. 

As  far  as  possible  confine  your  Held  to  the  cherry-trees  tbat 
belong  to  vonrown  preserves  or  that  area  portion  of  the  pre- 
serves of  ol  hers  who  are  willing  that  von  should  hunt  through 
their  properl  v . 

In  leaving  a  cherry -tree  be  well  assured  before  you  come 
down  that  there  are  no  fierce  dogs  resting  in  the  shade  of  the 
particular  Iree  vou  may  have  chosen  for  v  our  sport  to  extend 
to  you  an  unpleasant  welcome. 

Do  not  try  to  catch  cherries  with  mole-traps  or  lassos.  Cher- 
ries are  not  susceptible,  to  the  blandishments  of  mole-traps,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  surrender  to  the  lasso,  however  well  thrown. 
Your  parents  or  any  well-written  dictionary  will  explain  to  you 
the  meaning  of  the  word  blandishment. 

As  in  fox-hunting,  costume  has  much  to  do  with  success  .n 
cherry-hunt  ing.  It  is  not  proper  to  wear  your  best  clothes  in 
which  to  climb  cherry-trees.  Velveteen  trousers  or  white  duck 
suiting  should  alwavs  be  avoided  for  this  pastime.  The  oldest 
and  most  worn-out  garments  you  possess  are  the  best  for  the 
purpose. 

Should  vou  by  any  mischance  weigh  ovei  l.'O  pounds,  do  not 
venture  into  young  trees,  nor  on  tbe  older  andstancher  tree-  go 
too  far  out  on  the  limbs.  Several  liovs  who  have  violated  Ihis 
rule  have  not  only  broken  the  limbs  of  the  trees,  but  have  seri- 
ously injured  their  own.  It  is  better  and  cheaper  to  buy  cher- 
i  ies  at  a  dollar  a  million  than  to  incur  a  doctor's  bill  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  by  falling  out  of  a  tree. 

It  is  unsportsmanlike'  to  the  verge  of  what  some  persons  call 
vandalism  to  cut  down  a  eheri  v-ln-e  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
its  fruit  in  safety.  (Je-orge  Washington  did  .something  id' this 
sort,  and  it  is  true  that  be  became  President  of  the  I'nited 
Stall's,  but  vou  must  remember  that  in  Washington's  day  there 

wen  fewer  ] |ile  who  aspired  to  that  office,  and  the  day  has 

gone  by  when  a  boy  could  secure  so  exalted  a  position  through 
such  an  act. 

I  ing- are  not  necessary  in  hunting  for  cherries,  and  have  often 
been  found  positively  inconvenient,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  in 
rule  above.  The  only  living  creature  that  can  possibly  help  yon 
in  the  chase  is  another  boy  or  a  tame  robin,  and  both  have 
drawbacks.  The  other  ho\  will  undoubtedly  require  that  yon 
give  him  half  the  cherries,  and  the  tame  robin,  like  his  w  ildei 
brothers,  is  liable  to  injure  the  fruit  in  plucking  it. 

Some  huntsmen,  vv  ho  care  more  for  the  sport  than  for  the 
cherries,  like  to  shoot  them  from  the  tree,  and  if  you  like  that 
sort  of  thing  yourself,  you  will  doubtless  lind  that  that  is  tin- 
sort  of  thing  you  will  like,  otherwise  you  will  tind  grealei 
satisfaction  in  securing  them  in  the  regular  way — by  purchase 
or  by  climbing  for  them.  CAKLYLK  SMITH. 


BABY'S    OCEAX. 

BY  \V.  ,J.  HENDERSON. 

LOW,  blow,  baby,  blow  .  and  set  the  breeze  in  motion 
To  sail  your  little  bark  away  across  the  shallow  ocean: 
For  over  there  are   France  and   Spain, 

And  here's  the  coast    of  Sweden  : 
And   here's  the  mighty   Indian   main. 
But  yonder  way  lies  Eden 


Blow,  blow,  baby,  blow;  ah,  now  the   tears  are   forming, 
Because  you've  blown  too  hard,  alas!  and  all  the  sea  is  storming: 
But  shut    your  lips  and   close  your  eye-, 

And   oh.  but   it    is   funny  ! 
If  babv    sleeps,  'twill   clear  the  skies, 
And   make  the  ocean  sunny. 

Blow,  blow,  babv .  biow1,  and   set    the   bree/,c   in   motion; 
Another  day  has  dawned   upon   our  pretty,  shallow   ocean. 
And  over  there  arc  Spain   and   France, 

And   here's   the  coast    of  Sweden  : 
But    where   Ihe   baby's  dimples  dance. 
Then-   lies   the   realm  of  Ivlcn. 
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\    \  i-:i;-i    i i>   KKASON.  A   CAKKKL:L  r,<>v. 

••I  K.M)\V   why  they   rail   ili<>         ONE  of  Walter's  front  teeth  was  loose,  and  his  mother  caiitiou- 

lop  ill' a  mountain  a  peak."  said  ril  liini  In  he  careful  lest   lif  lose  it. 
i;,,iiald.  "lion'l   )»•  alVaiil."  lir  said;    "it   isn't  liall' as  loose  as  my  iiu- 

•\\h\.     dear!"     asked     liis  gcrs  have  always  beeu,  and  I  haven't  lost  one  of  them  yet." 


IT 


c. 


"  Hccalise  il  peaks  at  Mill  over 

anol  In  i    iiiuiiiiiaiii." 


THE   DANCING   LESSON. 
One  and  two  anil  tn  and  fro 

Dances  little  Dorothy 
Then  she  makes  a  courtesy  low— 

Our  and  two  and  two  and  three. 


A  LONG  WAIT  IN  PROSPE'T. 

I'ni.i.Y  liad  lirc'ii  looking; 
at  a  mountain  lirook  and 
thinking  vrry  deeply  almnt 
it.  tor  sunn-  time. 

••  ( 'ome,  Polly,  let's  go  back 
to  tin'  hotel  now,"  said  the 
nurse.  "It  is  got  t  inn  late." 

"Wait  just,  a  minute, 
please."  replied  Polly.  "  I 
want  to  see  the  end.  of  this 
brook  go  by." 


lil'T    IT    ISN'T. 

"Tiiiui'>  one   thing  I  don't    understand."  said  little    Harry. 
f  "Thai's   why  good    tasting   things   like  pie  make  me  sick,  while 

liad  tasling  things  like  medicine  make  me  well.      It  ought  to  be 
COMPARISONS.  tin    other  way." 

l,'i  i  ts.  ••  I'd    like  to  g-o  on  a  — • — 

\o\age  around  the  world."  THE    EXCEPTION. 

SAM.  "1    wouldn't:   il's   hard  ••  \V].;i.i.,  Toddlekins,"  said  papa,  when  he  arrived  at  the  hotel 

enough  to   go  around  the  block       ].,,,,    in    ,|M.   .,,  i,.ni,,on.      "What   has  happened  to-day  that,  was 
sometimes  when   mamma  wants      i-xeitiii" ?" 

something."  "  \  <rr,.jit  big  wave,  came  in  and  wet  everybody  on  the  beach 

except  me,  and  it  wet  me  too,"  said  Toddlekins. 


A  FINE  LITTLE  SCHEME. 
"  DEAI;  me,"  cried  little. 
.May.  as  a  big  wave,  dashed 
over  her  and  she  got  her 
mouth  full  of  salt  water. 
"Tliis  water  does  not  taste 
nice.  I'm  going  to  bring  the 
sn^ai  bowl  down  next  time 
and  make  it  sweeterer." 


A    PIECE    OF    BEACH.  ALL    OVER    SALT- 

"On.  mamma,  mamma!'' yell-  "  GOOD-MOKNING,  May,"  said  her  nm-le  as  they  met  on  the 
ed  Tummy,  as  a  great  gust  of  beach.  "  Haven't  you  a  sweet  kiss  for  I'licle  .John  this  morn- 
wind  blew  some  sand  ill  his  eye.  ing  .'" 

'•  Come  i|iiiek.      I've  got  a  piece  "  No.  thir."  lisped  May.    "  My  kitheth  are  all  over  (halt  thith 

ofbeaeh  in  mv  yeye!"  mornin'." 


MOTHER     GOOSE. 

ILLUSTRATED     I)  Y     .1  E  S  S  I  E     SHEPHERD. 


ANOTHER    KIND    OF 
CURRENT, 

"I  WISH  1  was  a  little  lish," 
said  .lack.  "  Papa  says  the 
nccaii  is  full  of  currents,  an' 
1  like  currants  belter  than 
any  kind  of  fruit  V-ept  bana- 
nas, apples,  oranges,  and 
s«  eet-potatoes." 


TOM'S  VIEW  OF  AN  ECHO. 
"TiiKKis's  a  mockin'-bird 
up  in  that  mountain,"  said 
I'IIMI.  "I  know,  'coz  he 
mocked  me  whenever  1  hol- 
lered this  morning." 


Ding»iy 

iN^  mammy's    maidL* 

She  stole  orang^es 

I  am    afraid  . 

Some   in  her  pocket  and 

Some    in  her  sleeve, 

She  stole  oranges 

I  do  believe. 


Ml 


Rido  a  cock  horse 
To  Banbury  cross 
To  see  ^vhal  Tommy  can  bviy, 
A  penny  ^vhite  loaf,  a  penny  A\^[iite  cake 

apple  pie« 


Cross  -  patch 
Dra**^  ihe  latch, 
Sit  hy  the  fire  and  spin. 
Tate   a  cnp, 
And  drink  it 


And  call  your  neighbors  in 
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ON     HER    MAJESTY'S    SERVICE. 


BY   WILLIAM   DRYSDALE. 


WHAT   schooner   is   that  just   going   out  of    sight 
down  towards  the  Dragon's  Mouth?" 
''  That  is  the  SHIIIIIHTH  Ixles,  of  Bermuda,"  said  a  by- 
stander  mi  the  wharf  at  Port-of-Spain,  011  the  island  of 
Trinidad. 

"Then  I'm  left,"  said  the  sunburnt, barefoot  boy  who 
had  asked  the  question;  and  he  sat  down  on  a  pile  of 
railroad  iron,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  be- 
gan to  whistle  "  God  save  the  Queen." 


"Do  you  belong  on  (hat  schooner?"  the  by-stander 
asked. 

"  I  was  her  cabin-boy,"  the  lad  replied,  "and  the  Cap- 
tain let  me  come  ashore  this  morning  to  see  the  town, 
for  we  were  not  to  sail  till  afternoon.  But  I  see  there's 
a  good  wind  come  up,  and  I  suppose  they  forgot  me  in 
the  hurry  of  getting  away.  Well,  this  looks  like  a  pretty 
good  place.  I  think  I  can  make  out  here  for  a  while." 

There  was  something  odd  about  this   desnird   sailor- 
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I  ii  iv  llial  made  tin1  by-slander  look  at  liini  with  interest. 
Was  nothing-  unusual  in  a  liny,  or  even  one  of  the 
sailors,  being-  left  behind  ill  this  way,  1>nt  the  hoy's  ac- 
cent  attracted  attention.  lie  wore  nothing  lint,  a,  straw 
hat  a  cotlcu  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  trousers  rolled  up  to  his 
knees,  and  his  skin  was  quite  as  tawu.\  as  that  of  many 
mulatto  boys;  hut  his  hair  was  fair  and  straight,  anil  in- 
stead of  any  of  the  negro  dialects,  he  spoke  the  uo.id 
Kiej-lish  of  a  well-schooled  white  hoy.  lint  a  white  lad 
to  lie  cabin-hoy  in  a.  (ratline-  schooner1  Absurd  !  And 
the  by  slander  turned  away. 

"Now,   then,   Mr.    Andy    <  'anipbe]],"    the    hoy    said    to 

himself  when  he  was  left   al -.  "you're  rather  in   for  it. 

i  ame  out  l<>  sec  the  world,  did  you?  \Vcll,  here's  part 
of  it.  See  that  brown  ha/.e  far  across  the  water;  That's 
the  mountains  of  South  America.  See  this  big-  bay? 
This  is  the  Unit'  of  1'aria,  ami  the  water  in  it,  most  of  it, 
comes  out  of  the  Orinoco  River.  And  this  beautiful  hot 
town  at.  the  end  of  the  wharf  is  Port-of -Spain ,  where  I'll 
not  stay  long,  or  I'll  be  roasted.  Anil  this  empty  place 
here  is  where  I  should  like  to  put  some  dinner,  if  I  had 
any.  Let  me  see." 

Beginning  his  whistling-  again,  he  drew  out  in  one 
hand  all  his  money — an  English  shilling,  a  sixpence,  and 
t  wo  copper  pennies. 

"(>ue  and  eight,"  he  said,  aloud.  "I'd  better  save 
that.  I  wonder  what  the  fare  is  to  Nassau?  There's  no 
direcl  steamer,  so  I  should  have  to  take  the  Royal  Mail 
to  St.  Thomas,  then  go  to  Havana,  cross  Cuba  by  rail  to 
(  'ien  fiieg-os.  then  take  the  Ward  liner  to  Nassau.  That 
would  he  twenty,  and  ten,  and  about  four,  and  eight — 
forty  two  pounds.  My  !  what  a,  lot !  The  XinmnerN  /.s/cs 
doesn't  touch  here  on  her  way  back,  or  I  might  wait  a 
month  for  her.  I'll  lake  a  walk  up  the  beach,  and  see 
what  turns  up." 

When  A  hungry  hoy  in  the  tropics  takes  a  walk  along 
the  beach  lie  has  an  object  in  view.  Mr.  Andy  Camp- 
bell came  from  Nassau,  as  his  reckoning  the  steamship 
fare  to  that  port  might  imply,  and  he  knew  from  experi- 
ence that  cocoanut  palms  have  such  a  liking  for  water 
about  their  roots  that  they  are  often  to  be  found  near  the 
sea-shore,  where  the  sand  is  always  dam)).  Could  he 
find  a  eocoanut-tree  his  craving  for  dinner  would  soon  be 
satisfied.  What  better  dinner  could  any  Nassau  hoy  ask 
than  a  fresh  jelly  cocoanut  '.  He  never  had  made  a  meal 
entirely  of  cocoanut,  but  he,  had  seen  many  colored  boys 
do  if,  and  knew  that  the  diet  was  wholesome  and  satisfy- 
in-;. 

lie  walked  up  the  hot  beach  a  mile,  more  than  a  mile, 
without  .seeing  a  sign  of  a  cocoanut.  Then  came  a 
sharp  turn,  and  in  the  distance,  fully  another  mile  away, 
stootl  a  row  of  cocoanut  -  trees,  their  feathery  branches 
waving  gracefully  in  the  breeze.  He  was  not  long  in 
reaching  them,  and  his  appetite  was  soon  sal  is  lied. 

P.ut  the  cocoanuts  were  not  all.  Immediately  in  front 
of  them  on  the  beach,  far  enough  from  the  water-line  to 
lie  safe  from  the  tides,  stood  a  handsome  boat,  hi";  enough 
to  have  been  the  long-boat  of  some  ship,  kept  upnuhl 
with  props  on  both  sides.  Over  the  boat,  to  shield  it 
I'r sun  and  rain,  a.  rough  hoard  roof  had  been  put.  sup- 
ported by  four  uprights  at  the  corners. 

"  Mow  thoughtful  somebody  has  been!"  the  cabin-boy 
said  to  himself.  "  Here  is  my  dinner  in  (he  trees,  and 
tomorrow's  breakfast,  and  any  number  of  other  meals; 
and  here  u  a  tine  house,  with  a  roof  over  it,  where  I  shall 
live  till  further  notice."  And  he  stretched  himself  out 
in  the  shady  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  cut  into  another 
cocoanut.  which  gave  him  both  food  and  drink. 

"Suppose  the  Siiuiiiii'i-x  ialrx  should  put  back  for  any 
reason?"  The  thought  struck  him  while  he  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boa!,  and  he  determined  to  make  another 
visit  to  the  wharf.  Possibly  the  schooner  might  return 
for  him;  or,  more  likely,  some  threatened  change  in  the 


weather  might  send  her  back.  He  walked  back  to  the 
town  not  this  time  along  the  beach,  but  by  a  road  that 
lie  soon  found,  which  was  shorter.  The  road  led  presently 
into  a  street,  and  on  the  opposite  sitle,  over  a  great  ware- 
house- anil  counting-room,  he  saw  a  sign  that  made  him 
start  The  sign  said  "  Miller  \-  Hughes."  That  was  all, 
but  it  made  A  inly  Campbell  start. 

I  b-  kept  on  to  tin;  wharf,  ami  saw  no  sign  of  the  Sinn 
ini'i-N  /N/'-.S.      She  was  gone  for  good,  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
he  sat  down  on  the  railroad  iron  again  to  rest  ami  think. 

"Miller  &  Hughes,"  he  said  to  himself.  "And  tin- 
fare  is  €4^  by  steamer.  And  there  are  two  very  fair- 
iool.ing  hotels  in  the  town,  though  not  so  line  as  the 
Ro\al  Victoria  in  Nassau.  And  I  have  one  and  eight- 
ponce  in  my  pocket.  No,  I'll  not  do  it  as  long  as  there's 
; -oanut  or  an  empty  boat  left  in  Trinidad." 

He  was  brave,  this  stranded  sailor  boy,  though  he  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  sleeping  alone  in  that  empty  boat, 
now  that  the  shadows  were  beginning  to  fall.  For  all 
his  straw  hat  and  cotton  shirt  and  bare  feet,  he  knew 
that  if  he  walked  into  that  counting-room  of  Miller  ci 
I  Inches  and  made  himself  known,  he  would  be  sent  to 
the  best  hotel  in  a  coach,  or  taken  home  by  one  of  the 
partners,  and  tine  clothes  would  be  bought  for  him,  and 
money  put  in  his  pocket,  and  his  passage  paid  in  the  best 
steamer  going'.  But  knowing  all  this,  he  deliberately 
walked  back  to  his  lonely  boat  ami  his  cocoanut-trees. 

With  the  first  glimpse  of  daylight  he  was  out  for  a 
swim  in  the  surf,  and  while  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
gild  the  tops  of  the  distant  Venezuelan  Andes,  he  climbed 
one  of  the  cocoanut-trees,  and  picked  and  threw  down 
enough  nuts  for  a  day's  supply. 

"  What  are  you  doing  then-,  boy  }"  suddenly  came  a 
voice  from  below;  and  looking  down,  Andy  saw  a  mid- 
dle aged  gentleman  mounted  on  a  handsome  black  horse. 
The  horse  had  approached  so  silently  on  the  soft  beach 
that  Andy  had  not  heard  his  steps. 

"  Getting  some  cocoanuts,  sir,''  Andy  replied,  as  stout- 
ly as  he  could,  though  he  was  sure  that  he  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  owner  of  the  trees.  "I'll  pay  yon  for 
the  nuts,  sir." 

"They  are  not  my  cocoanuts,"  said  the  gentleman, 
smiling.  "Come  down  here  till  I  look  at  you." 

The  gentleman  spoke  as  though  there  were  no  doubt  in 
the  world  about  his  being'  obe\ctl,  and  Andy  slid  down 
the  rough  tree  and  stood  before  him. 

"Why,  you  are  a  white  boy!"  the  mounted  man  ex- 
claimed. "  J)on't  you  know  that  a  white  boy  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself  to  be  stealing  cocoauuts  i" 

"I  was  not  stealing  them,  sir!"  Andy  indignantly  re- 
plied. "  I  wanted  some  for  my  breakfast,  and  if  I  knew 
who  owned  them.  I'd  pay  him  for  them." 

"Most  white  boys  on  this  island  get  their  breakfast  at 
home,"  said  the  gentleman,  not  unkindly.  "Have  you 
no  home  to  go  to  .'" 

"Not  here,  sir,"  Andy  replied.  "I  have  a  home  in 
Nassau." 

"In  Nassau!"  the  gentleman  exclaimed;  and  the  in- 
formation interested  him  so  much  that  he  dismounted 
and  fastened  his  horse  to  the  tree  that  Andy  had  climbed. 
"  Ami  what  is  your  name  :" 

This  was  .something  that  Andy  did  not  care  to  speak 
about ;  but  what  could  it  matter,  here  In  far-oif  Trinidad? 
so  he  answered, 

"  AinK   (  'ampbell,  sir." 

"Indeed!  And  your  father  is  Mclvor  Campbell,  the 
great  merchant  in  Kay  Street,  is  he  ?" 

"  Yes.  sir."  Andy  admitted,  surprised  that  the  stranger 
should  know  so  much  about  him. 

"  And  you  ran  away,  and  now  you  are  robbing  cocoa- 
nut  trees  in  Trinidad.  Yon  see,  I  know  something  about 
Nassau.  I  have  been  there,  and  have  met  your  father. 
But  you  cannot  live  on  cocoanuts.  Get  up  behind  me, 
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and  I  will  give  you  some  breakfast  before  I  send  you  to 
jail  for  stealing." 

There  was  a  kindly  look  in  the  gentleman's  eyes  that 
told  Andy  he  need  not  fear  such  a  catastrophe,  and  he 
climbrd  up  bc'iind  the  saddle,  and  the  two  soon  galloped 
along-  the  beach  into  Porl-of  Spain.  In  the  town  the 
gentleman  avoided  the  busiest  streets,  but  people  stared  to 
see  him  riding  double,  and  the  men  took  off  their  haN  as 
he  passed.  He  must  be  some  wealthy  planter  this,  for 
all  the  workmen  going  early  to  their  labor  knew  him, 
and  were  quick  to  salute  him.  He  crossed  the  town,  and 
went  through  a  wide  parade-ground  up  to  a  gateway 
that  opened  upon  a  handsome  park,  so  long  that  Andy 
could  not  see  the  end  of  it  in  either  direction,  and  full  of 
palm-trees  and  beautiful  flowers. 

A  soldier  on  each  side  of  this  gateway  presented  arms 
as  the  gentleman  rode  through;  and  there  were  more  sol 
diers  and  some  workmen  in  the  broad  drive  that  led  up 
to  the  house.  And  such  a  house!  It  was  the  linest 
place,  in  every  respect,  that  Andy  had  ever  seen,  far 
superior  to  anything  in  Nassau.  Grooms  ran  up  to 
take  the  horse,  and  footmen  threw  open  the  big  front 
doors. 

"Take  this  youngster  to  a  room  and  lincl  one  of  the 
boys'  suits  to  fit  him,''  the  gentleman  said  to  one  of  the 
colored  men  at  the  door.  "We  shall  expert  you  to  eat 
breakfast  with  us  at  nine,  sir,''  he  added  to  Andy  as  the 
footman  led  him  away. 

In  a  moment,  Andy  was  shown  into  a  gorgeous  room, 
with  four  great  windows,  and  a  very  high  ceiling,  and  a 
polished  mahogany  ttoor,  and  a  shining  brass  bedstead, 
and  everything  to  correspond.  But,  curiously  enough, 
the  barefoot  boy  did  not  seem  at  all  awed  by  this  splendor. 

"Who  is  the  gentleman  who  brought  me  here  The 
asked  the  servant  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  room. 

The  colored  man,  in  spotless  livery,  was  somewhat  of- 
fended at  being-  sent  to  wait  upon  a  boy  in  bare  feet  and 
a  tattered  hat,  and  he  delivered  the  answer  with  crushing 
dignity:  "Dat  is  Sir  William  Robinson,  sir,  Governor  of 
Trinidad,  sir." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Andy,  very  coolly;  "he's  a 
friend  of  my  father.  Go  and  get  my  clothes." 

Sir  William  had  no  sons  of  Andy's  age,  but  two  boy 
relatives  were  staying  with  him,  and  attending-  the  mil- 
itary school  in  Port-of-Spaiii,  and  in  one  of  their  uni- 
forms Andy  soon  made  a  brilliant  appearance. 

At  breakfast  Sir  William  introduced  the  transformed 
sailor-boy  to  Lady  Robinson,  whom  he  married  in  Nas- 
sau soon  after  he  was  transferred  from  the  Governor- 
ship of  that  colony,  in  1879.  "That,"  said  he,  "is  how  I 
happen  to  know  your  father,  who  is  one  of  my  best 
friends  in  the  Bahamas." 

After  breakfast,  in  the  library,  the  Governor  asked 
Andy  to  give  an  account  of  his  leaving  home. 

"I  should  not  have  run  away,"  Andy  said,  quite  .n 
ease  now  in  his  borrowed  uniform,  "if  I  had  had  time  to 
think  about  it.  But  it  was  all  done  in  half  an  hour. 
The  Summers  7.s/c.s-  was  in  port  from  Bermuda,  bound 
for  Trinidad  and  Demerara  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  I 
happened  to  hear  the  Captain  say  that  his  cabin-boy  had 
run  away.  It  just  flashed  across  me  in  a  minute,  and  I 
ran  home  and  put  on  some  of  the  colored  boys'  clothes, 
and  got  the  place  ten  minutes  before  the  schooner  sailed. 
I  came  ashore  here,  and  the  schooner  accidentally  went 
off  without  me." 

"I  am  glad  you  happened  to  fall  into  my  hands,"  said 
Sir  William,  "  and  I  shall  send  you  home  at  once,  for 
your  father  will  be  very  much  worried  about  you." 

Andy's  countenance  fell  at  the  mention  of  his  going- 
home. 

"I  should  have  worked  my  way  back  if  I  had  not  met 
you,  sir,"  he  replied.  "I  could  easily  have  raised  inone  \  . 
for  Miller  &  Hughes  do  a  great  deal  of  business  with  my 


father,  but  I  was  determined  not  to  do  that.  It  isn't  so 
much  the  question  of  getting  home  as  — 

"  As  the  consequences  that  may  follow  when  you  meet 
your  father;  is  that  it  :"  the  Governor  laughed.  "Well, 
I  think  perhaps  I  can  arrange  matters  for  yon  so  (bathe 
will  not  bring  the  trunk-strap  out  of  the  attic  this  time. 
You  say  you  are  fifteen,  so  you  were  born  in  Nassau 
while  I  was  Governor  there,  and  I  must  protect  my  na- 
tive subjects.  I  have  some  despatches  to  send  to  Gov- 
ernor Blake  at  Jamaica,  and  also  some  for  the  Governor 
of  Nassau,  and  I  shall  make  you  my  special  messenger 
to  carry  them.  Then  let  us  see  that  wealthy  Scotch  fa- 
ther of  yours  lay  his  hands  on  her  Majesty's  messenger!" 

"Oh,  will  you,  sir?"  Andy  exclaimed,  almost  clapping 
Ins  bands  with  glee;  for  how  much  belter  to  return  as  a 
Queen's  messenger  than  to  go  home  barefooted  in  the 


'  \  schooner  starts  for  Jamaica  tomorrow  morning,1' 
the  Governor  continued,  "  and  you  must  be  ready  to  sail 
iu  her.  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  Governor  Blake,  ask- 
ing him  to  send  you  on  to  Nassau.  You  will  really  be 
doing  me  a  service,  for  the  despatches  are  of  considerable 
importance." 

Andy  thought  they  must  be  of  great  importance,  in- 
deed, when  the  despatches  were  put  into  his  hands  early 
the  next  morning.  There  was  a  package  of  private  let- 
ters for  the  Governor's  friends  in  Nassau;  but  they  were 
nothing  compared  with  the  two  official  documents  in  big- 
white  envelopes,  with  the  seal  of  Trinidad  in  one  corner, 
in  this  wav  : 


ON     HER     MAJESTY'S    SERVICE. 

SIR  HENRY  ARTHUR  BLAKE.  K.C.M.G..  F.R.G.S.. 

G-ovei'nor,  Commander  <>t  <h'r  /'"/v^,  </-•., 

Kingston,  Jamaica. 


The  other  was  the  same,  but  addressed  to  Sir  Ambrose 
Shea,  Governor  of  the  Bahamas;  and  there  was  a  private 
letter  for  Governor  Blake,  and  one  for  Andy's  father. 
It  was  a  great  sorrow  to  Andy  that  all  the  people  of 
Nassau,  particularly  his  father,  could  not  be  on  the  Port- 
of  Spain  wharf  to  see  him  start,  all  in  his  bright  uniform, 
and  the  letters  under  his  arm  in  a  leather  case,  and  the 
Governor  standing  there  waving  him  good-by,  and  call- 
ing-after him,  "Be  very  careful  with  my  despatches!" 

This  boy  in  uniform  was  the  pride  of  the  ship  on  the 
voyage  to  Jamaica,  and  when  he  reached  Kingston  and 
rode  out  to  the  Governor's  house,  which  is  called  the 
King's  House,  and  was  halted  by  the  guards  at  the  gate 
and  made  to  send  in  his  card,  he  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation, after  writing  his  name  upon  the  card,  to  air  his 
importance  in  one  extra  line,  with  a  broad  dash  under  it: 


MR.  ANDREW  CAMPBELL, 

Nassau. 

ON   IIEK   MA.JKSTVS  SK,I;VI(JE. 


He  was  shown  in  with  all  the  promptness  that  such  a 
service  demai ids  ;  and  Governor  Blake  (who  was  Governor 
of  Nassau  from  1884  till  18S7,  and  knew  Andy's  father 
\\ell.  and  even  remembered  Andy),  after  reading  the  pri- 
vate letter  from  his  friend  Governor  Robinson,  smiled, 
and  said  that  Andy  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  be  for- 
warded to  Nassau,  as  such  an  important  bearer  of  de- 
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yor.\<;  I-EOIM.K. 


VOI.CME  XIII. 


sp.-itches     should    be,  foi1  Ilir    great    iron    warship    />'> /A  r 
i     \v;is    to    sail     for    liermuda     thai     very     al'lrrm  ion. 
touching  at   Nassau,  and   Andy  should  go  home  ill  licr. 

When  Andy  lay  in  his  berth  in  the  great  thundering 
pulsating Bellerophon  that  night,  travelling  toward  home 
as  fast  as  the  Queen's  iron  sill  p  could  carry  him.  he  pin  di- 
ed his  arm  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  dreaming.  But 
it  was  all  sure  enough,  and  in  four  days  the  big  ship 
dropped  her  anchor  outside  the  Nassau  bar.  She  fired  a 
1:1111.  and  the  foils  and  the  merchantmen  in  harbor  dipped 
their  Hays  to  her.  She  lowered  a  boat,  and  half  of  Nas- 
sau Mocked  down  to  the  wharf  to  see  the  boat  land.  An 
dy's  father  among  the  rest.  From  the  stern,  when  she 
touched  the  wharf,  stepped  Mr.  Andrew  Campbell  almost 
into  Ins  father's  arms. 

"Andrew  !" 

"  In  five  minutes  I'll  be  with  you,  father.  I  am  on 
her  Majesty's  service,  and  have  important  despatches  to 
deliver  to  Governor  Shea.  But  here  is  a  letter  for  you 
from  my  friend  Sir  William  Robinson,  Governor  of 
Trinidad." 

Before  the  astonished  merchant  could  interfere,  Andy 
was  oft'  for  the  Government  House,  and  while  he  was 
absent  his  father  read  the  letter. 

"Mv  DEAR  CAMPBELL  (Sir  William  wrote), — I  found 
this  hopeful  son  of  yours  up  a  cocoanut-tree  near  Port-of- 
Spain.  He  is  a  likely  lad,  and  I  send  him  home  to  you 
without  delay.  .  .  .  Pray  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  on  her 
Majesty's  service,  and  that  to  lay  hands  upon  him  is 
a  misdemeanor.  Faithfully  yours, 

W.     KoIHNSoX." 

Andy  Campbell  will  tell  the  story  to  his  grandchildren 
(and  he  sure  it  will  lose  nothing-  by  age)  how  he  ran 
away  from  Nassau  in  a  trading-  schooner,  and  came  back 
in  a  man-of-war  011  her  Majesty's  service. 


SOME   CUEIOUS   -MODELS. 

BY  MEREDITH  NUGENT. 

VS  a  pupil  iii  the  studio  of  an  "animal  artist,"  I  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  watching  the  games  of 
the  curious  little  people  who  did  service  as  models.     Some 
of  these  models  lived  at  the  studio;   others  were  simply 


THE    PET    Al.l.IliAllli:. 


MR.   CROW    HAD    NOT    FORGOTTEN    THE    INSl'l.T. 


transient  guests,  stay  ing  but  a  few  days,  sometimes  only 
a  few  1 1  ours. 

Among  the  permanent  residents  were  two  alligators,  a 
baby  owl,  a  crow,  and  a  large  bull-frog.  The  bull-frog's 
home-  was  a  spacious  globe  which  hung  from  a  large  bird 
stand,  and  the  upper  perch  of  the  bird  stand  was  a  favor- 
ite resting-place  for  the  crow. 
Now  the  frog  was  under 
the  impression  he  could 
swallow  any  living  thing, 
no  matter  what  it  was.  so 
that  his  usual  diet  of  live 
mice,  soldier- crabs,  frogs, 
fish,  etc.,  did  not  always  sat- 
isfy his  ravenous  ambition, 
and  he  pined  for  larger 
game.  One  morning  I  no- 
ticed he  was  sitting-  on  his 
haunches  looking  very  in- 
tently at  the  crow,  and  I 
wondered  if  it  could  be 
possible  he  was  thinking  of 
making  a  meal  of  him.  The 
thought  had  hardly  crossed 
my  mind,  when  a  Mash  of 

sparkling  green  shot  by  the  bird,  and  in  a  twinkling  the 
frog  was  on  the  floor.  Putting  the  frog  in  the  elobe 
again,  and  placing  him  on  a  high  shelf  so  that  he  could 
not  .see  the  bird,  I  retired  to  an  anteroom  to  continue  my 
work. 

Shortly  afterwards  there  was  a  slight  commotion  in 
the  studio,  which,  however.  I  paid  no  attention  to;  but 
the  disturbance  increasing,  and  suspecting-  something 
wrong,  I  deemed  it  wise  to  make  an  investigation.  Some- 
thing was  wrong.  Mr.  Crow  had  not  forgotten  the  insult 
oll'ei-'d  him  in  the  morning.  Perched  on  the  globe,  grasp- 
ing the  rim  of  it  tightly  with  his  claws,  the  clever  fellow- 
had  lowered  his  head  so  far  down  into  it  as  to  bring  his 
bill  dangerously  near  to  the  frog,  who  was  crouched  on 
the  bottom  of  his  glass  house,  evidently  much  frightened. 
I  drove  the  crow  off,  but  after  this  incident  kept  the  globe 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  until  the  bird  was  finally 
sent  away  for  general  bad  behavior. 

In  one  corner  of  the  studio,  by  the  heater,  was  a  box 
for  I  he.  two  alligators— the  smaller  reptile  measuring  about 
twelve  inches  in  length;  the  other,  a  fierce  creature, 
something  over  two  feet.  Daily  I  put  them  in  the  wash- 
basin for  a  swim,  and  fed  them  meat,  which  they  vicious- 
ly snatched  from  my  fingers.  Once  I  placed  a  live  mouse 
near  the  larger  '"gator";  the  usually  sluggish  animal 
quickly  turned  its  head,  and  killed  the  mouse  instantly. 
This  made  me  wonder  the  more  why  he  did  not  hurt  the 
frog,  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  repeatedly  found  that 
animal  in  the  "'gators'  "  box.  Morning  after  morning  I 
missed  the  frog  from  his  globe,  only  to  find  him  with  his 
scaly  companions.  This  partnership  always  puzzled  me, 
for  I  could  never  see  of  what  benefit  it  was  to  the  frog, 
nor  why  the  frog  was  not  killed  by  the  '"gator."  Be- 
sides, the  "  'gator's"  quarters  were  so  warm  that  I  often 
found  the  frog  stiff,  hard,  dried  up,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances dead.  However,  a  liberal  supply  of  water  would 
bring  him  to,  when  he  would  be  as  lively  as  ever,  and 
ready  to  make  the  experiment  over  again,  notwithstand- 
ing the  possible  danger  attendant,  thereon. 

On  going  to  work  one  Monday,  I  heard  some  one  calling 
from  the  janitor's  quarters,  and  walked  up  the  hall  to  see 
what  was  the  trouble.  There,  facing  the  janitor's  door, 
was  our  large  alligator,  his  mouth  wide  open,  pouring 
forth  hisses,  and  his  tail  lashing  violently.  He  was  evi- 
dently in  possession  of  the  hallway,  and  if  continuous 
activity  counted  for  anything,  he  meant  to  retain  it.  The 
girl  had  left  the  studio  door  open  after  "sweeping  out" 
on  the  previous  Saturday  evening.  During  the  night  the 
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alligator  made  his  way  to  the  hall,  and  Sunday  morning1, 
when  the  jauitress  opened  her  door,  there  was  the  alliga- 
tor, and  there  he  staid  until  I  arrived  Monday  morning, 
and  released  the  frightened  women  from  their  embarrass- 
ing position. 

But  the  "tables"  were  sometimes  "  turned  "  on  our- 
selves, and  we  in  the  studio  would  have  a  fright.  I  shall 
never  forget  our  experience  with  a  full-grown  Virginia 
owl  which  had  been  sent  to  us  by  express.  We  were  all 
anxious  to  see  the  bird,  but  when  the  box  was  opened  we 
were  all  as  anxious  not  to  see  it.  The  owl  was  angry, 
very  angry;  it  had  travelled  a  long  distance;  its  box  had 
probably  been  knocked  about  and  turned  over  any  num- 
ber of  times,  and  the  much -ruffled  bird  looked  sav- 
age enough  to  kill  us.  For  a  few  minutes  it  was  awful. 
We  pressed  our  backs  against  the  studio  walls  as  if  try- 
ing to  get  through  them,  anywhere,  away  from  that  owl. 
I  almost  shudder  now  as  I  remember  how  the  bird  slow- 
ly winked  one  eye  at  us,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Your  last 
day  has  come!"  I  certainly  thought  it  had.  If  we  could 
only  have  gotten  out  into  the  hall!  But  no;  unfortunate- 
ly the  box  had  been  opened  just  by  the  door,  so  that 
there  was  no  escape  for  us. 

At  last  it  was  proposed  that  I  attract  the  owl's  atten- 
tion, while  one  of  the  artists  crawled  up  behind  it  and 
dropped  his  overcoat  over  it.  The  idea  of  serving  as  bait 
did  not  please  me,  but  as  our  only  safety  lay  in  catching 
the  bird,  I  did  as  I  was  asked,  almost  holding  my  breath 
until  the  coat  was  successfully  dropped.  Once  captured, 
it  was  comparatively  easy  to  fasten  the  bird  to  the  iron 
stand  ;  but  after  a  few  hours'  rest  it  gave  so  evident  inten- 
tions of  rearranging  the  studio  bric-a-brac  that  we  de- 
cided to  give  the  bird  its  freedom. 

As  a  rule  our  models  were  very  well  behaved,  and  rarely 
gave  us  trouble.  Many  of  them  were  very  comical ;  as,  for 
instance,  a  cub  bear  we  had.  This  chunky  fellow  would 
go  through  the  most  ridiculous  performances  with  a  per- 
fectly sober  countenance.  No  matter  what  happened, 
Bruin  always  wore  this  same  sober  expression,  and  even 
when  the  studio  rang  with  shouts  of  boisterous  laugh- 
ter at  his  absurd  plays,  the  little  bear  kept  the  fan 


around  our  necks  to  get  a  better  look.  This  familiarity 
we  stood  for  a  long  time,  but  when  Bruin  added  to  it  a 
trick  of  planting  his  hind  feet  in  our  coat  pockets,  and 


HE    CLIMBED    UP    THE    BACKS    OK    OUR    CHAIRS. 


up,  quite  oblivious  to  us  all.  When  tired  of  nonsense, 
he  climbed  up  the  backs  of  our  chairs,  as  though  to  see 
what  we  were  drawing,  sometimes  putting  both  paws 


THE  ORIOLE  TURNED  OUT  A  GRKAT  BULLY. 


another  of  biting  our  necks,  we  concluded  to  send  him 
away,  and  his  career  as  a  model  ended.  His  next  situa- 
tion was  as  an  advertisement  in  the  window  of  a  large 
confectionery  shop;  from  there  he  was  taken  to  a  dime 
museum,  and  after  that  I  lost  track  of  the  rollicking- 
fellow. 

For  fun  and  mischief,  however,  I  have  seen  feu- 
animals  superior  to  three  birds  I  bought  recently  —  an 
oriole,  a  nonpareil,  and  an  African  finch.  I  wished  the 
birds  for  a  drawing,  and.  that  I  might  see  them  unob- 
structed by  cage  wires,  put  up  a  long  perch  back  of  my 
table  for  their  common  use.  The  feathered  models  were 
not  afraid  of  me,  and,  provided  I  made  no  unusual  dis- 
turbance, were  satisfied  to  stay  on  the  perch ;  but  in  my 
absence  they  roamed  about,  and  on  suddenly  entering 
the  room  I  would  find  them  anywhere  but  where  they 
belonged. 

The  oriole  turned  out  to  be  a  great  bully,  so  much  so 
that  I  made  a  second  perch  for  his  special  benefit.  This 
sole  ownership  pleased  him  for  a  while.  Woe  to  the 
finch  or  nonpareil  that  alighted  on  his  domains !  But  his 
natural  love  for  bullying  led  him  to  make  the  other 
birds'  lives  miserable.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
driving  these  little  fellows  from  perch  to  perch.  Occa- 
sionally the  tiny  finch  would  pluckily  refuse  to  stir,  but  a 
blow  from  the  oriole's  bill  always  made  the  finch  repent 
of  his  daring.  Tired  of  being  driven  hither  and  thither, 
the  small  birds  would  seek  shelter  in  their  cage.  The  ori- 
ole would  wait  some  time  for  them  to  come  out,  but  in 
vain,  so  the  malicious  bird  in  black  and  orange  would 
hop  into  the  cage,  drive  them  out,  help  himself  to  water, 
and  try  very  hard  to  eat  seed  which  was  unfit  for  him. 
Then  he  would  see  them  on  his  perch.  Out  of  the  cage 
he  would  fly,  and  drive  them  off;  then  from  the  other 
perch,  then  from  the  cage  again,  until  at  last,  to  pro- 
tect the  little  ones  from  further  annoyance,  I  would 
have  to  shut  them  in.  Then,  if  the  oriole  wouldn't  poke 
his  head  through  the  wires,  and  just  scare  them  dread- 
fully!  When  he  could  not  tease  the  live  birds  he  would 
pay  his  respects  to  dead  ones,  and  make  an  attack  on  a 
harmless  stuffed  sparrow,  scold  it,  and  peck  it  so  severely 
that  I  would  be  forced  to  drive  him  away.  I  have  often 
wondered  if  this  hatefulness  was  his  way  of  revenging 
himself  on  me  for  holding  him  in  my  hand  and  making 
pictures  of  him. 
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LIVING  FII;K\VOI;KS. 

f  PHE  hot  summer  evening  brings  Ihciii  nut  in  great  force,  ami 
J_  (Venn  the  comfortable  \eranda  there  is  a  constant  sped  aclc 
like  a  noiseless  IV  irili  of  .Inly.  The  warmer  I  he  weather  and 
thi'  damper  the  situation,  the  ihiekeraiv  the  Hying  stars  that 
i  lash  and  sparkle  down  I'roin  the  I  i  co-tops  <ir  up  from  tin-  ground. 
spangling  the  darkness  with  moving  points  of  light  in  green. 
Idne.  and  yellow  rays.  and.  like  the  stars. 

"  Forever  singini:   as   they   shine 
The    II. 111. 1   that,  nude  vis   is  divine !" 

"Only   a   lightning-hug,"  says  sol lie  who  has  caught  the 

luminous  insect,  and  w  e  see  a  very  small  In-own  nnobtrusive- 
looking  heelle  whose  only  attempt  at  dec-oration  is  a  inodesi 
stripe  or  two  down  his  hack.  But  when  lie  turns  on  his  electric 
light,  which  he  docs  presently  in  a,  soli  green  Hash,  no  object 

,  : e  more  heantifnl  ;  and  graciously  giving  a  free  exhibition 

on  the  detaining-  hand  which  has  opened  for  his  freedom,  he 
sails  oil'  in  a  yellow  glory  to  add  his  mile  to  the  ilhiininai  ions 
that  circle  round  the  grand  old  trees. 

This  little  radiator  of  our  Northern  States  has  many  grand 
relatives  who  are  not  aware  of  its  existence,  and  naturalists 
II.-IM '  il Ni -o\e red  two  or  three  hundred  kinds  of  luminous  be.  I  lea. 
Among  these  the  magnificent  lire-Hies  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America  shine  like  solitaire  diamonds  :  and  they  are  not 
only  worn  as. jewels,  but  three  or  I  our  of  then)  secured  in  a  bottle 
will  give  light  enough  to  read  by.  They  are  also  fastened  by 
t  rave  Hers  to  the  toes  of  their  boots  to  light  up  the  road  at  night. 

There  is  a  great  variety  among  these  curious  illuminators, and 
some  of  them  seem  to  have  arranged  a  sort  of  entertainment  in 
which  they  Hash  out  or  withdraw  their  lights  simultaneous! y 
In  the  East  Indies,  especially  where,  the  ground  is  swampy,  lu- 
minous beetles  of  one  species  ga  I  her  among  the.  foliage  of  the 
trees  and  send  forth  one  splendid  Hash  all  al  once.  Then  for  a 
short  time  there  is  total  darkness,  until  the  leader  seems  to  have, 
said  again,  _Yo/r  .'  and  out  Hash  the  jewelled  lanterns  like  soldiers 
liring  at  the  word  of  command. 

liesides  Hung  lights  there  are  also  crawling-  ones,  like  the 
glowworm,  the  cent  ipedc,  and  the  cart  h worm.  In  liorneo  there 
is  a  species  of  glowworm  which  is  ornamented  with  three  rows 
of  lamps,  one  down  the  Lack,  and  the  others  on  each  side.  It 
looks  quite  capable  of  setting  on  lire  the' dead  twigs  ami  leaves 
among  which  it  is  fond  of  crawling.  Earthworms  are  said  to 
like  red-hot  coals,  and  centipedes  illuminate  the  soil  for 
some  distance  around  them. 

Tl cean  too  has  its  living  lanterns,  or  phosphorescent  ani- 
mals, and  among  these  i  he  jelly-lish  and  sea-anemone  are  very 
numerous.  Sometimes  they  look  like  pillars  of  fire,  sometimes 
like  stars,  ami  sometimes  like  fiery  serpents,  flashing  out  red, 
green,  yellow,  and  lilac  rays.  Many  luminous  sea-creatures  are 
Aery  small,  not  larger  than  a  spark,  but  these  gather  in  such 
masses,  that  in  the  Indian  Ocean  the  water  often  looks  like  a 
greal  sea  of  molten  metal  :  ami  a.  naturalist  who  bathed  among 
them  in  the  1'acilic  said  that  he  found  himself  luminous  for 
hours  afterward,  while,  the  sands  on  which  the  insects  were 
stranded  at  low  tide  gleamed  like  grains  of  gold. 

The  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  magnificent  with  its  starfish  and 
sea  pads  :  some  in  rich  purple,  and  shedding  a  soft  golden-green 
light,  while  others  send  out  silver  flashes,  and  the  lamp-fish  car- 
ries on  its  head  at  night  a  golden  light.  Another  tish  seems  to 
be  decorated  with  pearls, ami  it  is  evidently  the  fashion  there 
to  he  brilliant  in  some  way.  Even  crabs,  in  hot  climates,  seem 
to  set  themselves  on  tire,  and  when  captured  and  leased  they 
blaze  all  over  with  indignation.  A  species  of  shark',  too.  is  in- 
tensely  brilliant  at  night,  and  one  that  was  drawn  up  shone 
like  a  splendid  lamp  for  some'  hours  after  it  was  dead. 

Naturalists  have  long  been  at  work  on  this  curious  subject, 
and  the  source  of  the  illuminating  power  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained in  little  sacs  or  cells  in  the  bod\  of  the  animal. 


THE    BOTTOM   PROPPED    OUT. 

UY   P.  'M.  BRASHER. 

IT  was  a  clear  cold  evening-.  There  was  splendid  sleigh- 
ing,  and  cutters  and  sleighs  of  various  descriptions 
sped  up  and  down  the  main  nventie  of  a  certain  lively 
milling'  camp  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  crowds  of 
men  passed  along  tin-  wooden  sidewalks,  walking  fast,  as 
a  rule,  to  keep  warm.  In  front,  of  a  large  jewelry  store 
stood  a  boy  about  fifteen  years  old,  deeply  enough  absorb- 


ed in  admiring-  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  spread 
out  behind  heavy  panes  of  g-lass  to  be  indifferent  to  either 
cold  or  crowd,  lie  was  trying  so  earnestly  to  deride 
\\licthcr  a  large  diamond  breastpin  glistening  in  a  mo- 
roc. -o  case  \\us  preferable  to  the  heavily  chased  watch 
along-side  of  it,  supposing  he  were  to  have  his  choice 
from  all  that  magnificent  collection  of  valuable  articles, 
that  he  did  not  observe  a  man  who  came  out  of  the  store 
and  looked  at  him  keenly  for  several  seconds,  and  he  was 
a  little  surprised  lo  feel  a  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder  and 
to  hear  a  strong  voice  say,  pleasantly, 

"Well,  Jimmie,  are  you  going  to  buy  some  Christmas 
diamonds  J" 

'' No,"  answered  the  boy;  "  I  haven't  any  money.  But 
liow  did  you  know  my  name?" 

"I  didn't  know  it,"  replied  the  man,  laughing.  "I 
just  guessed  that  a  boy  of  your  lively  appearance  would 
be  called  Jimmie,  and  it  seems  I  was  right.  Now,  Jim- 
mie, would  you  like  a  sleigh-ride  this  line  night?" 

"You  bet  I  would!"  responded  Jimmie,  eagerly,  in  the 
slang  that  is  common  in  mining  camps. 

"  Come  on,  then,  and  you  shall  have  a  good  one.1' 

And  the  man,  advancing  to  a  team  of  black  horses 
standing  by  the  curb,  quickly  untied  them,  and  took  his 
seat  with  Jimmie,  who  had  already  scrambled  into  the 
sleigh  to  which  the  horses  were  harnessed.  Wrapping 
himself  and  bis  young  companion  in  warm  fur  robes,  of 
which  there  were  plenty,  the  driver  chirped  briskly  to  his 
team,  and  in  two  minutes  the  avenue,  with  its  glare  and 
bustle,  lay  far  behind.  In  front,  only  a  mile  or  two 
away,  was  a.  great  valley,  and  beyond  that  a  huge  moun- 
tain range  glistening-  in  the  moonlight.  Snow  covered 
i  ho  I'titire  country,  and  .limmie  could  see  almost  as  well 
as  in  daytime.  He  was  delighted  with  the  view,  and  so 
pleased  with  his  position  that,  some  time  passed  before'  be 
noticed  how  quietly  the  sleigh  moved  onward.  There 
were  n<>  bolls  on  the  horses.  This  was  a  surprise  and  a 
source  of  regret.  He  pondered  over  it  for  a  while,  and 
then  said,  "I  should  think  you'd  have  bells  with  such  a 
lino  turnout  as  this." 

"(•h.  ['ve  gol  bells."  answered  the  driver;  "  but  one  of 
the  buckles  was  broken,  so  I  didn't  put  'em  on  to-nighl." 

This  explanation  was  quite  reasonable;  but  Jimmie 
wished  (he  broken  buckle  had  been  replaced  by  a  new 
one.  I'.'-lls  add  so  much  to  tin-  fun  of  sleighing. 

A  very  line  team  were  the  blacks,  and  for  nearly  an 
hour  they  spun  along  at  a  swift  trot.  At  last  they  tunic. 1 
from  the  hard  level  valley  road  and  began  to  ascend  a 
hill. 

"I  believe,"  began  Jimmie's  new  acquaintance,  "that 
I'll  go  up  to  a  mining  claim  just  beyond  here  and  get 
some  samples  of  rock.  We're  so  near  it  now,  I  can  save 
making  a  journey  from  town  on  purpose." 

"All  right, "  assented  Jimmie.  "I'll  hold  the  team 
while  you  get  the  rock." 

A  quiet  laugh  followed  this  remark,  but  there  was  no 
answer.  In  ten  minutes  more  the  horses  came  to  a  place 
where  some  mining  work  was  being  carried  on,  and  were 
stopped.  There  was  a  shaft  here  and  various  piles  of  rock, 
with  other  things  indicating  that  somebody  was  pros- 
pecting for  mineral;  but  not  a  soul  was  in  sight;  not  a 
sound  broke  the  stillness,  save  the  horses'  panting.  Jim- 
mie's companion  jumped  out  and  hunted  about  among 
the  rock  piles  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  went  to  the 
shaft,  down  which  he  peered  curiously. 

"  .limmie,"  he  said,  turning  toward  the  boy,  "  I  want 
some  rock  from  the  bottom  of  this  shaft.  Will  you  go 
down  and  get  it  for  me  ?" 

"  How'll  I  get  there  ?"  asked  Jimmie.  "There  isn't 
any  windlass." 

'"No,"  replied  the  man;   "  it  has  been  taken  away." 

"  Is  there  a  ladder  '("  inquired  Jimmie. 

"No;  and   there  is  timber  only  part  way  down.      The 
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shaft  is  only  twenty  feet  deep,  though,  and  1  can  let  _you 
down  by  a  rope  and  haul  you  up  again  easily  enough." 
He  had  returned  to  the  sleigh  now,  and  was  groping 
about  under  the  seat.  Presently  he  pulled  out  a  coil  of 
rope  and  an  empty  bag.  "If  you'll  go  down  that  shaft 
I'll  give  you  five  dollars." 

He  smiled  as  he  said  this,  and  Jimmie  hesitated  no 
longer.  Five  dollars  was  wealth  to  him.  and  there  was 
no  danger  to  be  feared.  The  man  was  a  big  strong  fel- 
low who  could  hold  two  small  boys  on  a  rope. 

"  All  right,  pardner,"  said  Jimmie,  saucily.  ''  I'm  with 
you.  Swing  me  off." 

This  speech  produced  another  laugh,  and  a  noose  was 
quickly  placed  under  Jimmie's  arms.  The  bag  was  thrown 
down  the  shaft,  and  the  boy  followed,  but  more  slowly. 
Indeed,  his  companion  lowered  him,  hand  over  hand,  with 
ease.  Once  at  the  bottom,  Jimmie  began  selecting  bits 
of  rock  from  different  places,  as  he  had  been  instructed, 
and  while  thus  engaged,  was  astonished  to  see  the  entire 
rope  come  tumbling  about  his  ears,  the  man  above  having 
let  go  of  his  end.  A  trick  of  some  kind  instantly  sug- 
gested itself  to  Jimmie's  mind,  and  he  looked  upward  to 
remonstrate,  but  could  see  no  one.  He  dimly  heard 
shouts,  howeve:,  and  pistol  -  shots,  and  the  conviction 
forced  itself  upon  him  that  he  had  unwittingly  taken  a 
hand  in  some  unlawful  proceeding,  and  been  caught  like 
a  rat.  in  a  trap. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  call  for  help,  but  reflecting 
that  that  might  get  him  into  trouble,  he  sat  down  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  shaft  and  waited.  In  a  few  minutes 
strange  voices  were  heard  above,  and  then  all  was  quiet 
again. 

"If  ever  a  fellow  was  'in  a  hole,'"  soliloquized  Jim- 
mie, when  his  patience  finally  gave  out,  "  it  is  me,  and 
how  I'm  going  to  get  out  is  more  than  I  know.  That 
big  fellow  brought  me  here  to  hook  some  specimens  from 
this  claim,  and  somebody  ran  him  off.  I'll  bet  he'll  nev- 
er think  of  the  fix  I'm  in,  or  the  five  dollars  he  promised 
me." 

But  it  was  of  no  use  to  waste  time  in  regrets,  and  Jim- 
mie turned  his  thoughts  to  making  an  escape  from  his 
prison.  If  he  could  reach  the  shaft  timbering  overhead, 
it  would  be  easy  to  climb  out  on  that,  but  the  lowest  tim- 
ber was  too  high  to  jump  to,  and  though  he  threw  one 
end  of  his  rope  up  in  the  hope  that  it  would  catch  some- 
where, it  always  came  tumbling  back,  and  at  last  that  plan 
was  given  up  in  despair.  Then  he  piled  some  pieces  of 
rock  in  a  heap,  and  tried  to  reach  the  timber  from  the  top 
of  it,  but  it  was  not  high  enough.  There  was  a  very  large 
rock  partly  uncovered  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and 
Jimmie  thought  that  with  that  for  a  foundation  the  rock 
pile  could  be  made  a  good  deal  higher,  and  he  at  once  be- 
gan to  loosen  it,  using  in  his  work  an  old  pick  that  some- 
body had  left  in  the  shaft. 

After  working  for  about  half  an  hour,  Jimmie  noticed 
that  the  rock  settled  a  little,  and  just  as  he  was  going'  to 
pry  it  from  its  bed,  he  was  astonished  to  see  it  drop  out 
of  sight  altogether,  and  leave  a  ragged  hole  through 
which  nothing  could  be  seen  but  intense  darkness. 

"Well,"  remarked  Jimmie  to  himself,  "I  have  heard 
of  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  dropping  out,  but  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  such  a  thing.  It's  done,  though,  and  now 
I'd  better  find  out  where  it  went  to." 

Some  bits  of  rock  thrown  down  the  hole  struck  bottom 
so  quickly  that  it  was  plain  the  cavity  below  could  not  be 
very  deep,  and  Jimmie,  lying  down  and  peering  cautious- 
ly into  the  dark  abyss,  at  last  perceived  the  big  rock  about 
six  feet  from  him.  It  seemed  to  be  in  a  cave,  but  he 
could  not  be  certain  whether  a  natural  or  an  artificial 
one. 

"I  might  as  well  explore  it,"  he  soliloquized.  "It 
may  be  a  tunnel  leading  to  the  surface,  or  it  may  be  a 
cave  full  of  mineral." 


The  boy's  father,  being  a  miner,  had  taught  him  a 
good  deal  about  underground-work,  and  taken  him  on 
one  prospecting  expedition,  so  Jimmie  didn't  feel  very 
uneasy  in  his  strange  position.  His  first  move  was 
to  secure  one  end  of  the  rope  by  piling  rock  on  it,  and 
then  he  lowered  himself  carefully  into  the  hole.  His  feet 
touched  solid  ground  almost  immediately,  and  waiting  a 
few  seconds  to  get  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  he  started 
slowly  in  a  westerly  direction.  After  going',  as  he  thought, 
about  forty  feet,  he  came  to  a  wall  of  rock  with  no  open- 
ing at  all  in  it,  and  he  retraced  his  steps,  passed  under  the 
hole,  and  continued  on  toward  the  east.  lie  felt  his  way 
with  extreme  care,  from  fear  of  unseen  openings,  and  at 
length  saw  a  faint  streak  of  light  ahead.  Oil  coming  to 
this,  he  found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  another  shaft,  and 
with  great  joy  perceived  a  ladder  leading  to  the  world 
above.  In  a  few  seconds  more  he  stood  again  in  the 
calm  moonlight,  very  thankful  to  be  out  of  his  subterra- 
nean dungeon. 

Jimmie  knew  now  that  he  had  made  his  escape  by 
means  of  a  mining  tunnel,  but  why  it  should  have  been 
driven  under  the  shaft  where  he  had  been  imprisoned 
puzzled  him,  and  supplied  food  for  reflection  as  he  walked 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  train.  He  found  no 
team  there,  but  two  men  suddenly  sprang  out  from  be- 
hind a  pile  of  rock,  and  levelling  rifles  at  him,  called  out, 

"Throw  up  your  hands." 

"Hold  on,  boys;  don't  shoot,"  cried  Jimmie,  pretty 
well  scared  now,  and  beginning  to  wonder  where  this 
night's  adventures  would  end.  "  I  haven't  any  money — 
the  man  didn't  pay  me." 

Seeing  that  they  were  in  no  danger  from  one  small 
boy.  the  men  lowered  their  rifles,  and  one  of  them  asked, 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  anyway?" 

"  Why."  answered  Jimmie,  "a  big  chap  in  a  fur  over- 
coat took  me  out  sleigh  riding,  and  when  we  got  here  he 
oll'ered  me  five  dollars  to  go  down  that  shaft  and  get  him 
some  samples  of  rock.  He  lowered  me  with  a  rope, 
and  then  threw  the  rope  after  me  and  ran  away.  I  don't 
know  what  his  game  was,  but  he  left  me  in  a  hole,  that's 
certain." 

"  What  was  his  name.'"  asked  one  man. 

"Don't  know,"  replied  Jimmie.  "I  never  saw  him 
before  to-night." 

"Look  here,  kid. "said  the  other  man,  in  a  threaten- 
ing tone,  "  we  think  you  are  lying'.  There's  a  scheme 
a-going  to  jump  our  claim  here,  and  it  looks  as  if  you 
were  mixed  up  in  it.  Now  we've  got  you  prisoner,  and 
if  you  don't  tell  the  truth  we'll  make  it  hot  for  you. 
Who  is  putting  up  this  job'" 

Jimmie  knew  very  well  that  miners  and  prospectors 
were  generally  pretty  rough  men,  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  he  knew  that 
he  was  in  the  power  of  these  two  fellows;  but  conscious 
of  his  own  innocence  in  this  matter,  he  felt  little  fear  of 
serious  consequences  to  himself  if  he  persisted  in  telling 
the  truth. 

"  Hope  I  may  die,  pardner,  if  I  haven't  told  you  the 
straight  truth,"  he  said. 

"Then  how  did  you  get  out  of  our  shaft  after  you 
were  left  at  the  bottom  of  it?  There's  no  ladder." 

"Got  out  through  the  back  door,"  answered  the  boy, 
grinning. 

"Look  here,  now,"  exclaimed  one  man,  angrily,  "we 
don't  want  any  funny  business  over  this.  Look  out  we 
don't  thrash  the  nonsense  out  of  you." 

"You'll  thrash  nothing,"  retorted  Jimmie,  boldly. 
"If  you  don't  know  there's  a  back  door,  or  a  bottom 
door,  to  your  shaft,  it's  about  time  you  were  told  of  it; 
that's  all." 

He  then  related  his  underground  adventure,  and  the 
story  astonished  his  hearers  beyond  measure,  for  it  at 
once  became  plain  that  they  were  being  robbed  of  ore  by 
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the  owners  of  the  Comet,  which  lay  east  of  their  own 
claim,  the  Tiara.  They  had  stopped  work  on  their  shaft 
just  before  cutting'  into  the  tunnel  secretly  run  from  the 
adjoining  claim,  and  the  Comet  people,  taking  advantage 
of  this  circumstance,  were  diligently  abstract  ing  Tiara 
ore  and  hoisting'  it  out  of  the  Comet's  shaft.  This  trick 
has  been  played  on  his  neighbor  many  a  time  by  the  "  hon- 
est miner." 

"Well,  kid,"  said  Jack,  as  one  of  the  men  was  called, 
"you've  let  us  into  a  great  secret." 

"But  if  you've  lied  to  us."  added  Larry,  the  other 
man.  "  we'll  bury  you  alive.  If  you've  told  the  truth, 
we'll  give  you  something  handsome." 

"Go  look  for  yourselves  if  you  don't  believe  me,''  re- 
plied Jinmiie. 

As  daybreak  \vas  not  far  away,  an  investigation  was 
quickly  made,  and  Jimmie's  story  concerning  the  tun- 
iiel  was,  of  course,  found  true  in  every  particular.  Jack 
and  Larry  then  laid  a  plan  to  catch  the  thieves.  They 
first  brought  a  small  ore  bucket  and  a  rope,  aiid  with 
these  hoisted  out  the  loose  stuff  which  had  fallen  from 
the  Tiara  shaft  into  the  tunnel,  Jinnnie  being  sent  down 
to  load  the  bucket.  This  move  was. to  prevent  the  Comet 
men  from  suspecting  anything  wrong  when  they  re- 
sumed work.  Then  some  short  boards  were  brought 
and  lowered  into  the  Tiara  shaft,  where  they  were  used 
to  cover  the  hole  and  exclude  light  from  the  tun- 
nel. 

"  Now  we'll  just  sit  on  those  boards,"  said  Jack,  "  and 
when  those  precious  rascals  have  passed  underneath  us, 
we'll  drop  in  and  have  'em  caged." 

The  men  clambered  down,  and  Jimmie  lowered  their 
rifles  to  them.  Then  he  concealed  himself  behind  a  pile 
of  waste,  but  the  Comet  shaft  was  within  range  of  his 
hiding  place.  At  about  half  past  seven  two  miners  ap- 
peared and  descended  that  shaft.  Jimmie  crawled  out 
and  warned  his  friends  to  be  ready. 


Jack  and  Larry  waited  silently  until  two  men  passed 
under  the  trap  and  began  work  in  the  '"breast"  of  the 
tunnel.  Then,  with  quiet  but  rapid  hands,  the  watchers 
uncovered  the  hole,  and  dropped  through,  bringing  their 
cocked  rifles  to  bear  on  the  ore-stealers,  and  crying, 

"Throw  up  your  hands!" 

"  Not  much  will  we,"  was  the  answer;  ''  you've  got  to 
take  us  if  you  want  us." 

"If  you  move  or  blow  out  a  light,  we'll  shoot,"  cried 
Jack. 

It  was  an  intensely  dramatic  scene.  The  ore-stealers 
stood  in  a  blaze  of  light  coming  from  several  candles 
hung  about  on  the  walls;  they  were  at  the  mercy  of 
those  two  men,  whose  rifle  barrels  reflected  the  furthest- 
reaching  rays,  but,  daring  and  unscrupulous,  they  re- 
fused to  surrender.  A  terrible  silence  followed,  which 
was  broken  by  a  shrill  voice  crying  from  above: 

"Hold  'em  down,  boys — hold  'em  down!  All  the  fel- 
lows are  coming.  They're  right  here  now." 

It  was  Jimmie's  voice.  He  had  hastily  slid  down  the 
rope  and  witnessed  the  summons  to  surrender.  Fearing 
that  there  might  be  a  severe  and  bloody  battle  in  that 
dark  tunnel,  his  ready  wit  invented  the  fiction  of  a  large 
re-enforcement  close  by,  and  it  accomplished  its  purpose. 
The  ore-thieves,  who  really  had  no  fire-arms,  gave  up,  and 
were  taken  as  prisoners  to  the  surface.  Once  there,  they 
were  filled  with  wrath  at  seeing  how  they  had  been 
duped,  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  resist. 

The  end  of  it  all  was  that  the  ore-stealers  were  tried 
and  sentenced  to  pay  for  the  stolen  ore,  besides  under- 
going a  term  of  imprisonment.  Jimmie  was  rewarded 
with  a  pretty  large  sum  of  money  and  employment  ;'.t 
the  Tiara.  He  never  again  saw  the  man  who  left  him 
in  the  shaft,  but  that  made  little  difference,  for,  as  he 
said  himself: 

"  If  he  hadn't  done  it,  I'd  never  have  dropped  through 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  into  such  everlastin'  good  luck." 
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V  SI  MILK  drop  of  ink.  says  a  poet,  has  set  millions 
to  thinking.  So  it  is  not  strange  that  tin-  contem- 
plation of  a  sinule  \\ord  -and  that  a  \cr\  commonplace 
word  too  should  have  given  the  fireside  coiMiiiiinity  at 
( irandpa  Hent  ley's  ample  material  for  an  evening's  enter- 
l;, mm,. nt.  and  as  Scipio,  the  colored  waiter.  sa\s,  "sulli- 
cienl  \vuck  ernough  fur  to  keep  the  l',entle\  folks  an' 
their  IVens  an'  all  the  books  in  the  Bent  ley  lihcrry  busy 
clean  I'IIIH  now  ontwell  harve-s." 

This  is  the  wav  it-  came  aliont.  The  Christmas  lioli- 
da\s  were  over,  and  so  \\as  <linner;  and  Grandpa  and 
(irandina.  I'.entley.  Aunt  Ella.  1'nele  George,  and  ball'  a 
do/.eii  of  tlie  home  children,  together  with  an  equal  iium- 
ber  who  were  on  a  visit  from  various  distant  points— not 
ov. -Hooking  Captain  Cartridge,  without  whom  a  jolly  fam- 
ily gathering  at  the  Bentley  ingleside  is  like  a  peach  pie 
without  any  peach  in  it.  as  Dord  has  it— were  comfortably 
disposed  about  the  spacious  parlors,  the  older  people  com- 
menting upon  the  news  of  the  day  that  had  been  sifted 
from  the  evening  papers  just  in  from  the  city,  and  the 
\  I.  i  iitrer  ones,  each  in  his  own  way.  seeking'  to  start  some 
e-ame  that  should  bring  all  in  as  competitors. 

Uncle  George  had  just  linished  reading  the  story  of  the 
latest  victim  of  the  bunco  men  in  the  hit:  city. 

"Yes, "said  Grandpa  Bentley.  "it's  the  old  story.  The 
fools  are  not  all  dead  yet." 

"It's  what  you  may  well  call  a  chestnut,  father,"  said 
Uncle  George,  dropping  the  paper  upon  the  floor.  "  l!y- 
the  way,"  he  said,  with  the  suddenness  that  is  sometimes 
prompted  by  an  inspiration,  "\\hat  in  the  connection  be- 
tween an  old  story  and  a.  chestnut  '." 

"That  is  a  question  that  has  often  set  me  to  thinking," 
said  Dr.  (  !  re\  . 

"1  ^ueth  if  you  athlc  Caplain  Cartridge,"  said  Dord. 
wiio  had  smuggled  himself  into  tin-  circle,  and  at  the 
sound  of  whose  voice  from  a  new  direction  a  number  of 
th"  other  children  had  moved  forward.  "  lit'  could  anther 
it." 

"  <  'aplain,"  said  cheery-voiced  gran<lma,as  she   tucked 

I  lord  up  to  her  side,  with   her  arm   about   his  waist.  "  it  is 

de-ire     of     the     house     that     you     crack     this    chest. 

"Really,"  said  the  ('aptain,  laughing,  and  shifting  his 

!  to  the  other  side  of  his  chair.  "  I  can't   say   whether 

what  I  have  picked  up  about  this  chestnut  is  authentic 
information  or  not.  but  I  verily  believe  it  is.  Some  of 
you  have  heard  it,  no  doubt.  The  story  is  that  some 
commercial  travellers — drummers  in  more  senses  than 
one  -were  one  night  thrown  together  in  a  smoking-car 
of  a  train  on  their  homeward  trip,  and  were  amusing 

themselves    by    telling   stories       Son f   them    can    heal 

old  soldiers  telling  stories,  too.  Well,  as  the  train  slowed 
up  on  its  approach  to  a  station  bearing  the  name  of  a 
great  thoroughfare  in  one  of  our  large  cities  Philadel- 
phia, perhaps— one  of  the  drummers  was  just  linishing  a 
story  of  uncertain  truth,  but.  of  undoubted  age.  As  be 
reached  the  end  of  the  story,  the  train  reached  the  sta- 
tinii,  and  the  conductor  bawled  out,  'Chestnut!1  The 
audience  of  drummers  were,  of  course,  at  that,  moment 
saving  their  breath  for  some  verbal  explosion  that  would 
frighten  the  last  story-teller  out  of  a  year's  growth;  but 
tin-  conductor's  cry  fitted  in  so  well — and,  like  most  catch- 
words, bad  so  little  bearing  upon  the  subject  at  hand  — 
that  they  took  it  up,  and  tossed  it,  and  bandied  it.  and 
imported  it,  and  exported  it,  and  it  was  not  very  many 
days  before  cJirxtunt  and  a!/!  nfuri/  were  synonymes  all 
over  the  world.  The  new  use  of  i-ln'xtiiiit  is  but  another 
instance  of  the  fact  that  the  English-speaking  peoples 
would  much  rather  give  new  meanings  to  old  words  than 
burden  the  dictionary  \\ith  new  words  to  lit  improve- 


ments or  modifications  of  old  things.  Client  nut.  in  its 
newly  acquired  sense,  is  certainly  a  slang  word;  but  it 
has  taken  root  as  a  part  of  our  language,  and  I  think  I 
risk  nothing  in  predicting  that  it  will  be  admitted  to  full 
membership  with  miib.  oiititilinx,  qua.ker,  humbug,  and 
i/i  -i  i'iih«ck  when  the -publishers  get  ready  for  new  editions 
of  the  great  dictionaries." 

"The  seemingU  meaningless  resemblance  between  sig- 
nilicanl.  parts  of  many  of  our  common  words  has  pu/zled 
me  greatly."  said  young  Mr.  Thatcher,  a  medical  student. 
"There's  /«//«/(/,  for  example.  What  connection  is  there 
between  it  and  the  simple  word  liolil.'" 

"  The  original  sense  of  t  lie  simple  verb  hold  is  preserved 
in  lii-liiilil."  said  Captain  Cartridge.  ''The  Anglo-Saxon 
lifiililini  is  to  regard,  observe,  take  heed  of.  tend,  feed, 
keep,  and.  lastly,  hold.  When  you  hold  a  thing  as  valu- 
able, you  look  upon  it  as  valuable.  The  Latin  servare, 
to  keep,  to  hold,  is  found  in  like  manner  in  tibscrrc  in 
the  sense  of  look:  and  the  Italian  i/iiitrdare,  to  look",  as 
in  rt'i/iinl.  bears  upon  its  face  the  original  meaning  of  the 
French  ijunb'i'.  to  keep;  i/nanl.  hold." 

"  <  )ne  of  the  oddest  words  to  trace  in  its  many  jumps 
from  place  to  place  in  the  verbal  world  is  the  French 
word  bureau,  which  has  been  so  long  in  use  among  us 
that  it  may  almost  be  recognized  as  English,"  observed 
Dr.  Grey.  "Not  being  a  linguist,  and  unable  thus  to 
note  its  many  changes,  I  ask  Captain  Cartridge  to  en- 
lighten us  in  regard  to  it." 

"It  has  bad  a  strange  career."  said  the  Captain.  "  In 
Russian  the  word  for  brown  is  hnrnii.  uhich  is  a  modi- 
lication  of  the  old  French  luiri',  the  Spanish  iniriel, 
reddish -brown,  Jirst  applied  to  the  color  of  a  brown 
sheep,  then  to  the  coarse  undyed  woollen  cloth  made  of 
the  fleece  of  such  sheep.  As  the  table  in  a  court  of 
audience  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of  this  material  as 
we  cover  ours  with  bai/e — the  term  luiri'tin  came  to  he 
applied  to  the  table.  In  time  it  was  given  as  the  name 
of  the  com  I  itself,  and  at  last  loan  ollicein  uhich  busi- 
ness of  any  kind  is  transacted.  In  domestic  life  we  make 
it  describe  not  a  covered  table,  but  a  cabinet  or  chest  of 
drauers  in  which  papers  are  kept,  but  more  frequently 
a  dressing-case,  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
brown  wool,  or  courts,  or  writing-desks.  The  Italian 
luiio.  dark',  was  formerly  pronounced  l/iiro,  as  it  still  is  in 
Modena  and  Bologna." 

"And  that's  why  1'ncle  Harry  calls  his  Mexican  pony 
a  bnrrn,"  .said  l,'o\  . 

"The  hardy  little  horse  of  the  far  West  is  always 
known  as  the  liiiri'O."  said  Uncle  George,  "and  it  is  oil 
account  of  his  color,  too." 

"Just  as  the  iloiil.'i'i/  is  named  from  his  color,"  said 
the  ( 'aptain.  "It  was  once,  and  is  now  in  some  places, 
usual  to  make  a  proper  name  of  the  color  of  a  horse,  and. 
to  speak  of  the  animal  as  Roan,  White,  Dun,  Whily, 
Ball  (Whileface).  Donkey  is  in  but  few  of  the  dictiona- 
ries, and  none  of  them  gives  the  etymology  of  the  word. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  simply  Duiikey — little  Dun.  This 
chat  about,  the  names  of  horses  reminds  me  of  an  expres- 
sion whose  origin  I  searched  for  a  long  time  without 
success.  'To  curry  favor'  must,  of  course,  have  had  its 
beginning  in  the  stable.  Well,  the  old  proverbial  ex- 
pression is  corrupted  from  the  older  one,  '  to  curry 
favel' — the  old  English  way  of  pronouncing  Cdiirrm/rr 
fdin'i'l,  that  is,  to  rub  the  horse — to  win  his  good-will  by 
very  active  attentions.  In  time  the  meaning  of  favel  in 
the  proverb  was  forgotten,  and  the  sense  was  made  up 
by  substituting  furor  —  a  substitution  by  110  means  un- 
happy, either." 

By  this  time  Dord  was  asleep  on  his  grandmother's 
knee,  and  Roy's  eyes  were  suspiciously  heavy,  although 
he  asserted  stoutly  that  he  wasn't  a  bit  sleepy. 

"I  think-,"  said  grandma,  "all  you  younger  children 
had  better  go  to  bed." 
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V,  Y    R.  K.  M  UN  KITT  HI  CK, 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  MOON  PIUNOK,''  •' A  DAT  IN  WAXLAND,"  ETC. 
Part  £-. 

OPOPONAX  the  First  was  a  very  dignified  and  austere 
Xing',  who  was  never  known  to  smile.  It  is  only 
consistent  with  the  undying'  principles  of  truth  to  say 
that  many  and  various  were  the  attempts  of  his  subjects 
and  ministers  to  throw  him  into  a  laugh,  for  there  was  a 
superstition  among  them  that  if  his  look  of  melancholy 
could  once  be  changed  into  one  of  merriment,  the  ice 
would  be  broken,  and  he  would  continue  to  laugh,  and 
cause  sunshine  and  happiness  to  go  hand  in  hand  tttl'OUgh 
the  length  and  breadth  of  his  great  domain. 

Opoponax  was  greatly  amused  at  these  well-meant  at 
tempts  for  his  own  happiness  and  that  of  his  subjects,  but 
his  amusement  never  manifested  itself  in  even  the  ghost 
of  what  might  be  termed  a.  smile. 

"Should  I  laugh,  it  would  only  be  out  of  compliment." 
nl'leii  mused  Opoponax.  "and  that  would  not.  be  consist- 
ent with  my  sentiment  of  honesty.  If  my  face  shall  ever 
blossom  with  merriment  it  must  come  from  the  heart. 
Never  shall  I  be  guilty  of  a  dishonest  laugh  !" 

In  his  retinue  he  had  two  jesters — on  approval.  lie 
had  tried  several  who  had  been  sent  to  him  with  Hatter- 
ing  recommendations,  but  none  of  them  had  succeeded  in 
producing  the  desired  ell'ect.  He  pronoiuired  them  all 
as  stupid  as  so  many  swineherds,  and  notified  each,  after 
a  trial  of  two  days,  that  his  services  would  not  be  required 
after  his  month  was  up. 

The  effect  of  his  severe  but  honest  strictures  upon  the 
performances  of  these  worthy  creatures  was  anything  but 
soothing  to  their  professional  pride.  It  made  them  so  sad 
in  appearance,  that  they  were  funnier  than  ever  to  those 
who  had  anything  like  a  full  appreciation  of  their  efforts. 
One  of  the  trial  Jesters  was  so  mortified  at  his  reception 
that  he  became  despondent,  and  through  imagining-  that 
in  realit\r  he  was  not  funny,  left  the  employment  of  the 
King  without  giving  his  royal  master  a  day's  notice,  and 
apprenticed  himself  loan  undertaker. 

When  a  jester  perpetrated  a  joke  calculated  to  set  the 
table  in  a,  roar,  every  one  would  look  at  the  King  to  note 
its  effect  upon  him.  Should  he  attempt  a  laugh  they 
would  all  be  ready  to  roar,  even  if  the  saying  did  not  im- 
press them  as  being  in  the  least  funny.  But  as  Opoponax 
never  laughed,  his  retinue  never  roared ;  but  frequently 
some  one  would  titter,  in  a  wild  endeavor  to  suppress  the 
laughter  bubbling  in  his  heart. 

This  would  displease  the  King  very  much,  because  he 
really  envied  every  man  his  capacity  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  ludicrous,  and  felt  that  while  others  were  amused 
by  a  joke  which  he  could  not  see,  it  simply  placed  him  in 
the  unhappy  light  of  a  dull,  boorish  person. 

"  Ah,  what  would  I  give  if  I  could  but  appreciate  the 
smallest  witticism  !"  said  the  King  one  day.  "  To  see  all 
about  me  wild  with  delight,  and  not  be  able  to  join  in  is 
what  is  making  my  beard  as  white  as  snow.  Was  that 
thing  just  uttered  about  the  boot-maker's  niece  wearing 


cut  glass  eyes  of  different  colors  to    match 
her  various  dresses  funny  :" 

"  That  is  the  way  it,  struck  us,"  replied  the 
Prime  Minister,  at  his  left. 

"It  is  very    strange,"  replied    Opoponax, 
wearily,  "that  I   cannot  see  it  in   the  same 
light.      It  strikes  me  as  being  simply  a  state- 
%"9|         meiit  setting  forth  an  absurd  vanity  on  the 
™         part  of  the  boot-maker's  niece.      But  if  I  am 
wrong  in  my  estimate,  pray  tell  me  why  you 
didn't  laugh  ?     You  admit  that  it  was  funny. 
Now  if  it  was  funny   and  you   have  a  keen 
appreciation  of   fun,  why  didn't  you  laugh, 
my  lords,  why  didn't  you  laugh  ?" 

"  We  did  not  think  it  would  be  courteous 
to  laugh  when  you  were  silent.  We  did  not 
feel  warranted  in  manifesting  the  joy  which 
you  could  not  feel." 

"  You  are  all  indeed  very  considerate  ;  but 
you  enjoyed  the  Tartary  tarts,  which  I  could  not  partake 
of  on  account  of  1113*  dyspepsia.  I  suppose  if  I  were  to 
be  taken  sick,  you  would  all  go  to  bed  if  onl\r  for  the  sake 
of  being  consistent  !" 

"Did  we  understand  you  to  say  you  are  the  victim  of 
that  gnawing  malady,  dyspepsia  ?"  inquired  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy,  calculated  to  improve 
the  King's  spirits. 

"That  is  what  I  said,"  responded  Opoponax,  with  a 
touch  of  feeling:  "but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
3'ou  so  understood  me  or  not,  and,  I  must  confess.  I  don't 
care." 

"It's  the  dyspepsia!  It's  the  dyspepsia!"  murmured 
the  Prime  Minister. 

"What's  the  d\  spepsia  ?"  demanded  the  King. 
"  It's    the   dyspepsia,"  said  the   Prime  Minister.  "  that 
makes   you    incapable  of    eujo\ing  a  joke.      Clam  juice 
is  the  th  in  if  that  will  make  the  point  of  a  joke  quite  clear 
to  you  by  first  annihilating  your  dyspepsia." 

"Perchance  I  should  apologize  hnmblv  to  the  Jest- 
er— 

The  table  was  immediately  in  a  roar.  Even  the  Jester 
himself  could  not  refrain  from  laughing,  although,  like  a 
good  joker,  he  never  laughed  at  his  own  sallies. 

"Whal  are  you  all  laughing  at  '"  roared  Opoponax, 
growing  red  in  the  face. 

"At  your  joke  about  apologizing  to  the  Court  Jester." 
"  I  did  not  know  it  was  a  joke,"  replied  the  King. 
"That  it  was."  replied  the  Prime  Minister,  in  a  warm, 
complimentary  tone — "that   it   was.    your   Majesty,  and 
one  that  I  consider — 

"  ( 'onsider  your  salary  reduced  lifty  per  cent.!"  broke 
in  the  King,  with  great  feelinsr. 


i  run  XOT  KNOW  IT  WAS  A  JOKE. 

"The  King  is  not  a  fool  by  a  long  shot,"  mused  the 
Jester,  "  but  he  is  witty  enough  to  be  a  Court  Tool." 

"To  show  you  that  no  joke  was  intnided  at  your  ex- 
pense." said  Opoponax  to  the  Jester,  "I  wish  to  humbly 
apologize  to  you  for  not  having  enjoyed  and  laughed  at 
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\oiir  jokes  before.  Rut  in  ollerine  :i  \vonl  i  >i-  (wool' 
apology,  what  should  I  say  .'" 

"  You  might  simply  say,"  replied  the  Jester.  "'Ha. 
ha!"1 

"Ha.  ha!"  shouted  Opoponax. 

"la pi    \our  apology,"  said  the  Jester,  bowing  low, 

"  and  if  laughter  he  not   natural  with  you,  it  miu'lil  he  ae 
quired.      1   would  humliK    suggest,  looking  only  to  your 
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Majesty's  welfare  and  happiness,  that  when  a  joke  is  ut- 
tered you  'Ha,  ha!'  with  all  your  might,  and  soon  you 
will  find  yourself  unconsciously  laughing." 

"What,  a.  happy  idea,  what  a  happy  idea!"  said  Opopo- 
nax,  with  mechanical  glee,  for  his  so-called  gayety  was 
all  assumed,  his  face  being  as  glowless  as  that  of  a  rah- 
bage.  "I  am  going  conscientiously  to  work  to  follow 
your  directions,  that  I  may  acquire  a  taste  for  fun  as  I 
long  ago  acquired  a  taste  for  olives." 

"  Favor  me  with  another  tart,"  said  the  Jester  to  one 
of  the  servants. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  roared  Opoponax. 

But  while  he  roared  and  swayed  to  and  fro,  as  though 
unable  to  control  himself,  it  was  evident  to  all  that  his 
laughter  was  only  attempted  laughter,  with  no  soul  in 
it,  for  his  face  wore  an  expression  of  anxiety,  as  though 
he  wondered  if  he  were  going  to  be  congratulated  upon  a 
successful  effort. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?"  asked  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. 

"Then  I  laughed,  did  I?"  said  the  King,  too  greatly 
pleased  to  answer  the  question  put  to  him.  "And  was 
it  a  good,  natural  sort  of  laugh  that  would  pass  current 
anywhere  ' " 

"It  was  very  good  for  a  beginner,"  replied  the  Prime 
Minister,  with  a  diplomatic  smile,  "but  there  was  no  joke 
to  be  laughed  at.  The  Jester  simply  asked  for  a  tart. 
Was  that  funny.'" 

"Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,''  i-eplied  Opop- 
onax, deeply  grieved.  "  When  you  know  that  you  can 
distinguish  a  joke  when  you  hear  one,  and  that  I  cannot, 
you  should  not  come  to  me  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  find  that  when  I  cannot  distinguish  a  joke,  it  is 
worse  than  madness  for  me  to  master  the  art  of  laughing, 
lest  I  laugh  where  the  laugh  should  not  come  in,  and 
perhaps  destroy  the  spirit  of  some  beautifully  solemn  oc- 
casion." 

"What  an  unhappy  condition  of  mind!"  observed  the 


Jester.  "  What  a  sail  world  it  would  be  for  the 
professional  clown  if  all  men  were  like  our  good  Opopo- 
nax  !" 

"Was  that  funny?"  asked  the  King. 

"It  was  not,"  replied  the  First  Jester. 

"Then  I  will  not  indulge  even  in  a  practice  'Ha,  ha  !' 
Rul  hold,  a,  ihonglil  occurs  torne!" 

"What  is  it. '"asked  the  First  Jester. 

"It  is  this:  are  not  the  rest  of  the  company  often  in 
error  when  they  laugh?  Do  not  they  sometimes  laugh 
at  a  thing  that  strikes  them  as  being  funny  when  in  re 
ality  it  is  not  i" 

"Possibly  you  are  right,"  responded  the  First  Jester, 
with  a  tinge  of  wounded  professional  pride  in  his  manner; 
"  some  applaud  stupidity  for  wit,  bombast  for  eloquence, 
and  platitude  for  poetry.  The  average  merit  of  the  fool 
is  about  as  high  as  that  of  the  philosopher,  whose  most 
elaborate  theories  are  generally  combated  successfully  by 
some  other  philosopher  quite  as  eminent  as  himself." 

"Then,"  said  Opoponax,  making  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  smile,  "  it  is  not  as  humiliating  to  remain  silent 
at  a  real  joke  as  it  is  to  laugh  immoderately  at  one  that 
may  in  reality  be  no  joke  at  all.  I  think,  after  all,  my 
attitude  is  not  entirely  without  its  merits.  Can  you  fur- 
nish us  with  a  sample  for  analysis :" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  First  Jester,  with  a  pleasant 
smile.  "  The  other  day  I  picked  up  a  paper,  and  the  first 
thing  that  caught  my  eye  was  'Sport  in  the  Woods.' 
Under  this  head  followed  a  story  of  how  a  sportsman  was 
eaten  by  a  bear." 

"Where's  the  joke?"  asked  Opoponax  when  the  last 
laugh  died  away  behind  the  kitchen  door. 

"On  the  sportsman,"  replied  the  Jester. 

"  I  cannot  see  the  joke  at  all,"  replied  Opoponax.  "  It 
is  simply  a  heart-rending  calamity  that  should  be  pro- 
ductive of  tears  and  not  laughter,  especially  if  the  unfor- 
tunate man  left  a  large  family  and  had  no  insurance  on 
his  life.  Now  I  propose  that  we  put  it  to  a  vote.  If  it 
shall  be  decided  a  joke,  we  will  all  laugh;  if  a  calamity, 
then  we  will  all  weep." 

The  vote  was  taken,  and  the  First  Jester  carried  the 
day  unanimously. 

"  Ha,  ha, ha!  ha,  ha,  ha!"  shouted  Opoponax,  with  great 
emotion.  "  I  laugh  to  show  my  appreciation  of  your  ap- 
preciation ;  but,  by-the-way,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
laugh?" 

"  To  be  frank  with  you,"  replied  the  First  Jester,  "  it  is 
not  what  I  call  a  good  honest  laugh  yet;  in  fact,  it  is  what 
might  be  termed  a  laugh  of  promise.  It  has  volume,  but 
it,  lacks  soul;  but  you  must  be  patient  and  persevere. 
Unfortunately  there  is  no  method  by  which  laughter  can 
be  taught,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  feel  warranted  in  otter- 
ing you  encouragement.  By  energy  and  perseverance 
you  may  yet  acquire  a  laugh  that  will  impress  the  stranger 
as  having  been  born  in  you — a  nice,  sweetly  modulated 
laugh,  characterized  by  the  most  delicate  shades  of  color- 
ing. I  trust  my  honest,  outspoken  manner  may  not  cost 
me  a  reduction  in  my  salary." 

"That  it  shall  not,"  replied  Opoponax.  "If  all  my 
sage  advertisers — 

"Don't  you  mean  advisers?"  asked  the  Second  Jes- 
ter. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  replied  Opoponax.  "You 
have  hit  upon  my  meaning  exactly.  I  was  simply  going  to 
state  that  if  all  my  sage  advisers  were  as  sage  as  my  fools, 
my  nightly  sleep  would  be  sounder  and  more  refreshing." 
Then  turning  his  gaze  upon  the  First  Jester,  he  contin- 
ued: "  I  am  going  to  make  you  a  more  important  person 
in  this  palace.  Hereafter  you  are  to  be  known  as  my 
Preceptor  in  Laughing — first,  because  you  understand 
the  principles  of  the  comic  art;  and,  second,  because  you 
are  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth." 

The  First  Jester  bowed  low  in  acknowledgment  of  so 
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graceful  a  compliment,  and  the  Prime  Minister's  face 
wore  an  expression  that  indicated  the  fact  that  he  had 
just  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  hot  soup  the  wrong-  way. 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  enter  upon  the  sacred  duties  of 
my  new  position  at  once,"  said  the  new  Minister  of  Laugh- 
ing, "and  will  begin  by  tying  a  string  to  the  foot  of 
our  gracious  sovereign,  that  1  may  inform  him  of  the  per- 
petration of  a  joke  by  pulling  upon  the  same.  Then  he 
will  not  undergo  the  humiliation  of  being  ridiculed  for 
laughing  when  I  simply  ask  for  a  cup  of  coffee.'1 

The  King  thought  this  an  excellent  idea,  and  submitted 
to  the  operation  of  having  a  cord  fastened  to  the  foot 
with  the  lesser  gout  with  becoming  grace  and  dig- 
nity. 

"  Don't  laugh  until  I  pull,"  said  the  Minister  of  Laugh- 
ing. 

"  Tis  well,"  replied  the  happy  monarch;  "but  don't 
pull  too  hard." 

"About  like  this,"  suggested  the  First  Jester,  who 
gave  the  cord  a  slight  pull. 

The  King  indulged  in  a  slight  chuckle. 

"  There  was  no  joke,  and  you  should  not  have  chuc- 
kled," said  the  First  Jester.  "That  pull  was  merely  to 
show  you  the  manner  in  which  a  joke  should  be  made 
known  to  you." 

"Pardon  me,"  replied  Opoponax,  humbly.  "I  sup- 
pose a  slight  pull  is  to  mean  that  you  have  perpetrated 
a  delicate  joke  that  should  be  enjoyed  by  a  low  chuckle, 
while  one  that  requires  a  wild  guffaw  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  hard  sudden  jerk.'' 

"It  would  doubtless  be  a  very  good  code  to  follow', 
and  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  it.  But  it 
will  be  impossible  to  give  you  the  proper  attention  in  the 
presence  of  all  this  company.  What  I  propose  is  that 
we  go  out  for  a  walk,  that  we  may  philosophize  on  laugh- 
ter and  get  at  its  fundamental  principles.  I  would  also 
take  you  to  the  abode  of  Timothy  Hay,  the  Laughing 
Farmer,  for  an  object-lesson." 

"  As  Timothy  Hay  is  the  name  of  a.  farm  product,"  re- 
plied the  King,  with  a  sort  of  preoccupied  air,  "  it  strikes 
me  as  being  a  quaintly  happy  cognomen  for  an  agricul- 
turist. Upon  first  hearing  it  I  was  prompted  to  attempt 
a  laugh,  but  as  you  did  not  pull  the  string,  I  refrained. 
I  am  now  wholly  in  your  hands,  and  that  being  the  case, 
I  shall  never  laugh  on  a  slack  string." 

"  You  are  indeed  a  gratifying  pupil,"  said  the  First 
Jester;  "and  if  I  do  not  make  a  laugher  of  you  in  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  easy  lessons,  it  will  be  because  you  were 
not  born  with  laughter  in  your  soul.  I  believe  you  are 
as  full  of  latent  laughter  as  a  grocer's  barrel  is  full  of 
undesirable  eggs,  if  you  will  pardon  the  simile.  When 
your  latent  laughter  is  properly  developed  you  will  be 
able  to  go  about  alone  without  a  cord,  and  without  any 
fear  of  suffering  the  poignant  mortification  incident  to 
laughing  at  a  serious  statement." 

Opoponax  attempted  to  smile  in  gratitude,  but  the 
effort  was  without  success.  He  said: 

"You  must  never  deceive  me  by  pulling  the  string- 
on  a  serious  statement.  You  must  not  remark  that  you 
think  it  looks  like  rain  and  then  tighten  the  cord,  just 
for  the  sake  of  hearing  me  laugh  at  something  that  is 
not  at  all  funny." 

The  First  Jester,  or,  rather,  the  Minister  of  Laughing, 
promised  that  he  would  under  no  consideration  be  guilty 
of  such  an  act  which,  he  said,  would  be  nothing  short  of 
a  misdemeanor.  He  would  be  very  careful  and  con- 
scientious, even  to  the  finest  details  of  the  business  in 
hand,  and  endeavor  to  make  himself  worthy  of  the  royal 
coniidence  reposed  in  him.  He  fully  realized  and  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  his  commission,  and  would  have 
the  Second  Jester  accompany  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  notes  and  kindly  suggestions. 

It  was  suggested  that  they  start  immediately  for  the 


establishment  of  Timothy  Hay,  the  Laughing  Farmer. 
So  without  further  ado  they  filed  out  into  the  hallway  of 
the  [Kilaee.  where  Opoponax-  took  his  crown  and  purple 
robe — the  water-proof  which  lie  wore  in  dubious  weather 
— off  the  hat-stand  peg,  and  donned  them  for  the  jour- 
ney. 

"Perchance  I  had  best  take  my  sceptre  along  to  ward 
off  the  chance  canine  on  the  highway." 

The  First  Jester  pulled  the  string  instantly. 

"Must  I  laugh  at  my  own  utterances  if  you  happen  to 
think  them  funny  C 

"You  must!"  replied  the  First  Jester;  "my  object  is 
to  teach  you  to  laugh.  Now  you  will  kindly  laugh  at 
what  you  just  said  about  waving  the  highway  dog  off 
with  your  sceptre." 

To  make  him  realize  that  he  was  in  earnest  the  First 
Jester  pulled  the  string,  and  Opopoiiax  made  a  violent 
effort  to  laugh,  while  the  Second  Jester  looked  on  and 
took  notes  to  be  preserved  for  future  reference. 

"  What's  that  you  are  writing-  about  me?"  asked  Opop- 
onax. 

"Nothing  but  memoranda  of  your  case,"  replied  the 
Second  Jester,  "  which  we  propose  to  preserve  for  scien- 
tific purposes.  Laughter  is  one  of  the  wholesomest 
things  in  the  world,  and  we  should  all  know  everything 
connected  with  it.  'How  Opoponax  was  Taught  to 
Laugh'  may  be  the  title  of  a  volume  to  result  from  this 
pleasant  experience." 

"Then  it  is  well,"  replied  Opoponax,  "and  I  do  not 
feel  offended.  When  the  book  shall  appear  it  will  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  put  my  name  down  for  a  copy. 
Oh,  when  I  learn  to  laugh  I  intend  to  even  matters  with 
many  people  who  have  laughed  at  me  when  they  knew 
I  was  powerless  to  laugh  back.  It  will  also  be  a,  happy 
da\  Tor  you,  too,  my  good  jesters." 

"How  so?"  asked  the  Second  Jester. 

"Because,"  continued  Opoponax,  "you  can  work  off 
all  your  old  witticisms  on  me.  I  have  listened  to  your 
jokes,  but  have  never  been  able  to  enjoy  them.  Of 
course  that  was  no  fault  of  yours;  but  when  you  have 
taught  me  to  appreciate  anything  funny,  the  jests  that 
are  ancient  and  white-whiskered  to  you  will  be  quite 
new  and  fresh  to  me,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  you 
will  not  be  obliged  to  invent  anything  in  your  line  for 
several  years." 

And  so,  in  the  best  of  spirits,  the  three  walked  together 
in  the  direction  of  the  home  of  Timothy  Hay,  the  Laugh- 


TIIE    FIRST    JESTER    PULLED    THE    STRING. 

ing  Farmer.  The  trees  were  full  of  singing  birds,  and 
the  meadows  were  bathed  in  softest  sunshine,  as  the 
three  jogged  gayly  along,  Opoponax  walking  ahead,  the 
First  Jester  a  pace  or  two  behind,  holding  the  string- 
attached  to  the  King's  foot  with  the  lesser  gout,  and  the 
Second  Jester  still  a  little  farther  in  the  rear,  with  a 
lead-pencil  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other,  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  jot  down  anything  that  might 
afterwards  be  of  historical  or  scientific  value. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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I'.ov    KINGS. 

I!  Y    /.  I  T  K  L  L  A    coi 

VIJOY    hearing  it  announced   that    (lie    \oiini:    KiiiL'    of 
Spain  was  likely  to  make  a  visit  to  this  country,  ex- 

i-hi ii.  "  I  Mi.  ',i  hat.  a   fortunate  boy  '    ln>\\    happy  lie  must 

lie  in  know  tliat  In-  "ill  hf  a   Kiiii;'!" 

Tins  remark  brings  l(f  mind  a  similar  exclamation 
which  t'fll  fr.iin  (lie  li|is  of  a  peasant  woman  who  liad 
occasion  In  ask  sonic  favor  from  tlif  household  of  Louis 
XVI.  when  they  were  al  \"f rsaillf.-.  "  <  )li."  said  slif.  "if 
I  eould  only  have  il  I  should  be  as  happy  as  a  yueen 

"  As  happ\  as  a  <,>ueen  !"  said  llif  lilllc  hauphin,  who 
had  Itf  en  list.c  n  inn'  lo  I  lie  woman  "as  happy  as  a  (,)ueen  ! 
1  know  a.  <(>iieen  who  weeps  all  day  lonir." 

The  little  Ilaupliin.  child  though  he  was,  had  hccn 
made  strangely  thoughtful  by  the  scenes  anil  events 
which  came  into  his  every  day  life.  There  is  something 
pathetic  in  the  very  thought  of  hoy  Kings  and  royal 
youths,  so  sad  and  so  tragic  have  hccn  the  fale  of  man\  . 
none  more  so  than  the  fate  of  the  little  fellow  uho  as 
tonishcd  the  peasant,  woman  by  his  remark. 

Upon  hearing  thai  his  father  was  condemned  to  die,  he 
rushed  out  of  the  apartment,  where  lie  and  his  mother 
and  aunt  and  sister  were  imprisoned,  and  made  an  effort 
to  pass  t  he  L^iiard.  say  ini:': 

"Do  let  me  <j'o.  [  want  to  get  out  and  beg  the  people 
not  to  kill  my  father." 

When  lie  was  told  that  his  father  had  been  executed 
lie  said  : 

''And  he  was  so  <_rood  !      Why  did  they  kill  him?" 

Afterwards,  when  torn  from  his  mother's  embrace,  and 
subjected  to  the  brutal  treatment,  which  Simon,  the  shoe 
maker,  practised  upon  him  day  and  night,  his  only  re- 
monstrance was,  "  \Vhat  harm  have  I  ever  done  to  any- 
body.'" 

I  'eath  came  to  the  rescue  of  this  boy  King,  and  his  suf- 
fering was  comparatively  short.'  Not  so  fortunate  was 
Ivan  VI..  who.  descended  from  the  elder  brother  of  J'eter 
1  e  Great,  could  claim  a  right  of  inheritance  to  the  Rus- 
sian throne,  but  when  old  enough  to  possess  his  rights 
was,  through  t\rann\  and  treachery,  thrust  into  prison, 
where  he  passed  his  whole  life.  Said  lie: 

"I  have  hardly  any  idea  of  the  distress  which  assailed 
my  infancy,  but  from  the  moment  that  I  began  to  be 
sensible  of  my  misfortune  I  never  ceased  to  mingle,  mv 
tears  with  those  of  my  father  and  mother,  who  were 
wretched  on  my  account;  and  my  greatest  ini.ser\  was  to 
see  the  barbarous  treatment  they  sull'ered  as  we  were  hur- 
ried from  one  prison  to  another." 

He  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime  or  misdemeanor,  but 
he  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  and  the  usurper 
Catherine  II.  was  determined  that  the  people  should  not 
see  the  boy  King.  After  years  of  imprisonment  he  \vas 
murdered  in  his  cell,  and,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  tisher- 
man,  was  hurried  into  an  obscure  grave. 

The  fate  of  the  young  Princes  in  the  Tower,  murdered 
through  the  cruel  ambition  of  their  uncle,  Richard  III., 
isanother  example  of  the  misery  which  so  often  falls  to  the 
lot  of  youths  who  have  a  right  to  a  throne  and  a  crown. 

If  the  gossiping  chroniclers  may  be  considered  au- 
thority. Loins  XIII.,  the  son  of  the  brave  and  famous 
Henri  IV.,  the  revered  monarch  of  the  French,  did  not 
rest  upon  a  bed  of  roses.  The  old  Kinir.  Henri,  was  a  be 
liever  in  the  virtues  of  the  rod,  and  he  gave  it  to  the 
boy  King  unsparingly.  Louis  was  not  wanting  in  wit, 
and  upon  one  occasion,  when  his  governess  and  eovern- 
or  were  disputing  with  each  other  as  to  which  had  the  best 
riirht  to  the  boy,  he  said  in  an  undertone.  "And  I  hope 
some  day  I  shall  be  my  own." 

At  his  birthday  dinner  his  father  drank  the  toast:  "I 
hope,  Louis,  twenty  years  from  to-day  to  be  able  to  give 
you  the  whip."  And  the  boy  refused  to  echo  that  senti- 


ment. <  >ncc.  as  he  was  being  taught  the  Ten  (  'ominand- 
ments,  when  he  came  to  the  u  ords  ' '  Thou  sha It  not  kill." 
hi1  said,  "\Yhal.  not  kill  the  Spaniards,  who  are  papa's 
enemies.!'  The  reverend  instructor  tried  to  make  him 
understand  thai  he  must  not  desire  to  take  the  lives  of 
Spaniards,  who  were  ( 'hristian  people.  "  Well,  then." 
replied  he,  "I  suppose  I  must,  kill  the  Turks." 

His  father  had  told  him  that  one  of  his  pottery  ligures. 
a,  monkey,  resembled  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  Duke  entered  the  boy's  play-room,  and  seeiii", 
the  image,  asked  him  what,  it  was.  "  It's  your  likeness." 
answered  Louis. 

Ho      do  you  know  that?"  asked  the  Duke. 

"  Papa  told  me  so,"  replied  Louis. 

The  Dauphin  was  out  riding  when  his  father  was 
murdered  by  Francois  Ravaillac.  When  he  was  informed 
of  it,  he  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "Oh.  if  I  had 
only  been  there  with  my  sword,  I  could  have  killed  him !" 

Perhaps  no  child  ever  liv.ed  who  had  a  less  joyous  and 
less  loved  childhood  than  Frederick  the  Great.  To  ca  1 1 
his  father  a  bear  ill  uncoiithness,  and  even  in  cruelty, 
seems  perfectly  consistent  with  the  facts  which  are  known 
to  the  world.  To  be  boxed  and  culled  and  whipped  was 
an  every-day  experience  for  the  little  Crown-Prince.  The 
old  King's  temper  was  terrific,  and  when  he  was  in  ail 
especially  ill  humor  he  always  took  occasion  to  yen!  it 
upon  his  son.  and  daughter,  Wilhelmina.  Indeed,  if  we 
were  not  familiar  from  oilier  sources  with  the  character 
of  this  surly  and  ill-tempered  old  man,  it  would  be  ditli- 
cult  to  believe  the  things  recorded  in  Wilhehnina's  diary. 
When  the  royal  rage  broke  out  the  favorite  child  and 
the  mother  did  not  escape,  but  the  worst  storming  and 
thumping  were  reserved  for  Fritz  and  Wilhelmina.  The 
boy's  life  was  directed  in  a.  Spartan  spirit.  His  food  was 
coarse,  and  often  insuflicieiit,  and  he  was  able  to  get  a  due 
allowance  of  sleep  only  through  the  interference  of  the 
doctor.  l!cer-soup  constituted  the  chief  article  of  his 
diet,  and  until  he  was  seventeen  he  was  not  allowed  one 
cent  iff  pocket-money.  \Yhat  would  American  boys  say 
to  such  discipline;  As  the  King  grew  older  his  treat  moil 
of  the  Crown-Prince  became  more  and  more  severe,  and 
he  added  to  his  unkindness  indignities  and  taunts,  telling 
the  boy  that  he  was  a  coward  to  endure  such  treatment. 
I'pon  this,  young  Fritz  tried  to  escape  to  England,  and 
being  captured,  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  his  father. 
Such  was  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Frederick  the 
(  Jreat. 

Of  all  boy  Kings,  there  is  no  more  picturesque  figure 
than  Conradin.  the  last  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen.  At 
the  age  of  tifteen.  in  the  year  ]2C>~,  he  set  out  across  the 
Alps  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Gliibelline  party  in  Italy.  The  victim  of 
treachery,  he  was  imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  be  be- 
headed. Upon  the  scaffold  he  said,  "I  ask  all  chiefs 
and  princes  of  this  earth  whether  he  is  guilty  of  death 
who  defends  his  own  and  his  people's  rights.''  Then 
flinging  his  glove  from  the  scaffold,  to  be  taken  to  Kinu 
Peter  of  Arairon  as  a  token  that  to  him  Conradin  be- 
queathed his  rights  over  Naples  and  Sicily,  he  submitted 
to  the  executioner.  A  boy  in  years,  he  had  the  courage 
and  the  digniu  of  a  man;  and  even  in  dying  showed 
such  nobility  of  spirit  and  such  Christian  heroism  that, 
his  enemies  could  not  withhold  their  admiration  of  the 
chivalrous  boy  King.  What  a  mockery,  in  the  face  of 
all  these  sad  experiences,  is  the  expression,  "as  happy  as 
a  King." 

When  the  little  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  fell  one 
day  in  his  sport,  and  hurt  himself  badly,  his  attendants 
were  making  a  great  matter  of  it,  when  his  mother,  Marie 
Antoinette,  said:  "Let  him  alone:  he  must  learn  to  suffer. 
Il  is  the  lot  of  Kings!"  Dreadfully  true  was  this  in  his 
own  short  life,  and  true  of  royalty  in  every  age.  High 
places  often  demand  hiyh  suffering. 
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WEATHER   SIGNS  FOR   SAILOR   BOYS. 

'•rilllE  most  trust  worthy  .sailor  is  the  most  weatherw  ise."  ami 
JL  no  part  of  a  young  yachtsman's  education  is  more  impor- 
tant than  that  relating  to  tin-  weather.  To  know  that  a  squall 
is  a  squall  after  it  is  upon  you  is  nothing-,  lint  to  recognize  it 
while  at  such  a  distance-  that  you  have  ample  time  to  prepare 
for  it  is  to  \viu  half  the  battle  before  il  is  begun.  To  all  sailor 
boys  then  I  would  say,  study  the  weather  at  all  hours  anil  under 
all  conditions.  Make  careful  note  of  the  results  of  every  change, 
and  you  will  soon  find  yourself  possessed  of. a  code  of  rules  dic- 
tated by  personal  experience,  and  consequently  more  valuable 
to  you  than  any  or  all  that  ever  were  printed. 

To  begin  with,  however,  do  not  fail  to  commit  to  inemorj  the 
following  rules  which  may  be  relied  upon  in  most  eases,  anil 
being  in  rhyme  are  easy  to  remember.  For  greater  convenience 
they  are  divided  into  two  sets,  "cautionary,"  and  "of  fail- 
promise  ": 

CAUTIONARY. 

A   blow   loin;   foretold   will   long  last. 
A  blow  of  short  notice  is  soon  past. 

When  first  comes  rain,  ami   thru   the  «inil. 
Topsail  sheets  and  halyards,  mimi ; 
Make  all  aloft  both   snug  and   fast, 
In  trim  to  meet  the  coming  blast. 

Mackerel  skies  and  mares'  tails 
Make  tall   ships   carry   low   >ail>. 

If  early  morning  set  in  storming 
'Tis  apt  to  storm   all  (lav; 
But  a  storm  at   night,  for  lack   of  light, 
Is  apt   to  lo.-e  its   way. 

A  rainbow  in   the  morning 

Is  the  sailor's  warning. 

OF   FAIR    PROMISE. 
A  rainbow  at  night 
Is  the  sailor's  ileli^bi 

A  blow  after  noon 
Will   pass  awav  soon. 
A   blow   after  night 
Is  apt  to  be  slight. 

When    wind  comes  before  rain 
Soon  you  will  make  sail  a^ 

With    all    easterly    wind 
And  a  sunset  clear, 
That  night's   weather 
Von  need   not  fear. 

North,  south,  east,  or  west, 
A  -ea-breczc   is   the    be-t 


afternoon,  ami  never  a  sadder  scene  was  witnessed.  The  chil- 
dren's grief  appealed  to  the  rudest  men,  and  grown  persons  were 
tricked  into  tears  by  the-  genuineness  of  this  sorrow. 


THE    CANARY-MUD'S    FUNERAL. 

LUCILE  Dl'PIiK.  the  violinist,  when  a  little  child  six  \.-ais 
old.  before  she  left  the  violin  for  the  piano,  was  asked  if  she 
did  not  grow  tired  when  nobody  listened. 

"My  canaries  always  stop  and  listen,"  she  answered.  "1 
know  what  music  they  like,  and  I  play  for  them.  Mv  eat  too 
has  its  favorite  melodies." 

Two  brief  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  she  insisted,  most  delighted 
the  birds.  I  don't  remember  that  tin-  cat  ilid  more  than  rest  and 
purr  and  seem  perfectly  happy  when  waves  of  sound  stroked  its 
nervous  back. 

Lncile  used  to  have  very  charming  concerts,  in  which  her  cat, 
canaries,  a  pretty  poodle,  and  a  sleepy  negress  constituted  the, 
audience.  She  fancied,  too.  thai  roses  and  mignonettes  that  fell 
into  the  windows  of  her  home  in  Austin,  as  well  as  fairies,  came 
to  make  up  her  audience.  Her  music,  she  said,  "descended  from 
heaven,  and  went  back  to  it.  It  mattered  not  whether  people 
heard  it  or  not  ;  angels  bent  down  to  listen." 

A  year  later,  when  she  was  becoming  known  as  a  \iolinist, 
one  of  the  canaries  died.  It  was  a  \\oiiderful  singer.  having. 
like  a  bird-of-paradise,  a  long  forked  tail.  Lucile  had  attended 
a.  Masonic  funeral.  With  her  associates,  little  girls  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  sin-  organized  a  most  solemn  procession. 
Coftin,  bier,  flowers,  Bible,  crozier,  and  crape  were  provided,  arrd 
children  were  diilled  to  chant  the  solemn  anthem  and  dune 
which  resounded  from  her  violin.  They  went  with  tearful, 
downcast  eyes  along  the  avenue  late  one  hot,  siiltrv  summer 


THINGS   NOT   WORTH   DOING. 

SKN'SIIJLK  pcoph>  are  fond  of  saying  to  youthful  hearers  that 
it  is  better  to  be  occupied  in  any  way  that  is  not  harmful 
I  Iran  to  be  idle;  and  years  ago  this  suggestion  was  often  carried 
out  in  a  very  peeuliai  fashion.  (So  many  wasted  valuable  time 
in  doing  things  not  worth  doing,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  them  that  in  the  years  often  spent  orr  useless 
achievements  they  might  have  accomplished  much  good,  both 
for  themselves  and  for  others. 

A  very  popular  feat  of  this  kind  w  as  the  writing  of  the  Lord's 
I'ra\er  in  a  space  that  would  afford  scant  accommodations  for 
the  writing  of  one's  name:  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Klizahcth 
a  man  accustomed  to  cramped  writing,  having  been  clerk  of  the 
Chancery,  presented  to  her  Majesty  a  ring  decorated  with  an  en- 
closed paper  on  which  were  written  [he  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Com- 
mandments, the  Creed,  two  Collects,  his  own  name  and  office, 
\\ith  the  date  of  the  year,  the  month,  and  the.  Queen's  rcimi. 
Fortunately  for  the  Chancery  clerk,  lie  hail  been  thoughtful 

<  i^li    and   sufficiently  gifted  to  "devise"  what  was  far  more 

necessary  than  the  other',  "an  excellent  spectacle  for  the  easier 
reading  thereof":  and  probably  irr  consideration  of  this  saving 
clause,  as  well  as  [he  fact  that  her  uncertain  Majesty  happened 
to  be  in  a  gracious  humor,  she  condescended  to  place  Hie  ring- 
on  her  royal  finger,  to  the  overwhelming  delight  and  gratitude 
of  the  favored  clerk. 

The  fancy  for  reducing  things  to  what  seemed  an  impossible 
si/.e  was  not  confined  to  writing,  and  about  three  hundred  year's 
ago  an  artist  painted  a  city  on  so  small  a  scale  that  a  good-sized 
tly  could  cover  it.  A  museum  kept  by  the  gardener  of  King 
Charles  1.  contained  a  set  of  chessmen  packed  into  the  small 
compass  of  a  pepper-corn.  Baskets  made  of  cherry-stones  are 

no!    n rnnion.  but   it   is  decidedly  out  of  the  ordinary  way  to 

find  such  a.  tin\  receptacle  carved  "with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
human  faces,  easily  distinguished  with  a  microscope.  This  curi- 
osity may  still  be  seen  in  the  Dresden  Museum. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  London  watchmaker  display- 
ed a  number  of  wonderful  things  manufactured  by  himself,  and 
exhibited  at  a  charge  of  one  shilling.  From  half  a  cherry-stone 
he  look  a  table,  twelve  chairs,  a  looking-glass,  two  dozen  plates, 
six  dishes,  twelve  spoons,  a  do/en  knives  and  forks,  two  -.alt- 
cellars,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  sitting  down  at  table  and 
waited  upon  by  a  footman.  The  second  act  of  the  exhibition 
\\  as  a  pair  of  seis-or.-,  warranted  to  cut  a  large  horsehair',  but  so 
small  that  six  pairs  could  be  wrapped  in  the  wing  of  a  tly.  and 
a  camel  that  passed  through  the  eye  of  a  middle-sized  needle.  A 
tlea  carried  a  chain  of  two  hundred  links  with  a  padlock  and 
key.  the  weight  of  the  whole  being  one-third  of  a  grain  :  while  a 
four-wheeled  ivory  chariot  with  its  driver,  and  the  same  flea  in 
the  character  of  horse,  weighed  a  scant  grain.  The  crowning 
wonder  was  a  carriage,  with  wheels  turning  properly  on  their 
axles,  with  four  occupants,  t  wo  foot  men,  and  a  coachman  on  the 
box,  with  a  dog  between  hi*  legs,  driving  six  ivory  horses,  with 
a  postillion  on  one  of  the  leaders,  the  whole  being  so  light  that 
a  single  tlea  could  set  it  in  motion. 

Very  accomplished  automatons  have  been  manufactured  from 
time  to  time,  and  among  these  a  lady  pianist  who  could  play  for 
an  hour,  breathing  naturally,  and  following  with  her  eyes  the 
movements  of  her  lingers,  gracefully  inclining  her  head  to  the 
audience  when  she  had  finished  :  and  the  man  who  played  chess 
arc  the  most  remarkable.  A  humming-bird  that  could  fly  from 
its  nest  and  warble  for  about  three  minutes;  a  duck  that  would 
move  its  wings,  quack,  drink  water,  and  eat  corn;  and  almost 
eqnalh  accomplished  caterpillars, snakes, lizards, and  spidci-,  I'm 
parlor  decoration  make  up  a  list  of  not  altogether  desirable  au- 
tomatons. 

A  lady  who  must  have  found  time  heavy  upon  her  hands 
spent  thirty  years  in  making  fruit,  insects,  birds,  and  flowers 
from  the  bones  and  scales  of  lish  :  but  the  writer  who  prided 
himself  upon  a  feat  which  probably  did  least  yood  to  himself  or 
an\  one  eUe.  was  he  who  accomplished  a  folio  volume  with  a 
single  goose  quill,  and  dropped  into  poetry  as  follows: 

"  Wii.h  one  sole  pen  I  wrote  this   book, 

M   I'll'    of    a    U!  a  V    i;oose    <|iii]l  ; 

A   pen   it  was  when  it.  I   took. 
And  a  pen   I  leave  it  still." 
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THE    EXCEPTION. 

JlM.MllvlioY  lincl  a  musical  grass  roller  made  of  \voc.il.  at  the 
seashore.  Hi-  \\  as  very  fond  of  pushing  it  before  liiin,  :in<l  when 
sniidas  came  \vasniuchdisappoiutedbecause  be  could  not  Lave 
ii  (nit 

••Sunday  is  imi  ;i  da\   for  rollers,  Jimmieboy,"  said  his  papa. 

"  ,\ •  else   has  line  out." 

Jimmicho\   was  thougbtful  for  a  moment,  and  then  lie  looked 

at    till'  ocean. 

"  Tli< rail's  gof  its  rollers  out  just   t  lie  same."  lie  said. 


A    SHORT    IH'T    HAIil!<>W]\G    TAIL. 

"!>"*'T  I. FT  i;,i,  JIMMII.  ;   11-  toe   no,  I'l.i.  IIA\  K  TO  JIAI'I.  llicii  I..I\\-N 

AM'    Til.    UN     HIM  I.    W  II   1^ 


AN    KXiTSF,    TO    BE    NAnniTY. 
MAMMA.   "Now  lie  n  good  boy,  Frank,  anil  I'll  take  yon  out  as 

s as  the  rain  stops." 

FHAXK.   "I'd  rather  he  liad  for  a  while." 

MAMMA  ^uluiiixlti'/h.  "  \Vliy  .'" 

1  i;  \\K.   "  '(.'iiu.se  1  don't  think  the  rain  is  going  to  stop  to-day." 


A    ijciys    \visil. 

•I   \i  i  i:  JOHN."  said  Harry,  "did  yon  write  this  book?" 
'Yes,"  was  the  reply.      "\Vli\  .'" 
•  I  wish  you'd  let  me  have  written  it." 


TOMMY    GIVES    AN    OPINION. 

••  I'M  afraid  my  little  brother  isn't  very  brave,"  said  Tommy. 
"He  cries  awi'ul  loud  when  he  has  a,  pain,  when  it  can't  be  a 
very  ''in'  one.  He  isn't  bit;  enough  himself  to  have  a  very  big 
i." 

BOBBIE    MAKES    A    BULL. 

"  IT'S  awful  cold  on  top  of  the  mountain.  'Cause  my  papa 
said  so."  said  Boliliie.  "  Seems  to  me  if  1  lived  on  top  of  a 
mountain  I'd  live  at  the  foot  of  it." 


AN     EXI'EKT    1IIDEK. 

''Do  yon  ever  play  hide-and-seek  ?"  asked  a  gentleman  on  the 
hotel  piaz/.a  of  little  Hal. 

"  Yes,"  Hal  answered.  "I  hid  so  well  in  the  woods  orjce,  I 
didn't  even  know  where  I  was  mvself." 


A    GREAT    DEAL    OF    IT. 

"Iliiw  much  do  you  love  your  baby  brother,  Mabel  ?"  asked 
M :i  1  iel's  mamma. 

"Oh.  'bout  free  times  as  much  as  he  is  bin,"  said  Mabel  after 
studying  the  baby  closely  for  a  minute  or  two. 


WHAT    JAMIE    HAD. 

"  I'vi:  got  a  pony  and  :i  cart,"  said  .lack. 
•'  Well,  I've  got  a  goat.''  braided  Tom. 
•    l'\e  IMI|   lens  and  can  walk,"  retorted  Jamie. 


NOT    HEROIC. 

••  WAVKS  aren't  very  brave,"  said  Allan  at  the  seashore.      "A 
great  big  one  chased  a  little  feller  no  bigger  Mian  me  'way  up  ou 

the    beach,  lint    as    s as    he  stopped  and  turned   around,  the 

wave  ran  back  again." 


A   HINT. 

"Do  you  know  what  I'd  do  if  I  had  a  trunk  like  you?"  asked 
the  bear,  when  he  found  the-  elephant  in  a  nice  shady  cool  spot 
in  i  he  forest. 

"  What  would  you  do  f"  asked  tin'  elephant . 

'•I'd  travel."  suggested  the  bear,  who  envied  the  elephant. 


A    CRITICISM. 

'•lion!"  jeered  Abner  when  he  saw  a  watering-cart  for  the 
first  time.     "That's  the  funniest  way  to  have  rain  I  ever  saw." 


JENNIE'S    FAVORITE. 

•WHAT  an-  your  dollie's  names,  Jennie  ?" 
•Jennie.  Jennie-,  and  Jennie,"  returned  Jennie. 

•  Hut   why  have  yon  called  them  all  Jennie  .'" 

•  I've  named  them  after  my  favorite  little  girl." 

•  Indeed  !      Who  is  she?" 

•  I'm  her." 


BOBBIE'S    REASON. 

1'iiimiu;  was  apparently  all  ready  for  a.  surf  bath,  but  for 
some  reason  or  olhei-  he  kept  away  from  the  water. 

••  Why  don't  you  come  in,  Bobbie  ?"  called  his  uncle. 

"I  can't.  I  don't  think  mamma  wants  me  to  get  my  bathing 
suit  wet,"  he  replied. 


THE    GUILTY    BIRD. 

"  BlfRBIE,"     8AII>     AliAMB      T(t      HIS      BISTER      ONE      IMY,    "  TIJERfi'S     A 
I'AUKUT     IN    THIS    MOUSE," 

"  KKAI.I  i  V"   SA  in  UiteStK. 

"I'M    M'llE    OF    IT,"    BA1D     AllAMS  "TlIKRK/e    A     1.1TTI.B     HIRl*    BOMK- 

WHKl'.l'-.     THAT     TELLS    ON      US,  ANP     I'AKKOTS    AKK     TU1C    ONLY    KIND     TUAT 
(JAN    TALK." 


•     •.. 
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IiY      W.     II.     .M    iCK    \  V 

I._TIH:  WAIF. 

K  Mississippi  River  \v;is  rising  last.  The  spring 
llood  had  begun  two  days  before,  and  tin-  water  \vas 
risini:-  al  the  rate  of  six  inches  an  lioiir.  It  was  already 
almost  at  the  level  of  t lie  banks,  and  the  road  through  the 
cut  to  the  steamboat  landing  was  a  muddy  lake  which 
opened  through  the  banks,  and  u  Inch  uas  creeping  nearer 
ever;  inoiiieiil.  to  the  feet  of  a  man  \vho  was  standing 
there  looking  out  upon  the  river. 

Behind  him,  climbing  slowly  up  the  road  \\  hieh  aseend- 
ed  From  the  river  touards  (lie  bluffs,  was  a  large  wagon 
\vitli  an  immense  hooped  canvas  covering',  a  "prairie 
schooner."  drawn  lumberingly  with  creaking  wheels  by 
a  team  of  four  stout  oxen,  and  followed  by  three  men  on 
foot,  u  hi  If  a  fourth  man  walked  by  the  team,  a  ml  shouted 
and  urired  them  on  \villi  frequent  blows  of  a  lon^  "  blaek- 
snake"  whip,  whieh  he  flourished  and  cracked  over  them. 

Before  him  was  the  swollen  and  muddy  river,  u  ith 
sudden  swirls  and  eddies  nearer  shore,  and  its  mid-stream 
marked  by  logs  and  boards  and  floating  fragments  of  all 
sorts  borne  swiftly  ( iul  f  wards  :  and  far  down-stream  was 
the  black  smoke  of  the  steamboat  \\liich  had  landed  iho 
watrou  vouder  and  Iliis  man  a  little  while  before. 

He  was  a  tall,  lean,  wiry-looking  man,  about  forty 
years  old.  A  kindly  face,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  sandy 
clo.se  cropped  beard,  looked  out  from  under  a  broad 
brimmed  slouch- hat  :  a  rou^h  hunting-jacket  was  too 
short  to  conceal  a  leather  case  al  the  hip.  from  which  the 
butt  end  of  a  revolver  protruded,  and  the  eorduroy 
breeches  were  stuck  into  the  heavy-soled  boots  which 
completed  his  cost  nine. 

"  It's  mehbe  my  last  look  at  a  white  man's  country. 
an'  it's  good-by  to  you,  old  Mississip'.  An'  you  don't  keer 
a  continental;  you  just  go  boomiu'  along,  an'  it's  all  one 
to  yon  whether  I'm  standin'  here  or  goiif  iloun  drowned 
like  one  o'  your  logs  out  yonder.  I've  fished  on  you  an' 
skilt'ed  on  you,  an'  mighty  poor  luck  you  ever  brought 
me;  if  you'd  been  half  decent  I  wouldn't  be  startin'  for 
the  gold-diggin's  now,  an'  leavin'  the  old  folks  to  scratch 
gravel  for  a  liviif  till  I  come  back  with  my  pockets  full 
o' shiners  to  make  'em  happy." 

He  was  speaking  his  thoughts  out  aloud,  after  a  fashion 
of  his,  and  lie  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  at  the  wagon, 
now  half-way  up  the  hill,  and  then  out  once  more  at  the 
fiver. 

"  Good-by  to  you,  then;  an'  if  I  ever  He  had  been 

looking  down  stream,  and  as  he  turned  to  go  his  eyes 
were  arrested  by  a  .singular  piece  of  wreckage  which  had 
just  turned  the  bend  above.  It  was  coming  head  on,  and 
seemed  to  lie  a  sunken  passenger  steamboat;  for  the  pilot- 
house and  upper  deck  were  above  the  water,  and  though 
both  smoke-stacks  were  gone,  and  the  forward  slate-rooms 
sunk  to  the  line  of  the  hurricane  -  deck,  the  after  state- 
rooms were  still  clear  and  apparently  lifted  out  of  danger. 

As  it  turned  the  sharp  bend  the  force  of  the  current 
carried  it  over  towards  the  bank,  and  there  the  eddies  and 
cross  currents  caught  it  and  swung  it  round,  and  showed 
that  it  was  only  the  upper  works  of  a  steamboat,  cut  otT 
as  clean  from  the  hull  and  all  below  as  if  a  monster  knife 
had  passed  from  bow  to  stern. 

"  A  busted  steamboat,  sure  as  my  name'  is  Jin;  IVters! 
An'  the  biggest,  bust  I  ever  seen."  he  added,  as  the  forlorn- 
looking  wreck  was  whirled  around  once  more  and  came 
helplessly  nearer.  Then  a  great  swirl  of  the  shore  cur- 
rent caught  it,  and  the  bow  end  ploughed  into  the  muddy 
lake  at  the  roadway  and  stuck  fast,  while  the  outside  cur- 
rent, swung  the  stern  against  the  bank,  and  made  a  dam 
against  which  the  water  rose  and  gurgled  and  bubbled. 

"  You've  made  the  landin',"  ejaculated  Jim,  "but  you're 


a  leetle  behind  time  in  doin'  it.  Blest  if  you  ain't,  the 
cleanest  an'  dowri-forsakenest  old  bust  I  ever  seen  !"  The 

for w  a rd  cabins  were  now  out  of  water,  and  he  could  see 
that  the  windows  on  one  side  had  all  been  smashed  in, 
and  there  was  a  ereal  ga.-.li  in  the  side,  and  the  guards 
and  wood  work  had  been  splintered  and  shattered.  He 
look-eel  at  it  a  moment  as  it  lay  there,  and  then  he  sat 
down,  and  pulled  oil'  his  boots  and  woollen  socks,  and 
rolled  up  his  trousers  above  his  knees.  "I'll  have  a  look 
at  you,  an  \  way.  before  I  go." 

He  waded  out  to  the  bow  cud.  and  looked  in  at  one 
of  the  cabin  windows.  It  was  an  ordinary  state-room, 
empty,  but  berths  and  everything  in  it  dripping  with  wa- 
ter and  covered  with  slimy  mud.  He  waded  along-  to  the 
opi •nini:'  which  had  been  broken  in  the  side,  and  went 
through  it,  and  found  himself  in  the  main  saloon.  The 
deck  which  formed  the  floor  was  solid  as  ever,  but  the 
chairs  and  sofas  and  tables  were  upset  and  tumbled  in 
every  direction;  some  pictures  lay  upon  the  floor  with 
the  glass  broken,  and  the  carpel  was  soaked  and  muddy 
and  oozy  at  every  step. 

He  went  towards  the  light,  trying  the  doors  of  the  state- 
rooms as  he  went,  but  (hiding  them  all  empty,  and  the 
same  muddy  drip  and  little  pools  upon  the  floors.  Then 
he  stopped  still,  with  his  mouth  open  and  his  eves  wide- 
staring.  The  sofa  under  the  stern  windows  was  fasten- 
ed to  the  wall,  and  two  arm-chairs  had  fallen  against  it, 
with  their  arms  interlocked  and  their  lees  up  in  the  air. 
like  two  old  gentlemen  whose  dinner  had  been  too  much 
for  them.  It  was  a  ridiculous-looking  thing;  but  it  wasn't 
that  which  had  brought  .Tim  to  a  sudden  stand.  A  little 
boy  was  !  \ing  on  the  sofa,  white  and  still. 

"Dead!"  said  the  man,  and  he  drew  a  step  nearer. 
"Poor  little  chap!  Stone  dead,  an'  lyiif  here  all  alone 
in  this  busted  old  coffin!  What  on  earth's  to  be  done 
now;"  He  stooped  down  and  laid  one  big-  rough  hand  on 
the  child's  hair  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead.  "  Poor 
little —  Why.  great  jimmy,  this  child  ain't  dead!  Wake 
up,  little  one!  Hi — hallo!  We've  got  to  the  landin'!" 
And  lie  put  his  arm  around  the  child  and  lifted  him  to  a 
sitting  posture,  kneeling  down  in  front  of  him,  and  hold- 
ing him  back  against  the  sofa. 

The  child  opened  his  eyes.  He  was  apparently  between 
two  and  three  years  old,  stout  and  handsome,  with  dark 
curly  hair  and  dark  brown  eyes;  a  little  blouse  of  black 
velvet  fitted  him  neatly  to  the  waist,  and  a  skirt  of  Scotch 
plaid  came  to  his  knees,  and  his  chubby  legs  were  encased 
in  stockings  of  the  same  pattern. 

"That's  it,  young  'un !  Now  how  did  you  get  here 
an'  what  does  it  all  mean;" 

The  child  stared  at  him,  and  the  brown  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  the  lips  began  to  quiver.  "Mamma!  Papa!" 

"  I'm  your  mammy  now,  sonny.  Where's  your  pappy, 
an'  how  long  hev  you  been  here?" 

"  liaby  'out  dink;"  and  the  little  fellow  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  wailed. 

"Right  you  are,  an'  baby  shall  hev  a  drink.  Come 
along  with  me;"  and  he  took  the  child  in  his  arms  and 
•  aded  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left,  his  boots. 
There  ho  set  him  down  on  the  grass,  and  going  again  to 
the  river,  filled  his  hat  with  water,  and  made  it  into  a, 
scoop  from  which  the  baby  might  drink.  And  drink  he 
did,  ravenously,  choking  and  strangling  as  Jim  in  his 
eagerness  tipped  the  hat  too  freely,  but  clutching  at  it, 
when  Jim  drew  it  back,  and  sucking  for  the  water  when 
it  didn't  come  fast  enough. 

At  last  he  seemed  satisfied,  and  sat  quiet,  staring  with 
round  baby  eyes  at  Jim  ;  and  Jim  pulled  his  wet  hat  down 
tight  again  on  his  head,  and  slowly  scratched  his  chin, 
and  stared  back  at  him  in  turn. 

"Blest,  if  I  know  what  to  do  with  you!  I  can't  leave 
you  here,  an'  it  won't  never  do  to  put  you  back  on  that 
old  siukin'  consarn  all  by  yourself;  you  might  get  drownd- 
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ed,  you  know.  An'  there  ain't  no  houses  round  here  for 
miles  an'  miles;  an',  of* course,  1  can't  take  you." 

The  baby  laughed.      "  Me  V>u.t  mo'  dink!'' 

"It  ain't  so  much  of  a  joke  as  yon  seem  to  think, 
young;  '1111.  \Ve  ain't  got  no  call  for  babies  this  trip, 
an'—  He  looked  up  the  road.  The  wagon  was  out  of 
sight,  and  one  of  the  men  was  standing- at  the  turn  of  the 
bluff  and  waving-  to  him  to  come  on. 

Thelittle  fellow  rose  on  his  sturdy  little  leg's,  and  toddled 
oft'  up  the  road  as  fast  as  he  could  g-o.  Jim  looked  sif- 
ter him  and  laughed  again.  "  I  reckon  you've  got  il  right 
and  vou're  bound  to  go  'long;  there  ain't  no  other  \\ay, 
till  1  can  drop  you  somewhere.  So  here  goes!"'  He  got 
up,  and  with  another  look  at  the  wrecked  upper  deck  and 
its  cabins  and  the  ruined  desolation  of  it  all.  he  went  af- 
ter the  child,  and  taking-  him  up  in  his  strong-  sinus, 
trudged  on  up  the  hill  after  his  companions. 

They  had  gained  a  good  mile  on  him  through  his  stay 
at  the  river;  and  the  sun  was  setting,  and  the  oxen  had 
been  unyoked  and  tethered  out  for  the  night,  and  the 
men  were  gathering  sticks  for  a  fire  to  cook  their  supper 
by,  when  the  two  strangely  assorted  companions  appeared. 

"  Great  snakes,  Jim  !      What  have  yon  got  there?" 

"It's  a  baby,  Dan,"  he  replied,  as  he  gravely  put  the 
youngster  on  the  ground;  "a  real  live  bsiby  !" 

The  other  men  came  running-  up.  and  all  stood  in  a 
circle  round  the  boy.  "Where  did  yon  ever  pick  it 
up?" 

"Found  it  in  the  top  half  of  a  steamboat,  that  came 
cavort  in'  round  the  bend  an'  got  stuck  in  the  cut  at  the 
landin'.  This  young 'nil  was  the  only  passenger  aboard  " 

"Honor  bright,  Jim?" 

"Honor  bright;  it's  just  as  I  tell  yon.  It  was  a  reg'- 
lar  smash-up;  an'  this  here  little  fellow  was  lying  on  a 
sofa,  tired  out  an'  fast  asleep,  an'  so  while  an'  tuckered  out 
that  I  thought  he  was  dead.  But  he  wasn't;  an'  I  took 
him  ashore,  and  he  wanted  a  drink;  an',  great  jiminy! 
you  ought  to  hev  seen  him  suck  it.  in  !" 

The  men  stared  at  the  child,  who  was  sitting  content- 
edly on  the  ground  and  sucking-  hard  at  his  thumb,  and 
then  looked  at  each  other  and  at  Jim.  "  What  are  you 
goin'  to  do  with  him?" 

"Blamed  if  I  know.  Put  him  in  the  wagon,  I  reckon, 
till  I  can  drop  him  onto  somebody;  it's  ;i  reg'lar  connip- 
tion fix  to  be  in  !" 

"He's  no  common  young  'mi,  from  the  cut  of  his 
clothes,"  said  Dan  Brown,  looking  critically  at  him. 
"  That's  a  rich  man's  child.  What's  his  pap's  name?" 

"  What's  his  great-grandmother's  name!"  replied  Jim. 
"How  should  I  know?  An'  the  boy  don't  know  neither; 
don't  know  nothin'  but  'pappy'  and  'mammy'  and 
'dink';  he's  immense  on  the  'dink'!" 

"  He'll  be  immense  on  the  eat  too,"  said  Jack  Williams, 
"if  you  give  him  a  chance.  Look  at  him  chew  that 
thumb '." 

"  We'll  have  the  fire  goin'  in  a  minute,"  said  Dan,  an' 
we  can  give  him  some  hot  coffee.  Get  him  a  piece  o' 
that  pie  we  bought  on  the  boat,  till  I  can  get  the  cotl'co 
ready,"  and  he  hurried  away. 

"Hold  on,"  cried  Jim,  as  another  of  the  men  started 
for  the  wagon  ;  "I  don't  b'lieve  babies  like  him  ever  eats 
pie." 

The  man  stopped  and  turned  half  round.  "What  il« 
they  eat.  then  (" 

Jim  didn't  know;  none  of  the  men  knew.  They  were 
all  unmarried,  and  had  never  considered  such  questions 
before. 

"We  might  try  some  o'  that  jerked  beef,"  said  one, 
tentatively.  "An'  there's  them  crackers  an'  that  Bo- 
logna sausage  we  was  keepin'  for  a  rainy  day." 

The  unanimous  vote  was,  fortunately,  for  the  crackers. 
And  they  sat  around  on  their  heels  with  their  hands  on 
their  knees,  and  laughed,  and  worked  their  own  jaws  in 


pure  sympathy  at  ihe  way  the  hungry  youngster  de- 
voured them,  doubling  his  little  lists  around  one  and 
trying-  to  cram  them  both  into  his  mouth  at  once. 

"My  sakes!"  said  Jim,  nudging'  his  elbow  into  the 
man  next  him.  "Don't  the  young  'un  eat,  though — eh?" 
And  he  sat  down  to  feed  the  crackers  to  his  charge  as 
they  might  be  wanted,  while  the  other  men  went  to 
help  with  the  supper. 

They  were 'five  honest,  rough  -  mannered,  and  good- 
hcarted  men.  part  of  the  great  army  that  in  those  days 
was  si  reaming  across  prairies  and  plains  for  the  newly 
discovered  gold  fields  of  Colorado.  J',y  dint  of  selling 
what  little  property  they  had,  and  by  pulling  llieir  sav- 
ings together,  they  had  a  fair  equipment  for  their  jour- 
ney—  two  pairs  of  stout  oxen  and  a  big-  wagon,  with 
rifles  and  provisions  and  miners'  tools— and  a  /xiln/.' 

That  unexpected  infant  had  gone  to  sleep  in  Jim's 
arms  after  his  supper  of  crackers,  and  after  putting  him 
to  bed  on  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  wrapped  up  in  a,  light 
blanket  and  with  a  coat  rolled  up  fora  pillow.  Jim  had 
come  back  to  where  the  others  were  lying-  on  the  ground, 
smoking  their  cob  pipes  and  discussing  the  situation. 

••  Guess  his  folks  was  all  drowned,"  Jack  Williams 
was  saying.  "  Accordin'  to  Jim's  account  o'  that  wreck, 
there  couldn't  have  been  none  o'  them  saved." 

"They'd  never  have  left  that  child  there  if  they'd 
been  alive,"  said  Dan.  "The  little  chap  must  have 
crawled  on  to  that  sofa  after  the  rest  was  drowned." 

'  'Pears  like  a  shame  to  drop  him  after  he's  been  fairly 
th rowed  into  our  bands  like  that,"  said  Reuben  Miller, 
the  youngest  of  the  party.  "You'd  better  keep  him, 
Jim,  an'  take  him  along  as  part  of  your  kit." 

Jim  puffed  sit  his  pipe  thoughtfully.  "  I  don't  say 
bnl  what  1  uas  thinkin'  that  way  myself  when  he  was 
sleepm  in  my  arms.  It  makes  a  fellow  feel  queer  to 
hev  a  little  trnstin'  thing  like  that  lyin'  there  an'  de- 
pendiif  on  you  to  take  keer  of  him.  An'  as  to  takin' 
him  as  a  part  of  my  kit,  he'd  be  the  queerest  kit  that 
was  ever  took  to  the  gold-diggin's.  An'  there!"  he  ex- 
claimed, bringing-  one  band  down  on  his  knee — "there 
is  his  name!  I'll  call  him  'Kit.'  an'  we'll  keep  him, 
anyway,  till  we  can  drop  him  in  some  good  home." 

At  sunrise  next  morning  they  were  again  upon  the 
road.  The  ways  of  civilization  were  left  behind  them, 
and  the  unknown  and  almost  trackless  West  stretch- 
ed away  before  them.  And  the  wheels  of  their  "prairie- 
schooner"  creaked  and  the  oxen  lumbered  on,  and  the 
waif  of  the  wreck  sat  inside  on  a  bag  of  shelled  corn  and 
laughed  and  crowed,  and  fairly  deserved  the  encomium 
which  the  delighted  Jim  passed  to  his  companions: 

"He's  got  more  sense,  has  Kit,  than  any  young  'un 
of  his  age  I  ever  seen." 

Two  days  before,  the  following  item  had  appeared  in 
the  telegraphic  reports  of  the  daily  newspapers: 

"A    I!A1>   ACCIDENT. 

••  CAIUO,  ILL. — The  steamer  Momrooil  left  the  wharf  for  New 
Orleans  last  night  :\t  eight  o'clock.  There  was  a  high  stage  of 
water  anil  tlie  current  was  very  strong,  and  in  attempting  to 
pass  under  the  bridge  the  pilot  lost  control  of  the  boat.  She 
was  dashed  against  the  pier,  and  with  such  violence  that  the 
hull  piirteil  from  (he  main  ilec-k  and  immediately  sunk,  and  the 
upper  portion,  containing  the  state-rooms,  etc.,  \\.-is  rarrieil  nil 
down-stream  in  a  sinking  condition.  Several  tugs  \\ent  in 
pursuit  of  the  llouting  \vn-ck,  and  sneeeeded  in  taking  nil  the 
passengers.  It  was  at,  lirst  supposed  that  every  soul  had  hecn 
sa\ed,  but  it  is  now  known  that  one  child,  the  son  of  Henry 
Sherlock,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  must  iave  been  drowned.  Owing 
to  ihe  darkness  ami  confusion,  and  the  mixing  up  of  passengers 
on  t  he  ilitl'eient  tngs.it  was  t  hough  t  t  hiit  the  child  «  as  amongst 
the  rescued;  hut  he  has  nni  heen  found,  and  has  douhtlcss  pci- 
ished.  lie  was  an  only  child,  and  the  parents  ale  distracted 
with  grief." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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A  I'THuIt    «F    "  ^ 


EYEI-,'  "  HIGHWAYS    AND 
AYs,"   ETC. 


NDER  the  popular  name  of  "  locust,"  our  ci- 
cada  or  harvest  tly  has  long  enjoyed  the  rep 
utation  as  our  chief  insect  musician,  \  \  inu 
with  the  katydid  in  the  volume  of  its  song.  "VW  all  know 
its  long  whizzing  crescendo  in  the  sultry  summer  days. 
But  let  us  call  things  by  their  right  names.  This  buzzing 
musician  is  not  a  luciixt;  it  is  a  cicada.  The  true  locust, 
is  what,  we  ordinarily  call  a  grasshopper,  that  "high- 
elbowed  grig"  of  the  meadows,  so  generous  with  his 
"molasses,"  and  with  such  a  vigorous  kick.  He,  too,  is 
a  musician  in  a  modest  way  —  a  fiddler,  carrying  his 
"fiddle"  on  the  edge  of  his  folded  wing  covers,  against 
which  lie  gently  grinds  out  faint,  squeaky  music,  using 
his  thigh-joint  as  a  fiddle-bow.  His  single  efforts  are 
barely  audible,  but  multiplied  ten-thousandfold  in  his 
great  field  orchestra,  becomes  a  murmur  which  may  lie 
distinctly  heard,  and  which  no  doubt  all  of  us  have 
heard  without  a  suspicion  as  to  its  source.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  great  musical  symphony  of  the  harvest-fields,  a 
roundel  sustained  and  prolonged  by  the  hum  of  bees  and 
the  buzzing  of  innumerable  flies,  and  the  sprightly  notes 
of  crickets,  attuned  to  the  soft  murmur  of  breeze-blown 
grass.  This  meadow  music  is  perceptible  to  anyone  who 
cares  to  listen  for  it,  but  it  is  rarely  noticed.  What  we 
call  the  "quiet"  country  life,  or  "the  quiet  summer 
noon  "  of  the  poet,  is  a  misnomer. 

The  contrast  to  the  observant  ear  between  the  meadow 
in  a  hot  July  noon  and  the  same  meadow  on  a  follow- 
ing cool  and  overcast  day  would  be  remarkable  could 
we  but  compare  the  two  conditions  during  the  same  mo- 
ment of  time.  Even  a  cloud  shadow  passing  over  a 
"quiet"  meadow  will  often  suddenly  reveal  to  us  how 
ii'iifi//  it  really  was  but  a  moment  before.  But  the  harsh 
timbrel  of  the  cicada  is  not  a  part  of  this  "quiet"  music. 
He  is  no  retiring  tiddler  hiding  somewhere  among  the 
urass  blades.  His  note  rings  out  high  above  the  meadow 
chorus,  and  he  always  gets  the  credit  as  the  chief  soloist, 
and  we  say,  "Hark!  there's  a  'locust,'"  when  we  onirht 
to  know  better.  Let  us  try  and  straighten  out  this  con 
fusion  of  terms,  and  let  the  younger  generation  at  least 
beii'in  the  reform  that  shall  eventually  set  matters  right 
and  correct  this  widespread  popular  error. 

Our  cicada  belongs  to  quite  another  family  of  insects. 
Instead  of  jaws  for  biting,  as  our  fiddling  "grasshopper," 
the  cicada  has  only  a  long  "beak  for  sucking, "and  this 
feature  alone  connects  him  with  the  tribe  of  ''bugs." 
Moreover,  his  methods  of  music-making  are  very  dilferenl 
from  those  of  the  "grasshopper"  tribe.  It  is  the  male 


onl\  that  makes  the  music,  and  his  instrument 
is  a  drum.  lie  carries  two  of  these  enclosed 
within  his  body,  the  opening  of  each  being 
covered  beneath  by  a  broad  plate,  which  is  ea- 
sily seen  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body. 
Deep  u  it  bin,  lies  the  "  drum,"  and  the  hard  and 
hollow  body  of  the  insect  acts  as  a  resonator 
or  sounding-board.  This  drummer  does  not 
use  his  legs  as  drum-sticks,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, his  drum  being  vibrated  by  twitching 
muscles  anil  cords. 

The  method  by  which  the  sound  is  produced 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  experiment. 
Take  a  small  piece  of  stiff  sized  writing-paper 
or  smooth  Manilla  paper,  and  by  pressure  with 
some  rounded  blunt  instrument  produce  a 
slight  hollow  or  blister  upon  its  surface.  Upon 
pressure  from  either  side  this  blister  will  be 
found  to  "  snap,"  and  could  we  but  repeat  the 
operation  with  great  rapidity,  a  continuous  sound  would 
result.  The  toy  called  the  "  telegraph  ticker  "  is  made  on 
this  principle,  the  blister  being  made  on  a  strip  of  steel, 
and  the  elide  produced  by  pressure  upon  its  top,  the  elas- 
i  icii  \  of  the  metal  bringing  it  back  to  its  original  position 
of  vest,  and  each  motion  accompanied  by  a  snap  as  the 
blister  changes  sides.  Indeed,  we  need  look  no  further 
than  the  bottom  of  almost  any  well-ordered  tin  pan  for  a 
complete  illustration  of  this  principle.  So  our  cicada  is 
a  drummer,  and  his  favorite  tune  is  a  "roll-call,"  the 
beats  following  each  other  with  such  rapidity  as  to  form 
a  tone.  All  through  the  summer  we  hear  his  strain. 
Even  at  this  moment,  as  I  write,  a  very  long-winded 
specimen  is  tuning  up  in  the  tree  just  outside  my  studio 
window,  and  I  am  almost  moved  to  give  him  some  good 
advice.  Have  a  care,  my  noisy  minstrel.  If  it  were 
I  alone  who  were  within  ear-shot  of  your  noise,  all  might 
be  well  with  you,  but  there  are  others  near  by  to  whom 
your  music  hath  charms.  Have  a  care!  Only  a  mo- 
ment ago  I  heard  an  ominous  hum  011  my  pia/./.a,  and 
upon  investigation  discovered  a  huge  sand-hornet  prying 
about  the  premises.  He  knows  what  he  is  looking  for, 
and  so  ought  you,  if  your  parents  have  done  their  duty 
by  you.  Hereditary  instinct  at  least  ought  to  teach  you 
that  your  drum  should  play  second  fiddle  to  that  hornet's 
humming  music.  I  remember  once  being  the  witness  of 
the  sad  fate  of  an  ancestor  of  yours  who  drummed  not 
wisely  but  too  well.  He  was  monopolizing  the  neigh- 
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borhood,  just  as  you  arc  doing  now,  when  I  noticed  his     hornet,  and   who  "absolutely  know"  of  men  who  have 
principal  effort  was  suddenly  cut    short    in   the   middle      been  "knocked  down"  and  even   "killed"   by   one  slab 


in  a  most  unusual  manner.  If  lie  had  been  a  singer  I 
would  have  supposed  some  rival  had  clapped  a  handover 
his  mouth,  so  suddenly  was  the  song  abbreviated.  In 
another  moment  there  was  a  rustling  among  the  leaves, 
as  something  fell  from  the  tree  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Down,  down  it 
dropped,  its  passage  to  the 
ground  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  short  sharp  spasmod- 
ic tattoos  on  that  same  noisy 
drum.  The  object  fell  among 
some  rocks, but  before  I  could 
reach  the  spot  the  humming 
sound  of  a  sand-hornet  greet- 
ed my  ears,  and  in  a  moment 
more  the  insect  took  flight 
directly  across  my  path,  and, 
what  was  more,  he  was  not 
alone.  Would  you  know 
who  accompanied  him; 
Look  then  011  the  picture 
opposite,  and  have  a  care,  my 
noisy  friend,  for  the  lineal 
descendant  of  that  sand  hor- 
net now  hovers  outside  my 
doorway.  He  has  a  grudge 
against  your  tribe,  and  he  is 
even  now  on  your  scent. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  interest- 
ed to  know  what  the  hornet 
did  with  that  rash  ancestor 
of  yours.  Well,  I  will  tell 
you.  for  your  own  good. 
Guided  by  his  noisy  demon- 
stration, the  hornet  spied 
him  on  his  twig,  and  in  a 
second  had  pounced  upon 
him,  and,  like  a  highway- 
man, stabbed  him  to  the 
heart  with  a  poisoned  javelin. 

as  you  may  well  suppose,  and  he  fell  in  the  grasp  of  his 
assailant.  In  another  moment  the  hornet  got  a  fresh 
hold  upon  him,  and  though  your  ancestor,  like  yourself, 
was  much  bigger  than  the  hornet,  those  powerful  bu/.zing 
wings  made  an  easy  burden  of  him  for  quite  a  distance 
across  the  meadow.  Here  our  captor  took  a  rest,  and 
after  tugging  that  helpless  cicada  some  distance  up  a 
high  fence-rail,  started  off  on  another  flight,  which  was 
brought  to  an  end  in  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  a  ti'ee.  In 
a  moment  more  the  hornet  was  seen  tugging  its  huge 
load  up  the  trunk.  When  some  ten  feet  in  height  a 
third  flight  was  mad:,  this  time  gradually  settling  down 
on  the  roof  of  a  shed  down-hill.  Tugging  his  game  to 


of  its  sting.  However  this  may  be,  it  i>  well  t<>  keep  .-it 
a  respectful  distance.  When  we  know  what  the  little 
yellow  jacket  can  do  with  its  tiny  dagger,  and  then  re- 
flect that  this  sand-hornet's  javelin  is  about  a  third  of  an 
inch  Iniiir.  we  can  draw  our  own  conclusions,  and  will 

readily  understand  why  it  was 
that  our  cicada's  song  was  cut 
short.  "Hut  wliv  didn't  the 
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This  cut  short  his  song. 


hornet  eat  him  on  the  spot?     Why  should  it  fly 
away  with  him  and  yank  him  about  so  unmerci- 
fully?''    This   is  a  common   question  with  those 
who  have  observed    the  episode  above  described. 
A  visit  to  the  sand  bank  would  have  explained  the 
object  of  it  all.      The  exposed  surface  is  seen  to  be 
perforated  here  and  there  with   holes  as  large  as 
one's  little  finger,  while  from  one  of  them  an  occasional 
tiny  stream  of  sand  pours  out,  and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  horny  spiked  legs  of  the  digger-wasp  within.      Even  as 
we  observe  him  closely  a  loud  hum  is  heard,  and  a  filmy 
buzzing  object  falls  precipitately  upon  the  bank,  and  in 
the  jumble  of  wings  and  black  bodies  we  now  distinguish 
our  hornet  and  cicada,  which  only  a  moment  before  had 
started  for  the  edge  of  the  shed  roof  above.      The  cicada 
is  apparently  dead,  and  is  now  an  easy  prey  as  the  wasp 
lugs  hnn  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  burrows,  and  soon 
disappears  in  its  depths. 

Further  than  this  few  have  followed  the  couple.      But 
Professor  C.  V.  Riley,  our  government  entomologist,  has 
unearthed  the  entire  mystery,  and  eye-witnessed  the  fate 
the  edge  of  the  shed  roof,  a  fourth  trip  was  made,  and     of  our  cicada,  and  I  am  thus  enabled  to  picture  the  rest 


this  landed  the  two  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  sand  bank 
at  the  roadside  in  the  valley  below. 

A  sand  bank  of  some  sort  is  usually  the  terminus  of 
this  strange  ride  of  the  cicada.  Thus  far  many  curious 
observers  have  followed  the  two,  and  wondered  what  it 
was  all  about.  If  they  had  cared  to  follow  the  matter 
to  the  end,  they  would  doubtless  have  wondered  still 
more  at  the  strange  fate  which  awaited  tin;  unlucky  har- 
vest-fly, whose  last  song  had  been  his  own  requiem. 
The  sand-hornet  is  also  known  as  the  "digger-wasp," 
the  largest  of  its  kind,  the  most  formidable  of  all  our 
hornets,  and  carrying  within  its  black  yellow-spotted 
body  a  most  searching  and  terrible  poisoned  sting.  It 
was  a  common  belief  in  ancient  times  that  "seventeen 
pricks  of  a  hornet"  would  "kill  a  man,"  to  quote  from 
Pliny;  and  there  are  many  country  people  to-day  who 
would  as  quickly  attack  a  rattlesnake  as  this  big  saiid- 


of  the  tragedy.  What  now  follows  is  very  similar  to 
what  I  described  in  a  previous  paper  concerning  the 
mud-wasp  nest  packed  with  its  dead  spiders.  Our  cicada 
is  not  dead — more's  the  pity.  The  thrust  of  the  stinu 
has  only  paralyzed  the  insect,  in  order  that  the  young  of 
the  hornet  may  be  provided  with  licing  food.  From  the 
opening  of  the  tunnel  in  the  sand  our  harvest-fly  was 
lugged  a  distance  of  about  six  inches,  when  the  tunnel 
branched  in  various  directions.  Down  a  branch  for 
about  eight  inches  more,  and  his  journey  terminated  in  a 
dungeon,  where  his  career  was  doomed  to  end.  Doubt- 
less each  of  the  other  branches  held  one  or  two  similar 
prisoners,  for  the  cicada  is  the  favorite  prey  of  this  par- 
ticular wasp.  Once  arrived  at  the  dungeon,  the  hornet 
deposits  an  eg-g  upon  its  victim,  and  leaves  him  in  its 
charge.  In  a  few  days  it  hatches  into  a  larva  with  such 
a  voracious  appetite  that  within  a  week  it  has  devoured 
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ihe  contents  nl1  tlic  cicada's  shell  and  reached  ils  full 

o-rowth.  li  nou  encloses  itself  within  a  silky  c'o< n.untl 

after  abiding  tlic  winter,  emerges  at  tin-  lirini  in  the 
spring  a  full  Hedged  hornet,  with  ils  mouth  watering  at 
tin1  thought  »f  cicadas. 

What  a  strange  wonder  working  medicine  is  this 
which  the  liornet  carries  in  its  laboratory!  In  1  lie  guise 
nf  death  it  yet  prohmys  life  indefinitely.  The  ordinary 
existence  of  the  cicada,  fur  ni-tance.  is  but  a  few  weeks 
at  must,  and  yet  it  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Riley  that  if  for 
any  reason  the  egg  of  the  wasp  shmdd  fail  to  hatch,  the 
paraly/.ed  cicada  will  remain  in  its  condition  of  suspend- 
ed animation  fora  year,  and  presumably  longer. 

Here  is  a  surest  inn  for  the  materia  medica  which 
ma\  open  up  immortal  fame  to  ( lie  chemist  of  the  future. 
What  is  this  mysterious  essence  which  the  wasp  carries 
in  its  poniard?  As  Professor  Riley  suggestively  re- 
marks. "  If  man  could  do  what  these  wasps  have  done 
from  time,  immemorial,  viz.,  preserve  for  an  indefinite 
period  the  animals  they  feed  on  by  the  simple  insertion 
of  some  toxic  fluid  in  tin-  tissue's,  he  would  be  able  to 
revolutionize  th.-  present  methods  of  shipping  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  obviate  much  of  the  cruelty  which  now  at- 
tends the  transportation  of  livestock  and  much  of  the 
expense  involved  in  cold  storage.'' 


MASTER    MAJORIBANKS'S     RKYEIME. 

BY    R.  K.  MUNKITTRK'K. 

I    WISH   I  lia.l  ii  pretty   boat 
In   v\  liii-h   In  gay  ly  sail. 
. \inl   roimil  among  the   lilies   lloal 

Ill-fore    the    gentle    gale. 

It's   lianl  niMiii   (lie  liauk   In  st;n 

Ami   watch   the   ripples  run, 
Anil  rhase  earh  utlier   all    tlic  day 

I'.cncath    the   la nghi n g  sun. 

An   airy    boat    I'll    ii"\  rr   win : 
I'm   prel  t\    sure  of  that  : 

'I'llell     \\lierrfnrr    <|ii    tlley    dress    Ine    ill 
A   sailor  suit   anil    hat  .' 


PUNCTUALITY  WORTH  TWENTY  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS    A    MlNl'TK. 

EVKKY  business  man  rcali/es  Hie  value  of  punctuality,  and 
every  boy  who  experts  or  hopes  ti.  liecome  a  .successful 
luisiness  man  must  learn  its  worth  sooner  or  later.  It.  is  to  lie 
hoped,  however,  that,  they  will  not  wait  to  he  taught  by  the  old 
Indian  who  charges  S',20.0011  a  minute,  for  his  lessons,  as  was  the 
ease'  \\ith  certain  white  men  \\lio  once,  bought  some  land  from 
him. 

Matthias  Snlitlog, chief  of  the  \\'\  .-nullities,  lives  in  Kansas, 
anil  being  known  to  possess  about  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property,  is  called  I  lie  \\  call  hies  t  Indian  in  America.  Although 
over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  unable  to  road  or  write,  In  i  ; 
keen  business  man.  By  his  shrewdness  and  ability  lie  has  ac- 
quired large  tracts  of  land  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  houses  and 
lols  in  Kansas  City,  and  has  money  invested  in  a  number  of  pav- 

ill  ^  ellterpl  i>es. 

The  \\  lute  men  to  whom  lie  gave  a  s-jo.nno  lesson  in  punctual- 
ity   had  persuaded  him  to  sell   them   a  certain  tract  of  laud  for 

§140.iHin,  and  were  to  pay  him  the  m \  ,-n  ten  o'clock  at  a  bank 

in  Kansas  (.'ity.  On  the  appointed  morning,  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  hour  named,  Ihe  old  Indian  entered  the  bank  and  took 
a  seat,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  a.  clock.  The  capitalists  bad  not 
appeared  \\hen  tlic,  hands  ol  the  dock  reached  the  hour.  As  it 
began  to  strike,  this  old  Indian  rose  to  his  feet,  and  at  the  last 
stroke  of  Ihe  clock  he  promptly  walked  mil  of  the  building.  On 
the  street,  less  than  a  block  away,  he  met  the  men  who  were  to 
buy  his  laud  hurrying  toward  the  bank.  They  begged  him  to 


return  \\  it  h  them,  lint  he  refused,  saying  that  if  tbey  still  wished 

to  deal  with  him  he  would  meet  them  at  ten  o'clock  on  the.  fol- 
lowing day  at  the  same  pl:i<  < 

This  li both  the  \\hite  men  and  the  Indian  were  promptly 

on  hand:  but  when  the  former  ottered  old  Matthias  the  price 
agreed  upon  for  the  land,  he  told  them  that  while  $140,000  was 
\  c>icrda\  --  price.  In  day  's  price  was  s  100,000 ;  and  to  these  terms 
they  linally  wen mpelled  to  accede. 


STUJiHY'S    CHANCE. 

BY   FLORA    IIAINES   LOHiHEAD. 

OTUBBY  SULLIVAN  stole  through  the  thick  field  of 
O  mustard  lining  the  road,  his  eyes  and  ears  alert.  He 
wore  a  coarse  straw  hat.  a  dark  flannel  shirt,  and  a  pair 
of  trousers  whose  lengthwise  stripes  were  almost  effaced 
by  the  dirt  with  which  they  were  encrusted.  From  time 
to  time  he  looked  down  upon  these  garments  wilh  a  feel- 
ing of  pride.  lie  had  not  misspent  tin-  half  hour  that 
lie  had  lain  concealed  in  a  pit  of  brick  clay,  energetically 
rubbing  the  moist  earth  into  the  coarse  threads  of  the 
fabric. 

In  his  heart  there  was  deep  pride  and  a  sense  of 
triumph.  The  twelve-year  old  boy  had  accomplished  a 
feat  that  many  desperate  men  had  attempted,  and  few 
had  ever  succeeded  in  doiirj  ;  for  he  had  eluded  the  notice 
of  Ihe  ollicers,  and  escaped  the  cordon  of  guards  surround- 
ing San  (.(luenlin  prison. 

He  was  happy  as  a  bird  that  has  escaped  from  its 
rnge  after  a  year's  captivity.  He  began  to  whistle,  but 
checked  himself.  The  world  stretched  before  him,  broad 
and  beautiful.  The  yellow  field  of  mustard  was  like  a. 
shimmering  sea  of  gold.  The  low  hum  of  the  bees  was 
music.  A  rabbit,  startled  by  his  step,  stopped  an  instant 
in  the  road  to  look  at  him  with  bright  curious  eyes,  and 
ears  erect,  and  then  darted  away.  The  stone  the  boy 
would  have  Hung  at  if  dropped  from  his  hand,  for  was  he 
not  in  sympathy  with  all  free  wild  creatures?  His  plans 
for  the  future  wen-  vague  and  irresponsible  as  theirs.  A 
few  miles  more,  and  he  would  be  safely  intrenched  in 
tin-  chaparral  of  the  foot  hills,  where  lie  could  snap  his 
lingers  at  his  pursuers,  and  wander  at  will  through  the 
beautiful  wooded  canons,  or  steal  down  to  hidden  coves 
where  the  sea  laved  stretches  of  solitary  beach  Hanked 
by  high  blull's. 

Stubby  knew  how  to  shift  for  himself.  A  dead  father, 
a  drunken  mother — these  were  the  sum  of  the  advantages 
nature  had  bestowed  upon  him.  Dwelling  on  the  mud 
Hals  that  skirt  San  Leandro  Creek,  on  the  Oakland  side 
of  San  Francisco  Bay,  he  had  learned  to  dig  clams  and 
hunt  mussels,  and  to  cast  a  line  with  the  cunning  of  an 
old  angler,  and  in  the  garden  at  San  Quentin  he  had 
seen  the  prisoners  set  cunningly  devised  traps  for  gophers 
and  squirrels— traps  that,  built  on  a  larger  scale,  might 
do  for  mountain  -  lions,  01-  even  grizzlies.  Large  ambi- 
tious and  splendid  expectations  were  in  the  head  of  this 
embryo  hermit  and  trapper. 

"  Hello:"  cried  a  voice,  over  the  top  of  the  tall  mustard. 

Stubby  bad  run,  unawares,  full  upon  a  low  outlying 
farm  house  that  he  had  often  seen  from  the  upper  windows 
of  the  prison.  It  was  a  boy's  voice  that  hailed  him;  he 
could  dimly  see  the  outlines  of  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of 
gray  horses  standing  in  the  door-yard. 

"  Hello,  I  say!''  cried  the  voice,  this  time  imperative. 

Stubby  was  quick  to  think  and  act  in  a  matter  that  so 
vitally  concerned  his  own  welfare.  If  he  should  dis- 
regard the  call,  suspicion  might  be  aroused,  011  account 
of  the  nearness  of  the  prison,  and  a  hue  and  cry  be 
raised,  which  would  be  sure  to  result  in  his  capture.  But 
if  he  acted  as  any  other  boy  would  under  such  circum- 
stances, little  attention  would  be  paid  to  him.  and  he 
might  go  his  way  undisturbed. 
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He  left  the  tall  weeds  and  walked  boldly  up  to  the  car- 
riage. The  horses  uere  chained  to  a  post,  but  a  boy  sat 
on  the  front  seat,  holding-  the  lines — a  pale  delicate  boy, 
with  large  brown  eyes  that  looked  straight  before  him 
with  a  melancholy  expression. 

"  Who  are  you?''  asked  the  boy,  looking  off  over  Stub- 
by's head. 

"I'm  a  ranch  hand,"  said  Stubby.      "Who  arc  you?" 
"  I'm  nothing  in  particular,"  returned  the  boy,  sadly. 
"We  drove  up  from  San  Rafael  this  morning.      My  fa- 
tlier  left  me  here  with  the  driver.      He  had  to  go  over  to 
Sail  Quentin." 

Stubby  was  beginning  to  understand.  He  had  been 
scowling  at  the  line  clothes  and  handsome  carriage  with 
the  instinctive  jealousy  of  the  homeless  unfortunate. 
This  was  the  son  of  the  newly  elected  Governor,  who 
was  paying  his  first  visit  to  the  prison.  It  was  through 
the  unwonted  stir  caused  by  his  unexpected  arrival  that 
the  boy  convict  had  been  able  to  get  away.  The  scowl 
ill  his  face  deepened.  Like  all  of  his  class,  it  was  part  of 
Stubby's  theory  of  life  to  hate  any  one  remotely  allied  to 
the  law  and  its  otlicers.  He  would  have  liked  to  strike 
the  boy  and  then  run  away. 

''How  large  are  you.  and  what  do  you  look  like?"  per- 
severed the  strange  lad. 

"See  fur  yourself,"  replied  Stubby,  shortly. 

"I  can't  see.      I'm  blind." 

"You  lie!  You've  got  your  eyes  wide  open.  I  see 
'em,"  said  Stubby,  sharply. 

"I've  never  seen  a  tiling  in  my  life.  1  live  in  dark- 
ness all  the  time,"  said  the  boy.  gravely.  "I  don't  know 
how  the  sky  looks,  or  the  grass,  or  trees,  or  flowers.  I've 
never  seen  my  dear  father  or  mother.  I  only  know  my 
friends  from  each  other  by  touching  their  faces  with  my 
hands." 

He  turned  his  full  lustrous  eyes  on  the  other  as  he 
spoke,  and  there  was  something  in  their  mournful  vacant 
expression  that  made  Stubby  shiver,  while  his  own  eyes 
became  unaccountably  moist. 

"I  wish  you'd  get  up  on  the  seat  here  beside  me,  and 
let  me  see  how  you  look." 

The  blind  lad  made  his  plea  so  meekly  that  something 
swelled  in  Stubby's  throat.  He  put  his  foot  on  the  step 
and  sprang  into  the  carriage.  The  boy  placed  the  reins 
in  his  hands,  and  groped  for  his  face  with  slender  sensi- 
tive lingers.  The  driver,  lounging  at  a  short  distance, 
seeing  a  coarsely  clad  boy,  evidently  the  farmer's  son, 
climb  into  the  carriage  and  take  the  reins,  and  the  horses 
standing  quietly,  felt  relieved  as  to  his  charge,  and  strolled 
out  of  sight  around  the  house.  The  boy  passed  his  fin- 
gers doubtfully  over  Stubby's  square  jaw  and  chin,  touched 
his  freckled  pug  7iose  and  round  cheeks,  lingered  around 
the  eyes — frank  blue  eyes — well  set  beneath  regular  and 
shapely  brows,  and  touched  his  bristling  light  hair,  con- 
cluding his  exploration  with  a  smile  of  good-comrade- 
ship. 

"You're  a  nice  hoy,"  he  said,  with  decision.  "Wouldn't 
you  make  a  jolly  playfellow,  though!" 

Stubby  tried  to  murmur  a  reply,  but  the  words  stuck 
in  his  throat. 

"I  never  have  anybody  to  play  with  me,"  said  the 
blind  boy.  "It  was  awfully  lonely  here  till  you  came. 
I  don't  see  why  my  father  wouldn't  let  me  go  along  with 
him.  Have  you  ever  been  there;" 

"Once,"  replied  Stubby.  He  understood  only  too  well 
why  the  Governor  would  not  take  his  afflicted  child,  with 
his  sensitive  hearing,  into  the  neighborhood  of  brutal 
criminals,  whose  every  other  word  was  a  curse. 

"And  have  you  ever  seen  a  murderer?"  asked  the  boy, 
turning  his  large  eyes  again  upon  his  more  experienced 
companion  with  the  same  vacant  appeal. 

"  I  expect  so.      There's  a  pile  of  'em  over  there." 

How  would  the   innocent  young  fellow  feel   could  he 


know  that  this  new-found  friend  had  messed  with  mur- 
derers every  day  of  his  life  for  a  year,  and  slept  with  one 
at  night? 

"  How  do  they  look?"  inquired  the  boy,  eagerly. 

"They  looks  and  acts  just  like  other  people.  Some  of 
'em  are  a  heap  better  an'  kinder." 

Stubby  was  thinking  of  his  own  cellmate.  ;l  man  who 
had  killed  another  in  a  drunken  frenzy,  a  man  whose 
head  had  grown  white  within  prison  walls,  and  who  was 
the  only  one  in  the  world  Stubby  was  really  sure  had 
ever  cared  for  him.  It  was  he  who  had  planned  the 
boy's  escape,  because  he  was  sure  there  was  good  in  him, 
and  could  not  bear  to  see  him  grow  up  in  the  vile  atmos- 
phere of  the  prison. 

"Give  him  half  a  chance,  and  he'll  make  a  man  worth 
lookin'  at  some  day,"  he  had  often  said. 

So  much  had  he  talked  about  the  boy's  capacity,  if  ever 
this  blessed  chance  should  come  to  him,  that  Stubby  him- 
self had  been  awakened  into  an  interest  in  his  own  future, 
and  together  they  had  watched  and  waited  for  the  oppor- 
tunity that  was  to  bring  his  release  and  set  him  on  a  new 
path.  He  thought  of  old  Silas,  now  anxious  and  watch- 
ful, screening  bis  disappearance  with  some  adroit  excuse, 
and  he  wondered  how  the  old  man  would  feel  if,  after 
all,  be  were  to  be  brought  bark.  A  savage  unrest  took 
po.-^ession  of  him,  and  a  wild  purpose  formed  in  his  mind. 
He  looked  towards  the  house.  The  driver  was  still  out 
of  sight.  He  looked  at  the  sleek  gray  roadsters  attached 
to  the  carriage.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  farm  staUis 
held  a  pair  that  could  overtake  them  on  the  open  road. 
A  thought,  half  terrible,  half  grotesque,  came  to  him.  He 
had  got  into  all  his  troubles  through  running  off  with 
one  pair  of  horses;  it  would  be  curious  if  he  should  find 
relief  by  running  oil'  with  another  pair. 

"  ]>o  yon  like  to  rid^-?"  he  said  to  I  he  blind  boy. 

"Better  than  anything  else.  You  see.  I  can't  run 
about  like  other  boys.  It!s  the  only  way  I  can  go  fast— 
fast  like  a  bird  through  the  air." 

"You  want  me  to  give  you  a  tearin'  big  ride— the  big- 
u<  M  and  I'asleM,  you  ever  had  ?" 

"Canyon  drive?  But  Julius  wouldn't  like  it.  He'd1 
make  a  dreadful  fuss."  objected  the  lad. 

"Who  cares  for  Julius?  I'm  a  daisy  driver,  I  am. 
You  keep  mum.  and  we'll  just  go  a-kitin'.  you  bet!" 

Stubby  sprang  out  of  the  carriage,  unfastened  the  steel 
chain  that  held  the  leader,  and  was  back  on  the  seat  in 
another  instant. 

Before  them  was  an  open  gate  and  a  level  road  stretch- 
ing far  away  to  the  south.  The  region  was  sparsely  set- 
tled. By  avoiding'  villages  and  following  the  turns  sea- 
ward they  would  soon  reach  the  lightly  travelled  road 
that  ran  along  the  coast. 

At  the  touch  of  the  whip  the  strong  gray  horses  gave 
a  bound  and  dashed  through  the  gateway  and  down  the 
road.  The  blind  boy  caught  at  his  companion's  arm  in 
fear. 

"  Oh,  stop;  please  stop!"  he  said.  "  My  father  will  be 
angry.  I  don't  want  to  go  off  this  way." 

"You  quit!  Let  go  o' me !"  said  Stubby.  "You  shut 
up,  unless  you  want  the  horses  to  kill  me  an'  you  both." 

The  boy  sat  still,  resentful  and  frightened.  Stubby  110 
longer  cared  for  him  or  his  helplessness.  All  his  thought 
was  of  himself  and  the  manner  in  which  he  would  now 
escape  bis  pursuers.  He  seemed  to  hear  cries  down  the 
road  at  his  back,  and  wanted  to  shout  a  mad  defiance.  All 
the  world  was  down  011  him,  but  be  would  yet  outwit  it. 
By-and-by.  when  he  was  away  out  of  sight  and  hearing 
up  on  the  blurt's,  he  would  jump  from  the  carriage  and 
run  for  a  hiding-place.  But  rather  than  be  taken,  he 
would  drive  the  team  over  the  bluffs  into  the  sea.  In  his 
own  extremity  he  did  not  think  of  what  the  shock  of  such 
an  experience  might  produce  upon  the  innocent  boy  by 
his  side,  or  the  risks  to  which  he  was  exposing'  him.  He 
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had  no  scruples  about  the  splendid  animals  that,  with  11  v 
ing  manes  and   foaming  mouths,  were  bearing  him  on  to 
freedom.      He  was  a  little  warrior  with  an  ignoble  cause 
hewing  his  wa\    to  liberty. 

They  were  nearing  a  depot  on  tin-  North  Coast  Rail- 
way, an  isolated  station  on  a  barren  piece  of  land.  People 
were  standing  on  the  platform,  laden  with  bundles  and 
wraps.  He  must,  get.  quickly  by,  or  some  one  might  ob- 
serve them  and  try  to  stop  them. 

There  was  a  putt'  of  white  smoke  around  the  curve  of 
the  road.  Stnliby  saw  it,  and  lashed  the  team,  in  order 
to  cross  the  track  in  advance  of  the  train.  The  grays 
saw  it.  and  gave  one  mad  plunge  ahead,  then  stopped  and 
reared  at  the  scream  of  the  uhNtle.  The  blind  boy  heard 
the  rumble  of  the  wheels  and  the  engine's  hoarse  warn- 
ing, and  gave  a  piteous  cry: 

''The  train  is  coming.  \Ve  shall  be  run  over.  Oh, 
father!" 

Th  -y  were  on  the  edge  of  the  track,  the  horses  still 
rearing  and  plunging  and  refusing  to  go  on.  The  train, 
slacking  down  as  it  approached  the  station,  was  still  com- 
ing at  terrific  speed  less  than  fifty  yards  away.  Stubby 
saw  his  chance.  The  bank  above  the  road  was  soft  and 
weedy.  He  could  jump  like  a  cat,  and  they  would  be 
slow  to  miss  or  search  for  him  in  the  excitement.  But 
the  blind  boy's  hand  was  on  his  arm  ;  his  plaintive  cry  was 
in  his  ear.  He  looked  at  the  frail  lad,  and  thought  of 
him,  mangled  and  bleeding,  under  the  car  wheels.  Then 
he  sethis  teeth  together  with  a  man's  purpose.  He  thrust 
the  lines  into  tbe  boy's  hands. 

"Hold  them  tight,  Pull  hard.  Don't  let  up  for  an 
instant,"  lie  said. 

Those  who  were  watching  saw  him  leap  over  the  dash- 
board and  step  out  on  the  shafts.  He  swung  himself 
down,  gripping  the  bridle  of  the  leader,  throwing  himself 
directly  in  front  of  the  maddened  animals,  while  the 
great  iron  monster,  purling-  and  screaming,  thundered 
down  the  track. 

When   Stubby  opened   his  eyes,  he   was  lying  on   the 


depot  platform.  There 
was  a  queer,  numb  feel- 
ing about  his  bead,  and 
both  arms  seemed  to  be 
pinned  to  his  side.  He 
could  see  the  big  grays, 
champing  and  fretting, 
but  unharmed,  standing 
near,  with  a  couple  of 
men  at  their  heads.  The 
carriage  was  empty. 
His  eyes  came  back  to 
those  around  him,  and 
he  realized  that  a  very 
small,  nervous  hand, 
with  a  familiar  touch, 
was  resting  on  his  fore- 
head. 

"  Is  he  awake  yet,  fa- 
ther?" asked  the  blind 
boy. 

The  tall  man  in  black 
looked  very  grave  as 
he  replied.  Stubby 
knew  the  face;  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  it 
at  the  prison  that  morn- 
ing, and  knew  him  for 
the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  State.  He  address- 
ed Stubby,  speaking 
with  a  gentleness  and 
courtesy  that  were  new 
to  the  little  outcast, 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  is  your  name,  my  boy?" 
A   man   in    the  crowd,  one  of  the  prison  officials,   an- 
swered for  him. 

"  It's  only  Stubby  Sullivan,  your  Honor.  You'll  find 
his  name  on  our  records,  sir.  He's  serving  a  seven- 
year  term  for  horse-stealing.  Looks  like  he's  been  up 
to  bis  old  tricks  again." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  child  is  a  convict?" 
The  Governor's  voice  shook.  His  eyes  were  blazing 
fire.  Stubby  interpreted  the  situation  in  his  own  way. 
It  was  the  same  old  thing.  The  whole  world  was  down 
on  him,  as  it  always  had  been.  He  tried  to  clinch  his 
small  lists;  he  looked  anger  and  hatred  at  them  all. 

"You're  all  agin  me.  My  last  chance  is  gone,"  he 
screamed  shrilly. 

The  Governor  stooped  beside  the  injured  boy,  so  that 
his  words  might  reach  him  and  him  alone. 

"Stubby,"  he  said,  slowly  and  impressively,  "you've 
bad  your  chance,  and— you — took — it— nobly." 

The  anger  died  out  of  the  boy's  eyes  as  he  met  the 
Governor's  gentle  look.  He  searched  the  faces  of  those 
about  him.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  beheld  kind 
looks  and  warm  approval  on  every  hand.  The  homely 
freckled  face  was  transfigured  with  the  look  of  happiness 
that  dawned  upon  it,  but  his  eyes  still  searched  the  face 
of  the  Cbief  Executive  with  unspoken  longing. 

"There  are  many  more  chances  for  you,"  continued 
the  Governor,  and  his  dignified  look,  which  swept  the 
crowd,  including  the  prison  officer  who  had  spoken  so 
slightingly  of  the  toy,  seemed  to  challenge  question. 

"  The  boy  who  will  meet  his  duty  bravely  in  the  face 
of  temptation  and  danger  is  deserving  of  everybody's 
trust,  and  I  for  one  shall  not  withhold  it.  I  only  hope 
other  convicts  I  may  set  free  will  do  as  well  as  this  boy, 
who  shall  never  again  set  foot  within  the  prison." 

Stubby  shut  his  eyes  very  tight.  He  was  not  going1  to 
let  all  of  those  strange  people  see  the  tears  that  shame 
and  pain  and  hunger,  and  all  the  ills  he  had  suffered, 
could  never  wring  from  him. 
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A  BRILLIANT  YOUXG  TEN- 
NIS-PLAYER. 

IT  is  frequently  said  that  the  young- 
er men  are  crowding  out  the  older 
ones,  and  nowhere  is  this  seen  more 
clearly  than  in  the  game  of  expert 
lawn-tennis.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
older,  more  experienced,  and  veteran 
players  at  the  game  have  to  give  way 
to  younger  and  more  brilliant  experts. 
The  last  two  years  have  been  full  of 
tennis  successes  for  the  boys,  and  the 
future,  doubtless,  has  inrrea.sed  tri- 
umphs iu  store  for  them.  Two  \ears 
ago  the  singles  championship  of  Amer- 
ica was  won  by  .1  boy  of  nineteen 
years,  and  less  important,  prizes  have 
lii-eii  won  by  younger  lads. 

In  the  national  tournament  at  New- 
port iu  1890  the  brilliant  playing  of  a 
boy,  then  fifteen  years  old,  attracted 
much  attention.  His  name  was  Mal- 
colm U.  Chaee,  and  his  home  was  Provi- 
dence. Besides  being  well  kuowu  as 
an  expert  player  in  his  own  city.  In- 
had  attracted  considerable  notice  by 
the  close  match  he  had  played  at  the 
Xarragansett  Pier  tournament  with 
that  almost  invincible  opponent,  R.  P. 
Huntington,  Jim.,  the  week  before  the 
national  championships.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  spectators  who  see  the  daily 
contests  at  Newport  gathered  round 
the  court  upon  which  young  Chace 
was  doing  his  very  best  against  that 
experienced  expert  Deane  Miller.  The 
older  man  evidently  did  not  expect  to 
have  very  much  trouble  with  his  little 
adversary,  but  his  confidence  changed  to 
found  himself  being  beaten.  Long  after 
of  the  day  had  been  finished,  these  two 
away.  Two  sets  each  were  scored,  and  the. 
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high  on  the  fifth  and  deciding  one. 
Finally  the  plucky  efforts  of  the  boy 
were  rewarded,  and  he  won  this  set 
and  tin-  match  amid  much  applause. 
Although  beaten  in  the  next  round  of 
the  tournament  by  Clarence  llobart, 
yet  the  |'ro\  idencc  boy  had  made  hi-. 
mark  as  a  coming  player,  and  old  heads 
at  the  game  said,  "  There  is  a  boy  who 
one  day  will  be  heard  from  in  tennis 
circles." 

Last  \i-ar  young  Chaee  was  a  little 
out  of  health,  caused  by  an  injury,  and 
he  very  \\  isel\  decided  not  to  play  ten- 
nis. So  he  kept  out  of  tournaments, 
and  dii!  not  appear  in  the  Newport 
championships  of  that  year,  and  those 
who  diil  not  know  of  his  injury  won- 
dered what  hail  become  of  the  Provi- 
dence lad.  But  in  I  he  first  tennis  com- 
pctition  of  this  year  he  appeared,  and 
the  way  he  wielded  his  racket  showed 
that  his  year  of  enforced  idleness  had 
done  him  no  harm.  It  \\asthe  annual 
Intel-scholastic  tourney,  which  is  held 
each  May  on  the  Harvard  College 
courts,  and  is  open  to  all  students  at 
any  of  the  college  preparatory  schools 
belonging  to  the  association.  Chace 
entered  from  the  University  Grammar- 
School  of  Providence, and  in  spite  of  a 
sore  hand  he  won  his  \\ay  easily  right 
through  the  tournament  to  the  final 
round.  Here  he  met  another  rising 
player  in  the  person  of  C.  P..  Budlong. 
also  from  Providence.  So  these  two 
Rhode  Island  boys  played  for  that  In- 
terscholastie  championship  and  the 
honor  of  proudly  taking  back  to  their 

respective  schools  that  silk  banner  which  was  the  emblem  of  the 
supremacy.  After  a  hard  and  close  match,  in  which  both 
showed  great  coolness  and  nerve.  Chace  won.  thus  becoming  the 
Intcischolastic  champion  for  ltilM.  This  fall  Chace  will  enter 
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Intercollegiate  tournament  in  New  Haven  next  October. 

From  tin-  linn-  of  his  success  al  Cambridge  dnw  n  In  the  pres- 
c-ni.  this  season's  career  nl'tlir  hoy  from  Providence  has  been  full 

i)f  triumphs.  In  n"  less  lhan  f"ill  of  I  In-  New  England  open 
tournaments  iliil  III-  leach  Ilir  finals  ollh  In  lilnl  when  lie  ar- 
rival then-  lli:ii  lii.s  dlil  antagonist.  F.  II.  Hovey,  the  presenl 
In  I  n  collegiate  ch  a in|iidii.\v us  also  thr IT  ready  In  i nrr I  him.  Fur 
lln\c\  also  liail  entered  these  loin  ne\  s.  and  invariably  defeated 
his  Miiing  antagonist  in  the  concluding  match  of  each  eompeti- 
i  inn.  15i it  Chaee  kept  i  ighl  nn  play  ing  his  very  hot  game,  and 
each  limr  mailr  a  hrttrr  show  inn  against  his  \  irtnr.  He  hided 
his  time,  anil  finally  his  I  imi  eame. 

lie  entereil  the  Nali. -nit  in\  itat  inn  tennis  Iniirnamenf,  to  which 
duly  the  eight  liest  player-,  in  the  country  arc  invited.  Every 
n  ni  test. -nil  play  s  at  least  one  in  a  I  eh  nf  I  he  I  lest  three  out  of  live 
sels  with  every  other  man.  The  lirsl,  day  Cliaee  met  ilel'eal  at 
the  hands  of  E.  L.  Hall.  The  Hi  in  I  day  I  he  great  surprise  nt'tlie 
tournament  oeeurri'd.  The  i •edmilil  a  hie  Clarence  Unliart.  the 

seennd-llest  player  ill  all  these  lulled  SI  a  I  es.  \\CII  t,  llow  II  before 
Ihe  eonl,  stead.\  .  and  skilful  play  of  the  1'nn  idenee  liny.  Per- 
haps Ihe  nnteil  Ilnhart  was  nut  playing  as  well  as  he  has  al 
times,  lint  lm\ve\  er  this  may  lie,  his  victor  deserves  great  credit 
I'm  heing  the  third  player  In  defeal  llohart  in  two  years.  As 
coollj  and  composedly  did  the  winner  play  as  if  at  practice  nn 
his  iiwn  einirt.  and  when  he  saw  a  ehanre  nf  sneeess.  insiead  nf 
becoming  nervnns.  he  lieeanie  sleadier  and  more  determined. 

Next  Cliaee  met  F.  II.  Hnvey  I'nr  Ihe  sixth  time  Ihis  summer, 
and  encouraged  by  his  sneeess  over  Hnharl.lhe  Interseholastic 
eliampinn  played  as  he  seldom  had  played  hefnre.  llo\ey.  n 
was  said,  had  heen  ill.luil  he  did  not  show  it  during  the  only 
set  that  was  played.  Each  pninl  of  every  game  was  contested 
with  eind  persistency,  t.Iie  s\\  ift  \  nlley  strnl.es  of  Hovey  met  by 
the  accurately  placed  and  almosl  as  fast  ivi  m  us  nf  ( 'haee.  (Jame 
after  game  slowly  alternated,  and  Ihe  score  gradually  crept  np 
in  the.  astonishingly  high  conn!  of  nine  games  all.  First  one 
player  would  get  the.  vantage  game,  and  I  hen  the  other  wonld 
liring  the  score  hack  In  deuce  panics  again.  At  several  diffcreiil 
times  one  single  pninl  would  have  given  either  cniilestant  tin- 
set.  Finally,  Chace  won  the  sel  at  eleven  games  tn  nine,  after 
which  Hnvcy  felt  too  ill  to  continue  the  play,  and  so  defaulted 
tn  his  opponent.  Al  \ahan  I .  rhace  and  llnliaii,  were  a  tie  for 
the  second  place,  an  exceptionally  good  record  in  sn  famous  a 
competition. 

Malcolm  (i.  ( 'ha ce  is  tall  and  well  formed,  and  was  seventeen 
years  old  on  his  last  birthday.  lie  evidently  will  make  a  large 
man  hefnre  lie  stops  growing.  lie  has  played  tennis  for  about 
live  years,  and  IOM-S  ihe  game  for  ii.self.  and  not  for  the  pri/es 
incidental  to  success.  He  pivfeis  the  "base-line"  game.  That 
is.  he  lakes  the  ball  on  tin-  I  ion  ml  w  heiiev  er  In-  can,  and  not  on 
the  volley.  He  is  about  as  strong  \\ilh  his  backhand  ground 
strokes  as  with  his  forehand,  and  his  close,  sw  ift,  and  accurate 
side-line  placing  is  one  nf  his  stiongesl  pnints.  He  serves  re- 
markably well,  but  is  rather  weak  in  his  net  play,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  must  become  more  skilful  and  effective  if  he  desires  fnr- 
Iher  triumphs  at  the  game.  Chaee  is  always  courteous,  quiet, 
and  manly,  and  his  further  progress  mi  the  lennis-lield  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest.  F.  B.  C. 


the  t  hree  clement  s  w  h  ich  are  most  common  in  the  earth,  and  as 
no  new  elements  have  been  fnnntl  in  these  visitors  from  space, 
it:  is  believed  thai  Ihe  solar  system,  and  perhaps  the  universe, 
an-  made  out  of  I  he  same  material  as  the  earl  h. 

The  motion  of  falling  meU"is  is  \,  i\  euiions  One  has  been 
known  to  tniv  el  on  a  line  almost  parallel  with  I  he  earth's  sur- 
face, and  from  sixty  in  one  hundred  miles  above  it.  all  the  way 
from  Indian  Territory  to  Cenl  ral  New  York,  where  il  is  supposed 
to  ha\e  fallen  ill  fragments.  Another  passed  from  .Michigan 
across  New  York  SI  ale  and  on  out  to  sea  bet  w  ecu  New  York  cily 
and  New  I  la  \  en.  These  meteors  travel  six  or  se\en  hundred 
miles  an  hour  after  they  become  visible. 

Meteors  are  most  common  about  August  llllh  and  December 
?lh,  when  the  earth  annually  encounters  long  droves  of  meteo- 

roids  as  they  j ney  around  the  sun.  Once  in  thirty-three 

years  the  earth  crosses  the  thin  stream  nf  Lennidcs  which 
seems  to  cnnie  from  I  he  constellation  Leo.  and  is  sn  long  thai  six 
or  eight  years  an-  rei|iiiiecl  for  this  flock  of  meteors,  travelling 
twenty-six  miles  a  second,  to  pass  a  given  point.  When  the 
earth  meets  this  great  torch-light  procession  there  is  a  display 
worth  seeing.  The  next  one  will  take  place  in  November,  1899. 

Where  meteors  come  from  is  not  known.  Whether  they  are 
fragments  of  a  bnrslcd  planet  or  collected  star-dust  can  only  lie. 
surmised.  Once  it  was  thought  that  they  kept  up  the  sun's 
supply  of  In-at  by  running  into  him,  but  that  theory  has  been 
abandoned.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  planets  are  becoming 
somewhat  larger  and  heavier  every  year  through  the  show  er  of 
meteors  and  star-dust  that  is  constantly  falling.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  while  it  never  rains  pitchforks,  yet  iron  enough  to 
make  a  pitchfork  rains  upon  the  earth  every  day. 


AN    IKON    RAIN. 

ANY  clear  night,  if  the  watcher  has  patience  he  may  see  one 
or  more  "  shooting-stars."  or  meteors  These  are  not  Mars 
al  all,  but  often  are  more  brilliant  than  any  star,  because  they 
are  30  near  us  that  their  friction  against  I  In-  earth's  atmosphere 
either  causes  them  to  glow  at  white-heat  or  to  llame  up  like  a 
torch.  Even  a  very  small  meteor,  one  not  much  larger  than  a 
pinhead.  might  become  distinctly  visible  in  this  way.  and  seen 
against  a  background  of  constellations,  outshine  the  north  star. 

The  whole  solar  system, astronomers  say, is  strewn  with  parti- 
cles of  matter  known  as  star-dust,  while  larger  bodies  known  as 
nn  leoroids  chase  one  another  about  the  sun  at  intervals  of  a  few 
miles.  Usually  when  these  metenrnids  encounter  the  earth's 
atmosphere  they  break  into  small  fragments  and  fall  harmless- 
ly to  the  ground.  It  is  thought  that  only  six  or  seven  hundred 
of  these  meteoric  stones  reach  t  he  surface  of  the  earth  unbroken 
iu  the  course  of  a  year,  while  the.  number  of  small  particles 
which  fall  has  been  estimated  al  -.'.111111,111111  :,  ,l:,y.  If  the  air  did 
not  act  as  a  cushion,  no  casualty  would  be  more  common  than 
being  hit.  by  a  meteorite. 

Meteorites  are  usually  composed  of  iron,  silicon,  and  oxygen, 


HUNTING    KOi;    BURIED   TREASUEE. 

HE  idea  of  digging  in  the  ground  in  the  hope  of  finding  a. 
store  of  gold  appeals  to  every  one,  even  to  the  least  imagina- 
tive person  in  the  world.  It  is  so  easy  a  way  to  get  rich  that 
digging  does  mil  seem  like  hard  work  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment.  After  the  search  has  been  thoroughly  pushed  and 
nothing  found,  Mien  the  labor  becomes  apparent. 

An  expedit  inn  has  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  bound  for  Cocoa 
island,  a  place  .Km  miles  from  Panama,  containing  Ki.llllll  acres. 
Il  is  said  thai  in  I -.".' smue  famous  pirates  buried  Slill.lHlO.llOO  on 
the  island,  and  that  the  men  were  all  killed  before  they  could 

-al  I  ll    it.       The   seel  el    I  a  1 1  le   I  1 1  t  n  possession  of  a  (  'a  pi  a  ill   Allgllst 

(iisb-i,  who  now  ow  us  a  large  portion  of  the  island,  and  he  is  at 
the  bead  of  the  expedition  m  lind  the  treasure.  Ii  is  said  that 
the  party  are  confident  of  sneeess,  and  will  stay  some  i  ime  nn  t  Ill- 
island.  The  treasure  is  said  tn  be  buried  in  different  places, 
IT ~>  tons  of  silver  dollars  being  in  one  spot,  and  $15,000,000  worth 
nf  gold  brick'  in  another.  This  is  certainly  a  treasure  worth 
hunting  for,  but  there  have  been  so  many  wild-goose  expedi- 
tions of  the  s; -  kind  that  people  are  rather  .sceptical  abmii 

the  success  nf  this  one. 

Within  sight  of  prosaic  New  YorU  another  search  is  being 
made,  but  this  is  for  no  pirate  treasure,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
ground.  During  the  Devolution  the  British  ship  Hiixmi-  sank 
near  Ihe  enhance  to  Long  Island  .Sound.  According  to  tradi- 
tion there  was  nearly  §5,01)0,000  in  gold  aboard  of  her.  intended 
for  the  payment  of  British  troops  then  in  this  country.  A  com- 
pany has  been  formed  to  search  for  this  treasure,  and  a  great 
dredge  is  now  at  work  seeking  the  sunken  vessel.  It  is  believed 
that  lie-  divers  have  found  the  correct  spot,  and  the  dredge  is 
bringing  interesting  things  to  the  lop.  Among  other  things 
found  lately  were  snme  grape-shot,  a  silver  shoe-buckle,  a  gold 
guinea  nf  1T2S,  and  a  penny.  This  has  encouraged  the  seekers 
in  further  exertions,  although  plenty  of  scoffers  are  to  be  found 
Ir  must  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  feel  that  any  day  $5,000,- 
00(1  may  be  made  at  one  scoop  of  the  dredge.  In  years  past 
other  people  have  sought  for  this  wealth  and  have  found  — 
nothing. 

The  buried  spoils  of  Captain  Kidil  probably  have  interested 
more  people  than  cither  of  the  treasures  referred  to  above; 
but  the  trouble  about  Kidd's  treasure  is  that  no  one  knows 
win-re  it  is  hidden.  Some  say  in  Florida,  some  in  New  England, 
others  claim  that  it  was  buried  in  an  island  of  the  Southern 
ilecan.  The  wide  dillcrcuce  of  opinion  is  not  at  all  encoura- 
ging, and  though  there  is  a  little  island  in  Long  Island  Sound 
which  the  natives  call  Kidd's  Island,  no  coin  has  ever  been 
found  there  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  except  one  single  copper 
cent,  and  as  that  bore  the  date  of  ISdO,  it  probably  was  not  left 
there  by  the  famous  old  pirate. 
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R.    K.   M  UN  K  I  TT  I!  I  I'K, 
MOON  PUINOK,"  "A  DAY  IN  WAXLAND,"  ETC. 


Part  *£. 

'  "I'F  y°"  will  now  have  the-  kindness  to  pull  the  string. 
_L   I  shall  be  happy  to  make  the  attempt  of  my  life." 
said  Opoponax,  as  they  turned  a  bend  in  the  road. 

"I  should  be  but  ton  happy  to  comply,"  replied  the 
First  Jester,  "could  I  do  so  conscientiously.  You  know 
I  have  undertaken  not  only  to  teach  you  the  physical 
art  of  laughing,  if  I  may  so  put  it.  hut,  to  make  it  clear 
to  you  when  to  laugh,  and  the  things  to  laugh  at.  It 
would  therefore  be  unjust  to  you,  and  inconsistent  with 
my  self  respect  as  a  philosopher  and  a  fool,  to  pull  the 
string"  without  cause.'' 

"  But  1  notice  a  picture  yonder  which  strikes  me  as  be- 
ing funny,  yet  I  think  it  cannot  be  in  the  least  ludicrous 
on  account  of  the  slack  string.  It  represents  a  man  driv- 
ing a  pig.  The  man  and  the  pig  are  connected,  so  to 
speak,  by  a  long  cord,  which  stretches  from  the  hand  of 
the  man  to  a  hinder  leg  of  the  pig,  who  is  at  present  fill- 
ing the  air  with  an  undulate  screech  that  loosens  the 
jewels  in  my  crown.  Now,  then,  is  that  man  teaching 
the  pig  to  laugh,  as  1  am  being  taught,  and  is  the  pig's 
laugh  a  success  ?" 

The  face  of  Opoponax  was  as  cold  and  expressionless 
as  a  goat's  eye  until  the  First  Jester  gave  the  string  a 
pretty  hard  jerk. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!      Ha,  ha,  ha  — 

"That's  enough!"  replied  the  First  Jester;  "take  it 
easy;  no  house  was  ever  builded  within  six  months  of 
the  date  set  by  the  builder.  When  we  can  swim  three 
strokes  we  can  swim  any  distance  if  we  have  the  confi- 
dence. You  can  already  laugh  three  syllables  pretty 
well;  now  you  must  be  perfectly  calm,  and  you'll  soon 
be  able  to  laugh  gracefully  and  well.  But,  what  pleases 
me  most  is  your  appreci- 
ation of  the  comic  side  of 
the  man  driving  the  pig. 
Of  course  you  did  not 
really  appreciate  it,  be- 
cause you  had  to  ask  me 
if  it  was  funny.  But  you 
at  least  thought  it  funny, 
and  asked  me  if  I  could 
confirm  you  in  that  sus- 
picion, which  is  an  indica- 
tion of  progress." 

Then  turning  to  the  Sec- 
ond Jester  he  told  him  to 

make  a  note  of  the  entire  scene,  with  all  the  details. 
While  doing  so,  the  First  Jester  complimented  the  King 
in  warmest  terms,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  great 
hopes  of  his  ultimate  success.  This  unexpected  compli- 
ment, which  Opoponax  knew  to  be  a  sincere  one,  would 
have  made  him  smile  if  he  had  been  capable  of  so  do- 
ing. But  not  being  able  to  smile,  he  danced  for 


"You  say  this  Timothy  Hay,  the  Laugh 
ing  Farmer,  is  really  a  great  laugher  ?" 

"Indeed  he  is,"  replied  the  First  Jester. 
"  If  his  turnips  were  as  great  as  his  laughs 
they  would  be  bigger  than  barrels,  and  would 
have  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  earth  by  horse- 
power." 

"That  is  good  enough  to  pull  the  string 
on."  said  the  Second  Jester.  "  Give  it,  a  pull, 
and  don't  keep  the  poor  King  in  suspense. 
I'ou't  you  notice  the  worried  expression  of 
his  face  :" 

"Excuse  me, "said  the  First  Jester;  "I 
didn't  make  that  remark  for  the  sake  of  an 
excuse  to  pull  the  string.  I  merely  wished 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  good  Opoponax 
the  laughing  power  of  Timothy  Hay.  and 
the  turnip  simile  was  the  first  one  that  oc- 
curred to  me.  But,"  said  the  First  Jester, 
"  the  laughter  of  Timothy  Hay  is  peculiar.  He  laughs 
at  anything  and  everything.  Tell  him  a  hot  biscuit  is 
not  as  digestible  as  a  cold  one.  and  he  will  laugh  until 
the  tears  roll  down  his  face.  Now,  as  laughter  is  infec- 
tious, I  want  you  to  catch  it  from  him.  Notice  how  he 
laughs,  and  laugh  with  him,  without  reference  to  the 
string,  and  you  will  catch  the  movement  and  spirit  of 
his  merriment,  just  as  you  catch  the  time  and  air  of  an 
operatic  chorus.  You  hear  a  piece  of  music  that  makes 
no  particular  impression  on  you.  and  three  weeks  later, 
while  walking  along  the  street,  without  knowing  how  or 
why,  you  whistle  that  tune  perfectly.  Now  I  presume 
it  is  quite  possible  that  after  hearing  Timothy  Hay  laugh 
a,  few  times,  you  may,  some  fine  day,  while  signing  the 
death-warrant  of  a  strolling  musician,  unconsciously 
burst  forth  into  the  same  kind  of  a  laugh,  and  be  happy 
ever  after." 

"Ah,  that  I  may  !"  said  Opoponax;  "ah.  that  I  may! 
But  I  trust  I  may  never  know  how  to  laugh  until  I  am 
first  capable  of  distinguishing  those  things  which  should 
be-  laughed  at  from  those  things  which  should  not.'' 

The  King's  mind  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  reflec- 
tion set  forth  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  In  fact,  he 
already  feared  the  result  of  learning  to  laugh.  "\Yhat 
could  be  more  painful  than  to  know  how  to  laugh  and 
not  when  to  laugh  '.  Being  at  present  unable  to  laugh, 
no  one  was  ever  offended  at  his  silence,  but  let  him  once 
learn,  and  he  would  be  expected  to  join  in  on  the  occa- 
sion of  every  jest.  This,  he  reflected,  would  make  him 
what  he  termed  the  trial  dog  of  the  kingdom.  Every 
man  with  a  joke  would  try  it  on  him,  and  his  life  would 
become  a  burden.  And.  further,  he  would  laugh  at 


IS    THAT    MAN    TKACMINC    TIIK    PIG    TO 


many  utterances  absolutely  barren  of  merit,  and  his  royal 
indorsement  would  give  currency  to  many  an  alleged  ban 
mat,  and  fill  the  country  with  feeble  jests. 

These  and  other  equally  depressing  thoughts  filled  the 
mind  of  Opoponax  as  the  three  hobbled  along  the  road. 
The  Second  Jester  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"Yonder  is  the  homestead  of  Timothy  Hay,  the  Laugh- 
ing Farmer." 
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A    COW    THAT    APPEARED    TO    BE 
LAUGHING. 


Opoponax  looked  111  the  direction  in  which  the  Sec 
olid  Jester  pointed.  ;ind  saw  a  small,  weal  her-l»  :i  1  en 
bouse  standing  a] •  upon  a  hill,  under  a  spreading-  tree. 

"  Hciu  sad'"  mused  the  King.  "I)u  >ou  suppose  it 
loolcs  doleful  by  \\a\-  of  contrast  to  the  demeanor  of  the 
Laughing  Farmer  '." 

"  Very  likely  it  does,  '  replied  the  First  Jester,  wishing 

to   plea-e   the    Kllll!'. 

"I  trust  so."  observed  the  Kini::  "for  then  must  the 
fa  rmer  lie  merry." 

Here  they  entered  the  gateway  and  ascended  the  hill, 
lutt  no  sooner  had  they  gone,  hall'  way  up  than  they  met 
a  cow  that,  while  munching  clover,  appeared  to  be  laugli- 
inu.  Before  the  King  could  express  his  great  surprise  at 
such  a  curious  sight,  the  Second  Jester  observed,  "It  is 
possibly  the  result  of  living 
with  this  farmer,  who,  prob- 
ably, from  motives  of  econ- 
omy, allows  his  herds  to 
fatten  on  laughter,  or,  rath- 
er, to  laugh  and  grow  fat." 

Bang!  went  the  string, 
and  the  King  attempted  a 
laugh  that  caused  the  cow 
to  look  up  in  startled  sur- 
prise, while  tears  formed  in 
her  eyes.  It  made  the  King' 
sad  at  heart  to  be  regarded 
in  this  way  by  a  cow,  and  he, 

no  doubt,  would  have  wept,  had  he  not  just  at  that  mo- 
ment heard  a  peal  of  laughter  floating  over  the  hill,  and 
directly  Timothy  Hay  appeared,  shaking  with  laughter. 

"He  is  probably  laughing  at  nothing'  at  all,  and  is 
doubtless  unconscious  of  the  very  fact  that  he  is  laugh  IIILJ" 

"If  he  can  laugh  that  way  at  nothing,  how  must  he 
laugh  at  a  good  joke  '."  asked  the  King. 

"  We  haven't  time  to  discuss  thai."  said  the  First  Jest- 
er. "Just  you  watch  him,  and  try  to  join  in." 

The  King-  tried  in  vain.  In  fact,  his  solemn  demeanor 
frightened  Timothy  Hay,  who  fancied  Ins  King  had  come 
to  do  him  evil. 

"  I  have  not  put  water  in  the  milk,  or  been  guilty  of  a 
dishonest  action  in  disposing  of  my  produce."  began  the 
Laughing  F.-rmer,  wishing  to  set  the  King's  mind  at  rest 
before  he  could  accuse  him  of  anything. 

"  Is  that  a  joke?"  asked  the  King  of  the  First  Jester. 

"Oh  my.  no."  replied  fhe  Laughing  Farmer,  in  an  agi- 
tated tone.  '•  It  is  no  joke;  it  is  the  honest  truth." 

"  Must  I  laugh'"  asked  the  King. 

Here  the  Laughing  Farmer  suddenly  lost  control  of 
himself,  and  laughed  so  hard  and  well  that  the  King  tried 
!o  join  in,  but  suddenly  checked  himself  with  the  remark 
that  he  was  not  so  vain  and  conceited  as  to  fancy  himself 
warranted  in  laughing  in  the  presence  of  such  an  artist. 

"  Indeed,  my  good  fellow.  I  never  heard  such  a  laugh 
as  yours  before,"  said  the  King,  pleasantly. 

"And  I  must  say  I  never  heard  one  like  yours  before,'' 
replied  the  Laughing  Farmer,  feeling  happy  through  and 
through  upon  realizing  that  the  King  was  not  making 
him  a  hostile  visit.  "  Are  you  out  of  tune?1' 

The  First  Jester  gave  the  string  a  jerk,  and  the  King 
made  a  violent  attempt  to  obey.  But  it  seemed  to  freeze 
the  heart  of  the  Laughing  Farmer. 

"  Oh,  suppose  I  should  ever  be  a  I  ile  to  laugh  like  that !" 
said  the  King.  "Were  you  born  so,  or  is  it  an  after-ef- 
fect of  typhoid  fever;" 

The  string  was  pulled  again,  and  again  the  King  tried 
to  laugh,  but  with  no  better  results  than  before. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  the  meaning  of  that 
string?"  asked  the  Laughing  Farmer.  "Is  the  King 
near-sighted  that  he  should  be  led  in  this  way?" 

The  reply  was  a  jerk  on  the  cord,  and  another  attempt 
upon  the  part  of  the  King  to  laugh  heartily. 


"I'm  pretty  well  informed  in  the  ways  of  men  that- 
work  by  the  day."  said  the  Laughing  Farmer,  in  disgust; 
"bill  I  don't  know  much  about  Kings  and  their  ways, 
which  leads  me  to  fancy  that  the  work  of  a  Court  Jester 
must  he  a  ihankless  task.  I  should  think  such  a  laugh 
as  that  would  be  a  scorching  commentary  on  the  jest." 

"You  use  very  good  language  for  a  simple  agricul- 
turist," said  the  King.  "  Will  you  tell  me  how  you  ac- 
quired it?" 

"From  reading  the  circus  posters  on  the  highway 
fences."  replied  the  Laughing  Farmer.  "For  beautiful 
imagery,  flowery  simile,  and  silver  phrase,  if  I  may  so 
put  it.  there  is  nothing  that  compares  favorably  with  the 
circus  poster,  which,  in  spite  of  the  vulgar  illustrations, 
is  an  irregular  poem — a  limpid,  purling  runnel  of  sweet- 
est song." 

"Hereafter,"  said  the  King,  "  I  shall  be  a  patron  of  the 
circus,  and  shall  abandon  my  habit  of  collect  ing  postage- 
stamps  and  coins  to  become  a  collector  of  circus  posters. 
On  my  return  I  shall  cause  this  advertisement  to  be  print- 
ed: 'Will  exchange  a  rare  and  valuable  collection  of 
coins  ami  postage-stamps  for  circus  posters.  For  partic- 
ulars address  (  Ipoponax.  Axminster  Palace.'  It  will  be 
an  intellectual  amusement,  and  will  doubtless  make  me  a 
silver-tongued,  orator." 

"Stranger  things  than  that  have  happened."  said  the 
Laughing  Farmer;  "and  I  don't  see  why  one  cannot 
glean  wisdom  from  the  circus  poster.  We  are  taught  by 
the  busy  bee — 

"What  are  we  taught  by  the  busy  bee?"  asked  the 
King. 

"  Not  to  take  hold  of  him  by  the  hinder  extremity." 

In  response  to  the  cord  Opoponax  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  laugh,  which  resulted  in  tears  pouring  down  his 
face 

"He  is  not  weeping,"  the  First  Jester  explained:  "it 
is  only  his  way  of  laughing." 

"  I'.ut  I  notice  that  you  never  laugh." 

"On  the  principle  that  the  undertaker  never  weeps,  I 
never  laugh."  replied  the  First  Jester.  "Being  a  Minis- 
ter of  Laughing,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  profes- 
sional dignity  to  even  .smile.  If  you  knew  how  candy  is 
made,  you  would  never  eat  it.  If  you  knew  how  jokes 
are  made,  then  would  you  never  laugh." 

"I  never  thought  of  that  before. "said  the  Laughing; 
Farmer;  "  but  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Timothy  Hay  it  is 
sound  philosophy,  for  I  can  say  that  although  I  raise 
spring  chick-ens,  I  never  eat  them." 

"  You  don't?" 

"  No;   1  barter  them  for  gold,  and  live  on  beef." 

"But  if  you  don't  live  on  the  chickens  you  raise,  your 
argument  is  a  little  shaky,  as  you  must  live  on  the  beef 
you  raise,"  observed  the  Second  Jester. 

"But  I  don't  raise  my  beef.  I  buy  it  with  the  money 
realized  from  the  spring  chickens.  You  see  the  price  of 
one  pound  of  spring  chicken  yields  two  pounds  of  beef. 
But.  prithee,  let  us  abandon  this  commercial  talk." 

"If  you  will  tell  us  how  you  learned  to  laugh  in  such 
a  spontaneous,  soulful  way  we  will  agree  to  dismiss  the 
subject  of  business.  Now  what  do  you  laugh  at  when 
you  appear  to  be  laughing  at  nothing  at  all?"  asked  the 
King. 

"At  humanity,"  replied  the  Laughing  Farmer.  "I 
was  sent  in  early  life  to  a  great  city  to  learn  a  business, 
and  it  was  there  that  I  first  laughed  on  observing  the 
amusing  vanities  of  man.  And  as  the  vanities  continued, 
so  did  the  laugh.  It  is  not  a  sinister,  uncharitable  laugh, 
for  I  am  very  fond  of  my  fellow  man  in  whatever  station 
1  Mud  him.  I  imagine  that  your  inability  to  laugh  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  you  know  little  of  the  world  and 
your  kind.  l!ut  if  you  will  come  up  to  the  house  I  will 
show  you  some  circus  posters." 

The  King  was  delighted  beyond  measure  at  this  kind 
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invitation,  as  were  the  First  and  Second  Jesters,  and  the 
party  immediately  started  in  the  direction  of  the  house, 
in  the  happy  anticipation  of  a  rare  treat.  They  seated 
themselves  around  a  long-  table,  upon  which  the  Laugh- 
ing' Farmer  placed  a  great  pile  of  circus  posters  of  every 
color  and  description.  The  King-  regarded  them  with 
great  joy,  and  when  the  others  returned  from  the  well 
whither  they  had  gone  for  a  drink,  they  found  the  King 
lying  on  his  chest  on  the  floor,  with  Ins  chin  resting  on 
his  hands,  regarding  the  blue  and  yellow  posters  with 
childish  ddight.  He  didn't  notice  the  reappearance  of 
the  others,  and  they  remained  silent  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  novel  scene. 

"  This  is  a  clown  trying  to  ride  a  trick  mule,''  lie  solil- 
oquized; ''but  I  dare  not  attempt  hilarity  independently 
of  the  string-.  What  beautiful  language!  The  average 
Prime  Minister  has  not  such  a  vocabulary.  And  what 
entrancing  animals!  Why,  it  is  a  liberal  education  to 
study  the  circus  poster!" 

Just  at  this  time  the  King-  began  to  drum  on  the  car- 
pet with  his  toes,  and  to  kick  his  feet  in  the  air.  The 
small  boy  of  the  house,  never  having  seen  a  King  before, 
didn't  know  exactly  what  to  make  of  him;  so  when  he 
entered  at  the  back  door  and  saw  the  cord,  he  thought 
the  other  end  of  it  should  be  made  fast  to  something  to 
prevent  its  subject  from  wandering  away.  With  this 
idea  uppermost  in  his  mind,  he  noiselessly  tied  the  cord 
to  the  knob  of  the  open  door  and  went  out.  lie  had  not 
been  gone  more  than  a  minute  or  so  when  the  wind  blew 
the  door  shut,  which  tightened  the  cord,  and  the  King- 
again  tried  to  laugh. 

"  There  was  no  joke."  said  the  First  Jester,  coming  in  ; 
''  it  was  only  an  accident." 

This  amused  the  King  very  much,  and  the  Laughing 
Farmer  was  so  pleased  at  the  way  in  which  so  powerful 
a  monarch  regarded  it  that  he  said  he  would  unfold  a 
secret.  The  secret  was  to  the  effect  that  during  the  win- 
ter a  circus  made  his  farm  its  quarters.  Out  in  the  barn 
they  had  a  practice  ring,  in  which  youthful  aspirants 
were  taught  to  ride  and  tumble,  and  where  all  the  mys- 
teries of  the  profession  were  laid  bare  to  the  observer. 
Opopouax  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  drop  over  during 
the  season  of  snow,  to  make  a  study  of  it. 

"  I  will  hold  balloons  and  spread  the  carpet  in  the  ring," 
said  the  King.  '•  If  you  don't  believe  me,  let  us  now  go 
out,  and  I  will  show  you  how  I  can  rake  a  ring." 

They  took  him  at  his  word,  and  out  they  went  to  the 
ring,  where  the  King  raked  away  like  a  g'ood  fellow. 
After  he  had  raked  the  ring,  he  said  he  would  like  to  ride 
around  a  few  times  and  study  a  poster. 

Accordingly  a  horse  was  brought,  and  the  King  rode 
around  waving  an  orange-colored  poster,  and  seemed  as 
happy  as  a  small  boy  with  a  new  drum. 

"  Opoponax  is  really  a  very  good  King,"  laughed  the 
Farmer,  as  he  watched  him  flying  around  the  circle,  his 
robe  flying  behind  him  in  the  air,  and  his  crown  bobbing 
up  and  down  in  response  to  the  motion  of  the  horse. 

"A  good  King,"   said  the  First  Jester.      ''I  think  that 
is  too  mild  a  way  of  putting  it.      He  is  a  most  excellent 
person.      He  doesn't  laugh  at  our  jokes,  to  he  sure;   but 
then  he  doe<n't  ask  us  to  explain  them." 
•The  horse  had  slopped,  and  the  King  hopped  down. 

"  I  will  show  you  a  neat  trick,"  said  the  Laughing 
Farmer.  So  he  embraced  the  King,  and  away  they 
whirled  around  the  ring  like  a  wheel,  until  you  couldn't 
tell  where  the  King-  began  or  the  L-iughing  Farmer  ended. 

The  jesters  looked  in  blank  astonishment  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  Laughing  Farmer,  and  said  together: 

"He  will  surely  lose  his  head!" 

And  sure  enough  he  did,  because  when  they  stood  up 
the  Farmer's  head  was  on  the  King's  shoulders,  and  the 
Izmir's  was  on  the  Farmer's. 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  this,"  said  the  King's 


bead.  "Here  I  have  the  body  and  legs  of  a  Farmer, 
with  which  I  can  never  appear  in  court." 

"As  you  are  so  sensitive,"  replied  the  Farmer's  head, 
laughing,  "you  had  better  sta\  on  the  farm,  and  I  will 
run  the  kingdom  with  your  legs.  It  will  be  a  great 
change  for  both  of  us.  In  saying  this  1  want  to  be  under- 
stood as  regretting  the  change  that  has  just  occurred.'' 

"Sir,"  said  the  King's  head,  severely,  "I  am  Opopo- 
nax the  First !'' 

"Pardon  me,"  replied  the  Farmer's  head,  "you  are 
now  only  Opoponax  the  Half.  I  am  the  other  half.  I 
think  that  as  a  King  you  are  now,  so  to  speak,  null  and 
void.  You  aie  better  fitted  for  farming  than  I  am.  be- 
cause you  have  my  muscular  body.  If  I  haven't  your 
knowledge  in  my  agricultural  head,  I  can  depend  on  a 
Prime  Minister  for  guidance.  And  in  the  winter  you  can 
have  a  grand  time  with  the  circus  people.  All  I  want  is 
niy  jack-knife." 

Here  the  Farmer's  head  took  the  knife  from  the  vest 
of  the  other,  and  went  away  laughing  with  the  jesters. 

"It  is  all  right,"  said  the  King's  head.  "I  will  re- 
main on  the  farm,  and  allow  you  to  have  the  throne;  I 
trust  you  may  be  very  happy  on  it,  and  live  a  long  and 
prosperous  life." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  the  Farmer's  head,  "but  wish  to 
impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  this  peculiar  change  is 
quite  as  unpleasant  to  me  as  to  you,  and  I  would  give 
anything  to  have  you  your  old  self  again.  Remove  the 
cord,  Sir  Jester." 

While  he  was  untying  the  cord  the  Farmer's  head 
said, 

"  What  is  that  peculiar  pain  in  this  foot  ?" 

"It  is  the  gout,"  replied  the  King's  head,  "and  you 
v,;uit  to  take  good  care  of  the  body  on  account  of  the 
rheumatism.  Is  there  anything  defective  about  your — 
or  rather  this — my — body;" 

"Nothing-;"  replied  the  Farmer's  head,  "that  I  know 
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of.  Those  legs  will  carry  you  tifty  miles  a  day,  and  you 
have  what  I  have  not." 

"  What,  pray?" 

"A  pair  of  hands,"  replied  the  Farmer's  head,  "that 
will  always  make  you  a  living.  It  is  now  time  to  milk 
the  cows  and  lied  Ilie  horses  for  the  night.  Adieu!" 

"Adieu."  replied  the  King's  head,  trying  in  vain  to 
laugh,  "and  may  you  be  such  a  great  and  good  King- 
that  your  name  shall  become  dear  to  all  the  people,  and 
may  your  fame  lead  the  appreciative  to  name  many  race- 
horses and  standing  collars  after  you." 

And  the  King's  head  went  to  milk  the  cows,  while  the 
Farmer's  head  departed  with  the  jesters  in  the  direction 
of  Axminster  Palace. 

[TO   BE   CONTINUED.] 
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.MISS    KITTY'S    MUST    I'ONY. 

i, -i   .INH  IJII.MKI;  SPEED 

V1.ITT1.K  while  ago  I  told  something  about  my  little 
fricinl  Miss  Kil  t  \  and  her  at  tempi  to  make  a  k  i  teh  en - 
j.-n-di  n.  Thai  was  a  story  of  lasl  s'liiimcr.  This  spring 
she  came  to  her  countr\  IIOIIM'  ill  \earbye  much  earlier 
than  usual,  and  was  very  anxious  l<>  be"in  work  in  a 
flower  'jarden  under  tin-  guidance  ol'  Mr.  Sandy  BtcCosh, 
her  father's  gardener.  But  Iliis  has  heeii  a  eold  and  un- 
kindly spring,  and  prell\  liearlj  the-  u  hole  of  May  passed 
before  there  was  \varuitli  enough  Tor  Miss  Kitty  to  begin 
her  work.  There  promised  lo  he  long-  ilays  for  the  young 
lady,  who  was  an  impatient  little  body,  hut  probably  not 
more  so  than  is  usual.  It.  was  clear  to  me  that  some- 
thin";  must  be  round  Tor  her  to  do.  The  grass  was  not 
vet  strong  enough  on  the  tennis  -courts  for  these  to  be 
played  upon,  and  the  winds  were  so  chill  that  lo  be  com- 
fortable in  the  open  air  it  was  necessary  to  he  in  motion. 
And  surely  no  one.  after  a  long  six  months  in  town,  cared 

to  t je  to  the  country  to  he  shut  np  in  the  house.      Miss 

Kitty  told  me  one  day  that  during  the  winter  she  had  had, 

on   iwo  or  thrt 'casions.  a  donkey  ride   in    the  Central 

Park.  But  with  line  scorn  she  tossed  her  little  head,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  donkey-riding,  with  a  boy  to 
lead  the  beast,  u  as  hut  small  sport  for  a  girl  of  her  age. 
Miss  Kitty  will  -non  be  eleven  years  old  now.  She  said 
that  donkey-riding-  might  be  very  jolly  for  babies,  but  it 
was  too  undignified  for  her  to  enjoy.  You  see.  Miss  Kit- 
|\  i.>  an  only  child,  and  as  she  sees  much  more  of  her  fa- 
ther and  mother  than  of  children  of  her  own  age.  she  has 
many  grown-up  notions  and  grown -up  ways  of  expressing 
•herself. 

This  gave  me  an  idea.  Miss  Kitty  ought  to  have  a 
pony.  But  where  could  one  he  had,  and  how  could  Miss 
Kilty's  mother  be  won  over  to  the  idea  of  trusting  her 
precious  daughter  on  the  back  of  a  little  horse?  These 
were  serious  questions,  for  Near  bye  is  way  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  farmers  do  not  have  any  horses  except 
heavy  animals  fit  for  field-work.  Clearly,  a.  pony  could 
not  be  had  in  that  neighborhood,  and  in  New  York  those 
sufficiently  trained  to  be  ridden  by  a  little  girl  were  held 
by  the  dealers  at  prices  too  fancy  for  me  to  pay.  My 
heart  was  set  on  getting  a  pony  for  Miss  Kitty,  but  how 
I  was  to  do  it  was  a  most  serious  puzzle.  One  day,  while 
out  riding,  I  saw  in  the  pasture  of  one  of  my  neighbors  a. 
small  colt,  the  mother  of  which  had  been  the  mustang 
pony  that  belonged  to  a  boy  who  had  been  a  boarder  with 
this  farmer  several  years  before.  The  colt  was  quite  a 
small  fellow,  and  in  color  a  bright  chestnut.  I  went  up 
to  the  fence,  and  the  colt  came  up  to  where  I  was.  I  dis- 
mounted and  climbed  over  the  fence.  He  did  not  run 
away,  but  rubbed  his  nose  against  me,  and  seemed  as 
friendly  as  a  dog.  I  looked  into  his  mouth,  and  found 
that  lie  was  four  years  old.  This  was  the  very  thing,  I 
thought,  for  he  was  clean-limbed  and  strong,  and  seemed 
as  gentle  as  an  old  lady's  kitten.  Just  about  the  time  L 
had  readied  this  conclusion,  my  neighbor  came  along 
in  his  wagon  and  stopped.  \Ve  exchanged  greet- 
ings. 

"  l>on't  you  want  to  buy  a  race-horse?"  he  asked,  with 

0    smile. 

"Not  exactly  a  race-horse,"  I  answered:  and  then  add- 
ed, interrogatively,  "  1  did  not  know  you  dealt  ill  thor- 
oughbreds." 

"Well,  I  don't,"  he  answered,  "unless  you  call  that 
thing,  a  thoroughbred." 

"Surely  you  don't  wish  lo  sell  him?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  I  do,  if  I  can  find  anybody  fool  enough  to  buy 
him." 

Now  ensued  a  nice  little  discussion  as  lo  the  value  of 
colts  in  general  and  of  this  •  in  particular.  The  up- 
shot of  it  was  that  the  little  fellow  was  brought  down  to 


my  place,  a  hoy  leading  him  by  a  halter,  and  Miss  Kitty 
had  a  pony.  1!\  careful  "-looming,  in  which  process  the 
IOIIL;  hairs  \\ere  I  rimmed  oil',  he  was  immensely  improved 
in  appearance.  Soon  1  heard  a  little  voice  scolding  Dot 
for  some  naii'j  hi  i  ness.  I  lot  was  Miss  Kitty's  fox-terrier. 
I  went  "Hi  into  the  yard  en  and  joined  her. 

"  How  would  yon   like  a  pony.  Miss  Kitty  '."  \  asked. 

"  Oh,  ever  so  much !  Hut  mamma  would  be  afraid  for 
me  to  ride." 

"  Knt  she  let  you  ride  the  donkeys." 

••  Yes;   bul  donkeys  are  not  ponies,  you  know." 

"  Well,  suppose  I  should  get  yon  a  little  fellow  that 
was  half  donkey  and  half  pony,  don't  you  think  she 
would  let  you  ride  him?" 

"  (  >h,  you  are  making  fun,"  she  said. 

With  that  I  took  her  into  the  stable  and  showed  her 
the  little  mule  I  had  bought  that  morn  ing.  I  had  trimmed 
him  up  so  neatly  that,  he  looked  as  little  as  possible  like 
a  donkey.  But  there  were  his  donkey  ears.  Miss  Kitty's 
eyes  evidently  looked  at  these  oftener  than  at  his  trim 
lees  and  stroii"  shoulders.  She  had  been  at  the  horse 
shows  in  New  York,  and  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  and 
made  lo  believe  anything  she  was  told.  Hut  her  faith  in 
me  made  her  doubts  vanish,  and  she  said. 

"  And  may  1  ride-  him  '," 

"  If  your  mother  consents.  And  if  you  like  him,  you 
may  have  him." 

'Oh.  you  dear  old —old  sweetheart!"  she  said.  "Let. 
us  go  ask  mamma  at  once." 

So,  with  the-  mule  following  by  the  halter,  we  went 
over  to  see  Miss  Kilty's  mother.  We  found  that  lady 
pacing  up  and  down  the  piazza  with  a  fur  wrap  on,  al- 
though it  was  well  into  April.  The  consent  of  this  lady 
was  easily  obtained,  for  she  thought  Miss  Kitty's  pony 
was  a  donkey,  whereas  it.  was  only  a  mule.  Miss  Kitty's 
mother  did  not  think  donkeys  in  the  least  dangerous,  for 
she  had  travelled  in  Egypt  when  she  was  a  girl,  and  had 
h-arned  that  the  sluggishness  of  these  deep-braying  long- 
eared  little  brutes  is  all  but  unconquerable.  So  far  in 
our  enterprise  all  had  been  plain  sailing,  and  we  could 
not  do  much  more  until  Miss  Kitty  had  a  saddle  and 
bridle  for  her  steed.  This,  too,  was  an  easy  matter,  for 
in  the  village  there  was  a  long-distance  telephone,  and 
soon  I  had  the  ear  of  a  New  York  saddler,  and  in  a  short 
while  he  had  promised  that  a  little  saddle  and  bridle  and 
whip  should  reach  Nearbye  by  express  the  next  morning. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  a  whip  was  also  ordered.  This  is 
a  good  place  to  say  to  all  young  people  who  shall  ever 
attempt  to  ride  mules,  that  the  whip  is  an  absolutely  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  outlit. 

When  we  had  returned  from  the  villag'e,  Miss  Kitty 
wished  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  stable,  and  of  course  1 
went  with  her.  for  I  had  now  become  more  her  slave  than 
ever. 

"  \Yhal  shall  you  call  him?"  I  asked. 

"Let's  see;  it's  a  boy  name  we  want.  How  would 
Philip  do?" 

"I  don't  think  that  would  do;  that's  too  fine  a  name 
for  a  mule.  Suppose  you  call  him  Bill,  or  Billy?"  I  sug- 
gested . 

"Oh.  that's  what  they  call  goats.  I  don't  like  that  at 
all." 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  stable,  and  the  little  fellow 
looked  at  us  with  friendly  eyes  that  had  never  known 
fear.  He  had  been  brought  np  in  the  farm-yard,  and 
had  been  as  much  a  part  of  the  farmer's  family  as  the 
dogs  and  cats.  The  children  had  played  with  him  and 
ridden  him  from  the  time  he  was  a  year  old,  and  so  he 
had  become  thoroughly  domesticated.  When  the  farmer 
learned  I  hat  he  ate  almost  as  much  as  a  horse,  and  did 
no  useful  work,  he  was  very  anxious  to  sell  him.  He 
had  long  before  "eaten  his  head  oft'."  He  was  a'chest- 
nut,  with  mane  and  tail  inclined  to  be  flaxen,  and  the 
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onlv  white  was  a  diamond-shaped  spot   in  tin-  centre  of 
hi.-,  forehead.      When  Miss  Kitty  saw  this,  she  said: 

"Suppose  we  call  him  Spot?  Then  I  shall  have  Spoi 
and  Dot.'' 

"When  a  horse  has  a  white  spot  like  that  in  his  fore 
head,  it  is  not  called  a  spot."  I  said,  "  but  it  is  o-enerally 
called  a  star." 

"  Wei  1.  thru,  suppose  we  call  him  Star.'"  sin1  said. 

I  did  not  think  that  Star  was  a  very  appropriate  name 
for  a  mule,  hut  I  saw  that  Miss  Kitty's  heart  was  set  on 
making  a  kind  of  match  team,  so  far  as  names  went,  out 
of  her  horse  and  dog,  and  assented  to  this  choice.  The 
dog  was  called  1  lot  because  he  had  a  little  hlack  spot  in 
his  forehead  just  between  his  eyes.  We  took  Star  out 
into  my  pasture  lot,  and  I  asked  Miss  Kitty  if  she  would 
think  it  too  undignified  to  take  a  ride  astride.  She  said 
of  course  not.  She  was  all  little  girl  now,  and  I  don't 
think  that  the  donkeylike  look  of  Star's  ears  worried  her 
in  the  least.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  if  any  one  had 
been  heartless  enough  to  twit  her  about  her  horse's  ears, 
she  would  have  maintained  stoutly  that  they  were  very 
good  ears,  very  handsome  ears  for  a  mule.  So  I  lifted 
her  np,  and  then  led  Star  around  in  a  walk.  He  seemed 
to  like  it,  and  so  did  Miss  Kitty.  Thon  we  I  rotted  a  little, 
and  I  found  that  if  we  went  a  little  faster  than  a  walk, 
that  Star  broke  naturally  into  a  low  canter  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Indian  ponies  of  the  West.  This  was  an 
inheritance  from  his  mother,  and  it  was  most  admirable, 
for  there  is  no  gait  easier  at  once  on  horse  and  rider  than 
this  low  canter,  which  in  the  West  is  called  a  lope,  and 
is  constantly  used  on  the  plains.  I  got  tired  out  long  be- 
fore either  Star  or  Miss  Kitty  showed  fatigue,  and  so 
begged  off  till  morning. 

The  expressman  arrived  with  a  box  from  New  York 
before  I  had  finished  breakfast.  I  had  it  sent  to  the  sta- 
ble, and  then  sent  for  Miss  Kitly.  She  came  in  almost 
breathless  hurry.  We  had  the  box  opened,  and  found  in 
it  a  beautiful  little  side-saddle  of  English  fashion,  with 
three  pommels,  the  third  pommel  fastened  with  a  scre\\. 
.so  that  it  could  he  removed.  And  the  saddle,  as  should 
every  lady's  saddle,  had  three  girths,  a  crupper,  and  a 
breast  strap.  And  the  bridle,  too,  was  a  beauty  in  fail- 
leather.  It  had  a  double  headstall,  a  curb  bit,  and  a 
snaffle,  with  a  rein  for  each.  And  there  was  a  pair  of 
martingales.  The  whip  was  a  pretty  little  thing  that 
looked  like  a  toy,  but  was  capable  of  service.  That  sad- 
dler knows  his  business,  and  if  I  had  his  permission  I 
should  tell  his  name  right  here.  But  he  is  a  modest 
man,  and  might  not  like  it.  I  removed  the  crupper  and 
breast  strap  from  the  saddle,  and  the  curb  bit  and  second 
rein  from  the  bridle.  In  our  ride  that  morning  we  did 
not  mean  to  do  anything  but  very  simple  work,  and  I 
thought  the  less  Miss  Kitty  and  Star  had  to  bother  them. 
the  better  they  would  get  along.  On  second  thought  I 
also  removed  the  third  pommel,  which  probably  is  more 
in  the  way  than  not  when  a  little  girl  takes  her  first  les- 
son in  riding.  When  Star  was  saddled  and  bridled  he 
really  made  a  very  good  appearance,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  ears,  would  have  been  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. But  then  if  it  had  not  been  for  Star's  long  ears, 
we  should  not  have  had  so  plain  sailing  with  Miss  Kitty's 
mother.  So  probably,  as  the  whist  players  say,  honors 
were  easy  on  that  score. 

When  I  lifted  Miss  Kitty  into  the  saddle,  her  cheeks 
were  aglow  with  pleasure,  and  her  blue  eyes  had  in  them 
a  depth  of  light  that  indicated  keen  and  active  enjoyment. 
Before  we  started  out  in  the  country  lanes  —  I  did  not 
mean  that  morning  to  go  on  any  of  the  main  highways 
I  led  Star  into  the  pasture  lot.  so  that  we  could  walk 
around  and  see  whether  all  was  right  or  not.  Four  or 
live  times  we  circled  this,  and  all  seemed  well.  Miss 
Kitty  knew  something  of  driving,  as  she  had  often  held 
the  reins  while  out  with  her  father.  She  knew  that  to 


make  a  horse  go  to  the  right,  she  must  pull  the  right  rein, 
and  if  she  wished  him  to  -o  to  the  left,  the  left  rein.  Star 
knew  this  much  too.  and  so  far  he  was  what  the  horse 
trainers  call  "  bridlewise."  But  surely,  thought  I,  it  won't 
do  for  Miss  Kitty  to  hold  a  rein  in  each  hand,  like  an  old 
woman  driving  to  market,  and  pull  lirst  on  one  and  then 
the  oilier.  She  would  never  he  a  graceful  horsewoman 
in  such  fashion.  Then  1  tried  to  think  how  I  was  taught 
to  hold  the  reins  in  one  hand  and  still  unerringly  irmde 
my  horse.  But  it  was  so  long  since  I  had  learned  to  ride 
that  I  had  clean  forgotten  the  method  of  instruction.  So 
I  concluded  not  to  bother  about  how  to  teach  the  young 
lady,  for  I  rightly  concluded  that  Miss  Kitty  would  do 
u  hat  I  told  her  without  caring-  to  know  the  reason 
why. 

When  I  had  concluded  that  there  was  no  harm  in  Star. 
I  fastened  a  strap  to  the  ring  of  his  bit,  and  passed  it 
through  the  other  ring.  Then  I  mounted,  holding  this 
strap  in  my  right  hand,  and  we  started  out  on  an  unfre- 
quented mountain  road.  For  half  a  mile  we  went  no 
faster  than  a  walk.  Then  there  was  a  steep  hill,  and  I 
went  a  little  faster,  so  that  Star  could  take  his  easy  lope. 
All  the  while  I  explained  to  Miss  Kitty  as  best  I  could 
what  she  should  do.  We  got  along-  famously,  and  did  a 
good  four  miles  before  reaching  home.  Then  in  the  pas 
ture  lot  I  let  Miss  Kitty  ride  Star  without  the  leading  rein. 
1  walked  by  her  side,  and  she  guided  her  mule  pony  one 
way  and  another  at  pleasure.  This.  I  think,  was  doing 
very  nicely  for  a  lirst  lesson. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  the  same  exercises  were  gone 
through  with.  On  the  fourth  day  we  took  our  four-mile 
ride,  and  then  in  the  pasture  lot  I  let  Miss  Kitty  walk,  trot, 
and  canter  about,  while  I  stood  and  looked  on  without  at- 
tempting to  follow.  All  went  well,  and  I  was  persuaded 
the  next  day  to  let  Miss  Kitty  and  Star  go  it  alone  without 
the  leading  rein.  This  I  did.  and  without  mishap.  After 
about  ten  days  we  took  to  the  big  roads.  Our  first  un- 
happy adventure  was  when  a  big  cur-dog  ran  barking  at 
our  heels.  Star  got  frightened  and  ran  into  a  ditch  on 
the  side  of  the  road.  Miss  Kitty  was  scared  too,  but  more 
scared  at  the  dog  than  at  anything  Star  might  do  to  her. 
I  was  glad  that  this  had  happened,  as  no  harm  came  of  it, 
for  it  is  very  hurtful  for  one  just  learning  to  ride  to  have 
an  idea  that  the  exercise  is  devoid  of  danger.  Such  per- 
sons are  apt  to  become  reckless,  and  so  invite  disaster. 
This  fearlessness  in  an  ignorant  person  is  only  less  advan- 
tageous than  too  much  timidity.  Both  need  to  be  over- 
come. So  I  told  Miss  Kitty  that  she  must  watch  Star, 
and  when  lie  was  likely  to  become  frightened,  she  must 
reassure  him,  and  supply  him  with  the  courage  that  he- 
lacked.  I  also  told  her  that  a  thoroughly  frightened 
horse  was  frequently  uncontrollable  except  by  main  force, 
and  was  as  irresponsible  as  a  madman.  Now  we  were 
ready  to  give  an  exhibition,  and  Kitty's  mother  and  fa- 
ther were  invited  to  the  pasture  lot  to  see  Miss  Kitty 
ride. 

Miss  Kitty  took  Star  around  in  a  walk,  in  a  trot,  and  a 
canter.  She  turned  him  this  way  and  that  with  only  the 
left  hand,  and  both  pony  and  rider  seemed  to  like  the  per- 
formance. There  is  mighty  little  of  the  mule  in  Star, 
after  all.  The  father  and  mother  were  delighted,  and  the 
latter  would  have  sent  off  at  once  to  a  tailor  to  have  made 
for  her  daughter  a  regular  riding-habit  with  a  high  hat, 
1'robably  Miss  Kitty  would  have  liked  this;  but  I  per- 
suaded  the  mother  to  wait  for  that  until  they  went  to  New 
York  in  the  fall,  when  they  could  buy  a  real  pony — all 
hor>e.  and  no  mule  at  all — and  send  their  charming  little 
daughter  to  riding-school,  where  her  equestrian  education 
could  be  completed  by  some  master  in  the  art.  But  I  am 
sure  that  even  when  Miss  Kitty  becomes  a  fine  young 
lady,  as  surely  she  will,  and  gallops  through  the  Park-  on 
a  Kentucky  thoroughbred,  she  will  always  fondly  remem- 
ber her  little  long-eared  Star — her  first  pony. 
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LITTLE    GIRL    FACING-BOTH-WAYS.— (Fj-oni  /'uiieh.) 


A    SOI'TH    AFI.'ICAX    INCIDENT. 

THE    \'AIN    MIINKF.Y 

Tnr  monk, \    said   ti>  himself,  said  he. 

"There  is  nothing  else  tlial    looks  like  me;'' 

And  a   little   bird. 

Who  had  overheard, 

Laughed  so  hard  that   lie   fell  1'roin  the  tree. 


A    REASON 

"On,  Willie  dear,"  said  his  mot IHT,  "why  do  you  whine  so?" 
'"'Pause  I  don't  want  to  fordet  liow,"  answered  Willie. 


AN   OPINION. 

"WHAT  sort  of  a  lialiy  is  your  nrw  brother,  Abner?'7 
"  I  Hi.  he's  just  like  my  other  new  In-other.      Couldn't  tell  'em 
apart,  if  it  wasn't  that  his  name  is  different 


DOROTHY'S    RESOLVE. 

••  I  KNOW  what  I'd  do  if  I'd  been  one  of  Mrs.  Twemlow's  little 
girls,"  said  Dorothy,  giving;  her  mother's  hand  an  affectionate 
squeeze. 

••  \Vliat  would  you  do,  Dorothy  '!"  asked  her  mother. 
"I'd  run  away,  and  tome  and  live  with  you  and  papa,"  said 
Dorothy. 

# — 

A    COMMISSION. 

WALTER  had  lieen  collerting  coins  for  some  time,  and  one 
morning  at  breakfast  he  asked, 

"  I'apa.  do  yon  go  down  town  to  make  money  ?" 

"  Yes."  said'  his  'father.      "Why  ?" 

"I  wish  you  would  make  me  a  set  of  United  States  gold  dol- 
lar-." said  Walter. 


WILLIE'S    (^r 
"PAPA,"  said  Willie. 
••  Well,"  said  papa. 
"If  stones  were  crullers,  eonld  \\e  eat  'em  !" 


AT    BREAKFAST. 

•JACK,  will  \on  have  some  shad?"  asked  Jack's  father. 
-  Yei  h.  plea86,"  '-aid  Jack.      "  (Hve  me  a  bone  to  pick." 

THE    OWL. 

'I'm:  owl   \\iih   Ins  saiiecrlike  eyes 
May   appear  exceedingly    wise — 
Km    I    think  lie's  a  stupid   thing. 
He  doesn't    even  know  how  to  sing — 
And   sleeps  while   there's  a    ra\    of  light. 
Then    wonders   why   lie  can't    rest    at    ni^ht. 


A    CRITICISM. 

"1'Al'A,"  said  Jimmielioy,  after  he  had  inspected  the  new 
baby's  hand,  "  Ibis  boy  hasn't  anything  but  little'  lingers  ou  his 
hands  --is  thai  ri"'ht  ?" 


'I'WO    HALVES    MAKE    A    HOLE. 

"  WHY  do  yon  din  two  holes,  Jinimie?"  asked  his  uncle,  as  he 
met  his  industrious  nephew  on  the  beach. 

"I've  only  dni;  one  hole.      Those  are  only  hall's. "said  .limmie. 


A    HARD    ORDER    TO    FILL. 
POLI.V.   "Tell  me  a  story,  nurse." 
Ni  i;si:.   ••  Very  well,  liouey.      What  '11  it  be  ah,, m  .'" 
1'iiii.v.    "Oh — about  a  —  about    a   dwarf  two  miles  hii;h  who 
lived  on  a  mountain  that  was  so  small  you  couldn't  see  it." 


THE    GREAT    POINT. 
••  ARE  snails  awful  slow,  papa  ?"  asked  Marjorie. 

Very,  very  slow."  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  would  we  be  any  faster  if  we  had  to  carry  our  house 
about  with  us  wherever  we  went  .'" 


IT  LOOKED  EASY. 

"  I'Al'A."  said  Willie,  on  his  lirst  day  in  the  mountains,"! 
want  a  cloud." 

••  Yon  can't   yet  a  cloud,  my  boy." 

"  Yes,  \on  can.  papa.  There's  one  up  ou  that  mountain  now, 
and  you  e-ni  go  up  and  tie  a  rope  to  it.  and  lead  it  down;  oh, 
aw  ful  eas\ ." 


THE    DIFFERENCE. 

"  SEE  the  eagles,"  said  Archie,  sitting  on  the  fence. 
"  Those  aren't  eagles.  They're  sea-gulls,"  said  Adams.   "  Eag'les 
begins  with  E,  and  sea-gulls  begins  with  C." 


A    DRAWBACK. 

"How  many  brothers  have  you,  Jennie  ?"'  askeil  a  visitor. 
"Free — on'y  two  of  'em's  dirls,"  said  Jennie. 


; 


m      M 


PROOF. 

"  WllEN    I   WAS    A    LITTLE   GIRL — "   Jl.MMIEKOY    1JEGAN. 

"Yuir    NEVKU    WEItE    A    I.1TTLF.   GIRL,  JlMMI KltOY,"  SAIP   THE   VISITOR. 

"YlS.     I     WAS,"    UETUUNED    JlMMlEUOV-       4il    WORK    PRESSES     TII,L   I 

\\  AS    '."IN1     t,\     I  ..I'll." 
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AX    OCEAN    TOBOGGAN  SLIDE.— [SKK  STORY  ON  PAGE  702.] 
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1 1 E  R  BE  RT'S   REVENGE. 

'•  VTOU'Ll.  IK-  sorry  for  this  some  day!"  said  Herbert, 

1      angrily. 

"Son-y  nothing."  retorted  Dwight  Hardy.  "And  if 
you  don't,  uanl  your  head  punched,  you  had  better  leave 
my  sister  alone.  She  doesn't  need  your  help.  Charlie 
and  [  can  give  her  all  the  toboggan  rides  she  wants. 
Can't  we,  Charlie  ;" 

"I  guess  \ve  ran,"  replied  Dwight'.s  younger  brother; 
"and  anyhow,  I  don't  believe  May  wants  to  ride  with  a 
fellow  whose  father  has  been  in  State-prison." 

The  boys  had  arrayed  themselves  in  bathing  suits,  and 
stood  waiting  for  some  of  the  more  courageous  girls  of 
the  Hilltop  Sunday-school  picnic  party,  who  had  promised 
to  venture  upon  the  water  toboggan  at  the  shore.  Her- 
bert had  suggested  to  May  Hardy's  brothers  that  he  take 
Mav  on  his  toboggan  if  she  were  willing.  Mr.  Hardy  was 
a  very  wealthy  man,  and  D wight,  and  ( 'harlie  were  more 
conscious  of  their  father's  and  their  importance  than  any 
boy  should  be.  They  therefore  rather  curtly  declined 
Herbert's  polite  ott'er.  although  they  were  notoriously 
neglectful  of  their  sister;  and  when  Herbert  showed  his 
resentment  at  the  slight,  the  talk  became  decidedly  ani- 
mated. Finally,  when  Herbert  heard  the  words  "State- 
prison,"  he  sprang  forward  to  punish  the  boy  who  had 
dared  to  insult  his  father's  good  name.  To  Herbert's  dis- 
comfiture, Mr.  Thorp,  the  boys'  Sunday-schoolteacher  ap- 
peared just  then. 

"The  gii'ls  are  ready,"  Mr.  Thorp  began.  "Why, 
boys,  what's  the  matter?  Fighting,  Herbert?" 

Herbert  retired,  abashed.  He  could  not  explain  that 
although  his  father  had  been  in  prison,  his  innocence  had 
been  fully  established  by  the  death-bed  confession  of  the 
real  criminal.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  that  his  father 
had  died  in  middle  life,  broken  in  spirit  and  fortune,  nor 
that  his  mother  and  himself  had  removed  to  Hilltop 
hoping  that  the  story  of  their  misfortunes  would  not  fol- 
low them.  In  spite  of  the  hard  luck  which  Herbert  had 
faced  in  his  fifteen  years'  experience  with  the  world,  lie 
was  rarely  unhappy.  Perhaps  the  reason  was  that  he 
knew  what  real  troubles  are,  and  tritles  did  not  affect 
him;  but  the  knowledge  that  his  and  his  mother's  secret 
had  been  found  out  was  too  much  for  his  peace  of  mind. 
He  cared  even  less  on  his  own  account  than  for  his  gen- 
tle mother,  whose  sorrows  had  already  made  her  old,  and 
who  was  at  that  moment  sitting  alone  at  home  thinking 
only  of  her  boy. 

On  the  appearance  of  their  teacher,  all  the  children  ex- 
cept Herbert  ran  to  the  toboggan  slide,  and  were  soon 
riding  swiftly  down  the  incline,  and  splashing  merrily 
about  in  the  water  at  its  foot. 

"Come  on,  Herbert,"  said  one  or  two  of  the  boys. 
"  Don't  mind  those  Hardys.  Nobody  cares  what  they 
say." 

But  Herbert's  pleasure  was  spoiled,  and  he  refused  to 
be  comforted.  He  stood  at  the  top  of  the  slide  in  a  very 
resentful  mood,  watching  the  fun  as  the  bathers  sped 
swiftly  down  and  toiled  up  to  the  top  of  the  incline 
again.  Suddenly  the  desire  for  revenge  shot  through  his 
mind,  but  how  to  accomplish  his  desire  he  could  not  de- 
cide. At  length  he  decided  to  ride  down  the  slide  a 
few  times,  just  to  get  his  bearings  and  hit  upon  a  plan 
for  punishing  the  Hardys. 

Even  with  nobody  to  share  his  toboggan,  the  ride  was 
glorious,  and  Herbert  climbed  up  to  the  starting-point 
with  less  bitterness  of  spirit  than  when  he  went  down. 
He  lost  still  more  of  it  on  the  second  trip,  and  after  he 
had  ridden  half  a  dozen  times,  be  was  ready  to  admit 
that,  after  all,  life  without  the  Hardys  might  be  worth 
living  even  to  a  boy  whose  father  had  been  imprisoned 
for  another  man's  crime. 

Suddenly,  as  he  reached  the  top  of  the  slide,  and  turned 


to  place  his  toboggan  in  position  to  descend  again,  he 
heard  a  scream  from  May  Hardy,  and  shouts  for  help 
from  her  brothers.  Herbert's  opportunity  for  revenge 
had  come.  Should  he  take  \i'. 

The  toboggan  carrying  the  three  Hardys  had  sailed 
out  into  deeper  water  than  usual,  and  May  Hardy,  who 
was  already  tired  with  swimming  and  climbing,  became 
frightened  and  sank.  As  she  went  down  she  clutched 
wildly  at  Dwight,  who  struggled  violently  to  free  himself, 
and  finally  sank  out  of  sight  with  his  sister.  Meanwhile 
Charlie  Hardy  was  floundering  wildly  about,  attempting 
to  help,  but  unable  to  do  so,  and  becoming  more  terror 
stricken  every  second.  Nobody  was  near,  and  the  only 
boat  in  sight  was  two  hundred  feet  away.  The  other 
children  were  either  climbing  up  for  another  slide  or 
waiting  at  the  top  for  Herbert  to  start.  Delay  might  be 
fatal.  Would  Herbert  delay? 

With  a  run  and  a  spring  the  boy  started  down  the  in- 
cline at  a  speed  which  promised  to  take  him  with- 
in reach  of  the  struggling  children.  But  alas  for  the 
mistakes  of  human  calculations!  His  toboggan  buried 
its  nose  in  water  at  the  foot  of  the  slide  and  sank,  while 
Herbert  went  heels  over  head.  He  rose  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  almost  immediately,  and  struck  out  toward 
the  three  Hardys,  propelling  his  toboggan.  He  reached 
Charlie  first,  and  pushing  the  toboggan  toward  the  shriek- 
ing lad,  commanded  him  to  grab  it  and  go  ashore.  Charlie 
obeyed,  and  ran  swiftly  for  the  boat.  Herbert  did  not 
pause  an  instant,  but  seizing  the  Hardys'  toboggan,  swam 
to  the  spot  where  Dwight  and  May  were  sinking  and  re- 
appearing, the  girl  almost  fainting,  and  the  boy  strug- 
gling desperately  to  keep  both  their  heads  above  wa- 
ter. 

"  Here,  Dwight,"  said  Herbert,  as  he  reached  them, 
"you  get  ashore  with  the  help  of  this  toboggan,  and  I  can 
save  your  sister.  Leave  her  to  me,  will  you?" 

Dwight  grasped  the  toboggan  and  managed  to  shake 
himself  free  from  his  now  unconscious  sister,  while  Her- 
bert seized  her  by  the  hair,  and  keeping  her  nose  and 
mouth  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  began  to  swim 
toward  the  shore.  None  of  the  children  had  been  far 
beyond  his  depth,  and  Herbert  was  soon  able  to  touch  the 
bottom  with  his  feet.  By  that  time  plenty  of  help  was  at 
hand,  and  May  was  carried  quickly  into  a  hotel  near  by 
and  there  revived. 

"That  was  very  bravely  done,  my  boy,"  said  Mr. 
Thorp  to  Herbert.  " 

"  It  wasn't  much,"  replied  Herbert,  who  thought  with 
shame  of  his  plan  of  revenge.  "Anybody  could  have 
done  it  if  he  hadn't  been  frightened.  The  water  was 
hardly  over  their  heads." 

"That's  just  the  point,"  said  the  teacher.  "The  abil- 
ity to  keep  your  head  above  water  at  times  of  danger  is 
about  as  important  as  anything  I  know." 

Herbert  was  confused  by  the  praise  far  more  than  by 
the  danger  he  had  faced,  and  when  he  found  words  to 
protest  that  he  had  done  nothing  extraordinary,  Mr. 
Thorp  was  walking  towards  the  hotel. 

But  Herbert's  triumph  came  when  Dwight  extended 
his  hand  in  the  presence  of  the  other  boys  and  said: 

"  Herbert,  you're  a  brick,  and  I've  been  an  awful  cad. 
I'm  ashamed  for  the  way  I  acted,  and  I  hope  you  and 
the  other  fellows  won't  lay  it  up  against  me." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Herbert,  after  the  awkward 
fashion  of  all  boys,  who  hate  scenes  and  "making  up'' 

"that's  all  right.  You'd  have  done  the  same  thing  if 
you  had  been  in  my  place.  You  were  a  little  rattled  in 
the  water,  that's  all;  and  we  won't  say  anything  more 
about  the— the  other." 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  "the  other,"  and  none 
of  Herbert's  playmates  except  the  Hardys  have  yet  heard 
the  real  reason  why  he  and  his  mother  came  to  Hilltop 
to  live. 
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KIT. 

BY    W.  R.  MACKAY. 
II.— "KIT'S     CAMP." 

AT  the  head  of  Clear  Creek  Canon,  a  little  above  where 
the  mining  town  of  Central  City  now  stands,  there 
are  two  gulches,  running  into  one  deep  gulch  at  the  low- 
er ends  and  enclosing  a  hill  between  them.  To  the  trav- 
eller of  1892  the  gulches  are  dry  with  dust  and  gravel, 
and  the  hills  all  around  are  rocky  and  bare,  without  so 
much  as  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  tree;  and  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that,  not  so  many  years  ago,  brawling  mountain 
streams,  filled  with  trout,  ran  down  those  gulches,  and 
that  those  hills  and  ravines  were  so  thick 
with  pine  and  fir  and  cedar  that  a  man 
might  lose  his  way  in  going  only  a  mile 
from  one  mining  camp  to  another. 

Yet  so  it  was;  and  on  that  hill  between 
the  gulches,  with  only  a  falling  log  cabin 
and  dilapidated  chimney  to  tell  of  it  to- 
day, were  the  rude  log  homes  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  men.  They  had  been  built 
with  some  pretence  of  regular  streets,  and 
saloons  and  gambling -houses  were  thick 
in  every  block,  and  did  a  bad  and  thriv- 
ing business  day  and  night,  for  "  Missouri 
City"  was  the  centre  of  the  gold-mining 
region  of  Colorado.  It  was  almost  entire- 
ly "surface"  mining  then  (turning  the 
water  of  the  mountain  streams  aside  into 
roughly  made  sluices,  and  searching  the 
natural  beds  of  the  torrents  and  the  bot- 
toms of  the  sluices  for  gold),  and  all  clay 
long  the  sound  of  axes  was  in  the  air,  cut- 
ting the  timber  for  the  sluices  and  for 
fires,  and  for  building  cabins  in  which  to 
live;  and  far  into  the  night,  and  often  all 
night  long,  the  saloons  and  gambling- 
houses  were  in  full  swing. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  near  the  right-hand  gulch, 
was  a  mining  camp  of  a  few  log  cabins. 
They  were  roughly  built  of  unhewn  logs, 
unplastered,  with  no  other  furniture  than  a  dry-goods 
box  for  a  table  and  cots  of  pine  branches  and  blankets 
for  beds.  The  camp  was  like  hundreds  of  others  scat- 
tered through  the  mountains,  mere  shelters  for  men 
whose  every  thought  was  spent  on  getting  gold,  and  no- 
thing to  distinguish  one  camp  from  another.  But  this 
one  little  group  of  log  houses  had  a  name  of  its  own, 
and  was  known  throughout  the  foot-hills  from  Denver 
to  James's  Peak  as  "  Kit's  Camp." 

Men  tramped  miles  over  the  mountains  to  see  it  with 
their  own  eyes.  There  wasn't  a  camp  that  didn't  feel 
itself  still  linked  with  the  old  home  beyond  the  plains, 
through  knowing  that  a  child  life  lived  in  the  midst  of 
all  their  rough  and  wild  surroundings;  and  the  dwell- 
ers in  Missouri  City  fought  with  each  other  in  being  the 
first  to  tell  the  stranger  within  their  gates:  "This  ain't 
nothin',  stranger;  wait  till  ye  see  our  Kit.  A  baby.' 
Ye  hear  me?  A  live  baby;  an' the  only  one  in  Colorado!" 

No  one  knew  anything  more  about  the  child  than  the 
simple  fact  that  he  was  there.  Jim  and  his  friends  had 
kept  their  own  counsel,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Jim 
was  in  some  way  related  to  the  boy.  Every  one  was  too 
intent  upon  his  own  affairs  to  trouble  himself  about  his 
neighbors',  and  any  curiosity  which  they  might  have  had 
was  lost  in  the  greater  and  never-ceasing  wonder  that  a 
child  should  be  there  at  all.  He  was  "  Jirn  Peters's  Kit," 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Kit  himself  was  sitting  in  the  doorway  of  the  largest 
cabin  on  this  September  evening,  beating  a  tattoo  on 


a  tin  cup  with  a  knife  by  way  of  welcome  to  a  man 
coming  slowly  up  the  hill.  A  year  and  a  half  had  gone 
by  since  Jim  had  waded  witli  him  in  his  arms  to  the 
shore,  and  his  handsome  little  face  was  browned  with 
sun  and  wind,  and  lie  was  as  healthy  and  strong  as  plain 
food  and  the  pure,  fresh  mountain  air  could  make  him. 
He  had  outgrown  the  little  velvet  waist  and  plaid  skirt, 
which  had  been  replaced  by  rougher  nondescript  gar- 
ments of  Jim's  own  manufacture;  they  were  not  vn-v 
stylish  in  cut,  and  the  seams  were  decidedly  "bunchy," 
but  Jim  took  great  pride  in  them,  and  would  turn  Kit 
round  to  show  off  the  strong  points  of  them:  "Made  'em 
all  myself,  every  stitch  of  'em,  an'  I  never  held  a  needle 
afore!" 


KIT    KEPT    UP    A    CONTINUOUS    CHATTER,  TO    JIM'S    GREAT    DELIGHT. 


The  man  coming  up  the  hill  had  a  pick  and  shovel  on 
his  shoulder,  and  he  waved  his  free  hand  in  answer  to 
the  clattering  welcome;  and  at  that  the  child  ran  with  a 
joyful  shout  to  meet  him,  and  the  man  threw  down  the 
pick  and  shovel  and  caught  him  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
him,  and  then  set  him  on  the  ground  and  stood  back  ad- 
miringly :  "Why,  Kit,  you've  growed  !  I  declare  you've 
growed  since  mornin' ;  I  never  see  such  a  child  !" 

Kit  laughed  delightedly.  "  I'm  mos'  big  as  you;  ain't 
I,  Jim?  An',  Jim,  you  mils'  make  me  a  pair  o'  pants  an' 
take  me  wiz  you  to  wash  gold." 

"  I'm  goin'  to,  Kit,"  he  replied,  taking  up  his  tools  and 
going  towards  the  cabin.  "I've  been  turnin'  them  pants 
over  in  my  mind;  an'  thinkin',  mebbe,  I  could  slit  one. 
o'  the  legs  of  an  old  pair  o'  mine  an'  sew  'em  up  royal  for 
you.  But  it's  the  upper  fixin's  that  fetches  me;  I  ain't 
caught  on  to  that,  somehow." 

They  went  into  the  cabin,  and  Jim  lighted  the  fire  and 
began  to  get  ready  the  supper,  Kit  putting  the  tin  plates 
and  tin  cups  on  the  primitive  table,  and  keeping  up  a 
continuous  chatter,  to  Jim's  great  delight,  as  he  ran  here 
and  there. 

"Just  to  think,"  Jim  said,  half  to  himself,  as  he  turned 
the  sputtering  bacon  he  was  frying — "  to  think  that  I  was 
goin'  to  drop  you  onto  somebody,  to  get  rid  o'  you.  Why, 
there  wouldn't  be  no  livin'  without  you,  Kit.  you  know." 

"There  wouldn't  be  no  one  to  take  care  o'  you,  Jim," 
replied  Kit,  shaking  his  head  with  a  self-importance  that 
was  very  funny,  but  which  Jim  took  in  all  seriousness; 
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"an'  the  table  wouldn't  gat  set,  an'  there  wouldn't  be  110 
one  to  \vateh  fi.i-  you  at  the  door.  I'm  glad  you  took  me 
oil'  that— that— 

"  Steamboat."  said  Jim. 

"  That— steamboat  that  was—"  lie  stopped  again. 

"  Busted,"  suggested  Jim. 

''Busted."  repeated  Kit,  gravely.  "An'  I'm  goin'  to 
have  a  gun  an'  shoot  wabbits,  an'  Dan  says — they're 
eomin'  now."  and  he  broke  oft'  suddenly,  and  ran  to  the 
door;  and  in  a  moment  more  the  other  men  came  in. 

They  were  the  same  rough,  good-natured  men  as  when 
thev  had  stood  around  Kit  on  the  bluff  by  the  river,  only 
now  their  clothes  were  old  and  patched,  and  their  faces 
browned  and  bearded.  And  after  supper  they  sat  around 
on  the  cabin  floor  by  the  light  of  the  fire  and  smoked 
their  pipes,  while  Kit  nestled  close  to  Jim.  who  had  one 
arm  around  him. 

"It's  just  th  row  in'  ourselves  away,"  Dan  Brown  was 
saying,  "to  stay  here  any  longer.  The  best  claims  was 
all  took  before  we  come,  an'  for  the  last  two  weeks  it's 
been  all  work  an'  no  pay." 

"Hardly  seen  the  color  o'  gold  in  all  the  dirt  we've 
dug  an'  sluiced  for  a  month,"  assented  Jack  Williams; 
"an'  them  sutlers  at  Missouri  charge  ten  prices  for  every 
bite  we  buy." 

"Tliis  gold-washin'  is  about  played  out,  anyway."  said 
another.  "There's  got  to  be  reg'lar  minin' done  afore 
long,  an'  them  that's  got  the  money  are  the  men  that's 
goiu'  to  win." 

"  I  seen  that  red-headed  fellow  from  Californy,  him 
they  call  'Brick  Top,'  down  in  the  gulch  today,"  said 
Dan,  "air  he  was  full  of  goin'  back  where  he  come 
from. " 

Jim  nodded:  ''I  seen  him  too;  an'  he  says  that  no- 
thin1  but  stamp-mills  an'  deep  minin'  will  ever  get  the 
real  gold  out.  He's  comin1  up  here  to-night." 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken  when  a  step  was  heard 
outside,  and  the  expected  visitor  lounged  in  and  seated 
himself  carelessly  on  the  box  which  served  as  a  table: 
"  Evenin',  pards.  Thought  as  how  I'd  drop  in  an' say 
good-by;  I'm  goin'  back  to  Californy." 

"  You're  makin'  a  short  stay  ?" 

"Sho!  nothiii'  here  but  dirt  now;  an'  if  I  liev  to  dig 
for  the  shiners,  give  me  the  Sierras  every  time !  That's 
a  fine  boy  you've  got,"  he  added,  looking  at  Kit;  "but 
sluice  me  dry  if  I  ever  heerd  of  bringin'  a  child  to  the 
diggin's  afore;  it  rakes  the  pile!  His  mammy  dead  ?" 

Jim  stroked  the  little  head  and  drew  him  closer.  "  He 
ain't  got  no  mammy,  an'  no  pappy — they  was  drownded: 
— there  ain't  no  one  but  me." 

"Drownded  '.  Sho!  you  don't  say?  But  I  reckoned 
his  mammy  was  dead,  by  the  cut  of  his  jib;  they're  the 
curiousest  clothes  I  ever  seen." 

Jim's  face  got  red,  and  the  other  men  laughed,  and 
Dan  Brown  broke  in:  "Them's  only  his  workin'  rig. 
Show  him  your  circus  clothes,  Kit.  Bring  out  the  span- 
gles." 

Kit  jumped  up  and  ran  to  a  box  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  and  brought  the  faded  little  velvet  blouse  with 
its  tarnished  gilt  buttons,  and  the  plaid  skirt  and  stock- 
ings the  stockings  having  little  more  than  the  legs  left 
— and  laid  them  out  with  pride  upon  the  table. 

"  Now  you're  shoutin' '"  exclaimed  the  red-headed  man. 
"  Why,   you    was  dressed   like  a  Californy  nabob,  Kit." 
He  took  up  the  little  clothes  and  held  them  ag-ainst  the 
child,   and  then  tossed   them   back    upon    the  table   and 
turned  to  go:  "  Good-by,  Kit.      C4ood  luck  to  ye,  pards. 
"  '  I'm  a  Californy  miner  with   my  pick  an'  iron  pan, 
An'  I'm  always  goiu'   to  strike  it   rich — to-mormu .'  " 

And  they  heard  him  singing  till  the,  distance  closed  him 
in. 

They  sat  silent  for  some  minutes  after  he  had  gone. 
Kit  had  nestled  down  again  in  his  favorite  place  by  Jim's 


knee.  "Jim,"  the  boy  said,  suddenly,  "why  don't  fee 
go  to  Californy  an'  st'ike  it  wieh  '." 

"Listen  to  him!"  said  Jim,  looking  round  upon  the 
others  admiringly.  "You've  got  more  sense,  Kit,  than 
the  whole  lot  of  us.  What  do  you  say,  Dan?  Speak 
up,  the  rest  o'  ye.  I  vote  with  Kit,  an'  I'm  ready  to 
start  to-morrow." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  way.  They  had  worked  out 
their  claim  and  had  saved  their  money,  and  their  free, 
untrammelled  life  had  woven  its  charm  around  them, 
and  they  were  ready  for  any  new  venture  which  might 
open.  Dan  knew  where  they  could  get  a  pair  of  good 
stout  mules  to  carry  Kit  and  their  traps  as  far  as  Den- 
ver, and  there  they  could  buy  a  wagon  and  go  to  any 
point  they  might  choose. 

The  change  of  plan  was  heartily  accepted  by  all.  This 
was  Monday  night,  and  on  Wednesday  morning  they 
would  start  at  daybreak  on  their  new  road. 

Before  they  turned  in  for  the  night  Jim  went  to  the 
door  to  close  it,  and  he  stood  there  so  long  that  one  of  the 
men  asked  him  if  he  was  "  lookin'  for  ghosts"? 

"No,"  he  replied;  "but  I'm  lookin'  at  somethin'  I 
never  seen  before;  the  clouds  look  as  if  they  was  afire." 

The  others  came  out,  and  all  stood  together,  wonder- 
ing what  it  might  mean.  West  and  north  and  south  the 
skies  were  lighted  up  with  fires — not  flickering  and  un- 
certain gleams,  but  a  steady,  continuous  glow.  During 
the  day  the  air  had  been  thick  and  hazy  as  if  with  smoke, 
but  the  hills  and  the  pine  woods  had  intei-cepted  am' 
view  of  the  cause,  even  if  they  had  thought  that  it  might 
be  a  forest  fire.  Now  it  was  plain  that  it  was  not  only 
a  fire,  but  that  it  must  be  of  great  extent  and  burning 
steadily.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  how  far  it  might  be 
away,  but  the  night  was  still  and  with  hardly  a  breath 
of  wind,  and  there  could  be  no  immediate  danger.  So 
they  came  again  inside  and  shut  the  door. 

But  early  next  morning  men  came  hurrying  in  from 
mining  camps  beyond,  and  reported  the  woods  on  fire  on 
every  side,  and  spreading  rapidly.  The  wind,  too,  had 
risen,  and  was  blowing  from  the  west,  and  the  air  was 
not  only  thick  with  smoke,  but  full  of  the  smell  of  burn- 
ing. By  noon  the  alarm  was  general,  and  the  work  in 
the  gulches  stopped,  and  all  Missouri  City  poured  itself 
out  to  fight  the  fires.  It  was  an  army  of  men  with  picks 
and  shovels  and  axes,  fighting  to  save  their  homes  and 
to  beat  back  the  flames.  They  made  trenches,  they  piled 
up  earth,  they  cut  down  trees,  they  lighted  back  fires. 
They  drew  the  line  of  defence  in  a  half-circle,  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  all  that  afternoon  and  night  every  man 
who  had  so  much  as  a  dollar  to  lose  worked  hard  and 
desperately. 

By  sunrise  Wednesday  morning  they  had  won  the 
hard-fought  fight.  The  course  of  the  fire  was  stayed, 
and  Missouri  City  and  the  camps  around  it  were  saved. 
Nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  check  any  fires  that 
might  start  inside  the  line  from  burning  embers  carried 
by  the  wind,  and  to  set  guards  to  see  that  it  was  cared 
for. 

Then  the  workers  returned  to  their  homes,  and  Missouri 
City,  which  from  Tuesday  until  Wednesday  noon  had 
been  as  solitary  and  deserted  as  a  city  of  the  dead,  again 
took  on  its  customary  noise  and  bustle  and  excitement, 
increased  by  the  clamor  of  voices  discussing  the  events  of 
the  fire,  and  with  a  prospect  of  being  worse  rather  than 
better  for  the  experience  through  which  it  had  gone. 

In  the  gray  dawn  of  that  Wednesday  morning  two 
mules  laden  with  miners'  tools,  and  accompanied  by  five 
bearded  men  in  patched  and  well-worn  clothes,  were 
climbing  toilsomely  up  the  long  Smith's  Hill  by  Clear 
Creek  Canon.  They  stopped  to  rest  upon  the  top  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  disappeared  from  sight  behind  it. 

And  011  one  of  the  mules  was  Kit. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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"BUTTERCUP." 

BY  MARY  V.   WORSTELL. 

J  NEVER  knew  who  gave  her  the  name  "Buttercup." 
I  rather  think  it  was  bestowed  years  ago,  when  Pin- 
afore was  the  rage,  by  some  girl  long  since  graduated. 
There  was  a  tradition  in  the  school  that  her  real  name 
was  Mrs.  O'Neil,  but  this  name  had  grown  rusty  from 
disuse;  and,  indeed,  she  might  as  well  have  had  no  name 
at  all,  for  nearly  all  the  remarks  made  to  her  were: 
"Have  you  some  nice  oranges  to-day?"  or,  "When  will 
you  bring  some  more  of  those  delicious  red  apples  ?"  or, 
"  Have  you  no  red  bananas?" 

Buttercup,  you  must  know,  sold  fruit  to  the  scholars 
who  attended  "Miss  Plielps's  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies."  Miss  Phelps  knew  that  Buttercup 
belonged  to  that  small  and  select  class  known  as  "  the 
worthy  poor,"  and  so  had  given  her  permission  to  stop  at 
the  school  every  day  with  her  basket  of  fruit.  This  fruit 
was  always  so  fine  that  her  sales  were  usually  considera- 
ble, and  we  all  found  it  less  trouble  to  patronize  Butter- 
cup than  to  bring  fruit  from  home.  So  every  school  day, 
at  exactly  noon,  Buttercup  appeared,  plump  and  rosy, 
and  as  neat  as  a  pin,  and  set  her  basket  on  the  little  hall 
table.  Within  five  minutes  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  chattering  school-girls,  while  out  of  the  confu- 
sion came  little  disjointed  bits  of  sentences:  "That's 
mine!"  "Five  cents  apiece."  "Here's  your  change, 
Miss."  "One  or  two  bananas?"  "  Oh,  I'm  tired  of  ap- 
ples!" "How  much — "  until  you  wondered  how  any 
woman  in  the  midst  of  such  a  noisy  crowd  could  make 
change  at  all  and  keep  her  temper. 

A  day  came,  however,  when  Buttercup's  face  looked 
less  rosy  and  happy.  Pauline  Knox  was  the  first  to  no- 
tice it.  Miss  Phelps  said  that  Pauline  was  an  unusually 
clever,  observing  girl;  and  she  really  did  observe  many 
things  that  the  rest  of  us  did  not.  For  instance,  when 
John  Bates,  the  gardener,  was  laid  up  for  six  weeks  with 
rheumatism,  it  was  Pauline  who  proposed  that  we  should 
each  contribute  fifty  cents  and  buy  him  a  comfortable 
chair.  John  was  so  delighted  with  this  testimonial  of 
regard  that  it  always 
held  the  place  of  honor 
in  his  little  home,  and 
both  he  and  his  wife 
looked  upon  it  with  un- 
bounded pride. 

But  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Buttercup. 

She  had  been  look- 
ing tired  and  downcast 
for  a  few  days,  when 
Pauline,  purposely  the 
last  one  to  be  served 
from  Buttercup's  bas- 
ket, asked  a  few  ques- 
tions in  her  own  gen- 
tle and  kindly  way, 
and  then  the  whole 
story  came  out. 

Buttercup  had  a 
daughter,  a  little  girl 
about  twelve  years  old, 
who  spent  nearly  all 
day  at  the  house  of  a 
physician,  answering 
the  door-bell,  running 
errands,  and  making 
herself  useful  in  many 
ways.  Sometimes,  on 
rainy  days,  when  sick 
people  were  afraid  to 
come  out,  Lizzie  would 


go  up  to  the  nursery  and  play  with  the  doctor's  baby  all 
the  morning.  Lizzie  liked  rainy  days. 

But  one  day  Lizzie  fell  sick,  and  what  at  first  seemed 
only  "  a  little  cold  "  grew  worse  and  worse;  so  the  doctor 
came  to  see  her  and  prescribed  for  her.  Then  he  told  her 
how  the  baby  missed  her. 

It  was  hard  indeed.  Lizzie  well  knew  how  much  her 
mother  needed  the  two  dollars  her  little  daughter  had 
brought  her  every  Saturday  night,  though  her  mother 
told  her  to  "keep  her  mind  easy,  like  a  good  child,  and 
she  would  get  well  sooner."  But  it  appeared  that  "get- 
tiny  well  "  would  be  a  matter  of  some  weeks  at  least;  for 
while  the  fever  was  never  very  high,  it  quietly  burnt  up 
all  the  child's  strength  and  energy.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  Buttercup  looked  anxious? 

How  much  of  this  Pauline  Knox  found  out  we  never 
knew  till  long  afterward;  but  when  she  was  asked  to 
subscribe  five  dollars  toward  a  silver  lamp  for  the  teacher 
of  drawing,  she  said,  quietly,  that  she  was  "  unable  to  just 
then." 

"Only  think!"  said  Ellen  Madison  that  afternoon  to 
her  roommate.  "  Pauline  certainly  has  as  much  money 
as  any  girl  here,  and  yet  she  was  'unable'  to  subscribe. 
I  don't  believe  she  wanted  to." 

"You  must  admit,  anyway,  Ellen,  that  she  usually  is 
very  generous.  There  may  be  some  good  reason  for  her 
refusal." 

"I  don't  believe  it.  You  know  she  didn't  approve  of 
our  giving  Fraulein  a  set  of  Ruskiii  last  Christmas,  and 
instead  of  subscribing  anything  toward  it,  made  her  a 
present  of  a  linen  handkerchief,  all  drawn-work.  /  be- 
lieve she's  got  some  similar  crotchet  in  her  head  now." 

"Well,  Fraulein  carries  her  handkerchief  every  high 
day  and  holiday,  and  she  told  Professor  Stone  the  other 
day  that  her  English  was  so  poor  she  could  make  nothing 
out  of  Ruskin;  so  perhaps  Pauline  was  right,  after 
all." 

"That's  just  like  you — always  sticking  up  for  any  one 
that  it  pleases  me  to  blame.  I  have  a  great  mind — • 

"No,  you  haven't,"  laughed  the  other. 

Ellen  scowled  as  she  untied  a  small  box  with  care,  and 
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reiterated,  "I  have  a  very  great  mind  to  go  to  the  gym- 
nasium by  myself,  and  cat  every  marshmallow  in  this 
box." 

And  by  way  of  fulfilling  her  dire  threat,  she  linked 
her  arm  lovingly  in  her  roommate's,  and  together  they 
disappeared  down  the  long  hall. 

Pauline's  failure  to  subscribe  to  the  silver  lamp  did 
make  talk,  and  every  possible  reason,  except  the  right 
one.  was  suggested.  A  mere  accident  revealed  what  her 
reason  was.  and  I,  for  one,  shall  never  forget  what  a  stir 
the  revelation  made  —  not  openly,  yon  understand,  but 
among  the  girls  in  school.  Most  of  them  were  in  the 
gymnasium  mie  rainy  April  day  when  Sadie  Barlow 
rushed  in,  her  eyes  shining  and  her  cheeks  glowing  with 
excitement. 

(.iris,  girls !     Oh,  girls !''  she  began. 

''Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,"  came  in  a  taunting, 
saucy  voice  from  somewhere. 

''  Lend  me  your  ears,  do,"  cried  Sadie,  who  by  this  lime 
was  closely  surrounded  by  all  the  girls  present.  We  all 
felt  that  something  very  important  was  about  to  be  di- 
vulged, ".lust  lend  me  your  ears,  and  I'll  tell  you 
something  that  may  clear  up  matters  a  bit.  Buttercup 
has  just  gone,  and  I  happened  to  see  her  after  she  had 
waited  on  a  certain  person  whose  initials  are" — lowering 
her  voice  and  glancing  carefully  about,  to  be  doubly  sure 
that  the  owner  of  the  initials  was  not  present — "P.  _K"." 
We  all  knew  instantly  to  whom  Sadie  referred.  '  'She's 
the  salt  of  the  earth,'  said  Buttercup.  '  Who  is?'  I  asked. 
She  pointed  to  P.  K.,  who  was  in  the  garden.  '  She  is  a 
nice  girl, 'I  assented.  'What  in  the  world  I  would  have 
done  without  the  four  dollars  she  has  given  me  every 
Friday  since  Lizzie'  (that's  her  little  g'irl)  '  was  taken  sick, 
I  don't  know,  with  medicine  and  food  to  buy  and  rent  to 
pay.'  But  on  Monday  Lizzie  goes  back  to  her  work,  and 
Buttercup  says  that  P.  K.  will  never  know  the  comfort 
she  gave  to  a  sick  little  girl  and  her  mother.  Wasn't 
that  just  good  in  her;"  cried  Sadie,  enthusiastically.  "She- 
saw  that  money  was  needed,  and  she  just  gave  it,  and  s;tid 
nothin'  to  nobody;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  go  and 
give  her  a  good  hug,  and  beg  her  forgiveness  because  I 
had  thought  she  was  stingy." 

I  think  we  all  felt  the  same  way;  and  that  Pauline 
Knox  was  not  immediately  encompassed  in  an  octopus- 
like  grasp  was  due  to  Ellen  Madison. 

"  Wait,  girls,"  she  said.  "Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  nicer,  somehow,  to  say  nothing  whatever  to  Pauline 
about  it  ?  We  have  misunderstood  her,  but  we  haven't 
openly  shown  it.  Pauline  did  the  whole  thing'  so  quietly 
that  to  go  and  apologize  for  misunderstanding  her  would 
be  like  rubbing  the  bloom  oil'  a  peach.  Let's  some  (Id// — 
not  directly,  you  know,  but  indirectly — show  her  that  we 
appreciate  her." 

A  low  hum  of  approval  greeted  the  suggestion. 

April  and  May  dragged  by  slowly  enough  to  the  happy 
girls  who  were  to  graduate  in  June,  but  at  last  the  impor- 
tant day  arrived.  The  Commencement  was  like  dozens 
of  others  before  it — the  fresh-faced  girls  with  their  essays, 
poems,  and  valedictory,  the  music,  the  speeches,  the  del- 
uge of  flowers,  and  the  crowd  of  admiring  parents  and 
friends.  All  these  were  expected  and  planned  for.  The 
only  unusual  part  of  the  programme  was  almost  the  very 
last,  when  Miss  Phelps,  beautiful  in  soft  silk  and  lovely 
old  lace,  rose,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  presented  a  small 
leather-covered  jewel-case  to  "Miss  Pauline  Knox,  from 
her  friends  in  the  school." 

With  hands  that  trembled  a  little,  Pauline  opened  the 
box,  and  a  glow  of  pleasure  overspread  the  fine  young 
face;  for  there,  on  a  cushion  of  light  blue  velvet,  lay  a 
pin  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  design  was  a  cluster 
of  golden  buttercups,  and  in  the  heart  of  each,  like  a  drop 
of  dew,  glistened  a  tiny  diamond. 


A    QUEER   TRIBUTE. 

IN  many  instances,  particularly  in  olden  times,  large  and  power- 
ful nations  ha\e  demanded  tribute  from  smaller  and  weaker 
stairs.  Tliis  demand  was  generally  complied  with  by  the  petty 
ruler,  who  fanned  that  sm-h  a  step  would  render  his  throne  se- 
cure. When  a  tribute-paying  King  thought  he  could  whip  the 
other  lie  gene-rally  stopped  making  any  payment,  and  then  there 
was  a  liulit  about  it.  As  a  rule,  the  tribute  consisted  of  so  much 
jjold  or  some  rich  product  of  the  country. 

A  queer  tribute,  lione\er.  was  exacted  by  King  Edgar  the 
I'eareable.  \\  ]i<>  ruled  over  a  part  of  Britain  about  nine  hundred 
years  ago.  Then  there  \\ere  several  petty  Kings  scattered  here 
and  there,  and  a  much  laiger  number  of  tierce  wolves  ran  wild. 
So  in  ;M;|  Kini;  Edgar  commanded  that  all  who  paid  him  tribute 
should  pay  it  in  wolves'  heads,  and  from  Wales  he  demanded 
three  hundred  annually.  As  there  were  plenty  of  wolves  this 
tribute  was  easily  paid  at  iirst.  and  people  in  those  days  did  not 
regard  the  selection  of  wolves'  heads  as  at  all  queer,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  was  merely  an  acknowledgment  of  the  other  na- 
tion's strength.  So  the  wolves'  head  tribute  was  regularly  paid, 
until  wolves  began  to  get  pretty  well  thinned  out,  and  parts  of 
England  were  entirely  divested  of  the  animals,  which,  perhaps, 
was  just  what  the  King  wanted. 


A  LONG  YACHT-RACE. 

BY  \V.  .1.  HENDERSON. 

IT  was  a  dull  day,  and  the  two  boys  did  not  know  how 
to  amuse  themselves.  All  at  once  it  occurred  to  Hen- 
ry that  they  might  go  down  and  visit  the  Old  Sailor. 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  boy,  "  he  will  tell  us  another 
yarn." 

"  But,"  said  his  little  brother,  "  I  don't  believe  that  the 
hist  one  he  told  us  was  true." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  Henry,  "  but  it  was  funny,  and  if 
he  can  tell  us  another  of  the  same  sort  it  will  amuse 
us." 

So  they  went  down  to  the  pier,  and  there  they  found 
the  Old  Sailor  solemnly  gazing  out  on  the  ocean. 

"  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Old  Sailor."  said  Henry,  "will  you 
tell  us  another  yarn  '." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  Old  Sailor,  "weren't  the  oth- 
er one  enough  for  you  .'" 

"No,  sir." 

The  Old  Sailor  gazed  out  over  the  water  and  laughed 
one  of  his  silent  laughs. 

"  S'pos'n',"  he  said,  "I  was  to  go  for  to  ask  you  wot 
kind  o'  a  wessel  were  that  one  out  yonder,  wot  'd  you 
say  ?" 

"A  light-ship!"  answered  both  boys. 

"  Werry  good,  too,"  said  the  Old  Sailor;  "  a  light-ship 
are  wot  she  be." 

Then  he  indulged  in  another  long,  silent  laugh,  while 
both  boys  looked  on  in  wonder. 

"  An'  s'pos'n',"  continued  the  Old  Sailor,  "  I  was  to  go 
for  to  ask  you  where  she  were  bound,  wot  'd  you 
say  2" 

"She  isn't  bound  anywhere,"  answered  Henry. 
"Light-ships  stay  in  one  place  to  mark  the  direction  in 
which  ships  have  to  go  to  enter  port." 

Again  the  Old  Sailor  laughed  and  stared  hard  at  a 
mere  speck  on  the  distant  horizon. 

"<)h.  light-ships  they  stays  in  one  place,  does  they?" 
he  said.  "  Well,  sometimes  they  does  an'  sometimes 
they  doesn't.  An'  that's  wot  the  yarn's  about  wot  I'm 
a-goin'  for  to  tell  you." 

Both  boys  were  now  eagerly  attentive.  The  Old  Sail- 
or took  another  look  around  the  horizon,  and  not  seeing 
anything  startling,  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  rolling  red  hull 
of  the  light-ship  and  began. 

"This  here  yarn  wot  I'm  a-goin'  for  to  tell  you  are 
about  a  yacht-race.  You  see,  once  upon  a  time,  as  they 
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say  in  them  there  fairy  tales  wot  kids  ortn't  to  read 
('cause  sailor  stories  is  better) — once  upon  a  time  I  were 
sailin'- master  o'  the  racin'  schooner  Jabbencok — 

"  Could  she  galumph  ?"  asked  Henry. 

"Could  she  wot?" 

"Could  she  galumph  ?  You  know  the  Jabbencok  al- 
ways went  galumphing  home." 

"  I  don't  know  wot  Jabberwok  you're  a-talkin'  about, 
an'  it  are  not  perlite  to  interrupt  gentlemen  wot's 
a-tellin'  stories.  This  here  schooner  Jabberwok  were  a 
wall-sided  old  hooker  an'  a  regular  church  for  carryiii' 
sail.  Waal,  it  were  in  the  spring  regatta  o'  the  Hog  Isl- 
and Yacht  Club,  an'  there  was  four  prizes  up.  The  lar- 
gest class  were  schooners  85  feet  on  the  water-line  an' 
over,  an'  the  smallest  were  second-class  sloops  an'  cut- 
ters 45  to  55  feet.  You  see,  we  didn't  want  no  small  fry 
in  it,  'cos  it  were  a  extra  ewent.  The  course  were  from  a 
startin'-line  off  Buoy  15  in  New  York  Bay  to  an'  around 
the  Sou'west  Spit  Buoy,  thence  to  an'  around  the  Sandy 
Hook  Light-ship— that's  where  light-ships  conies  in — 
a-keepiii'  of  the  same  on  the  starboard  hand,  an'  back 
over  the  same  course. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  Old  Sailor,  after  pausing  a  mo- 
ment to  examine  the  horizon,  "  it  were  as  beastly  a  morn- 
in'  as  ever  you  see.  I  were  down  at  Staten  Island  aboard 
the  Jabberwok,  a-waitin'  for  Mr.  Parker,  her  owner.  Mr. 
Parker  were  one  o'  the  best  amateur  sailors  wot  ever 
gripped  a  king-spoke.  He  had  passed  his  examination 
an'  had  a  pilot's  license,  an'  he  was  a  good  navigator,  fit 
to  navigate  a  ship  around  the  world,  that's  wot  he  were. 
When  he  were  aboard  his  own  boat  he  were  jest  as  good  a 
sailin'-master  as  I  were.  Howsumever,  as  I  were  a-sayin', 
it  were  a  dirty  mornin'.  The  wind  were  no'theast  an' 
freshenin',  an'  I  made  up  my  mind  that  we  was  a-goin' 
for  to  have  one  o'  the  bloomingest,  liveliest  yacht-races 
wot  ever  got  under  way  in  them  waters. 

"  Mr.  Parker  he  came  down  on  the  judges'  boat,  the  E. 
IF.  Butter,  a  mean  an'  contemptuable  tug-boat.  Mr. 
Parker  says  he  to  me,  says  he,  '  It's  goiu'  to  be  a  big  race,' 
an'  I  says  to  him,  says  I,  it  were.  With  that  I  hove  up 
the  killick  an'  got  the  Jabberwok  under  way.  The  start- 
in'-guii  were  fired  at  10:  40,  and  we  had  ten  minutes  for  to 
cross  the  line  in.  Of  course  Mr.  Parker  sailed  the  Jab- 
bi'ncok,  an'  as  usual  she  were  across  the  line  fust,  a-doin' 
it  at  10:40:47.  The  others  followed  along  in  this  order: 
Vamoose,  Skeencagon,  Fluff er,  Ollagawalla,  Tammany, 
Youui'f  Duck,  Edwin  Booth,  Veracious,  Comet,  and 
Get  There.  The  Get  There  were  always  last.  The  Jab- 
bencok crossed  the  line  under  fore  an'  mains'ls,  workin' 
main-tops'l,  jib,  flyiii'  jib,  and  fore -staysail,  an'  them 
sails  was  all  a-pullin'  like  they  was  mad.  The  Jabber- 
wok tore  through  the  water  so  fast  that  she  made  it  hot, 
an'  steam  rose  behind  her  in  her  wake." 

The  boys  stared  at  one  another  in  open-mouthed  aston- 
ishment, while  the  Old  Sailor  gazed  solemnly  at  the  light- 
ship. Then  he  continued: 

"  Well,  it  were  jest  about  all  that  contemptuable  tug, 
the  E.  W.  Butter,  could  do  to  keep  within  hailin'-dis- 
tance  o'  the  Jabberwok  a-goin'  down  to  the  Sou'west  Spit. 
When  we  was  off  the  inner  end  o'  the  Swash  Channel, 
the  seas  begin  for  to  come  in  with  a  kind  o'  savagery 
that  made  me  know  we  was  a-goin'  for  to  have  a  damp 
time  outside  the  Hook.  By-an'-by  we  rounded  the  Spit 
an'  put  her  nose  ag'in'  them  seas.  We  was  still  a-leadin' 
the  fleet  about  a  hundred  yards,  with  the  big  cutter 
Veracious  second,  a-comin'  after  us  like  a  scared  dog. 
Well,  as  soon  as  we  headed  up  ag'in'  them  seas,  I  felt  like 
goin'  back,  for  our  bowsprit  began  to  climb  up  as  if  it 
was  a-goin'  for  to  jam  a  hole  in  the  sky,  an'  then  it 
would  come  down  again  as  if  it  was  a-tryin'  for  to  knock 
the  plug  out  o'  the  bottom  o'  the  Bay.  Outside  the 
big  whitecaps  was  a-rollin',  an'  the  surf  were  a-pouiidin' 
on  the  Hook  as  though  it  were  a-tryin'  for  to  knock  the 


p'int  off.  We  weathered  the  Hook  all  right,  an'  soon  we 
was  a-bilin'  past  Buoy  5.  The  Jabbencok  were  a-laborin' 
— maybe  that  was  wot  you  call  galumphin'  —  an'  so  we 
took  in  the  main-tops'l  an'  housed  both  topmasts.  When 
that  were  done  we  was  a  little  more  comf'table,  but  still 
it  were  not  no  bed  o'  daffadowndillies  wot  we  was  a-re- 
posin'  on. 

"  By  this  time  we  was  past  the  Scotland  Light-ship,  an' 
were  a-bearin'  down  on  the  Sandy  Hook  Light-ship.  The 
(  Veracious  were  on  our  weather  quarter,  an'  seemed  to  be 
a-gainin'  onto  us.  The  judges'  boat,  the  contemptuable 
tug,  were  away  in  by  the  Hook.  She  didn't  dare  for  to 
come  out,  for  no  yacht-race  had  ever  been  sailed  in  sich 
a  sea,  an'  the  tug's  cap'n  were  so  skeert  that  he  wanted 
to  go  ashore.  Well,  hoys,  sich  were  the  general  sitiwa- 
tioii  o'  things,  w'en,  blow  me  for  a  barnacle,  if  the  wind 
didn't  die  clean  out,  an'  leave  us  a-jumpin'  around  there 
helpless  like  a  lot  o'  cork  floats  on  a  flshin'-net.  The 
yachts  wot  hadn't  turned  back— all  -cept  we  an'  the  Vera- 
cious—got up  their  topmasts  an'  set  club-tops'ls.  There 
ain't  much  a  yachtsman  won't  do  in  a  race,  but  that  were 
a-hauliii'  it  a  leetle  too  taut. 

'"Cos  why.  You  can't  never  tell  wot's  a-goiii'  for  to 
happen  when  a  gale  o'  wind  drops  dead.  An'  sure 
enough,  all  on  a  sudden,  blow  high  an'  blow  out,  out 
comes  the  wind  out  o'  the  nor' west  a-screechin'  like  four 
hundred  cats  with  their  tails  stepped  on.  I  heard  one 
big  crash,  jest  as  if  a  house  had  caved  in.  I  looked  back, 
an'  every  one  o'  them  fellers  wot  had  set  club-tops'ls  had 
carried  away  their  topmasts.  The  last  we  saw  o'  them 
they  was  a-clearin'  away  the  wreckage  an'  tryiu'  to  beat 
back  to  the  Hook.  Well,  boys,  in  five  minutes  we  had 
the  most  disruptions  cross-sea  on  wot  I  ever  knowed.  The 
Jabbencok  seemed  to  sit  right  up  on  her  taffrail  some- 
times, an'  I  told  Mr.  Parker  I  thought  it  wasn't  no  kind 
o'  weather  for  a  gentleman  to  go  to  sea  in.  But  he  said 
he'd  never  go  back  as  long  as  that  bloomin'  cutter,  the 
Veracious,  stayed  out;  an'  so  we  reefed  close  down  fore 
an'  aft,  an'  squared  away  for  Sandy  Hook  Light  ship, 
the  Veracious  followin'  under  balance-reefed  mains'l  an' 
spitfire  jib. 

"An1,  now,  boys,"  continued  the  Old  Sailor,  "comes 
the  part  o'  this  here  yarn  wot  I'm  a  tellin'  you  wot's 
goin'  for  to  astonidge  you." 

The  boys  looked  at  the  Old  Sailor  eagerly  as  he  went 
oil  thus: 

"  The  more  we  sailed  the  more  we  didn't  seem  to 
get  any  nearer  to  that  light-ship.  The  hands  for- 
rard  got  scared  an'  wanted  to  go  back,  but  Mr.  Parker 
wouldn't  hear  oii't.  There  were  the  Veracious  a-haiigin' 
onto  our  weather  quarter,  an'  Mr.  Parker  were  bound  to 
go  around  that  there  light-ship  ahead  o'  the  fleet,  or  wot 
were  left  of  it.  But  we  couldn't  get  nowhere  near  the 
light-ship.  Mr.  Parker  he  says  to  me,  says  he,  '  Heave 
the  log.'  An'  I  hove  her,  an'  I  reports  to  him,  'We're 
a-doin'  of  thirteen  knots,  sir,'  says  I  to  him,  says  I.  Then 
we  looked  astern  to  see  wot  'd  become  o'  the 'other  boats, 
an'  bless  you,  we  couldn't  see  nothiii'  at  all  of  'em.  We 
couldn't  see  the  Hook.  We  couldn't  see  the  Highlands. 
Fact  is,  we  was  clean  away  out  to  sea  with  ten  thousand 
screechin'  furies  of  a  gale  a-blowin',  an' a  tumblhi'  stretch 
o'  crazy  sea  ahead  of  us.  Putty  soon  I  made  out  that 
they  wos  a  h'istin'  some  kind  o'  a  flag  aboard  the  light- 
ship. I  got  the  glass  onto  it,  an'  made  out  it  was  the  in- 
ternational code  signal  o'  distress. 

''Salt  mackerel  an'  buckwheat  cakes!'  says  Mr. 
Parker;  'now  I  know  wot's  the  matter.' 

"  'Wot  d'you  think?' says  I. 

'The  light-ship,'  says  he,  'has  gone  an'  snapped  her 
cables,  an'  she's  runniii'  away.' 

'  Wot  are  you  a-goiii'  for  to  do?'  says  I. 

"'I'm  a-goin','  says  he,  'to  round  that  light-ship  if  I 
have  to  follow  her  to  the  Cape  o'  Good  Hope.' 
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THERE   WAS    ONLY   ONE    THING    TO   DO,  AND    THAT    WAS    TO    FOLLOW    AS    FAST    AS    WE   COULD." 


"  '  Well,  sir,'  says  I,  '  it  won't  take  long  at  this  gait.' 

"Then  I  looks  around,  an'  there  were  the  Veracious 
still  a-hangin'  onto  our  weather  quarter,  an'  bound  to 
round  the  light-ship  too.  Bio  win'  ?  Well,  boys,  if  a  clog 
had  tried  to  run  against  that  wind  it  'd  'a'  blowed  the 
ha'r  right  off  his  back.  We  was  a-scuddin'  under  bare 
poles,  an'  still  a-goin'  like  a  express  train.  Well,  I  ain't 
a-goin'  to  tell  you  about  every  day  o'  that  trip,  'cos  they 
was  all  alike.  The  wind  hauled  more  to  the  west'ard, 
an'  we  laid  our  course  dead  afore  it  after  the  light-ship, 
wot  couldn't  go  no  other  way.  So  there  was  all  three 
on  us  —  light-ship,  JabberwoJc,  an'  Veracious — whizzin' 
straight  across  the  ocean.  One  morn  in.'  the  lookout  he 
sings  out  '  Land  ho!'  an'  sure  enough  there  was  the  Rock 
o'  Gibraltar  right  over  our  jib-boom. 

"  •  Mr.  Parker,'  says  I,  'it  looks  to  me  like  that  there 
light-ship  were  a-goin'  ashore.' 

'  'I'm  a-goiu'  to  round  her,'  says  lie,  '  if  she  goes  up  in 
the  air.' 

"He  were  a  werry  particular  man,  were  Mr.  Parker. 
Howsumever,  there  were  the  Veracious  still  on  our  wea- 
ther quarter,  an'  we  wasn't  goiu'  to  be  beat  by  no  sich 
craft.  Well,  shipwreck  was  a-starin'  of  us  all  in  the 
face  when  the  gale  broke,  the  wind  dropped  to  a  moder- 
ate breeze,  an'  hauled  to  the  east'ard.  An'  then  wot  d'you 
s'pose  happened  ?" 

The  boys  signified  that  they  were  unable  to  suppose. 

"  Well, "continued  the  Old  Sailor,  after  one  of  his  silent 
laughs,  "  a  tramp  steamer  comes  out  o'  the  Mediterranean 
an'  takes  the  light-ship  in  tow,  an'  goes  off  toward  Amer- 
ica with  her.  Well,  to  say  that  Mr.  Parker  were  mad 
ain't  tellin'  you  nothiii'  at  all.  We  fired  guns  an'  made 
all  kinds  o'  signals,  but  we  couldn't  get  them  there  fellers 


to  understand  that  we  was  sailin'  a  race  an'  wanted  to 
round  the  light-ship.  The  tramp  went  right  on,  an',  of 
course,  as  the  wind  were  so  light,  we  couldn't  catch  her. 
There  were  only  one  thing  to  do,  an'  that  were  to  follow 
as  fast  as  we  could.  An'  there  were  the  Veracious 
a-hangin'  on  to  us  just  the  same  as  before,  only  this  time 
we  was  on  her  weather  quarter.  Well,  boys,  to  get  to 
the  end  o'  this  here  yarn  wot  I'm  a-tellin'  you,  we  sailed 
back  across  the  Atlantic,  an'  in  due  time  we  sights  the 
Highland  lights,  an'  begins  to  bear  down  on  Sandy  Hook 
once  more.  It  were  a  fair  to  middlhv  kind  o'  night,  with 
a  light  wind  an'  an  old  sea  on.  Putty  soon  we  sighted 
two  red  lights  dead  ahead.  Mr.  Parker  squints  at  'em 
through  his  glass,  and  then  he  jumps  for  the  wheel. 

"  'There,'  says  he,  'are  that  bloomin'  light-ship  right 
back  where  she  belongs,  an'  salt  me  down  for  a  codfish  if 
I  don't  round  her  now  or  carry  away  my  head.' 

"  An'  we  rounded  her,  keepin'  of  her  on  the  starboard 
hand,  accordin'  to  the  sailin'  directions,  the  Veracious, 
wot  had  been  with  us  all  the  time,  roundiii'  at  the 
same  time  an'  a  little  behind  us.  Then  we  sailed  up  to 
the  club's  anchorage  an'  let  go  the  mudhook.  The  next 
day  Mr.  Parker  saw  the  Regatta  Committee  an'  claimed 
the  prize  for  schooners,  an'  the  owner  o'  the  Veracious 
claimed  the  one  for  sloops  an'  cutters,  'cos,  don't  you  see, 
them  was  the  only  boats  wot  'd  rounded  the  light-ship." 

The  Old  Sailor  paused,  and  indulged  in  another  long, 
silent  laugh. 

"And,"  said  Henry,  "did  they  get  the  prizes?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  the  Old  Sailor.  "The  com- 
mittee said  they  wasn't  entitled  to  'em  'cos  they'd  gone  out 
o'  their  course.  An'  whose  fault  were  that  but  the  light- 
ship's. I'd  like  to  know?" 
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DINNEE   AT    TIIK   NK\Vsi;<>Ys'    l.olKilMi- 
HOUSE. 

BY     A  C  T  O  N     1)  A  V  I  E  S. 

o  see  the  I'.race  Memorial  Newsboys'  Lodging-House 
at  its  best  you  ought  to  go  there  on  a  pork  and  beans 
night.  There  is  always  a  bigger  crowd  of  diners  on 
Hand  when  that,  dish  is  announced  in  the  bill  of  fare 
than  at  any  other  time.  It  seems  to  suit  the  newsboys' 
digestion  to  perfection,  for  somehow  you  will  always 
linil  them  in  the  best  of  temper  after  they  have  partaken 
nf  two  01-  three  helpings  of  pork  and  beans.  Mr.  lleiu, 
the  superintendent  of  the  lodging-house,  who  has  made  a 
deep  study  of  the  subject,  says  that  there  seems  to  be 
.something  in  the  "  little  inside  "  of  the  average  newsboy 
which  lias  an  extraordinary  affection  for  this  composite 
dish.  In  fact,  their  love  for  this  delicacy  lias  almost 
driven  corned-beef  and  cabbage — the  lodging-house's  oth- 
er standing  dish — out  of  the  bill  of  fare.  Finger-glasses, 
table  napkins,  puddings  and  nuts  and  raisins  are  all  un- 
known quantities  at  a  newsboys'  dinner.  But  he  gets  a 
good  bowl  of  soup,  and  as  many  helpings  of  pork  and 
beans  as  he  likes,  and  provided  there  is  any  room  left 
after  that,  he  has  the  privilege  of  filling  up  the  rest  of 
himself  with  as  much  tea  and  bread  as  he  can  possibly 
hold. 

For  this  excellent  feast  he  pays  the  sum  of  six  cents. 
His  breakfast  costs  him  the  same  amount,  and  a  snug 
little  cot  in  one  of  the  long  dormitories  upstairs  can  be 
hired  at  the  same  figure.  But  it  isn't  every  newsboy  in 
New  York  that  can  afford  to  pay  eighteen  cents  a  day 
for  his  board  and  lodging.  So  many  of  them  just  drop 
in  for  dinner  at  night,  and  get  their  beds  and  breakfasts 
where  they  can. 

A  newsboy,  if  he's  worth  his  salt  at  all,  never  dreams 
of  such  a  thing  as  luncheon.  The  hours  from  noon  to 
three  are  the  very  height  of  the  newsboys'  busy  day,  for 
the  lirst  editions  of  the  afternoon  papers  are  just  appear- 
ing 011  the  streets,  and  the  newspaper  traffic  is  at  its 
height. 

At  the  lodging-house  dinner  is  served  at  the  extremely 
fashionable  hour  of  seven,  while  breakfast  can  be  had 
from  four  to  half  past  six.  The  meals  are  served  at  long 
tables  in  the  big  dining-room  011  the  second  floor.  After 
dinner,  the  boys  have  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  iint.il 
nine  o'clock,  when  all  the  lodgers  are  supposed  to  go  to 
bed.  That  they  don't  all  go  goes  without  saying.  What 
would  be  the  use  of  being  a  boarder  if  one  were  not  able 
to  sit  up  as  long  as  one  felt  inclined? 

After  half  past  nine  no  boys  are  admitted  to  the  lodg- 
ing-house except  those  who  have  obtained  passes  earlier 
in  the  evening.  As  newsboys  are  inveterate  little  thea- 
ter-goers, nearly  every  boarder  has  a  pass  tucked  away 
somewhere  in  his  inside  pocket  all  the  time. 

These  passes  permit  them  to  stay  out  till  midnight, 
and  as  the  Windsor  Theatre,  the  iiewsboj-s1  prime  favor- 
ite, is  near  at  hand,  and  the  performance  there  is  always 
over  at  eleven,  this  gives  the  young  newsboy -about-town 
half  an  hour's  grace  for  a  peanut  and  pretzel  supper  be- 
fore turning  in  on  the  stroke  of  twelve. 

No  description  of  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-House  would 
be  complete  without  a  word  or  two  about  Carlo,  the 
newsboys'  dog.  Carlo  originally  belonged  to  the  former 
superintendent.  But  upon  his  death  two  years  ago  the 
boys  adopted  him.  If  written  down,  Carlo's  experience 
of  newsboys,  as  he  has  met  them,  would  make  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  book.  He  knows  just  a  little  bit  more 
about  newsboys  than  Superintendent  Heig  does  him- 
self. 

Carlo  can  eat  pork  and  beam  with  the  best  of  them,  as 
you  can  see  for  yourself  by  the  illustration.  But  it  is 
entirely  an  acquired  taste  upon  Carlo's  part.  Up  to  a 


year  aij-o  he  used  to  turn  up  his  nose  disdainfully  when- 
ever a  bean  was  offered  him.  But  in  his  five  long  years' 
experience  of  newsboys  Carlo  has  always  found  it  the 
best  policy  to  fall  in  with  the  boys' ways  and  humor  them 
as  much  as  possible.  On  one  occasion  Carlo  even  went  so 
far  as  to  condescend  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  two  of  the 
boys.  But  as  a  dramatic  critic  Carlo  was  not  a  success.  In 
fact,  it's  very  hard  to  get  the  two  boys  who  took  him  there 
to  talk  about  it  now,  for  it  was  such  a  dreadfully  harrow- 
ing experience.  How  he  ever  managed  to  get  by  the 
doorkeeper  who  guards  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  at  the 
Windsor  the  boys  say  they  don't  know.  The  doors  had 
just  been  thrown  open,  and,  as  they  were  both  well  up 
in  the  line,  they  scrambled  upstairs  in  the  first  flight  of 
small  boys,  and  secured  capital  seats  in  the  front  row. 
Suddenly  they  heard  a  commotion  behind  them,  and 
turning  round,  saw  Carlo  bounding  over  the  seats  tow- 
ards them. 

Tip  Connors,  the  elder  of  the  two  boys,  at  once  real- 
ized the  situation.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  caught  hold  of 
Carlo  and  made  him  lie  down  underneath  his  seat.  In 
this  position  Carlo's  nose  rested  comfortably  upon  the 
lower  edge  of  the  railing.  He  couldn't  have  had  a  bet- 
ler  view  of  the  stage  if  he  had  been  in  a  reserved  seat. 
The  play  was  called  The  Charity  Ball,  and  it  was  its 
first  production  at  the  Windsor. 

During  the  first  act  Carlo  behaved  admirably.  He  lay 
there  under  Tip's  seat,  wagging  his  tail  in  a  gentle,  ap- 
proving sort  of  way,  and  panting  in  a  stage-whisper  as 
any  well-bred  theatre  -  going  dog  should  always  do. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  second  act  begun  than  some 
speech  or  action  of  one  of  the  actors  enraged  Carlo,  and 
before  Tip  or  Whitey  Johnson  could  do  anything  to  stop 
him  he  gave  vent  to  three  tremendously  loud  barks. 
Of  course  it  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  Carlo  was 
turned  out  in  short  order. 

But  the  boys  weren't  going  to  desert  Carlo  in  his  hour 
of  need,  so  when  the  usher  laid  hands  on  the  dog  and 
proceeded  to  carry  him,  the  two  boys  followed  close  at 
Ins  heels  to  see  that  he  got  fair  play. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  the  first  landing  on  the  way 
down  stairs  the  usher  turned  and  gave  Carlo  a  brutal 
kick.  With  a  yell  of  rage  the  two  boys  sprang  at  the 
usher.  Whitey  began  to  pummel  him  in  the  face,  while 
Tip  devoted  his  legs  and  energy  to  the  task  of  tripping 
the  usher  up. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  party,  not  excluding  the  dog, 
were  rolling  over  and  over  on  the  floor. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  Tip 
Connors,  as  he  told  it  on  the  steps  of  the  lodging-house  a 
few  nights  ago. 

"Well,  purty  soon  the  cop  he  come  an'  he  pulled  the 
free  of  us  in.  But  Carlo  he  broke  away,  he  did,  and 
started  home  011  a  bee-line.  Me  and  Whitey  was  took  to 
the  station-house,  and  next  morniii'  they  took  the  pair  of 
us  up  to  der  Tombs.  Duffy  was  der  bloke  on  der  bench 
that  day,  and  when  we'se  come  up  in  front  of  him  he 
scowled  so  hard  I  knew  as  it  meant  five  dollars.  So 
we'se  up  an'  told  him  der  whole  story,  and  when  we  was 
t'rough  I  gave  Whitey  der  nudge,  and  der  two  of  us  be- 
gun to  cry.  I  seen  as  we  was  011  der  right  track  to  his 
heart,  so  then  I  sez,  sez  I,  'Your  Honor,  you  wouldn't 
have  had  us  go  back  on  der  dog,  would  yur  ?'  And  then 
Duffy  he  thinks  for  a  minute  wid  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
and  then  lie  sez,  sez  he,  'No,  I  wouldn't.  Get  out  of 
here.  I'd  have  done  the  same  myself.'  Then,"  added 
Tip,  in  conclusion,  "we  got." 

"But  Carlo  did  dead  right,"  remarked  Whitey  John- 
son, as  he  passed  his  arm  about  Carlo's  neck,  and  gave 
him  an  affectionate  squeeze.  "The  teayter  wasn't  no 
good  that  night,  anyway.  'Twas  an  emotional  show, 
that  Ball  wyas.  And  Carlo,  he's  just  der  same  as  me.  He 
likes  lots  of  t'under  and  blood  in  his  drainers." 
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OPOPONAX     l/2. 

BY  R.  K.  MUNKITTKICK, 

AuTHOit  OP  "THE  MOON  PRINCE,"  "A  DAT  IN  WAXLAND,"  ETC. 
Part  ££•£. 

"  |)ROBABLY   these  hands  can   milk    cows  and  bed 

_l_  horses,"  observed  the  King's  head;  "but  I  cannot 
imagine  how  the  thing  is  done,  because  such  knowledge 
never  lodged  in  this  head — 

"Mercy  sakes!"  broke  in  Timothy  Hay's  old  mother; 
"  what  has  happened  to  you?  I  recognize  you  as  Timothy 
Hay  by  your  clothing,  but  how  came  you  by  that  head, 
and  what  kind  of  an  airy  sujnmer  hat  is  that  you  have 
on?" 

"By  a  process  which  I  cannot  explain,"  replied  the 
King's  head,  "I  became  so  mixed  up  with  Timothy  Hay 
while  rolling  around  the  circus  ring,  that  when  we  arose 
I  found  his  head  on  my  body  and  mine  on  his.  He  has 
gone  away  to  rule  the  country,  while  I  remain  here  to 
conduct  the  farm.  The  airy  hat  you  speak  of  is  a  crown. 
How  long  does  it  take  to  milk  a  cow  :" 

"  It  depends  upon  how  much  milk  the  cow  gives  and 
how  fast  you  work." 

"  If  I  had  but  a  Prime  Minister  or  an  ordinary  Duke  I 
should  feel  all  right — 

Here  he  was  disturbed  by  a  horse  that  rubbed  against 
him. 

"What,  ho,  there,  vile  caitiff!"  exclaimed  the  King's 
head. 

"  You  have  no  doubt  been  enjoying  an  easy  life,"  said 
Timothy  Hay's  old  mother,  "and  it  will  do  you  good  to 
have  a  taste  of  work,  while  poor  Timothy,  who  has 
worked  all  his  life,  will  now  have  a  happy  existence." 

"  If  you  think  the  King  lias  a  happy  existence,  all  right. 
For  my  part  I  am  not  particularly  sorry  for  the  change. 
I  am  now  Opoponax  the  Half,  your  son  Timothy  being 
the  other  50  per  cent,  of  the  monarch." 

"  Well,  well !  this  is  the  queerest  thing  I  ever  heard  of; 
one  man  going  around  with  another  man's  head  on. 
Now  you're  a  farmer  with  a  royal  understanding',  while 
Timothy  is  a  King-  with  an  agricultural  mind.  It  all 
seems  like  a  dream  to  me.  Come,  and  I  will  show  you 
how  to  milk." 

The  King's  head  followed  her  to  the  stable,  and  she 
initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  milking.  It  was  very 
amusing  to  see  the  King  milk,  after  he  had  first  hung  his 
crown  on  the  cow's  horn.  When  the  pail  was  full  he 
carried  it  into  the  house  and  sat  down. 

"  Did  you  milk  the  others?"  asked  Timothy  Hay's  old 
mother. 

"Why  should  I;"  asked  the  King's  head.  "Haven't 
we  abundance  here  for  all  our  wants  ?  How  much  can 
we  drink,  anyway?" 

"It  isn't  what  we  can  drink.  But  how  about  the  but- 
ter? That  is  the  question." 

"  Well,  what  about  the  butter?" 

"  How  are  we  going  to  get  butter  if  you  don't  milk  all 
the  cows?" 

"  Exchange  chickens  for  it,  if  you  must  have  it,"  said 
the  King's  head. 

"  But  we  trade  our  chickens  for  coffee." 

"Coffee  is  an  abomination,"  said  the  King's  head; 
"it  produces  nervousness  and  insomnia,  and  should  have 
no  place  on  any  Christian  table.  Exchange  the  chickens 
for  butter  and  go  without  coffee,  or  else  engage  a  minis- 
ter of  milking.  Now  if  you  will  show  me  the  ladder,  I 
will  carry  the  chickens  up  and  set  them  on  the  sycamore 
limb  for  the  night." 

"You  certainly  don't  know  much  about  farming," 
laughed  the  old  mother  of  Timothy  Hay. 

"  How  can  I  know  it  with  my  body?"  asked  the  King's 
head. 


"  Not  very  well.  But  do  you  know  when  potatoes  are 
dropped?" 

"  When  they  are  too  hot  to  hold,  I  should  say." 

"  How  do  you  dry  apples?"  laughed  Mrs.  Hay. 

"With  a  towel,  I  suppose." 

Mrs.  Hay  then  laughed  long  and  loud;  but  the  King's 
head  could  not  join  in.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
the  best  he  could,  and  if  everything  should  go  wrong  to 
secure  a  man  who  would  work  the  place  on  shares,  and 
allow  him  to  walk  around  and  learn  by  looking  on  ;  or 
he  would  sit  in  an  easy-chair,  and  thus  have  the  benefit 
of  inspiration  while  observing  his  colleague  in  the  act  of 
unfolding'  the  mysteries  of  agriculture. 


"MERCY  SAKES!"  BROKK  IN  TIMOTHY'S  or.n  MOTHKR.     "WHAT  HAS 
HAPPENED  TO  YOT  !" 


"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Hay,  "  the  man  who  works  the  place 
on  shares  will  rob  you  of  at  least  half  the  profits." 

'  'Tis  true."  observed  the  King's  head,  "but  if  I  run 
it  myself  we  shall  lose  all.  I  would  rather  languish  in 
studious  idleness  for  a  50  per  cent,  interest  than  work 
like  a  slave  for  nothing.  You  must  look  at  it  in  a  sensible, 
matter-of-fact  way.  I  might  kill  a  cow  by  not  giving 
her  a  sufficient  number  of  homoeopathic  pills  in  the  starry 
midnight.  How  am  I  to  know  all  these  things  at  once? 
I  wonder  what  makes  my  left  shin  feel  so  queer?" 

"Timothy  broke  it  last  summer,  and  a  sympathetic 
twinge  occasionally  thrills  it." 

"  What  is  this?"  asked  the  King's  head.  He  then  drew 
forth  a  black  object  from  one  of  the  pockets,  and  unwound 
about  two  yards  of  cord  from  it,  when  out  dropped  a  lot 
of  hayseed  and  some  money. 

"That's  what  he  got  for  the  brindled  calf  this  morn- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Hay,  as  she  eyed  the  wallet.  "Now  it's 
time  to  split  wood  for  the  morning." 

"All  right,"  replied  the  King's  head;  "give  me  the 
saw." 

"You  don't  split  wood  with  a  saw,  and  you  know  you 
must  be  down  at  five  in  the  morning  to  start  the  fire." 

"Is  that  the  regular  programme?"  asked  the  King's 
head. 

"That's  about  it." 

"  Then  there  is  no  money  in  farming,  and  no  pleasure, 
either.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  sell  out  and 
buy  a  baker  shop.  I  have  an  intelligent  business  head, 
combined  with  a  body  that  can  lift  a  hundred-weight.  I 
could  carry  the  barrels  of  flour  and  keep  the  books,  and 
you  could  superintend  the  baking.  Then  should  I  be  as 
happy  as  the  half  King  I  am." 

But  Mrs.  Hay  would  not  listen  to  this.  She  had  spent 
all  her  life  on  a  farm,  and  did  not  care  to  make  such  a 
change  in  her  old  age.  She  said  she  would  always  be  a 
loving,  kind  mother  to  him,  and  do  all  in  her  power  to 
make  his  lot  a  happy  one.  She  insisted  on  calling  him 
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Timo,  which,  she  wild,  was  half  of  Timothy,  as  near  as 
she  could  niakr  it  ;   and  so  the  poor  King's  head  had  to 
n.  ke  tlir  best  of  it. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  farm  ceased  to 
be  .1  paying  insl  it  iition.  Timo  never  rose  before  nine  in 
the  morning.  Even  when  his  agricultural  half  was  rest- 
less for  the  bucolic  fray,  his  head  was  as  sleepy  as  when 
lie  n-lii-ed.  lie  also  demanded  his  breakfast  in  bed,  and 
mortgaged  the  place  that  lie  might  have  chocolate  and 
guava  jelly.  When  the  cow  broke  into  the  turnip  field, 
he  argued  that  she  would  only  eat  the  green  tops,  or  the 


IT    WAS  VERY    AMUSING    TO    SEE    THE    KING    MII.K. 

foliage,  as  he  expressed  it,  and  thus  save  the  ordinary 
labor  of  removing  them  with  a  knife.  He  would  not 
hoe  the  potatoes,  for  fear  of  cutting  or  smothering  them. 
One  day  his  disgust  was  completed  when  he  had  the  rare 
misfortune  to  lose  the  end  of  one  of  his  fingers  in  a  hay 
cutter.  It  was  then  that  he  denounced  farming  in  the 
roundest  terms,  and  wished  to  be  a  King  once  more. 

"Would  you  not  like  to  look  upon  the  face  of  your 
son  once  more?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  indeed,  Timo— yes,  indeed!"  replied  Mrs.  Hay. 

"Then  we  will  abandon  the  farm,  and  start  for  Ax- 
minster  Palace.  If  Opoponax  the  Half  will  not  listen  to 
our  tale  of  woe,  my  face  and  crown  should  still  be  of 
service  to  us." 

"Just  wait  till  I  fix  up  a  basketful  of  gingerbread  and 
cookies  to  preserve  us  on  the  way." 

She  accordingly  filled  a  basket  with  all  the  good  things 
she  could  find,  including  a  dried-apple  pie  and  a  bottle  of 
cold  tea,  and,  taking  Timo  by  the  hand,  they  started  to- 
gether in  the  direction  of  Axminster  Palace. 

When  the  Farmer's  head,  or  Opoponax  the  Half, 
started  for  the  throne  with  the  First  and  Second  Jesters 
he  was  the  happiest  man  in  the  land.  He  was  quite  as 
glad  to  be  away  from  the  farm  as  Timo  was  to  be  away 
from  the  palace  with  all  his  cares. 

"  What  time  do  we  get  up  at  the  palace?"  he  asked. 

"Any  time,"  replied  the  Jesters;  "and  not  at  all  if 
you  don't  wish  to." 

"And  can  I  have  pie  and  cake  at  every  meal?" 

"  Yes,  and  all  you  want  of  it." 

"  And  go  to  all  the  circuses  without  paying?" 

"  Certainly  you  can.  You  can  have  a  private  circus 
if  you  want  it." 

Here  he  swayed  to  and  fro  with  laughter,  which  was 
his  only  way  of  showing  his  appreciation  of  anything — 
funny  or  sad. 

"I  am  not  accustomed  to  walking  on  such  delicate 
legs  as  these,"  said  Opoponax  the  Half.  "I  fear  they 
must  have  tired  themselves  on  the  way  to  the  farm.  Did 
they  walk  very  fast?" 

"Not  very,"  replied  the  Second  Jester. 


"Then  we  must  rest  if  we  would  reach  the  palace  to- 
night." 

"  1  think  it  a  very  sensible  suggestion,"  said  the  First 
.Tester.  "What  say  you  if  we  drop  in  on  Nimbleshanks 
the  <  liant?  He  lives  in  yonder  cave." 

"  By  all  means,  let  us  do  it.  I  am  extremely  fond  of 
giants,  if  they  are  all  like  the  one  belonging  to  the  circus 
that  I  used  to  care  for  during  the  winter." 

So  over  they  went  to  the  cave,  where  they  found  Nim- 
bleshanks sitting  on  a  cushion  with  his  legs  crossed,  and 
smiling  a  smile  of  supreme  content. 

"Good-morning,"  said  Nimbleshanks,  rising  and  elon- 
gating himself  like  a  telescope;  "have  you  any  cigar- 
boxes  with  your"  • 

"We  don't  smoke,"  replied  the  First  Jester.  "But 
what  would  you  do  with  a  cigar-box  —  make  a  little  bird- 
house.'" 

"Not  exactly,"  replied  Nimbleshanks;  "I  am  now 
working  away  with  my  jig-saw,  making  curious  castles 
and  churches  out  of  very  thin  wood,  and  I  am  a  little 
short  on  cedar  for  the  trimmings  of  this  bracket.'' 

"Very  sorry,  Mr.  Nimbleshanks,"  said  Opoponax  the 
Half;  "but  what  do  you  do  with  these  pretty  things?" 

"I  am  making  these  for  a  fair,"  he  replied.  "The 
One  and  a  Half  Hospital  is  now  in  financial  straits,  and 
I  am  using  all  my  skill  in  its  interest." 

"  What  is  the  One  and  a  Half  Hospital,  anyhow?"  asked 
the  First  Jester. 

"  It  is  a  hospital,"  replied  Nimbleshanks,  "  where  whole 
orphans  and  half-orphans  are  cared  for." 

While  Nimbleshanks  sawed  away  in  the  deftest  man- 
ner, Opoponax  the  Half  said: 

"You  are  indeed  a  very  nice  giant,  and  I  wish  you 
would  come  home  with  me  to  the  palace.  I  have  always 
had  an  exceeding  fondness  for  giants,  and  I  have  about 
made  up  my  mind  to  stop  collecting  circus  posters,  and 
turn  my  attention  to  collecting  giants.  Would  you  have 
any  objections  to  being  No.  1?" 

"I  should  be  only  too  happy,"  replied  Nimbleshanks, 
"  to  accompany  you.  Will  you  kindly  sit  there  and  rest 
while  I  finish  this  bracket?" 

They  did  as  requested,  and  Nimbleshanks  worked  away 
with  a  will.  When  he  had  finished  he  called  in  a  swine- 
herd from  an  adjoining  field,  and  sent  him  with  all  the 
castles  and  brackets  to  the  One  and  a  Half  Hospital  Fair. 
Then  he  said: 

"I  am  now  ready  to  start  and  become  No.  1  in  your 
collection  of  giants." 

They  started  down  the  road  at  a  brisk  rate,  but  before 
they  had  gone  far  Opoponax  the  Half  remarked: 

"  I  am  not  used  to  these  new  legs  yet ;  they  are  hardly 
broken  in,  and  that  is  probably  what  tires  me  so.  I  fear 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  reach  the  palace  to-night." 

Thereupon  the  Giant  took  Opoponax  the  Half  on  his 
hack  and  a  jester  under  each  arm,  and  began  run- 
ning. They  told  him  the  road,  and  he  never  stopped 
until  he  deposited  his  burden  on  the  palace  steps.  All 
the  people  ran  out  in  great  alarm  to  learn  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"  Where  is  the  King?"  they  shouted. 

"I'm  half  of  him,"  replied  the  Farmer's  head. 

"Where's  the  other  half,  and  where's  the  crown?"  they 
demanded. 

The  First  Jester  then  explained  all,  and  was  told  that 
he  ought  to  lose  his  head  too. 

"But  I  can't,"  replied  the  First  Jester,  "because  I  am 
the  friend  of  Opoponax  the  Half." 

"Oh.  stop  your  noise,"  exclaimed  Opoponax  the  Half 
to  a  haughty  minister  in  a  fluted  collar,  "and  get  out  to 
the  barn,  and  see  to  the  milking,  and  feed  the  pigs!" 

"He  has  an  agricultural  head  and  mind,"  explained 
the  First  Jester,  "and  you  must  all  learn  to  like  his  bu- 
colic phrase  and  simile." 
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Seeing  a  tall,  slender  page,  with  wavy  flaxen  hair, 
Opoponax  the  Half  addressed  him  as  "  Shears,"  and  re- 
marked that  lie  would  be  a  first-rate  thing  to  grow  lima- 
beans  on.  His  off-hand  remarks  were  very  distasteful  to 
every  one. 

But  at  table  that  night  he  kept  every  one  in  a  roar. 
He  wanted  nothing  but  johnny-cake  and  cookies  and 
things  of  that  sort,  and  he  ate  about  twice  as  much  as 
the  Giant.  After  the  meal  had  been  cleared  away,  he 
began  reading  jokes  out  of  an  old  almanac,  and  roaring 
with  laughter.  The  courtiers  had  never  before  seen 
anything  like  it,  and  they  would  all  have  left  at  once 
had  they  thought  they  could  do  so  without  arousing  the 
wrath  of  Opoponax  the  Half. 

"At  the  farm,"  he  said,  "  I  heard  the  King,  before  we 
changed  heads,  say  he  was  going  to  make  a  great  collec- 
tion of  circus  posters;  and  it  was  from  him  that  I  got  the 
idea  of  doing  the  same  thing.  But  since  then,  as  I  re- 
marked in  the  cave  of  my  dear  Nimbleshanks,  I  have  de- 
termined to  collect  giants.  Any  one  who  brings  me  a 
giant  shall  have  a  ticket  for  the  next  circus,  even  if  it's 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  haying  season." 

Many  of  them  pretended  to  be  overcome  by  the  gener- 
osity of  this  offer,  and,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  Opoponax 
the  Half,  promised  to  go  forth  on  a  giant  hunt,  and  bring 
in  as  many  specimens  as  possible. 

He  retired  for  the  night  at  eight  o'clock,  and  was  awake 
at  four,  at  which  hour  he  absent-mindedly  arose,  and 
went  out  to  look  after  the  stock.  It  seemed  strange  to 
him  that  there  was  no  stable  about  the  place;  and  when 
he  went  back  to  the  palace,  and  found  no  one  stirring,  he 
started  the  morning  fire,  and  put  on  a  kettle  of  water. 

"I  tell  you, "he  said  to  himself,  "this  King  business 
gets  me.  It's  the  funniest  kind  of  work  I  ever  had.  The 
only  thing  I  really  like  about  it  is  the  chance  it  gives  me 
to  collect  giants.  I  think  the  old  farm  would  suit  me 
better  if  I  could  only  indulge  my  weakness  for  giants 
there." 

Having  put  the  kettle  on,  he  went  about  the  palace 
grumbling  because  his  breakfast  was  not  ready.  He  had 
an  appetite  that  was  simply  agricultural  in  its  intensity, 
and  he  sighed  for  buckwheat  cakes  and  pie.  "  I  don't  sup- 
pose they  have  breakfast  here  much  before  dinner,  so  I 
had  better  go  down  and  hunt  up  some  pie." 

Accordingly  he  went  rummaging  about  the  pantry 
shelves.  A  venison  pasty  rewarded  his  search,  and  this 
he  took  out  under  a  tree,  where  he  sat  down  and  ate  it  in 
peace.  The  birds  sang  in  the  branches  overhead,  and  this 
made  him  feel  a  little  bit  more  at  home.  He  sat  there 
for  an  hour  or  so,  meditating  on  the  queeruess  of  his 
change,  as  though  in  a  dream,  when  he  heard  some  one 
shout,  "The  King's  lost!  the  King's  lost!" 

"No,  he  isn't,"  shouted  the  King  in  reply;  "he  never 
knew  his  whereabouts  better." 

"  But  what  are  you  doing  here?"  asked  the  courtier. 

"  Just  looking  around  a  little  after  breakfast,  that's  all. 
What  time  do  you  feed  the  chickens  here?" 

"We  don't  have  chickens,"  said  the  courtier. 

"Well,  this  is  a  funny  sort  of  lifs  anyhow,  and  I  feel 
it  in  my  bones  as  plain  as  ague  that  I  never  was  cut  out 
to  be  a  King.  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  ask  some  of  you 
to  give  me  a  few  easy  lessons,  or  else  I  must  send  for  the 
King's  head  to  advise  me,  and  help  me  run  the  thing. 
Two  heads  would  be  better  than  one.  eh;" 

"It  would,"  replied  I  he  courtier;  "and  probably  the 
King's  head  would  like  to  have  you  at  this  very  moment 
tell  him  the  proper  language  to  use  when  you  want  to 
coax  a  calf  within  reach." 

"All  you  have  to  say  is  'cuff,  cuff,  cuff!'  and  up 
walks  the  calf." 

"But  the  King's  head  is  not  aware  of  that,"  replied 
the  courtier,  who  continued,  "Do  you  know  the  Giant 
is  up  and  out?" 


"  No.     Where  is  he,  No.  1,  the  Bracket-maker?" 

"  In  the  garden  hard  by." 

Without  offering  a  word  of  thanks  for  the  information 
or  apology  for  his  abrupt  departure,  Opoponax  the  Half 
stood  up  and  walked  into  the  garden,  where  he  saw  No.  1, 
the  Bracket-maker,  sitting  under  a  mulberry-tree  in  a 
sort  of  pensive  reverie.  The  King  stood  behind  him, 
where  he  could  not  be  seen,  and  as  he  did  so  the  Giant 
vented  his  joy  in  the  following  merry  song: 

"THE   CHILDREN. 

"I'm  very  fond  of  children  small, 

And  they  are  fond  of  me ; 
I  love  to  have  them  climb  and   fall 

In  laughter  at  my  knee; 
And  when  in  silken  snood  or  poke 

I  hear  their  prattle  sweet, 
I  feel  just  like  the  giant  oak 

With  flowers  at  its  feet. 

"  Oh,  once  I  was  a  happy  child, 

A  perfect  little  lamb ; 
My  mother  fondly  on  me  smiled, 

And  gave  me  bread  and  jam ; 
She  never  made  me  eat  the  crust, 

So  good  and  kind  was  she, 
And  1  treat  other  children  just 

The  way  she  treated  me. 

"  I  love  the  children's  gentle  smile 

When  in  the  sun  they  troop ; 
I  love  to   skip  the  rope  awhile 

With  them,  and  roll  the  hoop ; 
I  love  to  hand  them  ginger-cake 

Beneath  their  parasols, 
And  with  my  shining  scissors  make 

Them  pretty  paper  dolls. 

"To  me  with  visions  rosy-ripe 

Full  often  they  repair, 
And  with  a  little  penny  pipe 

Blow  bubbles  in  the  air 
Until  we  quite  exhaust  the  soap 

That  generates  the  suds — 
The  children  are  our  only  hope, 

The  precious  little  buds." 


THE    GIANT    TOOK    OFOFONAX    THE    HALF    ON    HIS    BACK,    AND    A    JESTER 
UNDER    EACH    ARM,    AND    BEGAN    RCNNI.Mi. 
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1  WHAT,   HO,     Tlll.KH   ! 


-1  SI'KMIER,   COME    IIITHKK  ! 


•'  You  are  well  worthy  of  being  No.  1,  Sir  Bracket- 
maker,  when  you  can  sing  such  a  SOUL;-  as  that.  I  like 
you  better  than  any  of  these  people  about,  here,  and  I  am 
going  to  tell  them  to  bring  in  no  more  giants.  I  shall 
consider  you  my  collection." 

The  Giant,  in  bowing,  struck  his  head  against  the  limb 
of  a  tree. 

"You  have  a  common  every -day  manner  about  you 
that  I  like,  and  if  you  are  fond  of  children  you  must  be 
all  right." 

The  Giant  blushed. 

"I  just  wish  we  were  back  on  the  old  farm  together. 
I  am  tired  of  this  smiling  on  every  tiling  I  don't  believe 
in.  with  my  honest  agricultural  face,  and  stalking  around 
on  these  attenuated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  legs." 

"Your  language  at  times  shows  learning  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  farmer.  I  say  this  to  compliment,  not  to 
patronize  you.  Where  did  you  acquire  this  know- 
ledge?" 

"  Mostly  from  the  Fireside  Cyclopaedia.  An  agent 
came  around  and  offered  it  in  fifty  monthly  parts  at  a 
very  low  price.  The  only  way  I  could  get  rid  of  him 
was  to  take  it.  I  also  gained  a  respectable  vocabulary 
from  studying  the  circus  poster,  to  say  nothing  of  a  mas- 
tery of  that  department  of  natural  history  that  does  with 
rare  wild  circus  animals.  I  learned  the  rest  by  observ- 
ing my  fellow-man.  I  wonder  what  salary  I  am  to  be 
allowed  for  kinging  this  country?" 

"  I  couldn't  tell,"  replied  the  Giant.  "  Let's  talk  more 
about  the  circus." 

"After  this  man  in  the  crimson  cloak  has  departed. 
He  is  probably  coming  to  ask  me  to  go  to  the  blacksmith 
to  be  measured  for  a  crown." 

"  But  haven't  you  one  already?"  asked  the  Giant. 

"No,"  replied  Opoponax  the  Half,  "I  have  not.  I 
left  the  crown  with  the  King's  head  to  keep  it  awake  all 
night.  But  what  say  you  if  we  slip  behind  yon  syringa. 
and  avoid  this  Knight  of  the  Suspender  ?" 

They  stepped  behind  the  syringa,  and  the  Knight  of 
the  Suspender  passed.  "Have  you  any  little  brothers 
and  sisters  '"  asked  Opoponax  the  Half. 

The  Giant  heaved  a.  deep  sigh,  and  replied: 

"I  am  an  only  child.  Papa  and  mamma  have  been 
dead  this  many  a  year." 

"Poor  fellow,  you  shall  have  a  dear,  constant  friend 
in  me.  Now  notice  the  royal  dignity  with  which  I  am 
going  to  summon  this  man." 

Then  he  shouted, 

"  What,  ho,  without  there,  Sir  Knight  of  the  Suspend- 
er, come  hither!" 

The  man  came  up  very  humbly. 


"Don't  scrape  the  ground  that  way  like 
a  Shanghai  rooster,  but  just  go  and  have 
that  giant  order  countermanded.  Bracket- 
maker  No.  1  is  my  only  giant!" 

The  knight  departed,  and  Opoponax  the 
Half  said  : 

"I  don't  like  to  talk  of  the  circus  too 
much;  it  makes  pleasant  memories  that  I 
would  forget,  because  a  circus  winters  on 
my  old  farm  every  year.  Do  you  think 
Hit-re  is  any  way  by  which  we  could  return 
to  it  ?" 

"I  don't  know;  but  if  we  could  I  would 
work  for  you  all  my  life.  You  could  man- 
age the  farm,  and  I  would  open  a  little  kin- 
dergarten." 

Just  then  the  air  was  agitated  by  the  bra- 
zen blare  of  a  trumpet,  and  Opoponax  the 
Half  said: 

"We  will  not  be  without  hope.  But  let's 
go  in  ;  there  goes  the  dinner-horn." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


A  MOW  t 
hardly 


SOME   INTERESTING   COWS. 

the  anecdotes  of  animals  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
auy  mention  is  ever  made  of  cows.  They  certainly 
are  imt  very  demonstrative.  But  occasionally  smut-  private  and 
retiring  cow,  unknown  to  fame,  is  heard  of  in  quite  a  distin- 
guished way,  aud  a  Scotch  lady  lias  just  given  the  writer  an 
arc-mint  of  one  she  knew  at  home. 

In  the  field  adjoining  the  one  where  this  cow  roamed  by  day 
a  quiet,  plodding  cart-horse  was  often  turned  out  to  graze  ;  and 
although  he  apparently  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
Imt  sc-c-ined  bent  only  on  improving  to  the  utmost  his  opportuni- 
ties at  grass,  the  cow  found  something  very  attractive  iu  liis  ap- 
pearance and  ways,  and  followed  him  about  as  closely  as  sho 
could.  Sometimes  she  succeeded  iu  getting  into  his  domain, 
and  then  her  happiness  was  quite-  complete.  She  sidled  up  to 
her  strange  friend  and  seemed  almost  to  caress  him  with  her 
horns,  all  of  which  he  bore  with  exemplary  patience.  But 
there  was  no  romance  in  his  composition,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  the  cow's  devotion  was  at  all  touching. 

The  people  around  the  place  noticed  this  little  comedy,  and 
became  quite  interested  in  it,  even  taking  down  a  portion  of  the 
fence  between  the  fields  that  the  cow  might  visit  the  object  of 
her  attachment  as  often  as  she  pleased.  She  decided  to  take  up 
her  quarters  permanently  beside  him;  and  when  the  lady  left 
the  farm  where  the  animals  were  kept,  the  horse  had  his  oats 
and  the  cow  her  hay  as  near  together  as  possible.  But  the  cow- 
did  it  all ;  and  while  she  often  stopped  chewing  her  beloved  cud 
to  raise  soft  brown  affectionate  eyes  to  the  adored  creature  be- 
side her,  the  horse  went  on  munching  as  stoically  as  if  she  had 
not  been  there. 

A  Pennsylvania  cow  rejoices  in  the  distinction  of  a  wooden 
leg.  Having  lost  one  of  her  four  supporters  through  a  railroad 
I  rain,  which  cut  it  oft"  below  the  knee,  a  veterinary  surgeon 
took  the  wounded  animal  iu  hand,  and  through  his  skill  and 
ran-,  her  life  was  saved.  A  cabinet-maker  completed  the  good 
work  by  manufacturing  a  wooden  leg  that  seemed  to  answer 
every  purpose;  and  when  the  stump  of  the  leg  healed,  the  arti- 
ficial substitute  was  successfully  strapped  on.  At  first  the  cow 
persisted  in  hopping  along  on  three  legs  and  holding  the  injured 
one  up  from  the  ground,  but  before  long  she  grew  tired  of  this, 
anil  cautiously  tried  the  wooden  one.  At  last  accounts  she  was 
doing  very  well  with  it,  although  going  about  with  a  decided 
limp,  and  she  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  only  cow 
in  I  In-  world  with  a  wooden  leg. 

This  sounds  wonderfully  human  for  a  four-legged  creature ; 
but  what  is  even  more  out  of  the  common  way,  many  cows  in 
Russia  have  been  decorated  with  blue  spectacles  because  of  the 
blinding  effects  of  continuous  fields  of  snow,  and  the  plan  is  said 
to  work  well. 

A  strong  friendship  exists  between  a  cow  aud  a  dog  belonging 
to  the  same  owner;  and  the  advances  were  made  by  the  dog, 
who  followed  his  strange  companion  about  when  her  calf  was 
carried  oft"  by  the  butcher,  aud  insisted  upon  sleeping  iu  the 
mangt-.r  near  her  at  night.  One  day  when  the  dog's  master  was 
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playing  with  him  in  the  field  the  dog  was  accidentally  hurt, 
aud  the  cow,  hearing  a  well-known  howl,  made  a  rush  for  the 
spot,  with  her  tail  in  the  air  and  her  head  close  to  the  ground. 
It  was  only  because  she  could  not  vault  over  the  fence,  as  her 
master  did,  that  the  latter  escaped  without  injury. 


THE   RANCHMAN'S   BRAND. 

BY  WILLIAM  DRYSDALE. 

IF  you  were  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  in  the  far  West  or  South- 
west, and  see  picture  after  picture  of  strangely  marked 
cattle,  you  might  think  a  new  circus  was  coming  to  town.  But 
that  is  not  the  case;  the  strange  marks  represent  a  herd  of  cattle 
in  New  Mexico,  marked  with  the  brands  of  their  various  cattle 
owners.  The  principal  business  in  that  Territory  is  stock-raising, 
aud  many  of  the  stock  ranches  are  so  large  that  to  build  fences 
around  them  would  cost  almost  as  much  as  the  land  is  worth. 
When  they  are  fenced,  thieves  sometimes  cut  the,  wires  aud  drive 
the  cattle  away,  and  the  only  protection  the  ranchmen  have  is  to 
brand  each  animal  with  a  mark  that  cannot  be  removed,  so  that 
110  matter  where  it  may  be  taken  he  can  always  recog- 
nize it. 

When  a  man  is  about  to  start  a  cattle  ranch  he  selects  a  mark 
with  which  all  his  cattle  shall  be  branded.  This  is  often  the 
initials  of  his  name,  or  of  the  name  of  the  ranch  ;  but  it  may  be 
any  other  mark  he  chooses,  provided  it  is  not  one  that  somebody 
«lse  is  already  using.  He  takes  a  copy  of  this  mark  to  the 
couuty  town  and  has  it  registered, and  no  one  else  has  a  right  to 
use  it.  His  mark  is  just  as  much  a  protection  as  an  author's 
copyright  on  a  book  he  has  written.  There  are  mechanics  in 
the  large  towns  who  make  the  branding-irons  to  correspond 
with  the  marks,  but  many  of  them  are  ordered  from  New  York 
and  the  other  large  cities.  The  branding-iron  has  a  long  handle 
covered  with  wood,  so  that  the  brander  will  not  burn  his  hands 
when  he  uses  it,  for  although  he  presses  the,  cruel  hot  irons 
against,  the  animals  without  mercy,  ho  is  \rry  careful  not  to 
burn  his  own  skin. 

When  the  animals  are  to  be  branded  the  iron  is  heated  very 
hot  in  a  charcoal  fire  and  pressed  against  the  hide.  It  burns 
away  the  hair  and  sears  the  skin,  giving  the  poor  beast  great 
pain.  Different  ranchmen  brand  their  cattle  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  Sometimes  it  is  on  the  left  shoulder,  sometimes  on 
the  hip,  or  it  may  be  on  the  side,  or  just  back  of  the  ear,  or  on  a 
leg.  Others  nick  or  cut  off  one  of  the  ears.  Wherever  or  how- 
ever it  is  done,  it  is  a  cruel  business. 

After  the  branding,  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  public  know  what 
the  brand  is  and  who  owns  it,  so  that  if  one  of  the  branded  aiii- 
raals  should  be  stolen  aud  oft'ered  for  sale,  everybody  would  know 
to  whom  it  belonged,  aud  the  thief  be  exposed.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  rauchmau  procures  a  small  picture  of  an  animal  branded 
with  his  marks,  and  has  it  published  in  one  of  the  county  news- 
papers, together  with  a  notice  giving  the  name  of  the  ranch  and 
its  owners,  and  the  post-office  address.  These  notices  are  gen- 
erally worded  in  this  way  : 

"JIM  STOCK  AND  RANCH  CO. 

"  Post-office  address, W.  H.  Donaldson,  Ranch  Manager,  Silver  City,  N. 
M.  Cow  brand  as  in  cut.  Range,  Burro  Mountains  and  vicinity. 
Horse  brand  same  as  cut.  Cattle  branded  on  left  side.  Ear  marks, 
half  crop  the  right  and  under  bit  the  left.  Additional  brand  I  on  left 
side." 

Sometimes  this  notice  is  added: 

"  $1000  Reward. — We  desire  to  call  attention  to  our  marks  for  cattle 
and  horses.  We  will  pay  $1000  reward  for  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  any  person  or  persons  found  unlawfully  handling  cattle  or  horses  in 
the  above  brands  and  marks." 

Or  this: 

"All  parties  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  cuttle  in  the  above 
brands  except  from  myself,  as  I  have  purchased  the  brands  and  all  cattle 
running  in  them." 

Brands  are  necessary,  u«t  only  to  guard  against  thieves,  but 
that  the  ranchmen  can  tell  their  cattle  apart.  But  if  there 
were  no  dishonest  people,  burning  brands  need  not  be  used,  for 
less  cruel  marks  would  suffice  to  distinguish  the  animals.  A 
mark  that  is  burnt  into  the  skin  cannot  be  removed,  but  it  is 
sometimes  changed  by  adding  more  letters  or  other  marks  to  it. 
For  instance,  the  brand  C.  can  be  changed  to  H.  C. 


There  are  so  many  ranches  in  New  Mexico  that  the  local  news- 
papers generally  have  several  columns  of  these  notices  and  pic- 
tures, and  very  odd  they  look — pictures  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  with  every  imaginable  mark.  All  horses  and  mules  be- 
longing to  the  government  are  branded  in  this  way  with  a  big 
U.  S.  Perhaps  some  day  some  of  our  bright  boys  or  men  may 
invent  a  way  of  branding  cattle  that  will  not  give  the  poor  ani- 
mals so  much  pain. 


[    WOULDN'T   BE  CROSS. 

1  WOULDN'T  be  cross,  dear,  it's  never  worth  while; 
Disarm  the  vexation  by  wearing  a  smile. 
Let  hap  a  disaster,  a  trouble,  a  loss, 
Just  meet  the  thing  boldly,  and  never  be  cross. 

I  wouldn't  be  cross,  dear,  with  people  at  home, 

They  love  you  so  fondly  ;  whatever  may  come, 

You  may  count  on  the  kinsfolk  around  you  to  stand, 

Oh,  loyally  true  in  a  brotherly  baud! 

So,  since  the  fine  gold  far  exceedeth  the  dross, 

I  wouldn't  be  cross,  dear,  I  wouldn't  be  cross. 

I  icoiihln't  be  cross  with  a  stranger.     Ah  no! 

To  the  pilgrims  we  meet  on  the  life  path  we  owe 

This  kindness,  to  give  them  good  cheer  as  they  pass, 

To  clear  out  the  flint-stones,  aud  plant  the  soft  grass. 

\o.  dear,  with  a  stranger,  in   trial  or  loss, 

I  perchance  might  be  silent ;  I  wouldn't  be  cross. 

No  bitterness  sweetens,  no  sharpness  may  heal, 
The  wound  which  the  soul  is  too  proud  to  reveal. 
No  envy  hath  peace ;  by  a  fret  and  a  jar 
The  beautiful  work  of  our  hands  we  may  mar. 
Let  happen  what  may,  dear,  of  trouble  and  loss, 
I  wouldn't  be  cross,  love,  I  wouldn't  be  cross. 

MARGARET  E.  SANGSTEK. 


ABOUT  HORNBOOKS. 

OCCASIONALLY  in  reading  of  old  times  in  England  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Hornbook,  but  so  little  is  said  about  it 
that  its  appearance  and  use  seem  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  im- 
agination. As  this  is  a. busy  faculty,  it,  goes  to  work  at  wonder- 
ing: "Were  these  books  really  made  of  liornf  Aud  did  they 
have  leaves?  And  what  was  printed  in  them  I"  In  an  old  poem 
by  Sheustone,  called  "  The  Schoolmistress,"  it  is  said  of  the  chil- 
dren : 

"Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  iu  hand, 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are, 
To  save  from  fingers  wet  the  letters  fair." 

To  say  that  books  are  "of  stature  small  "has  a  very  comical 
souud,  as  it  seems  much  easier  to  call  them  little  books;  yet  it 
is  a  quaiut  old-time  expression  that  harmonizes  with  the  "  pel- 
lucid horn."  It  is  easy  to  understand  from  the  poem  that  the 
hornbook  was  a  primer,  although  it  is  often  supposed  to  be  a 
kind  of  almanac;  and  the  "pellucid  horn,"  very  thin  aud  trans- 
parent, covered  and  protected  the  single  leaf,  which  was  all  that 
the  book  contained.  Ou  this  leaf,  headed  by  a  cross,  was  the  al- 
phabet in  old  English  aud  Roman  letters,  making  it  very  hard  to 
learn,  followed  by  a  small  batch  of  two-lettered  words  like  ab; 
then  came  an  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  finished  the  literary  part  of  the  book. 

This  precious  leaf  was  often  pasted  on  solid  oak,  with  a  frame 
aud  short  handle  of  the  same,  and  in  shape  it  resembled  a  hand 
mirror.  Sometimes  it  was  pasted  on  horu,  without  any  protec- 
tion from  "  the  fingers  wet"  that  were  expected  to  make  havoc 
with  the  lettering;  and  such  a  "book"  could  be  bought  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  two  English  pennies.  From  the  cross  aud  the 
alphabet  on  it,  the  hornbook  was  commonly  called  the  "Christ 
Cross  Row,"  aud  this  degenerated  into  "Criss-cross  Row,"  which 
name  has  been  given  to  a  very  old  book  at  Oxford. 

Hornbooks  were  used  as  primers  until  rather  more  than  a 
century  ago ;  and  in  their  time  school-children  had  no  use  for 
satchels,  as  the  one  book  usually  had  a  hole  at  the  eud  of  the 
handle  for  a  string  to  pass  through,  by  which  it  was  fastened  to 
the  waist  or  girdle.  Some  old  pictures  of  children  show  the  an- 
cient primer  thus  attached.  These  books  are  now  very  rare, 
but  there  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum  that  was  found  some 
years  ago  iu  the  walls  of  an  old  farm-house  by  a  laborer  who 
was  pulling  them  down.  It  is  one  of  the  best  specimens,  in  a 
frame  of  black  oak,  with  the  horu  cover  in  front,  and  the  back 
has  a  portrait  of  King  Charles  I.  on  horseback. 
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TI1K    TI1KI  I.    WINNERS 
A    MM,   and    a    shark   and  a    bud   had   a    ran-. 

And    w  hidi   of  them.  tliinU    \  on,  «  on  .' 
The   bird   spread    lii.s   win^s  with   an   air  of  grace. 

Anil   sailed   up    toward    ill'-   sun. 
While    tin-   shark   dhcd   down    al    an    awful    parr. 

And   tin-   dot;    went    on   a   run. 
When   tin'   bird   got.   up   to   tin-   Infill    Idur  sky, 

And    tin-   iloi;    had    rrarhrd    tin-    lull. 
While   thr  shark    was  down    where   tin-  sea-shells,  lie. 

And  tin-   mighty    \vavrs  an-  still, 
Kaeh  said  to  himself,  "  Goodness,  gracious,  1 

Am   winner,  say    what   you   \\ill." 


WHAT    HE    DID. 

"  \VIIA  i  do  yon  do  with  yourself  on  rainy  days,  Abner?"  asked 
a  visitor. 

••Oli.  I  lia\r  lilllr  argyinents  with  inaiiiiaa,"  returned  the 
boy. 

••What  aliont  .'" 

"Stay in'  in  an'  krcpin'  dry,"  said  Ab. 


c 


A    i  i  UN    COLLECTOR. 

••'J'li.M    mail    is  a  great   roiu  collector,''  said  Bubble  to  Uncle 
(ieorge,  as  they  rode  on  tin-  liorse-e;n. 

••  \Vhy,  he's  only  the  conilurtor,"  said  Uncle  George. 
"  Well,  what  of  that  ?"  asked  Bobbie.      "  He's  collected  coins 

from  every  passenger  on  this 
car.  hasn't  he  ?" 


C.J- 


A    LONG    TIME    'I'D    WAIT. 

••  I'AI-A'S  going  to  give  me 
a  watch  m\  m-\t  birthday," 
cried  Andrew,  jo^  fully. 

"  When  is  it  f"  asked  Tom- 
my. 

"A  year  from  last  week." 
was  the  reply. 


1.   The  wary  Pitcher, 
to  Third.          5.  Short  Stop. 
to  steal  a  Base. 


YOUNG    AMERICA    OX    THE    DIAMOND. 

2.  The  latest  ThiiiL'   in  "Curves."          3.   Good  for  his  Ba.-r-.          -1    Throwing 
11.  Likely  to  get  an  Error.         7.  Man  Out.         s.   A  close  Shave.         9.   Readv 


A    LITTLE    PLACK. 

••  THAI  is  \\  herr  you  live,?> 
said  mamma,  ]minting  out 
New  York  on  the  map,  which 
M  as  only  a  spot. 

"Is  it?"  cried  Nannie. 
••\\'h\,  I  didn't  know  1  was 
so  little." 


HIS    PREFERENCE. 

''Do  you  like  the  fall  of 
the  vear?"  asked  Uncle  Kns- 
sell. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Sam- 
my, "but  I  like  the  fall  of 
the  snow  best." 


THE    REASON. 

"  SHALL  \  on  be  glad  to  go 
to  school  again  ?"  asked  papa 
as  the  end  of  vacation  drew 
near. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Robbie, 
"'cause  they're  going  to 
make  me  captain  of  the  base- 
ball nine." 


A    DIFFERENCE. 

"CAN  you  tell  time?"  ask- 
ed the  visitor. 

"No,"  replied  Tot;  "the 
clock  tells  the  time,  but  I 
know  what  the  clock  says." 


HIS    IDEA    OF    THE    SURF. 

"  THE  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  must  be  iu 
bathing  too,"  said  Jack. 

••  Why  do  you  think  that, 
Jack  ?"  said  his  mother. 

"  Because  all  those  soap- 
suds keep  coming  in  here  all 
the  time." 


IN    THE    BARN-YARD. 

EVELYN.  "Why  can't 
chickens  swim,  papa  ?" 

PAPA.  "  Because  they  don't 
know  how." 

EVELYN.  "Then  why 
don't  they  get  the  ducks 
to  teach  them  ?" 


W. 

,  /¥. 
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A    WILD    STEER     IN     NEW     YORK    STREETS. 


GOATS  sometimes  hold  brief  possession  of  small  sec- 
tions of  New  York,  and  even  mad  dogs  and  runa- 
way horses  have  had  their  day.  Recently  a  Texas 
steer  galloped  into  Madison  Square,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  a 
big  fellow,  and  was  visiting  the  city  in  the  interests  of  a 
pressed-beef  company.  He  had  hardly  time  for  a  good 
survey  of  the  little  park  when  several  hundred  persons 
who  had  been  sitting  there  on  benches  rose  as  one  man, 
or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  as  one  woman,  and  tendered 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  stranger  from  Texas. 
They  didn't  say  much,  but  they  rapidly  and  politely  gave 
him  all  the  room  there  was. 


' 


Next  a  young  man  witli  a  broom  came  along,  and 
flourished  it  at  the  steer.  The  steer  put  his  head  clown 
and  started  for  the  young  man,  who  very  nearly  broke 
the  record  for  sprinting  in  attempting  to  reach  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  before  the  steer  did.  Fortunately  for  the 
young  man,  he  won  the  race.  The  steer  thereupon  turned 
his  attention  to  a  stage  which  was  passing,  and  succeeded 
in  goring  one  of  the  horses  before  he  took  a  second  stroll 
through  Madison  Square.  He  finally  got  into  a  tight 
with  a  plumber,  a  policeman,  and  a  butcher,  and  as  they 
were  better  armed  than  he,  the  steer  was  killed  in  a  street 
brawl. 

This  steer  seems   to  have  been   a  relative   of  a  heifer 
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which  lately  made  Mr.  Gladstone  very  unhappy.  Wheth- 
er the  heifer's  political  opinions  were  u  idely  different 
from  those  of  tin-  great  statesman  or  the  dislike  was  mere- 
ly personal  the  ca.lile  despatches  do  not.  say.  At  any 
l-ate,  ill''  animal  deliberately  trespassed  upon  the  grounds 
of  Mi-.  I  iladstone's  count  ry  place.  I  I  a  u  a  rdeii.  and  loiter- 
ed  about  until  she  saw  the  (irand  Old  Man  crossing  a 
lawn.  Then,  with  a  blood  curdling  whisk  of  hep  tail 
and  a  soul-stirring  bellow,  she  rushed  iq Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  knocked  him  down.  Were  he  not  remarkably 
active  for  his  age,  the  result  might  have  been  serious, 
lie  managed  to  regain  his  feel  and  to  escape  behind  a 
tree,  which  lie  succeeded  in  keeping  between  him  and  the 
heifer,  until  she  became  tired  of  aiming  at  Mr.  (ilad- 
stone and  hitting  the  tree,  anil  ran  away  with  a  snort  of 
disgust.  The  animal  was  afterwards  shot;  but  it  is  a 
thrilling  thought  that  for  several  minutes  the  course  of 
liritish  polities  depended  to  a  great  extent  upon  a  plun- 
i^-i HIT  and  bellowing  heifer. 

\l  all  events,  the  escapade  of  the  heifer  was  considered 
so  important  in  Great  Britain  that  Queen  Victoria  sent  a 
telegram  about  it  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  great  man 
received  a  flood  of  messages  from  less  distinguished  per- 
sons. But  the  heifer's  notoriety  may  be  called  emphat- 
ically a.  pout  niiirti'iii  one.  Tom  Bailey,  the  man  who 
shot  her,  received  the  head,  horns,  and  hoofs  as  a  reward. 
He  has  had  a  chance  to  sell  them  for  fifty  dollars,  but 
he  has  had  them  mounted  instead,  and  exhibits  them  as 
proudly  as  if  they  were  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  or 
decorations  of  a  life-saving  service,  as  in  one  sense  they 
are.  The  hide  of  the  heifer  was  bought  by  a  bookbinder 
for  twenty-five  dollars,  and  will  be  manufactured  into  me- 
mentoes, while  the  animal's  flesh  was  sold  in  the  local 
market  at  twice  the  ordinary  price  of  beef.  In  short,  the 
heifer  that  knocked  down  a  Premier  bids  fair  to  become 
second  in  fame  only  to  the  celebrated  cow  with  a  crum- 
pled horn. 


A   STORY  OF  VENTRILOQUISM. 

BY  BENJAMIN  NORTHROP. 

fl^HERE  were  four  of  us — Dick,  the  Captain;  Levi,  the 
_1_  fur-trader;  Graham,  and  myself.  We  had  left  Du- 
luth  four  days  before  on  the  propeller  Manistee,  and  had 
laboriously  steamed  down  Lake  Superior,  until  this  No- 
vember afternoon  we  were  peacefully  moored  beside  the 
moss-grown  dock  of  Ontonagon.  The  beach  made  a  long 
curve  inland  below  the  creek  where  we  were  lying,  and 
on  this  level  plain  of  sand  and  stones  the  old  town  stood. 
Pebbles  were  in  the  deserted  streets  instead  of  grass,  and 
the  quaint  old  houses,  bleached  by  sun  and  rain  and  pol- 
ished by  countless  storms  of  hail  and  sleet,  glistened  in 
the  moonlight  like  houses  in  ghostland.  The  lake  broke 
gently  on  the  beach,  for  this  curve  is  sheltered,  and  the 
white  combs  of  the  waves  rose  in  a  silver  mist  which  was 
carried  inland  on  the  evening  breeze.  At  the  end  of  the 
beach  stood  the  big  hotel  which  had  once  been  the  pride 
of  the  old  town. 

After  supper  we  sat  around  the  cabin  table  and  listened 
to  Captain  Dick  talk  about  the  new  railroad,  which  would 
give-  the  town  new  life. 

"There  is  a  legend  of  this  town,"  broke  in  Graham, 
"  which  I  heard  when  I  was  an  actor  and  used  to  play  in 
the  camps  along  this  shore  with  a  dramatic  company.  It 
is  the  story  of  Silver  Heart,  whose  father  long  ago  was 
the  chief  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  this  neighborhood.  She 
was  very  beautiful,  of  course,  and  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  fur-trader  who  came  here  in  his  schooner,  the 
Otter.  Her  father  would  not  let  her  marry  him,  but 
when  the  trader  went  away  he  gave  the  maiden  a  gold 
ring  and  told  her  to  come  down  the  shore  to  him  if  he 
did  not  return  in  the  spring.  Spring  came,  but  the  trader 


did  not  come,  and  after  many  days  and  nights  of  anxious 
watching,  Silver  Heart  stole  away  from  the  camp  and 
slipped  into  her  birch-bark  canoe.  The  Indians  saw  her 
paddling  out  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  hastened  to 
give  chase.  Before  they  could  reach  her  a  storm  sprang 
up  and  she  was  drowned.  Just  as  she  disappeared  she 
is  said  to  have  raised  her  arms  and  chanted  the  Indian 
death -song. 

"  The  old  French  father  who  told  me  the  story  also 
repented  the  ballad  which  was  written  commemorating 
the  event.  I  can  remember  only  the  last  part.  It  went 
like  this,"  continued  Graham,  in  a  sing-song  tone  en-ding 
almost  in  a  wail  : 

"'Out  she  sailed  with  the  wind  to  sea, 
And  never  again  came  back  did  >lie. 
Ah,  me!  Ah,  me!  Ah,  me  !'" 

"Pshaw!  I  don't  believe  in  these  Indian  tales,"  said 
gruff  Captain  Dick,  after  a  pause.  "  But  it's  in  keeping 
\\ilh  the  old  town  after  all." 

After  supper  the  next  evening,  Graham,  Levi,  and  I 
walked  over  to  the  old  hotel.  A  small  lamp  flickered  at 
one  end  of  the  big  dining-room  and  made  the  darkness 
that  tilled  the  other  part  of  the  room  seem  grewsome. 
Our  voices  and  footsteps  awyoke  the  echoes  and  made  the 
old  room  alive  with  sounds.  It  was  as  if  those  who 
had  filled  the  hotel  in  its  youth  had  returned,  and  some- 
where back  there  in  the  blackness  they  were  mocking-  us. 
It  was  not  a  cheerful  place,  and  as  we  were  leaving  it 
we  heard  from  the  lower  end  of  the  room  this  melan- 
choly chant  rising  above  the  other  sounds: 

"Out  she  sailed  with  the  wind  to  sea, 
And  never  again  came  bad;  did  she. 
Ah,  me  !  Ah,  me  !  Ah,  me  !" 

The  host  brushed  the  lamp  from  the  table  with  a  sweep 
of  his  arm,  and  we  tumbled  out  of  the  door  without  wait- 
ing to  see  who  the  weird  singer  might  be. 

"  Did  you  hear  that?"  asked  Levi,  his  teeth  chattering. 

"  Yes,"  said  I.      "  What  was  it?" 

"Guess  it  was  a  ghost,"  said  Graham,  cheerfully. 

"For  mercy'  sake  !"  gasped  the  landlord.  "I'll  move 
to-morrow." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,"  said  Graham,  re- 
assuringly. "Maybe  you  won't  hear  it  again." 

Long  before  we  were  awake  the  next  morning  we 
were  out  on  the  lake.  A  day  or  two  later  I  bade  fare- 
well to  my  travelling  companions  at  Houghton,  where  I 
took  another  steamer  for  the  railroad  at  the  other  end  of 
L'Anse.  Graham  was  to  leave  the  propeller  at  its  next 
stopping-place,  and  Levi  was  bound  for  the  South  with 
( 'aplain  Dick. 

Poor  Captain  Dick!  This  was  his  last  voyage.  The 
brave  Manistee  went  down  on  her  homeward  trip,  and 
every  soul  on  board  was  lost  in  the  tempest. 

I  started  out  last  week  to  find  a  communicative  ven- 
triloquist, so  that  I  might  tell  the  readers  of  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE how  this  interesting  trick  may  be  performed.  The 
only  ventriloquist  I  could  find  was  exhibiting  his  skill  in 
a  down-town  variety  theatre.  I  found  him  in  his  stuffy 
dressing-room  behind  the  wings.  He  was  sitting  on  a 
stool  facing  a  cracked  looking-glass  adjusting  his  false 
mustache,  beard,  and  wig.  On  a  shelf  were  some  pup- 
pets dressed  up  like  dolls,  or  more  like  Punch  and  Judy. 
Outside  on  the  stage  a  man  and  woman  were  singing  and 
dancing,  and  the  music  came  back  to  the  dressing-room 
mingled  with  the  comments  of  the  other  actors  behind 
the  scenes  waiting  for  their  turn  and  the  stage-hands. 

"Any  boy  or  girl  can  become  a  ventriloquist,"  said  the 
man.  "Ventriloquism  is  merely  a  vocal  delusion.  It 
is  a  trick  that  is  easily  learned,  but  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tice is  needed  before  one  becomes  expert  enough  to  give 
public  performances.  Ventriloquism  is  the  art  of  so  mod- 
ulating the  voice  as  to  deceive  those  who  hear  it.  Every 
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boy  knows  that  lie  cannot  tell  from 
what  direction  a  sound  comes  unless  he 
sees  something  to  indicate  it.  If  there 
should  be  any  one  who  doubts  this,  let 
him  blindfold  himself  and  sit  in.  the  cen- 
tre of  a  circle  of  persons.  Let  these  per- 
sons take  their  places  after  he  is  blind- 
folded, and  then  let  one  of  them  speak. 
Ten  chances  to  one  the  boy  will  be  un- 
able to  tell  where  the  voice  comes  from. 
How  many  times  have  you  heard  a  street 
car  coming  long  before  you  have  actu- 
ally seen  it,  and  how  many  times  have 
you  been  deceived  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  going !  I  am  afraid  that 
I  am  making  this  more  of  a  lecture  than 
an  explanation.  If  I  am,  just  stop  me.  I 
am  only  repeating-  to  you  what  an  old 
printer,  who  had  been  a  showman  once, 
told  me  when  he  taught  me  to  '  throw 
my  voice,'  as  it  is  called,  when  I  was  a 
boy  and  was  learning  my  trade.  I  pick- 
ed up  ventriloquism  then,  and  very  often 
since  it  has  saved  me  from  starving 
when  I  have  been  far  away  from  home. 
But  that  will  not  help  your  boys." 

"What  is  the  secret  of  the  trick  ''."  I 
asked. 

"It  is  to  produce  with  your  voice  sounds  similar  to 
those  you  hear.  For  instance,  I  want  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  dog  whining  in  tbe  bottom  of  this 
trunk.  Don't  get  up.  I  am  doing  it,''  he  explained,  as 
I  jumped  up,  for  I  beard  below  me  the  anxious  whine  of 
a  dog  in  distress.  "I  make  a  sound  that  is  identical 
with  the  sound  I  should  hear  were  there  a  dog  really  im- 
prisoned in  the  trunk.  In  a  sentence,  my  first  advice 
would  be,  imitate  sounds  as  you  hear  them.  You  hear 
a  man  calling  'way  down  the  road.  A  faint  'Halloo!' 
comes  to  you.  Try  to  imitate  that  halloo  just  as  it 
sounds  to  you,  softly  and  under  your  breath,  just  as  I  am 
doing.  Now  as  he  comes  nearer,  increase  your  tone,  un- 
til, when  he  knocks  on  your  door,  you  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive him,"  and  Professor  De  Leon,  for  that  was  the 
ventriloquist's  stage  name,  acted  out  his  lesson  so  per- 
fectly that  I  was  surprised  that  he  did  not  open  his  door 
at  the  sound  of  the  knock,  and  I  involuntarily  waited  a 
moment  for  the  stranger  to  come  in  before  I  went  011 
with  my  questions. 

"  But  that  isn't  all  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  but  it  is  the  first  and  most  important  lesson.  After 
that  has  been  learned  perfectly,  all  the  rest  will  be  easy. 
The  learner  should  practise,  if  possible,  out  of  doors  and 
in  a  quiet  place.  In  order  to  deceive  persons,  one  must 
not  move  the  lips  in  speaking.  To  learn  to  do  this,  prac- 
tise talking  with  your  finger  between  your  teeth.  Of 
course  the  lips  must  move  a  little,  so  on  the  stage  we 
wear  false  mustaches  and  beards  to  hide  all  movement. 
The  boy  should  learn  to  be  a  mimic,  not  only  of  sounds, 
but  of  voices  and  dialects.  He  should  be  able  to  imitate 
any  sort  of  a  voice.  One  second  he  should  speak  with  a 
woman's  voice  and  the  next  with  a  man's  voice.  By 
this  means  he  can  carry  on  dialogues,  and  that  adds 
greatly  to  the  fun  of  the  trick.  He  must  not  attract  at- 
tention to  himself.  He  must  centre  it  on  the  persons  or 
things  that  are  supposed  to  make  the  noise.  Most  of  us 
use  puppets,  and  move  their  lips  by  means  of  levers  in 
their  backs.  These  are  supposed  to  talk,  and  by  chan- 
ging our  voices  quickly  to  suit  each  character,  we  carry 
on  very  puzzling  conversations. 

"The  boy  should  learn  to  sing  without  moving  his 
lips,  and  in  all  degrees  of  loudness,  so  that  the  singer  may 
be  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  him  or  a  long 
way  off,  just  as  he  desires.  I  have  told  you  now  all  that 
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I  know  about  it.  Any  boy  of  ordinary  quickness  can 
pick  up  enough  from  my  suggestions  to  make  a  fair  start 
in  a  week's  time." 

"You  said  that  ventriloquism  had  saved  you  from 
starving." 

"Yes,  and  from  worse  than  that.  Once  I  was  out  in 
the  Northwest  with  a  travelling  show.  The  treasurer 
ran  away  and  left  us  penniless.  I  started  out  alone  to 
walk  to  the  last  town  we  had  visited — about  forty  miles 
away.  One  night  I  was  lying  asleep  in  a  farmer's  barn. 
I  don't  know  what  time  it  was,  but  I  was  waked  up  by 
hearing  two  men  talk.  They  were  talking  about  me, 
and  while  I  didn't  open  my  eyes  or  make  any  sign,  I 
knew  that  they  had  a  light  with  them.  It  appears  that 
they  had  just  robbed  the  farmer's  house  and  were  divid- 
ing their  spoils  when  they  found  me.  They  were  afraid 
that  I  was  awake  and  had  overheard  them.  So  one  of 
them  pleasantly  suggested  killing  me  as  a  means  of  sav- 
ing themselves.  Just  at  that  moment  the  two  robbers 
were  surprised  to  hear  the  loud  barking  of  a  dog  and  a 
mail's  voice  shouting,  'I've  got  him;  come  on  with 
your  guns.'  They  didn't  stop  to  hurt  me,  but  ran  away 
as  fast  as  they  could.  I  then  got  up  and  took  the  stolen 
goods  which  had  been  left  behind  to  the  farm-house, 
where  I  lived  in  clover  for  a  week,  and  rode  in  the  farm- 
er's best  wagon  to  the  town  I  was  going  to.  Of  course 
the  dog  and  the  man  were  myself.  My  call?  Well," 
said  the  Professor,  "you  must  excuse  me.  I  have  to  go 
on  the  stage  now.  I  wish  you  would  wait  until  I  am 
through;  it  won't  take  long.  Can't?  Well,  come  and  see 
me  some  other  evening." 

As  I  was  turning  away,  the  applause  which  greeted 
the  song  and  dance  couple  filled  the  back  of  the  stage 
and  rattled  the  wings.  Then  there  came  a  lull  as  an  en- 
core was  about  to  be  given.  While  I  stood  waiting  I 
heard  behind  me,  soft  and  low: 

"  Out  she  sailed  with  the  wind  to  s«i, 
And  never  again  came  hack  did  she. 
Ah,  me!  Ah,  me!  Ah,  me!" 

Instantly  the  noise  of  the  orchestra  changed  into  the 
soughing'  of  the  wind,  and  the  patter  of  the  dancers'  feet 
into  the  rolling  of  the  surf,  and  once  more  in  mind,  at 
least,  I  wa;j  on  the  long  beach  of  Ontonagon.  Before 
I  could  recover  from  my  surprise,  Professor  De  Leon, 
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wiir.  mustache,  and   beard    removed,  approaclied   me   and 

smilingly  held  '"'I  his  hand. 

"Graham!"  1  exclaimed.     "I  didn't  know  you." 
"Didn'1    you?"  In-    laughed.      "I    knew  you   all   the 
time.      Second  call?      Good  - 
And  he  \v;is  "-one. 


LINDA'S    IDKA. 

I'M  sun'  I   don't   know  what    we  can  do   this  year," 
said    Blanche,  disconsolately.      "K\  cry  one's  tired 
of  fresli  air  fairs  and  concerts." 

Linda,  who    was  curled   in    the    hall    window-seat    at 
I'.rewer's  Hotel,  listened  with  an  absent  expression. 

"It   must  be  something   original,"  she  announced   at 
last,  li.xing  her  cousin  with  a  resolute  look. 

Blanche   laughed,  and  quoted:  "I  fear  there's  nothing 
original  in  me,  excepting  original  sin." 

"Oh,   Blanche,"  said    Linda,  lightly,  "you're  always 
ijuicU     and  1  IKII-C  an  idea." 
"Oh,  tell  it  at  once!" 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Linda,  ''I  took  Miss  Carmen 
those  shells  she  wanted,  and  I  found  her  busy  washing 
out  a  piece  of  lace.  She  said  she  couldn't  trust  it  to  the 
\\asher-womaii,  as  it  would  come  home  all  torn,  and  'It's 
torn  now.'  she  said,  'and  I  don't  know  how  to  mend  it.' 
\Vell,  it  Hashed  across  my  mind  how  all  last  summer  at 
grandma's  I  watched  Hannah  do  up  her  laces  and  mend 
them,  and  she  often  let  me  help  her.  I  know  I  could  do 
it.  'And  my  fine  cambric  handkerchiefs,'  Miss  Carmen 
said,  '  they  are  never  really  soiled.  I  use  two  or  three  a 
day,  and  the  laundress  has  simply  ruined  them.'" 
Linda  paused. 

"Well?"  said  Blanche,  impatiently. 
"Well,"  echoed  Linda,  "  it  occurred  to  me  as  the  ladies 
in  the  hotel  wear  so  much  lace  frilling,  and  always  want 
a  fresh  cambric  handkerchief,  just  for  show,  in  their 
hands,  you  and  I  might  undertake  to  do  them  up,  and 
take  less  pay  than  the  laundress,  and  so  every  week  have 
something  for  the  fund." 

"Enchanting!"  exclaimed   Blanche,  springing  to  her 
feet.      "  But  do  you  suppose  they  would  trust  us?" 
.  "Oh,  I  guess  Miss  Carmen   would,"  returned  Linda; 
"and  if  we  succeeded,  the  others  would  patronize  us." 

The  girls  laughed,  and  presently  went  oil'  to  the  sitting- 
room  Blanche's  mother,  Mrs.  Dale,  had  upstairs.  She 
was  an  invalid,  seldom  able  to  leave  her  sofa,  but  no  one 
looking  at  her  sweet  bright  face  would  have  guessed  either 
her  physical  suffering  or  the  effort  it  required  an  active 
mind  to  be  bound  down  and  forced  to  complete  tranquil- 
lity. Perhaps  this  was  one  reason  she  entered  so  heartily 
into  all  the  schemes  for  work  and  play  of  her  "twogirls," 
as  she  called  them,  since  Linda  l{og<-rs,  an  orphan  niece, 
was  like  her  very  own  daughter,  as  she  often  said. 

"  Why,  that  seems  an  excellent  idea,  girls,"  Mrs.  IL-I  li- 
sa id  in  her  sympathetic  way.  "And  I'll  tell  you  how 
1  can  help.  I  can  show  yon  certain  '  tricks'  of  the  trade 
in  washing  and  ironing  fine  cambrics  and  laces." 

Al't'-r  tea  that  night  the  cousins  discussed  their  project 
first  with  thru- particular  friend  and  object  of  admiration, 
M  iss  (.'.-irinen. 

"  ]  )elii;-litful !"  that  sweet  but  rather  la/.y  young  lady 
exclaimed.  "You  will  certainly  bean  improvement  on 
Mrs.  Jones.  I'll  give  you  all  pieces  of  the  kind  very 
gladly." 

Several  other  ladies  came  up.  and  all  expressed  interest 
in  Linda's  idea,  and  as  the  Fresli -air  Fund  was  very 
popular  at  Brewer's,  they  were  ready  enough  to  assist  the 
cousins  in  earning  money  for  it.  Mrs.  Dale  had  sent  a 
liberal  check  herself,  but  it  was  one  of  her  rules  that  tin- 
girls  should  earn  or  save  out  of  their  pocket-money  for 
their  little  charities.  "It  would  be  no  credit  if  you 


ju-i  came  to  me  for  it."  she  would  say,  and  the  cousins 
bad  long  learned  to  tax  their  resources  to  the  uttermost 
for  their  "  Help  Hank."  as  a  box  they  kept  was  called. 

Early  the  next  day  the  girls  went  from  room  to  room 
among  the  ladies  who  had  promised  their  "custom,"  and 
in  a  dainty  linen  bag  Mrs.  Dale  had  given  them  collected 
\arious  bundles  of  delicately  embroidered  handkerchiefs 
and  pieces  of  hire  used  in  neck  and  sleeves  of  the  cam- 
bric dresses.  Each  person's  packet  was  labelled,  but 
Linda  explained  that  until  the  experiment  had  been 
made  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the  amount  of 
remuneration. 

When  they  got  back  to  Mrs.  Dale's  room  they  spread 
out  all  the  packets  separately  on  the  floor.  All  the 
laces  were  the  good  imitations  used  now,  or  rather  real  of 
their  own  kind,  but  not  expensive.  Linda  looked  them 
over  critically. 

"Yes,"  she  remarked,  "I  know  how  to  mend  these, 
and,  Blanche,  I  might  start  at  that,  while  you  wash  some 
of  the  handkerchiefs." 

"Tell  me  how,  mamma."  said  Blanche. 
"Well,  you  caii  use  the  basin  in  my  dressing-closet, 
you  know.  First  fill  it  with  warm  water,  and  throw  a 
very  little  borax,  you'll  find  there,  in.  Now  dip  your 
handkerchiefs  one  by  one  in  and  out.  and  when  thor- 
ough) v  wet,  soap  them;  roll  each  in  a  wad.  and  leave 
them  about  twenty  minutes.  Then  drain  otf  the  water; 
let  fresh  run  on  the  rolls,  and  open  them,  and  dipping 
up  and  down,  pat  between  your  hands.  Don't  nib  tJiem. 
Next  refill  the  basin,  and  just  run  your  bluing -bag 
lightly  through  it,  and  give  them  another  rinsing.  I 
think'"  added  Mrs.  Dale,  who  was  about  as  much  inter- 
ested as  the  girls  themselves,  "you  might  have  a  line- 
out  on  my  veranda  for  drying  them  iu  the  sun.  But 
wait — have  any  of  them  lace  borders?" 
"  Yes,  mamma;  four  in  this  lot." 

"Well,  now  for  my  trick.  You  want  to  iron  those 
on  cold  marble,  just  as  you  will  your  laces." 
"Why,  how  is  that?"  both  girls  exclaimed. 
"  Perhaps  we  can  get  Mrs.  Brewer  to  lend  us  a  marble- 
topped  wash-stand  not  in  use.  Then  you  take  your  lace 
or  your  lace-edged  handkerchief,  and  spread  it  out  on 
the  marble  very  wet.  Make  sure  there  are  no  creases  in 
it,  and  that  it  is  thoroughly  wet.  After  a  few  hours 
you  can  lift  it  up  dry  and  looking  just  as  if  it  had  been 
clear-starched.  I  learned  that  in  travelling,  where  it  was 
hard  to  get  one's  washing  regularly  or  quickly  done.  A 
German  lady  told  me  of  it." 

"  What  fun  !"  exclaimed  Linda;  "  only  I'd  be  so  impa- 
tient to  lift  it  otf  the  marble." 

Mrs.  Brewer,  who  was  a  devoted  ally  of  the  girls, 
readily  procured  them  an  old  wash-stand  with  a  generous 
marble  top,  on  which  four  handkerchiefs  could  be  laid  at 
a  time,  and  Mrs.  Dale's  little  kerosene  stove  was  brought 
into  requisition  for  an  iron  when  it  should  be  needed. 
Blanche  started  to  work  in  the  dressing-closet,  and  Linda 
on  an  ottoman  beside  her  aunt's  sofa,  prepared  to  baste 
the  torn  lace  down  on  brown  paper,  and  then  skilfully 
with  "back  and  forth  "and  button-hole  stitch  make  the 
repairs.  For  the  ecru  lace  she  dipped  her  thread  in  weak 
coll'ee,  for  Brewer's  was  a  place  "twelve  miles  from  a 
lemon."  and  for  the  first  of  their  work  they  had  no  art 
materials. 

Like  all  novel  enterprises  it  captivated  the  girls, 
and  for  the  next  two  days  they  worked  indefatigably, 
the  result  being  that  on  Thursday  afternoon  six  piles  of 
beautifully  laundered  handkerchiefs  and  laces  stood  ready 
for  distribution  among  the  owners.  Some  of  the  heavily 
embroidered  ones  had  beeii  ironed  on  the  wrong  side  on 
soft  flannel;  others  had  undergone  the  "marble"  treat- 
ment, and  looked  beautiful,  while  even  the  plainest  among- 
them  had  been  as  carefully  done  as  the  best. 

Mrs.  Dale  loaned   a  pretty  oblong  basket,  lined  with 
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silk.  The  girls  had  managed  to  get  a  bolt  of  narrowest 
blue  ribbon,  and  each  package  was  tied  up  with  this,  and 
a  card  bearing  the  owner's  name  slipped  under  it;  and 
then  away,  proud  and  happy,  if  a  trifle  tired,  went  the 
little  laundresses,  laughing  with  pleasui-e  as  they  knocked 
at  one  door  after  the  other. 

"My  dear!"  Miss  Carmen  exclaimed,  as  her  dainty 
parcel. of  twelve  handkerchiefs  and  three  strips  of  hio- 
was  handed  out,  "I  declare  you  have  done  wonders!  and 
no  fear  of  those  horrid  stuffs  they  put  in  to  whiten 
them." 

"Oli  no,"  laughed  Linda.     "In  uur  laundry  we  don't 

allow  it." 

When  every  packet  was  delivered,  came  the  decision 
the  ladies  insisted  upon  as  to  "terms,"  and  for  handker- 
chiefs and  laces  four  dollars  was  gladly  paid,  being  less 
than  the  village  washer-woman  would  have  asked. 

Promptly  was  this  despatched  to  the  "fund,"  and  so 
began  an  industry  for  tired  city  children,  which  occupied 
only  two  days  out  of  every  week,  and  resulted  in  sending 
regularly  from  five  dollars  to  eight  dollars;  since,  of 
coTirse,  the  little  workers  soon  had  more  orders,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  hotel  were  more  than  pleased  to  feel  their 
delicate  cambrics  were  so  well  laundered,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  sending  many  a  little  denizen  of  crowded  New 
York  to  the  green  fields  of  the  country. 

"  Indeed,"  remarked  Miss  Carmen,  one  afternoon,  as 
she  just  touched  her  handkerchief  with  mille-fleurs,  "I 
never  take  out  one  of  these  without  thinking  it  has  helped 
some  poor  baby  to  get  well." 


The  banners  waved  and  glittered; 

Then  came  the  riders  gay  ; 
The  elephants  all  swung  their  trunks; 

The  baud  began  to  play. 


CIRCUS   PARADE. 


BY    KATHARINE    PYLE 

ONE  day  we  took  our  lunches. 
And  all  went  driving  dowu 
To  see  the  big  procession 
Parading  through  the  town. 

The  people  lined  the  pavements; 

Along  the  curb  they  sat ; 
Some  woman   with  a  parasol 

Knocked  off  Eliza's  hat. 

The  boys  climbed  up  the  lamp-posts, 

And  up  the  awnings  too; 
They  shouted  and  they  whistled 

To  every  one  they  knew. 


And  on  a  golden  chariot, 
Far,  far  up,  all  alone, 

There  sat  a  lovely   lady 
Upon  a  gilded    throne. 

Then    came    the     spotted     po- 
nies ; 

They  trotted  brisk  and  small. 
And    one    a    clown    was    lead- 
ing, 
The  littlest  of  all. 


The  people  were  so  noisy, 
All  talking  in   the  street, 

I  thought   I   heard   the  music, 
And  heard  the  big  drums  beat. 

Some     bov    cried    out,  "It's    com- 
ing." 

I  pushed   with  all   the  rest. 
It  only  was  a  wagon — 

"  Salvation  oil's  the  best." 

Tommy  began  to  whimper — 
It  was  so  hot  that  day  ; 

Till   all,  upon   a   sudden, 
Began  to  look  one  way, 

And  down  the  street  came  some- 
thing— 

hi        All  bin  and  gray  and  slow — 
'    The  elephants  and  camels; 
At  last  it  was  THE  SHOW. 


Next  was  a  cage  of  linns, 

And  dressed  in  spangles  bright, 

There  sat  a  man  among  them: 
Indeed  it   was  a  sight! 


Another  baud  ;  and  wagons 
Still         rumbling,       rumbling 

passed, 
And     then     a     crowd    of    little 

buys. 

And   then— that   "as  the   last. 

That  night  when  all  were  sleep- 
ing, 

And  everything  was  still, 
I  heard  a  circus  \\agon 

Come  jolting  up   the   hill. 


Another  and  another 

Went  rumbling  through  the  night, 
And  then  two  elephants  passed  by, 

Close  covered  out  of  sight. 

When   all  had  passed  the  toll-gate 

I  jumped  back  into  lied, 
But  all  that  night  the  sound  of  wheels 

Kept   rumbling  thi'mi^b   my   head. 


WORDS   PLAY   MANY   PARTS. 

,    BY  R.  W.  McALPlNE. 

ONE  evening  after  dinner  was  finished,  and  Uncle  George  had 
had   his  second   cup   of  coffee,  all   the   Bentleys  gathered 
around  the  tire. 

"  Koy,"  said  grandpa,  "  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Pope's  bull  ?" 
"No, "replied  Roy.  "What  good  does  a  bull  do  him?" 
"A  Pope's  bull  isn't  an  animal, "said  grandpn,  "  but  a  message 
which  formerly  had  a  very  large  seal  attached  to  it  in  the  days 
when  seals  were  considered  very  much  more  important  than 
they  are  now.  I  have  seen  seals  which  were  several  inches 
across,  and  must  have  required  a  pound  or  two  of  v»ax  to  make 
them.  Well,  most  Popes  have  been  Italians,  and  the  Italian 
word  for  seal  is  bola,  which  English-speaking  people  "soon  con- 
fused \\  itli  hull ;  and  as  the  seal  was  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  documents  sent  out  by  the  Pope,  the  message,  or  command,  or 
\\  h:itever  the  Pope  chose  to  say  to  Christendom,  became  famil- 
iarly known  as  a  bola  or  bull." 

"As  a  rnli'. "said  Lawyer  Waddrll,  "  I  should  think  that  the 
new  meanings  of  words  grow  directly  or  indirectly  out  of 
the  old  ones,  as  in  the  case  of  board.  A  '  board  '  is  a.  piece  of  lum- 
ber. We  inakr  (if  it  the  table  which  is  often  called  the  board. 
The  first,  tables  were  little  else.  My  bed  and  board  are  my 
couch  and  the  table  at.  which  I  eat.  When  I  board  with  an- 
nlhiT,  I  eat  at  his  table.  To  go  aboard  a  ship  in  to  step  upon 
its  dc'clc.  which  is  a  flooring  made  of  boards.  To  fall  overboard 
is  to  fall  beyond  the  deck  into  the  water.  Then  the  word  •  board1 
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is  ii|p]iliril.  hi.--  cabinet,  bureau,  and  such  words,  to  a  number  of 
nl'ticcis  \vlici  transact  Business  about  an  olliee  table." 

"  Is  '  board  '  a  more'  n^-l  nl  word  In  our  language  I  lian  '  post  '  .'  " 
saiil  Thail.  "There's  tlie  |>nst  lliat  belongs  to  tlir  fenci •;  we 
post  a  letter  al  tlir  post  -oftii -e,  tin-  postman  brings  us  our  mail, 
and  .1  | M >li ITIII ill l  soniel  lines  sleeps  on  liis  post  1  iloll'l  see  w  here 
they  al!  tit  together." 

"A  i  lost."  saiil  A  nn  I  Ella,  "  is  something  fixed  or  placed.  '1'lirn 
it  is  tlir  place  itM-H'.  as  a  post  in  the  army.  Tin'  post -office  is 
thr  place  office  for  letters:  to  travel  posl  is  to  have  relays  of 
horses  placed  at  intervals  on  tlir  road,  so  that  you  may  nmvi 
from  point  to  point  without  delay  ;  to  post  your  hooks,  yon 
place  or  noisier  I  In1  Hems  they  contain.  Post,  and  lioanl.  and 
Stock,  and  slick,  and  many  other  simple  words  in  our  language 
perform  a  variety  of  duties  which  at  first  glance  seem  t<>  liave 
nothing  in  eommon,  lint  which,  wlien  the  original  meanings  of 
i  he  words  are  taken  into  consideration,  are  shown  to  have  a 
\ ii)  natural  relationship." 

"Aunt  Ella. "said  Katie, "what  is  the  conneetion  lietween 
stoeU  in  trade  and  the  stocks  which  wen-  used  at  .\Ioiristo\vn  in 
the  old  da \  s  for  the  punishment  of  vagrants  am)  petty  thie\  e.s  ;'" 

'•'I'here  is  a  point  in  common  between  them  which  you  will 
see  when  yon  recognize  the  fact  that  the  \vord  stock  is  the  old 
word  lor  the  trunk  of  a  lice,  and  therefore  meant  something 

lised  or  permanent.      Tl Id-time  stocks  for  punishment   were 

contrivances  in  which  the  feet  of  the  evil-doer  were  fastened: 
and  stock  in  business  is  lixed  capital  of  one  kind  or  anotber." 

"Hut.  live-stock  on  tbe  farm  is  not  fixed,  Auntie,"  said  Koy . 
"  It's  always  in  motion." 

••  None  tbe  less  fixed  capital,  Roy,  for  it  lias  its  known  value 
alwa\  s." 

"  Here  is  something  that  suggests  an  odd  thought  in  connec- 
tion with  the  changes  that  come  about  in  the  meaning  of  words," 
said  Captain  I 'art  ridge,  re  placing  his  glass  upon  the  tray.  "This 

glass  is  often   called   a    t Ider.      How  many    of  you  have  ever 

thought  why  the  vessel  should  at  any  time  have  borne  the  name 
of  the  acrobat,  the  circus  pel  former,  the  mountebank's  assistant  .'" 

"Itlin't  it  called  a  tumbler,  Captain."  said  1'onl,  "  becauthe 
il't  b  tbo  thertain  thure  to  up  t  lie  t  w  ben  there' th  thomet  liing  good 

111     II     :" 

•'Time  was.  in  the  old.  old  days. "said  the  Captain,  "when 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  drinking  done,  even  among  the  best 
people.  Everybody  drank.  Tbe  first  courtesy  shown  to  a  guest 
was  tbe  offer  id' a  cup  or  goblet  of  wine,  and  the  last  attention 
he  received  was  at  the  hands  of  his  host,  who  banded  him  the 
brimming  stirrup-cup  as  he  prepared  to  say  good-by  and  spur 
his  steed  homeward.  At  table  in  the  hall — and  men  id'  the  old 
days  .seemed  to  spend  most  of  their  leisure  time  a!  table  — 
Mn  ie  was  constant  drinking,  and  it  was  considered  rude  fora 
guest  to  show  a  disinclination  to  keep  up  the  orgies  at  least  as 
long  as  tbe  host.  To  refuse  to  drink  was  almost  an  insult, and 

to  lea\e  li.|iior  in  the  glass  was  an  evidem f  timidity  or  of 

a  want  of  sue  i  ability.  1  )ri  liking-glasses  railed  tumblers,  there- 
fore, bad  rounded  bottoms,  making  it  impossible  to  set  them 
down  tilled  without  spilling  their  contents.  Of  course  I  bey 
we  re  called  tumblers  in  the  lirst  place  because  they  toppled  over 
so  easily.  I  saw  a  pair  of  silver  tumblers  down  in  Virginia  dur- 
ing tbe  late  war.  They  belonged  to  a  family  whose  archives 
showed  that  these  relies  of  the  past  had  belonged  to  their  an- 
cestors  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago." 

"When  I  was  a  boy,  1  used  to  play  our  old  game  of  shinny,'' 
said  Mr.  Thatcher,  "  which,  in  England,  I  believe,  used  to  lie 
called  'bandy.'  Now  we  bandy  words  and  play  bandy,  and 
some  of  us  have  handy -legs.  Where  do  we  make  the  connee- 
tion, ( 'apt iiiu  Cartridge  .'" 

"  Handy  ."  said  I  be  ( 'apt  ain,  "  is  t  he  same  as  band,  a  strip  for 
binding  :  and  then  sometimes  the  things  or  people  band  togct  her 
into  a  side,  faction,  or  party.  The  word  is  very  like  I  be  Spanish 
luiiiilii.  In  Italian,  hiiiiiltirr  means  to  take  sides.  'The  Prince,' 
says  Komeo,  •  expressly  hath  forbid  bandying  in  Verona  streets' ; 
that  is,  he.  forbade  faction  lighting.  When  our  game  shinny 
arose,  it  was  called  bandy,  because  the  players  were  divided  into 
tw.i  sides;  and  as  the  game  was  played  with  sticks  that  curved 
at  the  heavy  end,  the  word  bandy  may,  in  time,  have  been  ap- 
plied to  human  legs  that  deviated  so  much  from  the  right  line 
as  to  be  bowed,  although  I  here  is  an  old  French  word  bander, 
which  means  to  bend  like  a  bow." 

"  There's  another  little  English  word  that  plays  more  than  one 
part,1'  said  Aunt  Ella.  "  How  many  uses  is  '  bank  '  put  to  ?" 

"  '  Bank,' ''  said  Dr.  Krey,  "  is  the  same  as  '  bench' — something 
raised  a  little  above  the  general  level.  We  have  the  judges' 
bench,  the  sand  bank,  the  bank  of  a  river.  In  Italian,  buiicu 


means  bench  and  bank,  a  table  and  a  counter.  From  this  the 
meaning  was  extended  to  the  merchant's  place  of  business  or 
count  ing-house,  whence  our  hank,  w  here  money  is  bought,  sold, 
and  exchanged.  The  lirst  banks  were  Italian;  and  when  a  bank- 
er was  unable  t<>  transact  business,  his  bench  was  broken,  his 
assets  divided  among  bis  creditors,  and  he  was  a  Imin-a  rotta, 
a  broken  banker,  a  bankrupt." 

"A  word  sometimes  conveys  two  meanings  that  are  exactly 
opposite."  said  Captain  (.'art  ridge.  "Take  'attack  '.  for  instance. 
This  and  'attach,'  though  now  disi  in.-t.  are  both  derived  from 
the  same  word,  meaning  to  fasten,  to  bang.  Hence  in  French  we 
have  tin-  double  form  <iitm-l«-i\  to  tie,  to  fasten,  to  join,  and  at- 
tniiinr  (  propei -ly  to  fasten  on  ).  to  begin  a  quarrel,  or  to  join  issue. 
In  the  Italian  the  word  is  uttiuran: 

'When  ii k  meet-   (ireek,  then   comes  the  tug  of  war.' 

You  attach  yourself  to  another  in  a  friendly  way;  you  attack 
another  by  making  the  connection  an  unpleasant  one." 

"  There  is  •  passion.'  too."  said  the  Squire.  "  You  speak  of  a 
passionate  man  a,  of  one  of  powerful  will  and  energy.  Now 
the  word  passion  tells  us  something  entirely  opposite  in  mean- 
ing. '  Passion  '  is  suffering  ;  but  often  the  observer  finds  it  bard 
to  ti  II  whether  a  m.-'.i.  is  suffering  physical  or  mental  pain,  or 
whether  be  is  merely  angry  ;  and  uncultivated  persons,  who.  af- 
ter all,  strongly  influence  the  meaning  and  formation  of  lan- 
guage, do  not  distinguish  very  accurately  between  one  form  of 
excitement  and  another,  so  that  passion,  w  Inch  lirst  meant  suf- 
fering, now  may  mean  anger,  or  love,  or  any  strong  emotion." 


A   REAL  KNIGHT. 

APLEASIN'<;  sight  it  was,  I  do  assure  you.  Not  the  first 
part  of  the  scene,  for  the  little  maid  was  crying  bitterly. 
Something  very  serious  must  have  happened.  Wondering,  I 
paused;  when  round  a  corner  came  my  knight.  On  a  prancing 
sleed  '  Wearing  a  glittering  helmet  and  greaves  of  brass.' 
No.  This  was  a  nineteenth-cent ury  knight,  and  they  are  as 
likely  to  be  on  foot  as  on  horseback.  Helmets  are  apt  to  In- 
straw  bats  or  Derhys ;  and  as  for  greaves — well,  knickerbockers 
are  more  common  to-day. 

This  particular  knight  was  about  ten  years  old — slender, 
straight,  open-eyed.  (Quickly  he  spied  the  damsel  in  distress. 
Swiftly  be  came  to  her  aid. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  I  beard  him  say. 

Alas!  the  "  matter"  was  that  tbe  bundle  she  beld  bad  "  burst- 
ed,"  and  its  contents  were  open  to  view.  Probably  tbe  small 
maid  expected  a  hearty  scolding  for  carelessness.  And,  indeed, 
\\hoe\er  put  that  soiled  shirt  and  the  collars  in  her  care  might 
reasonably  have  been  vexed. 

A  new  piece  of  wrapping-paper  also  proved  too  frail.  Must 
the  child  gel  her  scolding?  Poor  little  sonl !  No  wonder  she 
had  sobbed  so  mournfully. 

But  the  boy  was  not  daunted.  He  tucked  tbe  "  bnrsted  " 
bundle  under  his  own  arm. 

"I'll  carry  it  to  the  laundry  for  you,"  be  said,  ill  the  kindest 
\oiee,  and  otf  the  two  trudged  together. 

Soon  after  I  met  the  small  girl  again.  She  was  comforted 
and  serene. 

"  Was  that  boy  your  brother?"  I  asked.      She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  lid  you  know  him  /"     Another  shake. 

"A  real  gentleman!"  said  I.  "  A  genuine  nineteen!  h  century 
knight.  Bless  him!"  M.  S.  McM. 


KIT. 

BY  W.  R.  MACKAT. 
III.— THE  MAN  AT  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

THE  Grand  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  was  a  general  meet- 
ing-place for  the  men  of  all  nations. 
Ruddy,  well-fed  Englishmen,  and  alert,  wide-awake 
Yankees,  jostled  in  the  halls  and  waiting-rooms  and  wide 
verandas  with  swarthy,  long-haired  Caballeros  from 
Mexico,  and  fair-faced  Germans  from  over-sea;  ranch- 
men with  well -lined  pockets  elbowed  cool,  sleek  gam- 
blers waiting  for  a  chance  to  transfer  the  lining  to  them- 
selves: and  miners  from  the  hills,  in  wide-brimmed  hats 
and  red  shirts,  and  trousers  tucked  into  their  boots,  saun- 
tered in  and  out.  with  free-and-easy  air,  as  if  they  owned 
the  place  and  its  belongings. 
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In  the  office  the  clerk  had  just  turned  the  hotel  regis- 
ter towards  a  dozen  new  arrivals  who  stood  in  a  line  at 
the  desk  to  sign  their  names. 

One  of  them  was  a  tall  and  well-dressed  man,  apparent- 
ly not  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age,  though  his 
dark  hair  was  already  slightly  sprinkled  with  gray,  and 
the  keen  dark  eyes  and  firm  mouth  and  quiet  resolute 
bearing  marked  him  as  one  who  was  accustomed  to  have 
his  orders  obeyed.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the  line;  and 
when  the  clerk  had  given  him  the  pen,  he  signed  the  re- 
gister in  a  clear  business  hand — Henry  Sherlock,  New 
York. 

The  clerk  glanced  at  it,  and  put  opposite  the  number  of 
his  room,  and  touched  a  bell:  "  Take  this  gentleman's 
baggage  to  No.  14,  second  floor.  Dinner  from  one  to 
three,  sir." 

The  variegated  human  stream  flowed  in  and  out,  and 
collected  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  and  then  flowed 
on  again;  and  after  dinner  Mr.  Sherlock  went  outside 
and  sat  on  the  veranda,  and  watched  the  changing  scene. 
He  had  been  sitting  there  for  half  an  hour,  when  a  man 
came  up  the  steps,  stopped  short,  and  looked  sharply  at 
him,  and  then  came  forward  with  his  hand  out- 
stretched. 

"  Halloa,  Sherlock !  Who  ever  thought  to  see  you 
here  ?" 

Mr.  Sherlock  got  up  and  shook  hands  heartily:  "Why, 
Morton !  It's  ten  years  since  I  saw  you  last.  When  did 
you  come  ?" 

"Me?  Oh,  I'm  living  here;  I  took  Greeley's  advice, 
and  came  out  as  soon  as  I  left  Harvard.  But  what 
brings  you,  here  ?" 

"I've  come  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  Rosita 
Mining  Company.  I'm  President  of  the  concern,  and 
being  rather  overworked  by  that  and  other  business,  I 
thought  I'd  take  a  vacation,  and  see  the  Rosita  property 
at  the  same  time." 

"Business  and  pleasure  together,  eh?  That  seldom 
works  well — for  the  pleasure  side  of  it.  But  tell  me 
about  yourself  and  everything  that  has  happened." 

They  sat  down  together.  "There  isn't  much  to  tell. 
I  went  into  my  uncle's  office  in  Wall  Street  for  a  while, 
after  leaving  old  Harvard;  and  when  I  had  the  run 
of  the  business  a  little  in  hand,  I  tried  it  for  myself.  It 
was  up-hill  work  at  first,  but  I  got  along — and  now  I 
suppose  I  might  be  called  fairly  successful." 

"  Any  family  ?" 

"Yes;  I  have  a  wife — but  no  children.  We  had  one 
child,  a  little  boy,  but  we  lost  him.  He  was  drowned — a 
year  and  a  half  ago." 

"Ah!  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that." 

"Yes;  he  was  drowned — and  we  never  recovered  the 
body.  We  were  going  to  New  Orleans  at  the  time,  and 
took  steamer  from  Cairo — my  wife  and  myself  and  the 
little  boy — he  was  then  nearly  three  years  old.  But  in 
leaving  the  wharf  the  boat  somehow  struck  the  bridge — 
the  river  was  high,  and  I  suppose  the  pilot  couldn't  con- 
trol the  steering — and  the  hull  broke  from  the  upper  deck 
and  sank,  and  we  were  all  in  danger  of  drowning.  At 
the  time  of  the  accident  we  were  all  at  supper,  and  the 
nurse  had  taken  the  child,  and  in  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion and  the  panic  of  the  passengers  we  couldn't  find 
him,  but  thought  it  certain  that  both  he  and  the  nurse 
had  been  taken  off  by  one  of  the  tug-boats  which  had 
followed  and  rescued  us.  But  we  never  saw  the  child 
again.  The  nurse  had  got  separated  from  him  in  the 
rush  of  the  crowd  to  get  off  the  sinking  deck  to  the  tugs, 
and  he  must  have  been  left  behind  and  have  been 
drowned." 

A  miner,  in  a  bright  red  woollen  shirt,  and  with  hair 
that  rivalled  it  in  color,  was  standing  near  by,  leaning 
against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  veranda,  and  appeared 
to  be  taking  a  languid  interest  in  the  story. 


"And  you  never  found  a  trace  of  him?"  asked 
Morton. 

Mr.  Sherlock  shook  his  head.  "  No,  not  a  trace.  The 
wrecked  upper  half  of  the  steamboat  was  found  by  a  tug- 
boat which  I  sent  off  next  morning,  stranded  and  half 
sunk  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  but  there  was 
no  sign,  of  the  little  boy.  I  employed  agents,  and  ad- 
vertised everywhere  along  the  river,  in  hope  of  recover- 
ing the  body;  but  all  failed.  And  there  was  no  chance 
of  mistaking  the  child  if  the  body  had  been  found;  he 
had  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes,  a  handsome  little  fellow; 
and  he  wore  at  the  time  a  black  velvet  waist  with  gilt 
buttons,  and  a  Scotch  plaid  skirt  and  plaid  stockings. 
No — he  was  lost  forever.  My  wife  was  broken-heart- 
ed, and  it  made  an  old  man  of  me  before  my  time." 

The  red-headed  man  had  come  gradually  nearer,  till  he 
was  now  standing  close  by  the  speaker's  chair,  and  at  this 
moment  he  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  "  How  old  did 
yer  say  the  boy  was?" 

Mr.  Sherlock  turned  in  surprise,  but  seeing  only  svm 
pathy  and  eager  interest  in  the  questioner's  eyes,  he  an- 
swered, courteously,  "He  would  be  four  years  old  now. 
sir,  if    he    had    lived,"  and    then    turned   again   to   Mi-. 
Morton. 

But  the  man  persisted:  "An'  he  had  a  little  black 
velvet  jacket,  with  gold  buttons  an'  them  other  fixin's  ye 
was  tellin'  of?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Sherlock,  still  more  surprised,  and 
staring  hard  at  him. 

"Then,  by  the  jumpin'  jiminy !  I've  seen  yer  boy,  an' 
he  ain't  any  more  dead  than  I  am  !" 

Both  gentlemen  stood  up,  and  Mr.  Sherlock  turned 
white  and  steadied  himself  on  the  chair.  "You've  seen 
him!  Where?" 

"  In  Kit's  Camp,  at  the  head  o'  Clear  Creek  Canon,  in 
Colorado.  The  young  'un's  name,  ye  see,  is  Kit,  an'  he's 
livin'  with  some  miners  what  thinks  his  folks  is  all 
drowned.  Le'  me  git  ye  a  brandy  stiff' ner,  mister;  ye're 
a  little  shaky  in  the  legs." 

"No,  no;  I'll  be  all  right  in  a  moment.  You  think 
that— 

"  Kit?  I'm  dead  sure  of  it.  He  don't  belong  to  them 
miners,  an'  I  seen  them  clothes  with  my  own  eyes.  An' 
for  the  right-outest  wallopinest  young  'un  ye  erer  .sec//, 
yer  ought  to  be  proud  of  him !" 

"  And  your  name,  sir?" 

"  Brick  Top  is  what  I  goes  by  mostly.  I  was  up  there, 
tryin'  them  diggin's,  an'  that  there  Kit  hisself  brought 
out  them  things  an'  showed  'eni  to  me,  'cos  I  laughed  at 
the  cur'ous  way  he's  rigged  up  now.  Shoot  me  dead  if  it 
wouldn't  make  a  quartz  rock  split  itself  laughin  ' !" 

"  Be  careful,  Sherlock,"  said  Morton ;  "  you  may  build 
false  hopes  on  a  mere  accidental  resemblance." 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Sherlock;  "  it  is  unaccountable  how 
my  little  Harry  should  be  in  a  miners'  camp  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  I  feel  that  what  this  man  says  is  true. 
Sit  down,  sir,"  he  said  to  Brick  Top.  "  Morton,  find  out 
at  once  the  quickest  way  to  Colorado.  Now,  sir,  where 
is  this  Clear  Creek  Canon?  Tell  me  everything." 

Brick  Top  sat  down.  "Your  pard  is  a  keerful  hand," 
he  said,  "  but  I  reckon  I've  got  the  lay-over  in  this  busi- 
ness." He  counted  off  on  the  fingers  of  his  hand: 
"There's  the  boy,  an'  the  clothes,  an'  his  bein'  the  right 
age,  and  his  pappy  an'  mammy  bein'  drowned — an'  them 
four  aces  rakes  the  pile." 

They  talked  on  for  an  hour.  Mr.  Sherlock  asking  over 
and  over  again  a  hundred  questions  about  Kit.  And 
when  he  had  learned  all  that  Brick  Top  had  to  tell,  he 
rose  and  took  the  miner's  hand:  "You've  done  something 
for  me  to-day  that  I'll  never  forget;  and  if  I  find  that 
child,  you  will  hear  from  me  again.  Here  is  my  card  and 
address.  Write  and  tell  me  where  you  can  be  found." 

"All  right;  I'll  let  ye  know.     I'll  be  consarned  glad 
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to  hear  ye  got  yer  boy."    And  he  went,  down  the  steps, 
singing  to  himself: 

"  I'm  a  Californy  miner  with  my  pick  an'  iron  pan, 
An'  I'm  always  goin'   to  .strike   it  rich — to-morrow." 

How  that  afternoon  and  evening  passed  away,  Mr. 
Sherlock  never  could  reineinlier.  There  was,  first  of  all, 
a  letter  to  be  written  to  his  wife — not  too  abrupt  nor  too 
hopeful  a  letter,  but  enough  to  prepare  her  for  a  great 
surprise  to  come.  But  the  rest  of  the  day  was  a  blank ; 
and  with  the  first  light  of  the  next  morning  he  was  up 
and  ready  for  the  journey.  His  heart  laughed  with  the 
"Tra-la-la!"  of  the  driver's  bugle  as  the  Overland  stage 
r;i it  led  up  to  the  door  of  the  Grand  Hotel ;  and  never  did 
four  fast  horses  carry  a  happier  or  more  eager  passenger 
as  they  went  at  full  swing  down  the  street  and  away. 

But  there  were  mountains  to  be  crossed,  and  long  miles 
of  plain  to  be  got  over,  and  it  seemed  as  if  that  journey 
would  never  end.  But  he  was  in  Denver  at  last;  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  the  stage  stopped  he  was  in 
the  office  of  a  livery-stable. 

"Let  me  have  a  buggy  and  a  driver,  and  the  two  best 
horses  you  have,  to  Missouri  City  and  return." 

"Yes,  sir;  ready  in  ten  minutes,  sir."  And  as  the 
buggy  rattled  c>tt'.  the  stable-keeper  turned  to  one  of  his 
men:  "  He's  got  thirty  miles  before  him,  Joe,  and  half  of 
it  up-hill;  but  he'll  make  it  before  night — I  saw  it  in  his 
eye." 

And  he  did  make  it.  From  the  time  he  took  his  seat 
beside  the  driver  he  never  spoke  a  word  till  the  horses 
were  trotting  dmvn  the  irregular  main  street  of  the  log- 
built  Missouri  City,  and  then  he  only  said,  half  under  his 
lireath,  "  Drive  on  to  Kit.'*  Camp." 

"I  can't,"  said  the  driver,  reining  in  his  team;  "there 
ain't  no  road  beyond  this — nothing  l>ut  a  trail." 

"Very  well.  Put  up  your  horses  here  for  the  night; 
we  will  go  back  in  the  morning." 

He  got  down. 

The  street,  as  usual,  was  full  of  men,  and  the  saloons 
and  gambling-houses  were  beginning  to  be  lighted  up  for 
their  evening's  business.  A  little,  crowd  had  gathered 
about  the  buggy  as  it  stopped,  and  he  spoke  to  the  man 


neai'est  him.  "Can  you 
tell  me  the  way  to  Kit's 
Camp?" 

He  did  not  ask  any  one 
to  go  with  him — he  want- 
ed to  be  alone. 

"  Straight  down  to  the 
end  of  the  street, stranger, 
an'  then  follow  the  trail 
to  the  left;  you  can't  miss 
it.  'Tain't  much  to  see 
now,"  he  added,  as  the 
stranger  started  to  go: 
"there's  iiothin'  there 
but  log  cabins,  now  that 
Kit's  gone." 

Mr.  Sherlock  stopped 
and  turned.  "Now  that 
—what  1" 

"Now  that  Kit's  gone. 
Our  Kit,  ye  know;  must 
have  heerd  of  our  Kit." 
"Gone!" 

"Gone,  scooped,  vam- 
osed— left 
ye  know." 

"Where  did  he  go  ?" 
The  questioner  passed  his 
hand  across  his  forehead 
as  if  dazed. 

' '  May  I  never  git  the 
drop  011  another  mail  if  I 

can  tell  ye.  There  was  a  rip-roarin'  fire  here  in  the 
woods,  an'  every  man  in  Missouri  City  an'  all  around  went 
out  to  fight  it;  not  a  soul  that  didn't  go.  An'  next 
mornin'  Kit  an'  all  his  crew  was  gone,  an'  there  wasn't 
no  one  that  had  seen  'em ;  clean  left,  an'  not  a  word  from 
'em  since.  An'  we  reckon  that,  like  as  not,  the  boy  fol- 
lered  the  men  to  the  fire,  an'  they  was  all  burned." 
"  But  their  cabin,  and  their  tools?" 

"  We  ain't  no  tender-foots,  stranger,  and  we  thought  of 
all  that.  There  wasn't  iiothin'  in  the  cabin  worth  takin' 
with  'em,  an'  if  they  was  at  the  fire  they'd  have  their 
picks  an'  shovels  an'  axes  with  'em  in  the  woods.  There 
wasn't  nothin'  to  tell  by  that  way,  an'  I've  got  a  standin' 
bet  of  ten  dollars  with  Coonskin  Joe  that  we'll  come 
across  their  skeletins." 

Mr.  Sherlock  slowly  turned  away.  The  disappoint- 
ment was  so  sharp  and  sudden  that  he  needed  time  to  get 
over  the  first  great  shock  of  it.  It  was  almost  like  losing 
his  child  a  second  time.  He  went  on  down  the  street, 
and  put  up  for  the  night  at  the  best-reputed  so-called 
hotel,  and  there  questioned  more  trustworthy  informers. 
He  found  that  a  pair  of  mules  had  been  previously 
purchased,  and  that  everything  pointed  toward  an  inten- 
tional departure.  But  as  to  the  main  facts  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  Kit  and  his  friends  had  gone,  and  there  had 
been  nobody  there  to  see  them  go. 

The  next  morning  saw  a  notice  on  the  bulletin-board 
of  the  hotel,  and  other  notices  in  the  same  words  at  the 
prominent  places  of  the  town: 

"$5000  REWARD. 

"The  above  reward  will  be  given  for  any  information  which  shall 
I. -a.]  to  the  recovery  of  the  child  of  Henry  Sherlock,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 
The  hoy  is  ahont  four  years  old,  witli  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  on  the  steamer  Morewood,  Cairo  to  New  Or- 
leans, which  was  wrecked  by  collision  with  a  pier  of  the  bridge.  The 
l».v  is  known  as  'Kit,'  and  he  was  last  seen  with  a  man  named  Jim 
Peters,  and  others,  in  the  'Kit  Camp,'  near  Missouri  City.  Five  in  m 
sand  dollars  will  he  paid  to  any  one  who  shall  give  definite  information 
us  to  \\hrrr  the  child  can  be  found. 

"Address  HENRY  SHERLOCK,  Grand  Hotel,  San  Francisco; 

"  Or  52  Wall  Street,  New  York." 

[TO    BE   CONTINUED.] 
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STKAMIXC 


A    I-TM>Y    FOG. 


1!Y     KIUK     Mt'XKol: 

is  no  peril  to  na  vigat  ion  so  great  as  that  of  a 
1  fog.  and  no  place  on  llic  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  where  fogs  an-  SO  frequently  encountered 
ong  th.'  eastern  coast  of  Maine,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
-real  Bav  of  Fundy.  Here  the  perils  that  l>eset  a  sailor 
udeed  many  and  imminent.  For  nearly  thirty  miles 
oil  the  mainland  the  sea  is  dotted  with  such  a  myriad  of 
islands,  rocks,  and  ledges  that  to  the  inexperienced  eye 
its  safe  navigation  seems  impossible  even  in  the  fairest 
weather.  The  waters  surrounding  most  of  these  dangers 
are  so  deep  that  soundings  would  not  announce  their  vi- 
cinitv  until  the  lead  was  cast  in  the  very  edge  of  the 
breakers.  There  is  also  the  ever-present  chance  of  a 
collision  with  one  of  the  Heel  of  steamers,  yachts,  fisher- 
men, or  coasting  schooners  thai  thread  the  narrow  chan- 
nels, reaches,  or  thoroughfares  between  the  islands.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  the  many  steamers  that  ply  between  Bos- 
ton or  Rockland  and  the  ports  of  that  dangerous  coast 
make  their  trips  as  regularly  and  quickly  through  the 
t'o^s  as  in  fair  weather. 

Of  course  many  of  you  YorNO  PEOPLE  readers  have 
travelled  on  those  steamers,  and  doubtless  you  have  all 
wondered  how  it  was  possible  for  their  Captains  to  find 
the  way  when  every  bit  of  the  interesting-  scenery  that 
you  had  anticipated  with  so  much  pleasure  was  blotted 
out  by  a  fog  so  thick  that  objects  not  a  ship's  length 
from  you  were  completely  hidden.  I  know  that  some  of 
you  have  done  this,  for  on  one  very  foggy  day  last  sum- 
mer I  sat  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  that  makes  three  trips 
a  week  between  Rockland  and  Machias,  stopping-  in  sev- 
eral harbors  on  the  way,  and  watched  with  interest  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls  near  me.  That  they  were  read- 
ers of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  I  know,  for  they  had 
several  copies  of  it  in  their  possession,  and  that  they  won- 
dered how  the  steamer  could  be  run  at  all  through  such  a 
horrid  thick  fog,  where  they  couldn't  see  a  single  thing, 
I  also  know,  for  I  heard  them  say  so.  They  talked  long 
and  earnestly  about  this,  until  they  finally  decided  that 
the  Captain  must  possess  most  marvellous  eyesight,  or 
else  a  pair  of  marine  glasses  so  wonderfully  construct- 
ed as  to  enable  him  to  pierce  the  fog,  and  see  objects 
that  were  invisible  to  them. 

You  were  much  mistaken,  my  dears,  for  your  bright 
young  eyes  could  have  seen  farther  than  the  Cap- 
tain's, and  his  best  glasses  were  no  better  nor  more  pow- 
erful than  the  pair  that  lay  unused  in  your  mamma's 
lap.  What  the  Captain  did  have,  though,  was  the  assist- 
ance of  two  pilots  who  possessed  an  absolute  knowledge 
of  every  headland,  rock,  ledge,  light-house,  beacon,  buoy, 
and  current  along  that  entire  route;  who  could  name 
every  steamer  and  fog  signal  on  the  coast  from  the 
sound  of  its  whistle;  who  could  distinguish  certain  head- 
lands by  the  peculiar  roar  of  their  breakers,  certain  islets 
by  the  shrill  screams  of  sea-birds  nesting  on  them,  and 
certain  ledges  by  the  cries  of  the  seals  that  haunted  their 
kelp-covered  rocks.  By  simply  sniffing  the  breeze  com- 
ing from  certain  islands  these  men  could  give  their  char- 
acter and  exact  position. 

Besides  having  these  valuable  assistants  with  him  in 
the  pilot-house,  the  Captain,  possessed  a  memorandum- 
book  iu  which,  from  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  for- 
mer trips,  he  had  noted  the  exact  course,  down  to  eighths 
of  points,  to  be  steered  between  every  two  headlands, 
buoys,  or  other  prominent  marks  along  the  entire  route, 
and  the  precise  time  down  to  seconds  that  it  had  taken 
his  steamer  to  run  from  one  mark  to  another.  He  also 
knew  just  how  many  revolutions  of  the  steamer's  wheels 
were  made  to  a  mile,  and  just,  how  far  each  revolution 
drove  her.  By  a  glance  at  a  dial,  like  a  clock  face,  which 
was  affixed  to  one  side  of  the  pilot-house,  he  could  tell  at 


any  moment  just  how  many  of  these  revolutions  had 
been  made  since  lie  last  looked.  Thus  upon  passing  one 
buoy  or  landmark,  all  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  announce 
the  course  io  the  ii'-xt  one,  see  that  it  was  properly  laid, 

glance  into  his  I k  to  learn  how1  long  he  ought  to  keep 

on  it,  and  then  count  the  minutes  and  seconds  until  the 
time  was  up.  He  did  not  often  hold  the  watch  himself, 
but  listened  to  the  measured  counting  of  the  second  pilot, 
who  did.  "One — two — three — four — five,"  counted  the 
pilot  for  the  minutes,  and  then  quickly,  "  one,  two,  three," 
and  so  <iii,  ii])  to  the  allotted  number  of  seconds.  As  he 
paused,  the  buoy,  or  other  mark  for  which  we  were  run- 
ning, was  almost  certain  to  loom  dimly  out  of  the  dense 
mist  close  under  our  bows. 

Sometimes  we  ran  for  a  light  station,  and  could  hear 
the  distant  bellowings  of  its  steam-blown  fog-horn,  or  the 
faint  tolling  of  its  great  bell,  while  they  were  still  miles 
away.  Louder  and  more  distinct  would  come  the  weird 
sound  until  it  seemed  all  around  us,  and  we  could  hear 
its  echoes  rolling  through  the  limitless  depths  of  the  fog, 
fainter  and  fainter,  until  the  tingling  stillness  was  again 
broken  by  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  fog-horn  or  the  solemn 
clang  of  the  heavy  bell,  apparently  as  close  at  hand 
as  our  own  whistle.  We  seldom  caught  even  the  faintest 
glimpse  of  the  tall  tower  or  the  nestling  dwellings  of  the 
station,  but  we  tried  to  imagine  how  they  looked.  To 
the  watchers  in  the  pilot-house,  who  knew  them  so  well, 
all  their  details  were  as  distinct  as  though  actually  visible. 
At  the  same  time  these  watchers  seemed  to  see  the  long 
black  ledges  that  lurked,  with  jagged  teeth  and  snarling 
lips,  at  the  foot  of  the  friendly  tower,  and  stretched  cruel 
hands  far  out  into  the  sea  to  clutch  at  us  as  we  passed. 
As  the  warning  notes  of  horn  or  bell  gradually  receded, 
those  who  knew  of  these  things  breathed  the  easier  that 
one  more  danger  was  passed. 

Occasionally  the  mark  that  we  were  trying  to  pick  up 
was  a  doleful  siren  or  whistling  buoy,  ceaselessly  rocked 
by  the  waves,  and  breathing  abrupt  moanings  with  every 
roll  of  its  iron  body.  Or  it  might  be  only  a  sound  of 
breakers  roaring  and  clashing  themselves  against  invis- 
ible rocks,  that  must  be  heard  and  recognized  before  a 
certain  point  could  be  passed  with  safety.  If  any  one  of 
these  things  had  been  missing  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
appointed  time,  the  steamer  would  have  been  anchored, 
and  small  boats,  each  provided  with  a  compass,  would 
have  been  sent  out  to  row  round  and  round  her,  in  ever- 
enlarging  circles,  until  the  desired  mark  was  discovered, 
or  our  exact  location  determined. 

While  thus  listening  to  and  wondering  at  the  many 
.voices  of  the  fog,  all  of  which  spoke  a  language  clearly 
understood  in  the  pilot-house  above  us,  we  steamed  on  as 
swiftly  and  surely  as  though  the  day  were  the  clearest 
of  the  summer.  Suddenly  a  darker  cloud  of  fog,  at  which 
we  found  ourselves  gazing,  resolved  itself  into  a  wooded 
headland.  Then  a  stretch  of  the  grim  coast  came  into 
view,  and  in  another  minute  we  were  steaming  safely 
into  the  sunlit  harbor  for  which  we  were  bound,  with  the 
fog,  from  which  we  had  just  emerged  as  from  an  un- 
known world,  rolling  sullenly  behind  us,  a  thing  of 
memory  and  of  the  past. 


THE  THRASHER  SHARK. 

IT  is  wise  when  anybody,  even  a  fisherman,  talks  shark, 
no  matter  how  miraculous  the  story,  not  to  contra- 
dict, because  the  Sqttali,  as  a  family,  have  many  differ- 
ent forms,  and  vary  much  in  size. 

There  is  the  bone-shark;  and  Cetorhinus  ma.rimtis  will 
measure  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet.  He  is  a  fairly 
valuable  shark,  and  his  liver  yields  good  oil.  The  blue 
shark,  who  ranges  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida,  is 
hated  by  mackerelmen,  because  he  destroys  their  nets. 
He  is  an  active  and  enterprising  shark,  and  will  measure 
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from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length.  The  bad  name  the  shark 
possesses  may  be  put  down  to  the  Carcharadan  carcha- 
rias.  He  is  the  man-eater.  Fortunately  he  is  rare  in 
our  waters,  though  common  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
is  known  from  the  huge  teeth  found  in  the  Carolina 
phosphate  beds  that  in  prehistoric  times  sharks  of  this 
species  must  have  lived  which  were  eighty  feet  in  length. 
As  to  the  sand  shark,  Odontaspis  litoralis,  or  the  shovel- 
nose,  he  is  plentiful  in  many  waters,  and  he  can  be  found 
in  Australian  seas,  and  along  our  coast  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Charleston  bar.  If  you  have  patience  and  a  very  little 
skill  you  can  catch  many  a  sand  shark  to  day  off  Nun- 
tucket. 

The  fiercest  of  all  sharks  is  supposably  the  Galeocerdo 
tigrinus,  or  the  tiger.      He  is  not  common  in  our  waters. 
He  has  a  mouth    filled   with   razors,  and 
endowed  with  a  hunger  which   is   never 
appeased ;    lie  is  a  shark  to   be  dreaded. 
He  is  found  in   the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
oceans.      It  will  be  observed  how  wide  is 
the  range  of  all  these  fish. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  claims 
of  the  shark  to  our  gratitude  have  been 
advanced.  A  book  has  been  written  tend- 
ing to  show  how  the  sharks  are  the 
kindest  and  most  amiable  of  creatures, 
and  were  never  known  to  attack  a  man, 
or  as  much  as  to  have  bitten  him.  Wheth- 
er or  not  the  author  of  this  eulogy  of  the 
shark  would  have  offered  himself  as  an 
experiment  is  not  mentioned.  The  prob- 
ability is,  however,  that  sharks  in  general 
are  not  as  dangerous  creatures  as  they  are 
represented. 

The  illustration  shows  the  thresher  or 
thrasher    shark,    the    scientific    name    of 
which    is    Alopias    viilpes.      "Swingle- 
tail"  is  also  a  common  name  given  to  this 
shark  on  the  New  England  coast.     Take 
a  powerful  fish,  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  and    give    him    from  five  to  six 
feet  of  tail,  the  upper  lobe  curving  upwards  and  having 
a  scythelike  shape,  and    the  amount  of  vigor  that  tail 
possesses  can   be  understood.      It  is  probable   that    the 
shark  uses  this  tail,  and  thrashes  the  small  fish,  when  he 
is  feeding  oil  them.     There  is  a  popular  belief  that  the 
thresher  shark  had  for  his  particular  mission  the  whip- 
ping of  whales,  but  this  story  is  not  credited  to-day. 

Lately,  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  some  mackerel  fish- 
ermen had  a  thresher  shark  entangled  in  their  net. 
Generally,  with  a  flirt  or  two  of  their  powerful  tails,  these 
thresher  sharks  can  extricate  themselves,  but  on  this 
occasion  the  shark  did  not  break  loose.  Between  the 
fishermen  and  the  shark  there  was  a  battle-royal.  The 
thresher  was  at  first  strong  enough  to  carry  the  boat 
along  at  a  good  speed.  It  took  several  hours  before  the 
shark  was  exhausted  and  hauled  on  shore.  The  capture 
was  twelve  feet  long,  and  would  weigh  about  five  hun- 
dred pounds. 

OPOPONAX     ' 

BY  R.  K.  MUNKITTRICK, 

AUTHOR  OP  "THE  MOON  PKINOE,"  "A  DAT  IN  WAXLAND,"  ETC. 
Part  £-V. 

OPOPONAX  THE  HALF  was  very  much  provoked 
when  he  learned  that  the  trumpet  lie  had  heard  was 
not  the  dinner-horn,  but  a  signal  for  all  hands  to  assem- 
ble for  the  giant  hunt.      Fanning  himself  with  his  straw 
hat  he  said : 

"There  shall  be  no  giant  hunt.  Nimbleshanks,  other- 
wise Bracket-maker  No.  1,  is  to  be  my  only  giant.  But 


instead,  now  that  you  are  all  here,  we  will  make  a  circus 
ring  out  in  the  garden,  and  spend  the  afternoon  in  ration- 
al fun.  Procure  a  horse  and  plough." 

A  horse  and  plough  were  brought,  and  Opoponax  the 
Half  surprised  them  all  by  the  agility  with  which  he 
turned  up  the  ring. 

"Get  up  there!"  he  shouted,  as  he  applied  the  whip, 
and  away  the  horse  sped  about  the  circle  in  the  liveliest 
manner.  The  dignitaries  of  the  palace  were  greatly 
shocked  at  this  undignified  proceeding,  but  pretended 
they  thought  it  rare  sport. 

When  the  ring  had  been  ploughed,  the  soft  earth  was 
piled  into  the  circle,  and  the  whole  surface  raked  smooth, 
Opoponax  the  Half  meanwhile  laughing  with  delight. 
The  Giant,  looking  on  as  pleased  as  a  school-boy,  said, 


EVERT    ONE    WAS    SAWI.NU    AWAT    FOR    DEAR    LIFE. 


"If  we  only  had  the  jig-saw  sawdust  accumulated  in 
my  cave  it  would  be  splendid  for  the  ring." 

"I  never  thought  of  the  sawdust.  Collect  all  the  saw- 
bucks  in  the  neighborhood,  and  let  the  knights  and  min- 
isters saw  in  the  interest  of  the  circus  ring  and  a  good 
appetite." 

The  retinue  of  Opoponax  the  Half  flew  to  obey  the 
royal  command,  and  half  an  hour  later  the  garden  was 
full  of  sawbucks  and  saws,  and  every  one  was  sawing 
away  for  dear  life. 

"I  would  suggest,"  said  Opoponax  the  Half  to  the 
Custodian  of  the  Latchkeys,  who  was  bobbing  up  and 
down  like  a  buoy  on  rough  water,  "that  you  remove 
your  velvet  cloak  and  Valenciennes  collar  while  you  saw. 
I  don't  feel  that  I  can  afford  to  allow  you  to  wear  such 
extravagant  raiment.  When  I  was  a  chore  boy  I  was 
taught  to  be  economical,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  over  it." 

"It  is  very  hard  work,"  replied  the  Custodian  of  the 
Latchkeys,  blowing  for  breath  while  he  hung  his  purple 
cloak  on  a  Japan  quince. 

"  It  is  hard  work  that  makes  us  happy,"  replied  Opopo- 
nax the  Half.  "All  the  happiness  we  have  is  the  result 
of  hard  work.  I  have  known  country  people  to  pick 
blackberries  for  weeks,  when  there  was  scarcely  a  black- 
berry to  be  found,  in  order  to  have  sufficient  money  to 
purchase  a  ticket  for  the  forth-coming  circus.  They  were 
happy  in  their  labor,  because  it  was  gilded  by  a  pleasant 
anticipation  that  made  it  light.  And  the  circus  was  the 
reward.  While  you  are  sawing  this  wood  your  heart 
should  be  in  our  circus  ring.  How  would  you  like  to 
saw  wood  all  your  life  for  fifty  cents  per  day?" 
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"Frankly,  death  would  1»-  sweeter,"  replied  the  Cus 

lodian   of  the   Latchkeys. 

"If  you  were  to  do  il  for,  say,  a  year  you  would  learn 

In  appreciate  the  luxury  of  your  present  position.  A 
position,  to  be  enjoyed,  should  be  appreciated  at  its  true 
value,  and  as  I  notice  every  one  aboul  Axminster  Palace 

appears  to  be  grumbling  and  discontented,  I  am  going  to 
,1,,  them  ail  a  kindness  in  teaching  t hem —through  expe- 


.- 


HOW    ARK    THINGS    AT    THE    FARM  >. 


rieiice— that  they  are  really  very  well  off.  Now  don't 
stand  there  looking  at  me  to  escape  work;  pitch  right  in 
and  get  your  second  wind." 

The  Custodian  of  the  Latchkeys  once  more  set  to 
work,  and  while  he  puffed  and  iilew  as  he  gyrated  upon 
an  oak  knot,  Opoponax  the  Half  told  them  all  what  he 
had  just  said  to  him  of  the  Latchkeys,  and  continued: 

"  I  am  going  to  have  a  circus  here  every  other  day. 
and  am  going  to  introduce  an  industrial  feature.  Every 
dignitary  has  got  to  saw  and  split  wood,  and  go  through 
calisthenic  exercises  with  pails  of  coal  and  water  in- 
stead of  dumb-bells.  I  am  going  to  have  you  groom 
horses  in  the  ring,  and  milk  cows  that  won't  stand  still. 
I  am  going  to  have  you  do  every  kind  of  disagreeable 
work  I  can  think  of  for  quite  a  while — I  won't  say  how 
long — and  allow  you  only  the  commonest  food,  and  beds 
hard  enough  to  give  you  rheumatism." 

The  ministers  were  completely  undone  when  they 
heard  this,  and  it  is  quite  likely  they  all  would  have  re- 
signed their  positions  had  they  dared. 

When  they  had  wheeled  all  the  sawdust  into  the 
ring,  and  everything  was  ready,  he  ordered  them  to 
race  around  it,  each  one  carrying  a  heavy  jagged  stone. 
Some  dropped,  and  others  fell  over  them.  Then  he  ar- 
ranged two  ladders  in  triangular  fashion,  and  compelled 
them,  each  with  an  armful  of  bed  slats,  to  run  up  one 
side  and  down  the  other  in  Indian  tile.  It  was  very 
amusing  to  see  the  slats  slip  this  way  and  that. 

"  That  is  enough  for  to-day."  said  (  Ipoponax  the  Half. 
'Now  you  are  to  have  a  dinner  of  cold  corned-beef 
and  dry  bread  so  hard  that  you  will  do  your  teeth  a 
kindness  by  resorting  to  nut-crackers.  And  then  to  bed 
on  a  couch  of  rippling  lumps,  and  you  will  be  on  the 
high-road  to  happiness." 

In  a  few  hours  they  were  all  in  bed,  and  then  Opopo- 
nax the  Half  said  to  the  (Jiant: 

''  When  I  left  the  farm  I  did  not  forget  to  bring  along 
a  goodly  supply  of  circus  posters,  and  with  these  I  am 
going  to  decorate  the  walls  of  my  room,  that  they  may 
be  the  first  thing  to  greet  my  gaze  when  I  wake  in  the 
morning.  As  you  have  a  long  reach,  you  can  make  a 
stepladder  superfluous." 


Nimbleshanks  was  only  too  glad  to  be  of  service,  and 
they  immediately  repaired  to  the  luxurious  sleeping 
apartment. 

"  \\'e  must  arrange  them  artistically,"  said  the  King. 
"We  must  put.  the  wild  quadrupeds  on  this  wall,  the 
fishes  on  this  side,  the  horses  over  there,  and  human  be- 
ings here,  taking  great  pains  to  keep  the  inhabitants  of 
each  country  together." 

"You  have  now  filled  the  four  walls. 
How  about  the  birds  !" 

"They  can  go  on  the  ceiling  as  though 
Hying."  replied  the  King. 

"  'I' I ie.se  rooms  are  very  small,"  said  the 
Giant,  turning  the  subject  when  a  thought 
of  his  own  comfort  occurred  to  him,  "  and 
I  suppose,  as  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
living  in  a  cave,  you  intend  to  relegate 
me  to  the  cellar." 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all!"  replied  Opop- 
onax the  Half,  laughing  louder  than  he 
had  before  laughed  since  becoming  a  King. 
"  If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  \ve  can  accom- 
modate your  length  by  giving  you  the 
hall  up  stairs.  That  would  be  a  sort  of 
hall  bedroom,  wouldn't  it  ?" 

The  Giant,  never  having  lived  in  the 
city,  did  not  enjoy  this  joke  to  any  extent, 
but  laughed  out  of  compliment,  and  to 
this  day  Opoponax  the  Half  doubtless 
thinks  his  merry  jest  was  taken  at  its  face 
value. 

"We  had  better  put  this  papering-work  off  till  to- 
morrow," said  Opoponax  the  Half. 

"I  am  not  in  the  least  fatigued,  if  you  are  not, "re- 
plied the  Giant. 

"  Hut  I  am."  said  Opoponax  the  Half. 
"Then  I  am  too,"  replied  the  Giant. 
"But  it  is  not  because  of  my  fatigue  that  I  postpone 
the  work,"  said  Opoponax  the  Half.      "  I  want  to  do  it  in 
the  daylight  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  effect  in  color. 
I  am  not  an  artist  in  any  sense,  but  in  the  matter  of  color 
I  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  circus  values." 

In  the  morning  ( Ipoponax  the  Half  and  the  Giant  were 
down  bright  and  early,  but  the  rest  slept  until  eleven. 
When  they  appeared  they  said  they  had  never  rested  so 
comfortably  before,  as  they  slumbered  from  the  time  they 
touched  the  pillows. 

"The  rosy  blessing  of  sleep,"  said  Opoponax  the  Half, 
"was  all  owing  to  the  work  you  did  yesterday.  Y7ou 
slept  better  on  lumpy  beds  than  formerly  on  couches  of 
softest  down.  It  should  satisfy  you  that  my  theory  is 
sound,  and  that  by  forcing  you  to  follow  it  I  may  yet 
make  you  happy.  It  is  no  pleasure,  I  can  assure  you, 
to  see  you  suffer;  but  I  know  that  through  suffering 
more  is  learned  than  through  opulent  idleness.  Y'ou  see 
yon  stone  wall  ?" 

"  Yes."  they  all  replied. 

"Pitch  right  in  and  carry  it  over  here,  and  reset  it  in 
an  outer  side  circle  about  the  ring." 

They  went  at  their  work  reluctantly,  because  many  of 
them  were  so  stiff  and  sore  that  they  were  walking 
around  bent  half-way  over,  being  unable  to  get  out  of 
the  positions  in  which  they  slept.  While  they  were 
plodding  away,  Opoponax  the  Half  said, 

"How  would  you  like  to  be  at  your  ordinary  duties 
now  '" 

When  they  heard  these  balmy  words  they  dropped 
the  stones  they  were  carrying,  ran  up  to  Opoponax  the 
Half,  and  replied,  in  chorus: 

"  What  a  boon  it  would  be!  what  a  boon  it  would  be! 
what  a  boon — 

"  It  will    be   a    thousandfold   greater  boon,"  broke  in 
t  the  Half,  "after  I  have  worked  you  this  way 
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about  a  month  or  so  longer.  Now  go  at  the  stone  wall 
again,  and  hurry  up,  that  you  may  get  at  the  splitting  of 
the  winter's  firewood  before  the  curfew." 

"  What  say  you,  Sir  Bracket-maker  No.  1,  if  we  hie  us 
to  the  palace,  and  proceed  with  our  work  of  circus-poster- 
ing my  room?" 

The  Giant  thought  it  would  be  a  splendid  idea,  as  his 
heart  went  out  in  it.  So  Opoponax  the  Half  cautioned 
his  retinue  not  to  stop  in  their  work  a  minute  before  the 
meridian  dinner  hour,  and  then  went  to  the  royal  kitchen 
and  made  a  pailful  of  paste  of  flour  and  water,  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  his  sleeping  apartment  with  the 
Giant.  Tlie  latter  was  overcome  with  joy  when  lie  saw 
the  beautiful  posters.  He  stood  in  a  sort  of  helpless 
reverie,  and  went  into  raptures  over  the  vivid  colors. 

"  Should  I  ever  have  to  start  a  kindergarten  to  render 
you  assistance,  I  intend  to  paper  it  just  in  this  way,  that 
the  children  may  be  amused  and  instructed  at  the  same 
time.  They  could  thus  be  taught  color  values,  natural 
history,  and,  by  alluding  to  the  countries  from  which  the 
animals  come,  a  geographical  feature  might  be  worked 
in.  Besides,  they  would  be  splendid  subjects  for  the 
drawing  class." 

"Beautiful!  beautiful!"  exclaimed  Opoponax  the  Half, 
clapping  his  hands  and  laughing.  "  I  am  glad  that  there 
is  at  least  one  in  this  cold  world  that  is  in  sympathy  with 
me  in  my  mad  glad  circus  love.  But  how  shall  we  ar- 
range them?" 

The  Giant  looked  the  posters  over  carefully,  and  hav- 
ing concluded  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  placed, 
sang  as  though  in  a  dream,  while  he  pointed  with  his 
forefinger: 

"  The  Bengal  tiger  here, 

The  ostrich  over  there, 
And  M  the  eats  with  soldier  hats 

The  elk  with  shaggy  hair. 
We'll  put  the  spouting  whale, 

That  gives  the  whaler  combat, 
Beside  the  ape  without  a  tail, 

Just  underneath  the  wombat. 

"  The  pard  with  frenzied  eye 

And  angry  tail  erect, 
Above  you  chair,  and   near  the  bear, 

Will  make  a  fine  effect. 
We'll  place  this  hairless  sheep, 

That  eats  the  ruta-baga, 
Below  the  sloth  so  sound  asleep, 

To  flank  the  lively  quagga. 

"Above  the  albatross 

The  wild-eyed   Hottentot 
Must  watch  the  gnu  and  kangaroo 

And  laxy   hippupot. 
The  scarlet  parrot  must 

Be  near  the  beryl  monkey, 
And  here  the  clown  that  in  the  dust 
Commingles  with  the  donkey." 

"I  like  the  arrangement  very  much," 
said  Opoponax  the  Half,  "and  I  most 
cheerfully  adopt  it." 

They  then  set  to  work,  and  in  an  hour's 
time  had  the  room  most  sumptuously  dec- 
orated. And  they  were  both  so  beside 
themselves  with  joy  that  they  fairly 
danced. 

"  I  am  so  happy  that  I  almost  forget  I 
am  a  King!"  exclaimed  Opoponax  the 
Half.  "But  let's  go  to  the  garden  and 
see  how  the  lordly  vassals  are  progressing." 

He    was   so    pleased    at    observing  the 
amount  of  labor  they  had  performed  that 
he  allowed  them  half  an  hour  to  play  after 
dinner,  and   ordered   ail   itinerant    candy 
woman   to   regale   each  and   every  one   with   ten  cents' 
worth    of    marshmallow    drops    at    the    expense    of    the 
government. 


And  so  the  days  passed  softly  and  merrily  on  until 
a  month  had  expired,  and  all  the  ministers,  secretaries, 
and  custodians  of  this  thing  or  that  were  worked  into 
skeletons,  and  were  altogether  too  small  for  their  cloth- 
ing. Then  Opoponax  the  Half  told  them  that  if  they 
thought  they  had  been  sufficiently  educated  by  toil  to 
fully  appreciate  prosperity  they  might  resume  their  'ex- 
alted positions  of  dignity  and  trust.  To  say  they  were 
jubilant  would  not  do  their  feelings  justice.  They  scam- 
pered about  like  so  many  children  on  the  last  day  of 
school.  And  their  duties,  they  said,  were  simply  fun. 
They  were  willing  to  do  night-work  without  extra  pay  or 
supper  -  money.  And  what  is  more,  they  were  never 
heard  to  grumble  again,  but  were  always  cheerful,  and 
in  the  best  of  spirits. 

Several  weeks  after  this,  when  they  were  all  out  in 
the  garden  playing  circus,  some  one  shouted, 

"Here  comes  an  old  farmer  with  a  crowned  King's 
head,  and  accompanied  by  an  ancient  dame." 

"This  is  Timo— half  of  Timothy  Hay,"  said  Mrs.  H;iy, 
who  was  delighted  unto  tears  at  once  more  seeing  the 
face  of  her  son.  "  I  am  very  tired,  and  would  like  a 
cup  of  tea." 

"  Bring  the  tea  right  out  here. "said  ( ipoponax  the  Half, 
who  was  so  glad  to  see  his  mother  that  he  didn't  know 
what  to  do— "  bring  the  tea  right  out  here,  and  bring 
plenty  of  it." 

While  Mrs.  Hay  was  rapturously  sipping  the  tea, 
Opoponax  the  Half  sat  beside  Timo,  and  asked: 

"How  are  things  at  the  farm?  How  is  old  Brindle, 
and  Musta,  the  Arabian  steed  presented  me  by  the  circus?" 

"Everything  is  all  wrong,"  replied  Timo.  "I  broke 
the  tongs  pulling  up  turnips  with  them,  and,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  the  place  is  a  wreck.  The  sheriff  is  ex- 
pected in  two  weeks,  and  I  have  come  with  your  mother 
for  pecuniary  assistance.  How  do  you  like  being  a  King  }" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Opoponax  the  Half.  "  I  am  as  much 
undone  as  you  are.  In  fact,  I  have  to  play  circus  to  for- 
get my  sorrow." 

While  they  consoled  each  other  with  many  a  sad 
"alas,"  the  Custodian  of  the  Latchkeys  proposed  that 
Opoponax  the  Half  and  Timo  roll  around  tlie  ring  a 
few  times  to  show  them  how  they  came  to  change  heads. 
Every  one  shouted  for  them  to  begin,  and  neither  was  in 
a  mood  to  refuse  so  slight  a  favor.  So  they  got  the 
proper  grip,  and  went  around  like  a  wheel,  increasing 
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their  speed,  until,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  no  one  could 

tell  just  where  Opoponax  the  Half  began  and  Timo  ended. 

When  they  arose  they  had  again  changed   heads,  and 
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he  fore  the  principals  or  (he  onlookers  could  express  their 
surprise,  the  (  ii;int  sang: 

1  \\  h;il    funny   tiling   are    ili'  -'• 

Tn.it    iii r   \  i-ion~    Inn  -l  : 

II. -V  Timoiiiv    II. iv,  an  i 
i ipn| ax  tin-  Kir-f 

And  so  il    u  as. 

"  All  is  well."  said  Timothy  Hay.  "  for  both  of  us  are 
haj)i)ier.  I  am  the  light  hearted  agriculturist  of  yore, 
and  lie  is  a^ain  the  merry  monarch." 

There  was  great  rejoicing  on  all  sides,  and  after  the 
excitement  subsided.  <  Ipoponax  the  First  said. 

May    I  ciinic  to  visit   you  next  winter,  when   the  cir- 
cus arrives?" 

"  J  ndeed  you  may , "  repl  led  Timothy  Hay  ;   ' '  but  if  you 
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have  wrecked  tlie  farm,  you  should  redeem  it  for  me, 
that  we  may  enjoy  the  circus  together." 

"It  shall  be  done  instanter,"  said  the  King. 

He  thereupon  gave  Timothy  Hay  a  purse  containing 
i -e  gold  than  he  had  come  to  ask  for  himself. 

"  I  must  away,  to  be  home  in  time  for  the  milking." 
said  Timothy.  "  We  have  both  learned  one  grand  lesson, 
and  that  is  that  we  can  shine  only  in  the  sphere  of  life 
intended  for  us,  be  it  great  or  humble;  but  I  miss  the 
end  from  one  of  my  fingers !" 

"I  lost  that  in  the  hay-cutter,"  said  Opoponax  the 
First,  "and  wish  to  humbly  apologize  for  my  careless- 
ness 

"Don't  mention  it,"  replied  Timothy.  "Accidents 
cannot  be  avoided,  but  your  anatomy  is  complete.  Come, 
Sir  Bracket-maker  No.  1.  we  nv.ist  away." 

They  bade  Opoponax  the  First  and  his  retinue  an 
affectionate  farewell,  and  started  on  their  journey. 

When  at  the  gate,  Opoponax  shouted, 

"Don't  forget  to  let  me  know  when  the  circus  arrives 
for  the  winter!" 

Timothy  Hay  promised,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  to  let 
him  know,  and  then  the  Giant  took  Mrs.  Hay  on  one  arm. 
and  Timothy  011  the  other,  to  gain  time,  and  started  for 
the  farm  on  a  trot.  As  he  jogged  along  he  burst  into 
song,  probably  to  mark  time,  and  this  is  what  he  sang: 

"  We'll   lead   a.  happy  life, 

We'll  ever  tie  together, 
Although  it  Mmv,  01-  madlv   snow, 

Or  sunny   lie  the  weather. 
Beneath   one   humble   runt 

We'll  know  a   CIUMTV   shelter, 
And   from  our  door  drive  care  before 

Our  boot-toe  helter-skelter. 

"Our  lives  will  be  as  light. 

As   morning's   di'«  v    (lowers. 
Ami   Happiness   will  smiling  bless 

The  never-lagging   hours. 
At   breakfast,  when   the  sun's 

The  far  east's  rosy   tinker, 
We'll  fondly  sigh  o'er  apple  pie, 

And  cake  composed  of  ginger. 


"We'll  sing  our  daily  song: 

'  liegone,  dark  clouds,  to  Yeddo !' 
And   ualrh   the  rows  demurely   browse 

Within  the  shining  meadow. 
I.iu'hi  hearted    will   we  be 

A-    maied    wren   or   marten. 
And   if   for  gold   our   hearts   grow   cold 

I'll   Mart    a   kindergarten." 

It  only  remains  to  he  said,  in  conclusion,  that  although 
Opoponax  First  reigned  long  and  well,  and  was  an  ideally 
happy  King,  he  never  learned  to  laugh. 
THK  END. 


Folt    IIO.MK   I'KCOUATION. 

BY   L.  J.  VANCE. 

ri"MUS  is  the  season  of  tin-  year  to  gat  lief  flowers,  leaves,  and 
I      grasses  lor  home  and   holiday  decoration.      Let    us  limit    in 

lirlil  and   u Hand   before  Jack  Frost  comes  wilh  his  blighting 

I 'h.  and  changes  tin-  \\  aim,  mellow  hues  of  autumn  into  the 

dull  gray  shades  of  winter.  A  brief  excursion  and  tram])  in 
open  fields  will  be  rewarded  with  enough  bright  bils  and  colors 
to  till  all  the  vases.  bo\\  Is.  and  corners  that  can  be  spared.  Ke- 
niember  tins  is  no  Meeting  piy,  for  grasses,  grains,  evergreens, 
and  many  of  the  wild  Mowers  of  autumn  can  be  preserved  for 
months  anil  months. 

The  season  would  be  poor  indeed  in  Moral  beauty  if  it  were 
not  for  the  \\  underfill  display  gi  v  en  by  the  many  cull  i  valed  gar- 
den Mowers.  It  would  seem  as  though  Nature  emptied  the  last 
drops  of  her  summer  paint-pot  on  her  fall  flowers.  The  waning 
warm  season  is  marked  by  the  deepest  dyes  and  the  most  gor- 
geous colors  'I'he  china-asters  vie  with  the  chrysanthemum, 
1 1  nee  n  of  the  ant  ninn  ;  ilie  /inn  his  run  riot  in  rich  crimsons,  sear- 
Ids,  oranges,  .-md  yellows;  the  dahlias  come  out  in  ll\  ing  colors, 
so  do  the  dainty  white  clustering  phlox  and  tin;  golden-col- 
ored helianthus-  t  hese.  a  las !  are  short-lived;  they  will  never 
d"  1 1 >r  w  inter  decora! ion. 

The  most  lasting  autumn  bouquet  is  made  of  wild  flowers. 
Golden-rod  and  thorough  wort  wave  their  gay  banners  in  field, 
and  on  hill-side.  The  latter  with  its  grayish-pink  blossoms  skirts 
near  the  forest,  where  it  preps  through  the  dead  leaves.  A  vase 
tilled  with  a  mass  of  dried  golden-rod,  sprays  of  dried  thoroiigh- 
wort,  bin  i  died  w  ith  the  tall  stalks  of  "  eat-  tails  "  ill  a  high  vase, 
will  lend  a  touch  of  out-door  color  to  some  cozy  corner. 

Here  is  another  kind  of  a  winter  bouquet:  Take  a  mass  of 
long,  feathery  grasses,  mingled  dried  ears  of  grain,  with  scarlet 
leaves  or  branches  of  bright  red  berries  to  give  a  dash  of  color. 
The  result  will  be  as  a-sthetic  a  cluster  to  decorate  the  fireside 
or  hearth  as  one  could  tind. 

Other  useful  materials  for  home  decoration  are  ivy,  laurel, 
dried  ferns,  seeds,  and  evergreen  sprigs.  When  holly  berries  are 
scarce,  the  coral-red  berries  of  the  mountain-ash  make  a  good 
substitute.  .So  too  the  bitter-sweet  vine,  with  its  clusters  of 
bright  red  berries,  can  always  be  used  with  artistic  effect.  The 
dried  seeds  of  wild  clematis,  hung  head  downward,  make  light, 
feathery  additions  to  any  bouquet.  In  some  localities  running- 
pine  can  be  gathered  in  long  pieces  which,  when  combined  with 
the  bitter-sweet  vine,  form  the  most  beautiful  kind  of  ropes  or 
wreaths  for  the  pillars,  columns,  or  balusters. 

Many  surprising  effects  can  be  produced  by  a  little  art.  Thus, 
grasses  and  grains  may  be  crystallized  or  dried,  evergreens  frost- 
ed, and  twigs  made  into  artificial  coral.  Grasses,  oats,  flax,  and 
ferns  civstalli/.e  very  prettily  after  being  dipped  into  a  boiling 
solution  of  alum  and  water,  six  ounces  of  alum  to  a  quart  of 
liquid.  The  crystals  form  by  the  time  the  solution  is  cold.  The 
same  materials  can  be  dipped  in  colored  dyes.  For  pink,  a 
solution  of  logwood  and  ammonia  is  used  ;  for  red,  logwood  and 
alnm  :  for  blue,  indigo  blue,  and  so  on. 

Evergreens  are  frosted  by  wetting  the  leaves  lightly  with 
weak  gum-water,  after  which  they  are  to  be  sprinkled  over  with 
frost  powder.  The  ears  of  grain  and  pine  cones  look  well  when 
gilded  or  bnui/ed  with  liquid  paint. 

Imitation  coral  can  be  fashioned  in  several  ways.  One  way 
is  to  put  twigs  and  branches  into  melted  beeswax,  in  which  ver- 
milion powder  has  been  thrown,  and  hold  them  in  the  air  to  cool. 
Another  way  is  to  mix  two  drachms  of  fine  vermilion  to  every 
ounce  of  rosin  ;  paint  the  tw  igs  with  this  hot  mixture,  and  bend 
them  in  imitation  of  coral.  Then  hold  the  branches  over  a  tire 
until  they  are  smooth  and  even. 

We  are  pleased   to  note  that  fall  flowers,  leaves,  and  grasses 
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some  of  the  uses  to  which  these  materials,  which  nature  so  gen- 
erously provides  us  in  the  autumn,  can  be  applied.  Other  novel 
and  ingenious  ways  will  occur  to  bright  young  minds. 


are  again  coming  into  fashion  and  favor.    They  are  inexpensive,      to  be  sure,  some  few  are  spawned  in  fresh  inland  ponds      Wher 
easily  prepared,  and  highly  decorative.     We  have  pointed  out      ever  they  are  born,  the  majority  of  them  migrate,  although  there 

are  a  few  that  stay  in  the  pond  where  they  first  saw  (Tie  light 
or  felt  the  water.  The  others  go  inland  when  they  are  no  liiuger 
than  a  darning-needle;  and  they  go  in  armies;  moving  up  the 
middle  of  a  river  in  a  mass;  in  small  streams,  however,  they  go 
nearer  the  shore.  They  are  full  of  courage,  and  never  seem  To 
know  that  there  is  such  a  tiling  possible  as  an  obstacle.  Their 
ea|ia,  ions  air-bladder  helps  them,  and  they  pile  themselves  up 
waterfalls  and  floodgates— from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hundred  a 
minute  were  once  counted  passing  a  given  point  on  a  river: 
and  as  many  more  die  in  scaling  rapids  and  cataracts,  their 
bodies  simplv  .serving  as  ladders  for  the  rest.  Niagara  they  have 
>ievei  '"'en  able  to  surmount,  and  there  are  no  eels  in  Lake 
Erie 

"As  the  opening  to  the  gills  is  long  and  narrow,  they  are  so 
protected  that  they  can  stay  out  of  water  a  longtime;  they  can 
even  lake  water  with  them  in  the  little  pouches  on  each  side  of 
the  neck.  They  sometimes  leave  a  stream  at  night  and  journey 
hv  land  :  and  if  their  ponds  dry  up  they  start  for  another  in  a 
straight  line,  led  by  some  scent  of  water.  When  winter  comes, 
thev  bury  themselves  111  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  lie  torpid,' 
without  food,  and  almost  without  breath. 

"The' most  extraordinary  thing  about  them  is  that  they  have 
two  hearts,  one  of  which  is  in  the  tail.  These  hearts  do  not  beat 
together;  the  real  heart  beats  w  ith  a  pulse  of  sixty,  the  heart  in 
the  tail  has  a  pulse  of  one  hundred  and  sixty.  They  find  this 
tail  of  theirs  as  useful  as  a  monkey  finds  his  own.  Svitli  their 
olive-green  and  pale-yellow  and  half-transparent  tints  and  the 


AN   OLD   HUNGARIAN   TALE. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  the  creatures  living  with  a  tanner  grew 
tired  of  seiving  him,  ami  oue  and  all  deserled  him.     Cow 
and   horse,  cork    and    lien,  duck    and   goose,  left    his   dwelling. 
Only  the  dog  remained  behind,  faithful  to  his  master. 

They  wandered  about  all  day  long  in  company,  and  when 
night  came,  finding  a  deserted  hut  in  the  forest,  they  entered  in 
and  took  possession  of  it. 

The.  cat  laid  herself  down  in  the  still  warm  ashes  on  the 
hearth.  Horse  and  cow  stretched  themselves  out  on  some  loose 
straw  in  one  corner.  The  iluek  waddled  under  a  bench,  the 
goose  under  a  table,  the  hen  llew  up  on  top  of  a  cupboard,  the 
cock  on  the  chimney-piece.  Just  as  they  had  comfortably  sett  led 
themselves  for  the  night  a  pack  of  wolves  came  prowling  about 
the  hut,  and  sent  the  oldest  and  strongest  one  amongst  them 
into  it  to  see  who  it  was  who  had  laken  possession  there. 

When  the  wolf  came  in  at  the  door  he  saw  the  cat's  eyes  glow- 
ing in  the  dark,  and  took  them  for  live  coals  on  the  hearth. 
But  when  he  came  up  closer  the  cat  lieu  at  him,  nearly  scratch- 
ing his  eyes  out.  The  horse  got  up  from  the  straw  and  gave 
him  a  kick  in  the  ribs.  And  when  the  wolf  turned  to  lice 


•eeptlon   he  had  got, 

managed  to  escape  out  of  the  door,  the  cock  on  the  chimney- 
piece  burst  out  with  loud  jubilant  crowing.  Master  Wolf  canie 
back  to  his  comrades  in  a.  very  sad  plight. 

"That  was  a  nice  task  you  gave  me,"  he  said,  reproachfully. 
•"The hut  is  tenanted  by  witches.  When  I  came  in  and  went  up 
to  the  hearth  where  I  saw  some  coals  burning,  the  vixen  of  a  cook 
lieu  at  me  and  nearly  scratched  my  eyes  out,  the  groom  got  up 
from  the  corner  where  he  had  been  lying,  and  almost  broke  my 
ribs  with  a  blow  of  his  flail,  whilst  the  farmer  himself  seizin"  "'aS  ""stakcn  '"  Ms  antipathy,  and  not  paying  as  much  heed 

a  pitchfork,  thrust  me  rudely  against  the  wall.     His  wife  struck  Geue!*is  as  he  thought  he  was," said  Uncle  Dick, 

me  on  the  back  with  her  distaff',  and  two  of  her  maids  crying 
'Back,  back.'  stuck  me  again  and  again  in  the  legs  with  their 
shears.  And  just  as  I  was  fleeing  from  the  house,  another  maid, 


tallies  in  glass  globes  full  of  water,  that  the  guests  might  ad- 
mire them  a  little  while  before  they  ate  them.  Eels  do  not  grow 
very  fast,  but  yet  one  has  been  known  to  reach  a  weight  of 
nearly  thirty  pounds;  and  eels  approaching  that  size  help  out  a 
boy  who  keeps  hens,  in  an  amazing  manner. 

'•Although  their  long  and  narrow  shape  has  given  them  a  bad 
name,  they  are  in  no  respect  snakes;  and  the  good  gentleman 
w  ho  would  not  buy  a  fish  that  had  lain  on  the  same  bench  as  an 


On  hearing  this  tale  of  their  scout,  the  whole  pack  of  wolves 
took  to  their  heels  and  ran  off  as  fast  as  they  could. 


AN    ANECDOTE    OF    THE    POET    SPENSER. 

T7"HOEVER  has  read  that  delightful  book   JJ'estmird  Ho  can 
appreciate   the   pleasure   that   was  felt  by  Auivas  Leigh 


ALL  ABOUT  AN  EEL. 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 

WHEN  some  people  said  there  were  bass  to  be  found  in  the 
stream,  and  others  asked  why  there  shouldn't  be  salmon, 
and  still  others  declared  that  the  river  was  alive  with  blue-fish,' 
and  any  one  could  see  the  menhaden  jumping,  it  was  a  singular 
fact  that  the  only  thing  Tom  could  catch  was  an  eel,  and  he 
wriggled  away  in  quick  metre.  "The  nasty  thing!"  said  Tom. 
"The  disgusting  worm!" 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  said  Uncle  Dick.  "They  are  as  good  fish  as 
swim.  You  think  they  are  disgusting  tilings  because  they  are 
slimy  and  slippery  ?  That  is  a  disguise  they  put  on — the  half- 
translucent  sheath  over  a  coating  of  most  tiny,  most  delicate 
scales  which  form  a  tracery  like  lace,  of  real  beauty,  upon  the 
true  skin  beneath.  Disgusting?  They  are  much'  more  fas- 
tidious about  their  food  than  you  are;  they  will  not  eat  dead 
a  tuff,  and  although  they  prefer  an  animal  diet,  it  must  be 
alive  or  very  freshly  killed.  The  ancient  philosophers  did  not 
feel  as  you  do,  and  fillip  oft"  an  eel  as  if  it  were  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  they  gave  it  considerable  thought,  and  had  all  sorts  of 
theories  as  to  the  way  it  came  about  in  the  first  place,  some  think- 
ing the  eel  was  made  of  May-dew — they  only  knew  why;  Aris- 
totle thinking  the  sand  produced  it;  and  Pliny  being  sure  that 
eels  were  only  bits  of  the  bodies  of  other  eels  broken  off  and  re- 
animated; but  he  never  told  us  how. 


when  he  met  the  poet  Edmund  Spenser  in  company  with  his 
friend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  makes  one  feel  that  the  famous 
men  of  history  were,  real,  living  men,  who  had  their  troubles 
and  joys  just  as  we  have  our  ups  and  downs  to-day.  In  think- 
ing over  the  life  of  a  great  man,  we  remember  only  the  glory 
and  honor  that  are  given  to  his  name,  forgetting  that  when  lie 
lived  he  had  often  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it. 

There  is  a  story  told  by  au  old  writer  that  once  when  Spenser 
presented  Queen  Elizabeth  with  some  of  his  poems  she  was 
"  highly  affected  therewith."  In  fact,  she  was  so  deeply  touch- 
ed that  she  ordered  her  Treasurer  to  give  Spenser  a  hundred 
pounds.  In  those  days  that  sum  of  money  meant  much  more 
than  it  does  to  day;  and  as  Spenser  was  very  poor  (as  most 
poets  always  have  been),  he  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
Queen's  generosity.  The  Treasurer,  however,  took  another  view 
of  the  matter,  and  said  that  a  hundred  pounds  was  too 
much. 

••Then  give  him, "quoth  the  Queen  (according  to  the  story), 
"  what  is  reason." 

The  Treasurer  agreed,  and  then  went  away  and  forgot  all 
about  it.  But  you  may  be  sure  Spenser  didii't  forget.  Time 
passed  on  and  no  money  was  received,  so  he  wrote  this  verse, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Queen  as  a  petition  : 

"  I  was  promised  on  a  time 
To  have  reason  for  mv  rhyme; 
From  that  time  unto  this  season 
I  received  nor  rhyme  nor  reason." 


This  gentle  reminder  so  pleased   the  Queen  that  she  called 
Eels  are  really  bom  trom  eggs,  you  know,  which  are  spawned      her  Treasurer,  and  after  giving  him  a  scoldin.'  handed  to  Spen- 
sprmg  m  places  into  which  the  sea-water  can  flow,  although,     ser  the  hundred  pounds  she  had  first  intended  for  him. 
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BOBBIE'S    NAUGHTY    ACT 

MAK.KIKII:.  "  llobbie  was  awfully  naughty  on  the  beach* 
m;i  nima ." 

.MAMMA.  "\Vli.-it  did  he  do,  my  dear  ?" 

M.\iMiu:iK.  "  He  picked  up  a  clam  shell  and  buried  it.  The, 
poor  clam  \\  ill  come  home  to-night,  and  won't  be  aide  to  find  his 
house." 


m    '  •  , 

1 


COMPANY, 

SAMMY  .JoNi's  IIAI.   A   <:IH.:IUN    I  HI:   i. INNER. 


HAD    Till-:    I'.KST    OK    HIM     TIIKUK. 


A    FEW    MAXIMS. 

Foil   F1SHEKMEN. 

DON'T  yell  when  \ou  chance  to  get  a  bite  and  scare  the  fish 
awav.hul  keep  \iuir  month  just  shut  up  tight.  Don't  have  a 
\\ord  to  say,  then  maybe  you'll  get  a  liite.  once,  more,  and  haul 
in  Mr  Fish.  and  then  you  may  shout  and  yell  and  roaras  loudly 
ns  you  wish. 

FOU  COUNTRY   BOYS. 

If  \oii  sec-  an  apple  on  the  tree,  just  as  green  as  green  can 
ever  be.  do  not  sit  down  oil  the  ground  and  wait  lor  it  to  ac- 
quire a  riper  state,  but  go  away  for  a  week  or  so.  then  come 


"Hem!"  ieered    Will,,-  t,,   his  sisler.     "I'm   a   boy,  and   can      again,  maybe,  you  know  you  may  find  it  turned  a  lovely  red— 

•'  *   '  :  *•  .  i          i...  :   .i....i    :  i.    :..„     „„  i 


climli  tree-,." 

••  I'niili  !"  retcu  led  his  sister.  "I'm  a  girl,  uud  can  sit  still 
without  wanting  to  climli  trees." 

DIDN'T    CAKE    FOI!    OATS    AND    HAY. 

"  WISH  I  was  a  horse."  said  Wall.v.  as  lie  \vatclieil  liis  father's 
horse  prancing  around  the  Held.  Then  lie  added,  ••  Except  at 
dinner-time.'' 


it  no  one  else  has  picked  it  instead. 

Don't  make  lanterns  out  of  pumpkins  that  may  be  used  for 
pies  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  for  if  you  chance  to  do  so,  don't  \oii 
sre.  yon  niii;lit  lose  an  extra  piece,  that  way. 


WHAT  SHE  \von.n  no. 

••  I    KNOW  what    I'd   do    if  I    was  an   angel,"  said   little.  Polly. 

"I'd    take   my    wings   and   tly   back    home  an'  live  in  our  old.      an  alarm-clock." 
canary  cage,  and  make  mamma  think 
I  was  a  birdie." 


HAD    TO    DO    IT. 

••  si-:i-:  here,  Harry,"  said  the  boy's   father  at   live   o'clock    in 
i  he    morning.      "Don't     make    so    much    noise.       Xobody     can 

sleep." 

"  Hut   I  must,  papa,  it's  part  of  the  game.      I'm  playing  I'm 


QUITE    AS    GOOD. 

"A.\D  do  you  try  to  behave  always 
like  a  gentleman,  Wally  ?"  asked  the 
visitor. 

••  No,  sir,"  replied  Wally.  "I'm  not 
old  enough  for  a  gentleman,  but  I 

tr\     to    be    a    gent  lebo\  ." 


NOT    A    PLAIN    TALKER. 

"CAN  your  little  brother  talk, 
Dorothy  ?" 

"  Yeth  ;  but  nobody  but  thedollth 
can  underthfand  what,  he  tliayth." 


HAD 

"  DID  you  go  iu  bathing  at  the  sear 
shore,  Wil  ton  :'" 

"  On'y  on.  r." 

"  Didn't  you  like  it?" 

''No,  sir.  The  waves  were  very 
impolite.  They  knocked  me  down 
four  whole,  times." 


A    PARALLEL. 
THE  ocean    is  exactly 

Like   my  brother  Hob  and    me. 
It's  always  romping   noisily, 
And  's  restless  as  can    be. 


The  Man  in   the   Moon 

Came  down   loo  soon* 

And  asked  Hie  -way  to  Norwich* 

He  went  Tsy  tlie  South, 

And  burned  nis    mouth, 

porridgfe. 


WASTED. 

"SKI-:  all  that  good  rope  wasted." 
said  Jack,  sadly,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  hotel  clothes-yard. 

''How  wasted,  .lark.'"  asked  his 
uncle. 

"It.    would    make    such     a     lovely 

swing,"  explained    the   boy. 

A     SHOUT    MEMORY. 

JACK.  "  1  don't  t  liink  ]  ever  had 
so  much  fun  in  my  life  as  I've  had 
this  summer." 

KAIIL.  "But  can't  yon  remember 
what  g 1  times  we  had  last  August." 

JACK.  "No;  that's  just  why  I 
think  this  is  the  best." 


s  of  a  leather  flock  together, 
And  so  will  pig's   and    swine. 
Hats  and  mice  ^vifl  liave  their  choice, 
And.  so  win  I  have  mine  . 


As  the  day  iengrthens, 
So  the  cold  strengthens. 


_HARPE 
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PARKER    BROWN'S    PUNISHMENT. 

BY  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

I'VE  just  got  to  win  that  race  somehow,"  said  Parker  He    was   beating   up   against    a  fairly  fresh   breeze,  and 

Brown,  pushing  his  hands  deep  down  into  his  pock-  drilling  the  boys  at  trimming  the  main-sheet  and  shift- 

ets,  as  he  stared  out  over  the  water;    "but  I  believe  she  ing  ballast.     When  he  had  made  two  or  three  tacks,  he 

can  outsail  us."  would  gybe  and  run  off  before  the  wind.      Parker  had 

He   was    watching   Hiram   Thorp's   fast   cat-boat,    the  been   watching   the    boat    for    nearly   an  hour,  and   the 

WJiistler,   boiling    along    under    her    racing    mainsail,  lively  manner  in  which  she  slipped  along  and  the  handy 

Hiram  was  drilling  his  crew,  which  consisted  of  Perry  way  in  which  the  boys  worked  together  made  him  feel 

Breiit,  Carlo  Miutou,  Bryce  Green,  and    Harry  Somers.  sad. 


,'.'1 
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The    next    day    tin'    greatest     race    of    Ihe  season   \v:is  lo 
place.       A    series   of   regattas   had    been   sailed    for   a 

apionship    pennant,  \\liieli    Ilii-am  Thorp's  }\'/iis//,r 

and    Parker    I'.rown's    I Ifli,'   hail   each    \vcii  twice.       <>n   liie 

following  afternoon  the  t.\vo  boats  were  t<>  .sail  the  decid- 
ing match.  Parker  Drown  liad  set,  liis  heart  on  winning 
ll.at  pennanl.  and  lie  could  nol  bear  the  thought  of  los- 
ing  it.  lie  was  one  of  those  hoys  who  think  that  being 
n  in  a  race,  a  iranie  of  hall,  or  any  other  sport  is  the 
bitterest  tiling  that  can  happen  to  a  voting  fellow.  So 
on  this  lovely  August,  afternoon  lie  walked  up  and  down 
the  heacli  in  an  unhappy  frame  of  mind  as  he  gazed  out 
over  the  Sound,  and  saw  how  fast,  the  Whixtlcr  was  sail- 
ing. He  was  worried,  for  lie  did  not  believe  the  //<•/»• 

Kl   go  to  windward  so  well,  and  he  was  sure  his  crew 

was  not,  so  well  trained. 

"  I  wish  he'd  carry  away  something  to-morrow,"  mut- 
tered Parker;  "then  the  pennant  would  he  mine." 

That  thought,  once  framed,  took  possession  of  Parker. 
His  desire  to  be  certain  of  victory  through  the  disabling 
of  his  opponent's  boat  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  At 
nine  o'clock  that  night  he  had  become  so  restless  that  he 
could  not  remain  in  the  house.  He  put  on  his  cap  and 
walked  down  to  the  beach.  It  was  dark,  but  he  could 
see  i\\cWhistler  riding  at  anchor.  He  stepped  into  a  row- 
iioal.  and  pushed  oft'.  He  ran  alone-side  the  Whistler  and 
got.  aboard  of  her.  He  examined  her  sheet  and  halyards. 
They  were  sound  and  in  good  order.  The  blocks  were 
all  new  and  well  strapped. 

"No,"  he  muttered;  "  nothing's  going  wrong  with 
her." 

Then  a  sudden  temptation  Hashed  through  him.  Why 
not  make  sure  that  something  should  go  wrong?  He 
was  frightened  at  his  own  thought,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments stood  peering  into  the  darkness  and  listening.  Not 
a  sound  could  be  heard  except  the  rippling  of  the  water 
under  the  boat's  bows.  Parker  took  out  his  knife  and 
opened  the  big  blade.  He  hesitated.  That  would  not 
do.  Any  one  could  detect  a  cut.  So  he  opened  the  file 
blade,  and  began  to  file  the  main -sheet.  He  filed  it 
almost  through,  leaving  only  one  strand,  and  that  not 
very  sound.  Then  he  twisted  a  bit  of  string  around  it  so 
that  the  frayed  ends  would  not  show. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "  that  will  hold  for  a  time  and  finally 
give  way.  Before  they  can  get  things  in  shape  again  the 
race  will  be  mine." 

He  slipped  back  into  the  row-boat,  and  went  ashore. 
He  was  trembling  with  excitement  and  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  He  sneaked  into  the  house  by  the 
kitchen  door  and  went  to  bed.  It  was  not  a  very  fine 
night's  rest  that  he  got.  He  awoke  early  after  a  broken 
sleep,  and  sprang  up.  The  eventful  day  had  come  at 
last.  He  was  sure  of  winning  now,  hut  he  felt  very 
nervous. 

The  race  was  to  come  off  at  half  past  two.  The  course 
was  to  be  five  miles  to  windward,  or  leeward,  and  re- 
turn. The  wind  that  day  was  off  shore,  so  the  race  was 
to  leeward,  the  finish  being  over  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  the  end  of  Mr.  Brown's  pier  to  the  naphtha 
launch  (_'(irol/}ir.  which  was  to  measure  off  the  course, 
serve  as  a.  mark-boat,  and  return  to  take  her  place 
at  the  finish.  The  pier  was  crowded  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  hoys  and  girls,  who  had  become  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  struggle  for  the  pennant.  There  were  sever- 
al \aehts  in  the  harbor,  and  two  or  three  of  them  were 
making-  preparations  l.o  accompany  the  cat-boats  over  the 
course.  Mr.  Beaver,  who  had  oll'ei-ed  the  championship 
pennant,  was  chairman  of  the  regatta  committee,  -which 
was  aboard  the  naphtha  launch.  At  the  precise  hour 
appointed  he  blew  three  short  blasts  on  a  fog-horn,  which 
meant  that  the  contestants  were  to  get  under  way.  Both 
cat-boats  responded  promptly,  gliding  slowly  along  under 
the  lee  of  the  shore  witli  sheets  eased  off.  At  2:25  Mr. 


Beaver  blew  one  long  blast  which  was  the  preparatory 
signal.  Then  the  boys  began  some  pretty  manoeuvring 
for  position.  Every  hoy  who  has  had  experience  in 
yacht  racing  knows  that  in  a  start  to  leeward  the  one 
uho  crosses  the  line  last  has  the  advantage,  because  lie 
can  "blanket"  the  other  fellow.  Now  Parker  Brown 
did  not  care  a  bit  whether  the  WliiNf/iT  blanketed  him  or 
noi.  because  he  was  sure  that  as  soon  as  sh  rounded  the 
ouiei-  marlc  and  hauled  on  the  wind, her  main-sheet  would 
part,  and  she  would  be  out  of  the  race.  But  he  had  to 
keep  up  appearances;  so  he  acted  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
get  well  up  to  windward. 

When  the  starting  signal  was  given  at  2:30,  however, 
he  put  up  his  helm,  ordered  his  crew  to  overhaul  the 
main  sheet,  and  away  they  went  across  the  line  first,  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  piers  and  in  the  neighboring 
yachts  cheering  loudly  and  waving-  their  handkerchiefs. 
The  Whistler  crossed  six  seconds  behind  the  Hebe,  and, 
to  Parker  Brown's  amazement,  at  once  slid  out  on  her 
port  quarter. 

"He  isn't  going  to  try  to  blanket  us  after  all,"  ex- 
claimed Parker.  "What  trick  do  you  suppose  he's  up  to?" 

"  Looks  to  me,"  said  Willie  Marshall,  who  was  holding 
the  end  of  the  main-sheet  in  his  hand  just  for  amuse- 
ment, "as  if  he  wished  to  see  whether  he  can't  beat  us 
fairly  at  running." 

Going  to  leeward  in  a  yacht-race  is  always  stupid 
work.  There  is  never  any  excitement  with  the  wind  aft. 
So  the  boys  just  chatted  and  laughed,  all  except  Parker, 
who  steered  straight  for  the  outer  mark,  and  felt  as  if  he 
was  going  to  be  hanged.  The  naphtha  launch  was  hur- 
rying along  ahead  of  the  boats,  towing  a  patent  log  to 
measure  off  the  course.  She  could  not  go  a  great  deal 
faster  than  the  boats,  so  she  just  had  time  to  get  com- 
fortably .stopped  when  they  came  rushing  down  on  her.  ' 
Now,  fellows,"  exclaimed  Parker,  "get  your  main- 
sheet  down  and  your  ballast  up  to  starboard." 

"Now,  boys,"  said  Hiram,  on  board  the  Whistler, 
"  haul  aft  the  main-sheet  slowly  and  steadily  as  we  come 
up,  and  get  your  ballast  over  without  throwing  it." 

Parker  jammed  the  Hebe's  tiller  hard  down,  she  shot 
up  into  the  wind,  and  the  crew  trimmed  the  main-sheet 
in  like  lightning.  Hiram  eased  down  his  helm  gently, 
the  main-sheet  came  in  inch  by  inch  with  a  steady  drag, 
the  Whistler  sailed  around  the  arc  of  a  circle,  never  losing 
her  speed,  and  came  up  on  the  Hebe's  weather  quarter. 

"  So  far  he's  got  the  best  of  us,"  said  Parker,  savagely; 
"but  we'll  see." 

"  Keep  cool,  Parker,"  said  Willie  Marshall,  "and  you'll 
steer  better." 

•'  I'm  cool  enough,"  said  Parker. 

But  he  was  really  burning  with  excitement.  He  was 
now  in  momentary  expectation  of  seeing  the  Whistler's 
main-sheet  part.  Yet  it  did  not.  It  held  wonderfully. 
You  see,  even  a  light  line  will  stand  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  steady  strain,  and  the  Whistler's  sheet  had  not 
been  jerked.  The  two  cat-boats  stood  on  the  starboard 
tack,  on  which  they  had  hauled  up  when  they  rounded 
the  mark  boat,  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  Whintler  was  about  twenty-five  yards 
dead  to  windward  of  her  opponent. 

"Eeady  about!"  said  Parker,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Hard- 
a-lee!" 

The  boys  shifted  the  sand-bags  steadily,  and  Willie 
Marshall  tended  the  main-sheet  carefully.  The  Hebe 
made  a  beautiful  tack,  and  gained  fully  ten  yards  on  the 
Whistler. 

"We'll  beat  him  yet,"  said  Willie  Marshall. 

"We're  sure  to  beat  him!"  exclaimed  Parker,  whose 
face  was  Hushed,  while  his  eyes  were  brilliant  and  un- 
steady. 

The  two  boats  were  now  on  the  port  tack,  which  they 
held  for  two  miles,  when  they  again  went  about.  They 
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were  now  drawing  near  the  finish,  and  the  wind  was  be- 
ginning1 to  freshen. 

"  It  '11  go  soon,"  thought  Parker. 

But  that  sheet  held  wonderfully.  Once  more  the  boa!s 
tacked,  and  this  lime  the  ~\\~li  latter  came  out  on  the  llrlx-'.-i 
weather  side  in  a  position  that  cut  off  some  of  the  latter's 
wind.  So  the  Whistler  forged  ahead,  and  it  now  looked 
as  if  she  had  the  Hebe  fairly  beaten.  Parker  Brown's 
state  of  mind  was  one  that  cannot  be  described.  He  was 
full  of  rage,  disappointment,  and  shame. 

"It's  becoming  puffy,"  said  Willie  Marshall,  as  a  gust 
laid  the  Hebe  down  till  the 
foam  flashed  along  the  cock- 
pit coaming. 

"  Oh,  for  a  big  pxiff!"  ex- 
claimed Parker. 

"Help  him  just  as  much 
as  it  will  us."  said  Willie. 

They  were  within  four 
hundred  yards  of  the  finish 
now,  and  could  hear  the 
shouts  of  those  on  the  piers. 
Parker  saw  the  crew  of  the 
Whistler  lying  as  far  out 
to  windward  as  they  could, 
Perry  Brent  leaning  far 
back,  with  the  end  of  the 
main-sheet  twisted  around 
his  hands.  Next  he  saw 
the*  boat  take  a  further  heel 
to  leeward  as  a  fresh  gust 
struck  her.  The  next  sec- 
ond her  main-boom  swung 
out  to  leeward,  and  Parker 
knew  that  the  sheet  had 
parted. 

But  that  was  not  all.  Perry  Brent  went  over  back- 
ward into  the  water.  At  the  same  second  the  combined 
weight  of  the  other  boys  and  the  sand-bags  proved  too 
much  for  the  boat,  and  she  upset  to  windward.  Parker 
saw  a  confused  mass  of  foam  and  canvas, and  for  a  moment 
he  seemed  to  be  paralyzed. 

"  They've  upset!"  shouted  Willie  Marshall.  "It's  three 
fathoms  deep!  Bear  down  on  them!" 

Shaking  in  every  limb  Parker  steered  for  the  capsized 
craft,  which  they  reached  in  three  or  four  seconds,  as  she 
was  only  a  few  yards  ahead.  They  found  Hiram,  Carlo 
Miuton,  Bryce  Green,  and  Harry  Somers  clinging  to  the 
centre  board. 

"  Where's  Perry?"  screamed  Parker. 

Hiram  looked  around  wildly. 

"  Oh,  he  must  be  under  the  boat!"  he  cried. 

There  was  a  swift  flight,  a  plunge,  and  Parker  Brown 
liad  disappeared  below  the  surface.  He  was  the  crack 
diver  and  swimmer  of  the  place.  It  seemed  an  age  before 
he  reappeared  bearing  the  unconscious  form  of  Perry 
Brent  011  his  shoulder.  By  this  time  the  naphtha  launch, 
which  had  started  the  moment  the  accident  took  place, 
was  within  bailing-distance.  The  boys  shouted  wildly 
for  her  to  come  along-side,  and  when  she  arrived  Perry 
was  drawn  on  board. 

"Get  him  ashore  quickly!"  panted  Parker.  "He's  not 
dead,  he's  not  dead  !" 

The  naphtha  launch  whizzed  away  to  the  pier,  where 
there  was  presently  a  great  commotion.  The  boys  all 
got  aboard  the  Hebe,  and  taking  the  capsized  Wliistler  in 
tow  made  their  way  ashore  very  slowly.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  the  pier  Parker  sprang  ashore,  and  cried  in  an 
agonized  voice:  "Is  Perry  all  right?  He's  not  dead!" 

"No,"  said  Dr.  Morris,  looking  up;   "he's  not  dead!" 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Parker. 

Then  he  fell  down  in  a  faint.  Hiram  Thorp  stood  by 
wondering. 


"My  main  sheet  was  as  sound  as  a  bar  of  iron  last 
night,"  he  said.  "  I  can't  see  why  it  parted." 

Then  the  doctor  said:  "  Perhaps  this  will  explain  it." 

And  he  handed  to  Hiram  the  end  of  the  sheet  which 
had  till  that  moment  remained  in  Perry  Brent's  hand. 
1  liram  saw  at  once  that  it  had  been  chafed  through.  He 
looked  at  the  unconscious  Parker  and  then  at  the  reviving 
Perry.  He  shook  his  head  and  muttered, 

"  If  Perry  had  been  drowned,  Parker  would  have  gone 
crazy." 

There  are  worse  things  than  being  beaten. 


BY    VALENTINE    ADAMS. 

WISH  to  tell  you  bow  it  came  about  that  on  a  certain 
bright  spring  day,  not  many  years  ago,  the  happiest 
little  girl  in  all  Brussels  was  Scholastique  de  Grayer, 
No.  13,  Street  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

You  will  see  for  yourselves  that  it  is  a  true  story:  if 
it  were  not  so,  and  if  I  were  simply  inventing  these 
things,  I  could  easily  choose  a  far  finer  name  than 
Scholastique.  Moreover,  to  any  one  who  has  lived  in 
Brussels,  the  Street  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  sounds  but 
poor  and  lowly  compared  with  the  Street  of  the  Prince 
Royal,  or  the  Street  of  the  Law,  or  the  Avenue  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  Even  the  number — 13 — is  not  all  it 
ought  to  be;  and  as  some  people  consider  it  unlucky,  I 
at  one  time  thought  to  give  another  number  instead. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  now  think  it  best  to  change 
nothing. 

Every  spring  new  fashions  come  into  the  world,  even 
into  the  Street  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  That  year  potted 
plants  were  greatly  in  vogue  among  the  little  girls  of  the 
neighborhood;  battledore  and  shuttlecock  and  hoops  and 
whipping-tops  were  out  of  date.  For  some  weeks  Scho- 
lastique had  been  wishing  with  all  her  might  and  main 
for  a  rose-tree  in  a  pot.  She  had  already,  it  is  true,  a 
forget-me-not  plant  and  a  fern  ;  but  you  know  very  well 
that  forget-me-not  flowers  have  not  the  lovely  perfume 
of  roses;  and,  to  be  very  exact,  this  plant  had  no  flowers. 
As  for  the  fern,  it  had  never  yet  made  up  its  mind  wheth- 
er to  live  or  die. 

"If  I  could  only  buy  me  a  rose  in  bloom,"  sighed 
Scholastique,  "  mine  would  be  a  very  pretty  collec- 
tion." 

Yet  "all  things  come  round  to  those  who  will  but 
wait;"  and  in  due  season  it  came  to  pass  that  the  little 
girl,  with  joy  in  her  heart  and  a  beautiful  "white  piece" 
in  her  pocket,  was  really  skipping  down  to  St.  Catherine's 
Market  to  buy  the  pot  of  roses. 

A  "white  piece?"  Oh,  that  means  silver  money. 
The  "  white  piece"  of  Scholastique  was  worth  two 
francs;  and  this,  so  I  have  been  told,  is  equal  to  forty 
cents — a  line  sum  indeed  for  a  child  of  ten  to  have  for 
her  very  own  ! 

That  morning  she  had  taken  from  her  bank  her  whole 
hoard  of  two  francs,  five  centimes.  She  had  amassed 
this  sum  little  by  little;  most  of  it  was  in  copper  pieces 
of  two,  three,  five,  or  ten  centimes.  As  it  takes  five 
centimes  to  be  worth  a  cent,  you  will  see  that  she  must 
have  had  a  number  of  copper  coins.  There  was  also 
one  whole  half-franc  for  having  a  tooth  pulled,  and  an- 
other for  finding  the  spectacles  that  grandmamma  left 
on  the  window-ledge  the  day  she  fed  the  pigeons. 

Scholastique   was.  as  people  said,  "a   sage  child,"  "a 
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child  already   reasonable."      "Mamma, "said  she,  as  she 

looked  al   her  little  pile,  •'  I  think  1  should  fuel  more  like 

Hi  if  I  should  get  all  this  changed  into   big 

money." 

She  ran  into  the  shop  of  the  baker,  next  door,  and 
laving  down  her  forty-one  cents,  politely  demanded  a 
/lixtnlff  for  the  ducks  ill  the  park.  Now  in  Brussels  a 
piMolet  is  not  a  kind  of  gun;  it  is  a  little  roll  of  white 
lircad,  and  costs  a  cent. 

"And  if  you  will  be  so  amiable."  Scholastique  had 
added,  timidly,  "  will  you  please  give  me  the  change  all 
in  one  piece  ?" 

The  wife  of  the  baker  was  good,  and  searched  her 
drawer  for  two  franc  pieces.  She  found  several,  and 
chose  the  brightest.  Without  doubt  a  "child  already 
reasonable"  knows  that  old  money  is  as  good  as  new; 
still,  even  the  grown  persons  prefer  clean  coins.  The 
wife  of  the  baker  threw  in  a  smile  with  the  money,  and 
a  white  paper  bag  with  the  pistolet,  and  Scholastique 
was  even  more  happy  than  before. 

But  she  could  not  go  alone  to  the  market;  she  must 
wait  patiently  till  Cunegonde  van  den  Noot,  the  "maid- 
to-do-all"in  the  De  Grayer  household,  had  Implied  the 
morning's  work.  It  seemed  a  long  time  to  wait.  Down 
there  on  the  City  Hall  the  gold  image  of  St.  Michael 
shone  brighter  and  brighter  as  the  sun  rose  high;  the 
good  Saint  seemed  to  beckon  the  child  to  hurry,  hurry,  be- 
fore all  the  plants  in  the  market  should  be  sold  !  He  had 
worked  himself  up  into  quite  a  blaze  of  glory  when  at 
last,  toward  eleven  o'clock,  Scholastique  set  out,  tightly 
holding  the  hand  of  Cunegonde. 

What  a  hard  and  knotty  hand  it  was !  But  for  its 
warmth  and  moisture  it  would  have  felt,  the  little  girl 
often  thought,  quite  like  the  knobby  walking  stick  of  her 
papa.  No  matter!  Cunegonde,  so  said  all  the  children 
in  the  Street  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  was  good  as  gold. 
Some  of  these  children  had  French-speaking  nurses  with 
Parisian  head-dresses  and  boots  of  leather,  for  example: 
nurses  who  laughed  at  the  country  caps  of  Cunegonde, 
and  pointed  the  patent-leather  toe  of  scorn  at  her  stout 
wooden  shoes.  But  for  all  that,  not  one  of  them  knew 
so  many  delightful  tales  as  she;  not  one  of  them  spread 
the  jam  half  so  thickly  on  the  between-meals  slice;  and 
some  of  them  would  scold  dreadfully  when  a  child  hap- 
pened to  fall  down  in  the  park  and  get  green  on  her 
apron — just  as  if  one  did  such  things  expressly!  C'une- 
gonde  never  scolded.  She  had  very  blue  eyes.  I  remem- 
ber, and  a  kind  brown  face,  and  plain  hair  of  a  color  not 
quite  as  yellow  as  gold  nor  quite  as  gray  as  ashes.  And 
what  an  endless  delight  were  those  lace  caps  of  hers! 
One  of  them  had  a  whole  regiment  of  tiny  pins  running 
round  it — 397  pins  in  all — Scholastique  had  counted  them. 
Ah!  I  fancy  that  even  in  Brussels,  where  wonderful  things 
are  common,  there  are  not  many  little  girls  whose  nurses 
have  397  silvery-brass  pins  in  their  caps!  And  if  Cune- 
gonde were  not  beautiful,  at  least  the  children  never 
found  it  out.  Then,  too,  she  was  wise,  wise!  Indeed, 
it  was  through  her  wisdom  that  this  expedition  had  been 
planned. 

"Oh,  Cunegonde, ''Scholastique  had  said  the  week  be- 
fore, "I  have  seen  in  the  window  of  the  florist  down 
there  in  the  street  where  the  stuffed  bear  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful rose-tree,  with  three  pink  roses  on  it.  And  the  little 
pot  also  is  very  flue;  it  is  green,  with  a  darling  red 
stripe.  But  all  that  costs  five  francs,  and  I  feel  I  shall 
never  have  so  much  money  as  that — at  least  not  for  years 
to  come." 

"Five  francs,"  laughed  Cunegonde,  in  scorn  of  the 
florist  and  his  wares.  "The  impudence  of  these  flower 
merchants  amazes  me.  Evidently  they  think  everybody 
is  as  rich  as  the  King.  But  wait,  little  one,  wait  till 
market-day.  I  have  a  cousin  who  lias  a  flower  stall  in 
the  Friday  Market  at  St.  Catherine's  Place.  Be  tranquil ; 


she  will  sell  you  a  rose-tree  for  two  francs,  I  am  sure. 
And  without  doubt  it  will  be  a  finer  plant  than  any  in 
the  shop  of  that  animal  of  a  florist." 

As  Scholastique  went  dancing  along  down  the  hard 
paved  street,  her  feet  keeping  time  to  the  klip-klap-klop 
of  Cunegonde's  wooden  shoes,  the  white  piece  too  began 
to  dance;  and  to  prevent  accidents,  she  tied  it  into  a  cor- 
ner of  her  handkerchief.  None  of  the  children  in  the 
Street  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  had  purses. 

"I  hope  there'll  be  at  least  three  roses  oil  my  tree," 
she  observed,  anxiously ;  "or  say,  for  example,  two  roses 
and  a  bud." 

"  Ah  !  that  we  shall  soon  see,"  replied  Cunegonde,  with 
a  noble  enthusiasm.  She  squeezed  the  small  fingers  as 
she  spoke. 

"  The  roses  of  the  florist  were  pink,  all  pink,"  contin- 
ued the  child.  "But  I  like  yellow  roses  also,  or  even 
red.  For  me,  it  makes  no  great  difference;  though  per- 
haps pink  is  prettiest." 

"Keep  close  to  me,"  spoke  Cunegonde,  "  for  here  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  market.  That's  my  cousin  over 
yonder,  that  fat  little  woman  in  the  stall  next  to  the  cab- 
bages.  Look!  She's  selling  a  big  bunch  of  jonquils  to 
the  lady  with  a  shawl  like  that  of  your  mamma.  Hold 
my  hand  tight,  little  one,  and  come  along." 

There  was  a  grand  bustle  in  the  market-place,  and 
much  loud  talking  both  in  French  and  in  Flemish;  for 
you  know  that  in  Brussels  there  are  two  languages,  the 
fashionable  and  the  unfashionable.  For  instance,  in 
French  the  name  of  the  city  is  Bruxelles;  in  Flemish, 
Brussel.  One  cannot  help  thinking  how  much  better 
it  would  be  if  both  sides  would  yield  a  little,  and  say,  in 
plain  English,  Brussels. 

Cunegonde  was  at  home  with  both  tongues,  and  had  a 
brisk  word  for  everybody.  "Downright  robbery,"  she 
said  to  the  Flemish  farmer  who  asked  five  cents  a  head 
for  his  cauliflowers.  "Do  you  take  me  for  a  lunatic?" 
she  politely  inquired  of  a  poultry-woman  who  had  men- 
tioned the  price  of  chickens.  You  will  observe  that 
Cunegonde  well  understood  marketing. 

Making  her  way  to  the  flower  stall,  she  gave  her  cousin 
a  hearty  Flemish  greeting,  and  told  the  child's  errand. 
Evidently  the  cousin  also  was  a  good  woman.  There 
was  a  jolly  twinkle  to  her  long  ear-rings  when  she  smiled 
at  Seholastique.  The  gilded  ornaments  of  her  cap  were 
cheerful  to  look  upon;  and  as  she  stood  there  in  her 
green  bower,  she  reminded  you  of  some  pleasant  old 
Queen  in  a  picture-book.  Behind  her  were  rows  of  potted 
plants  in  neat  white  paper  petticoats;  there  were  gera- 
niums, violets,  marguerites,  heliotropes,  everything.  The 
top  shelf  had  only  rose-trees. 

The  cousin  mounted  a  step-ladder,  and  took  down — 
could  it  be  possible? — the  very  finest  rose-tree  of  all. 

"You  may  have  this  one  for  two  francs,"  she  said  in 
French,  "especially  since  you  are  much  the  size  of  my 
own  little  daughter.  The  true  price  is  three  francs,  or 
even  five  to  a  foreigner;  but  between  friends  it's  another 
thing,  isn't  it?" 

"Oh!"  cried  the  child,  "is  it  true  that  I  may  have  it 
for  two  francs?  It  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  have 
ever  seen !" 

The  cousin  placed  the  plant  in  the  arms  of  Cunegonde. 
"Regard  the  pot  also,"  said  she,  rolling  away  a  bit  of 
the  white  paper. 

Scholastique  gazed  in  ecstasy.  With  trembling  fingers 
she  untied  the  white  piece.  "I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart,  madame,"  said  she,  earnestly.  Then,  as  this  seem- 
ed hardly  equal  to  the  occasion,  she  added,  "and  I  wish 
you  a  great  deal  of  trade." 

The  cousin  laughed.  "But  at  better  prices  I  should 
hope,"  she  cried,  as  her  customers  hastened  away. 

Scholastique  looked  tenderly  at  her  treasure,  borne 
along  in  the  maid's  stout  arms.  "Oh,  Cunegonde," 
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said  she,  "may  I  not  car- 
ry it  myself,  the  dear  little 
tree?  I  will  be  very  care- 
ful, believe  me." 

"  No,"  said  Cunegonde, 
"  not  yet.  But  you  know 
I  have  still  a  number  of  er- 
rands to  do,  and  I  cannot 
take  you  and  this  big  ma- 
chine everywhere."  (By 
"big  machine"  she  meant 
the  rose-tree.)  "So,  as  I 
promised  your  mamma,  I 
shall  go  with  you  now  to 
the  Place  of  the  Bank,  and 
there  put,  you  into  the  om- 
nibus of  Mr.  Dubois — him 
who  is  half-brother  to  our 
grocer.  He  will  take  good 
care  of  you,  and  let  you 
down  at  the  Street  of  Our 
Lady,  and  that,  of  course, 
is  but  two  steps  from  the 
Twelve  Apostles.  I  shall 
let  you  go  all  alone;  there 
is  nothing  to  fear.  Only 
you  will  be  very  sage,  will 
you  not?  and  lake  great 
care  of  the  little  plant." 

Scholastique,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  nodding  roses, 

promised  to  be  "  sage,  oh,  as  sage  as  possible."  Mr. 
Dubois  and  his  omnibus  were  already  waiting.  The  little 
girl,  trying  to  look  as  wise  as  an  elderly  owl,  skipped  to 
a  seat,  and  took  the  rose-tree  upon  her  lap,  while  Cune- 
gonde, importantly  nodding  the  wonderful  cap,  gave 
minute  directions  to  Mr.  Dubois,  repeating  the  same  with 
variations,  until  at  last  Mr.  Dubois  blew  a  whistle,  and 
the  driver  snapped  his  whip,  and  off  went  the  omni- 
bus. 

What  a  charming  ride  it  was!  Usually,  so  Scholas- 
tique thought,  an  omnibus  ride  was  not  quite  so  pleasant 
as  a  trip  on  the  tramway;  because  in  Brussels  the  tram- 
way people  have  particularly  charming  customs.  The 
price  on  the  tramway  is  ten  centimes  a  mile.  First  you 
tell  the  conductor  whither  you  are  bound.  Then  he 
reckons  the  miles  and  fractions  thereof,  and  multiplies, 
and  tells  you  the  product.  Then  you  pay;  and  then  — 
this  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all — he  gives  you  a  slip  of 
bright  paper  as  a  receipt— a  pink  slip  for  one  mile,  a 
green  slip  for  two,  a  yellow  for  three,  and  so  on  through 
quite  a  rainbow  of  colors.  You  can  fancy  that  a  tram- 
way ride  is  really  exciting. 

But  even  an  omnibus  ride  is  a  pleasant  thing  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  the  big  white  horses  go  at  a  gallop. 
Scholastique,  holding  tight  her  pot  of  roses,  felt  that  this 
was  the  happiest  moment  of  her  life.  She  was  a  timid 
child,  and  was  seldom  allowed  out  alone;  but  that  day 
she  felt  no  fear.  Her  whole  heart  and  mind  were  turned 
toward  her  purchase,  and  the  pleasure  it  would  bring  to 
all  the  household,  especially  to  the  little  mamma,  who  so 
loved  flowers. 

And  really  I  wish  I  could  make  you  feel  how  beautiful 
the  tree  was!  There  were  five  lovely  pink  roses  upon  it; 
I  think  you  could  say  five,  though  one  was  not  quite  out. 
There  was  a  number  of  buds,  too,  and  promise  of  others. 
The  green  leaves  of  the  plant  were  shapely  and  shiny. 
There  were  hardly  any  thorns  upon  it.  Scholastique  was 
glad  there  were  at  least  a  few. 

"Because,"  thought  she,  hugging  the  pot  closer  at  the 
very  idea,  "if  there  were  no  thorns,  perhaps  it  wouldn't 
have  been  a  rose-tree,  but  some  other  kind." 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  white  paper  around  the 
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pot  was  charmingly  edged  with  scalloped  open  work  like 
lace. 

Just  as  Scholastique  was  thinking  that  thought  about 
the  thorns  the  omnibus  stopped.  A  tall  man  entered, 
leading  a  little  girl.  Something  about  the  pair  puzzled 
one.  It  was  not  their  neat  but  well  worn  clothing,  for  in 
Brussels,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  plenty  of  people  like 
that,  poor  but  brave.  Nor  was  it  the  man's  hard  worked 
hands  and  sorrowful  face,  nor  the  long  pale  golden  hair 
of  the  child.  She  was  a  pretty  creature,  a  thought  too 
frail,  perhaps.  But  why,  when  the  mouth  smiled,  were 
the  eyes  downcast?  As  her  father  placed  her  in  her  seat 
she  kept  one  hand  fast  locked  in  his,  and  put  out  the 
other  with  that  touching  gesture  peculiar  to  those  de- 
prived of  sight.  This  little  yellow-haired  child,  no  older 
than  Scholastique,  was  quite  blind. 

"Oh,  papa,"  she  cried  out,  joyously,  nestling  to  the 
man  and  lifting  her  face  to  his,  "there  is  something 
beautiful  here.  I  smell  a  flower  garden,  with  flowers 
and  leaves  and  earth,  like  the  garden  of  Aunt  Elsa  in  the 
country." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  whispered  her  father.  "  It  is  that  madem- 
oiselle opposite  has  a  little  rose-tree  in  her  lap." 

"Really  and  truly  ?"  said  the  child,  greatly  interested, 
but  speaking  low.  "Tell  me  all  about  it,  papa.  Plow 
big  is  it?" 

"  It  is  as  tall  as  this,"  said  the  man,  placing  his  hands 
about  two  feet  apart.  (He  did  not  exaggerate  in  the 
least;  the  little  tree  was  really  as  large  as  that.) 

The  child  felt  of  her  father's  hands,  and  said,  with  a 
certain  patient  joy:  "Is  it  possible?  How  fine  it  must 
be!  Are  there  many  roses  on  it?" 

The  man  spoke  so  low  that  Scholastique  had  to  listen 
intently. 

"I  can  see  five,"  said  he;  "though  one  is  quite  a  bud 
as  yet." 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  five,"  mused  the  child,  waving 
five  sensitive  fingers.  "I  love  the  perfume  of  them.  No 
doubt  they  look  just  like  the  roses  of  Aunt  Elsa  in  the 
country.  Tell  me,  little  papa,  how  big  is  the  .smallest 
rose  of  all  '.' 

"  About  as  big  as  this,"  said  the  man,  touching  the  tip 
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,   thumb,      "  And  the  rose  tree  grow  s  in  a   pot   like 
this."     He  brought  his  hands  clumsil)  together  thai  shi 

m  lull  I    feel   I  lie  si  1:1111  •.        "  •\1"1  •'"  around   I'11'  I'"'  is  a  '"<''' 

\vilh  an  edge  like  lace." 
"Oh    yes,    1    understand,"    said    the   chilli,  quite   cheer- 

looked  nut  of  the  window,  and  winkedher 
eves  fiercely  1<>  hold  l>aek  a  pair  of  tears.  She  wished 
very  inueli  to  give  the  rose  t  ree  to  the  child,  hut  being 
timid,  she  did  not  know  how. 

\,,\\     \ve   are    'join";    up,   papa,"   said    the    hlhid  girl. 
" It's  higher  and  higher  all  the  time." 

It,  was  true.  The  horses  were  climbing  the  liill  that 
led  to  the  Street  of  Our  Lady. 

"  1  mustdo  it  very  soon,"  thought  the  owner  of  the  rose- 
tree.  "  '['here  is  not  much  more  time.  I  wish  I  knew  the 
hest  way.  I  think,  yes,  I  am  sure,  the  host  way  will  l>e 
to  ilo  as  Iterthe  did  in  school  when  we  gave  (he  gold  pen- 
cil to  the  school-mistress.  Kverybody  said  that  Berlin- 
made  a  beautiful  little  address.  If  she  were  only  here! 
Km  since  I  am  all  alone,  I  must  without  doubt  act  for 
mvself.  It  would  be  a  shame  if  the  blind  child  should 
lose  her  rose  tree  simply  heeause  I  am  a  coward  and  mal- 
adroit. I  must  say,  politely,  something  like  this,  'Madem- 
oiselle, do  me  the  honor  to  accept  this  slight  offering  as  a 
token  of— 

Of  what  will  never  be  known,  for  at  that  moment  the 
Si  reel  of  Our  Lady  came  in  sight.  Mr.  Dubois  sig- 
nalled to  the  driver  to  stop,  and  nodded  pleasantly  at 
Scholastique.  Alas!  every  word  of  that  beautiful  ad- 
dress took  to  itself  wings  and  Hew  far,  far  away,  to  dwell 
forever  in  the  laud  of  things  unsaid.  But  something 
must  be  clone  and  that  quickly.  Scholastique,  frightened 
but  firm,  arose,  laid  the  plant  in  the  lap  of  the  blind  girl, 
and  spoke  swiftly  from  her  heart  (there  heing  no  time 
for  anything  else):  "It  is  for  thee,  this  little  rose-tree  in 
the  pot.  I  have  no  use  for  it  any  more.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  give  it  to  thee." 

A  sorry  speech  indeed  when  you  think  of  all  the 
charming  tilings  that  mi^ht  have  been  said!  As  Scho- 
lastique  thought  afterward,  it  was  perhaps  not  even  po- 
lite, for  you  know  very  well  a  polite  child  does  not  thee- 
and-thou  a  stranger. 

But  the  blind  child  understood  what,  it  meant;  and 
Scholastique,  ill  hurrying  out,  had  time  to  see  a  transfig- 
uring smile. 

"Houp-la,"  cried  Mr.  Dubois,  as  be  helped  his  small 
pa  -enger  to  alight.  "  Iloup-la, !"  and  he  blew  his  nose 
with  a  sound  as  of  many  trumpets.  "  Mademoiselle  leaves 
her  rose  tree  like  that;  It,  is  very  well  done,  all  the 
same!" 

But  the  father  quickly  opened  the  onmihns  window, 
and  turned  his  daughter's  face  toward  Scholastique  and 
the  Street  of  Our  Lady. 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle,"  the  child  called  out  in  her  sil- 
very voice — alas!  the  pathetic  voice  of  the  blind:  the 
voice  that  comes  as  from  another  country ! — "  dear  ma- 
demoiselle!" 

Scholastique  heard  and  paused. 

Perhaps  if  the  blind  girl  had  had  time  she  too  would 
have  prepared  a  few  little  observations,  which,  in  their 
way,  might  have  been  quite  as  pretty  as  those  contained 
in  the  beautiful  but  lost  address  of  Scholastique.  I'.ut 
the  white  horses  wen  already  beginning  to  gallop:  time 
pressed. 

"Oh.  mademoiselle."  she  cried.  "1  believe,  indeed, 
that  thou  wilt  go  to  paradise!" 

The  last  words  were  almost  lost  in  the  rumble  of  the 
omnibus  and  the  clatter  of  the  horses  on  the  pavement. 
And  yet  — 

Long  after  the  iron  clang  of  the  hoof-beats  died  away 
in  the  distance  the  silvery  echoes  of  that  frail  voice  lived 
and  made  music  in  the  soul  of  Scholastique. 


KIT. 

BY    W.  R.  MACK  AT. 
IV.— THE    ROSITA    MINE. 

IT  was  the  middle  of  December.  The  air  was  (dear  and 
frosty,  and  the  jets  of  steam  which  rose  in  steady,  reg- 
ular pull's  from  the  shaft  bouse  on  the  mountain -side 
showed  while  as  snow  against  the  blue  sky.  The  stamps 
in  the  stamp-mill  pounded  away,  crushing  into  powder 
the  quart/  hearing  rock  which  was  bringing  the  gold  to 
its  owners;  and  wagons  were  coming  and  going,  stirring 
up  the  white  dust  on  the  road,  and  making  the  mules 
and  drivers  look  as  if  they  bad  been  sifted  with  Hour. 

On  I  he  opposite  side  of  the  gulch,  straggling  irn-guhir- 
l\  over  the  hill -side,  were  some  three  hundred  roughly 
built  frame  houses.  They  were  for  the  most  part  only 
one  story  high,  containing  a  couple  of  rooms  each,  and 
the  larger  houses  of  the  superintendent  and  managers  of 
the  works,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  gulch  and  close  by  the 
big  company  store  and  stables,  looked  aristocratic  in  com- 
parison. 

A  mere  semblance  of  a  road  led  from  the  store  to  the 
houses  on  the  hill,  winding  in  front  of  one  and  behind 
another,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  road 
had  been  there  he  fore  the  bouses  or  the  bouses  before  the 
road.  That  at  least  was  the  question  in  the  mind  of  a 
red  headed  man  in  a  woollen  shirt  and  corduroy  trou- 
sers, who  was  coming  over  the  hill  and  bearing  down 
towards  Ihe  store.  "Looks  as  if  they'd  been  tin-owed 
there,"  be  said  aloud  to  himself,  "an'  just  happened  to 
light  that  way.  An'  yon  shaft  must  be  the  Rosita." 

lie  was  going  by  one  of  the  shanties  as  he  spoke,  and 
his  attention  bad  apparently  been  attracted  by  something 
he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  in  passing,  for  he  stopped 
and  went  back  a  few  paces. 

On  the  slope  of  the  hill  behind  the  house,  and  about 
fifty  feet  up  from  the  road,  a  child  was  digging  in  the 
ground  with  a  kitchen  knife.  His  back  was  towards  the 
man,  and  he  was  absorbed  in  what  he  was  doing. 

"Hello!" 

The  child  turned  round:   "Hello!" 

"  Kit!  "Well,  if  this  don't  beat  all  ye  can  put  my  head 
in  a  stamp-mill.  Where's  yer  pap?" 

"I  hain't  got  no  pap."  He  turned  back  to  his  work 
and  continued  digging:  "My  pap's  drowned.  There 
ain't  no  one  but  Jim." 

The  man  went  011  down  the  bill.  "Then  it  wasn't 
the  right  boy  after  all,"  he  said  to  himself,  "an'  the 
clothes  an'  everything  was  wrong;  an'  I  thought  I  held 
a  full  hand!" 

But  at  supper-time  he  came  back,  and  met  with  a  warm 
welcome.  He  found  Jim  and  Kit  behind  the  house,  sit- 
ting together  at  the  spot  where  the  boy  had  been  digging 
that  morning.  "He's  playiii'  at  diggin'  a  mine,"  Jim 
explained,  when  the  greetings  were  over;  "he's  got  a 
hole  here  more'n  a.  foot  deep  already,  an'  he  says  he's 
'goin'  to  st'ike  it  wich'!"  and  Jim  winked  at  the  new- 
comer in  great  amusement.  If  Kit  bad  wanted  Jim's 
ears  to  put  in  that  hole,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could 
not  have  had  them. 

Then  they  went  inside;  and  there  were  many  ques- 
tions to  ask  and  to  answer,  while  Jim  explained  how  he 
and  his  friends  happened  to  be  there.  How  they  had 
not  had  much  luck,  being,  like  thousands  of  others 
who  had  been  smitten  with  the  gold  fever,  and  who  had 
come  to  a  new  land,  without  experience  and  without, 
knowledge  of  the  conditions;  and  bow,  while  travelling 
farther  westward,  they  had  heard  everywhere  of  the  fa- 
mous Rosita.  and  the  big  wages  that  were  paid  at,  that 
mine,  and  had  resolved  to  go  there  and  work  and  save 
their  money  until  they  could  go  prospecting  for  them- 
selves. And  how  be  and  Kit  were  living  by  themselves 
and  had  almost  no  rent  to  pay;  for  all  that  side  of  the  bill 
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was  owned  by  the  president  of  the  Rosita  Company,  and 
lie  had  put  up  the  houses,  and  was  content  with  small 
returns. 

And  then  there  was  Kit's  new  outfit  to  be  admired,  for 
Jim  had  carried  out  his  idea  of  "splitting  one  leg  of  his 
old  trousers,"  and  Brick  Top  did  not  conceal  his  un- 
bounded delight  at  the  extraordinary  result  to  poor  Kit. 
But  though  he  easily  discovered  that  Mr.  Sherlock  had 
altogether  missed  finding  them,  never  a  word  did  he 
spenk  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  He  had  his  own 
idea  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  he  kept  his  own 
counsel. 

When  lie  came  back  the  next  evening  he  found  Jim 
and  Kit  again  on  the  hill-side,  digging  away  at  the  hole. 
To  please  the  child,  Jim  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
play,  and  had  dug  it  deeper.  It  was  now  about  four  feet 
deep,  and  Jim  was  standing  in  it  and  shovelling  out  the 
dirt,  while  Kit  was  busy  piling  it  up  in  imitation  of  the 
great  dump  at  Rosita. 

Their  visitor  sat  down  just  below  them:  "A  reg'lar 
miner.  Kit,  ain't  ye?  There  ain't  many  spots,  Jim,  on 
this  hill  where  ye  could  dig  like  that;  most  of  it's  hard 
rock  and  slate,  an'  not  enough  earth  on  it  to  grow  grass 
on." 

A  lump  of  the  dirt  rolled  down  from  Kit's  dump,  and 
he  took  it  in  his  hand:  "Now  this  here — "  He  stopped, 
and  lifted  the  lump  closer  to  his  face,  and  broke  it  in  his 
hand.  His  experienced  eye  had  noted  something  un- 
usual. "Kit,  my  boy,  run  into  the  house  an'  bring  me 
a  pan  with  some  water  in  it;  any  kind  of  a  pan  will  do." 

Kit  ran  down,  and  came  back  in  a  few  moments  with  a 
small  pan  half  full  of  water.  The  miner  crumbled  some  of 
the  dirt  into  it,  and  then  tilted  it  to  and  fro,  pouring  off 
the  muddy  water  little  by  little,  till  there  was  only  a 
handful  of  watery  sediment  left  in  the  pan.  Then  he  in- 
clined the  pan  and  tilted  it  slowly  to  the  right  and  left, 
looking  sharply  at  the  edges  of  the  muddy  sand  as  it 
flowed  from  him  and  towards  him. 

Then  he  laid  it  down,  and  went  up  and  looked  at  the 
hole.  "It's  only  a  'chimney',"  he  said  at  length;  "but 
from  the  look  of  things  it  may  go  down  a  good  way. 
Kit,  ye've  struck  it  rich  at  last — there's  gold,  cut'  good 
gold,  in  that  hole  /" 

Mr.  Sherlock  was  sitting  in  his  office  in  Wall  Street, 
looking  over  a  pile  of  letters  and  papers  which  lay  before 
him  on  the  desk,  and  noting  rapidly  with  a  pencil  from 
time  to  time  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  them.  He 
had  henceforth  but  one  thing  before  him  —  to  find  his 
boy;  and  he  had  hurried  to  New  York  to  arrange  his 
business,  so  that  he  might  be  free  to  continue  his  search 
as  long  and  as  far  as  might  be  necessary.  His  head 
clerk  could  be  trusted  to  carry  out  all  matters  of  detail, 
and  he  was  now  busy  in  marking  down  final  directions. 

At  last  all  was  finished  except  a  batch  of  letters  which 
had  come  by  the  afternoon  mail.  He  hastily  tore  them 
open  and  glanced  over  them,  and  then  swept  them  all 
aside  as  he  bent  over  a  half-sheet  of  foolscap  paper  which 
he  liad  drawn  from  the  last  envelope,  and  which  was 
scrawled  in  an  unsteady  hand. 

"  MISTKR  SHEHLOCK, — I've  found  yer  Kit — up  here  at  the  Ru- 
sihi,  an'  I'll  bev  Lira  fer  ye  this  time,  if  I  Ijev  to  sit  on  him  till 
ye  come.  So  no  more  from  yours  truly,  BRICK  Top. 

"  P.S. — I  hain't  told  Jim  yet. 

"P.S. — Kit  is  screamiu'  in  a  split  leg  o'  Jim's:  thought  I 
should  die.  B.  T." 

At  the  Rosita!  Mr.  Sherlock  folded  up  the  letter  and 
thanked  God. 

Tin'  final  postscript  was  both  mysterious  and  alarm- 
ing, but  at  least  Kit  was  still  alive.  Not  dead  and  white 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  the  dark  hair  tangled  in  the 
weeds,  and  the  clear  little  face  looking  so  helpless  and 


forsaken — oh,  the  thousand  times  he  had  seen  it  so  in 
his  dreams!  And  not  burned  and  lost  forever  in  tin- 
Colorado  woods — but  saved:  saved,  and  alire  .'  Would 
lie  ever  be  able  to  show  the  dear  little  fellow  how  he 
loved  him  ?  Would  he  ever  be  able  to  thank  God  enough 
I'm-  (he  child  who  had  been  given  back  to  him  from  the 
dead? 

The  train  which  left  New  York  that  night  for  Chicago 
carried  a  different  man  from  the  one  who  had  left  San 
Francisco  four  months  before  on  his  first  anxious  jour- 
ney. The  passengers  with  whom  he  travelled  by  rail 
and  stage  thought  him  the  most  cheerful  and  agreeable 
companion  they  had  ever  met;  and  when  a  woman  trav- 
elling alone  with  a  sick  and  cry  ing  baby  made  everybody 
wish  that  she  had  staid  at  home,  it  was  a  certain  New 
York  broker  who  took  the  child  in  his  arms  and  walked 
it  up  and  down  and  stilled  its  restlessness.  And  the 
woman  wondered  what  he  meant  when  she  thanked  him. 
and  he  replied:  "I  hope  you'll  never  lose  him,  ma'am; 
they  don't  always  come  back  from  the  dead."  She 
thought  the  poor  gentleman  was  not  quite  right  in  his 
mind. 

But  as  the  long  journey  came  near  an  end,  and  in  one 
more  day  he  must  leave  the  stage  for  the  mountain  road 
to  Rosita,  the  anxious  time  came  back  again.  Would  he 
know  his  boy  at  once?  Would  little  Harry  know  Jtim  ! 
Was  it  even  certain  that  he  would  find  him  there,  or,  if 
he  found  him,  that  a  more  terrible  disappointment  might 
not  come?  He  was  once  more  silent  and  reserved,  and 
the  restless  eagerness  of  his  eyes  showed  the  repressed 
excitement  within  him. 

At  Montreville  he  left  the  stage:  he  had  still  ten  miles 
to  go.  There  was  no  chance  of  missing  the  road,  and  he 
decided  to  go  on  horseback;  it  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  alone,  and  he  wanted  time  to  think  of  the 
best  way  to  arrange  for  the  first  meeting. 

But  he  couldn't  think.  It  was  uphill  all  the  way, 
and  the  mountains  rose  grandly  around  him,  and  deep 
valleys,  dark  with  forests  of  pine,  stretched  away  on 
every  side — but  he  did  not  seem  to  see  them;  he  had  not 
even  ears  with  which  to  hear,  until  the  sharp  steam- 
whistle  of  the  Rosita,  sounding  for  six  o'clock,  came  over 
an  intervening  hill. 

Then  he  quickened  his  horse,  and  was  again  the  keen, 
steady  man  of  business,  and  so  rode  down  and  dis- 
mounted at  the  company  store.  "My  name  is  Sher- 
lock," he  said.  "  I  am  the  President  of  the  Rosita  Com- 
pany; please  tell  the  superintendent  that  I  am  here." 

The  superintendent  came,  and  they  went  together  to 
his  house,  where  they  had  supper  and  talked  about  the 
affairs  of  the  mine,  the  chief  manager  being  much  sur- 
prised at  the  way  the  consultation  ended.  Was  there 
a  child  anywhere  amongst  the  miners?  Yes?  And  the 
man's  name  was  Jim  Peters  ?  Would  the  superintend- 
ent step  to  the  door  and  point  out  the  exact  house  ?  No, 
he  would  not  trouble  him  to  go  along — he  had  a  little 
private  business  to  attend  to,  and  would  be  back  pres- 
ently. 

He  went  along  the  winding  road  to  the  house  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him;  and  hesitating  for  a  mo- 
ment, knocked  upon  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  Jim, 
who  looked  in  surprise  at  his  visitor. 

"  Is  this  where  Mr.  Peters  lives  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Jim  Peters,  sir." 

Mr.  Sherlock  gave  a  searching  look  at  the  open,  honest 
face  or  the  man  before  him,  and  put  out  his  hand.  "My 
name  is  Sherlock.  I  have  come  to  see  you  on  a  very 
important  matter,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  talk  with 
you." 

Jim  thought  to  himself,  "  He  has  heard  about  Kit's 
mine."  "Come  in,  sir,"  he  said  aloud:  "  we  can  talk  in 
hero." 

Mr.  Sherlock  entered,  and  glanced  around  him;  there 
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was  no  one  there  but,  himself  and  .Tim.  He  took  the 
wooden  chair  Jim  offered  him,  and  sat  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  looking  at  the  fire.  Then  he  turned  round  and 
looked  straight  at  Jim,  who  was  waiting  for  him  to  begin. 

"Jim,"  he  said  "I  suppose  you  are  usually  called 
Jim?  Well,  what  I  want  to  speak  of  begins  a  good  way 
back."  He  paused  for  a  moment,  while  the  miner  looked 
at  him  stead  i  I  \ 

"  There  was  once  a  man  who  started  on  a  journey 
with  his  wife  and  little  hoy.  They  got  on  a  steamboat 
at  Cairo,  for  New  Orleans.  But  they  never  arrived 
there.  The  steamboat  was  wrecked,  broken  against  a 
bridge,  but  the  parents  and  all  the  other  passengers  were 
saved  ;  all — except  the  little  boy. 

"  It  was  believed  that  he  was  drowned.  The  upper 
half  of  the  wrecked  boat  was  found  stranded  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  but  no  trace  of  the  child  was  ever  dis- 
covered. I  need  not  tell  you  how  the  parents  sorrowed 
for  their  only  child.  They  did  not  even  find  his  dead 
body;  and  yet  if  it  had  ever  been  recovered,  they  would 
have  known  it  even  by  the  clothes  he  wore;  he  had  on  a 
little  velvet  blouse,  and  a  Scotch  plaid  skirt  and  stock- 
ings." He  paused  again.  "Did  you  ever  hear  of  such 
a  child?" 

Jim  had  never  taken  his  eyes  away  from  the  face 
opposite  him.  His  own  face  had  the  strained  and  startled 
expression  of  a  man  who  thinks  he  sees  a  ghost.  He 
tried  to  speak,  but  the  voice  would  not  come,  and  at  last 
there  came  a  husky  whisper  which  he  did  not  know  as 
his— "Kit!" 

"  Then  it  is  Kit?     You  found  him?" 

Jim  nodded,  his  eyes  still  fixed  in  that  wide-open  way 
on  Mr.  Sherlock's  face.  "  I  found  him— Kit!" 

There  was  a  sudden  noise  of  tramping  feet  and  voices 
at  the  door.  "Bless  me  into  the  middle  <>'  next  week  if 
ye  haven't  walked  the  legs  clean  off  me.  Kit."  And 
then  a  child's  laugh  in  answer.  "  You  ain't  as  strong  as 
me,  I'.rick  Top,  are  you?" 

The  door  opened  and  the  two  came  in,  and  Kit  ran  to 
Jim.  "I  walked  his  legs  clean  oft'  him,  Jim;  an'  I  want 
some  supper." 

Jim  put  his  arm  around  him,  and  turned  him  to  face 
Mr.  Sherlock,  holding  him  so,  and  wailing.  Brick  Top 


put  his  hack  against  the 
door,  and  wiped  his  sleeve 
across  his  mouth.  "  Well, 
•I'm  blessed  '" 

The  child  looked  at  the 
stranger,  at  first  in  mere 
surprise  at  tinding  a  stran- 
ger there,  then  with  a 
steady  wondering  look  in 
the  childish  eyes,  as  if 
the  little  brain  st.ill  faintly 
held  the  broken  threads 
of  recollection. 

Mr.  Sherlock  held  out 
his  arms.  "  Harry,  my 
own  little  Harry,  won't 
you  come  to  me?" 

Kit  looked  into  his  eyes 
a  full  minute  longer. 
Then  he  slowly  crossed 
the  room,  and  came  close 
up  to  him,  and  his  father 
caught  him  to  his  arms, 
and  lifted  him  on  his 
knee,  and  held  him  close. 
"My  boy,  my  own  dear 
boy!" 

"Kit,"  said  Jim,  still 
huskily — "Kit,  yer  won't 
forgit  old  Jim '." 

And  Kit  slipped  to  the  floor,  and  ran  across,  and 
jumped  into  his  lap,  and  hugged  him  with  both  arms 
around  his  neck.  And  Brick  Top  stared  at  all  of  them 
together,  and  ejaculated  with  intense  conviction,  "Well, 
I  (tin  blessed!" 

There  was  no  work  done  at  the  Rosita  next  morning. 
Brick  Top  had  spread  the  news  overnight,  and  had  in- 
terviewed   the   superintendent    and    managers,  assuring 
them  that  every  man  had  sworn  he  would  be  on  hand  to 
see  Kit  off. 

And  every  man  was  there.  And  while  they  waited 
in  front  of  the  superintendent's  house,  they  talked  of 
"Jim, "and  "Jim's  luck  "—for  Jim  was  owner  of  the 
"  Chimney  "  Mine,  and  Brick  Top  was  to  be  the  working 
partner,  and  had  a  check  for  $5000  in  his  pocket  to  begin 
on. 

And  then  Mr.  Sherlock  and  Kit  and  Jim  came  out 
upon  the  steps,  and  the  men  cheered  themselves  hoarse 
for  all  three. 

And  Jim  walked  beside  the  buggy  all  the  way  up  the 
hill;  and  when  it  had  reached  the  top,  and  the  last  good- 
byes had  been  said,  he  stood  there  still.  And  when,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  below  him,  the  road  turned  off,  and 
the  Rosita  would  be  left  behind  them,  Kit  leaned  out  and 
looked  back;  Jim  was  still  standing  there,  waving  his 
hat  with  one  hand  and  wiping  the  tears  from  his  honest 
eyes  with  the  other.  But  he  had  promised  that  he  would 
see  Kit  again. 


A    MATTER    OF    PREJUDICE. 

BY    JOHN    KENDRICK    BANGS. 

I  HEARD    you  ask  for   bread  to-day — I  think  you  called  it 
"  l».-d  ;" 

I  hranl  yon  speak  of  rats  also,  but  "  wats  "  was  what  you  said  ; 
You  wished  a  cracker  too,  and  asked  your  nurse  a  "  quacker"  for ; 
You  also  thought  you'd  like  to  have  a  "wide"  along  the  floor. 

Now  will  you  tell  me,  baby  dear,  in  confidence,  of  course — 
And  in  the  reason  that  you'll  give  I'm    sure  there'll  be  much 

force — 

Just  why  it  is  you  have  conceived,  unknown  to  your  papa, 
Such  iirrjiuliee  against  it  that  you  drop  the  letter  E? 
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THE    CHOLERA    QUARANTINE. 

BY  JNO.  GILMKU  SI'ICKI). 

ASIATIC  cholei-a,  now  devastating  Russia  and  parts 
of  Germany,  had  been  in  tin-  bay  of  New  York  for 
more  than  two  weeks  when  this  paper  went  to  press. 
The  word  quarantine  is  derived  from  the  Italian  qnnrnii 
find,  or  forty.  It  used  to  be  thought  th:it  any  contagious 
or  infectious  disease  would  develop  ;ind  waste  itself  in  for- 
ty days,  and  while  that  impression  lasted,  travellers  from 
a  place  in  which  such  diseases  prevailed  were  detained  for- 
ty days  on  arrival  in  ahealthy  neighborhood.  This  period 
of  detention  came  to  be  known  all  over  the  world  as  quar- 
antine, though  the  period  varies  very  greatly,  and  sel- 
dom extends  to  forty  days.  Cholera  always  exists  to 
some  extent  in  Asia,  but  as  the  methods  of  travel  there 
are  slow,  usually  by  caravans,  the  infection  does  not 
spread  so  rapidly  as  in  more  civilized  portions  of  the 
world.  Every  now  and  again  cholera  lias  made  its  way 


officers  of  Hamburg  found  that  the  Russians  had  cholera. 
They  were  quarantined  in  a  cam})  above  Hamburg  and 
on  tbe  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The  drainage  of  this  quaran- 
tine camp  ran  into  the  Elbe,  which  supplies  Hamburg 
with  water.  The  water  soon  became  polluted  with  chol- 
era germs,  and  in  a  short  while  cholera  was  epidemic 
in  Hamburg,  and  raged  with  an  unexampled  fatality. 

(In  the  ITtli  of  August  the  Mon/rin.  a  steamship  be- 
longing to  the  Hamburg- American  Packet  Company, 
sailed  from  Hamburg,  loaded  with  emigrants,  most  of 
whom  were  Russian  and  Polish  Jews.  This  boat  arrived 
in  the  port  of  New  York  on  August  30th.  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  next  day  was  anchored  off'  the  Quarantine 
station  on  Staten  Island.  The  ship's  surgeon  reported 
twenty-two  deaths  at  sea  out  of  twenty-four  cases.  These 
deaths  were  said  to  be  from  "  cholerine,"  a  mild  form 
of  cholera,  not  nearly  so  much  dreaded  as  the  real 
Asiatic  disease.  The  ship  was  at  once  sent  to  the  lower 
bay;  the  sick  people  were  taken  to  Swinburne  Island  and 


INCOMING    STEAMERS    HELD    IN    QUARANTINE    IN    THE    PORT    OF    NEW    YORK. 


into  Europe,  and  thence  over  the  Western  world.  It  has 
usually  been  the  case  that  cholera  has  appeared  first,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  in  the  Russian  ports  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  has  gradually  moved  westward  till  it  has 
spread  over  western  Europe,  and  then  over  America. 

During  the  years  between  1817  and  now,  the  cholera 
has  ravaged  Europe  and  America  several  times.  The 
medical  men  have  studied  it  very  carefully,  and  have 
decided  that  the  disease  is  spread  by  the  dissemi- 
nation of  bacilli,  or  germs.  These  are  taken  into  the 
stomach  by  means  of  food  or  drink.  The  most  usual 
method  of  communication  of  the  disease  is  by  the  pollu- 
tion of  drinking-water.  This  was  what  caused  cholera, 
in  Hamburg,  whence  came  the  cases  that  have  been 
quarantined  in  New  York  Bay.  Hamburg  is  a  German 
city  of  160.000  population  on  the  river  Elbe,  sixty  miles 
from  the  sea.  A  party  of  Russian  immigrants  arrived 
in  Hamburg  to  take  passage  for  America.  The  health 


placed  in  the  hospital,  while  the  well  persons  were  taken 
to  Hoffman  Island,  bathed,  and  disinfected.  While  this 
was  being  done,  the  Moravia  was  disinfected.  Then  the 
well  passengers  were  taken  back  to  the  ship,  whicli  was 
still  anchored  in  the  lower  bay.  Since  then  three  more 
infected  ships  have  arrived  from  Hamburg,  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  treated  the  same  way  as  those  on  the  Mora- 
via. One  of  the  ships  was  the  large  Normannia,  with 
almost  five  hundred  first-class  passengers  on  board.  These 
passengers  have  been  detained,  and  have  had  a  wretched 
time.  The  earlier  efforts  to  make  them  more  comfortable 
and  remove  them  from  the  infected  ship  were  wretched 
failures,  and  it  was  not  until  the  tenth  day  after  they 
arrived  in  the  harbor  that  the  poor  ill-treated  passengers 
were  allowed  comparative  liberty  on  Fire  Island. 

The  quarantine  of  the  port  of  New  York  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  State  officer  appointed  by  the  Governor.  His 
title  is  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  No  ship 
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ran    In-   docked    ill    the    port.    Hiilil    the    Health    (  (llicer    lias 
examined    it.   Mini    found    that    (here    are    no    infectious   or 
•ions  diseases  among  flic  passengers.       In   ordinary 
limes    and    when    no    I)M(1    diseases     prevail     in    flic    jiorls 
whence   I  he   ships  come,  the   \  isil    of  the   llc.-illh  <  Mlicci-   is 
uiicli  more  than  a  I'ormaiiU.  though  il   is  to  he  pre- 
sumed thai  lie  examines  the  report  of  the  ship's  surgeon. 

llrgeon  of  a   ship   is  re(|iiired   hy   law  I ake  an  in 

s peel  ion  ol'  the  entire  ship  each  da\ . and  to  keep  a   record 

of  these  inspections.  The  report  to  the  Health  <  Mliccr  is 
made  from  this  record. 

The  Health  (  Hlicer  has  a  largo  place  on  Staten  Island. 
near  l-'ort  \Yads\vorih.  There  is  a  dock  at  which  there  is 
alwavs  a  .steam  lug  ready  to  take  the  officer  or  his  assist- 
ants on  hoard  arriving  ships.  On  a  high  hill  above  the 

dock  the  Health  ( Illicer  has  a  large  r nv  house  which 

serves  as  olliee  and  residence  as  well.  This  has  been  a 
ver\  husv  place  since  the  arrival  of  the  Muni r/K,  as  there 
have  hceii  thonsaiuls  of  visitors  to  inquire  for  friends 
aboard  the  detained  ships,  and  those  having  freight  in  the 
cargoes  were  also  anxious  as  to  the  length  of  detention 
and  the  damage  the  disinfectants  were  likely  to  do.  And 
then  there  has  been  a  little  army  of  newspaper  repoi •!• T.S 
present  night  and  day.  each  vigilantly  watching  for  a 
chance  to  get  hold  of  some  intelligence  not  known  to  his 
rivals. 

This  Quarantine  station  on  Staten  Island  is  within  the 
Narrows,  which  separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  hay. 
A  ".lance  at  M  map  will  show  its  exact  position,  and  also 
that  of  lower  Quarantine  in  the  lower  bay.  about  midway 
between  Staten  Island  and  Sandy  Hook.  Near  what  is 
known  as  the  lower  Quarantine  anchorage  are  two  isl- 
ands, both  belonging  to  the  State,  and  both  under  the 
direct  ion  of  the  Health  Officer  of  the  port.  Both  of  these 
are  used  for  quarantine  purposes.  The  smaller  of  these, 
Swinburne  Island,  contains  the  hospitals,  and  to  this  isl- 
and are  taken  passengers  suffering  from  cholera  or  sus- 
pected to  have  become  infected.  The  dead  who  die  in 
the  ships  are  also  taken  here,  and  the  bodies  cremated. 
This  island  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  John  M.  Byron,  who  has 
gone  there  to  treat  the  sick,  and  also  to  study  the  bacilli 
or  germs  of  the  disease  in  the  interests  of  science.  So 
long  as  cholera  lasts  in  the  hospital,  or  ships  continue  to 
bring  it  to  port,  Dr.  Byron  will  have  to  remain  on  Swin- 
burne Island,  entirely  cutoff,  exceptby  telegraph  and  tele- 

ph ••.  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  is  assisted  by  a 

small  corps  of  volunteer  nurses.  It  was  thought  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  nurses  for  this  dangerous 
service,  but  it  has  not  so  proved,  as  more  have  volunteer- 
ed than  were  needed. 

To  Hoffman  Island  the  immigrants  or  steerage  pas- 
sengers from  infected  ships  are  taken.  There  they  are 
bathed,  their  clothing  is  disinfected,  and  then  they  are 
taken  back  to  the  ships.  This  bathing  is  regarded  by 
many  of  the  immigrants  as  a  .serious  hardship.  A  Rus- 
sian peasant  never  bathes  willingly.  A  Russian  Jew 
has  the  same  hatred  of  cold  water  as  the  peasant  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  and  this  is  strengthened  by  a  religious 
inhibition.  Being  unaccustomed  to  cold  baths,  many  of 
them  catch  cold  and  become  ill.  Experience  has  shown 
that  nothing  so  increases  a  person's  likelihood  of  becom- 
ing infected  by  cholera  as  lack  of  cleanliness.  This  was 
proved  on  board  the  Nurninii ii/n.  where  there  were  nu- 
merous cases  in  the  steerage  and  none  in  the  cabin, 
though  the  disease  spread  into  the  forecastle. 

The  health  otlicers  who  go  ahoard  ships  that  are  in- 
fccl"d  or  suspected  of  infection  take  every  precaution  to 
keep  from  bringing  the  germs  away  with  them.  They 
wear  special  clothes,  and  disinfect  themselves  after  each 
visit.  On  each  of  the  infected  ships  a  special  deputy  of 
I  he  Health  Officer  has  been  placed,  and  this  officer  does 
not  come  ashore  at,  all. 

The  cabin   passengers  on  the  Normannia  have  had  a 


most  trying  time.  No  disease  has  been  among  them, 
and  yet  the\  have  heen  kept  afloat  for  ten  days.  The 
Health  (Hlicer  did  not  consider  it  wise  to  discharge 
them  from  Quarantine,  but  was  unable  to  provide 
for  I  hem  a  suitable  place  of  detention.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Tniled  Slates  Treasury  offered  him  the  government 
reservation  al  Sandy  Hook',  and  this  has  been  lilted  up 
as  a  camp  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Austin  (  'orbin.  the  chief 
owner  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  of  the  two  largest 
hotels  on  Coney  Island.  The  Health  Officer,  how- 
ever, preferred  Fire  Island,  where  there  is  a  large  sea-side 
hole].  This  was  bought  by  the  Governor,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  transfer  the  passengers  there  on  the 
S/iiiiiiii/lnii,  an  old  steamboat  bought  by  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  and  placed  al,  the  disposal  of  the  Hralth  Officer 
by  him.  After  the  embarkation  of  the  Norntai.nia  passen- 
gers it  was  decided  that  the  Stonington  \\as  unsenworthy, 
and  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  send  her  outside  oi  Sandy 
Hook  to  Fire  Island.  So  the  Stonington  remained  near 
the  spit  of  Sandy  Hook,  and  another  boat,  the  Cephcits, 
an  excursion  boat,  without  kitchen,  dining-room,  supplies, 
or  state-rooms,  was  hired.  To  this  boat  the  wretched 
passengers  were  transferred,  and  the  boat  sailed  for  Fire 
Island. 

At  Fire  Island  had  gathered  all  the  boatmen,  fisher- 
men, and  clam-diggers  of  the  Great  South  Bay,  and  these 
declared  that  the  Ceplteus should  not  land.  The  channel 
is  not  an  easy  one  to  the  pier  at  Fire  Island,  and  a  local 
pilot  was  needed.  None,  who  knew  the  channel  would 
go,  and  so  the  Ceplteus  returned  to  the  bay  and  put  the 
passengers  back  on  the  Stonington.  The  next  day  the 
Cephetts  again  took  the  passengers  aboard  and  went,  down 
to  Fire  Island.  Again  there  was  a  mob  to  keep  the  boat 
from  landing,  and  this  time  the  mob  had  its  hands  strength- 
ened by  an  injunction  from  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
forbidding  the  Captain  of  the  Cepheus  from  landing  the 
passengers  at  Fire  Island. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Governor  of  New  York  had  ar- 
rived from  Albany,  and  was  in  consultation  with  the 
Health  Officer  as  to  the  best  steps  to  be  taken.  The  con- 
dition of  the  passengers  on  the  Normannia  was  most 
pitiable,  and  the  authorities  felt  that  something  must  be 
done;  but  each  effort  was  frustrated  as  soon  as  it  was 
made. 

During  the  wretched  two  weeks  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Moravia  a  great  many  ships  arrived  in  the  harbor.  On 
none  of  these  except  on  boats  from  Hamburg  was  cholera 
found.  All  of  the  others,  however,  were  detained  in  the 
upper  bay  longer  than  usual.  La  Bourgogne,  from  Havre, 
where  there  is  a  little  cholera,  was  detained  four  days, 
though  there  had  been  no  cases  aboard,  and  all  the  pas- 
sengers were  well.  The  City  of  New  York,  from  Liver- 
pool, from  which  no  cases  had  been  reported,  was  de- 
tained only  a  few  hours. 

Owing  to  the  precautions  taken  in  quarantine,  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  dreaded  disease  will  give 
these  United  States  the  go-by. 


STOKLES    ABOUT   MONKEYS. 

15  Y    Z  I  T  E  L  L  A    C  O  C  K  E. 

ON('l",   iipeii   a   time  a    Danish  traveller,  \\  ho  had  discovered 
and    written   al t    a   great  many  wonderful  things  which 

he  had  seen  in  his  various  voyages,  made  a  formal  statement 
of  his  discovery  of  a  republic  of  monkeys  somewhere  near  the 
central  part  of  Africa.  School-boys  learn  that  the  famous  nar- 
rator of  unrinit  times.  Herodotus,  was  not  always  believed,  and 
travellers  have  had  a  weakness  for  telling  wonderful  stories 
ever  since  Ins  time.  The  statement  of  the  Danish  traveller 
\\as  ridiculed  everywhere,  and  perhaps  the  strongest,  advocates 
<>f  the  Darwinian  theory  would  not  lie  willing  to  believe  that 
monkeys  had  established  a  republic,  and  governed  themselves 
according  to  its  laws.  Vet  while  we  hui"h  at  the  incredible 
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tales  of  the  Danish  traveller,  we  must  not  forget  the  well-au- 
thenticated story  of  the.  King  of  Siam,  who,  having  sent  two  of 
his  courtiers  out  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  through  the  coun- 
tries lying  above  and  around  him,  had  the  two  unfortunates  bc- 
lieaded  because,  upon  their  return,  they  informed  him  that  they 
iiad  seen  rivers  frozen  so  hard  that  wagons  could  pass  over 
them. 

"Off  with  their  heads!"  said  lie.  "  I  will  not  have  sneh  liars 
in  my  kingdom !'' 

While  the  name  republic  is  a  very  large  name  for  a  very 
small  thing,  monkeys  do  congregate  and  live  in  a  sort  of  eom- 
ninnify,  and  they  do  many  things  which  to  us  are  very  curious. 
Naturalists  tell  us  that  the  intelligence  of  the  monkey  does  not 
equal  that  of  the  elephant,  the  dog,  or  the  fox,  but  lie  has  the 
faculty  of  imitation  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  They  are 
wanting  in  the  common-sense  which  conspicuously  marks  the 
animals  just,  mentioned,  but,  their  clever  tricks  of  imitation  and 
cunning  give  them  an  air  of  intelligence'. 

A  gentleman  in  Bavaria,  over  a  hundred  years  ago, -wrote  of 
his  monkey,  which,  often  seeing  his  master  dress  himself  for 
special  occasions,  would,  whenever  he  had  the  opportunity,  put 
on  the  master's  military  hat  and  sash,  with  sword  at,  his  side, 
and  sometimes  added  the  ornamental  snttfl'-box  and  lace  hand- 
kerchief. Thus  attired,  he  would  stand  before  the  mirror  and 
spend  some  minutes  in  taking  a  survey  of  himself.  The  old 
King  of  \Viirtemherg  had  a  large  collection  of  monkeys.  He 
had  also  gathered  together  many  curiosities,  among  them  a 
number  of  pygmy  cows,  which  he  greatly  prized,  and  was  not  a 
little  annoyed  to  observe  their  enfeebled  condition  as  he  exam 
ined  them  from  time  to  time.  Instructing  their  keepers  to  look 
after  them  more  carefully,  it  was  discovered  that  the  monkeys 
were  in  the  habit  of  mounting  the  little  creatures  every  night, 
and  racing  them  around  the  field.  A  British  sailor  tells  a  story 
of  monkeys  on  the  African  coast  that  would  get  sticks  and  go 
through  the  motion  of  cleaning  their  teeth,  as  they  saw  the 
Englishmen  do. 

A  French  priest  and  dignitary  of  the  Church,  Father  Carhas- 
son, owned  an  orang-outang  which  was  very  fond  of  him.  On 
one  occasion  the  animal,  escaping  from  the  house,  followed  his 
master  to  the  church.  He  mounted  the  sounding-board  above 
the  pulpit,  and  lay  perfectly  quiet  until  the  sermon  commenced. 
Then  the  creature  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  sounding-board,  and, 
overlooking  the  preacher, imitated  every  gesture  made  by  the 
priest  until  the  congregation  could  not  restrain  their  laughter. 
The  good  father  rebuked  his  flock  with  very  significant  ges- 
tures. These  gestures  were  so  grotesquely  caricatured  by  the' 
animal  that  the.  people  burst,  into  roars  of  laughter,  and  one.  of 
their  number,  stepping  forward,  informed  the  priest  of  the  cause 
of  their  merriment. 

In  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London  a  monkey  was  taught 
to  eat  with  knife  and  fork,  and  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of 
Paris  a  monkey  arranged  his  food  on  the  table,  using  his  nap- 
kin and  knife  and  fork  as  well  as  a  child. 

In  Africa  and  India,  and  in  South  America,  monkeys  are  often 
employed  to  gather  the  fruit,  which  grows  too  high  to  be 
reached  by  the  natives. 

A  cook  on  board  ship  taught  his  monkey  to  hand  the  wood, 
and  in  other  ways  to  assist  him  in  doing  the  kitchen-work. 
African  apes,  when  they  go  in  a  body  to  plunder  gardens  and 
plantations,  are  adroit  enough  to  station  a  sentinel  in  a  tree,  who 
informs  the  plunderers  of  the  approach  of  any  person  by  utter- 
ing a  shriek. 

The  author  of  the  History  of  Brazil  tells  of  a  species  of  monkey 
called  "  preachers."  Every  morning  and  evening  these  monkeys 
assemble  in  the  woods.  One  takes  a  higher  position  than  (he 
rest,  and  makes  a  signal  with  his  fore  paw.  At  this  signal  the 
others  sit  round  him  and  listen.  When  they  are  all  seated  he 
begins  to  utter  a  scries  of  sounds.  When  he  stops  these  cries 
he  makes  another  signal  with  his  paw,  ami  the  others  cry  out 
until  he  makes  a  third  signal,  upon  which  they  become  silent 
again.  This  author,  Mr.  Maregrove,  asserts  that  he  was  a  wit- 
ness to  these  preachings,  but  no  other  traveller  has  confirmed 
the  statement. 

The  incident  of  the  monkey  using  the  cat's  paw  to  take  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  tire  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  hall  of 
Pope  Julius  II. 

Monkeys  are  not,  very  brave,  although  the  gorilla  will  some- 
times attack  an  elephant  when  he  is  sure  of  his  advantage.  The 
male  gorilla  often  carries  a  huge  stick  and  knows  how  to  use  it. 
As  the  elephant  is  fond  of  the  same  fruit,  which  attracts  the  go- 
rilla, an  encounter  frequently  takes  place.  The  gorilla,  seated 
in  the  tree,  sees  the  elephant  approach,  cautiously  drops  down 


to  a  hough,  and  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  brings  his 
elub  sharply  down  on  the  sensitive  trunk  of  his  enemy,  who 
rushes  a\\a\  Irumpcting  with  anger  and  pain. 

Apes  and  gorillas  are  usually  vicious  and  resent  fill,  and  less 
addicted  to  playful  tricks  than  the  common  monkey.  Indeed, 
the  monkey,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  trickster  both  in  his  wild  and 
his  domes!  ie  state.  In  their  native  forests  they  spend  hours  in 
swinging  from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  suspended  by  their 
tails,  and  chattering  and  grimacing  with  evident  signs  of  de- 
light. Hiiniboldt  mentions  seeing  over  a  hundred  so  emphn  cd 
in  a  South  American  forest. 

The  ordinary  reader  hardly  realizes  how  many  varieties  of 
monkey  exist.  We  hear  of  a  monkey  in  the  Indies  with  reddish- 
brown  bodies,  black  heads,  and  faces  of  a  sky  blue.  There  are 
monkeys  with  white  eyelids,  and  green  monkeys  to  lie  found  on 
the  African  continent  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  The  Howlers, 
which  inhabit  Son  t  h  \  merica,  are  largo  and  tierce,  and  travellers 
describe  their  yells  as  absolutely  appalling.  So  dreadful  is  the 
sound  of  their  growlings  and  roarings  that  one  would  imagine 
I  hat  all  the  beasts  of  the  forests  had  gathered  together  for  a 
battle.  These  creatures  are  so  fierce  that  even  the  most  skilful 
and  adventurous  trainer  is  unwilling  to  teach  them  tricks  One 
of  the  most  singular  and  most  unsightly  of  all  creatures  is  the 
proboscis  monkey.  A  traveller  who  saw  a  troop  of  them  in 
Borneo  says  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  such  hideousness.  One 
must  see  it  to  believe  it.  This  proboscis  is  cartilaginous,  and 
can  be  inflated  by  the  animal  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  sud- 
denly to  encounter  such  a  visage  from  behind  a  tree  in  a  Borneo 
wilderness  is  to  be  horrified  as  you  never  were  before.  Not  a 
boy  in  the  world  would  be  willing  to  take  such  a  creature  as  a. 
pet.  They  are  very  active,  and  in  hounding  from  tree  to  tree 
will  clear  a  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 

In  noble  qualities  possessed  by  the  dog  and  the  horse,  and 
even  other  animals,  the  monkey  is  lacking.  At  his  highest 
estate  he  is  a  mere  trickster. 


JIMMIEBOY   AND   THE   BLANK-BOOK. 

BY  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANHS. 

SOMEBODY    had    sighed    deeply,  and   had   said,  "Oh 
dear!" 

What  bothered  .liinmieboy  was  to  find  out  who  that 
somebody  was.  It  couldn't  have  been  mamma,  because 
she  had  gone  out  that  evening  with  papa  to  take  dinner 
at  Uncle  Periwinkle's,  and  for  the  same  reason  therefore 
it  could  not  have  been  papa  that  had  sighed  and  said 
"Oh  dear!''  so  plainly. 
Neither  was  it  Moggie, 
as  Jimmieboy  called  his 
nurse,  companion,  and 
friend,  because  Moggie, 
supposing  him  to  be 
asleep,  had  gone  up 
stairs  to  her  own  room 
to  read.  It  might  have 
been  little  Russ  if  it  had 
only  been  a  sigh  that 
had  come  to  Jimmie- 
boy's  ears,  for  little  Russ 
was  quite  old  enough  to 
sigh  ;  but  as  for  adding 
"Oh  dear!"  that  was 
quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, because  all  little 
Russ  had  ever  been  able 
to  say  was  "  Bzoo,"  and, 
as  you  may  have  ob- 
served "for  yourself,  peo- 
ple who  can  only  say 
"Bzoo"  cannot  say 
"Oh  dear!" 

It  was  so  mysterious  altogether  that  Jimmieboy  sat  up 
straight  on  his  pillow,  and  began  to  wonder  if  it  wouldn't 
be  well  for  him  to  get  frightened  and  cry.  The  quest  inn 
was  decided  in  favor  of  a  shriek  of  terror;  but  the  shriek 
did  not  come,  because  just  as  Jimmieboy  got  his  mouth 


"  on  DEAK  !" 
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open  to  utter  it  tin-  strange  somebody  sighed  again,  and 

said. 

"Aren'1  you  sorry  for  mo,  .limmieboy '." 

''\Vlio  are  you?"  ,iskr<l  .limmieboy,  peering  through 
the  darkness,  trying  ID  sec  who  it  \v;is  that  had  addressed 
him 

''I'll]  a  ]>oc)r  unhappy  Blank  -hook,  "ran  ie   I  lie  ansuer. 

\  Blank  hook  with  no  hope  nou  of  ever  becoming 
great.  I'id  you  ever  feel  as  if  you  wanted  to  heeome 
greal.  .Timmiehoy  :" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  returned  the  hoy.      "  I  do  yet.       I'm 


"  KVKKVIlliliY     I.. \rcllMi    III    I     Ml 


going  to  be  a  fireman  when  I  grow  up,  and  drive  an  en- 
gine, and  hold  a  hose,  and  put  out,  great  configurations, 
as  papa  calls  "em." 

"Then  you  know,"  returned  the  Blank-book,  "or  rath- 
er you  can  imagine,  my  awful  sorrow  when  I  say  that  I 
bave  aspired  to  equally  lofty  honors,  but  (hid  myself  now 
condemned  to  do  things  I  don't  like,  to  devote  my  life 
not  to  great  and  noble  deeds,  but  to  miserable  every-day 
affairs.  You  can  easily  see  how  I  must  feel  if  you  will 
only  try  to  imagine  your  own  feelings  if,  after  a  life 
whose  every  thought  and  etl'ort  had  been  directed  toward 
making  you  the  proud  driver  of  a  fire  engine,  you  should 
find  it  necessary  to  settle  down  to  the  humdrum  life  of  a 
lawyer,  all  your  hopes  destroyed,  and  the  goal  toward 
which  you  had  ever  striven  placed  far  beyond  your 
reach." 

"You  didn't  want  to  be  a  fireman,  did  you?"  asked 
Jimmieboy,  softly. 

"No,"  said  the  Blank-book,  jumping  off  the  table,  and 
crossing  over  to  Jimmieboy's  crib,  into  which  he  climbed, 
much  to  the  little  fellow's  delight.  "No,  I  never  wanted 
to  be  a  fireman,  or  a  policeman,  or  a  car  conductor,  be- 
cause I  have  always  known  that  those  were  things  I 
never  could  become.  No  matter  how  wise  and  great  a 
Blank-book  may  be,  there  is  a  limit  to  his  wisdom  and 
his  greatness.  It  sometimes  makes  us  unhappy  to  real- 
ize this,  but  after  all  there  is  plenty  in  the  world  that  a 
Blank-book  can  do,  and  do  nobly,  without  envying  others 
who  have  to  do  far  nobler  and  greater  things  before  they 
can  be  considered  famous.  Everything  we  have  to  do  in 
this  world  is  worth  doing  well,  and  everybody  should  be 
content  to  do  the  things  that  are  given  to  his  kind  to  ac- 
complish. The  poker  should  always  try  to  poke  as  well 
as  he  can,  and  not  envy  the  garden  hose  because  the 
garden  hose  can  sprinkle  flowers,  while  he  can't.  The 
rake  should  be  content  to  do  the  best  possible  rake's  work, 
and  not  sigh  because  he  cannot  sing  'Annie  Rooney  '  or 
'Parsifal'  the  way  the  hand-organ  does." 

"  Then  why  do  you  sigh  because  of  the  work  they  have 
given  you  to  do: " 

"That's  very  simple,"  returned  the  Blank-book.  "I 
can  explain  that  in  a  minute.  While  I  have  no  right  to 
envy  a  glue-pot  because  ji.  can  hold  glue  and  I  can't,  I 
have  a  right  to  feel  hurt  and  envious  \\  hen  it  falls  to  the 
lot  of  another  Blank-book,  no  better  than  myself,  to  be- 


come the  medium  through  which  beautiful  poems  aud 
lovely  thoughts  are  given  to  the  world,  while  I  am  com- 
pel led  lo  do  work  of  the  meanest  kind. 

"It  has  always  been  my  dream  to  become  the  com- 
panion of  a  poet,  of  a  philosopher,  or  of  a  humorist  -to  be 
llie  Clank  book  of  his  heart — to  lie  quiet  in  his  pocket 
until  he  had  thought  a  thought,  and  then  to  be  pulled 
out  of  that  pocket  and  to  be  made  the  receptacle  of  that 
thought. 

"Oh,  I  have  dreamed  ambitious  dreams.  . I  immieboy 
ambitious  dreams  that  must  now  remain  only  dreams, 
and  never  be  real.  Once,  as  I  lay  with  a  thousand  others 
just  like  me  on  the  shelf  of  the  little  stationery  shop 
where  your  mother  bought  me,  I  dreamed  I  was  sold  to  a 
poet — a  true  poet.  Everywhere  he  went,  went  I,  and 
every  beautiful  line  he  thought  of  was  promptly  put 
down  upon  one  of  my  leaves  with  a  dainty  gold  pencil, 
contact  with  which  was  enough  to  thrill  me  through  aud 
through. 

"Here  is  one  of  the  things  I  dreamed  he  wrote  upon 
my  leaves : 

"  '  Wliat's  the  use  of  tears  '! 

What's  the  use  of  moping? 
What's  the  use  of  fears'/ 
Here's  to  hoping ! 

'•'Life  hath  more  of  joy 

Than  she  hath  of  weeping. 
When  grief  comes,  my  boy, 
Pleasure's  sleeping. 

"  '  Only  sleeping,  child  ; 

Thou  art  not  forsaken. 
Let  thy  smiles  run  wild — 
She'll  awaken.' 

"Don't  you  think  that's  nice?"  queried  the  Blank-book 
when  he  had  finished  reciting  the  poem. 

"  Very  nice,"  said  Jimmieboy.  "And  it's  very  true, 
too.  Tears  aren't  any  good.  Why,  they  don't  even  wash 
your  face." 

"  I  know,"  returned  the  Blank-book.  "Tears  are  just 
like  rain  clouds.  A  sunny  smile  can  drive  'em  away  like 
autumn  leaves  before  a  whirlwind.'' 

"  Or  a  clothes  line  full  of  clothes  before  an  east  wind," 
suggested  Jimmieboy. 

"Yes;  or  like  buckwheat  cakes  before  a  hungry  school- 
boy," put  in  the  Blank-book.  "Then  that  same  poet  in 
my  dream  wrote  a  verse  about  his  little  boy  I  rather  liked 
It  went  this  way: 

"'Of  rats  and  snails  and  puppy-dogs'  tails, 

Soini1  man  lias  said  boys  are  made; 
But  lie  who  spoke,  to  be  truthful  fails, 
If  'twas  of  my  boy  't  was  said. 

"'For  honey  and  wine  and  sweet  sunshine, 

And  fruits  from  over  the  swim, 
And  everything  else  that's  fair  and  fine 
Are  sure  to  be  found  in  him. 

"'His  kisses  are  nice  and  sweet  as  spice, 

His  smile  is  richer  than  cake — 
Which,  if  it  were  known   to  rats  and  mice. 
The  cheeses  they  would  forsake. 

"'Ili<  dear  little  voice  is  soft  and  choice, 

He  giggles  all  day  with  glee, 
And  it  makes  my  heart  and  soul  rejoice 
To  think  he  belongs  to  me.'  " 

"That's  first  rate,"  said  Jimmieboy.  "Only  Mother 
( ioose  has  something  very  much  like  it  aboutlittle  girls." 

"That  was  just  it,"  returned  the  Blank-book.  "She 
had  been  a  little  girl  herself,  and  she  was  too  proud  to 
live.  If  she  had  been  a  boy  instead  of  a  girl,  it  would 
have  been  the  boy  who  was  made  of  sugar  and  spice 
and  all  that's  nice." 

"Didn't  your  dream-poet  ever  write  anything  funny 
in  you?"  asked  Jimmieboy.  "  I  do  love  funny  poems." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  some  of  the  things  he 
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wrote  were  funny  or  not,"  returned  the  Blank-book, 
scratching  his  cover  with  a  pencil  he  carried  in  a  little 
loop  at  his  side.  "  But  they  were  queer.  There  was 
one  about  a  small  boy,  named  Nappies,  who  spent  all  his 
time  eating  apples,  till  by  some  odd  mistake  he  contracted 
an  ache,  and  now  with  J.  Ginger  he  grapples." 

"  That's  the  kind,"  said  Jimmieboy.  "I  think  to  some 
people  who  never  ate  a  green  apple,  or  tasted  Jamaica 
ginger,  or  contracted  an  ache,  it  would  be  real  funny. 
I  don't  laugh  at  it,  because  I  know  how  solemn  Tommy 
Nappies  must  have  felt.  Did  you  ever  have  any  more 
like  that?" 

"Oh  my,  yes,"  returned  the  Blank-book.  "Barrels 
full.  This  was  another  one — only  I  don't  believe  what 
it  says  is  true : 

"'A  man  living  near  Navesiuk 

Eats  nothing  but  thistles  and  zinc, 

With  mustard  and  glue 

And  pollywog  stew, 
Washed  down  with  the  best  of  blue  ink.'" 

"  That's  pretty  funny,"  said  Jimmiebuy. 

"Is  it?"  queried  the  Blank-book,  with  a  sigh.  "I'll 
have  to  take  your  word  for  it.  I  can't  laugh,  because  I 
have  nothing  to  say  ha!  ha!  with,  and  even  if  I  could 
say  ha!  ha!  I  don't  suppose  I'd  know  when  to  laugh,  be- 
cause I  don't  know  a  joke  when  I  see  one." 

"Really?"  asked  Jimmieboy,  who  had  never  supposed 
any  one  could  be  born  so  blind  that  he  could  not  at  least 
see  a  joke. 

"Really,"  sighed  the  Blank-book.  "Why,  a  man 
came  into  the  store  where  I  was  for  sale  once,  and  said 
he  wanted  a  Blank-book,  and  the  clerk  asked  him  what 
for — meaning,  of  course,  did  he  want  an  account-book,  a 
diary,  or  a  copy-book.  The  man  answered,  '  To  wash 
windows  with,  of  course,'  and  everybody  laughed  but  me. 
I  simply  couldn't  see  the  point.  Can  you?" 

"  Why,  certainly,"  said  Jimmieboy,  a  broad  smile  com- 
ing over  his  lips.  "It  was  very  funny.  The  point  was 
that  people  don't  wash  windows  with  Blank-books." 

"What's  funny  about  that?"  asked  the  Blank-book. 
"It  would  be  a  great  deal  funnier  if 
people  did  wash  windows  with  a  Blank- 
book.  He  might  have  said  'to  go 
coasting  on,' or  *  to  sweeten  my  coffee,' 
or  '  to  send  out  to  the  heathen,'  and  it 
would  have  been  just  as  funny." 

"  I  guess  that's  true,"  said  Jimmie- 
boy. "But  it  was  funny  just  the 
same." 

"No  doubt,"  returned  the  Blank- 
book  ;  "  but  it  seems  to  me  what's  funny 
depends  on  the  other  fellow.  "V  on 
might  get  off  a  splendid  joke,  and  if 
he  hadn't  his  joke  spectacles  on  he'd 
think  it  was  nonsense." 

"Oh  no,"  said  Jimmieboy.  "If  he 
hadn't  his  joke  spectacles  on  he 
wouldn't  think  it  was  nonsense.  Jokes 
are  nonsense." 

"  But  you  said  a  moment  ago  the  fun 
of  the  Blank-book  joke  was  that  you 
couldn't  wash  windows  withone.  That's 
a  fact,  so  how  could  it  be  nonsense?" 

"I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  way,"  said  Jimmie- 
boy. 

"Ah!"    ejaculated    the    Blank-book. 


plain  this  poem  to  me.      I  dreamt  rny  poet  wrote  this  on 
my  twelfth  page.     It  was  called  '  A  Plane  Tale  ': 

"  '  I  used  to  be  so  surly  that 

All  men  avoided  me, 

But  now  I  am  a  diplomat 

Of  wondrous  suavity. 

'  '  I  met  a  carpenter  one  night, 

Who  wore  a  dotted  vest; 
And  when  I  asked  if  that  was  right, 
He  told  me  to  go  West. 

"  '  I  seized  his  saw  and   brandished  it 

As  fiercely  as  I  could, 
And  told  him  with  much  show  of  wit 
I   thought  he   was  no  good. 

"  '  At  that  he  looked  me  in  the  face, 

And  said  my  tone  was  gruff; 
My  manner  lacked  a  needed  grace, 
In  every  way  was  rough. 

"  '  He  seized  and  laid  me  on  a  plank  ; 

He  gave  a  little  cough  ; 
And  then,  although  my  spirits  sank, 
He  planed  me  ti'liollt/  «//  / 

''And   ever  since   thiit   painful   night 

When  he  so  treated  me, 
I've  been  as  polished,  smooth  a   wight 
As  any  one  can   be.'  " 

"There  isn't  much  sense  in  that,"  said  .1  immieboy. 

"Well,  now,  I  think  there  is,"  said  the  Blank-book. 
"There's  a  moral  to  that.  Two  of  'em.  One's  mind 
your  own  business.  If  the  carpenter  wanted  to  wear  a 
dotted  vest  it  was  nobody  else's  affair.  The  other  moral 
is.  a  little  plane  speaking  goes  a  great  way." 

"Oh,  what  a  joke!"  cried  Jimmieboy. 

"I  didn't  make  any  joke,"  retorted  the  Blank-book, 
his  Russia-leather  cover  getting  red  as  a  beet. 

"  Yes,  you  did,  too,"  returned  Jimmieboy.  "Plane 
and  plain— don't  you  see?  P-1-a-n-e  and  p-1-a-i-n." 

"Bah!"  said  the  Blank-book.  "Nonsense!  That 
can't  be  a  joke.  That's  a  coincidence.  Is  that  what  you 
call  a  joke?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Jimmieboy. 


"IS    TIIAT    WH4T    YOU    CALL    A    JOKE?" 


Now  that  is 

really  funny,  because  I  don't  see  how  you  could  think  of 
it  in  any  other  way." 

"I  don't  see  anything  funny  about  that,"  began  Jim- 
mieboy. 

"Oh  dear!"  sighed  the  Blank-book.  "We  never  shall 
agree,  except  that  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  you  know 
more  about  nonsense  than  I  do.  Perhaps  you  can  ex- 


"  Well,  then,  I'm  not  as  badly  off  as  I  thought.  I 
wanted  to  be  a  poet's  book  and  couldn't,  but  it  is  better  to 
be  used  for  a  wash-list  as  I  am  than  to  help  funny  men 
to  remember  stuff  like  that.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you, 
Jimmieboy,  for  the  information.  "Sou  have  made  me 
see  that  I  might  have  fared  worse  than  I  have  fared,  and 
I  thank  you,  and  as  I  hear  your  mamma  and  papa  com- 
ing up  the  stairs  now,  I'll  run  back  to  the  desk.  Good- 
night!" 

And  the  Blank-book  kissed  Jimmieboy.  .-did  scampered 
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over  io  ill--  desk  as  fast  as  it  could,  and  the  next  day  Jim- 
mieboj  begged  so  hard  for  it  thai  bis  mamma  -ave  it  to 
him  for  his  ver)  own. 

••  What  shall   \ou  do  \vilh  it,  now  you  have  Hi"  asked 

mam 

••I'm  going  to  save  ii    till   1    grow  up,"  returned  Jim- 
mi,    ,          "Maybe  I'll  be  a  poet,  and  I  can  use  it  to  write 

is  in." 


BACK     \c  \l\    TO    SCHOOL. 

1!Y    MAliCAKKT    K.    SANCSTER. 

BACK   again    t<i  si-l 1,  dears, 
Vacal  ii'M   (lavs  arc   done, 
You've  had   your  share  of  tVolii', 

And   lots  of  play   :ni(l    fun. 
You've   llslir.l   in    many   a    brook,  dears, 

And  climbed   up  many  a  hill ; 
Now    back   again    Io  school,  dears, 
To   stud\    w  it  Ii   a  will. 

We  all   can    work    the   better 

For   having   holiday. 
For  pla\  ing    ball   and    lennis. 

And   riding   on   the   hay. 
The  ;;reat   old   hook  of  Nature 

1'lcpares    us    plain    to    see 

How   very    \\ell    worth    learning 
All  other  books  niiiy    lie. 

.So   back   again    to  school,  dears, 

Vacation-l  i is  done  ; 

You've  had  a  merry  recess, 

\Vilh    lols  and  lots  of  fun. 
STou've   been    like  colts  in    pasture, 

Unused   to  bit  and   rein. 
Now  steady,  ready,  children. 

It's  time   to   march   and   train. 

'Tis  only  dunces  loiter 

\Vhcn   sounds  the  school-bell's  call, 
So  fall   in   ranks,  my    boys  and  girls, 

And   troo|>   in,  cue   and  all. 
For  school    is  very   pleasant, 

When,  altel    lots   of  fllll, 
Vacation   days  are  over, 

And  real  work's  begun. 


SOUVENIRS   OF  SUMMER. 

BY  L.  J.  VANCE. 

flTMIE  e'barining  custom  of  gathering  souvenirs  of  summer  life 
is  growing  in  favor  with  our  young  people.  Many  useful 
and  ornamental  mementos  of  country  highways  and  byways  call 
be  collected  without  much  trouble,  and  they  are  now  used  to 
adorn  our  rooms  at  home  or  for  display  in  cabinets.  Young  folks 
will  linil  it  a  source  of  ever-increasing  pleasure  to  hunt  for  nov- 
elties in  forest  and  field  or  by  sea-shore.  J'.esides,  our  boys  and 
girls  can  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  taste  in  devising  odd  and 
original  forms.  It  is  easy  and  (heap  enough  to  buy  the  wares 
of  the  poor  Indian  or  of  the  shop-keeper:  but,  after  all,  home- 
made souvenirs  arc  the  best.  Years  afterward  these  articles 
\\ill  call  to  mind  and  memory  some  of  the  most  delight  t'ul  scenes 
and  events  in  our  li\  es. 

J  kiio\y  one  \ouni;  lady  who  is  in  the  habit  of  bringing  back 
.curios  from  mountain  and  sea.  She  now  has  quite  an  interest- 
ing collect  ion.  li:ich  article,  has  a  "  hist or\ ,"  w  Inch  the  owner 
alone  can  tell  in  detail. 

"What  queer-looking  specimen  is  that?"I  inquired,  one  day, 
and  pointed  to  the  article  in  question. 

"Oil,  that  is  a  fungous  growih  1  found  in  the  Adirondack 
woods.  I  had  it  cut  in  two  piece,-,  and  dried.  Then  a  young 
gentleman  in  our  party  sketched  in  ink  that  view  you  see  of  the 
Lower  Ansable  Lake. 

"Where  did  I  get  that,  odd  shell?  Turn  it,  over,  and  you  will 
find  a  fair  picture  of  the  hotel  in  Florida  at  which  we  stopped 
last  winter.  There  is  the  window  of  our  room. 

••  Here  is  a   pretty  shell   I  picked  up  on  the  Jersey  coast  one 


summer.  It  did  not  shine  much  at  first,  but  I  had  the  rough 
coal  polished. 

••  ^  e^.  t  hat  does  look  like  a  Hindoo  idol,  lint  it  is  only  a  bit  of 
painted  slum  from  Maine.  At  one  time  I  I  hong  lit  id'  making  it 
into  a  paper-weight.  Then  a  friend  with  an  antiquarian  turn 
of  mind  suggested  its  piesent  appearance." 

And  so,  one  alter  another,  the  souvenirs  called  forth  a  pleasant 
scene  or  an  interesting  story.  Well  might  the  owner  say  : 

"  No.  1  would  not  take  a  thousand  dollars  for  my  collection  of 
novelties.  The  many  dear  friendships  and  memories  which 
they  bespeak  are  worth  more  than  that  to  me." 

Thus  often  have  I  heard  the  stories  of  souvenirs  told_iu  some 
such  sentences  as  these: 

"Oh  yes;  those  pretty  pebbles  I  painted  during  the  summer 
of  MM,  when  we  had  such  a  jolly  time  at  Nantncket."  And  the 
proud  possessor  goes  on  to  rehearse  a  scrap  of  personal  reminis- 
cence. 

"I  tirst  saw  those  miniature  birch-bark  canoes  in  Maine. 
Now  I  can  make  them  myself." 

"  1  keep  that  pretty  shell  because  there  is  a  romance  connected 
with  it  that  will  never  be  told." 

Among  the  favorite  souvenirs  of  the  sea-shore  are  shells  of 
various  kinds,  which  are  found  ill  profusion.  One  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  summer  is  to  gather  these  treasures  of  the  deep. 
Many  artists  at  sea-side  resorts  earn  considerable  money  by 
painting  marine  scenes  on  shells,  which  can  be  used  for  \  ai  ions 
decorative  purposes.  They  adorn  the  lids  and  sides  id' boxes, 
and  they  look  well  on  picture  frames.  At  some  sea-side  places 
it  is  the  latest  ••  lad  "  to  have  your  picture  taken  in  bathing  cos- 
tume, and  set  in  a  frame  of  shells  which  yon  have  collected. 

The  best  time  to  gather  shells  is  at  low  tide  or  after  a  storm. 
Then  a  few  hours' search  will  be  rewarded  by  many  excellent 
"  finds."  Most  shells  require  a  polish  in  order  to  bring  out  their 
beauty.  Hence  a  lew  directions  will  not  come  amiss.  Some 
.specimens,  though  a  little,  dull,  have  a  natural  polish,  and  these 
should  be  nibbed  with  a  chamois  dipped  in  tripoli.  Other  shells 
with  a  rough  coat  must  be  placed  for  a  day  in  hot  water,  and 
then  scraped  with  a,  stout  knife.  Now  wash  them  in  a  weak 
solution  of  aqua  t'ortis,  and  clean  them  with  soap  and  a  linen 
cloth.  After  that  is  done  the  shells  may  be  polished  with  fine 
emery  and  a  hair  brush.  A  still  higher  state  of  polish  can  be 
obtained  by  a  solution  of  gum-arabic.  Sometimes  shells  seem 
spoiled  by  ugly  projections  or  by  deep  cavities.  The  former 
can  be  tiled  down,  while  the  latter  must  be  tilled  with  mastic  or 
isinglass  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  tinted  with  water- 
colors  the  shade  of  the  shell,  and  then  rub  the  whole  surface 
over  with  gum-water. 

One  of  I  he  pleasures  of  the  tourist  is  to  gather  pebbles.  These 
can  be  painted  in  oil  or  water  colors  as  follows:  The  pebble 
should  be  first  washed  and  dried.  After  the  small  holes  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  parchment  size,  and  whiting,  rub  the 
surface  down  with  sand-paper.  To  prevent  the  absorption  of 
color  into  the  stone,  it  is  necessary  to  have  aground  color.  That 
is  done  by  painting  the  surface  over  with  a  mixture  of  Chinese 
white  and  water-color  neglip  for  water-color  painting, or  with 
Hake  white  and  gold  si/.e  for  oil  painting.  Often  a  porous  stone 
needs  t  w  o  or  three  coats. 

It  is  well  to  sketch  out  the  landscape  or  figures  before  the 
oil  or  water  colors  are  applied.  When  the  colors  are  dry,  the 
lights  and  shadows  can  lie  carefully  retouched.  After  several 
da\s  a  coat  of  mastic  varnish  should  be  applied.  The  tirst  coat, 
when  thoroughly  dry,  is  to  be  rubbed  with  a  silk  handkerchief 
and  the  palm  of  the  hand,  also  the  second  coat  ;  then  the  whole 
is  polished  off  with  mutton  suet  and  cleaned. 

These  painted  pebbles  are  used  for  a  number  of  purposes. 
They  make  first-rate1  paper-weights.  They  may  decorate  the 
lids  and  sides  of  boxes,  t  he  tops  of  tables,  t  he  sides  of  frames, 
the  same  as  sea-shells.  I  have  seen  stones  painted  to  resemble 
animals,  such  as  gray  rats, green  frogs,  and  so  forth. 

Many  localities  otter  abundant  opportunities  for  mementos. 
Thus,  there  is  by  Martha's  Vineyard  a  place  called  "Gayhead." 
The  soil  there  is  a  streaked  clay  of  several  colors — red,  white, 
and  bine  black.  II  is  a  familiar  sight  on  a  bright  summer's  day 
to  sec  scores  of  matrons,  bright-eyed  girls  and  boys  sitting  down 
in  the  clay  mud  and  fashioning  jars  and  bowls  that  look  not  un- 
like the  pottery  of  /uni  Indians. 

The  Adirondaeks  and  Catskills  are  full  of  quaint  novelties. 
One.  summer  in  the  Adirondaeks  squaws  came  around  with  bas- 
kets made  of  sweet-grass ;  the  next  year  the  young  ladies  made 
far  prettier  articles  for  Christmas  presents.  Yon  may  know  the 
mountain-climber  by  his  collection  of  gnarled  sticks.  I  have 
seen  some  pretty  staffs  this  summer  in  the  Adirondaeks.  They 
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were  made  of  willow;  the  bark  while  fresh  and  green  was 
peeled  off,  and  then  wound  around  the  stein  in  odd  and  fantastic 
shapes.  Another  plan  is  to  have  the  jeweller  fasten  a  bird's 
claw  or  a  deer's  foot  to  the  stick  by  a  silver  band,  with  the  date 
and  one's  name  inscribed  thereon. 

The  common  things  of  country  life  are  grasses  and  grains, 
ferns  and  wild  orchids  pressed.  The  corner  of  many  a  city  home 
is  decorated  with  bunches  of  feathery  grasses,  oats,  and  lla\, 
and  with  "cat -I  ails  "sticking  their  long  brown  heads  above  their 

neighbors'.  The  unco ion  things  are  birds'  nests  and  hornets' 

nests,  which  I  have  seen  encircled  with  ribbons,  and  dangling 
from  a  chandelier,  or  stuck  up  in  a  corner. 

Those  who  return  from  a  summer  tour  or  outing  without  some 
personal  souvenir  have  missed  their  opportunity  until  the  next 
time.  

BY   PROXY. 

OTHER,"  asked   Polly,  "  what  does   to   do  a   thing  '  by 
_    proxy  '  mean  ?" 

To  do   it   by   employing   another   person    to   do   it   in   your 
place." 

"But  that  wouldn't  be  doing  it  myself,"  objected  Polly. 
"People  consider  it  the  same  thing,"  said  mother.     "If  I  sent 
Arthur  on  an  errand,  and  lie  asked  Harold  to  go  for  him  because 
his  foot  was  lame — 

"Arthur  hasn't  got  a  lame  foot,"  cried  literal  1'olly. 
"We  must  suppose  he  had,  or  that  he  had  the  toothache,  per- 
haps, and  so  Haiold  went  instead  — 

"  Harold  doesn't  like  to  do  errands,  either;  lie  always  makes 
mistakes,"  said  Polly,  thoughtfully.  Polly  had  her  suspicions 
of  sudden  attacks  of  lameness  and  toothache. 

"Well,  it  doesn't  matter.  Perhaps  he  might  hire  Harold  to 
go  by  giving  him  a  piece  of  candy.  If  he  did  that,  it,  would 
be  the  same  as  if  be  hail  done  the  errand  himself.  He  would 
do  it.  •  by  proxy.'  Do  you  understand,  Polly?" 

"Yes-urn,"  answered  Polly, as  she  started  up  stairs. 
"  I've  got  all  the  candy  Aunt  Kittle  gave  me,"  said  Polly  to 
herself;  "but  Arthur  hasn't  any.    Mother  didn't  know  that." 

She  pulled  open  her  bureau  drawer  to  taste  a  bit  of  the  candy. 
It  looked  very  pink  and  tasted  sweet. 

"There's  Isabella's  dress  right  under  it,"  exclaimed  Polly. 
"I've  been  wondering  where  it  could  be." 

She  dragged  poor  Isabella  Angelina  by  her  leg  from  under  the 
bureau,  and  proceeded  to  dress  her. 

"Polly!"  suddenly  came  mother's  voice. 
"  Yes-um." 

"You  must  go  to  the  store  for  me.  Bridget  is  busy,  and  I 
want  the  fruit  for  my  fruit  cake." 

Polly  laid  down  Isabella  Angelina  with  a  sigh. 
"  I  just  hate  errands  as  much  as  Harold  does!" 
Her  eyes  fell  upon  the  candy. 
"Perhaps,"  murmured  Polly,  nodding  her  head. 
She  slipped  the  candy  iuto  her  pocket,  and  went  down  stairs 
•with  a  demure  face. 

"  Yes-um,  yes-uui.  Raisins,  currants,  citron,  find  allspice. 
•Why  don't  you  say  all  spices,  mother?  It's  correcter.  There's 
Harold  at  the  gate  !" 

She  ran  after  him,  and  mother,  busy  with  her  cake,  did  not 
hear  the  little  footsteps  which  presently  pattered  up  stairs 
again. 

Harold  brought  in  the  grocer's  parcels. 

"How's  this,  my  boy?  It  was  Polly  I  sent  to  Mr.  Sh.ie's. 
You've  teought  me  the  wrong  kind  of  raisins;  these  are  very 
pool1.  No  .currants  at  all!  Citron,  and  one,  two.  three  packages 
a£  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  ginger  ;  but  no  allspice  !" 

"Dear!  dear!"  groaned  Harold.     "It's  always  the  way." 
He  pushed  the  pink  candy  further  into  his  pocket.     It  wasn't 
ojeavly  so  sweet  as  it  had  been. 
"Polly!"  called  mother. 

"  Yes-iuu  !"  said  Polly's  meek  voice  from  behind  the  kitchen 
.door. 

"  I  sent  you  on  this  errand,  Polly." 

'"Yes-um,"  lisped  Polly  again:  "and  I  went,  mother,  just  as 
•yon  explained.  I  went  'by  proxy'!' 

Mother  kept  her  face  as  .straight  as  she  could. 
"  Indeed,  Polly;  then  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Here  are  the  wrong 
articles.  If  Harold  had  done  the  errand  it,  would  be  hix  fault, 
but  if  it  is  you  who  have  done  so  badly,  you  must  be  punished 
for  your  carelessness.  Y'ou  tell  me  you  did  the  errand.  What 
shall  I  do  about  it  ?" 

Polly  considered  the  situatiou. 


"  Well,  I  did  do  that  errand,  mother;  I  truly  did.  I  did  it  'by 
proxy.'  I  paid  Harold  a  piece  of  candy  to  go  for  me." 

Then  a  bright  thought  struck  Polly. 

"And  don't  you  think,  mother,  that  if  I  did  your  errand  •  by 
proxy,'  and  you  have  to  punish  mo  for  doing  it  wrong,  you  ought 
t  o  punish  me  '  by  proxy '  too  ?"  EVA  LOVKTT. 
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THE   SWEET   POWER   OF  MUSIC. 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 

FETIS  tells  of  a  dog  that  used  to  begin  to  howl  the  mo- 
.  incut  he  saw  anyone  take  out  the  violin,  interpreting  the 
howl  as  an  expression  of  dislike  and  pain.  But  my  experience 
leads  me  to  think  that  the  dog  was  not  at  all  disliking  the 
sound,  but  that  he  was  singing  himself  to  the  accompaniment 

of  the  i  nsl  ni nt.     The  same  author  tells  of  a  lizard  that  came 

out  of  a  garden  wall  whenever  the  adagio  of  Mozart's  Quartet 
iu  C  was  played,  and  which  would  not  come  for  any  other  piece. 
There  is,  also,  Mr.  John  Lockman's  pigeon  that  flew  down  from 
the  cot  when  any  one  began  to  play  on  the  harpsichord  Han- 
del's air,  "Spera  si,  mio  cam":  and  Lenz  tells  of  an  elephant 
which  took  no  notice  of  the  music  till  the  orchestra  played  an 
air  called  "Charmante  llabrielle,"  when  he  kept  time  with  his 
trunk  and  showed  particular  marks  of  favor  to  the  horn-player. 
There  is  a  report  of  a  cat  who  became  restless  at  certain  tones 
of  the  violoncello,  and  if  they  were  repeated  would  spit  and  hiss. 
I  bad  a  eat  myself  which  was  very  much  excited  by  whistling; 
she  would  slowly  approach  the  whistler,  retreating  and  advan- 
cing as  if  it  were  against  her  will,  and  all  at  once  making  a  rush, 
would  climb  his  knee,  and  then  leaning  one  paw  on  his  shoulder, 
\\  it  h  the  other  would  apparently  try  to  brush  the  tune  from  his 
mouth.  This  cat,  a  jetty  creature,  whose  name  was  Beauty- 
spot,  we. nld  never  sit  in  any  one's  lap  but  my  own,  and  would 
come  to  me  voluntarily  only  when  I  sang  the  "Last  Rose  of 
.Summer."  I  have  many  a  time  seen  Crusoe  and  Jock,  a  New- 
foundland and  a  shepherd  dog,  coaxing  a  boy  to  blow  on  his 
liariiionicon,  with  their  paws  on  his  shouldeis,  and  the  moment 
he  began  to  play  going  along  happily  beside  him,  wagging  their 
tails,  but  with  their  throats  lifted  and  wailing  in  unison,  or  not 
in  unison;  and  they  were  evidently  full  of  the  idea,  as  I  have 
said,  that  they  were  singing  themselves. 

A  French  officer  in  the  Bastilc,  allowed  to  have  his  lute,  used 
(..see  the  mice  come  from  their  holes  and  the  spiders  come  down 
from  their  webs  when  he  played.  Spiders,  however,  are  very 
well  known  to  love  music;  and  I  think  there  are  many  people 
who  have  heard  a  singing  mouse.  PI  ay  ford  says  that  he  ouce 
saw  a  herd  of  twenty  stags  follow  ing  a  bagpiper.  They  liked 
the  pipes  better  than  did  the  wolves  of  which  Howell  tells  Sir 
James  Crofts.  When  a  soldier  whom  they  had  frightened  be- 
gan to  play  his  pipes,  they  made  off  howling,  frightened  them- 
selves. 

Orpheus  and  Amphion  are  not  the  only  ones,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  have  forced  the  animals  to  obey  their  music.  The  legends 
of  the  East  Indies  make  their  superior  musicians  do  a  great  deal 
more.  Kepler  had  a  notion  that,  in  the  music  of  the  spheres  Mer- 
cury was  the  treble,  Venus  and  the  earth  the  counter-tenors, 
Mars  the  tenor,  and  Jupiter  and  Saturn  the  basses.  But  the 
East-Indians  made  Hanoumau  with  his  lyre,  and  Crichuer  with 
his  llute,  conduct  the  dance  of  the  spheres,  the  stars,  and  the  sea- 
sons. There  were  six  ragas  with  them,  presiding  over  six  musi- 
cal modes,  and  these  could  be  invoked  by  the  great  musicians. 
Such  a  musician  once  invoked  the  night  raga,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  Ale  bar,  it  is  claimed,  and  made  it  night  at  noon. 
Another  raga  had  the  power  of  wrapping  him  who  sang  it,  in 
lire  and  reducing  him  to  ashes,  and  the  Emperor, obliging  a  mu- 
sician to  sing  it,  had  him  plunged  in  the,  Jumna,  to  his  neck,  but 
the  flames  fell  and  covered  him,  notwithstanding  the  defiance. 
Do  you  believe  it  :'  Nor  I,  cither!  On  the  other  halid,  there  was 
the  raga  of  the  rain,  and  a  soprano  once  iu\oked  it,  when  the 
rice,  eivp  was  on  the  point,  of  withering,  and  brought  floods  of 
r<;in  in  season  to  save  the  harvest.  In  regions  nearer  home  we 
have  all  heard  of  King  Eric  of  Denmark,  who  was  wrought  to 
madness  by  music,  as  King  Saul's  madness  was  wrought  to  sanity 
by  it.  And  who  is  not  an  auijuaiiitauco  of  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Hameliu  ? 

AT    DINNER. 

Mtts.  HOLLOW  AY.  "  Little  boys  should  be  seen,  not  heard." 
CI.AHENCK.  "Then,  mamma,  please    till    my  plate  with   ice- 
cream again." 
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VOLUME  XIII. 


WHY? 

\\  r   walked  upon  the  beach  oue  ilay, 

My   lit  lli-   hoy   and   I, 
And  cvervlliiiis;  that  lad  did  say, 

Began   alas!   with   "Why  .'" 

Twas.  ••  Why   is   water  wet,  papa,?" 

And,  "Why    havt:   fishes  scales?" 
And.  "  Why   is   Kurope  off  so  far?" 

And.  "Why   aren't,  minnows  whales?" 

Twas, -Win   an-  beaches  made  of  saud  ?" 

Ami,  "  Why   ha\e  lobsters  claws?" 
And,  "  Why   dorMi't  sea-weed  grow  on  land  .'" 
And.  "  Why  are  sharks  all  jaws?" 


And   when   to  these — to  everyone — 

I    had    In  make  reply, 
"  I    really   cannot    tell,  my  sou," 

II,    sadly  asked  me,  "Why?" 


J.  K.  B. 


THE    MYSTERIOUS    IIAXIl. 

Mttnii  nftlif  uni.-iti-rii  srr  iii-j:!  week's  number.) 


\I.I.    FIDO'S    FAULT. 

J'ol.l.y.  '•  Mamma.  Fido  just  snapped  at  me." 

MAMMA.   "What  had  \  on  done  to  Fido  ?" 

1'iil.I.V.  "  I  im'y  imiiished  him.  I  was  playin'  he  was  a  horse, 
and  he  barked,  and  lhal  \\  as  naughty,  because  liiir.se>  don't 
bark." 


ON  THE    BANKS    OF   THE    HUDSON. 


Illsl'l  TKI>    OWNERSHIP. 
••  TATA."  said  little  ,)nl  .....  ie.  ••Johnnie  is  my  name,  isn't  it?" 

«  I  «\v  Jobunie  PerkiL  lo-day,  ami  he  said  it  was  his,  and  he 
THAT'S   my  boat,"  said  Jimmieboy,   as    the  ^  rt..(1  ]|1;1(1  ,(,.1||S|.  ,  ,,,,,,  hi|||  -,J  W!lsll-t)  because  you'd  given   it 

went  by.  ^o  uie  •> 

"How  did  it  come  to  be  yours?"  asked  Uncle,  Periwinkle.  _  ^  — 

"I  cried  for  it  one  night  as  it  went  by,"  said  Jiuimieboy,  "  and  .11  MM  lies    SUGGESTION. 

papa  said  I  could  have,  it."  MAMMA  (after  i>u<-k'<n<i  Inr  Iriuik).  ''Dear  me,  there's  oceans  of 

room  yet.      I'll  have  to  Mil  n|p  with  something." 

MORE   USEFUL.  JlMMIE.   "  Lei's  take  bum.'  some  of  the  oeeau.      I'll  get  enough 

••  I  LIKE  hammocks  better  'n  I  do  swings,"  said  May.     "You      of  it  to  till  the  trunk  up." 
i-an   swing  in   a   hammock,  but  you   can't   never  hammock  in  a  —  •  — 

swing." 


THE    HUMOROUS    COD. 
AN  old  cod  laughed  to  himself,  "  He,  he!" 

As  he  gave  his  great  tail  a  swish, 
"I'm  fresh  while  I  live  in  the  salt,  salt  sea, 
But  on  land  I'm  a  salted  lish." 


DIDN'T    MAKK    ANY    DIFFERENCE. 

"MY  brother  has  a  bieyele  with  two  wheels,"  said  little 
Aleck. 

"  I  don't  care,"  relm -led  Whitt.,  joy.  "  It'I  had  a  brother,  he'd 
have  one  too." 


\     PROMOTION. 

I  DON'T  believe  Tommy  Jones  and  I'll  be  in  the  same  geog- 
raphy class  any  more."  said  Bobby,  "'cause  I've  been  to  Europe 


"  How  many  days  in  a  year  ?"  asked  the  teacher  of  a  little      tijjs  year,  and  I'll  know   more  about  it  than  he  does." 
class  in  arithmetic. 


'Three   hundred   and    sixty-five   and    a    fourth,"    came    the 
ans\\  ••!-. 

••  Why,  how  can  that  be  ?    I  low  ran  there  be  a  day  one-fourth 


AX    OPINION. 

1  1  DON'T  like  jumbles."  said  Jack.      "There's  so  much   good 
.e  "one  out  of  the  middle  of  'em  " 


. 

The  children  thought  and  thought. 

••  ( Vmie,  come,"  she  urged,  with  an  encouraging  smile,  "  tell  me 
\\  hich  day  stands  for  the  fourth." 

"Oh,  /know,  1  &«««•,"  shouted  Li  la,  while  she  stood  up  in  her 

fxcilement  (and  wasn't   very   big  even   then),  and  clasped  her      that  isn't  too  heavy." 
dimpled   hands,   as    she    always    does 
when    she  is   very    proud   and    happy, 
"  tin'  Fourth  of  July." 


\VAI.I. IK'S    DBA  WIN.. 

••  I  CAN  diaw  pictures."  said  Bobbie  to  Wallie. 
Pooh!"  said  Wallie.      "I  can  draw  wagons  or  anything  else 


TWO    ADAMS. 

••  Huw  do  you  do,  little  boy  ?  What 
is  your  name?" 

"  Adams." 

••  Indeed  ;  were  you  named  after  the 
President  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  was  named  after  two 
uncles  named  Adam. 


THE   REASON 

Visilcx:.  "How  is  ii  that  you  are 
always  such  a  good  little  boy,  liar- 
old  ?" 

HAROLD.  "  Because  I  am  always  put 
to  bed  when  I'm  naughty." 


,  , 

'\  f/w'i/x  Sv  ^  »^ 
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Dart  E. 

KRTAINLY  little  Rodrigo's  father  was 
not  ;i  very  good  man.  Indeed,  the  whole 
country  side  of  S.-ui  Angela  often  rang 
wit.li  the  reports  of  his  wild  doing's. 
They  told  how  he  drank  too  heavily 
of  the  fine  old  wines  with  which  his 
cellars  were  stocked;  how  he  and  his 
reckless  companions  from  the  great 
citj  of  San  Francisco  rode  furiously  at 
the  hunt  all  day.  and  gambled  for  high 
slakes  all  the  night  through. 
Yet  is  it  also  true  that  in  the  adoring  eyes  of  little 
Hodrigo  himself  there  never  was  a  grander  being  or  a  no- 
bler hero  than  this  same  father  of  his,  who  so  scandalized 
i  In-  good  people  of  San  Angela  by  his  escapades.  Was 
that  father  a  drunkard,  a  gambler,  a  reveller  ?  The  small 
gossiping  neighborhood  of  San  Angela  said  "yes."  most 
emphatically.  But  little  Rodrigo  knew  not  even  that 
such  things  were  said.  To  him  his  father  was  the  kind- 
est and  tenderest  of  parents,  the  inventor  of  most  charm- 
ing tales  about  knights  and  battles  told  in  the  long  sum- 
mer evenings  when  the  father  and  son  sat  together  on  the 
wide  open  veranda,  the  embodiment  of  all  manly  virtues. 
strength,  courage,  and  gentle  courtesy  —  all  this,  and 
even  more,  little  Rodrigo  held  his  father  to  he.  He  could 
not  have  expressed  this  idolizing  love  and  worship  that 
swelled  his  heart,  but  one  read  it  in  the  soft  depths  of  his 
great  dark  eyes  as  he  looked  at  his  father,  in  the  tender 
curves  of  his  beautiful  mouth  as  he  spoke. 

The  two  were  known  among  the  country  people  as  the 
"old  Don"  and  the  "little  Don."  by  way  of  distinction 
merely,  for  the  old  Don  was  still  a  young  man,  being 
little  more  than  thirty  years  old.  The  family  of  De  Ri- 
mas  was  the  last  of  the  old  pure  Spanish  settlers  in  this 
part  of  southern  California.  In  days  gone  by  there 
had  been  many  such  families,  descendants  of  those  first 
Spanish  heroes  and  conquerors  who  had  roved  restless- 
Iv  over  the  whole  world,  to  become  enamored  at  last 
of  the  soft  air  and  lovely  landscape  of  this  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  New  World.  There  had  they  laid  by  their 
armor,  built  themselves  great  palacel  ike  dwellings  among 
the  green  forests,  and  there  they  and  their  descendants 
lived  and  made  merry  in  royal  fashion.  But  gradually 
the  tide  of  American  enterprise  pressed  in  upon  them, 
and  one  day  the  fairy  princes  rubbed  their  eyes  and 
woke  up  to  modern  ideas  of  business.  The  old  estates 
were  sold,  and  most  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  Span- 
ish settlers  of  the  grander  sort  were  lost  in  the  incoming 
tide  of  population  swelling  the  large  cities.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Angela,  as  has  been  said,  only  the  family 
of  De  Rimas  was  left.  They  still  clung  to  their  frown- 
ing stone  mansion,  their  broad  acres  of  tilled  land  and 
miles  of  green  forest,  and  continued  to  live  in  the  old 
grand  style,  with  a  host  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  servants 
and  dependants. 

And  little  Rodrigo  was  in  very  truth  a  fairy  prince. 
for  as  he  stood  and  looked  forth,  a  quaint  little  Old  World 
figure  among  the  dim  shadows  of  his  great  castle  home. 
he-  beheld  hi.s  riches  in  shining  gold  growing  upon  every 
tree  to  be  seen  for  miles  and  miles  around,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  behold.  Nature  herself  with  her  own  cunning 
hand  coined  little  Rodrigo's  gold,  for  the  De  Rimases  own- 
ed the  largest  orange  plantation  in  southern  California. 

Years  before,  when  the  old  Don  was  a  very  young  Don 
indeed,  he  had  come  home  from  Old  Mexico,  bringing 
with  him  a  lovely  bride,  a  ;jiere  slip  of  a  girl,  who  pined 
away  in  the  strange  land,  and  soon  died,  leaving  little 
Rodrigo,  a  large-eyed,  serious  minded  baby,  to  comfort 
the  desolate  young  father.  The  years  had  slipped  away, 


the  old  Don  had  fallen  into  evil  ways,  and  little  Rodrigo 
had  grown  into  a  dreamy  lad  of  ten,  with  one  absorbing 
on.  his  love  for  his  father. 

He  was.  with  all  his  wealth,  a  lonely  child.  Corneta, 
his  old  Spanish  nurse,  who  had  also  been  his  father's 
nurse,  cherished  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nobility  of  the 
De  Rimas  family.  She  brought  up  her  motherless  nurs- 
ling very  carefully,  and  would  never  permit  him  to  play 
with  the  rough  American  farmer  lads  in  the  vicinity. 
He  wandered  through  the  richly  wainscoted  rooms 
of  his  stately  home  like  some  belated  dream  child 
stranded  by  mistake  in  our  busy  modern  time,  and  seek- 
ing always  to  find  his  way  back  into  that  fairy  world  of 
centuries  ago.  Little  Rodrigo  read  much  in  musty  vol- 
umes from  the  ancient  library,  and  he  peopled  a  world 
of  bis  own  fancy  with  brave  knights  who  were  all  like 
his  own  gallant,  handsome  young  father. 

Once,  when  little  Don  Rodrigo  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  baby,  the  father  staggered  from  one  of  his  drunken  rev- 
els into  the  room  where  old  Corneta  was  putting  the  child 
to  bed.  Little  Rodrigo  saw  the  flushed  face,  heard  the 
loud  angry  mutterings,  and  fled  in  terror  to  his  old 
nurse's  bosom.  It  was  the  first  time  the  child  had  ever 
tu i-n ed  from  his  father,  and  the  Don  was  sobered  in  an  in- 
stant. He  gave  the  nurse  strict  orders  to  keep  the  boy 
out  of  sight  when  he  entertained  company,  and  by  no 
means  to  let  him  hear  evil  of  his  father.  Old  Corneta 
wept  bitter  tears  over  the  downfall  of  her  "bonny  boy," 
as  she  still  called  the  Don,  but  she  faithfully  obeyed 
him. 

i  me  bright  day  in  the  golden  California  summer  there 
came  an  unusually  gay  crowd  of  sporting  men  from  the 
city  to  visit  the  handsome  sefior  and  spend  a  hunting 
day  on  the  Don's  estate.  Filippe,  the  Don's  valet,  told  the 
news  to  Fanchetto,  the  house-maid,  and  she  informed 
the  nurse.  So  when  the  yellow  afternoon  sunbeams  fell 
slantingly  upon  the  shining  glory  of  the  orange  grove, 
old  Corneta,  with  a  sigh,  lured  her  charge  away  to  a  cool 
retreat  in  the  dim  old  picture-gallery,  far  from  the  rooms 
where  the  Don  would  bring  his  friends.  Little  Rodrigo 
was  fond  of  the  picture-gallery,  a  long  narrow  hall-like 
apartment  whose  walls  were  lined  with  portraits  of  hand- 
some young  Spanish  cavaliers,  fierce  and  frowning  old 
senors,  and  beautiful  dark- eyed,  rose- lipped  senoras — 
all  dead-and-gone  knights  and  dames  of  the  De  Rimas 
family.  Little  Rodrigo  knew  and  loved  them  all:  he 
had  dreamed  hours  before  each  wonderful  old  portrait; 
they  were  the  companions  of  his  lonely  childhood,  for  old 
Corneta  had  fed  hi.s  fancy  with  many  wild  stirring  tales 
of  his  ancestors'  adventures.  She  had  also  inspired  the 
boy  with  a  quaint  sort  of  dignity  in  that  he  was  the  de- 
scendant of  this  stately  throng — "the  last  of  the  li..u.-,e 
of  De  Rimas,"  she  taught  him  to  say  solemnly. 

Little  Rodrigo  followed  his  nurse  willingly  to  the  pic- 
ture-gallery, and  settled  himself  with  a  book  on  his  knee 
in  a  curious  throuelike  chair  made  of  oak,  whose  arms 
were  huge  carved  griffins.      Corneta  herself  sat  near  a 
window,  at  her  spinning-wheel,  for  old-time  customs  had 
not  yet  passed  away  from  this  Spanish  household  in  re- 
mote southern  California,  and  much  of  the  family  linen 
v,  as  manufactured  on  the  estate.      For  a  long  time  little 
Rodrigo  sat  quite  still  and  dreamed  over  his  book,  while 
old  Corneta  turned  her  wheel  and  sang  quaint  Sp 
ballads   about   the  Don   Rimas   knights  and   their  lady- 
loves in  her  faint  sweet  old  voice.      The  shrill  cry  o 
summer  locust  came   from  the  distance  like  a  soft  mur- 
mur.     Little  Rodrigo   closed   his  book    and   lean 
curly  head  confidingly  against  one  of  the  terrible  < 
griffins. 

"Nursie,"  he  said,  "tell  me  a  story,  please." 

"Ah.  my  darling,  you  have  heard  them  all  Jnaiiy 
times,"  the  old  woman  said,  croouingly.  "  Where,  shall 
I  find  new  ones  for  you?" 
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"Think  hard,  imrsie,"  Rodrigo  coaxed;  "  there  must  be 
one  I  haven't  heard." 

So  the  nurse  paused  for  a  moment  from  her  spinning1, 
with  the  thread  in  her  hand,  and  gazed  about  on  the 
family  portraits  for  inspiration. 

"I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  the  noble  knight  Don 
Bernardo  de  Rinias,"  she  said  at  last,  "  that  handsome  gal- 
lant over  there  in  the  blue  velvet  doublet  whose  dark  eyes 
flash  so  courageously.  He  was  a  grand  and  pious  gen- 
tlemau,  rest  his  soul!  and  it  is  said  he  was  like  a  father 
to  all  his  people  and  household  servants.  But  when  he 
was  young-  he  had  one  great  fault,  and  so  there  befell  him 
the  adventure  which  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  that  he 
might  be  cured  of  this  grievous  sin  and  made  perfect. 
He  was  too  fond  of  his  own  way,  even  in  doing  good, 
and  would  often  refuse  to  heed  the  words  of  the  good 
father  priests. 

"  One  day  the  noble  Bernardo  heard  that  a  vile  plot 
had  been  formed  by  the  Indians  and  the  Mexican  half- 
breeds  to  attack  and  burn  the  village  of  San  Benito,  sev- 
eral miles  away  from  the  De  Rinias  estate.  The  brave 
young  hero  determined  to  go  himself  and  warn  the  inno- 
cent inhabitants  of  San  Benito  of  the  coining  peril,  and 
thus  save  their  lives.  He  would  intrust  this  errand  to 
none  but  himself,  and  started  away  alone  on  his  svviftect 
horse.  '  For,'  he  said,  'one  alone  will  not  be  so  likely 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  as  two  or  more.'  On 
he  rode  till  nightfall,  and  was  Hearing  his  destination 
when  he  wandered  from  the  road  and  lost  his  way  in  the 
bog.  His  horse  plunged  wildly  about,  and  at,  last,  in  a 
frenzy  of  fear,  threw  his  rider  and  rushed  away  into  the 
forest.  Brave  Don  Bernardo's  heart  almost  failed  him 
then,  but  he  struggled  on,  only  to  become  more  hopeless- 
ly mired.  Finally,  his  strength  all  spent,  as  he  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  terrible  bog  mud,  he  prayed 
that  his  sins  might  be  forgiven  and  his  soul  received  in 
heaven.  For  he  saw  that  he  must  die.  When,  lo!  all 
about  him  there  shone  a  wonderful  light,  and  he  looked 
up  and  saw  a  beautiful  little  child  standing  near,  who  led 
an  ass  by  the  halter. 

"'Rise,  Don  Bernardo,'  the  child  said,  and  his  voice 
sounded  like  sweetest  music.  'I  have  come  to  lead  you 
forth  011  your  errand  of  mercy.'  And  Don  Bernardo,  mar- 
velling, stretched  out  his  hands  to  the  lovely  babe,  and 
was  lifted  out  of  the  mire,  and  mounted  the  ass.  The 
child  still  kept  hold  of  the  halter  and  led  the  way  out  of 
the  bog.  When  the  good  knight  at  length  leaped  down 
at  the  door  of  the  monastery  of  San  Benito,  and  turned 
around,  behold,  child  and  animal  had  vanished!  The 
good  fathers  of  the  monastery,  to  whom  he  told  the  tale, 
admonished  him  that  the  child  was  no  other  than  the 
Babe  Jesus,  who  had  come,  with  the  veritable  ass  which 
had  carried  Himself  out  of  Egypt,  to  the  succor  of  Don 
Bernardo  in  the  bog,  and  that  by  that  sign  the  Lord 
would  teach  him  not  to  trust  too  much  to  his  own 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  but  to  lean  more  upon  the  divine 
strength  and  guidance  of  Mother  Church." 

The  shadows  of  evening  had  fallen  all  about  the  little 
boy  in  the  curious  oak  chair  and  the  old  woman  at  her 
wheel  when  the  story  was  finished.  After  one  last  look 
at  the  brave  knight  Don  Bernardo,  with  his  beautiful 
tender  dark  eyes  and  proudly  set  lips,  Rodrigo  let  Corneta 
liMil  him  away  to  his  tea  in  the  nursery. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  Don  and  his  party  returned 
from  the  hunt,  with  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  men, 
the  barking  of  dogs,  and  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs.  But 
little  Rodrigo  lay  peacefully  asleep  in  his  small  white 
bfcjd  and  heard  nothing.  It  was  later  still,  after  the  long, 
elaborate  dinner  served  in  the  stately  old  dining-hall, 
that  the  hunting  party  adjourned  for  wine  and  cigars, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  settled  down  to  their 
usual  game  at  cards.  Notwithstanding,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  loud  talking  and  merry  jesting  as  the  games 


went  on.  The  old  walls  rang  and  rang  again  with 
shouts  of  laughter  as  some  unwary  player  staked  high 
and  lost  all. 

Yet  how  still  it  was  upstairs  in  the  nursery  in  spite  of 
the  merry  din  below!  The  sweet  climbing  roses  nodded 
knowingly  in  at  the  half-open  window.  The  soft  sum- 
mer breeze,  fragrant  with  kisses  stolen  from  the  roses  as 
it  passed  by,  stirred  the  air  faintly  about  little  Rodrigo's 
pillow.  The  long  silver  moonbeams  shone  in  through 
the  old-fashioned  diamond-shaped  casement  panes  upon 
the  little  bed;  it  seemed  as  if  they  longed  to  take  little 
Rodrigo  up  in  their  arms,  to  make  of  him  an  enchanted 
child,  and  bear  him  away  to  fairyland,  where  no  mortal 
sorrow  or  care  could  reach  him.  But  this  they  could 
not  do,  so  they  only  kissed  his  black  curls  softly  as  they 
lay  against  the  pillow,  and  pressed  with  tender  radiance 
upon  his  white  closed  lids.  Little  Rodrigo  lay  and 
dreamed  of  the  noble  Don  Bernardo,  who  was  lost  in  the 
bog-land.  Only  somehow,  to  Rodrigo's  horror,  as  he 
looked,  it  seemed  in  his  dream  that  it  was  not  Don  Ber- 
nardo at  all,  but  his  own,  his  dearly  beloved  father,  who 
struggled  hopelessly  in  the  terrible  mire.  The  anguish 
of  the  dream  well  nigh  woke  the  boy.  In  Rodrigo's  vi- 
sion also  there  suddenly  appeared  the  wonderful  bright 
light,  and  the  Christ  Child  stood  near,  leading  the  ass. 
Then  a  marvellous  thing  happened,  for  Rodrigo  dreamed 
that  the  beautiful  stranger  child  leaned  over  him,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  he,  Rodrigo  himself,  must  take 
the  ass  and  go  forth  into  the  bog  to  save  his  fa- 
ther, and  he  had  stretched  his  hand  for  the  halter 
when  — 

"  Don  Rimas  is  lost,  is  lost!     Don  Rimas  is  lost!" 

A  great  shout  rang  out  and  broke  the  midnight  still- 
ness in  the  nursery.  Little  Rodrigo  sat  up  in  bed  wide 
awake,  his  heart  beating  wildly  and  the  agony  of  his 
strange  dream  still  upon  him.  Again  that  loud  cry — 
"Don  Rimas  is  lost,  is  lost!"  and  the  child  bounded  out 
of  bed  and  followed  the  sound. 

Down-stairs,  in  the  card- room,  all  was  confusion  and 
babble  of  tongues,  for  Don  Rimas  and  a  millionaire  from 
San  Francisco,  named  Bridewell,  had  just  played  a  game 
in  which  a  large  sum  was  staked  against  the  jewel  of  the 
Don's  stud,  his  bonny  brown  mare  Zoe,  and  the  Don  had 
lost.  His  face,  flushed  with  wine,  grew  pale,  and  lie  rose 
hastily  from  the  table  as  the  men  crowded  around  and 
noisily  discussed  the  game.  Suddenly  a  child's  sweet 
voice  rang  out  over  the  din. 

"  Senors,  seiiors!  Is  my  father  lost?  Oh,  tell  me 
where  he  is!  Oh,  good,  kind  seiiors,  if  he  is  indeed  lost, 
I  beg  of  you  let  me  too  try  to  find  him." 

The  men's  voices  died  away  into  awed  stillness  as  they 
turned  their  startled  gaze  towards  the  door  and  beheld 
there  a  little  white-robed  figure,  with  a  beautiful  face 
framed  in  soft  dark  curls.  The  Don,  at  the  sound  of  his 
little  son's  agonized  cry.  shrank  for  a  moment  into  the 
shadow  of  the  curtained  window,  as  if  he  were  ashamed. 
Then  he  stepped  out  quickly. 

"  Rodrigo,  my  son,"  he  said,  tenderly,  in  Spanish,"  thy 
father  is  here.  Be  not  afraid.  Thou  wert  only  dream- 
ing." 

The  child,  with  a  glad  cry,  ran  to  him,  and  hid  his  face 
in  his  father's  bosom.  The  Don  turned,  and  spoke  with 
the  gentle  inborn  courtesy  which  marked  his  proud  old 
race. 

"Senors,  may  I  crave  your  pardon  if  I  leave  you  now 
and  put  my  little  one  back  to  bed?  He  has  been  badly 
frightened,  and  none  but  his  father  can  soothe  him.  He 
has  no  mother,  seiiors.  It  may  be,"  he  added,  "that 
some  of  you  are  weary  after  our  long  day's  hunt.  If  so, 
my  servant  will  show  you  to  your  apartments." 

He  lifted  the  child's  slender  little  figure  in  his  arms, 
and  disappeared  up  the  broad  old  staircase. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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FIM>I\<;   A   >ii.\i;K's  TOOTH. 

li-i     BAENET    PHILLIPS, 

1)0011!      \Vliy,  if  you  came   aemss  the  Koh-i-noor 
diamond,  blazing  and  Hashing  on  the  sidewalk,  big 
enough  1"  trip  you  up,  you  would  nol   have  taken  notice 
of  it."      Thai   was  what  I  had  said  to  him. 

••  Inculcate  habits  of  observation.  Where  are  my 
Spectacles?  Your  ryes  were  made  to  see  with,  your  nose 
to  smell  with,  your  ears  to—  I  >«,  .some  of  yon,  look 
ip  m\  spectacles.  This  way,"  I  continued,  "of  going 
through  the  world  with  all  your  faculties  dormant— you 
say  my  spectacles  are  on  my  head  now;  Why,  so  they 
are.  ID  lii!  sure— is,''  I  concluded,  picking  up  the  thread 
of  my  discourse,  "ruinous." 

Then  the  lad's  uncle  said:  "There  was  once  a  small 
hoy  who  was  lost  in  a  jungle.  There  was  a  tiger,  sure 
enough.  Now  if  the  boy  had  seen  the  tiger,  lie  would 
have  veiled.  It  so  happened  that  he  did  not  see  the 
tiger  nor  did  the  tiger  see  him— he  was  a  very  chubby 
boy— and  so  they  both  escaped." 

I  have  often  wished  that  the  hoy's  uncle  would  not 
make  speeches  like  this, 
which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
never  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

The  way  this  discussion 
had  come  about  was  as 
follows.  About  a  year 
ago  the  boy  had  been  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of 
Indian  arrow-heads,  and 
had  been  shown  some 
good  specimens  found  in 
Long  Island. 

"  If  you  look  sharp  you 
may  come  across  one," 
1  had  said. 

For  months  afterwards 
the  boy  hunted  for  Indian 
arrow-heads.  I  became 
the  recipient  of  a  quarry 
of  assorted  stones,  not  one 
of  which  bore  the  mark 
of  man's  handiwork  on 
it.  Perhaps  the  search 
had  been  made  in  my  gar- 
den or  in  the  neighboring  lots.  I  regret  to  state  that 
the  boy's  faith  in  himself  as  a  discoverer  of  Indian  relies 
was  slight. 

We  had  forgotten  Indian  arrows  when  our  attention 
was  called  to  sharks'  teeth.  A  number  of  sharks'  teeth, 
found  in  the  phosphate  beds  of  South  Carolina,  had  been 
sent  me.  The  smaller  one  which  figures  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  the  largest  of  these,  and  perfect  in  all  respects, 
showing  distinctly  the  serrated  or  sawlike  edges.  The 
boy  wanted  to  know  all  about  sharks  found  in  the 
past. 

"There  were  in  remote  periods,"  I  said,  "sharks  much 
larger  than  those  existing  to-day.  We  know  of  sharks 
in  the  Pacific  fifty  feet  long.  We  are  forced  to  believe 
that  there  exists  a  certain  relationship  between  the  teeth 
of  the  shark  and  his  length.  We  argue  about  such  mat- 
ters or  construct  the  animals  of  the  past  by  the  laws  of  the 
present.  That  is  a  common-sense  principle.  In  the  bogs 
of  Ireland  the  horns  of  elks  have  been  found  which  were 
enormous.  At  once  it  was  decided  that  the  elks  of  a 
former  period  must  have  been  much  larger  than  those  of 
to-day.  Many  years  after  these  horns  were  discovered 
some  parts  of  the  skeletons  of  these  animals  were  dug 
up,  and  what  had  been  a  surmise  was  found  to  be  true. 

"The  sharks,  then,  that   basked   in   the   oceans  of  the 
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past,  whose'  waters  covered  South  Carolina  many  millions 
of  years  airu.  must  have  been  marine  monsters.  They 
existed,  we  think,  before  man." 

"Then  nobody  could  tell  a  fish  story,"  remarked  the 
boy's  uncle. 

I'aving  no  attention  to  this  interruption,  I  went  on. 
"  I  cannot  tell  what  killed  the  sharks.  It  is  probable 
that  the  water  subsided,  ran  off  to  a  lower  level,  or  was 
dried  up.  The  destruction  of  life  must  have  been  wide- 
spread, because  the  remains  of  innumerable  sea  and  land 
animals  are  found  all  mixed  together.  There  must  have 
been  whole  layers  of  dead  creatures,  because  we  find  to- 
day phosphate  beds  of  from  three  or  four  inches  to  three 
fret  thick.  You  can  just  fancy,  if  the  animals  had  been 
alive,  what  an  enormous  bulk  they  had.  Say  you  caught 
a  five-hundred-pound  shark  to-day,  and  left  it  on  the 
bearli,  and  several  millions  of  years  afterwards  somebody 
else  found  what  remained  of  that  shark.  I  can't  guess 
how  much  would  be  the  weight  then.  Maybe  much  less 
than  an  ounce." 

"Awfully  kind  of  those  South  Carolina  sharks,"  said 
the  boy's  uncle,  "and  so  considerate.  They  must  have 

thought  of  making  them- 
selves useful  as  fertilizers 
in  the  good  time  which 
was  to  come." 

"  There  may  have  been 
a  universal  catastrophe 
or  convulsion  of  nature. 
We  do  not  know  how  it 
happened.  We  have  to 
make  theories  and  spec- 
ulations about  it.  By- 
and-by  we  shall  get  at  the 
truth.  This  tooth  which 
comes  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  five  inches  long 
by  four  wide.  It  has 
shrunk  very  much,  and 
must  have  been  bigger. 
It  belonged  to  a  well- 
known  species,  the  Car- 
charonda,  which  swims 
about  to-day.  When  the 
Challenger,  an  English 
ship  which  was  sent  out 
on  purpose  to  make  deep- 
sea  soundings,  hauled  up 
a  24-inch-long  shark  tooth  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
the  scientific  men  on  board  said  it  must  have  belonged  to 
a  shark  36A  feet  long.  Carrying  out  this  law  of  propor- 
tion, then,  this  South  Carolina  tooth  once  set  in  the  jaw 
of  a  fish  which  ought  to  have  measured  73  feet  in  length." 
"When  that  shark  gaped  he  would  have  had  no  trou- 
ble in  swallowing  a  sugar  hogshead  or  a  bale  of  cotton 
lengthways."  It  was  the  boy's  uncle  who  said  that. 

"We  are  to  believe  that  Nature  never  is  sudden  in 
her  movements,"  I  continued. 

"  Not  sudden?"  remarked  the  boy's  uncle.      "  What  do 
you  call  that  Krakatoa  business,  when  an  entire  island 
was  blown  to  smithereens,  and  we  saw  the  dust  of  it  in- 
the  air  for  a  year  or  so  afterwards?" 

"Such    occurrences   are   rare.     Exceptions  prove   the 
rule.      The    changes   the   earth    undergoes    are   gradual. 
Now  think  of  this  as  to  the  lapse  of  time.     Sir  Archibald 
Geikie,  who  is  to  day  the  great  geologist,  has  said 
some  of  the  rocks  made  by  the  settling  of  the  substanc  8 
dissolved  in  the  sea  are  73,000,000  of  years  old  at  the 
least.      But  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  was  careful  to  add  tl 'at 
there  might  be  other  sedimentary  rocks  that  had 
6so,UOO,000  of  years  to  build  up."     I  thought  tl 
silence  the  boy's  uncle,  but  it  did  not. 

"  We  had  a  guessing  class  the  other  day,"  was  what  he 
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said.  "The  best  two  guessers  were  to  win  a  first  and  a 
second  prize.  The  question  was  how  many  beans  there 
were  in  a  gallon  measure.  One  big  boy.  at  a  venture, 
guessed  9876  beans.  Then  a  little  chap  lisped,  'More 
ner  two  beanses.  thir.'  No  one  took  the  first  prize,  but  to 
the  little  fellow  was  awarded  the  second  prize." 


DICK    GORDON'S    MISSION. 

BY   WILLIAM   DKYSDALE. 

the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel." 

This  direction  was  given  to  the  driver  of  one  of 
the  hacks  that   stood   in  Rawson  Square,  in  Nassau,  the 

That  boy's  uncle  is  incorrigible,  and,  Iain  afraid,  has     capital  of  the  Bahamas,  where  the  steamer  from  New  York- 
little  if  any  respect  for  science.      I  do  not  know  how  it     was  just  landing  her  passen'gers.      It  was  given  by  a  bo\ 

who.  although  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  fifteen 


T 


happens,  but  the  boy  always   grins  just  as  soon  as  his 
uncle  begins  to  talk. 

''  There!"  said  I,  as  I  handed  the  boy  the  tooth;  "  now 
fancy  what  force  the  mouth  of  a  shark  had  when  armed 
with  such  terrible  fangs,  for  they  were  not  fixed  solid  in 
the  jaw,  but  he  could  close  these  teeth  or  open  them  at 
will.  They  were,  so  to  speak,  hinged." 

"  Wouldn't  I,  though,  just  like  to  find  a  shark's  tooth!" 
said  the  boy. 

It  was  on  that  occasion  that  I  got  off  the  speech  which 
may  be  read  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

One  day  the  boy  came   home  late  from   school.     He 

appeared  very  much  elated.      He  dragged  from  a  pocket     and  well  polished,  just  a  few  links  of  a  gold  watch  chain 
what  seemed  like  an  irregular  bit  of  stone.      It  did  not     were  visible,  and  there  was  a  small  seal   ring  on  one  of 


or  sixteen  years  old,  was  evidently  travelling  alone:  and 
that  was  mlil.  for  it  is  seldom  that  a  hoy  of  his  age  is  sent 
to  take  a  sea-voyage  without  a  companion. 

But  this  boy  was  able  to  travel  alone.  He  showed  it. 
in  his  self- possessed  manner,  and  in  every  move  he  made. 
Nothing  confused  him,  although  lie  was  in  a  strange 
country  and  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  negroes  who  were 
shouting  themselves  hoarse.  He  was  a  handsome  boy, 
and  remarkably  well  dressed.  Even  the  colored  drivers, 
who  see  more  than  they  get  credit  for,  noticed  this.  His 
clothes  were  in  the  proper  winter  style,  his  shoos  soft 


have  a  definite  form.  "  More  trash,"  I  said  to  myself. 
Then  out  of  the  other  pocket  he  pulled  another  piece 
of  stone.  He  joined  the  two  together,  and  there  was 
nine-tenths  of  an  exceedingly  large  fossil  shark's  tooth. 
The  extreme  point  was  slightly  broken,  and  there  was  a 
fracture  on  the  left  side.  The  tooth  measured  seven 
inches  long  by  five  and  one-half  inches  broad,  being  one- 
half  inch  more  in  breadth  than  the  entire  length  of  the 
South  Carolina  tooth.  I  was  astonished,  and  asked  the 
boy  where  he  had  found  it. 

"  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind,"  he  said.  ''  that  I  must 
find  a  shark's  tooth,  and  shark's  tooth  never  was  out  of 
my  bead.  Coining  from  school  this  morning,  I  went 
through  a  street  where  men  were  paving.  There  were 
several  piles  of  gravel.  In  one  of  them  I  saw  a  black 
thing  sticking  out,  and  I  went  for  it.  It  was  a  shark's 
tooth,  or  a  bit  of  a  shark's  tooth,  sure.  I  could  make 
out  the  enamel  and  the  saw  edge.  But  it  was  only  one 
piece.  I  dug  through  the  pile,  and  just  near  the  bottom 
of  the  gravel,  when  I  was  about  giving  it  up,  I  found 
this  other  piece.  See!  the  two  pieces  join  first  rate.  ( >h. 
how  I  hunted  and  hunted  for  the  last  piece,  so  as  to  make 
it  quite  perfect,  but  I  couldn't  find  it." 

At  once,  with  some  glue,  the  two  pieces  were  joined, 


his  fingers. 

He  gave  the  driver  some  directions  about  his  trunk,  as 
though  he  were  used  to  attending  to  such  things,  and  in  a 
few  moments  was  set  down  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Then 
he  looked  composedly  up  and  down  the  piazza,  which  was 
full  of  Americans,  walked  into  the  office,  and  wrote  his 
name  in  the  register  in  a  hand  as  plain  and  neat  as  ev- 
erything about  him,  "Richard  H.  Gordon,  New  York." 

"  Are  you  alone,  Mr.  Gordon?"  the  clerk  asked. 

"  Yes.  for  the  present,"  the  boy  replied.  "My  father 
may  possibly  be  down  later  in  the  season.  I  should  like 
to  have  a  room  that  you  can  let  me  keep  for  several 
months." 

He  was  soon  settled  in  a  room  to  his  liking,  and  half 
an  hour  later,  when  he  appeared  in  lighter  clothes  better 
suited  to  the  warm  January  weather,  a  knot  of  older 
guests  in  the  hotel  were  trying  to  find  out  from  him  who 
he  was,  who  his  parents  were,  why  he  was  travelling 
alone,  whether  he  had  been  sick,  and,  in  short,  his  whole 
family  history.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasing  customs  of 
Americans,  and  indeed  of  the  people  of  most  nations 
when  they  are  thrown  together  in  foreign  countries. 

Richard  H.  Gordon,  of  New  York,  or,  as  bis  new  ac- 
quaintances soon  came  to  call  him,  Dick  Gordon,  was 


and  so  there  is  a  very  presentable  tooth,  remarkable  for     seemingly  as  communicative  as  boys  of  his  age  generally 


its  size.     The  finder  has  just  worked  out,  from  data  given 
him.  what  ought  to  have  been  the  size  of  the  shark,  and 
lie  figures  it  to  have  belonged  to  a,  crea- 
ture 102  feet  in  length. 

I  have  been  much  puzzled  as  to  the  der- 
ivation of  this  tooth.  The  question  might 
be  solved  if  I  could  find  out  where  the 
gravel  came  from.  It  is  not  likely  that  it 
was  found  in  situ,  or  belonging  to  the  spot. 
Perhaps  the  gravel  was  brought  to  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  where  the  tooth  was  found. 

Now  I  want  it  to  be  understood  that  there 
is  a  moral  in  this  absolutely  truthful  story. 
It  makes  no  difference  when  you  dish  up 
a  moral  whether  it  is  to  be  served  for  the 
special  benefit  of  older  or  younger  readers. 
I  only  want  to  say  that  I  had  deemed  this 
particular  boy  unobservant,  and  I  was 
mistaken.  He  might  not  have  seen  a  clia- 
1,'iond,  because  he  was  not  familiar  with  it, 
b.'it  he  did  find  a  shark's  tooth  in  a  very 
unusual  place.* 

*  Measnrin!.'  a  column  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
the  tooth  found  in  Brooklyn  (the  larger  of  the  two 
shown  in  the  illustration)  is  exactly  two-thirds  tin- 
lentil '  of  the  column. 


"My  father  is  Gordon,  the  jeweller,  in  Maiden  Lane." 


' 
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he  modestly  -aid.  in  answer  I"  many  sly  (|ncstions.  "I 
have  been  a  little  under  the  weather  for  some  time,  and 

he  thoiiL'ht  a  few  months  in  Nassau  mighl  do  me  good. 
llatner  a  slow  place,  though,  don't  yon  think  '." 

||e  said    it    MI    liii'ely.  and    \vas  always  so   good-natured 
lhal    piMi|iie   ilid    not    notice    that    this   was   all 
..,>!   nut  of  him.      He  seemed  willing  to  tell  ev- 
erything lie  knew,  Inil  lii"  informalioii  never  got  beyond 
Gordon,  tlie  Maiden    Lane  jewel  ler.  and   a    few   montlis   in 
Nassau    for   Ills    liealth.       When    one    old   gentleman    Said 

thai     lie    knew    Goi'd f    Maiden     Lane     well,  and    had 

deal!  with  him  for  years,  hick  chuckled  inwardly,  but 
onlj  said,  politely,  that  he  was  glad  to  meet  a  friend  of 
his  father's. 

In  less  than  a  week  Dick  (iordon  was  known  to  every- 
body in  the  hotel,  and  everj  body  liked  him.  When  there 
were  picnics  or  sailing  parties  or  drives  over  to  Southwest 
liav.lhey  were  not  complete  unless  l>ick  Gordon  wen! 
along,  particularly  when  the  young  ladies  went.  It 
must  be  said  for  Dick  that  be  did  not  court  this  popular- 
ity in  the  slightest  decree:  on  the  contrary,  he  tried  to 
avoid  it;  but  he  was  so  handsome,  lie  was  always  SO 
neatly  dressed,  he  was  so  brig-lit,  so  good-natured,  and  al- 
ways so  extremely  polite,  it  was  not  bis  fault,  nor  theirs 
either,  if  people  always  took  a  fancy  to  him. 

It  was  on  the  12th  of  January  that  he  landed  in  Nas- 
sau, and  by  the  first  week  in  February  Dick  Gordon  had 
seen  all  the  "sights"  of  the  island,  and  always  in  the  best 
company  from  the  hotel.  He  had  called  with  a  party  at 
fne  Government  House,  and  so  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  in- 
vited to  the  Governor's  next  ball.  He  had  danced  beau- 
tifully at  the  hop  in  the  hotel.  He  kept  his  own  boat 
and  colored  boatman,  took  frequent  drives,  had  fresh  or- 
anges and  flowers  brought  to  his  room  every  morning, 
spent  money  when  it  was  necessary,  and  so  conducted 
himself  that  everybody  said  of  him,  "  Fine  boy  that  young 
Gordon;  son  of  Gordon,  the  Maiden  Lane  jeweller,  you 
know." 

Then  the  steamer  came  in  again. 

Everybody,  nearly,  from  the  hotel  was  down  at  the 
wharf  to  see  the  new-comers  land,  and  when  that  excite- 
ment was  over,  they  waited  about  the  post  office  for  their 
letters.  There  was  one  for  Richard  H.  Gordon,  and  he 
•went  back  to  the  hotel  to  read  it.  It  was  not  a  cheering 
letter  evidently,  for  when  landlord  Morton  passed  him  in 
a  retired  corner  of  the  piazza  a  few  minutes  later,  Dick's 
face  was  such  a  picture  of  misery  that  the  landlord 
stopped  to  comfort  him. 

"  No  bad  news  from  home,  I  hope,  Dick,''  said  the  laud- 
lord.  Everybody  called  him  Dick  now. 

"As  bad  as  possible,  Mr.  Morton,"  Dick  answered,  sor- 
rowfully. "It's  not  necessary  to  make  it  generally 
known,  but  you  must  know  it  sooner  or  later.  This  letter 
tells  me  that  my  father  has  failed,  and  I  am  left  here 
without  any  funds — without  even  money  enough  to  get 
home." 

'•  Oh,  never  mind  that  part  of  it,  my  boy,"  said  the  good- 
natured  landlord,  patting  him  on  the  back.  "Your  bill 
doesn't  amount  to  much,  and  I'll  see  that  you  get  home 
all  right." 

"  1  couldn't  let  you  do  that,  Mr.  Morton,"  Dick  replied; 
"though  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  me  not  to  go  home, 
as  things  are  at  present.  I  should  rather  find  something 
to  do  here  in  Nassau  to  make  a  living  till  my  father  gets 
on  his  feet  again." 

Mr.  Morton  smiled.  "I'm  afraid,"  he  said,  "that  a 
young  fellow  of  your  sort  would  find  it  rather  hard  to 
make  a  living  in  Nassau.  Is  there  anything  you  know 
how  to  do?" 

"Oh  yes,"  Dick  quickly  answered,  brightening  up  at 
the  idea.  "I'm  pretty  well  posted  in  the  jewelry  busi- 
ness. Perhaps  I  could  find  something  to  do  at  that." 


"  Well,  (hat's  something," said  Mr.  Morton.  "There's 
Adams  \  Ackerley,  the  jewellers,  in  Bay  Street,  who  had 
a  voiiiiL''  American  clerk  several  years  ago.  They  have 

:i   | I  deal   of  American  custom  in   the  ,\\  inter,  and  you 

might  be  of  use  to  them.      I  know  Adams  very  well,  and 
I'll  speak  to  him  about  you,  if  you  like." 

"  I  should  he  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Mor- 
ion."Dick  replied.  "I  have  money  enough  to  pay  my 
bills  to  the  end  of  the  week,  and  I  want  to  make  myself 
independent  as  soon  as  possible." 

Though  landlord  Morion  was  as  kind  and  sympathetic 
as  possible,  the  story  of  the  sudden  failure  of  Dick's  fa- 
ther seemed  to  him  just,  a  little  hit  suspicious,  and  he  did 
something  that  he  had  not  thought  of  doing  before.  He 
went  into  the  ollice,  and  found  the  G  pages  in  the  New 
York-  Directory  that  lay  on  the  desk.  There  were  plenty 
of  Gordons  there,  and  plenty  of  Maiden  Lane  jewellers, 
but  no  Gordon  a  jeweller  in  Maiden  L: 

"  1'hew!"  he  said  to  himself.  "That's  the  first  one  of 
those  fellows  I've  ever  had  here.  The  boy  has  stolen 
some  money  somewhere,  and  has  reached  the  end  of  his. 
pile  already.  However,  I'll  tell  Adams  the  whole  story, 
and  lie  can  do  as  he  likes  about  it." 

Mr.  Adams  was  not  disposed  at  first  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  polite  and  handsome  boy  from  New  York; 
but  when  Mr.  Morton  told  him  about  the  imaginary 
Maiden  Lane  jeweller,  and  bis  suspicion  that  Dick  was  a 
young  thief  who  had  spent  all  his  stolen  money,  he  took 
a  greater  interest  in  the  story. 

"Send  the  boy  down  and  let  me  see  him,"  he  said. 
"If  he  understands  the  business,  he  may  be  useful  to  me 
this  winter.  And  if  he  is  a  thief,  which  I  don't  much 
doubt,  he'll  find  no  chance  to  work  his  light  fingers  here. 
You  know  he  couldn't  get  off  the  island  in  any  case,  even, 
if  lie  did  get  anything." 

Curiously  enough,  the  belief  that  Dick  was  a  smart 
young  thief  was  what  made  Mr.  Adams  willing  to  treat 
with  him.  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  was  no  greater 
scoundrel  in  the  West  Indies  than  this  same  tall,  slen- 
der, dark-faced,  smooth-tongued  Adams,  the  jeweller.  He 
had  seen  something  of  Dick,  and  knew  what  a  bright  boy 
lie  was,  and  he  reasoned  that  the  theft  of  which  he  had 
undoubtedly  been  guilty  would  put  him  in  his  power,  and 
Dick  could  thus  lie  made  useful  in  the  hundred  disgrace- 
ful transactions  he  had  constantly  on  hand.  So  the  result 
of  the  interview  was  that  Dick  was  engaged  to  work  for 
Adams  &  Ackerley  through  the  winter  for  his  board, which 
was  not  princely  pay;  and  Mr.  Adams  intended  that  the 
engagement  should  last  much  longer. 

At  first  the  news  of  Dick's  difficulties  made  a  great  sen- 
sation in  the  hotel.  More  than  one  wealthy  American 
went  down  to  Adams  &  Ackerley's  store,  and,  calling 
Dick  aside,  said  to  him: 

"See  here,  Dick,  my  boy,  this  is  very  brave  in  you  to 
set  right  to  work-.  But  it's  not  necessary  for  you  to  do 
it.  you  know.  I'll  advance  the  money  to  take  you  home, 
and  you  can  pay  me  when  you're  able." 

These  kind  people,  of  course,  did  not  know  of  the  sus- 
picion that  Dick  was  not  honest.  But  Dick's  only  reply- 
was  a  polite  refusal  to  accept  any  assistance.  He  would 
take  care  of  himself,  he  said,  and  help  his  father  if  he 
could. 

All  went  smoothly  enough  in  the  jeweller's  store  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  Dick  got  his  first  experience  of  his 
new  master's  pleasing  disposition.     There  were  two  other 
boys  in  the  store  of  about  Dick's  age,  both  very  dark  in 
complexion,  both  dressed  in  cheap  cotton  suits,  and  hot 
without  shoes  or  stockings.      These  boys  slept  in  an  a 
room   in   Mr.  Adams's  house,  over  the  store  (for  part; 
Ackerley  was  little  more  than  a  chief  clerk),  and  the  : 
ting  up  of  a  cot  bed  for  Dick  in  their  room,  and  the  f 
ing  him  from  the  same  dishes  of  rice  and  grits  and   '.ish 
that  they  ate,  did  not  make  his  keep  expensive. 
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One  evening1  Dick  was  looking  through  his  trunk  that 
stood  by  the  side  of  his  little  bed,  and  as  he  lifted  out  one 
of  his  stylish  suits  he  saw  something1  glitter  in  a  corner 
of  the  trunk.  He  picked  it  up,  and  round  that  it  was  an 
expensive  gold  watch  that  certainly  did  not  belong  to 
him.  In  an  instant  he  recognized  it  as  one  that  he  had 
seen  in  a  case  in  the  store. 

The  sight  of  it  staggered  Dick  for  a  moment.  It  w;is 
too  plain  that  somebody  was  trying  to  ruin  him.  No  one, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  had  been  in  the  room  but  the  other 
boys  and  himself;  and  one  of  the  other  boys  must  have 
put  that  watch  in  his  trunk  to  get  him  into  trouble. 
While  he  was  trying  to  think  it  out  he  heard  a  step  on 
the  stairs,  and  before  he  could  move  almost,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Mr.  Adams  burst  into  the  room. 

"Gordon,"  he  began,  in  a  severe  tone,  "a  very  un- 
pleasant thing —  What — what's  this?"  lie  gasped,  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  watch,  which  still  lay  in  Dick's  hands. 
"Why,  that's  the  watch  that's  been  stolen  from — 

"Yes,  sir,"  Dick  interrupted,  "it  was  in  my  trunk.  I 
just  found  it  there,  and  was  about  to  take  it  down  to  you. 
I  saw  that  it  was  one  of  your  watches,  but  I  have  no  idea 
who  put  it  in  my  trunk." 

"You  lying  young  scoundrel!"  Adams  cried.  "Here 
is  the  stolen  watch  in  your  hand,  and  you  admit  that  it 
was  in  your  trunk."  And  he  seized  Dick  by  the  arm  and 
gave  him  such  a  violent  jerk  that  the  watch  almost  fell 
out  of  his  hand.  "  You're  a  thief,  sir!  A  lying,  sneak- 
ing, miserable  young  thief!  If  I  did  you  justice,  I'd  send 
for  an  officer  and  land  you  in  jail  inside  of  half  an  hour. 
I'll  tell  you  something  about  yourself,  young  man," 
he  began  at  length.  "It's  no  secret  to  tell  you  that 
you're  a  thief.  I  know  what  brought  you  to  this  isl- 
and." 

"You'd  be  rather  surprised  if  you  really  (lid  know!" 
Dick  thought  to  himself,  but  did  not  say  so. 

"I  know,"  the  jeweller  continued,  "all  about  the 
money  you  stole  before  you  came  here;  I  know  why  you 
want  to  stay  here;  I  know  all  about  you;  I  have  only 
to  open  my  mouth  to  send  you  to  prison.  But  I  don't 
intend  to  do  it,  because  I  am  going'  to  make  you  useful 
to  me.  Now  we  understand  each  other.  You're  either 
my  man,  to  do  as  I  tell  you,  or  you're  a  jail-bird.  And 
I'm  not  going  to  have  any  more  of  your  airs  here.  Pull 
off  those  tine  clothes  and  put  on  these;  you  shall  dress 
like  the  other  boys,  and  walk  a  straight  mark."  The 
jeweller  got  up  as  he  spoke,  took  down  from  a  hook  a 
white  cotton  suit  belonging  to  one  of  the  other  boys, 
and  threw  it  at  Dick.  "You're  a  fine  gentleman,"  he 
continued,  "  but  I'll  soon  make  a  finer  one  of  you.  Oft' 
with  your  shoes  and  stockings,  sir!  you're  no  better  to 
go  barefoot  than  the  other  boys.  You're  a  son  of  Gor- 
don, the  great  Maiden  Lane  jeweller,  are  you?  Well, 
then,  there  is  no  Gordon  a  jeweller  in  Maiden  Lane.  Oh, 
I  know  you !" 

"  I  never  said  my  father  was  a  great  jeweller,"  Dick 
replied,  as  he  was  taking  off  his  shoes.  "  I  said  he  was  a 
jeweller  in  Maiden  Lane,  and  so  he  is;  he  works  for  one 
of  the  big  firms  there." 

"And  you  came  down  to  Nassau  to  spend  his  day's 
wages,  did  you  ?  That's  a  fine  story.  But  I've  heard 
enough  of  your  talk.  You  know  your  place  now;  see 
that  you  keep  in  it." 

The  jeweller  slammed  the  door  after  him  and  went 
down  the  stairs,  saying  to  himself  as  he  went:  "Now  I 
have  the  youngster  well  under  my  thumb.  He  thinks  I 
know  all  about  the  New  York  business,  and  I'll  have  no 
•trouble  with  him." 

"  I  think  I  kept  my  temper  pretty  well,"  Dick  thought 
to  himself,  as  he  looked  at  the  novel  clothes  he  had  put 
oi-i,  his  bare  feet,  and  almost  laughed  at  his  comical  ap- 
pearance. "But  the  mystery  of  the  watch  is  solved,  at 
any-  rate." 


From  the  minute  that  Adams  walked  into  the  room 
Dick  had  been  satisfied  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  put 
the  watch  in  the  trunk.  But  how  to  satisfy  anybody 
else  of  it  was  a  difficult  question.  He  sat  down  on.  the 
bed  to  think  it  out,  being  in  no  hurry  to  appear  in  public 
in  his  Nassau  clothes;  and  presently  Tom  Aldrieh,  one 
of  the  other  boys,  came  in. 

"Tom,"  Dick  said,  at  a  venture,  "  I  believe  Mr.  Adams 
accused  you  of  stealing  some  of  his  property  a  short  time 
ago,  didn't  he:'" 

"  Y-e-s,"  Tom  stammered,  looking  very  much  surprised. 
"he  did." 

"Found  the  stolen  things  in  your  room,  didn't  he?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Tom:  "but  I  didn't  put  them  there; 
upon  my  word  I  didn't." 

•'And  he  accused  Will  Thompson  in  the  same  way,  I 
think." 

"Yes." 

"Found  the  goods  in  his  room,  too?" 

"  Yes."  Tom  answered. 

"  That's  all  right!"  Dick  exclaimed.  "  He  planted  one 
of  his  watches  in  my  trunk  to-day,  and  came  into  the 
room  just  as  I  found  it.  That  trick  might  work  once, 
but  it  would  hardly  go  down  with  a  jury  three  times  in 
succession.  You  needn't  worry  about  it  nor  speak  about 
it  to  any  one,  for  it's  all  right." 

Dick  took  the  terrible  accusation  against  him  very 
coolly.  The  idea  of  meeting  his  former  hotel  friends 
when  dressed  in  cheap  cotton  clothes  worried  him,  some- 
how, more  than  the  charge  of  theft.  But  he  was  spared 
that  mortification,  for  Mr.  Adams  next  day  modified  his 
orders  so  much  as  to  let  him  wear  his  own  clothes  in  the 
store  and  when  he  went  into  the  street.  It  might  drive 
away  his  American  customers,  he  thought,  to  see  Dick 
barefooted  and  ragged. 

For  weeks  Dick  worked  faithfully  in  the  store,  and  put 
up  patiently  with  all  his  employer's  taunts  and  suspicious 
and  brutal  treatment.  He  ate  boiled  rice  for  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper  as  though  lie  liked  it,  slept  on  his 
little  canvas  bed,  and  was  so  intelligent  and  industrious 
that  even  Adams  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  was  the 
best  boy  he  had  ever  had  in  the  store.  Every  day  some 
rascally  transactions  came  under  Dick's  eye, but  he  avoided 
them  as  much  as  he  could,  and  shut  his  eyes  to  what  he 
could  not  prevent.  Before  two  months  passed,  Adams 
actually  began  to  pay  him  a  dollar  a  week  besides  his 
board. 

One  branch  of  the  business  Dick  was  particularly 
good  at.  Adams  &  Ackerley  bought  great  numbers  of 
pearls  from  the  native  fishermen— pearls  that  were  found 
often  in  the  shells,  pure  white,  pink,  sometimes  brown. 
A  few  of  these  they  sold  to  the  American  visitors  for 
from  $5  to  -$25  each,  though  they  paid  the  poor  fishermen 
only  a  few  shillings  each.  Sometimes  four  or  five  were 
bought  in  a  single  day,  sometimes  more  than  a  dozen, 
and  they  were  all  kept  carefully  in  a  little  jewel-box  in 
the  safe. 

Dick  soon  became  such  an  expert  in  handling  these 
pearls  that  Mr.  Adams  let  him  buy  them  in  his  absence 
(never  paying  more  than  eight  English  shillings,  though, 
for  the  finest  pearl),  and  he  knew  that  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  them,  worth  thousands  of  dollars,  in  the  little 
box.  "Strange,"  he  often  said  to  himself,  "that  he 
should  let  such  a  thief  as  he  calls  me  go  to  his  safe  and 
handle  his  pearls."  But  the  pearls  continued  to  come  in  ; 
every  day  the  box  grew  heavier. 

"What  does  Mr.  Adams  do  with  all  these  pearls  he 
buys?"  Dick  casually  asked  Tom  Aldrieh  one  day.  "He 
only  sells  a  few  to  the  Americans,  and  there  are  hundreds 
in  the  box." 

"Takes  them  to  New  York,"  Tom  answered.  "He 
goes  up  in  the  first  steamer  in  May  every  year  to  sell  his 
pearls  and  buy  new  goods.  The  pearls  are  the  most 
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profitable  pavt  of  the  business,  I  believe.  I  guess  they 
don't  pay  much  duty  when  they  go  into  America,"  and 
Tom  shut  one  eye  and  looked  wise. 

By  the  last  summer  that  arrived  in  April.  Dick  received 
a  letter  that  made  him  a  gentleman  uf  leisure  au'ain. 
Exactly  what  the  letter  said  he  did  not  explain:  but 

there  was  a  draft  in  it,  and  Dick  had  plenty  of  m< y. 

Mr.  Adams  was  inclined  to  oppose  his  leaving,  and  hint- 
ed that  if  he  went,  he  might  be  arrested  for  stealing;  but 
Dick  coolly  replied  that  he  knew  too  much  about,  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  business  to  be  interfered  with,  and  Mr. 
Adams  saw  the  force  of  the  answer. 

With  money  in  his  pockets  again,  110  work  to  do,  and 
his  old  room  in  the  hotel,  Dick  soon  became  the  same 
handsome  smiling  boy  that  he  had  been  at  first. 
He  enjoyed  a  week  more  of  this  life  before  ihe  steamer 
s:nled,  driving,  fishing,  and  having  the  fresh  oranges  and 
rs  in  his  room  every  morning.  Then,  by  a  eurious 
coincidence  he  and  Mr.  Adams  sailed  for  New  York  in 
the  same  steamer.  11  was  not  so  strange,  eilher.  because 
that  was  the  only  steamer  there  was  to  go  in,  and  also 
because  Dick  had  carefully  timed  all  his  arrangements  so 
as  to  go  in  the  same  ship  with  his  old  cmplover. 

When  the  Cii'iifnri/nx  (which,  as  all  Ihe  \\orld  knows. 
is  the  name  of  the  Nassau  sleameri  ivae'ned  her  wharf  in 
New  York,  Dick  was  a  little  nearer  the  gangway  than 
Mr.  Adams,  and  he  was  lirst  ashore.  He  went  boldlv  up 
to  the  first  Custom  house  ollicer  lie  saw — very  confident  1  v. 
indeed,  for  so  young  a  boy  and  put  into  his  hands  an 
unsealed  official-looking  envelop".  From  this  envelope 
the  customs  officer  took  a  letter  and  read  as  follows: 


U.  S.  CUSTOMS. 

POKT    OF    Nl-'.W    YOUK. 

COLLECTORS  OFFICE,  May  8,  18 — . 
Tn  mill  Ciixtdiiin  Inspector  of  this  Port: 
Tliis  note  «  ill  be  lianiled  yon  by  Richard  H.  Gordon,  who  is  in 

tllr   Ben  ici'   ill'  this  department. 

Mr.  (Jen-don  will  |><>'mt  out  to  you  a  person  who  is  suspected 
of  smuggling  into  the  country  valuable  goods  in  small  parcels. 

You  will  carefully  examine  the  clothing  and  baggage  of  the 
person  so  designated,  and  in  case  any  undeclared  dutiable  goods 
arc  found,  you  will  detain  the  person,  and  notify  me  at  once. 


Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

The  story  of  Dick's  visit  to  Nassau  is  told  when  this 
Idler  is  read.  He  was  a  young  customs  detective,  and 
every  step  he  took  had  been  carefully  planned.  His 
running  .short  of  money,  his  employment  by  Adams.  who 
had  long  been  suspected  of  smuggling,  his  mastering  the 
secrets  of  the  pearl  business,  had  all  been  thought  out 
beforehand.  It  would  be  interesting1  to  describe  liovir 
furious  Adams  was  when  the  inspectors  examined  him 
in  Dick's  presence,  and  how  they  found  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  pearls  sewed  into  the  lining  of  his 
clothes,  and  how  he  spent  several  days  in  Ludlow  Street 
jail,  and  had  to  pay  some  hundreds  of  dollars  in  fines. 

11  So  Adams  was  goiinr  to  arrest  you  for  robbing  him. 
was  he?'1    the    Collector    laughed  when  he  shook  Dick's 
hand  later  in  the  day  and  congratulated  him  on  tin1  sui 
cess  of  his  mission.      "He  didn't  know  that  he  was 
ing  w  ith  the  smartest  boy  in  New  York,  did  he;     I  fan    y 
the  papers  you  had  in  your  pocket  would  have  seen    \    >u 
clear  of  anv  charge  he  could  have  brought  against 


DEFENCE    OF    THE    PRIVATEER    "GENERAL    ARMSTRONG." 


BY  J.  O.  D  AVIDSON. 


VXTHF.X  tin-  United  States  declared  war  against  Great  Britain 

VV     in    I-I-J.   because    that    country   persisted   in    impressing 

•.UN  ri''.-in  sailors  into  her  service,  this  country  had  hardly  a  <!'>/- 

gates  in  I  In-  regular  navy  to  light  all  of  England's  fleets. 

nl  a   line  merchant   service,  however,  with  plenty  of  Hue 

-   :  ml  1'n  siili'iit  Mailison  announced  that  all  those  wishing 

(ii     inn  i  heir  craft  into  ships  of  war  could  do  so  by  applying  for 

1 9    if  niarc|ue  aud  reprisal." 
J'  nndreds  of  craft  of  all  kinds  were  immediately  gotten  ready, 


guns,  small  anus,  and  crews  were  put  on  hoard,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  ocean  was  covered  with  sloops,  schooners,  brigs,  and 
ships,  all  llying  the  American  llag,  and  lient  on  capturing,  burn- 
iin;.  or  making  prizes  of  England's  vessels  vi  herever  found  ou  the 
high  seas. 

It  was  riot  expected  at  first  that  these  private  armed  ships  or 
"privateers"  would  be  able  to  do  much  damage  against  the  en- 
emy's regular  men-of-war,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  they  held 
their  own  in  many  a  well-fought  battle.  So  many  of  the  English 
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,  id  thc\  capture  tli. -it  the  otliers  did  not  dare  to 
venture  from  port  unless  heavily  armed,  and  insurance  charges 

hccame  xi  high    MS  In   almost    destro.N    col ere till'  SIM  ;    Mllll 

BO  In. lil  and  skilful  diil  onr  swifl   little  ships  I. ec.nne  by  contin- 
ued success  ih:ii  MI  his i  ilii-.v  iliil  not  hesitate  to  do  battle  against 
,-   of  the  enemy's  ship-  MI    a    nine. as  I  am  about   t<>  re- 
late. 

one  nf  thcsi'  lit  tlr  In  in  n-ts  (if  1 1  ic  ocean,  a  brig  cailcil  I  In-  Gen 
•  mi/,  sailed  from  the  port  of  New  V..rk  mi  the  1'tli  of 
September.  1-1  I.  She  was  ciiiniiiMiiilcil  liy  Captain  Samuel  C. 
1,'eid.and  had  six  gnus.  The  nielli  she  sailed  she  was  chased 
h\  a  line-i.f-liattle  ship  and  frigate.  Inn  escaped  ihcm  both. 
The  next  day  she  csehanged  shots  willi  a  frigate  iii  ilie  most 
saucy  manner,  and  escaped  again.  In  this  way  she  cruised 
a  I  ii  >nt  tin-  ocean,  making  pri/es  and  aniio.\  in;;  the  foe,  until  the 
26th,  when  she  put  into  l-'ayal  to  obtain  water,  intending  to  leave 
again  the  next  morning. 

This  w  as  in. I  to  he,  howc\  er.  for  as  evening  set  in  the  British 
naval  brig  Curiiiitioii,  frigate  lloln.  and  ship  of  the  line  1'luitlii- 
i/i-iii-t.  that  were  on  their  way  lo  assisl  (ieneral  I'akriiham  in 
Ins  MI  lack  on  (ieneral  Jackson  at  Xc\v  <  irlcans,  also  came  in  for 
n-ater. 

Captain  Reid  thought  himself  safe  from  attack  ill  a  friendly 
porl,  but  soon  rt'ali/.ed  his  mistake,  for  as  the  moon  (which  was 
full)  rose  he  could  see  the  I'.rilish  war  ships  lowering  their 
boats  and  preparing  to  attack  him. 

In  his  letter  home  after  the  ha  tile  lie  describes  the  light,  that 
1  hen  ensued  as  follows  : 

••After  dealing  for  action,  we  got  under  way,  and  began  to 
sweep  further  into  the  harbor.  Being  now  eight  o'clock,  as 
soon  as  we  saw  the  boats  approaching  we  let  go  onr  anchor  and 
prepared  to  receive  t  hem.  1  hailed  them  repeatedly  MS  they  drew 
near. I. nt  ihe\  felt  no  inclination  to  reply.  Sure  of  their  game, 
they  only  pulled  up  with  greater  speed.  I  observed  the  boats 
were  well  manned  and  apparently  as  well  armed,  and  as  soon 
MS  they  had  cleverly  cot  alongside  we  opened  our  lire,  w  Inch 
was  as  soon  returned;  but  meeting  with  rather  a  warmer  recep- 
tion than  they  had  probably  been  aware  of,  they  very  soon  cried 
for  quarter,  and  hauled  oft'  with  about  twenty  killed  and 
wounded. 

•'About  9  P.M.  we  observed  the  brig  towing  in  a  large  licet  of 
boats.  At  length  at  midnight  they  all  came  on  in  one  direct 
line,  keeping  in  close  order,  and  we  plainly  counted  twelve  boats. 
At  a  proper  distance  we  opened  our  tire,  which  was  warmly  re- 
turned from  their  carronades  and  small  arms.  The  discharge 
from  our  Long  Tom  rather  staggered  them,  but  soon  they  ga\e 
three  cheers  and  came  on  most  spiritedly.  In  a  moment  the\ 
..led  in  gaining  onr  bow  and  .starboard  quarter,  and  the 
word  was  •  board.'  Our  great  guns  being  useless,  we  attacked 
them  sword  in  baud,  together  with  pikes,  pistols,  and  mus- 
ketry, from  which  our  lads  poured  on  them  a  most  destructive 
lire. 

"  They  made  frequent  attempts  to  gain  our  decks,  but  were  re- 
pulsed at  all  times  and  at  all  points  with  great  slaughter,  which 
terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of  t  he  enemy  and  loss  of  many  of 
their  boats.  Two  of  them  belonged  to  the  Hutu,  and  were  liter- 
ally loaded  with  their  own  deMil." 

Finding  that  the  privateer  could  not  be  taken  by  boats,  the 
lirilish  then  brought  their  large  ships  close  to,  where,  after  an- 
other .spirited  light,  in  which  one  of  the  ships  was  much  dam- 
aged by  the  privateer's  guns,  it  was  seen  that  the  odds  against 
her  were  too  great,  and  she  must  either  surrender  or  go  down. 
She  was  therefore  scuttled  and  the  crew  escaped  to  shore.  In 
this  gallant  light  the  Americans  lost  two  killed  and  seven 
wounded,  while  the  enemy,  attacking  with  41)0,  lost  1'JO  killed 
and  Kill  wounded,  and  their  lied  was  detained  a  week,  so  that 
they  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  save  (ieneral  1'akcnhani  from 
defeat. 

When  the  l.iig  sank  her  Long  Tom  gnu  went  to  the  bottom. 
Siime  lime  ago  it  WMS  reeo\  cicd.  Mud  Portugal  lias  presented  it 
to  the  I'nited  Slates.  It  will  be  sent  to  I  he  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  where  we  all  may  see  it.  and  call  to  memory  the  brave 
deeds  of  the  crew  who  made  the  defence  of  the  <!<  HI  ral  Arm- 
strong. 


THE    NEW    J 

MRS.  FORESTER.  "  Look  at  the  new  moon  over  there,  Ken- 
dall." 

KENDALL.  "Is  that  real  I  \  a  new  moon,  mamma,  or  is  it  the 
old  one  made  over  again  .'" 


"SOMEBODY." 

P.Y    KATHARINE   PYLE. 

"1AT'IIKN  1  \v:is  a  little  girl.  I  was  not  at  all  a  happy, 
I  \  healthy,  chocrl'iil  child;  I  was  sickly  and  nervous, 
start  ing  .-it  shadows.  dreading1  the  dark,  and  loving1  better 
to  sit  with  the  grown  people  and  listen  to  their  talk  than 
to  join  in  the  plays  of  1113-  Ill-others  and  sisters.  Of  course 
there  was  a  gn-ai  deal  in  the  conversations  of  the  grown- 
up people  wliieli  1  eoukl  not.  understand,  but  I  never 
thought  of  asking-  explanations,  but  used  to  brood  and 
wonder  over  what  I  heard  until  my  mind  was  full  of  the 
strangest,  most  I'.-inta  -.tic  ideas. 

There  were  in  our  family,  besides  myself,  six  other 
children:  Davy  and  Kelly,  Humphry,  the  twins,  and 
Eliza.  Then  our  aunt  Jessie  used  to  spend  months  at  a 
time  with  us. 

Of  course  in  such  a  large  family  of  active  children 
things  were  always  being  torn  or  upset,  and  almost  every 
day  would,  be  hoard  the  cry,  "Somebody  has  broken  an- 
other cup,"  or  "  Somebody  has  been  at  my  lunch-hag,"  or 
''Somebody  has  upset  the  water -pitcher,"  and  once, 
when  our  dog  Towzer  came  in  with  his  head  cut  and 
bleeding,  they  said  "Somebody"  had  struck  him  with  a 
stone. 

So  gradually  in  my  childish,  fantastic  thoughts 
"Somebody  "  grew  to  have  a  distinct  and  dreadful  perso- 
nality, ami  whenever  that  name  was  mentioned,  I  would 
feel  a  cold  thrill  of  mingled  interest  and  terror  run  up 
and  down  my  back. 

There  was  one  little  incident  that  settled  the  belief  ill 
this  bogy  more  (irmly  in  my  mind  than  ever.  It  was  a 
windy  winter  night,  and  my  mother  was  undressing  me 
hefore  the  nursery  lire,  when  Nelly  came  rushing  in  with 
wide,  scared  eyes  and  Hying-  hair,  crying  that  she  was 
sure  somebody  \\  as  out.  on  the  porch  roof,  for  she  had 
seen  a  face  looking  in  at  her  through  the  window. 

My  mother  set  me  down  in  the  little  rocking-chair  and 
went  out.  to  investigate  matters,  and  I  can  remember  how 
I  sat  there  trembling,  and  listening  so  hard  that  all  my 
life  seemed  in  my  ears,  and  how  the  nursery  clock  ticked 
and  the  fire  cracked,  and  what  a  strange  shadow  the  lamp- 
light made  just  behind  the  bookcase!  "Suppose  Some- 
body should  open  the  door  and  peer  in  at  me,"  I  thought, 
"rolling  his  dreadful  eyes,  what  should  I  do?  Where 
should  I  hide  ?"  When  my  mother  returned  I  was  trem- 
bling so  that  she  thought  I  had  caught  cold,  and  I  had 
aconite  and  extra  bedclothes,  and  a  light  burning  in  my 
room  all  night. 

It  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  week  after  this  oc- 
currence that  I  was  awakened  in  the  dead  of  night  by  a 
sudden  thud  of  something  soft  and  heavy  upon  the  floor 
of  my  room.  I  raised  my  head  and  listened.  Something 
was  moving-  about.  I  could  hear  it  stirring  among  my 
clothes;  soft  feet  crossed  the  floor,  and  then  one  of  my 
shoes  was  upset.  The  fire  had  burned  too  low  to  give 
any  light,  and  the  room  was  in  total  darkness.  Suddenly 
from  the  chair  beside  the  table  gleamed  upon  me  two 
eyes,  green  and  shining.  Somebody  had  come  for  me  at 
last.  The  thought  that  it  might  be  the  cat  never  dawned 
upon  me,  but  I  dived  under  the  bedclothes  and  lay  there 
trembling,  and  sullVring  such  agonies  as  only  a  nervous 
child  can  sull'er,  until  at  last,  worn  out  with  terror,  I  slept, 
and  when  1  woke  again  it  was  morning,  and  the  cheerful 
sunlight,  was  pouring  into  the  room. 

That,  afternoon  I  went,  out  to  walk  with,  mamma  and 
Aunt  Jessie.  It  was  late  when  we  came  home,  and  as 
the  twilight  deepened,  remembrances  of  the  terror  of  the 
night  before  began  to  weigh  upon  me,  until  at  last  I 
could  hear  il  no  longer,  but  under  the  shelter  of  the  twi- 
light I  confided  to  my  mother  that  I  was  sure  Somebod  >• 
had  been  in  my  room  the  night  before. 

Aunt   Jessie,  walking   at  the   other  side,  my  hand    in 
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hers,  was  listening  too.  "Oh  yes,  Christie,"  she  said, 
cheerfully;  "I  was  that  Somebody  who  was  in  your 
I-IMIIII.  I  came  in  just  after  you  went  to  bed,  and  crept 
about  as  quietly  as  I  could.  I  thought  you  were  asleep 
all  the  while,  you  sly-boots." 

At  first  I  thought  Aunt  Jessie  must  be  joking,  but 
when  I  looked  at  her  I  saw  that  though  she  was  smiling, 
she  quite  meant  what  she  said.  I  cannot  describe  the 
sensation  of  fear  and  unreality  that  came  over  me;  that 
Aunt  Jessie,  our  own  dear  Aunt  Jessie,  who  told  us  fairy 
tales  and  played  with  us  and  made  our  dollies  such  beau- 
tiful frocks,  should  be  a  Somebody.  As  I  gazed  at  her  in 
the  gathering  dusk  her  face  looked  strange  and  pale,  and 
I  remembered  her  tales  of  the  witch  women  who  seemed 
sn  bright  and  fair,  and  when  you  went  behind  them  they 
were  all  hollow,  like  dough-troughs. 

And,  alas !  it  was  not  only  a  passing  fear  that  I  felt,  but 
these  morbid  feelings  clung  to  me,  a  dull  and  heavy  op- 
pression, for  days  and  days.  I  no  longer  drew  my  little 
rocking-chair  close  to  Aunt  Jessie's  side  as  she  and  mam- 
ma sat  at  their  sewing.  I  no  longer  begged  to  sit  in 
her  lap  when  she  began  to  tell  her  beautiful  stories,  but 
moped  in  a  corner  by  myself,  and  eyed  her  askance.  In 
short,  I  acted  so  strangely  that  one  day.  when  Aunt  Jes- 
sie came  into  the  room  where  I  was  sitting  alone,  she 
drew  me  to  her,  and  taking  me  upon  her  lap,  she  asked 
me  gently  what  was  the  matter;  had  she  done  any- 
thing to  hurt  my  feelings  ? 

Her  voice  was  so  soft  and  her  face  so  loving  that  all 
my  evil  imaginations  melted  away  like  mists  before  the 
sun,  and  flinging  my  arms  about  her  neck,  I  sobbed  out, 
"  Oh,  Aunt  Jessie!  you  said  you  were  the  Somebody  who 
came  into  my  room  that  night,  and  I  thought  you  were." 

'-'  Why,  so  I  was,"  said  Aunt  Jessie,  very  much  puzzled. 
"I  have  come  into  your  room  several  times  at  night. 
Surely  you  are  not  angry  at  that."  She  began  to  ques- 
tion me  further,  but  muttering  something  about  going  to 
find  mamma,  I  slid  from  her  arms  and  ran  out  of  the 
room. 

So  my  absurd  imaginations  still  tormented  me,  poison- 
ing my  thoughts,  taking  the  pleasure  from  Aunt  Jessie's 
visit  for  her,  I  think,  as  well  as  myself,  and  making  me 
very  unhappy  indeed. 

At  last  (it  was  just  after  Aunt  Jessie  had  gone  home)  I 
fell  ill.  I  had  the  measles.  It  was  while  I  was  sick  this 
time  that  quite  a  new  idea  of  Somebody  was  brought  be- 
fore me.  Somebody  did  so  many  kind  little  acts.  Some- 
body sent  me  jelly;  Somebody  put  some  roses  in  my  little 
vase  while  I  slept.  I  heard  my  mother  tell  Somebody  to 
keep  John  and  Eliza  quiet  while  my  head  was  aching. 
I  wondered  and  wondered  over  this.  What  did  it  mean? 
Were  there  good  Somebodies  as  well  as  bad  ones?  It  was 
very  strange. 

Nelly  was  to  go  to  boarding-school  that  fall,  and  I  was 
still  ill  when  the  time  came  for  her  to  leave  home.  My 
mother  was  very  anxious  to  go  on  with  her,  and  see  her 
comfortably  settled,  but  she  did  not  like  to  leave  me.  I 
beard  her  discussing  it  with  papa  one  evening  when  they 
thought  I  was  asleep. 

"I  think  you  might  very  well  go,"  said  papa,  "now 
that  Christie  is  getting  better  every  day." 

"Still,  I  hardly  like  to  leave  her  alone,"  mamma  ob- 
jected. 

'Why,"  said  papa,  "she  won't  be  alone.  We  will 
manage  it  so  that  somebody  will  always  be  with  her.  I 
am  sure  Jessie  would  be  willing  to  come,  and  then  you 
surely  would  feel  satisfied." 

"Yes,"  mamma  answered,  "  if  Jessie  can  arrange  her 

-  so  as  to  stay  here  while  I  am  away,  I  shall  feel  my 

jirl  is  happy  and  well  taken  care  of." 

Aunt  Jessie  came  to  take  charge  of  me,  and  mamma 

\\viit  off  with  Nelly  to  school.     She  was  away  a  week, 

an  d  a  very  happy  week  that  was  to  me  in  spite  of  her  ab- 


sence. Aunt  Jessie  had  never  been  so  sweet  and  gentle 
and  kind;  never  had  she  told  me  more  beautiful  fairy 
tales;  never  had  she  entered  with  so  much  spirit  into 
playing  tea  party  with  me,  or  my  favorite  game  of  "  Pre- 
tend," and  by  the  time  mamma  came  home  it  seemed  to 
me  I  loved  Aunt  Jessie  even  better  than  I  ever  had  before. 
So  it  was  lhat  Somebody  ceased  to  be  the  dread  and 
bogy  of  my  childish  days.  But,  strange  to  say,  though  I 
long  ago  outgrew  my  childish  fear,  never  yet  have  I  heard 
of  aii y  piece  of  unpleasant  gossip,  of  any  mischief  or  quar- 
rel but  Somebody  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  it;  bat  I  ln'ii 
never  has  there  been  any  noble  action  or  deed  of  unself- 
ishness that  Somebody  has  not  had  a  hand  in  it. 


BY  KATE  COTHEAL  BUDD. 

IF  you're  so  turrible  anxious  to  have  a  new  suit, why 
don't  ye  go  earn  the  money  for  it?  I've  a  dozen 
uses  for  every  red  cent  I  have."  The  scolding  voice 
ceased  as  Aunt  Pheezy  plunged  the  big  ladle  deeper  in 
the  boiling  soap-kettle,  sending  out  a  cloud  of  unsavory 
steam  that  filled  the  old  kitchen,  and  drove  Joe  out  in  a 
hurry. 

"There  is  no  hope  of  school  for  me  this  winter,  that's 
certain,"  sighed  the  lame  boy  to  himself  as  he  glanced 
down  ruefully  at  his  miserable  clothes,  only  held  togeth- 
er by  the  numerous  patches. 

Like  a  swarm  of  tormenting  imps  his  troubles  rushed 
over  him.  How  much  he  had  suffered  in  the  long,  long 
years  since  his  father  died,  leaving  the  little  cripple  de- 
pendent on  Aunt  Pheezy  !  The  loveless  life,  the  skimpy 
fare,  the  endless  chores,  and  the  old  woman's  nagging 
tongue  had  been  bitter,  but  this  last  trial  was  worst  of  all. 
To  hear  all  "the  fellows"  talking  of  studying  with  the 
new  teacher  from  York  when  he  must  stay  away  on 
account  of  his  wretchedly  thin  clothing  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.  And  he  could  not  possibly  find  work  now. 
for  the  farmers  nearby  did  not  like  to  employ  a  lame  boy. 
Even  in  summer  he  had  seldom  found  a  chance  to  earn 
a  quarter,  weeding  or  picking  fruit. 

From  force  of  habit  he  found  himself  wandering  down 
the  hill  to  the  beach.  The  sun  was  setting  in  a  blaze  of 
glory.  His  last  rosy  beams  danced  in  a  broad  pathway 
across  the  water,  and  lighted  up  the  picturesque  confu- 
sion of  the  old  ship-yards,  the  rickety  sheds,  and  weather- 
beaten  boats  hauled  up  on  the  railways  for  repairs.  The 
carpenters,  quick  to  hear  and  heed  the  six-o'clock  whis- 
tles, were  reaching  for  the  coats  and  dinner-pails  hanging 
on  the  low  pollard  willows.  One  or  two  were  collecting 
armfuls  of  clean  bits  of  pine  to  kindle  the  goodvvife's 
fire  at  home.  Merry  chaffing  remarks  passed  from  one 
to  the  other  as  they  disappeared  up  the  well-worn  path- 
way. One  tall  young  man  marched  gayly,  shouting  a 
popular  song  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

Swedish  Jan  was   still  busv.  outlining'  a  name  on  the 
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of   a    small    sloop         \    liny    shaving    furled    a\\ay 
from  Hie  slender  t""]  lie  held  m  his-  hand.      As  .Id.-  stood 

watching,   llii'    name    EleanOJ     appcari-cl.   eaeli    letter    sur 
.  icaiily  cut    gl'OO  -  < 

"There!   that's  all  readj   to  be  gilded  to  morrow,"  said 

man.       Turning  ID  replace  llie  iDid   in   his  IMIX   lie  saw 
Joe  at  liis  elbow.      "  Wliat  brinirs  ye  here  ID  niyht,  lad  .''' 

Joe.  encouraged  by  llie  kindly  tune,  poured  out  his 
I  rouliles  and  beyyed  fur  work. 

"Nay,  laddie,  'tis  too  hard  for  ye  here,"  lookin g  ]iil  \  - 
in<r]y  at  the  crooked  lilt  le  figure.  "Stay!  I've  an  idea. 
Here's  I  he  parliiii:  tool  ye  saw  me  iisin.if  just  now.  Ye're 
clever  at  \\  liiltlin^  and  can  draw.  Can't,  ye  manage  to 
do  a  lii I  of  carving  thai  would  sell  up  at  the  villager  I've 
yot  an  old  V  tool  here  that  I'll  make  ye  a  present  of. 
It's  worn  down  till  it's  most  too  short  for  my  big  lingers, 
hut  it  will  (it  yours  Mrs!  rate.  See;  you  must  push  it 
through  the  wood  in  this  \vay.  Let  it  cut  out  the  pencil 
mark  quiii  evenly.  Here's  a  smooth  square  piece  of  pine 
that  will  just  do  for  a  table-top.  Take  it  home  with  you, 
draw  a  few  ivy  leaves  on  it,  cut  them  out  neatly,  and 
bring  it  back  again  to  me." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Jan;  you  are  the  only  real  friend  I 
have,"  cried  the  boy,  as  he  hurried  home  with  his  trea- 
sures. All  that  evening,  by  the  light,  of  the  kitchen  fire, 
he  practised  cutting  lines  on  an  old  starch-box  cover. 
At  first  it  was  difficult  to  push  the  parting-tool  across  the 
grain;  he  found  it  necessary  to  sharpen  the  steel  often 
on  his  little  oil-stone;  but  his  fingers  soon  learned  the 
knack  of  cutting  a  fine  even  line. 

The  next  morning  he  toiled  like  a  small  steam-engine, 
feeding  chickens,  drawing  water,  and  chipping  kindling, 
until  Aunt  Pheezy's  eye  could  see  no  task  left  undone. 
Then  he  plucked  a  branch  from  the  ivy  that  overran  the 
side  of  the  old  house,  and  betook  himself  to  a  sunny  cor- 
ner of  the  wood  shed.  Laying  the  ivy  gracefully  on  his 
board,  he  fastened  it  down  flat  with  a  few  pins,  and  traced 
each  leaf  and  stem  on  the  clean  white  wood  with  a  lead- 
pencil.  It  took  him  all  the  rest  of  the  day  to  cut  out  his 
pencil  marks,  hut  late  in  the  afternoon  he  carried  it  down 
to  Jan. 

"Well  done,  laddie;  that  looks  nice.  Now  I  will  mix 
a  little  of  this  walnut  stain  with  turpentine  in  this  old 
can,  and  you  may  paini,  overall  your  design  inside  the 
lines  with  this  little  brush.  See  ;  the  tine  groove  that  you 
have  cut  prevents  the  brown  from  spreading  beyond  it. 
When  you  get  through,  stand  it  tip  under  the  shed  to  dry." 

The  next  day  at  noon-time  Joe  went  again  to  the  shore, 
for  he  knew  that  Jan  would  then  have  a  few  minutes  to 
spare  for  talking.  Mr.  Brown,  the  "boss. "as  the  men 
called  him,  never  allowed  idlers  about  the  yard  to  hinder 
his  men  during  workiiiy  hours. 

Jan  was  eating  his  dinner,  carelessly  balancing  him- 
self meanwhile  on  the  end  of  the  long  horizontal  beam  to 
which  the  horse  was  attached  when  it  was  necessarv  to 
draw  a  vessel  out  of  the  water  on  one  of  the  railways. 

"  There  are.  two  hollies  for  you,  Joe,  up  yonder  on  the 
shelf.  Briny  them  here  with  your  (able-top,  and  I'll 
show  you  how  to  polish  it.  See;  I  pul  just  a  little  of  the 

shellac  varnish  on  this  pie '  !anton   Manuel,  and  rub 

it  on  the  wood  with  a  circular  motion.  [t  absorbs  it  very 
fast  at  first,  as  this  pine  is  so  porous  Now  it  is  getting 
rather  sticky ;  1  must  dip  my  linyer  in  the  oil  and  touch 
the  wood;  that  will  help  to  spread  the  varnish  smoothly/' 

"  How  beautifully  it  brings  out  the  grain  of  the  wood 
and  the  colors!"  said  Joe.  admiringly.  "  It  looks  exactly 
like  a  wreath  of  walnut  inlaid  in  (he  yellow  pine." 

£"es;   a    good   bit  of  what  folks  call  inhning  is  done 
in  this  same  way.     Now  leave  your  board  to  dry  until  to- 

ITOW  where  no  dust  can  fall  on  it,  then  varnish  it  two 

or  three  times  ayaiii.  There's  the  whistle;  I  must  get  to 
my  work  again.'' 

The  ne.\t    morniii".-  Joe   rubbed   his  board   lightly  with 


"DO  "  sand  paper  until  it  was  quite  smooth,  then  gave  it 
three  vigorous  rubbings  with  the  varnish,  touching  the 
surface  with  oil  as  it.  became,  sticky.  He  allowed  half 
an  hour  between  each  rubbing  for  the  varnish  to  dry. 

When  he  carried  the  brightly  polished  table-top  to 
show  Jan  at  mid-day,  the  man  exhibited  it  to  Mr.  Brown, 
telling  him  at  the  same  time  something  of  the  bov's  slorv. 

"Needs   i •>,  does  he?     Why,   (his  (able   will    just 

suit  my  daughter's  parlor.  I  will  give  it  to  her  for  a 
birthday  present  ;  t  hat  is.  if  you  can  contrive  legs  for  it  in 
time.  Here's  a  dollar  for  the  lad.  Tell  him  he  is  wel- 
come to  work  at  the  little  bench  in  the  shop,  and  he  mav 
help  hi  nisei  f  to  anything  he  can  find  in  the  heap  of  odds 
and  ends  in  the  corner." 

Overjoyed  at  this  kind  treatment  from  Mr.  Brown, 
Joe  set  to  work  with  redoubled  ardor.  When  the  table 
was  presented  to  Miss  Brown  she  shared  her  father's  in- 
terest in  the  boy,  and  secured  several  orders  for  him 
among  her  friends. 

The  first  thing  he  made  was  a  blotting-book.  the  covers 
of  which  were  formed  of  two  pieces  of  cedar  ten  inches 
wide  and  twelve  long.  On  each  he  cut  three  irregular 
chrysanthemums.  After  the  boards  were  varnished  he 
glued  to  them  a  piece  of  light  blue  felt,  twenty  inches 
wide  and  twelve  long,  for  a  lining,  forming  a  book. 
Leaves  of  blotting-paper  were  then  tied  in  with  blue  satin 
ribbon  to  match,  the  ribbon  ending  in  a  bow  at  the  back. 
The  reddish-brown  of  the  cedar  with  its  dark  chrysanthe- 
mums formed  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  pale  blue.  He 
made  several  blotters  of  different  designs  ;  two,  of  line 
white  pine,  were  decorated,  one  with  violets,  the  other 
with  wild  roses.  Both  were  varnished  with  bleached 
shellac  to  keep  the  wood  light  in  color.  One  was  lined 
with  violet  cloth,  the  other  with  pink. 

Good-natured  Jan  sawed  out  a  dozen  photograph-frames 
for  him  one  evening.  Joe  sand-papered  them  nicely,  and 
decorated  them  in  the  same  way.  These  found  a  ready 
sale;  and  Joe  earned  enough  money  before  school  began 
to  buy  not  only  a  pretty  blue  suit,  but  a  heavy  overcoat 
and  shoes. 

The  first  day  he  appeared  in  them  at  school  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  boy.  The  eager  interest 
he  took  in  his  studies  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
new  teacher,  himself  a  young  man  just  past  boyhood,  and 
fresh  from  college.  With  many  a  long  talk  out  of  school 
hours,  and  many  an  inspiring  look,  he  encouraged  the  lit- 
tle cripple. 

The  boy  still  continued  to  do  his  simple  carving,  for 
finger- work  did  not  interfere  with  brain-work;  so  prob- 
lems and  picture-frames,  grammar  and  glove-boxes,  were 
finished  at  the  same  time  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 

His  first  bit  of  decoration  was  a  marvellous  tobacco-box 
for  Jan,  covered  with  an  ingenious  tracery  surrounding 
mermaids,  dragons,  and  all  sorts  of  queer  beasts,  copied 
from  one  of  Mr.  Smithers's  books. 

The  teacher's  high  opinion  of  Joe's  talent  prompted 
him  to  send  one  of  the  boy's  graceful  designs— a  panel 
over  which  trailed  a  riotous  Virginia-creeper — to  a  friend 
who  was  enyayed  in  decorating  the  interior  of  houses  in 
the  city.  He  employed  many  skilled  workmen  in  the 
various  branches  of  his  business,  and  often  lamented  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  best  work  into  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners. 

'"Why  cannot  some  of  our  bright  American  boys  per- 
fect themselves  in  a  trade  as  these  Italians  and  French- 
men do?"  he  would  often  say.  "Here's  our  good  gold 
going  into  (heir  pockets,  while  our  young  men  are  half 
starving  themselves  behind  counters  in  order  that  they 
may  be  dressed  up  like  gentlemen  with  nice  white  hands." 

In  I  his  -,l  rain  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Smithers,  offering  at  the 
same  time  to  give  Joe  a  year's  course  at  a  school  for 
manual  training,  if  his  health  permitted.  So  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  the  teacher  departed  for  his  city 
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Joe  went  with  him.      Aunt  Plieezy,  when  it  was  revealed      The  Judge,  who  knew  more  when  asleep  than  most  folks  when 

to  her  that  she  was  about  to  lose  her  willing  little  slave,  awake, 

was  full  of  doleful  prophecies.      Even  Mr.  Smithers  felt     Put  011  his   gown,  his   legal  frown:  "What's   the   defence  you 

many  misgivings  as  to  the  boy's  powers  of  endurance,  make?" 

but,  to  every  one's  surprise,  he  soon  began  to  grow  stronger.     A  glib   excuse    the    rogue    began,  all   based   on    the    assump- 

Newly  roused  ambition  whispered  to  him  that  even  a  lit-  tiou 

tie  cripple  might  do  something  to  make  the  world  richer     That    he   had  need   of  goats'  milk   fresh,  to  cure  him  of  con- 

and  more  beautiful.      He  has  now  been  working  busily  sumption. 

for  many  months  at  the  Training-School.      His  lameness 

will  not  allow  of  his  undertaking  all  of  the  branches,  but     The  crowd  demurred;   the  magistrate  maintained   a  calm   po- 

he  excels  in  designing,  modelling,  and  his  favorite  wood-  sition  ; 

carving.     Visitors  to  the  school  look  with  admiration  at     "His    tale    I    shall    investigate;    call    in    the    High    Physi- 

the  rich  garlands,  the  birds,  and  cherubic  faces  which  grow  cian  !" 

under  his  small  but  skilful  fingers.    His  keen-edged  chisel     The  High  Physician  grumbling  came,  "Just  at  the  point,"  be 

often   rests  a  moment  as  he  dreams  of  the  happy  time  K(l\(], 

when,  his  course   finished,  he  will   be  free  to  follow  his      "Of  finding  out  a  method  to  make  bullets  out  of  bread!" 

own   fancy,  and  produce  wonderful  pieces  of  furniture 

and  charming  panellings  and   balustrades   rivalling  the     He  gruffly  bade  the  rogue  stand   forth,  and  show   (and   hold) 

masterpieces  treasured  in  European  palaces.  his  tongue  ; 

He  gave  him  prods  professional  about  the  northeast  hiDg. 

"I  see,"  said  he,  "'twixt  yon  and  me,  consumption's  signs;    I 
think, 

Consumption,    the    old-fashioned    kind,    of    victuals    and    of 
drink." 


Thereat  the  rogue,  whose  game  was   up,  in  brazen  speech  did 

tell 

That,  after  all,  he  stole  the  milk  just  for  a  litth-  sell! 
(I  blush  full  red  to  use  such  terms  e'en  to  my  nearest  friend; 
I  do  it  merely  as  a  means  to  reach  my  story's  end). 

"If  this  be  so,"  the  Judge  replied,  with  magisterial  ease, 

THE  goats'  milkman,  the  goats'  milkman  came  piping  thro'  "Give  him  a  little  cell  at  once,  as  little  as  you  please!" 

the  lanes,  The  men-at-arms,  who  stood  at  hand,  then  thrust  the  rogue  iu 
And  all  the  children  joyful  ran  to  hear  his  mellow  strains;  chains, 

His  can  was   brightest   burnished  brass,  but  oil,  his  heart  was  Whereby  he  had  imprisonment,  with  labor,  for  his  pains. 

gold  ; 

Did  he  not  fill  the  children's  cups  as  full  as  they  could  hold?  The    goats'   milkman,  in    simple  phrase,  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion, 

No  wonder,  then,  the  good  townsfolk  gave  him  adoring  looks!  The  good  dog  wagged  his  tail  both  ways,  at  close  of  the  trans- 
His  blouse  was  coarse,  but  very  clean,  like  those  you  meet  iu  action. 

Looks;  And  all  were  glad  to  leave  the  court,  especially  the  goats, 

He  milked  his  goats  upon  demand;  he  never  heard.  1   \vis.  Who  said,  "How  juicy  old   boots   are    compared    with    'Legal 
Of  wily  milk  examiners  and  their  analysis.  Notes'!" 

One  morn,  I  know  not 
why,  the  dog  that 
ever  watch  did  keep 

Upon  the  gamesome,  glee- 
ful goats  fell  suddenly 
asleep. 

The  greatest  rogue  in  town 
was  there,  and  stole 
some  milk  and  ran; 

But  soon  was  caught ;  men 
liked  him  not,  they 
loved  the  goats'  milk- 
man. 


The  rogue  would  fain  his 
act  explain  ;  the  peo- 
ple cut  him  short; 

-iid  they,  ''Bring  goats 
and  dog  and  can,  we'll 
take  the  case  to 
court!" 

All  entered  court  with 
greatest  awe — except, 
indeed,  the  goats, 
Vl,o  blandly  ate  up  eight 
stray  tomes  of  valued 
"Legal  Notes." 


"i  SEK,"  SAID  HE,  "'TWIXT  you  AND  ME,  CONSUMPTION'S  SIGNS." 
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A    STORI    OF    MONKEYS. 

••  rpllK  oth.-r  clay,  w  hen  we  went  to  Central  Park,"  began  the 

I       Historian,  "mamma  look   UN  in!"  llir  monke\    ho 

•  •nan  was  a_;e,l  1m.      Sin-  spoke  as  •  IS    any 

other    Ilislnri: I"   that    age,  perhaps    '€   M)    tli:m   some  older. 

]{,n    thi    '  In   liud   fault.       It   was    because   In-   I'linml 

i  hat  they  i-allfd  liini  a  crilir. 

••  Which  other  ilay  .'"  In-  asked,  sharply,  glaring  fiercely  at  the 
rian. 

Tin:  Hisiuriaii  gasped. 

••  Wh\      Hail  day.     Tin-  <lay  we  went." 

-Then  il   was  l'i 'i <  ila\ .  anil  nut  iln-  otlier,"  said  ihf  Critic. 

"I. suppose  it  was,"  began  tin-  Historian,  cautiously. 

••  \\'hv  didn't  you  sa\  sn,  then?" 

"Well— I  did!" 

••  \o.  you  didn't.  Vim  said  the  oilier  day.  Now  yon  confess 
it  was  Ilitil  day.  Do  be  exact.  Begin  again.  Which  day  was 
it?  Think!" 

••1  believe  it  —  was — Saturday,''  slowly  said  the  Historian, 
looking  guilty. 

"Yes.  Il  "•".«  Saturday,"  said  a  small  buy  who  had  been 
«  ailing  for  a  rhani-r  to  sa\  it. 

"Exactly—Saturday!  Thai's  hrttrr.  Xow  we  can  proceed. 
What  did  vm  do  at  Cenlial  Park.'" 

"We  went  to  the  monkey-house,"  repeated  the  Historian, 
taking  heart  again. 

"  The  monkeys'  house,  you  raeau,  of  course." 

'•That's  what  they  call  it  — the  monkey-house,"  put  in  the 
small  boy. 

••  That  w  ill  do,  thru.      ('•«  on." 

"And — oh.  the  mouke\s!  They  were  awfully  funny."  went 
on  the  Historian,  with  a  rush,  hoping  to  get  through  this  time. 
"They  bad  their  dinner  while  we  were  there — apples  and  ear- 
rots,  in  a  pail !" 

'•All  in  the  sa pail  .'" 

"Why — yes.  The  man  took  them  all  out  of  one  pail.  He  bad 
a  big  pail — full !" 

"You  mean  a  lug  pailful." 

"That's  what  1  said." 

"No,  yon  said  a  big  pail — full." 

"Well — now  1  say  it  is  pain-full!"  shouted  the  Historian, 
driven  to  desperation. 

The  Critic  groaned,  and  dropped  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor. 
The  Historian  and  the  small  boy  decided  to  pour  a  glass  of 
water  down  his  back,  but  In  recovered  in  time  to  prevent  them. 

"You  may  go  on  as  soon  as  I  feel  better,"  he  said,  IV'  bl\. 
"When  one's  small  sister  turns  - 

Words  failed,  but  the  Historian  was  gracious. 

"I'll  go  on  if  you  won't  interrupt  me  any  more."  she  said. 
"The  monkeys  were  very  glad  indeed  to  get  their  dinner.  They 
chatted  and  shouted  and  hung1  to  the  bars  of  the  cage  when 
they  saw  the  man  coming'.  They  were  a \\ful  greedy,  though. 
Each  monkey  got  as  many  pieces  of  apple  as  he  could  hold  in  all 
his  four  paws,  and  held  on  to  the  rest  while  he  ate  one  piece,  so 
the  other  moukeys  couldn't  get  them." 

"I low  selfish!"  muttered  the  Critic. 

"Yes.  Then-  was  one  littie  monkey  that  was  sick.  Some 
other  monkey  had  bitten  his  arm." 

"  How  unkind  !"  sighed  the  Critic. 

"Yes.  And  while  we  were  looking  at  him  the  man  who  ga\e 
them  their  dinners  came  along  with  something  in  his  hand  thai 
looked  like  a  crab  net." 

"  A  cnili  at  t !   nonsense !" 

"Yes.it  did.  Only  the  net  part  was  made  of  coarse  shift"  like 
a  eotfee  bag.  He  opened  the  door  at  the  back,  and  got  into  the 
monkey-cage.  All  I  he  monkc\s  shrieked  and  jumped  about  as 
if  they  were  terribly  frightened.  The  man  tried  to  catch  the 
sick  monkey  with  his  net.  He  Hopped  il  about  like  you  do 
your  biittcrlly  net.  He  got  the  little  monkey  under  il  .several 
times,  but  he  always  wiggled  out  again.  Twice  the  man  caught 
him  on  the.  floor,  and  when  he  did  that  he  rubbed  the  net  about, 
as  if  tlie  little  monkey  was  holding  on  to  the  boards  and  lie 
couldn't  get  him  loose.  And  the.  littlo  monkey  jabbered  and 
cried  all  the  time." 

"  Well  ?" 

"Well,  at  last  the  man  caught  him,  and  shook  him  down 
into  the  crab  net,  and  twisted  ihe  handle  around  to  roll  up  the 
upper  part  so  the  monkey  couldn't  get  out." 

The  Critic  was  interested  in  spite  of  himself. 
"What  were  they  going  to  do  with  the  monkey?" 
"Take  him  upstairs  and  cure  him." 


"  I  asked  the  man,  and  he  said  they  would  put  a  poultice  on 
his  arm,  and  bandage  it  up.  Ami  I  asked  him  if  the  monkey 
wouldn't  tear  off  the  bandage,  and  he  said,  'No.'  He  said 
monkeys  knew  belter.  They  were  very  sensible,  be  said.  He 
said  this  monkey  would  keep  the  bandage  on  until  his  arm  got 
well.  He  would  know  it  was  meant  to  cure  him.  He  said  they 
would  keep  him  in  a  cage  by  himself  until  he.  was  quite  well." 

"  What  else  did  you  see  there  .'"  asked  the  Critic,  after  a 
pause. 

••  .Not  very  much  else.  We  came  away  after  that.  There  were 
some  cunning  little  monkeys  in  the  corner  cage.  They  were 
marmosets." 

••  They  were — trlml  .'" 

•'Marmosets,"  repeated  the  Historian,  looking  startled.  She 
had  forgotten  that  the  ( 'i  it  ic  was  a  critic.  "  Marmosets.  That's 
what  the  man  said." 

••  lie  said.  •  .Man/insets.'  He  didn't  say.  •  Mar-mar-sets!'  Who 
iu  the  world  would  sav,  '  Mar-mar-  sets '!'  unless  it  was  a 
chicken  !" 

"A  chicken!"  repeated  the  Historian  and  the  small  boy, 
faintly. 

"  Yes,  a  chicken!  A  chicken  might  remark,  ' Mar-mar-sets !' 
But  nobody  el>e  upon  this  earth  would  say  such  a  tiling!" 

And  having  covered  himself  with  glory,  the  Critic  sailed  out 
of  the  room.  EVA  LOVETT. 


THE   YOUNG    LETTER -WRITER. 

OW1NU  to  my  profession,  and  perhaps  my  warm  sympathy 
with  young  people,  scarcely  a  day  passes  but  my  mail 
contains  some  letters  from  young  girls  or  boys,  often  from 
those  of  "  larger  growth,"  asking  advice  as  to  some  calling  to 
pursue — some  method  of  life,  of  "etiquette,  morals,  or  manners" 
— and  in  many  instances  such  questions  as  "Is  this  letter  all 
right  .'"  or  "How  ought  I  to  address  a  letter  ?"  or  "  What  do  you 
think  of  ni\  handwriting  ?"  occur,  furnishing  me  text  now  for  a 
little  talk  on  what  is  really  an  important  branch  of  education — 
teller  or  note  writing. 

A  well-advised  and  cultivated  old  lady  in  Washington  said 
to  me  once.  "  ,s',',i)ic  me  n  letter /rum  it  ii-omnii,  ur  let  me  dhie  with  her, 
inn!  I  ifill  lell  you  ji"<t  how  */«•  him  heen  lirouglit  up."  Not,  mind 
yon.  dear  girls,  how  good  or  gentle  or  womanly  she  might  be, 
since  the  most  untutored  peasant  could  often  iu  such  respects 
set  an  example  to  the  most  celebrated  leader  of  fashion  ;  but 
what  my  old  friend  meant  to  imply  was  that  social  training 
could  be  determined  by  the  habits  of  the  table,  or  the  methods 
and  forms  used  in  correspondence. 

A  few  simple  rules  .should  be  borne  in  mind  for  guidance, 
whether  in  a  letter  or  a  note.  In  the  tirst  place,  there  is  the 
manner  of  address.  Begin  any  note  or  letter  to  an  acquaintance, 
or  a  person  to  whom  you  write  for  a  favor,  an  inquiry,  an  auto- 
graph, etc.,  "  Dear,  etc.,  etc."  The  "dear"  is  a  mere  matter  of 
social  form,  as  meaningless  as  any  commonplace  society  phrase, 
but  accepted  by.  the  best  authorities  as  correct.  If  writing  an 
order  to  a  woikman  who  is  to  be  employed,  or  if  answering  a 
note  or  letter  addressed  iu  the  third  person,  use  that  formula, 
i.e.,  "  Miss  (or  Mrs.) —  —would  like  A.  B.  to  come  here  at  9  A.M. 
and  attend  to  the  carpentering  needed,"  or  "Mrs.  A.  is  in  receipt 
of  Mr.  11. 's  note  of  t  he  Kith,  and  she  regrets  she  is  unable  to  give 
him  the  information  desired."  It  is  inelegant  to  begin  any 
letter  ••  Friend,  etc.,"  although  adopted  by  many  well-educated 
people.  The  "  dear,"  etc.,  in  such  a  case  should  be  used. 

More  mi-takes,  however,  are  made  in  signatures,  and  here 
I  would  also  suggest  a  few  simple  rules.  JVei'er  sign  your 
name  \\ilh  a  prefix  of  any  kind.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If 
you  sign  your  letter,  "Yours  truly,  Miss  Mary  Smith,"  for  ex- 
ample. \oii  make  use  of  a  title,  the  "Miss"  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  your  name,  which  is  your  signature. 
Therefore  etiquette  requires  you  should  sign  as,  for  example, 
"  Yours  truly,  Mary  Smith."  In  the  event  of  writing  to  any  firm 
or  person  who  would  in  return  need  to  know  how  to  address 
you  put  "Mrs."  or  "Miss"  iu  brackets  a  little  distance  to  the 
left  of  the  signature.  In  addressing  a  gentleman  on  business  in 
a  purely  formal  manner  write  thus,  "  Charles .1.  Brown,  Esquire. 
Dear  sir."  And  in  such  case  always  sign,  "Yours  respectfully, 
etc.,  etc."  In  writing  letters  to  your  friends  or  acquaintances, 
make  what  you  say  not  only  worth  reading,  but  as  free  as 
possible  from  all  afi'ectatiou.  Say  very  little  about  the  affairs 
of  others,  and  be  guarded  in  what  you  write  of  your  own  private 
concerns;  but  apart  from  this  do  not  pick  and  choose  won  Is, 
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nor  feel  obliged  to  consider  bow  each  sentence  shall  be 
"  rouuded."  Your  letters  will,  in  case  you  are  constantly  con- 
sidering  your  mode  of  expression,  be  dull  and  stupid  ami  not 
worth  their  postage.  Write  to  your  friends  as  you  would  talk 
to  them. 

In  the  last  century  letter-writing  was  n  Cine  art.  and  as  a 
ivsiilt  w»!  have  the  most  charming  and  perfect  pictures  of  the 
times.  Horace  Walpole,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Ma- 
dame d'Arblay  are  ouly  three  among  a  hundred  famous  lettcr- 
writers  of  that  day,  when  to  send  a  letter  any  distance  cost 
siime  shillings,  and  therefore  all  "the,  news,"  as  well  as  tlie 
social  and  domestic  events,  was  chronicled.  Nowadays  people 
geem  to  have  no  time  for  real  correspondence,  which  should  he 
in  every  household  and  family  one  of  the  most  interesting  <  !,- 
meuts.  A  postal  card  or  a  brief  note  seems  to  suffice  for  tin- 
niest important  occasion,  and  the  increased  postal  facilities  maUe 
this  sort  of  "despatch"  business  easier.  And  here  it  may  lie 
said  that  you  should  never  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  or  a 
stranger  on  a  postal  card.  When  you  notify  the  iceman  that 
your  mother  will  need  an  extra  quantity  of  ice  on  the  morrow, 
or  the  coal-dealer  that  the  cellar  needs  relilling,  yon  may  use  a 
postal  card,  for  this  is  a  convenience  to  the  iceman  and  coal- 
dealer;  but  avoid  postal  cards  for  anything  but  the  very  sim- 
plest and  least  private  of  messages. 

Fashion  dictates  certain  rules  for  invitations,  chief  of  which  is 
that  all  alisobitehj  formal  invitation  cards  shall  be  rngrarwl, 
but  there  are  innumerable  small  entertainments  to  which 
written  invitations  may  be  sent,  and  these  can  either  be  in  the 
third  person  or  with  the  address,  "Dear,  etc.,"  and  perhaps  the 
following,  "Will  you  lunch  with  me  next  Wednesday,  the  19th, 
and  meet  a  few  friends  .'"  or  "  Hear  Mrs.  —  —  , — Can  you  dine 
with  us  the  evening  of  the  20th  at  8  P.M.  ?  Quite  informally,  of 
course,  but  the  A.'s  will  be  here.  Sincerely  yours,  etc.,  etc." 
In  addressing  any  person  of  official  rank  the  method  can  be 
readily  obtained  from  various  almanacs,  etc.  In  England,  the 
Queen  is  addressed  as  "  Madam,"  as  are  also  her  daughters,  but 
no  letters  unless  family  ones  reach  them  \\ithoiit  passing 
through  the  secretary's  hands,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  advise  as 
to  how  they  shall  be  answered. 


TWENTY    THOUSAND    POCKET-KNIVES. 

IT  is  always  difficult  work  for  a  boy  to  select  a  new  pocket- 
knife.  The  trouble  is  there  are  so  many  good  ones  to  select 
from.  Mark  Twain  has  drawn  an  amusing  contrast  between  a 
boy's  new  knife  while  it  is  in  the  store  and  after  he  has  taken  it 
home.  While  in  the  store,  beside  dozens  of  other  glittering 
knives,  it  looks  cheap  and  commonplace;  but  at  home,  where 
it  has  all  the  field  to  itself,  it  looks  so  handsome  and  valuable 
that  it  makes  the  boy  grin  from  ear  to  ear. 

Some  of  the  large  cutlers  iu  New  York  keep  20,000  pocket- 
knives  constantly  in  stock.  Think  of  selecting  one  knife  out  of 
20,000  lying  shining  iu  the  cases!  There  are  abont  1500  dilfer- 
ent  kinds  of  pocket-knives  in  use  in  this  country,  and  either 
three  or  four  sizes  of  each  kind  ;  so  when  the  cutler  buys  several 
of  each  size  of  every  kind,  he  has  20,000  knives  for  the  customer 
to  select  from. 

Styles  in  pocket-knives  change  just  as  surely,  though  not 
quite  as  often,  as  styles  iu  hats  and  clothes.  The  cutlers  say 
that  a  style  seldom  holds  its  popularity  for  more  than  two  or 
three  years.  Boys  of  this  generation  do  not  know  anything 
abont  the  Barlow  knife,  though  a  few  years  ago  nearly  every 
boy  in  the  country  had  one.  Ask  your  father  about  it,  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  the  Barlow  knife  was  one  of  the  best  tools  a 
buy  ever  carried.  It  had  ouly  one  large  blade,  but  that  was 
always  made  of  good  steel;  and  the  handle  was  about  half 

e  and  half  iron. 

The  great  thick  knives  containing  a  large  number  of  blades 

ilso  entirely  out  of  fashion.     They  were  much   in  demand 

at   one   time;    and  boys,  and   men  too,  thought  that  the  more 

-  a  knife  had,  the  better  it  was.     This  led  the  cutlers  to 

se  the   number  of  blades  as  much  as  possible,  and  there 

-,vere    not   only   six-bladed    and   eight-bladed   knives,  but  some 

I  hat  contained  eighteen  blades — nine  at  each  end  of  the  handle. 

Vopltt  soon  learned,  however,  that  the  many  blades  were  only 

her  to  carry,  and  that   the  small  tools  contained  in   the 

e,  such  as  the  screw-driver,  gimlet,  and  button-hook;  were 

"      iv   to   look  at,  but  were  seldom  of  any  use.,     Many- 

bla  led  knives  are  still  kept  in  stock,  but,  few  people  buy  them. 

A  U    jl'e,  m;. de  for  exhibition  at  the  lash  Paris  Exposition  by  the 

!irm  of  Rogers  in  England  contained  365  blades  and  tools. 


The  pocket-knives  most  used  at  present  contain  only  two 
blades.  They  are  thin,  but  wider  in  the  handle  than  the  knives 
used  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  the  handle  is  usually  made  of  bone, 
.shell,  or  ivory.  The  metal  tips  at  the  ends  are  very  small,  and 
often  there  are  no  tips  at  all,  nothing  showing  but  the  ivory 
and  the  spring  at  the  back.  These  knives  sell  from  twenty-five 
cents  to  .slim.  A  big  price  that  for  a  small  knife — $100;  lint  it. 
is  not  the  knife  thai  ever  costs  so  much,  only  the  handle.  In  a 
§100  knife  tin-  handle  is  made  of  gold,  ami  two  or  three  small 
diamonds  are  set  in  it.  Nobody  buys  such  knives  except  the 
people  who  have  more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do  with  ; 
and  the  cutlers  say  that  the  blades  are  precisely  the  same  in  the 
tweuty-lh  e-cent  knife  and  the  $100 — the  difference  is  all  iu  the 
handle. 

Many  curious  things  are  to  be  found  in  the  big  cutlers'  shops 
in  a  large  city,  1ml  none  more  curious,  perhaps,  than  what  is 
called  the  "  knife-fork,"  for  the  use  of  one-armed  men.  A  man 
with  ouly  one  arm  has  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  ordinary 
knife  and  fork,  and  after  using  one  he  has  to  lay  it  down  before 
he  can  pick  up  the  other.  The  knife -fork  is  a  broad  knife 
blade  rounded  almost  into  a  semicircle  like  a  uanleii  sickle,  but 
with  the  cutting  edge  on  the  outside.  The  end  of  the  blade  is 
divided  into  three  prongs  like  a  broad  fork.  The  blade  cuts  the 
meat  and  the  prongs  pick  it  up,  and  with  this  useful  instrument 
the  one-armed  man  is  said  to  get  his  full  share  at  any  table, 
even  when  lie  has  only  "ten  minutes  for  refreshments." 

The  cutlers  say,  too,  that  a  pocket-knife,  requires  some  atten- 
tion to  keep  it  in  good  order,  ami  that  a  good  knife  well  cared 
for  should  last  for  many  years.  The  dirt  should  be  cleaned  out 
of  the  joints  occasionally,  and  the  whole  knife  be  oiled.  They 
are  inclined  to  make  a  little  sport  of  the  city  men  who  go  out 
into  the  woods  hunting  in  the  fall.  A  New-Yorker  going  into 
the  woods,  they  say,  wants  enough  knives  to  supply  a  whole 
tribe  of  Indians;  so  at  this  season  they  always  keep  a  large 
stock  of  bunting-knives  on  hand. 


SOMK  CLKVK1!   CATCHES. 

A  YOUNG  lady  was  once  talking  with  a  very  young  and  very 
smart  man,  who  was  inclined  to  air  his  knowledge  of  the 
languages  a  little,  beyond  what  she  felt  that  modesty  required. 
She  therefore  said  to  him,  with  an  air  of  deference  to  his  superi- 
or attainments, 

"  Yon  are  a  Latin  scholar.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  to 
pron  on  nee  the  word  '  s  o  -  m  e  t  -  i  -  m  e  s.'  " 

The  youth,  with  an  air  of  kindly  patronage,  replied,  "I  have 
not  met  the  word  in  my  Latin  reading,  but  I  should  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  it  should  be  pronounced  '  so-met'-i-mes"' 
(giving  it  in  four  syllables,  the  accent  on  the  second). 

"Thank  yon  for  telling  me, "replied  the  girl,  demurely.  "I 
have  always  heard  it  pronounced  sometimes,  but  if  you  say  the 
other  way,  that  must  be  right." 

This  is  similar  to  the  perhaps  familiar  catch  of  the  pronunci- 
ation of"  bac-kac-he,"  which  will  often  surprise  the  uninitiated 
by  proving  to  be  only  lack-ache.  It  also  reminds  one  of  a  ques- 
tion printed  some  years  since,  as  to  the  way  of  spelling  "  need  '' 
— to  need  bread.  The  average  person  will  reply,  "  k-n-e-a-d,  of 
course  ;"  but  the  answer  will  be,  '•  that  is  the  way  to  spell  knead 
dough,  but  not.  to  timl  bread." 

A  young  lady  recently  misled  a  family  in  a  most  heartless 
way.  She  remarked,"!  had  a  letter  to-day,  and  how  do  you 
imagine  the  little  preposition  'to'  was  used  .'" 

"Too,"  suggested  mamma. 

"  Two,"  suggested  papa. 

"Tew,"  "Ten,"  '-Til,''  ventured  various  voices. 

Lily,  who  was  much  engaged  with  her  French  lessons  just 
then,  suggested  ''  tout,"  and  Tom,  in  derision,  improved  upon  that 
with  "tueue,"  declaring  that  must  be  right  in  order  to  rhyme 

With  "  queue." 

"All  \\  rong."  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  when  the  alphabet 
and  their  ingenuity  were  well  exhausted. 

.lust  then  Teddy,  who  had  been  soberly  absorbed  in  his  bread- 
and-houey,  and  who  was  in  his  lirst  term  at  school,  and  wrest- 
ling with  the  problem  of  words  in  two  letters,  raised  his  head, 
and  with  an  air  of  decision  and  importance,  gravely  spelled, 
"  T-o,  to." 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  young  lady,  with  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  the  others,  in  dismayed  chorus,  "  that  is 
the  right  way  to  spell  it!" 

"Exactly, "she  replied  ;  "and  that  is  the  way  my  correspond- 
ent spelled  it.  Y'ou  do  not  suppose  I  correspond  with  persons 
who  cannot  even  spell  to  correctly,  do  you?" 
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A   SWEET   BABY. 

\\'ili:,N  I'ully  saw  a  little  colored  baby  for  the  first  time.  :i 
weeli  en-  two  ago,  she  ran  into  (lie  lions?,  and  called  to  her  mo- 
tber: 

'•Ob,  mamma,  come  quick .'"  she  cried.  -'Here's  a  live  lialiv 
all  made  out  ol  chocolate." 


THE    MYSTEHIOl'S    HAND    EXPLAINED. 

-tttuii  v/  tin-  u/>i*/, '/•//  in  [it*/  ;/'<•<•/,•'*  ni'tubi'i: 


THE   REMEDY. 

"Now,  Wilton,  you've   not    yourself  all    over    ink,"  cried    his 
utirse.     "How  shall  I  <  or  yet  it  nil1.'" 

"  Wait,  a  minute,"  said  Wilton,  "  and  I'll  yet  the  pen-wiper." 


WHY    SHE    THIRD. 

"WHAT  was  Helen  crying  about.  Polly  ?"  asked  Polly's  mam- 
ma, as  I  lie  little  one  came  in  I'roni  the  play-gr< d. 

"  She  dug  a  great  lii.n  hole  in  the  garden,  and  her  ni:i  nini.-i 
wouldn't  let  her  take  it  into  the  house  with  her,"  said  Polly. 


A    TAIL  OF  THE   SEE. 
I    \VI:M    a-sailing   \\ith   my   deer. 

Nor   llmiiyht    of  tliyme  or  tied. 
Tin.'  yen  lie  sole  new    knot    a    fear, 

For  J   was  buy  her  sighed. 

Knight    tell  upon   the  raying  mane. 

1  rode,  I   tried  a  sale. 
"Now   we  must  dye!"]   cried,  with  pane. 

She  turned  a   little   pail. 

"A   leek  !"  I  said,  and  dared  not   wrest, 

For  fiercer  blue   the  yale. 
S tiers  she  shell,  «  ilc  from  her  breast 

Fscaped   a  mournful   w  Iialo. 

"Feint  hart  can   win   no  lady   fare. 

K\o   thought    thai    ewe  and  1 
Wood  bee  threw  lite  a  loving  pear. 

<>«<•.  say   knot  we  must  dye!" 

I   waived  my  ores,  and  cried,  "Know,  know; 

Melhinks  a   boy   I  sea  !" 
In   accents  .suite  she  said,  '•  Dew   roe, 

Though  ruff  the   waves  may   bee." 

A«l    niyht    we   fort    mil    painful   weigh, 

And  side  the  mourn   to  greet. 
The  sun  rows  up  'mid  reign   and  spray. 

The  beech   was  al   our  feat. 

I  court  her  hand.      "Threw  perils  grate 

We've  past,  deer  made,  together. 
Say    butt    won   word —        "Neigh,  let  us   weight 

Fnlil   'tis  settled   whether."  E.  T.  Coitni-rt  r. 


MUST   HAVE  BEEN   SOME  ONE    ELSE. 

"PAPA,"  asked  Chester,  "  cau  a  bov  be  in  two  places  at  once  ?" 
"No,  my  boy.     Win  .'" 

"  Then  that  wasn't  me  I  saw  in  the  looking-glass,  because  I 
was  here  and  he  was  there." 

A    DISCOVERY. 
••  WHAT  I  like  best  about  fairy  stories,"  said  little  Waldron, 


JUST  THE  THING  TO   PLEASE   HIM. 

"  I'M  saving  up  my  pennies  to  buy  papa  a  Christmas  present," 
.-aid  little  Nell  to  her  aunt  the  other  night. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  bin   him  ?"  asked  her  aunt. 

"A  great  big  wax  dolly  that  cau  shut  her  eyes  and  say  mam- 
ma." said  Nell. 


"  is  uiy  papa's  voice.     I  never  knew  it  till  the  other  day,  when      mythelf  all  the  time." 
papa  read  to  me  a  stupid  story  my  nurse  has 
read  to  me  lots  of  times,  and  it  wasn't  stupid 
a  bit." 


IN    SIGHT    ALL    ALONG. 

"  Witr.uu  did  you  disappear  to,  Abner?"  asked  his  nurse. 
"I  didn't  dithappear  anywhere,"  said  Abner.      "I  could   Iheo 


JACKY'S    REQI'KST 

"MAMMA,"  said  Jacky.  whose  little  sister 
was  pulling  his  hair,  "  I  wish  you'd  make 
May  stop.  She's  behaving  in  a  very  uugen- 
tlcmanly  way." 


GOOD   ADVICE 

"  WHKX  do  apples  get  ripe  .'"  asked  Fred- 
die. 

"When  they  are  left  ou  the  tree."  an- 
swered papa,  in  such  a  knowing  tone  that 
Freddie  didn't,  pick  any  more  that  day. 


NO  NEED  TO  LEARN. 

"I  DON'T  want  to  go  to  school,"  sobbed 
Walter. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  learn  to  read  ?"  asked 
his  nurse.  "What  will  you  do  when  you 
grow  to  be  a  man,  if  you  can't  read  ?'' 

"Oh."  said  the  little  fellow,  "you  can 
read  to  me  just  the  same." 


ONE  VIEW  OF  IT. 

"  HA  !  ha !"  laughed  Jack,  as  his  pony 
switched  its  tail  to  and  fro.  "See  old  Jim 
dnstin'  himself  oft'." 


THE    CRABBING    SEASON. 

AN    UNF.XPKOTKl)    CATCH. 
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IN     CAMP    ON    WATLINQ     ISLAND. 

HOW   TWO    AMERICAN    BOYS  WERE   RESCUED    BY    "A    GREATER   MAN   THAN    COLUMBUS." 

BY  WILLIAM  DRYSDALB. 

TWO  well-dressed  white  boys  were  hard  at  work  in  the  plexions,  watching  the  boys  as  intently  as  though   the 

walled    yard   of  the   principal   house    in    Cockburn  making  of  a  hammock  were  one  of  the  most  wonderful 

Town,  on  Watling  Island,  putting  the  finishing  touches  things  in  the  world. 

to  two  canvas   hammocks.     About  them  were   grouped  The  boys,  warmed  by  their  work,  had  thrown  off  their, 

more  than  a  score  of  negroes  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  com-  coats.      It  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  way  the  darkies  re- 
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.Carded  them,  that  they  were  strangers  there ;  audit  might 

easily    have    been    leathered    l"|-«ni    their  conversation    tlial 

thev  were   New    York    boys,  and   tlial    some   grand    prc  <]<•( 'I 

On    fool.       ll    was   the   speed    and    energy    with    which 

worked,  s<>    HIM moil    in    that   part   of   the    world. 

,:  ide  the   negroes  wonder,  and  that,  led  one  of  them 
in   an  aside  to  his  neighbor  :    ' '  J  )ey  's  great   people. 

dem  'Mericans.      Pry  works  jest,  like  niggahs.  dem  boys, 

an'  dej    Lrot   plenty  money  in  deir  pockets  too." 

••There's  the  main  thing  ready.  Kit,"  one  of  the  hoys 
said,  when  the  last  stitch  had  heen  taken  and  the  lasl 
knot  tied.  "Now  we  must  yet  the  other  things  to- 
gether if  \ve  are  going  to  start  at  daylight.  Let  me 
see,"  and  lie  look  a  list,  from  his  pocket  and  read:  "  l-'ry- 
ini:  pan.  iron  pot,  tuo  tin  cups,  two  spoons,  two  knives 
and  forks,  candles,  matches,  travelling  -  rugs,  salt,  pilot- 
bread." 

"That's  all  nonsense  about  the  pilot-bread,  Roddy,"  the 
other  boy  broke  in.  "I  don't  believe  in  taking  anything 
a  ong  to  eat,  for  my  part.  We'd  be  pretty  fellows  to  camp 
out  if  we  couldn't  find  enough  to  eat  on  an  island  like 
this.  "Why.  just  look  at  it:  there's  the  iish  we'll  catch 
iput  down  tishing-lines  on  the  list),  and  cocoanuts  every - 
where,  and  turtles,  and  mangoes,  and  prickly  pears,  and 
conchs  —  weren't  those  fried  conehs  good,  though,  this 
morning?  Away  better  than  clams." 

"I  think  we  can  look  out  for  ourselves,  Kit,"  the  first 
boy  replied;  "but  we  must  take  the  bag  of  pilot-bread  to 
please  Mr.  Bains.  He  doesn't  know  us  as  well  as  we 
know  ourselves,  and  he's  afraid  we  may  not  get  enough 
to  eat.  It's  no  trouble  to  take  it,  you  know.  We  don't 
have  to  eat  it." 

"All  right,"  Kit  replied;  "but  I'd  rather  go  it  entirely 
on  our  own  hook.  By-the  way,  we  must  have  a  hatchet; 
put  that  on  the  list;  and  two  tin  plates.  We  must  go  to 
Aunt  Lily  for  the  kitchen  things." 

Aunt  Lily  was  the  coal-black  cook,  whose  master,  in 
her  early  days,  had  given  her  that  name  as  a  delicate 
compliment  to  her  complexion. 

"A  fryiii'-pan  an'  a  iron  kittle!"  Aunt  Lily  exclaimed 
when  the  boys,  having  entered  the  kitchen,  began  to 
make  known  their  wants.  "To  be  sure  you  may  have 
'em,  an'  my  dutch-oven  too,  if  you  wants  it.  But  bress 
your  souls,  honeys,  what's  you  goin'  to  do  wid  a  fryin'- 
pan  ''.  A  w'ite  boy  wid  a  fryin'-pan !  Ho,  ho,  ho!  What 
you  goin'  cook,  chile?" 

"Why,  you  see,  Aunt  Lily."  Kit  answered,  "Roddy 
and  I  — 

"Roddy!"  the  cook  interrupted.  "Pat  chile's  name 
Roddy?  What  sort  o'  name  dat?  What  he  other  name  ?" 

"  Rodrigo  de  Triana  is  his  full  name,"  Kit  replied,  and 
both  boys  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  Rodriger  Treehanner !"  Aunt  Lily  exclaimed.  "  Rod- 
riger  Tree— wat?  Say  dat  name  au'in.  lione\ ." 

"  It's  all  a  joke,  Aunt  Lily,"  Kit  explained,  as  soon  as 
he  could  speak  for  laughing.  "His  real  name's  not 
Roddy  and  mine's  not  Kit.  Those  are  only  our  nick- 
names while  we're  on  Watling  Island.  You  see,  when 
we  were  on  the  steamer  coming  down  to  Nassau  some- 
bod\  asked  me  my  name,  and  I  said  I  supposed  it  must 
be  Christopher  Columbus,  as  I  was  coming  clown  to  dis- 
cover Watling  Island;  so  then  Roddy  said  he  must  be 
Rodrigo  de  Triana,  the  sailor  on  the  Pinta  who  lirst  saw 
laud.  After  that  the  passengers  called  us  Christopher 
and  Ilodrigo  all  the  time,  till  it  shortened  down  to  Kit 
and  Roddy,  and  we  agreed  that  we'd  be  Kit,  and  Roddy 
all  the  time  we  were  here.  You  see,  before  we  started, 
we  read  all  we  could  find  about  Christopher  Columbus 
discovering  Watling  Island." 

"  Wat  dat  you  say?"  Aunt  Lily  broke  out.  "  Piscover 
Watlin'  Islan'l  He,  he,  he!  Well,  honeys,  Aunt  Lily 
done  seen  lots  o'  boys  in  her  day,  but  you  does  beat  all  de 
boys  she  ever  did  see.  Piscover  Watlin'  Islaif !  Why, 


honeys,  I's  live  on  dis  yer  islaif  now  nigh  onto  sixty 
year,  an'  ills  islaif  been  yer  all  de  time.  An'  my  daddy 
an'  mammy  done  live  yer  before  me.  Piscover  Watlin' 
Islan'l  Ho,  ho,  ho!  Wat  yo'  say  de  gemmen's  name 
was,  honey  '" 

"Christopher  Columbus,"  Kit  replied.  "  Why,  Aunt 
Lily,  surely  you've  heard  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
how  lie  sailed  over  from  Spain  in  a  little  ship,  and  how 
he  landed  right  here  on  Watling  Island;" 

"  Pon'  ne\er  done  yer  no  sech  t'ing,"Aunt  Lily  indig- 
nantly replied.  "  'Ain't  never  ben  no  family  o'  dat  name 
lived  on  dis  yer  islan'.  Ef  dey  was,  honey,  I'd  'a'  known 
'em.  Why,  chile,  don'  I  tell  yer  I's  lived — 

Kit  and  Roddy  were  making  desperate  efforts  to  con- 
trbl  themselves,  and  Kit  interrupted  with, 

"  But  this  was  away  back  in  1492,  Aunt  Lily." 

Pe  berry  year  I  done  born,  honey,"  Aunt  Lily  ex- 
claimed; "an'  dey  'ain't  never  no  sech  t'ing  happen 
yer,  not  to  my  knowledge.  But  you  'Meriken  boys  does 
beat  all.  Here's  yo'  father,  Mr.  Kit,  he  go  'way  an'  leave 
you  two  boys  all  alone,  jes  like  you  was  grown-up  folks. 
Wat  you  doin'  down  yer,  honey?" 

The  boys  explained,  first  one  talking  and  then  the 
other,  how  it  happened  that  they  had  come  to  the  island, 
and  that  they  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  their  short 
stay  in  the  West  Indies,  for  they  came  from  a  place 
where  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  when  they  left, 
and  all  the  rivers  frozen  a  foot  thick.  Being  determined 
to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  camping  out  in  January,  they 
had  made  an  excursion  several  miles  down  the  coast  in 
Mr.  Baius's  boat  the  day  before,  and  had  discovered  a 
rare  old  deserted  stone  house,  almost  on  the  sea-shore. 
Mr.  Bains  had  given  them  permission  to  take  his  boat 
again  and  go  to  the  deserted  house  and  camp  out  until 
they  were  tired  of  it,  only  stipulating  that  they  should 
take  along  enough  pilot-bread  to  keep  them  from  actual 
hunger. 

Aunt  Lily  at  first  declared  that  none  of  her  pots  and 
pans  should  be  put  to  such  a  ridiculous  use;  then  tried 
to  dissuade  the  boys  from  going  "out  in  de  bush  all  by 
deirselves";  and  ended  by  packing  everything  they  re- 
quired in  an  empty  box. 

Mr.  Bains,  their  host,  was  on  the  beach  next  morning 
at  daylight  to  see  the  boys  start  for  their  camping- 
ground,  and  give  them  a  few  parting  instructions.  The 
row-boat  in  which  they  had  put  their  hammocks  and 
utensils  was  strong  and  safe;  and  there  was,  as  he  said  to 
himself,  little  danger  of  two  such  self-reliant  boys  coming 
to  harm  in  an  old  house  by  a  gently  sloping  beach. 
"And  I'll  send  one  of  my  colored  boys  every  day,"  he 
also  said  to  himself,  "  to  look  around  quietly  and  see  that 
they're  all  right." 

"  Now  you're  sure  you  have  the  pilot-bread  along?"  he 
said  to  the  boys,  when  they  were  ready  to  shove  off. 
"  Well,  remember  what  I  told  you  about  the  old  well. 
That  water  is  stagnant,  and  you  mustn't  drink  it.  There 
is  a  spring  near  the  ruined  house,  but  you  must  draw 
your  water  at  low  tide,  for  at  high  tide  it  is  salt.  And 
if  you  pick  up  a  big  stone  or  an  old  board,  do  it  carefully, 
for  there  may  be  a  centipede  or  a  scorpion  under  it,  and 
he  may  catch  you.  And  if  you  get  bitten  just  grin  and 
bear  it,  for  it  won't  hurt  you  much  more  than  the  sting 
of  a  bee.  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  wild  animals  at  night, 
for  there  are  none  here,  and  our  snakes  are  harmless,  and 
we  have  no  burglars.  Good-by,  boys.  A  good  time  to 
you;  and  when  you  get  hungry,  come  home." 

"Hungry!"  Kit  exclaimed,  when  they  were  out  of 
hearing;  "Mr.  Bains  doesn't  seem  to  think  we  know 
enough  to  pick  cocoanuts  and  gather  conchs!  Millions 
for  defence,  but  not  one  cent  for  pilot-bread  !" 

In  the  latitude  of  Watling  Island,  which  is  24°  north, 
the  heat  and  the  glory  of  the  sun  are  pretty  evenly  di- 
vided, and  the  boys  were  well  satisfied  and  well  warmed 
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when  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion. Their  deserted  house  stood 
near  the  beach  of  a  little  cove  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  di- 
rectly facing,  for  all  that  any  of 
us  know  to  the  contrary,  the  exact 
spot  where  Columbus  set  foot  on 
that  12th  of  October  when  he 
landed,  "richly  clad  and  bearing 
the  royal  banner  of  Spain." 

On  the  beach,  where  the  boys 
pulled  up  their  boat,  there  were 
no  footprints  of  the  Spanish  navi- 
gators to  be  found,  but  the  surf 
was  too  inviting1  to  be  resisted  by 
two  tired  and  heated  boys,  and  be- 
fore starting  for  the  house  they 
threw  off  their  clothes  and  plunged 
into  the  water.  This  gave  them 
an  excellent  chance  to  gather 
some  of  the  conchs  that  lay  scat- 
tered about,  and  they  provided  for 
themselves  liberally  by  laying  a 
half-dozen  of  them  in  the  box  with 
their  goods,  although  one  would 
make  an  ample  meal  for  an  ordi- 
nary family. 

"Did  you  ever  in.  the  world," 
said  Roddy,  as  they  were  carry- 
ing their  box  to  the  house,  "see  such  an  ignorant 
lot  as  these  Watling  Island  darkies?  There's  Aunt 
Lily;  she  doesn't  believe  for  a  minute  that  there  ever  was 
such  a  man  as  Christopher  Columbus.  And  most  of  the 
darkies  at  the  house  never  heard  of  him,  and  some  of 
them  even  don't  know  what  it  means  to  'discover'  a 
country.  I  don't  see  how  they  manage  to  live, for  my  part." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Kit.  "A  man  with  any  brains  ought 
to  be  able  to  live  like  a  king  in  this  country,  where  every- 
thing is  ready  for  the  picking." 

Roddy  built  a  fire  of  fallen  cocoanut  branches  on  the 
floor  of  the  old  house,  while  Kit  went  out  after  a  cocoa- 
nut.  Roddy  meanwhile  was  to  fry  a  conch.  But  after 
a  lapse  of  some  minutes  there  were  no  signs  of  Kit,  nor 
were  any  conchs  browning  in  the  pan.  Presently,  how- 
ever, Kit  returned. 

"Say,  Roddy,"  said  he,  "do  you  think  you  could 
climb  a  cocoaiiut-tree?  It  looks  easy,  the  way  these  col- 
ored boys  go  up;  but  I've  rubbed  all  the  skin  off  my 
shins  and  wrists,  and  haven't  got  ten  feet  from  the 
ground.  Hello!  what's  the  matter  with  the  conchs?" 

"  Nothing  the  matter  with  the  conchs;  they're  all  right. 
I  can't  get  the  things  out  of  their  shells,  that's  all.  They 
stay  in  as  if  they  were  built  there." 

"Let  me  try  one,"  said  Kit;  "and  you  see  what  you 
can  do  witli  a  cocoanut-tree." 

Roddy  set  out  for  the  cocoanuts,  and  Kit  began  to 
labor  with  the  conchs.  They  were  all  so  firmly  in- 
trenched in  their  little  castles  that  nothing  could  move 
them.  After  coaxing  and  prying,  with  some  fear  that 
the  animal  might  rush  out  and  attack  him,  Kit  took  the 
hatchet  from  the  box,  and  dealt  one  of  them  a  blow  that 
shivered  the  shell  to  atoms.  There  lay  the  conch,  part 
pale,  part  black,  looking  like  twenty  big  clams  pressed 
together. 

"Ugh!"  said  Kit,  drawing  back.  "I  didn't  know 
they  looked  like  that.  And  I  don't  know  about  eating 
that  thing.  But  here  he  goes,  for  better  or  for  worse." 
And  he  held  an  edge  of  the  frying-pan  against  the  ugly 
clammy  mass,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  put  the  conch 
into  the  pan,  which  he  was  holding  over  the  fire  when 
Roddy  returned. 

"  A  cocoanut-tree's  a  trifle  too  rough  for  me,  Kit,"  he 
exclaimed.  "I  think  there's  a  little  bit  of  skin  left  011 
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the  back  of  my  neck,  but  that's  all.  It  doesn't  make  much 
difference,  though  ;  I  don't  believe  cocoanut  would  be 
very  healthy  for  breakfast,  anyhow.  The  conch  will  be 
plenty.  But  what  are  you  doing?" 

"  Frying  the  conch,"  Kit  answered. 

"What!  all  in  one  piece!  Oh,  that  won't  do!  We 
must  slice  him  up.  I  think  those  were  sliced  we  had 
the  other  day.  They  were  thinner  than  that,  anyhow. 
Here,  let  me  slice  him." 

Roddy  took  out  his  knife,  and  with  desperate  tugging 
and  sawing  reduced  the  conch  to  slices,  which  were 
presently  browned  in  the  pan;  and  after  adding  a  little 
salt,  the  boys  sat  down  on  the  box  to  enjoy  their  first 
breakfast. 

"My!  what  an  old  conch  this  must  have  been!"  said 
Kit,  as  he  tried  in  vain  to  take  a  bite.  "  Must  have  been 
born  in  1492  at  the  latest.  I  can't  make  any  impression 
on  him  at  all;  can  you?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  Roddy  answered,  with  one  end  of  a  huge 
slice  of  conch  in  his  mouth.  "A  rubber  eraser  would 
be  tender  in  comparison.  I  can't  get  a  bite  out  of  him." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Kit.  "Maybe  this  is  the  wrong  breed 
of  conchs;  not  the  correct  brand.  Anyhow,  I'd  rather 
go  hungry  than  eat  sole-leather—so  here  goes,"  and  he 
threw  his  slice  out  of  the  door. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do,"  said  Roddy,  presently. 
"We  passed  some  prickly-pears  on  the  way  from  the 
beach,  and  they're  prime.  Let's  get  some." 

They  were  soon  at  the  prickly-pear  bushes,  which  were 
full  of  red  ripe  fruit.  In  an  instant,  however,  each  boy 
had  ten  fingers  filled  with  thousands  of  the  almost  invis- 
ible little  stickers  with  which  prickly-pears  are  covered, 
and  which  burned  like  fire.  They  sat  for  an  hour  pick- 
ing these  out  with  indifferent  success. 

The  honest  hunger  of  boyhood,  meanwhile,  was  knock- 
ing at  the  inner  wicket.  Roddy  looked  up  at  Kit  with  a 
curious  expression  and  said,  inquiringly, 

"Pilot-bread?" 

"Never!"  said  Kit.      "Fish." 

The  boat  was  soon  out,  and  the  lines,  the  hooks  baited 
with  remnants  of  conch.  But  New  York  boys  should 
have  known  that  off  a  sloping  beach  is  no  place  for  fish- 
ing. Two  hours  of  this  sport  in  the  hot  sun  and  not  a 
single  bite! 
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••  Pilot-bread  :"  said  Kit. 

•'  Never!"  said  Roddy  :    ••soonerdeath  without  (lislii)iicir. 

llo\v  long  was  it  tliat  lasl  fellow  lasted  in  New  York  :" 

"  I'.ut   In-  dicil,"  said   Kit. 

T'nex  tried  another  conch,  but  round  him  utterly  uneat 
able;  t  I  icv  made  further  vain  efforts  to  climb  the  cocoanul 

trees;  they  shook  the  lives,  at  I  lie  risk,  as  they  thought,  of 
their  iieads.  but  no  nuts  would  drop.  Al  length,  in  des 

ion,  thej  closed  the  doors  and  windows,  built,  up  a 
great  bla/.ing  lire,  and  lay  down  in  the  hammocks  they 
had  .swim;:-,  and  told  stories  of  adventure,  those  brave 
hungry  boys  with  food  at  their  very  feel  that  they  were 

-olid  to  toucdi.  The  lire  burned  down,  deep  t ropiea ] 
night  fell  upon  them,  and  the  boys  slept. 

"  Mawnin',  gemmen.     How  does  de  young  gemmen  do 

dis  mawnin'  ;'' 

This  was  the  welcome  sound  that  awoke  Kit  and  Roddy 
next  morning;  and  the  welcome  face  they  saw  belonged 
to  Jim,  one  of  Mr.  Bains's  young  servants. 

"I  was  a-walkin'  over  dis  way  a  bit,  an'  fought  I'd 
look  in  to  see  how  you  was  a-gittin'  'long.  Hope  you're 
bavin' a  pleasant  time." 

•'Jim,"  Kit  exclaimed,  springing  out  of  his  hammock, 
"we're  nearly  starved.  We  hadn't,  a  bite  to  eat  yester- 
day. But  we've  not  touched  the  pilot-bread.  If  you  tell 
Mr.  Bains  about  us,  tell  him  that.  The  conchs  are  so 
tough  we  can't  bite  them,  Jim.  and  we  can't  climb  the  co- 
coanut-trees,  and  the  fish  won't  bite,  and  the  prickly 
pears  nearly  murdered  us." 

"  Hi,  hi !  Dat  bad,  dat  bad,"  said  Jim.  "  Good  t'ing  I 
jest  happened  ter  look  in." 

"Jim,"  said  Roddy,  as  he  too  rolled  out  of  his  ham- 
mock, "  if  you  know  how  to  climb  a  cocoanut-tree,  shin 
up  and  save  our  lives." 

"  Dat  I  will,  maws  boss,  right  suddent."  And  he  did, 
and  "  took  "  the  tallest  tree,  as  a  race  horse  takes  a  hurdle, 
and  mounted  to  the  very  top  with  no  apparent  effort, 
and  sent  down  a  perfect  shower  of  cocoanuts. 

Roddy  picked  up  two  of  the  largest  nuts,  and  ran  to 
the  house  with  them,  and  began  hacking  them  with  the 
hatchet;  but  Jim  was  with  him  in  a  moment. 

"  Not  so,  maws  boss,  not  so."  he  exclaimed.  "Let  Jim 
open  him  for  you,  ma  water." 

Taking  his  knife  from  his  pocket,  Jim  slashed  off  the 
top  of  the  husk  as  if  it  had  been  cheese,  and  then  ran  the 
knife-point  into  the  "eye"  of  the  nut,  twisting  it,  and 
making  a  hole  through  the  shell  without  dilliculty. 

"Try  dat,  maws  boss;  so;"  and  he  made  a  motion  as 
though  he  would  put  the  hole  to  his  lips,  and  handed  the 
nut  to  Roddy.  The  next  moment  he  had  one  opened  for 
Kit. 

When  the  boys  bad  drunk  all  the  deliciously  cool  and 
refreshing  juice,  Jim  laid  the  nuts  upon  the  floor,  and 
with  a  single  blow  of  the  hatchet  struck  them  both  open, 
displaying  the  tempting  white  "  meat"  inside,  which  the 
boys  quickly  devoured. 

"Jim,  we  couldn't  do  that,"  said  Kit,  when  the  shells 
were  mere  empty  cups. 

"  I  don't  reckon  so.  Maws  Kit.  I  don't  guess  old  Jim 
make  much  show  liviu'  in  yo'  country,  Maws  Kit,  no' 
you  make  much  show  livin'  in  my  maws'  country,  no- 
how. Yo'  'Mericans  is  mighty  smart  IV  yo'  country,  an' 
us  niggahs  gits  'long  all  right  down  heah.  Ebery  man 
fer  his  own  country;  dat's  what  Jim  say.  Ho,  ho,  ho!" 

"  Jim,"  said  Roddy,  suddenly,  recollecting  the  conver- 
sation he  had  had  with  Kit  about  the  ignorance  of  the 
Walling  Island  negroes — "Jim,  did  you  ever  hear  of 
Christopher  Columbus  J" 

"  Cawn't  jest  edzactly  say  dat  I  ebber  heerd  tell  ob  de 
geraman,"  Jim  replied. 

"  Why,  Jim,"  said  Roddy,  "  he  discovered  this  island." 

"Cawn't  say  'bout  dat,  Maws  Roddy.     Dis  yer  island 


ben  yere  cbber  sence  my  time.  But  dere's  plenty  good 
1'ings  to  eat  'bout  yere;  an'  if  you  gemmens  is  still  hun- 
gry, Jim's  de  boy  to  git  yo'  up  a  meal." 

This  was  a  far  more  important  matter  at  the  mo- 
ment than  the  discovery  of  America,  and  Jim  was  re- 
quested In  proceed.  He  began  operations  by  going  to  the 
beach  and  bringing  back  several  conchs,  which  he  opened 
by  breaking  a  small  hole  in  the  top  of  each  shell  with 
the  hatchet,  after  which  he  drew  the  conchs  out  through 
the  holes  with  ease.  Then  he  wiped  the  stone  door-step 
clean,  laid  I  lie  conchs  thereon,  and  pounded  them  with  the 
Mat  side  of  the  hatchet  until  every  muscle  and  fibre  in 
their  limp  bodies  was  mashed  to  a  jelly.  He  went  to  the 
prickly -pear  bush  and  picked  the  fruit  by  sticking  a 
pointed  stick  into  a  pear,  and  so  held  it  until  he  had 
peeled  off  the  outer  skin  with  his  knife.  He  caught  a 
young  turtle  asleep  on  the  beach  and  butchered  it,  and 
cut  some  of  it  into  steaks,  and  fried  out  its  fat,  which  he 
carefully  saved.  He  took  the  boat  around  a  point,  and 
soon  came  back  with  three  fine  margate  fish. 

"  Now,  gemmen,"  said  he,  "  I  s'pose  we'd  better  hab  a 
little  bread  with  your  dinner.  We  might  roll  up  dem 
pilot-breads  inter  flour." 

"Never!"  said  Kit. 

"  Very  well,  gemmen;  jest  as  you  say.  But  you  must 
gib  me  a  little  mo'  time  ter  make  de  flour." 

Jim  disappeared,  and  in  an  hour  returned  with  a  shal- 
low basket  tray  which  he  had  woven  out  of  "  silver-top" 
palmetto  leaves.  The  tray  was  full  of  yellow  beans. 

"Dem  pigeon -pease,"  said  be;  "plenty  dem  grows 
wild  'bout  yere;"  and  as  he  spoke  he  emptied  the  pease 
upon  the  door-step,  and  began  to  pound  them  fine  with 
the  hatchet.  When  they  were  all  pounded,  he  swept 
them  back  into  the  basket  tray,  and  tossed  them  up  and 
down  in  the  wind.  By  this  process  the  chaff  was  blown 
away,  the  fine  flour  settled  into  the  interstices  of  the 
basket,  which  he  emptied  occasionally  and  took  a  fresh 
start,  and  what  remained  was  hominy.  In  ten  minutes 
he  had  two  quarts  of  good  flour,  and  twice  as  much 
hominy. 

The  conchs,  when  cooked,  were  as  tender  as  young 
lamb,  the  flour  "was  baked  into  flat  cakes,  the  hominy 
was  boiled,  the  fish  and  turtle  were  prime,  the  prickly- 
pears  delicious.  Never  was  dinner  eaten  with  a  greater 
relish. 

While  the  boys  were  eating,  Jim  was  making  a  little 
preparation  of  his  own  out  of  turtle  fat  and  wood  ashes. 
Such,  at  least,  it  was  when  he  began;  when  he  finished, 
it  was  soap. 

"  I  done  foun'  a  old  bottle  layin'  out  in  de  yard,"  he 
said,  "  an'  before  de  sun  gits  too  low7  I  jest  step  out  to  de 
spring  an'  shave  dis  big  brack  face." 

"Do  you  shave  with  a  bottle?"  Kit  asked. 

"Always,  maws  boss,"  Jim  replied.  "We  'ain't  got 
no  money  in  dis  country  to  buy  razors,  boss." 

The  boys,  having  finished  their  dinner,  followed  Jim 
to  the  spring.  They  saw  him  cover  bis  chin  with  the 
soap  he  had  just  made;  they  saw  him  break  the  bottle 
on  a  stone  and  take  one  of  the  sharp  glass  edges  for  a 
razor;  they  saw  him  lie  down  on  the  ground  and  use  the 
still  clear  water  of  the  spring  for  a  mirror,  and  so  shave 
himself  as  quickly  and  as  neatly  as  any  barber  could 
have  done  it. 

"Roddy, "said  Kit,  "if  you  could  have  your  choice, 
which  would  you  rather  meet  here  on  the  beach,  Chris- 
topher Columbus  or  Jim.'" 

"How  can  you  ask  such  a  thing?"  Roddy  replied. 
"Jim,  of  course.  We'll  make  him  slay  here  with  us 
all  the  week.  What  a  head  that  boy  has!  But  isn't  it 
astonishing  how  much  a  fellow  can  learn  in  a  day?  It 
was  only  yesterday,  you  know,  we  thought  these  darks 
were  ignorant.  But  Jim  is  a  greater  man  than  Co- 
lumbus." 
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A  CARGO  OF  WILD  ANIMALS. 

TIII'j  crew  of  a  large  freight-vessel  are  always  pleased  when, 
in  additiou  to  the  usual  bales  and  cases,  they  are  to  carry 
across  the  ocean  what  is  known  as  "  live  cargo."  "  Live  cargo," 
as  a  rule,  means  horses  and  cattle  only.  Any  other  animals  that 
vary  this  monotony,  whether  tigers  or  donkeys,  dogs,  lions,  or, 
maybe,  giraffes,  arc'  hailed  with  delight  by  the  seamen  who  take 
charge  of  them  as  likely  to  be  of  interest  during  the  voyage. 
They  may  die,  get  ill,  or  even  break  loose;  but  at  sea  anything 
that  occurs  out  of  the  ordinary,  however  trivial  it  might  appear 
under  other  circumstances,  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  as  a  change 
and  a  cause  of  excitement,  if  not  of  absorbing  interest. 

Among  a  large  general  cargo,  the  White  Star  steamer  Tnnric 
has  recently  arrived  with  a  consignment  of  horses,  wild  animals, 
and  pigeons.  The  wild  animals  consisted  of  twenty-six  mon- 
keys, two  full-grown  hyenas  and  two  young  ones,  and  three  leo- 
pards. Twenty -six 
horses,  one  pony, 
and  twenty  -  seven 
English  pigeons  be- 
sides brought  the 
total  of  live  cargo  to 
eighty-seven  head. 

The  wild  animals 
were  sent  across  by 
one  of  the  largest 
dealers  in  the  world 
— Mr.  William  Cross, 
of  Liverpool — to  be 
delivered  to  Mr. 
Conklin,  ex-superin- 
tendent of  the  Cen- 
tral Park  menagerie. 
They  were  housed 
in  somewhat  narrow 
quarters  —  wooden 
cages  with  iron  bars 
in  front — and  were 
well  looked  after  by 
a  special  keeper  dur- 
ing the  voyage. 

Perhaps  the  mon- 
keys were  the  most 
interesting  portion 
of  the  live  camo. 
The  chief  cook,  who 
is  also  the  ship's 
butcher,  bad  charge 
of  these  animals  in 
addition  to  bis  other 
duties,  for  Mr.  Cross 
only  sends  a  special 
keeper  for  them 
when  their  number 
is  near  a  hundred. 
They  are  originally 
trapped  in  their  na- 
tive woods  by  en- 
terprising individu- 
als, who  trade  them 
•with  the  sailors  of 
home-bound  vessels 

for  any  articles  that  may  take  their  fancy.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
large  majority  of  monkeys  are  more  or  less  tamed  before  they 
come  into  the  bands  of  the  dealers,  and  thence  into  their  cages 
in  a  menagerie. 

Among  others  the  '[auric  had  on  board  joss  monkeys  from 
India,  mandrills  from  Africa,  a  dog-face  monkey,  and  a  Barbary 
ape.  The  last-named  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  species  known, 
since  the  race  is  dying  out,  and  specimens  are  becoming  some- 
what rare.  One  joss  monkey  died  during  the  voyage  from  an 
accident,  and  two  mandrills  from  an  illness  peculiar  to  their 
species;  otherwise  the  chattering  cargo  arrived  in  the  best  con- 
dition, after  a  prosperous  voyage. 

In  common  with  all  other  animals,  tame  or  wild,  human  or 
otherwise,  the  monkeys  suffered  a  good  deal  from  seasickness. 
As  in  the  case,  of  human  beings,  they  should  be  allowed  very 
little  food  and  drink  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  on 
board.  This  gives  the  stomach  (ime  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
lurching  conditions  of  life  on  a  ship,  and  a  monkey  gains  his  sea- 
legs  in  about  the  same  time  as  a  man.  They  are  fed  twice  a 


day  on  bread,  fruit,  corn,  and  milk.  They  are  even  more  greedy 
than  they  are  quarrelsome.  Slost  of  their  time  is  spent  in  fight- 
ing in  a  rough  kind  of  horse-play  that  requires  a  flue  exhibition 
of  their  wonderful  agility.  We  have  all  seen  how  a  monkey  will 
first  fill  bis  mouth  with  food,  and  then  fill  both  hands  rather 
than  let  another  monkey  get  any.  The  bread  that  is  given 
them  has  always  to  be  at  least  a'day  old.  New  bread  seems  to 
lie  too  much  for  what  would  otherwise  appear  to  be  a  powerful 
digestion.  The  keeper  expressed  his  conviction  that  a  few  days 
of  new-bread  diet  would  kill  all  the  monkeys  in  New  York. 

In  one  cage  there  were  four  mandrills  together — two  males 
and  two  females.  During  the  voyage  one  of  the  females  died. 
At  once  the  other  couple  turned  upon  the  solitary  widower,  and 
proved  their  determination  to  prevent  him  eating  or  drinking 
with  such  persistent  vehemence  that  the  keeper  was  at  length 
obliged  to  move  him  to  another  cage. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  monkeys  among  their  pets  they 

may  like  to  hear 
that  the  disagree- 
able smell  that  is 
associated  with  the 
animals  may  be 
effectually  got  rid 
of  by  giving  them 
boiled  onions  to  eat 
or  the  water  that 
has  been  strained  off 
them  to  drink.  This 
clears  the  breath, 
and  seems  to  purify 
*>  the  whole  system. 
But  we  must  confess 
that  on  the  face  of 
it  it  seems  only  to 
be  a  choice  of  evils. 
Among  the  leop- 
ards was  one  very 
pretty  animal,  beau- 
tifully spotted,  and 
as  tame  as  a  cat. 
Nevertheless,  the 
keeper  has  a  nasty 
wound  on  the  finger 
to  show  where  a 
playful  stroke  of  the 
paw  struck  him  as 
he  one  day  pushed 
the  meat  between 
the  bars. 

The  hyenas — most 
cowardly  of  animals 
— give  little  trou- 
ble to  their  keeper, 
but  maintain  an  in- 
cessant howling  the 
whole  voyage.  The 
hyenas  and  leopards 
are  fed  twice  a  day 
upon  raw  meat — six 
pounds  for  the  large 
and  four  for  the 
small  ones.  Mr. 
Cross  sends  out  his 

own  supply  of  meat  with  the  animals,  who,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  often  need  considerable  coaxing  to  make  them  take  their 
food  in  sufficient  quantity. 

The  "royal  immigrant"  was  brought  over  on  the  Tauric  on 
her  last  passage  but  one.  He  is  seven  years  old,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  finest  lions  in  the  world.  He  is  now  living  in 
his  regal  apartments  in  the  Philadelphia  "Zoo."  He  possesses 
an  excellent  temper,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  crew  of 
the  vessel.  But  bis  Majesty  permitted  no  trifling  with  his  dig- 
nity, and  received  all  the  respect,  that  was  due  to  him.  His 
proportions  were  so  tine  that  the  cage  appeared  too  small 
for  him,  and  when  he  stood  up  it  appeared  as  if  it  would  not 
hold  him. 

A  very  valuable  number  of  horses  were  on  board — twenty-six 
in  all.  There  were  no  deaths  among  the  horses,  which  appeared 
to  be  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Once  they  get  their  sea-legs 
they  yield  to  every  motion  of  the  vessel  as  they  stand  in  their 
stalls,  and  are  very  rarely  seasick.  However,  when  they  do 
suffer  severely  from  the  mal  de  mer,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
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•YOU    COME    TO    A     Cor.NTKY     KM  II    WITH 
(  oK.V 

l\\     DCI|;\     i:i.'. nU.E. 

Y(U'   (i, in.-    I"  a   country    rich   \\  itli   corn. 
i  >ci -I-: 

Tin1   \oiing   birds   pipe   in    I  In'   tielels  new  shorn, 

(  )c- 'I   ' 

Slooks    lit'   russet    nil    even     llilllll 

Like    pointed    trills    of   tin-    !V(1    met!    stand, 

i  ictobi  i  ' 

Tin-  Hail    is  heard  on    the    farmer's   Moor. 

October; 
Straw  ami  cliatV  an-   llne-k    al    the  door, 

I  le-lohcr. 

The-  clnstj   sacks  go  over  the-  hill. 
And   merrily,  merrily    whirls   the   mill, 
I  irlohcr. 

Your  voirr   is  a    thrush's,  a    faun's  your   tread, 

Oe-le.her ; 
A  garland  of  wihl  llo\vers  is  round  your  head, 

<  letober. 

V ehec'K   how   lionny,  your  breath  ho\v  sweet! 

Aud  the  l:ini|is  of  tin-   forest  light   your  1'eet, 
(I, 'toiler ! 

Shake  your  crisp  locks  to  the  life-giving  sun, 

October ! 
Brink  of  your  presses,  that  laugh  as  they  ruu, 

( ). 'toiler! 

For  the   lee    King    lurks   in    the  fields  of  snow, 
To  rifle  your  kingdom  and  lay  you  low, 

<  >ctohcr  ! 


WITH  AN   AUTUMN   LEAF. 

AN  autumn  leaf  is  the  daintiest  kind  of  a  pattern  for  making 
all  sorts  of  pretty  tilings.  Select  maple  and  oak  leaves  of 
various  sizes,  and  put  them  to  press.  When  they  are  quite  dry. 
lay  them  on  paper  and  trace  their  outlines;  then  cut  out  the 
paper  leaves.  With  this  set  for  patterns,  and  some  real  leaves 
pressed  and  waxed  or  varnished,  one  can  do  wonders  for  the 
Christmas  thai  is  coming,  or  for  any  sale  or  fair  in  which  one  is 
interested. 

To  make  a  photograph-frame,  cut  out  of  pasteboard  an  oblong 
piece  about  8  by  111  inches,  with  an  opening  in  the  centre  niea-ni •- 
ing3iby.">  inches.  This  will  make  il  .somewhat  smaller  than  the, 
picture  to  be  inserted.  With  maple-leaf  patterns  cut  some 
leaves  out  of  brown  and  yellow  chamois-skin,  and  vein  them 
delicately  with  gold  paint.  When  this  is  done,  glue  them  on 
the  frame,  taking  care  that  every  point  is  fastened  down  Hal. 
The  leaves  must  overlap  some,  of  course.  When  the  gluing  is 
completed,  cut  away  with  a  sharp  knife  the  pasteboard  that  is 
riot  covered  with  the  chamois,  leaving  the  points  around  the 
picture  opening  aud  the  edge  of  the  frame  clearly  defined.  A 
still'  back,  with  or  without  a  standard,  completes  the  frame. 

I'en-wipers.  ni'cdle-hooKs.  polishers  for  eye  glasses,  can  all  be 
made  out  of  these  chamois  maple  leaves,  Ihe  outer  one  be-ing 
veined  with  gold,  or  inscribed  wilh  words  that,  tell  the  use  of 
the  article.  Instead  of  chamois,  red.  yellow  .  and  green  woollen 
stuffs  are  used  for  the  leave's,  which  are  v  eined  with  silk.  Some- 
times in  pen -wipers  these'  lea  v  e-s  are  laid  to  partly  overlap  on  an 
oblong  piece  of  cloth  to  which  they  are  sewed,  hut  a  new  way 
will  be  to  wind  milliner's  wire  with  dark  brown  silk,  arranging 
it  in  like  the  stems  in  a  spray  of  leaves.  When  the  gay  woollen 
leaves  are  fastened  ""  these',  the  hunch  can  be  hung  up.  and  will 
be  an  addition  In  any  desk. 

To  make  a  maga/ine.  cover,  take  a  piece  of  stout  brown  wrap- 
ping paper  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  fold  il  so  it  will  be  a 

little  larger  than  t  he  maga/ine  laid  in  it.  Tl dges  can  be  left 

torn  or  cut.  The  pattern  of  a  spray  of  sumac  and  some  oak 
leaves  is  traced  on  the  front  with  a  pencil,  then  the'  leaves  are 
outlined  and  veined  with  brown.  (If  course  one  who  paints 
can  do  this  free-hand,  and  decorate  the  cover  with  beaut  ifully 
shaded  leaves.  A  conventional  design  in  a  hand  is  put  across 
at  top  and  bottom,  colored  with  brown,  and  touched  lightly  with 
gold. 

A  souvenir  book  is  made'  of  sheets  of  white  water-color  paper 
five  or  six  inches  square,  tied  with  silk.  On  every  page  U 
pasted  a  leaf  or  spray  of  leaves  or  flowers,  each  with  the  name 


of  the  place  when'  it  was  found  printed  in  fancy  gold  letters. 
The  cover  is  made  by  drawing  a  leaf  pattern  on  the  outside, 
aud  gilding  all  Ihe  rest  of  ihe  surface.  The  white  leaves  thus, 
left  are  ve-ined  with  gold,  and  a  white  ribbon  baud  laid  across 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  hears  in  gold  the  word  "Souve- 
nir." 

This  idea  of  leaves  against  a  gold  ground  may  be  carried  out 
in  the  manufacture  <>l  a  bag  of  white  cloth  or  silk.  A  leaf 
design  appears  against  a  gold  scroll  or  disk  on  the  front  of  the 
ban.  Gold-colored  ribbons  are  used  tor  strings.  Another  hag 
is  made  ot 'white  and  yellow  linen,  the  bottom  of  the  hag  cut 
round,  ami  the  yellow-colored  linen  extending  up  a  little  way. 
From  this  rise's  a  spray  of  oak  leaves,  or  single  leaves  scattered 
over  the  while,  outlined  in  gold-wash  embroidery  silk.  When 
IM  i  i  ssary,  the.  yellow  draw-strings  can  be  removed  to  wash  the 
bag. 

Varnished  leaves  of  red  and  yellow  can  be  used  to  cover  cigar- 
boxes,  the  inside  being  lined  with  silk  that  will  harmonize.  The 
boxes  can  be  use-el  for  scraps  or  light  fancy-work,  or,  if  a  bent 
handle  of  thin  w I  be  taeUed  across  and  trimmed  with  rib- 
bons, photographs  set  on  end. 

A  scrap-basket  is  made  by  covering  a  square  shallow  fruit- 
basket  with  yellow  silk,  or  some  less  expensive  goods,  fasten- 
ing on  twei  handles  by  making  ribliem-w eninil  hoops,  ami  sewing 
them  on  opposite'  sides  so  they  will  me'e't  in  the'  centre,  and  edg- 
ing the  teip  of  the  basket  with  a  row  of  varnished  leaves  placed 
to  overlap.  A  spray  of  the  leaves  and  some  red  berries  fastened 
on  one  .siele'  of  the  basket  will  give  a  pretty  finishing  touch  to 
the  basket. 

A  frame  for  a  card  photograph  is  made  by  taking  a  piece  of 
water-colored  board  5A  by  7  inches,  the  edges  being  torn,  and 
jiasting  a  spray  of  small  red  leaves,  such  as  ceuiie  from  fine  creep- 
ing vines,  partly  around  the  opening.  One  piece  can  be  placed 
at  the  lower  left-baud  side;  and  another,  as  if  it  continued  be- 
lli ml  tin1  picl  nre.  at  the  upper  right-hand  side.  The  paper  may 
lie'  teirn  aw  ay  for  the  opening,  folded  back,  and  allowed  to  remain 
with  lagged  edges.  A  card-hoard  back,  with  a  standard,  is  put 
in  place  last  of  all. 

PAPEPx    MONEY. 

A  GOVERNMENT  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  money- 
takes  particular  pains  to  prevent  counterfeiting.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  ease  with  bank-notes,  or  "  paper  money."  The 
processes  that  the'  paper  undergoes  in  its  manufacture  render 
it  very  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  produce  a  good  imitation. 
The  Bank  of  England  indicates  the-  amount  of  the  note  by  a 
water-mark,  which  requires  much  time  and  trouble  to  perfect, 
and  when  a  note  once  issued  is  returned  to  the  hank,  it  is  im- 
mediately destroyed.  In  this  way  a  certain  account  can  be  kept 
of  thi)  numbers  of  the  notes  outstanding,  anil  counterfeiters- 
are'  puzzled. 

i  Mir  government,  has  a  different  method  of  battling  dishonest 
people.  The'  paper  has  a  particular  tibrc.  and  in  addition  silk 
threads  of  different  colors  adhere  te>  the  surface  of  the  paper, 
which  only  receives  the  particular  kind  of  ink  that  the  govern- 
ment uses.  There  is  but  one  man  who  knows  how  to  mix  this 
ink,  and  he'  received  the  secret  from  his  father,  who  invented  it, 
The  manufacturer  employs  six  men  to  prepare  parts  of  the  iu- 
-re, lie-ills  that  gei  te>  make  the  ink.  but  the  mixing  is  done  in  pi  i- 
vate-.  The-  manufacturer  locks  himself  in  his  room  for  a  fort- 
night once  a  year,  and  pel  -feels  in  that  time  enough  ink  to  last 
the'  government  a  year.  For  this  he  receives  $50,000. 

The  paper  is  manufactured  in  Massachusetts,  arid  the  silk- 
mill  that  makes  the  silk  threads  is  close  at  hand.  The  threads- 
are  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  distributed  different- 
ly em  each  issue'  of  notes.  The  paper  is  cut  into  sheets  8J  inches 
wide  by  l:\'.  inches  in  length,  which  isjnst  the  size  of  four  note-s. 
It  takes  IIHIII  .sheets  of  this  paper  to  make  12  pounds,  which 
means  KM  il  I  nolcs.  It  is  said  that  the  average  number  of  pounds 
used  by  Ihe  M(u  e-i  niiient  is  175,000  a  year,  and  as  every  twelve 

pounds  may  lie-  anything  IV slllllli  to  >  I. mil), (100,  the  govcrn- 

ent  must  lie'  Kept  rather  busy  making  money. 

After  the  paper  is  re-.-eive-el  from  one  place,  the  ink  from  anoth- 
er, and  i  he-  engraved  [date  from  still  a  third  source,  the  Govern- 
ment I'rinter  has  his  hands  full  perfecting  the  notes,  which  u<i 
through  several  more  hands  before  they  get  into  people's  pock- 
ets. Of  course  the  notes  are  only  certificates  for  so  much  silver  or 
gnlel  deposited  iii  the  Treasury,  and  "payable  on  demand,"  but 
the'  general  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the  government  is  so  great 
that  most  people  prefer  the  notes  to  the  heavy  gold  or  silver,  as- 
being  more  convenient  and  just  as  good  for  all  purposes. 
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LITTLE   DON  RODEIGO   DE  RIMAS. 

BY  MARY  A.  WINSTON. 

JJart  EC. 

IT  was  a  very  warm  morning-.  Little  Rodrigo  swung 
himself  up  to  the  big  hay-mow  in  the  barn  and  fanned 
his  hot  face  with  his  hat.  He  had  just  been  out  for  his 
usual  morning  ride,  but  was  driven  in  by  the  sun's  heat. 
The  old  barn  was  a  charming  place  to  rest  in.  There  was 
the  fragrance  of  the  sweet  new-mown  hay  to  delight  one's 
sense.  The  soft  coo  of  the  doves  in  their  cot  near  by 
sounded  pleasantly  on  the  ear.  And  when  the  child 
pushed  open  a  little  dusty  round  window,  his  eye  was 
gladdened  by  as  pretty  a  bit  of  landscape  as  one  could 
wish  to  see.  From  the  house  there  stretched  away  into 
the  blue  distance  beautiful  groves,  in  which  the  magnolia 
and  wild  honeysuckle  ran  riot.  Little  Rodrigo  lay  still 
for  a  long  time  and  looked  dreamily  out  upon  this  fair 
picture.  Then  he  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  hay-mow 
and  called  softly,  "Jingo!  Jingo!" 

In  a  stall  below  was  the  joy  of  little  Rodrigo's  heart, 
the  sole  companion  of  his  rambles,  and,  next  to  his  father 
and  the.  old  nurse,  his  dearest  confidant  and  friend — in 
short.  Jingo.  Very  short  and  very  small  indeed  was 
Jingo,  even  for  a  Mexican  donkey,  but  he  made  up  for 
this  in  the  length  of  his  ears  and  the  largeness  of  his 
heart,  where  Rodrigo  was  concerned.  In  spite  of  his  size, 
Jingo  was  a  very  important  figure  in  the  child's  world, 
where  friends  were  few  and  playmates  lacking.  Many  a 
cherished  secret  and  wild  fancy  were  confided  to  Jingo  as 
he  and  his  little  master  wandered  about  the  great  estate 
in  the  soft  sweet  California  air.  How  wise,  too,  he  look- 
ed!  He  would  flap  his  long  gray  ears  when  little  Rodri- 
go whispered  his  confidences  in  them,  as  if  he  knew  all 
about  everything-  long  ago.  It  seemed  hardly  worth 
while  imparting  any  new  discovery  or  lately  learned 
wisdom  to  such  a  sage  as  Jingo. 

The  donkey  was  Rodrigo's  own  property.  One  stormy 
night  a  cowboy  had  wandered  to  the  Don  Rimas  mansion 
with  his  quota  of  cattle  and  horses  before  him.  He  asked 
for  a  night's  shelter,  which  was  willingly  afforded  him. 
The  next  day  he  was  found  to  be  very  ill  of  lung  fever, 
and  for  weeks  he  lay  at  death's  door.  The  Don's  kind- 
hearted  servants  nursed  him  back  to  life.  Once  he  woke 
suddenly  from  a  sound  sleep  and  saw  the  sweet  child  face 
of  little  Rodrigo  by  his  bedside.  The  boy  had  followed 
his  nurse  into  the  room  while  she  performed  some  office 
for  the  sick  man.  But  the  invalid,  weakened  still  by  his 
long  illness  and  delirium,  fancied  he  saw  the  .spirit  of  his 
little  brother,  dead  years  before.  He  burst  into  tears  and 
held  out  his  hands  feebly  to  the  beautiful  angel.  Ever 
after  that  the  rough  cowboy  of  the  plains  loved  to  have 
the  child  sit  by  him,  and  when  he  grew  well  enough  to 
start  away  on  his  journey  eastward,  finding  the  Don 
would  accept  nothing  for  his  hospitality,  the  grateful 
man  gave  to  the  little  sou  that  prize  among  steeds,  that 
prince  among  donkeys — Jingo. 

Jingo  could  not  have  been  called  handsome  even  at 
that  stage  of  his  existence;  lie  was  a  baby  donkey  then, 
with  very  long  ears  and  legs  and  an  absurdly  small  furry 
gray  body.  The  cowboy  laughed  at  him,  and  said  he 
"  looked  for  all  the  world  just  like  a  good-sized  mouse  on 
stilts."  But  little  Rodrigo  clapped  his  hands  for  very  joy 
when  he  found  that  he  was  to  be  the  owner  of  all  that  soft 
furriness,  of  those  splendid  slim  legs  and  beautiful  large 
ears.  He  loved  Jingo  from  that  moment  with  a  lasting 
affection,  which  endured  even  the  trials  of  his  first  rides 
on  the  donkey's  back,  when  that  spirited  animal  was 
wont  to  brace  himself  firmly,  then  let  fly  his  hind  legs, 
and  send  his  devoted  small  master  over  his  head.  But 
that  was  long  ago.  Rodrigo  and  Jingo  understood  each 
other  better  now,  and  the  donkey  returned  the  child's  af- 
fection in  full. 


On  this  particular  day  of  our  story,  however,  the  great 
heat  of  the  day  became  too  much  for  even  such  a  de- 
voted Damon  and  Pythias  as  Rodrigo  and  Jingo.  They 
soon  forgot  each  other's  presence.  Jingo  dozed  over  his 
manger  of  hay,  with  lien;  and  there  a  thistle  by  way  of 
garnishment.  Rodrigo  fell  fast  asleep  above  on  the  soft 
hay.  It  was  his  father's  voice  that  woke  him  some  time 
later. 

"My  man  Filippe  will  drive  you  to  the  depot  for  the 
one-o'clock  train,  Senor  Bridewell, "the  Don  was  saying. 
"  I  would  accompany  you  myself,  but  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment with  my  superintendent  at  that  hour." 

Rodrigi),  above  in  the  hay-loft,  listened  half-sleepily  to 
his  father's  words.  He  heard  next  a  strange  voice  mur- 
mur some  expression  of  thanks,  then  call  out  more  loudly, 
and  perhaps  a  trifle  defiantly: 

"Oh!  ah!  Don  Rimas,  how  about  that  little  affair  of 
last  night?  I  suppose,  now  I'm  here,  I  might  as  well 
take  a  look  at  my  new  property;" 

Little  Rodrigo  leaned  over  his  parapet  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  loud-voiced  stranger.  He  saw  a  short,  stout,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  with  a  very  red  face,  wearing  a  suit  of 
clothes  with  a  large  check  pattern,  which  gave  him  a  very 
striking  appearance.  The  stranger  took  off  his  hat  and 
pushed  his  thin  hair  back  from  his  perspiring  forehead. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  would  like  to  be  getting  acquainted 
with  my  wonderful  horse.  Where  is  she?" 

The  Don's  face  flushed,  and  he  bit  his  lip,  but  said 
quietly:  "  This  way,  Sefior.  Here  is  Zoe." 

Rodrigo's  eyes  grew  large  with  surprise.  Was  his 
father  going  to  sell  his  favorite  horse,  his  beautiful  brown 
Zoe  he  loved  so  well?  What  could  it  mean?  The  stran- 
ger walked  with  a  lordly  air  into  Zoe's  stall. 

"Ah,  my  little  beauty!  What  a  prize  you  are!"  he 
exclaimed,  and  gave  the  mare  a  resounding  slap  on  her 
smooth,  silky  side. 

Zoe  resented  this  familiarity  on  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance; she  reared  indignantly,  and  the  stranger  hastily  re- 
moved himself  from  her  stall.  The  Don  went  up  to  her 
gently  and  s,poke  some  low,  affectionate  words  in  Spanish. 
It  was  marvellous  to  see  how  quickly  the  spirited  little 
queen  calmed  down.  She  laid  her  head  against  the  Don's 
shoulder  and  received  his  caresses  with  manifest  delight. 
It  was  a  pretty  picture,  but  the  stranger  soon  tired  of  look- 
ing at  it. 

"She  doesn't  lack  for  spirit;  does  she,  now?  But  she'll 
get  to  know  me  better  in  time — in  time,"  he  remarked. 

A  spasm  of  regret  crossed  the  Don's  face,  and  as  he  put 
an  arm  over  Zoe's  beautiful  arching  neck  and  looked 
down  into  her  gentle,  dumbly  loving  eyes,  he  nerved 
himself  with  great  difficulty  to  speak  what  was  in  his 
mind. 

"Sefior  Bridewell,  a  gentleman  always  pays  his  debts 
of  honor,  and  I  am  ready  to  pay  mine  in  full.  But,  Senor, 
if  there  is  any  equivalent  that  I  could  prevail  upon  you  to 
receive  in  place  of  my  mare  Zoe,  the  rest  of  my  stud  is  at 
your  command.  Or,  if  you  like  better,  I  will  draw  a  cln-ck 
for  you  to  the  amount  that  you  staked  against  Zoe  last 
night.  I  am  unwilling  to  part  with  her  if  there  is  any 
other  way  you  can  be  satisfied.  She  is  my  favorite  horse. 
From  a  colt  she  has  yielded  to  no  hand  but  mine.  And 
once,  Sefior,  this  little  horse  saved  my  life.  Yet  she  is  not 
considered  by  connoisseurs  the  most  valuable  horse  in  my 
stable.  Here  on  our  right  is  the  winner  in  the  last  races 
at  Denham,  the  famous  Rosaline.  Sefior,  I  offer  you  my 
prize  racer  in  place  of  Zoe.  Will  you  accept?  I  was  not 
myself  last  night  when  I  consented  to  stake  my  little 
mare  on  a  game  of  ecarte." 

Little  Rodrigo  listened  in  wondering  sorrow  to  this 
speech  of  his  father.  He  could  not  understand  Hall.  He 
only  realized  that  in  some  way  this  stranger  had  a  claim 
upon  Zoe,  and  that  his  father  was  grieved. 

But  the  stranger  was  in  no  wise  conciliated  by  the  wist- 
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fill  regret  in  the  Don's  handsome  face.     Ilis  own  big  red 

fairly  purple  with  hasty  an 

"No!"l]  ed;    "  she's  mine,  and   I'll  have  her.      I 

Aanl  any  of  \oiir  pri/e  Kosalines.       I    want   my  win- 
nings, no  more  or  no  less." 

'i'nc  |)on  moved  towards  the  barn  door 
"As   \  ou  will,  Sefior,"  he  said,  with  dignity.       "I   will 
go  and  see  if  the  carriage  is  ready   for  you." 

stranger  stood  with    his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
i  i'\   wide-  apart,  looking  like  nothing  so  much  as 
an   angry   t  urkey -cock.      lie   ga/ed    after  the  tall   reced- 
ing liil'llre  of  the    I  )on. 

member,  Don  Rimas,"  he  bawled,  with  cutting  in- 
solence, •••gentlemen  always  pay  their  debts  of  honor.' 
[     shall     send     my 
man     down    for   the 
mare   Zoe    as    soon 
as  I  arrive  home  to- 
morrow." 

The  stranger,  in 
turning,  glanced 
around  the  stable 
once  more  before  be 
went  out.  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  waiting 
carriage.  Hiseyes 
fell  upon  drowsy 
.1  mi'o.  who  was 
•:•  agging  one  long 
i  ar  rakishly  ill  his 
efforts  to  dislodge 
therefrom  a  trou- 
ble-ome  fly.  An 
idea  struck  the  wit- 
ty stranger. 
*  "Oil,  I  say,  Don 
Rimas,''  he  cried, 
derisively,  to  the 
Doii,  who  was  out 
by  the  carriage- 
house,  giving  some 
orders  to  the  groom. 
"  Why  didn't  .you 
offer  me  this  don- 
key in  place  of  Zoe '. 
Now  he  would  he  a 
prize.  I  couldn't 
have  refused  such 
a  gem  for  my  sta- 
ble." \Yithagreal 
coarse  laugh  he  was 
gone. 

But  he  did  not  sec  the  white  face  of  a  little  child  vthat 
he  left  behind  in  the  big  old-fashioned  barn — a  small 
face  with  tumbled  black  curls  all  about  it,  and  great  eyes 
that  looked  for  the  first  time  upon  the  sorrow  and  sacri- 
lice  that  this  life  of  ours  brings  to  us  all  sooner  or  later. 
Little  Rodrigo  sat  upright  on  the  soft  fragrant  hay  and 
stared  straight  before  him.  It  never  occurred  to  the  child, 
in  his  simplicity,  that  the  words  of  the  rough  man  in  the 
stable  a  few  moments  before  were  meant  only  in  vulgar, 
rude  scorn — a  piece  of  stupid  coarse  raillery.  Jingo,  his 
pel,  his  dear  little  donkey!  VTas  it  any  wonder  that  oth- 
ers should  appreciate  his  treasure's  charms  too?  But  oh. 
how  could  he  part  with  him;  And  he  thought  drearily 
of  the  long,  long  days  and  weeks  and  years  with  no 
Jingo  to  cheer  his  loneliness. 

Little  Rodrigo  clinched  his  small  hands  together  and 
winked  very  fast.  He  was  recalling  the  face  of  his  father 
as  he-  spoke  of  parting  with  his  favorite  Zoe,  that  dearly 
lo\  ed  face  with  the  strange,  pathetic,  and  strangely  shamed 
expression  in  the  eyes.  The  child  could  not,  comprehend 
all  there  was  in  thai  look  of  his  father's,  blithe  did  know 
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"  SESOR,    I   HAVE    BROUGHT   JINGO." 


that  his  father  was  grieved  to  give  up  Zoe  to  that  dread- 
ful fal  man.  And  the  fat  man  had  said  that  he  would 
lake  .lingo  in  exchange  for  Zoe.  Rodrigo  himself  heard 
him  say  so.  The  child  clinched  his  hands  harder.  All, 
did  he  not  love  his  dear,  good,  beautiful  father  better 
than  a  hundred  donkeys,  all  as  nearly  perfect  as  Jingo! 

Liltle  Rodrigo's  mind  was  made  vip,  and  he  slid  down 
from  the  hay-mow]  There  was  a  determined  look  about  his 
little  mouth,  and  he  gazed  straight  ahead  as  if  he  saw 
nothing.  He  went  into  Jingo's  stall  without  even  stop- 
ping to  caress  the  dear  little  gray  head  as  usual.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  did  not  dare  to  stop  longeiiough  to  think, 
or  he  might  break  down.  Jingo,  for  his  part,  looked 
around  with  mild  inquiry  in  his  soft  eyes  as  his  little  mas- 
ter fastened  the  sad- 
dle oil.  him  again, 
and  led  him  out  into 
the  burning  glare  of 
the  tropical  noon. 

It  was  over- 
whelmingly hot 
down  in  the  village 
at  the  ugly,  grimy 
little  railway  sta- 
tion. The  Don's 
strange  guest  was 
stout,  and  he  felt 
the  heat  excessive- 
ly. He  sat  under  a 
large  shade  tree  at 
the  end  of  the  sta- 
tion platform.  He 
was  a  prominent  fig- 
ure in  the  land- 
scape, easily  de- 
scried at  a  distance 
by  reason  of  his  big 
checked  clothes. 
Rural  San 'Angela- 
gazed  upon  him 
with  awe  as  he  sat, 
all  unconscious  of 
scrutiny,  under  the 
great  tree,  really 
too  hot  and  fa- 
tigued to  even  keep 
his  eyes  open.  A 
sweet  childish  voice 
broke  the  breath- 
less stillness. 

"Sefior,    I    have 
brought  Jingo." 

The  stranger  opened  his  eyes  with  a  great  start,  and 
saw  before  him  a  quaint  little  figure  holding  a  tiny  Mex- 
ican donkey  by  the  bridle.  The  boy  looked  like  some  min- 
iature prince  in  a  childish  opera,  for  he  wore  a  black  vel- 
vet suit,  with  long  gray  riding  leggings  buttoned  up  over 
the  knee.  His  black  curls  fell  over  his  wide  white  lace 
collar.  Old  Corneta  dressed  her  charge  as  she  thought 
befitting  the  heir  of  the  noble  house  of  De  Rimas. 

The  stranger's  eyes  wandered  from  the  boy's  quaintly 
rich  costume  to  the  face,  and  he  gave  another  start,  for 
he  saw  a  tender,  lovely  child  copy  of  the  dark,  proud, 
cold,  handsome  face  to  which  he  had  bidden  farewell  at 
the  door  of  the  De  Rimas  mansion.  The  man  did  not 
like  to  remember  that  face.  Somehow  there  wTas  a  strange, 
sorrowful,  self-reproachful  look  there,  with  all  its  haughty 
beauty,  that  haunted  his  mind.  It  sent  a  thrill  of  un- 
pleasant surprise  through  him,  therefore,  when  he  opened 
Ins  eyes  in  the  blistering,  throbbing  heat,  and  saw  that 
wistful  little  child  face  so  like  the  Don's,  and  he  was 
speechless. 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 
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TIIK  \  OYAGE   (»!••   COLUMB1  S. 


BY   J.    O.    DAVIh 


.^-      X    the    morning    of  Friday. 


August  .",.  I  1  !C>.  there  ap- 
peared .-it  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  of  Palos,  in 
Spain,  a  licet  of  three 
ships.  They  would  he 
si  range  craft  to  our  eyes. 
Tin-  largest  was  not  so 
long  as  oin>  of  our  Hud- 
son I  liver  brick  schoon- 
ers, and  it  had  high  well- 
rounded  hows. a  high  beak, 
and  platform  projecting 
onl  over  the  water  with  a  curious  stuck-up  air;  while  Ihe 
stem,  which  was  double  decked  and  higher  yet.  made  the 
vessel  look  as  if  the  two  ends  were  trying  to  bend  up  and 
reach  each  other,  and  that  the  stern  had  tried  the  hard- 
er. Another  curious  tiling  was  Ihe  long  pieces  of  bent 
timber  running  along;  the  ship's  side,  and  up  and  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  just  as  if  all  the  ribs  had  been  put  on 
the  outside  to  give  more  room  within.  Right  in  front  of 
the  bow.  on  a  little  yard,  a,  square  "water  sail"  was 
doing  good  duty,  while  above  it  on  the  foremast  was 
one  somewhat  larger.  On  the  mainmast  in  the  middle 
of  the  ship  was  a  large  square  or  "  driver  "  sail  with  a 
topsail  above,  and  away  back  on  the  little  after-mast,  so 
far  back  that  the  lower  corner  had  to  be  drawn  down  to 
a  spar  projecting  from  the  stern,  was  a  three-cornered 
"lateen"  or  steering  sail.  This  craft  flew  various  flags 
and  streamers,  some  with  crosses,  and  one  with  four 
squares,  on  which  appeared  two  castles  and  two  rampant 
lions  flourishing  their  tails  and  clawing  the  air,  showing 
that  the  ship  sailed  by  authority  of  King  Ferdinand  and 
Queen  Isabella.  A  blue  flag  indicated  the  rank  of  an 
Admiral,  while  the  holy  cross  was  painted  large  on  the 
driving  sail. 

On  either  side  of  this  ship  appeared  a  smaller  one, 
with  lateen  -  sails  rigged  on  each.  Their  foremasts 
raked  well  forward,  their  mainmasts  less  so,  while  the 
little  after-masts  raked  the  other  way.  Their  bows  were 
lower  and  sharper  than  those  of  the  larger  vessel,  and 
their  sterns  not  so  high,  but  they  were  faster  sailers. 

On  all  the  vessels  could  be  seen  bronzed  seamen  and 
bearded  cavaliers,  some  of  the  latter  in  helmets  and 
armor.  The  seamen  tended  the  sails,  the  cavaliers  stood 
on  the  after-decks  and  talked  in  low  times,  and  the  gun- 
ners rubbed  away  on  the  long  thin  cannon  mounted  on 
the  rail  until  they  shone  brightly  in  the  sun.  On  the 
high  after-deck  of  the  largest  vessel  stood  a  middle-aged 
man  in  long  cloak  and  shoulder  cape  and  velvet  cap. 

As  they  left  the  harbor  and  steered  alonn-  the  coast  the 
distinguished-looking  man  opened  a  map,  gave  some 
orders  to  the  helmsman,  then  left  the  deck,  and  entering 
his  cabin,  knelt  down  to  pray.  He  was  Christopher 
Columbus,  who,  having  at  last  seen  hN  long  dreamed-of 
expedition  under  way.  thanked  (4od  for  His  mercy,  and 
asked  for  further  guidance.  That  he  had  implicit  faith 
that  land  lay  across  the  ocean  to  the  west  we  know  from 
his  letters,  but  how  far  away  that  land  was,  or  what  it 
was,  or  how  long  it  would  take  to  get  there,  he  knew  no- 
thing. 

Columbus  began  his  great  voyage  ;ii'ter  fifteen  years  of 
incessant  toil,  disappointment,  and  regret  at  finding  only 
a  few  to  believe  enough  in  him  and  his  theories  to  give 
them  a  fair  trial.  He  had  visited  court  after  court,  to  be 
rejected  by  all.  Councils  of  clergy  had  met.  to  discuss 
his  plans,  only  to  spurn  them.  An  appeal  to  King  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain  brought  a  cold  reply,  but  his  good  Queen 
Isabella  entered  into  the  idea  with  enthusiasm,  exclaim- 


ing. "  I  undertake  the  enterprise  for  my  own  crown  of 
Castile,  and  will  pledge  my  jewels  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds."  A  bargain  was  then  made  that  Columbus,  ill 
case  of  success,  was  to  lie  Admiral  over  all  the  lands  he 
discovered,  to  receive  one-tenth  of  all  the  gold,  precious 
stones,  and  merchandise  found,  but  that  he  must  himself 
furnish  one  eighth  of  the  money  required  to  fit  out  the 
fleet.  Columbus  had  no  money  (he  had  earned  his  living 
by  map  making!,  but  Martin  Pinzon,  a  brave  sailor  and 
merchant,  believed  in  him,  and  advanced  him  his  share 
of  the  money,  so  that  the  fleet  was  soon  ready. 

So  ureally  were  the  terrors  of  the  "shadowy  seas" 
dreaded  by  oven  tin1  bravest  sailors  in  those  days  that 
not  enough  men  could  be  found  to  manage  the  ships,  and 
an  order  came  from  court  to  impress  the  convicts  in  the 
jails.  This  created  panic  and  riots  in  the  streets  of  Palos, 
and  threatened  to  ruin  the  whole  enterprise;  but  Pinzoii 
and  bis  brothers  Vicente  and  Francisco  offered  their  ser- 
vices, and  they  being  brave  and  popular  men,  enough 
others  followed  to  complete  the  crews,  and  at  length  the 
ships  sailed. 

The  Canary  Islands  were  in  those  days  the  furthest 
land  to  the  westward  of  which  the  world  had  any  definite 
knowledge.  Scandinavians  claimed  to  have  sailed  to 
Iceland  and  back,  and  Norsemen  were  said  to  have  land- 
ed on  North  America,  but  such  tales  were  looked  upon  as 
fables  similar  to  that  of  an  island  called  "  Atlantis,"  far 
out  in  the  Atlantic. 

After  touching  at  Cadiz,  Columbus  turned  his  ships  to 
the  Canaries  as  to  a  jumping-off  place,  whence  he  could, 
as  it  were,  make  a  great  leap  into  the  unknown.  Scarcely 
had  two  hundred  miles  been  sailed,  however,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  rudder-post  of  the  Pinta,  the  small- 
est of  the  fleet,  had  been  weakened  by  some  of  her  crew 
in  the  hope  of  compelling  her  to  turn  back.  At  the 
Canaries  the  fleet  was  detained  for  repairs  so  long  that 
Columbus  thought  best,  to  build  a  new  craft;  but  news 
having  reached  him  that  a  fleet  from  Portugal  had  set 
sail  to  drive  him  back,  he  hurried  work  on  the  Pinta, 
gave  her  a  square  sail  extra,  and  started  the  fleet  as  soon 
as  possible  into  the  great  "unknown  ocean." 

As  the  ships  left  the  Canaries  the  great  volcano  of 
Tenerill'e.  which  overtopped  the  coast,  was  in  violent 
eruption.  Its  great  purple  cone  was  capped  by  a  mass  of 
loud  -ing  flame  of  fire,  while  streams  of  burning  lava  ran 
down  its  sides  to  leap  hissing  into  the  sea.  The  sailors 
of  tln>  fleet  were  afraid.  They  cried  that  it  was  a  sign  of 
the  anger  of  Heaven  at  his  attempt  to  fathom  mysteries 
never  intended  for  man.  But  Columbus  allayed  their 
fears,  saying  that,  volcanoes  were  "frequent  along  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  and  that  their  fires 
moanl  nothing." 

Day  after  day  the  fleet  sailed  on.  The  days  were  bright, 
the  nights  clear  and  starlit,  and  a  steady  trade-wind  blew 
the  discoverers  to  the  west.  Each  morning  the  sim  rose 
over  the  sterns,  each  evening-  it  sank  directly  over  the 
prows  of  the  ships,  but  this  very  fact,  hailed  by  Colum- 
bus as  a  favor  from  heaven,  caused  the  sailors  to  fear  lest 
the  unchanging  wind  would  prevent  their  return.  They 
pa-sod  a  broken  mast.  Columbus  hailed  it  as  from  the 
new  world.  The  sailors  said  it  was  from  the  wrecked 
ships  of  foolhardy  men  like  themselves. 

Soon  after  they  entered  the  Sargossa  Sea,  that  immense 
tract  of  weeds  floating  and  turning  in  midocean.  The 
sailors  said  this  was  all  the  western  land  they  would  ever 
see;  whereupon  Columbus  cast  the  sounding  lead,  and 
finding  no  bottom,  claimed  there  was  no  land  near. 

Then  it  fell  calm,  and  for  days  the  ships  rose  and  fell 
lazily  on  the  tropical  seas,  their  cordage  and  sails  flapping 
airainst  the  masts  with  every  roll,  as  their  prows  pointed 
this  way  and  that. 

With  a  renewal  of  the  breeze  the  Nina  and  Piiitu  left 
the  Sdiitu  Maria  to  sail  on,  while  they  sailed  off  swiftly 
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to  either  horizon,  looking  for  land  they  might  otherwise 
pass  unawares. 

The  Pinta's  pilot  reckoned  they  had  sailed  634  leagues, 
while  the  Nina's  made  it  540,  and  although  Columbus 
knew  it  was  much  more  he  kept  his  own  counsel,  lest 
the  crews  be  more  discouraged  at  the  distance  covered. 
Ten  thousand  maravedis  in  Spanish  money  had  been 
promised  to  the  first  one  who  should  discover  land,  and 
one  day  one  of  the  Pinzons  shouted  "Land,  ho!"  from 
the  mast  head ;  but  it  was  only  a  mirage. 

Small  birds  began  to  hover  about  the  ships.  The  lead 
was  hove  e.nd  bottom  was  found.  Then  they  passed  wild- 
fowl and  crabs  in  the  water,  and  a  turtle-dove  flew  near. 
and  later  they  came  to  a  branch  of  bush  covered  with  ripe 
red  berries.  Then  there  came  a  floating  log  curiously 
carved  by  hand. 


The  night  of  October  llth  was  an  anxious  one  to  all 
oil  the  fleet,  and  few  cared  to  slumber.  Suddenly  Colum- 
bus, who  had  been  standing  apart  on  the  after-deck,  gave 
a  shout,  and  cried  out  joyfully  that  he  had  seen  a 
light  011  what  is  now  known  as  Watling  Island.  Pedro 
Gutierrez  saw  it  again  soon  after. 

On  went  the  fleet  swiftly  in  the  night  breeze,  thePmfa 
and  Nina  were,  as  usual,  ahead.  At  two  in  the  morning 
there  came  the  flash  and  boom  of  a  cannon  from  the 
Pinta.  followed  by  the  faint  cry  over  the  waters  of 
"Laud,  ho!"  and  there,  under  her  lee,  in  the  mists  of  the 
early  morn,  could  be  seen  green  hills  with  waving  palms, 
and  the  faint  sigh  of  surf  beating  on  the  shore  could  be 
heard.  Columbus  and  his  followers  knelt  upon  the  decks 
of  their  ship  and  gave  thanks.  They  had  discovered  the 
New  World. 


THE    BIRD   OF   A   HUNDRED   EYES. 


THE  peacock,  like  most  bipeds  a.nd  quadrupeds,  lias  two  ser- 
viceable eyes,  the  hundred  additional  ones  being  in  his  tail, 
where  Juno  is  said  to  have  transferred  them  from  the  dead  body 
of  her  faithful  servant  Argus.  This  .showy  bird  is  very  orna- 
mental when  spreading  his  refulgent  tail-piece  on  a  cultivated 
lawn,  and  strutting  about  for  the  admiration  of  all  beholders; 
but  it  is  iu  his  native  haunts  of  Hindostau  and  Ceylon  that  he 
shines  to  most  advantage. 

In  place  i>t'  a  solitary  peacock  or  two  by  way  of  lawn  decora- 
tion, he  appears  in  those  regions  in  flocks  like  ordinary  poultry. 
and  a  hundred  or  so  of  the  glittering  fans,  which  can  be  spread 
at  a  moment's  notice,  is  no  uncommon  sight.  The  gorgeous  bird 
is  very  careful  of  his  train,  and  likes  to  keep  it  well  out  of  the 
way  of  accidents.  He  mounts  to  the  highest  brandies  of  a  tree 
for  a  roosting-place,  and  selects  a  dead  limb,  over  which  he  can 
adjust  his  magnificence  without  interference  from  the  foliage. 

His  plain  little  wife  is  not  so  aspiring;  and  having  no  train 
to  care  for,  she  meekly  builds  her  nest  in  some  bush  not  far 
from  the  ground,  and  sits  patiently  on  her  tifteen  eggs  for  a 
whole  month.  Her  handsome  mate  is  said  to  be  the  greatest 
enemy  she  encounters  at  this  time,  as  he  is  accused  of  breaking 
the  eggs,  and  even  of  devouring  the  young  peafowl  before  their 
frantic  mother's  eyes.  But  this  may  be  only  slander,  like  the 
German  proverb,  "  Peacock,  look  to  your  legs."  and  the  assert  inn 
that  the  bird  himself  is  ashamed  when  lie  catches  a  glimpse  ,.l 
his  ugly  feet,  these  same  feet  being  in  reality  quite  small  for  his 
size  and  well  shaped. 

King  Solomon  adorned  the  courts  of  his  cedar  palace  with 
peacocks,  and  they  often  figure  in  pictures  of  ••  baronial  halls." 
Thcs  are  not  good  to  eat,  and  are  decidedly  expensive  to  be  put 
to  that  use,  yet  in  ancient  time's  no  banquet  was  considered  to 
be  complete  without  them.  On  some  occasions  they  were  ser\  ed 
without  feathers,  and  the  \\hole  body  gleaming  with  a  coat  of 
gold  ;  while  on  others  a  huge  pic  appeared,  from  which  the  he;nl 
of  the  peacock  stood  out  al  one  end,  and  the  magnificent  tail 
was  carefully  spread  at  the  other.  This  pie  was  used  as  an  or- 
namental centre-piece;  and  as  the  bird,  when  cooked,  would 
keep  for  a  long  time,  the  same  one  did  duty  again  and  again 
as  a  table  decoration. 

"As  proud  as  a  peacock"  is  an  old  saying,  and  the  actions  of 
tin's  gorgeous  and  interesting  bird  often  seem  to  display  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  charms.  Old  writers  declared  that  he 


spread  out  his  brilliant  train  against  the  rays  of  the  sun  to 
make  it  more  dazzling,  and  that  he  expanded  it  suddenly  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  to  terrify  him  not  only  with  its  multitu- 
dinous eyes,  lint  with  its  great  circumference. 

In  his  native  jungles  the  peacock  is  usually  left  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  mvii  beauty  unmolested,  except  by  foreign  hunters, 
who  run  the  risk  of  coming  upon  very  undesirable  game.  \Vhilo 
the  peacock  and  the  tiger  do  not  exactly  set  up  housekeeping 
together,  the  fierce  animal  is  almost  sure  to  be  found  beneath 
the  tree  in  which  the  bird  spends  the  night.  An  English  officer 
was  going  up  the  Ganges  in  charge  of  some  boats  on  a  moon- 
light night,  when  he  noticed  quite'  close  to  the  shore,  in  a  long 
piece  of  grass  jungle,  a  number  of  mango-trees  that  were  tilled 
with  peacocks.  He  fired  at  a  particularly  large,  one,  having 
stepped  ashore  for  that  pin  pose;  and  as  the  bird  fell  into  an 
open  space,  he  hurried  up  to  take  possession  of  his  prize. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  discovery  to  iind  three  large  tigers,  who 
preferred  roosting  on  the  ground,  stretched  out  close  to  the  fall- 
en peacock,  and  blinking  at  him  with  ball'  (dosed  eyes,  as  though 
just  disturbed  from  their  slumbers,  and  leaving  the  dead  bird, 
lie  made  his  way  back  to  the  boats  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  peacock  is  very  much  afraid  of  dogs,  and  he  also  dislikes 
snakes.  But  "bile  lie  runs  away  from  the  dogs,  he  has  a  very 
ingenious  way  of  dealing  with  the  reptiles.  If  a  single  peacock 
encounters  a  snake,  he  worries  him  to  death  by  dancing  around 
him.  or  stupefies  him  so  that  he  is  easily  despatched  ;  but  when 
there  are  t«o  or  more  birds,  the  snake  is  seized  by  the  throat, 
\  iolently  shaken,  and  then  killed.  Then,  beginning  at  the  tail, 
he  is  swallowed  whole  by  the  one  thai  first  attacked  him,  unless 
a  companion  seizes  the  other  end.  It  is  quite  a  common  occur- 
rence that  when  these  performers  have  each  swallowed  half,  a 
third  one  seizes  it  by  the  middle,  and  drags  it  triumphantly 
from  the  throats  into  which  the  greater  portion  of  it  had  disap- 
peared— and  exit  snake  and  peacock  together. 


RIVALRY. 

MOLLY.  "My  little  sister's  got  measles." 
JIMMIE.  "Ho!     So  has  mine." 

MOLLY.  "  Well,  I'll  bet  you  my  little  sister's  got  more  measles 
than  yours  has." 
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BY  ZITKI.l.  '•   COi  KB 

SI  I  !•;  was  rmiinl  iii  ;i  ravine,  hence  her  mime. 
Manv   years  ago  a  desperate  and  !>1 ly  fight  took 

place  between   two  tribes  of   Di^er  Indians.     The  field 

,,f    battle    \\:is   unc   of    those   wide   and    deep  gorges    which 

[ie  between    fertile  and    wooded  uplands,  a   frequent  and 

picturesque  feature  of  the  California  landscape.  A  day 
after  Ihe  li<j.ht  a  surgeon  of  the  I'mteil  Slates  army,  who 
resided  at  a  neighboring  army  slat  ion,  was  riding  by  the 
scene  of  carnage.  lie  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  count  the 
<lead  hodies  lying  upon  the  field,  the  enemj  not  having 
granted  the  grace  of  burial  to  the  vanquished,  when,  as 
he  .surveyed  the  horrible  scene,  his  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  an  infant's  cry.  Descending  the  side  of  the  ravine,  he 
followed  Ihe  sound,  and  suddenly  discovered  an  Indian 
babe  Iving  upon  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother. 

It  was  a.  pitiable  sight.  The  little  unfortunate  was  but 
i  few  months  old.  He  took  it  in  his  arms,  and  riding 
home  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  delivered  it  to  his  wile. 
The  wretched  little  waif  had  fallen  into  gentle  and  com- 
passionate hands.  In  a  few  weeks  it  was  christened  Ra- 
vina.and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wynne  cared  for  it  as  best  they 
could.  Four  years  after  this  event  the  doctor  obtained 
a  furlough,  and  as  he  and  his  wife  were  Alabamians,  they 
determined  to  visit  their  relatives  in  the  old  State.  Ra- 
vina accompanied  them,  of  course.  The  aunt  whom  Mrs. 
Wynne  visited  lived  on  a  large  plantation,  upon  which 
were  more  than  a  hundred  slaves.  Ravina's  personal  ap- 
pearance uas  certainly  very  startling  to  any  one  who  was 
not  familiar  with  the  Digger  Indian  aspect,  and  the  ne- 
groes, who  regarded  her  at  first  with  horror  and  amaze- 
ment, soon  began  to  make  her  the  butt  of  ridicule  and 
amusement.  Mrs.  Lancaster,  the  mistress,  put  an  end  to 
this  pastime,  and  compelled  them  to  treat  Ravina  with  de- 
cent and  proper  consideration,  but  not  before  the  queer- 
looking  stranger  had  made  some  acquaintance  with  ne- 
gro peculiarities.  And  in  truth  Ravina  was,  in  darky 
phrase,  "a  sight  to  see.''  Her  hair  stood  upon  her  head 
with  more  erect  ness  than  quills  upon  the  most  fretful  of 
porcupines,  her  little  eyes  were  as  sharp  as  those  of  a 
lynx,  and  her  little  hands  resembled  the  claws  of  a  bird 
of  prey.  Altogether  her  appearance  and  mien  were  so 
frightful  that  the  negroes  refused  at  first  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  her,  even  protesting  against  eating  at  the 
same  table  with  her. 

As  the  party  of  travellers  descended  from  the  carriage 
which  had  conveyed  them  from  the  railway  station,  old 
Aunt  Sally,  the  head  nurse,  was  the  first  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  Indian  child,  and  running  and  screaming  at  the 
top  of  her  voice  that  "  Miss  Patty  Wynne  done  brung  'er 
devil's  imp  ter  Mistis's  house,"  she  soon  had  the  whole 
population  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  that 
nothing  but  Mrs.  Lancaster's  authority  could  quell  it. 

After  the  expiration  of  Mrs.  Wynne's  visit,  atid  the  time 
drew  near  for  the  departure  of  herself  and  husband,  what 
to  do  with  Ravina  became  a  leading  question.  The  home 
of  an  army  surgeon  was  not  considered  the  most  desirable 
place  for  her,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  upon  that  she 
should  remain  at  Rosehill,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lancaster. 
The  earnest  espousal  of  her  cause  and  defence  of  her 
rights  by  the  mistress  of  Rosehill  had  won  Ravina's  heart, 
and  with  true  Indian  gratitude  she  showed  a  deep  ati'ec- 
tion  for  her  benefactress,  and  was  quite  willing  to  remain 
with  her. 

As  she  grew  in  years  and  stature  Ravina.  also  developed 
a  decided  ability  for  taking  care  of  herself.  Mrs.  Lancas- 
ter's authority  was  no  longer  needed,  and  the  darky  who 
ventured  to  encroach  upon  her  rights,  or  even  her  privi- 
leges, learned  that  Ravina's  claws  and  blows  were  stouter 
arguments  than  the  authority  of  the  mistress.  Nor  was 
the  little  Disrger  I  ndian  wanting  in  a  vocabulary  of  abuse. 


When  the  negro  said  '' Pisun  Injun,"  Ravina  returned 
the  compliment  by  screaming  "  ( 'oa  1  black  wool-head!'' 
and  not  infrequently  followed  her  enemy  with  such  vig- 
orous pelting  that  he  was  glad  to  make  as  quick  retreat 
as  possible. 

The  one  controlling  motive  of  her  lite  was  devotion  to 
Mrs.  Lancaster.  Day  and  ni^-lit  she  watched  the  mistress 
with  eyes  that  never  grew  weary.  She  followed  her  in 
her  daily  rounds  about  the  house  and  the  premises.  ''My 
Miss  Margaret,"  as  she  called  her  mistress,  was  as  the  ap- 
ple of  her  eye.  She  was  jealous  of  the  cat  or  dog  that 
Mrs.  Lancaster  caressed,  and  it  uas  only  a  positive  com- 
mand which  prevented  her  entrance  into  the  drawing- 
room  when  the  mistress  was  entertaining  her  guests. 

One  day  Mrs.  Lancaster  announced  her  intention   to 
visit  a  sisier  in  a  neighboring  county. 
"  I  go  too. "said  Ravina. 

"No,  Ravina, "answered  Mrs.  Lancaster.  "It  is  not 
convenient  to  take  you.  I  shall  be  absent  but  a  few 
weeks,  and  you  must  make  yourself  contented  at  home. 
Be  a  good  girl  until  I  return." 

"  I  go,  my  Miss  Margaret.  If  I  go  not,  I  die,"  said  Ra- 
vina. 

"No,  Ravina,"  replied  Mrs.  Lancaster,  sternly;  "you 
are  very  silly  and  obstinate.  You  must  be  content  to  stay 
here.  I  will  return  in  a  short  time,  and  you  will  not  die. 
Nobody  shall  harm  you  or  molest  you." 

That  afternoon,  as  Mrs.  Lancaster  sauntered  about  the 
grounds,  Ravina  followed  closely  behind.  Turning  into  a 
path  which  led  directly  to  an  artificial  lake,  the  mistress 
stood  looking  at  the  placid  water  and  a  flock  of  geese 
gracefully  moving  upon  its  bosom.  Suddenly  Ravina 
sprang  in  front  of  her,  and  pointing  with  her  bird-claw 
hand  to  the  water,  she  said:  "  If  I  go  not  with  you,  I  go 
to  the  bottom  of  that  pond,  my  Miss  Margaret.  I  live 
not  without  you!"  And  as  she  uttered  this  she  threw 
her  arms  wildly  over  her  head,  shrieking  and  sobbing  as 
if  her  heart  were  broken. 

"Ravina!  Ravina  !'' called  Mrs.  Lancaster.  "  Do  you 
not  love  your  Miss  Margaret  enough  to  do  as  she  asks 
you  ?" 

Ravina  made  an  effort  to  control  herself,  and  looking 
into  Mrs.  Lancaster's  face,  which  already  revealed  a  pity 
for  the  girl,  whose  feelings  seemed  so  sincere, 'she  sank. 
upon  the  ground,  exclaiming,  "My  heart  is  broke,  my 
heart  is  broke,  my  Miss  Margaret,  if  I  go  not  with 
you  !" 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  arguments  soon  changed  to  entreaty, 
and  Ravina's  persistent  and  excited  expressions  of  grief 
finally  accomplished  the  desire  of  her  heart.  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster yielded,  and  Ravina  accompanied  her  as  her  little 
maid.  And  a  little  maid  truly,  for  she  was  only  twelve 
years  old  ;  but  never  was  little  maid  so  capable  or  efficient. 
The  work-basket  and  the  key-basket  were  never  out  of 
place.  The  slippers  and  the  wraps  always  were  on  hand 
when  wanted.  Ravina  understood  how  to  discern  and 
how  to  supply  every  want  of  the  beloved  mistress,  and 
she  took  part  in  the  preparations  for  the  visit  witli  a  readi- 
ness and  a  skill  which  seemed  wonderful  in  a  little  bar- 
barian. For  there  was  no  denying  her  savage  instincts, 
in  spite  of  the  training  she  received  in  Mrs.  Lancaster's 
household,  and  she  gave  an  alarming  proof  of  them  the 
very  day  she  entered  the  home  of  the  sister  whom  Mrs. 
Lancaster  visited.  At  sight  of  her  the  smiling  negro  but- 
ler, who  advanced  to  relieve  the  travellers  of  bags  and 
bundles,  was  as  terrified  as  Aunt  Sally  had  been,  and 
threw  up  his  hands  in  unaffected  astonishment.  "  What 
dat,  Miss  Margrit — what  clat?"  exclaimed  lie,  innocently. 
I'ut  Ravina  did  not  wait  for  introduction  or  explana- 
tion. Flying  at  the  man  with  the  quickness  and  the 
strength  of  a  catamount,  she  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
and  began  biting  and  clawing  like  an  enraged  animal. 
"I  kill  you — I  kill  you!"  she  cried,  suiting  her  actions 
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to  her  words,  and  fighting  with  all  her  strength,  which 
did  not  diminish  witli  exercise. 

Soon  the  hall  was  in  an  uproar,  and  Ravina  continued 
to  champion  her  own  rights,  until  Mrs.  Lancaster  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  one  of  the  resolute  and  defiant 
hands. 

"  Ra viiia,  sit  down  at  once!"  commanded  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster. 

Ravina  obeyed  without  a  question,  but  with  clinched 
hands  and  tears  streaming  down  her  face.  G-rateful  to 
her  mistress  for  permitting  her  to  make  the  visit,  she 
never  offered  the  butler  another  combat;  but  she  persist- 
ently avoided  him,  and  during  the  whole  time  of  Mrs. 
Lancaster's  visit  she  did  not  utter  a  word  except  in  reply 
to  a  question.  Regarding  the  negroes  with  distrust,  she 
sat  either  in  the  room  with  her  mistress  or  alone,  stoic- 
ally silent,  whatever  might  be  the  conversation  around 
her.  At  the  expiration  of  the  visit,  Ravina,  installed 
once  more  in  her  old  home,  became  more  talkative.  The 
trunks  were  unpacked,  and  garments  distributed  to  their 
various  places,  and  Ravina  had  no  little  part  in  rear- 
ranging the  articles  as  they  were  removed  from  the 
trunks. 

As  tray  after  tray  was  lifted  and  their  contents  exam- 
ined, Mrs.  Lancaster  suddenly  uttered  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment. "Ravina,  Raviua,  what  is  this;'' 

There,  carefully  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  trunk, 
were  all  the  gifts  of  apparel  and  remembrance,  all  the 
dainty  embroidery,  caps,  handkerchiefs,  slippers,  which 
Mrs.  Lancaster  had  prepared  for  her  sister,  and  had  pre- 
sented to  her  with  such  sincere  affection. 
Here  was  a  mystery. 

"What  does  all  this  mean,  Ravina? 
Who  put  these  things  back  into  the 
trunk?" 

~:I  did,"  replied  Ravina,  with  the 
most  unperturbed  countenance. 

' '  You  did !"  said  Mrs.  Lancaster. 

"  Yes,  my  Miss  Margaret,  I  did,"  an- 
swered the  placid  Ravina. 

"Where  did  you  get  them?" 

"I  took  them  out  of  your  sister's  bu- 
reau." 

"How  dare  you,  Ravina,  do  such  a 
thing?  Do  you  not  know  that  I  gave 
these  things  to  my  sister  ?  Why  did  you 
do  it?" 

"They  shall  not  have  my  Miss  Mar- 
garet's things,''  said  Ravina  very  reso- 
lutely. 

"But  I  gave  them  away;  they  are  not 
my  things  any  longer.  You  have  taken 
Miss  Lizzie's  property.  These  things  do 
not  belong  to  me.  You  are  very  wrong, 
Ravina." 

"They  shall  not  have  my  Miss  Mar- 
garet's tilings,"  was  all  that  Ravina  would 
say. 

The  articles  were  sent  back  to  the  sis- 
ter, but  Ravina's  view  of  the  subject  re- 
mained unchanged.  She  never  acknow- 
ledged or  seemed  to  realize  that  she  had 
violated  rights  of  property. 

Her  devotion  to  Miss  Margaret  was  un- 
altered, and  during  the  war  Ravina  be- 
sought her  mistress  to  allow  her  to  knit 
the  stockings  needed  for  the  family,  and 
especially  for  Mrs.  Lancaster's  sons  in 
the  army.  She  handled  the  knitting- 
needles  deftly  and  expertly,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  watch  the  queer-looking 
little  hands  moving  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning.  The  shining  needles  fair- 


ly dazzled  your  eyes  as  she  sat  erect  in  a  chair  or  on 
a  stool  near  her  mistress,  looking  intently  at  her  work, 
and  rarely  uttering  a  word  except  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion. 

The  wreck  and  ruin  which  followed  the,  war  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  Mrs.  Lancaster's  death.  She  had  little  to 
give  to  Ravina,  but  she  bequeathed  her  a  little  spot  of 
ground  and  a  cabin,  and  her  sons  provided  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  and  as  much  comfort  as  they  could  afford  for 
the  little  Digger  Indian. 

Over  Ravina's  chimney-piece  hangs  a  picture  of  "my 
Miss  Margaret,"  and  a  visitor  to  the  little  cabin  may  fre- 
quently find  its  possessor  standing,  straight  as  a  pine,  in 
front  of  it,  her  face  glowing  with  an  ecstasy  of  admi- 
ration. Morning  and  evening  a  little  figure,  always 
wrapped  in  a  red  shawl  winter  and  summer,  may  be 
seen  at  the  side  of  Mrs.  Lancaster's  grave,  stooping  now 
and  then  to  pluck  a  weed  or  water  a  flower.  If  a  stran- 
ger should  approach,  it  points  with  a  skinny,  clawlike 
finger  to  the  grave,  and  says : 

"My  Miss  Margaret.  She's  gone  to  sleep  there.  I 
see  her  again.  She  tell  me  so." 

Sometimes  in  a  village  hard  by,  the  red  shawl  can  be 
seen  flitting  from  house  to  house.  Its  wearer  is  selling- 
baskets  of  various  sorts  and  sizes — her  own  handiwork 
in  her  childish  days — and  if  you  should  talk  with  her, 
she  would  be  very  sure  to  ask,  before  taking  leave  of 
yon : 

"Did  you  know  my  Miss  Margaret?  I  knew  her. 
Oh  yes,  I  knew  her.  I  see  her  again." 
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HF.KF.  are   |ili'nt\    of   them    seat  t  ered    over   the 
"lobe;    :mil  ]icrli:i|is   one  of  the    most  useful  is 

I  I  ie  .l:i  I  i;jlie.se   \\  :l\-l  lee.   \\  hieh    looks   \  cry    rill  1C- 1 1 

like  our  common  sumac.      Il   is  seen  almost  ev- 
erywhere   m    Japan;    .'mil    its    white    berries, 

\\llieh  are  ;|1  ion  t   the    si/.e  of  a    small    pea.  hang 

in  dusters,  and  contain  the  wax  in  a  thiek  yel- 
lowish-white coating  around  the  seed.  This  was  is  obtained 
by  bruising  the  seeds  and  boiling  iliein.  and  then  skimming 
the  Crease  from  the  surface. 

The  \v;ix  is  made  iiiln  candles,  which  give  a  very  tine  clear 
light  :  and  it  is  in  great  demand,  fur  besides  the  softly  brilliant 
candles,  it  is  used  lor  many  other  purposes.  The  tree  itself  is 
very  ornamental,  and  it  has  hern  successfully  introduced  into 
<  'alifornia. 

A  1 1 1  reai  I -and-  needle- tree  is  a  step  beyond  the  wax -tree  in  the 
wax  of  convenience.  Il  sounds  like  a  fable,  but  the  Mexican 
maguey-tree  furnishes  not  only  a  needle  and  thread  all  ready  for 
use,  but  many  other  conveniences,  .lust  outside  the  door  of  a 
Me  \ic-a  n  home  the  beautiful  tiee  st  an  ds.  loaded  wit  h  "clustering 
pyramids  of  (lowers  towering  above  dark  coronals  of  leaves," 
and  at  the  tip  of  each  dark  green  leaf  is  a  slender  thorn  needle 
that  must,  be  drawn  carefully  from  its  sheath,  at  the  same  time 
slowly  unwinding  the  thread,  a  strong  smooth  til  ire  attached  to 
the  needle-  and  capable  of  being  drawn  out  to  a  great  length. 

Among  its  other  uses,  "the  roots  of  this  tree,  well  prepared, 
are  a  most  savory  dish,  while  with  its  leaves  may  be  made  a 
t  hatch  ing  tit  for  a  queen  ;  and  no  prettier  sight  can  be  met  than 
the  cottages  of  Mexican  peasants  so  exquisitely  crowned.  The 
rich  leaves  also  a  (lord  a  material  for  paper,  and  from  the  juices 
is  distilled  a  favorite  beverage.  From  the  heavier  fibres  the 
natives  manufacture  strong  cords  and  coarse  string  cloth." 

The  pottery-tree,  found  in  15rax.il,  is  equally  curious  and  use- 
ful. One  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  pots  and  jars  and 
pitchers  growing  in  if  not  on  a  tree,  but  the  material  for  them 
certainly  grows  in  >!iis  tree.  It  is  found  in  the  form  of  silica, 
chielly  in  the  bark,  although  the  very  hard  wood  of  the  tree 
also  yields  it.  To  make  this  curious  pottery  the  bark  is  burn- 
ed, and  what  remains  is  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  w.ith  clay. 
It  is  very  strong,  and  will  hear  almost  any  amount,  of  heat. 

The  tree  itself  is  singular-looking,  with  a  very  slender  trunk, 
which  is  often  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  before  any 
branches  appear.  Botanists  call  it  the  .l/oi/iiiiVn  uti/ix. 

The  vegetable-lace  tree  of  New  Zealand  is  very  little  known, 
but  it  is  actually  there,  and  makes  lace  in  a  wonderful  manner 
just  beneath  the  outer  bark.  When  this  is  stripped  off,  the 
librous  net-work,  which  closely  resembles  lace,  can  lie  peeled 
away  with  very  little  trouble,  and  used  for  many  decorative 
purposes.  It  makes  very  pretty  summer  bonnets,  and  in  the 
<li.strict  of  Nelson,  where  the  tree  is  most  common,  "  bark  bon- 
nets," as  they  were  called,  were  at  i time  quite  fashionable. 

A  musical  tree  is  even  more  out  of  the  common  order  of  things, 
anil  this  singular  member  of  the  vegetable  family  has  its  home 
principally  in  Harbadoes,  where,  it  spreads  itself  over  an  entire 
valley.  The  sound  sent  forth  by  the.se  trees  is  described  as  a 
deep-toned  whistle  almost  like  moaning,  produced  by  the  wind 
blowing  through  the  pods  which  have'  a  split  edge.  At  night 
especially  this  music  is  very  mournful,  lint  the  "whistling  tree" 
of  Africa  has  a  more  agreeable,  sound.  Insects  are  fond  of  lay- 
ing their  eggs  in  the  shoots  of  this  tree,  which  is  a  species  of 
acacia;  and  this  swells  them  into  round  bladders  through  which 
the  insect  emerges  from  a  round  hole  in  the  side.  It  is  this  open- 
ing which,  when  "  played  upon  by  I  he  wind,  becomes  a  musical 
instrument  nearly  equal  in  sound  to  a  sweet-toned  Hute." 

A  very  hateful  tree  that  grows  in  Australia,  and  well  deserves 
its  name,  is  the  stinging  tree.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  shrub, 
often  so  very  low  that,  it,  would  not  be  noticed  among  other 
shrubs  were  it  not  for  its  disagreeable  smell.  But  the  sting  is 
maddening, although  no  mark  can  be  seen,  and  the  pain  is  felt 
for  a  long  time  after,  particularly  in  wet  weather.  Strong  men 
will  roll  on  the  ground  in  agony  after  being  stung,  anil  a  fine 
horse  has  been  known  to  go  mad  after  yetting  into  a  grove  of 
these  terrible  trees, so  that,  he  had  to  be  shot.  Dogs  also  become 
nearly  frantic,  and  the-  whole  animal  kingdom  is  demoralized  by 
this  vegetable  horror. 

The  human  trees  of  India,  although  not  really  trees  at  all, 
are  at  least  interesting  as  a  very  clever  mameiivrc.  The  Bheel 
robbers  lurk  in  lonely  places  near  the  mountains  and  jungles, 
and  are  very  swift  and  cunning  in  eluding  capture.  They  are 
perfect  pests  in  India,  ami  a  band  of  them  will  often  be  pursued 


by  mounted  Englishmen.  Their  first  attempt  is  to  reach  the 
jungle,  the  beginning  of  which  has  perhaps  been  cleared  by  fire, 
but  there  is  no  time  to  seek  its  sheltering  depths,  for  their  pur- 
suers are  dose  a !  ha  ml. 

Fortunately  for  the  robbers,  some  wrecks  of  small  burned  trees 
are  also  at  hand,  and  taking  off  what  little  clothing  they  wear, 
they  scatter  it  around  with  their  stolen  goods  over  the  open 
space,  and  eo\er  the  low  piles  with  their  round  shields  so  that 
they  look  like  low  mounds  of  earth.  Then  they  pick  up  some 
blackened  tree  branches,  and  get  into  very  uncomfortable  atti- 
tudes to  resemble  twisted  trunks,  keeping  perfectly  quiet,  and 
greatly  enjoying  the  surprise  of  their  pursuers  at  their  mysteri- 
ous disappearance.  When  the  coast,  is  clear  again  they  untwist 
themselves,  Bather  up  their  possessions,  and  make  oft' as  fast  ae 
possi  ble. 

It  is  said  that  once,  before  the  English  had  become  used  to 
these  mameuvres.  all  officer  with  a  party  of  horse  was  chasing 
a  small  body  of  Bheel  robbers,  and  was  fast  overtaking  them. 
Suddenly  the  robbers  ran  behind  a  rock, or  some  such  obstacle, 
which  hid  them  for  a  moment,  and  when  the  soldiers  came  lip 
the  men  had  mysteriously  disappeared.  After  an  unavailing 
search,  the  officer  ordered  his  men  to  dismount  beside  a  clump  of 
scorched  and  withered  trees,  and  the,  day  being  very  hot,  he  took 
otf  his  helmet  and  hung  it  on  a  branch  by  which  he  was  stand- 
ing. 

The  branch  in  question  turned  out  to  be  the  leg  of  a  Bheel,  who 
burst  into  a  scream  of  laughter,  and  tiling  the  astonished  officer 
to  the  ground.  The  clump  of  scorched  trees  suddenly  became 
transformed  into  men:  and  the  whole  party  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent, directions  before  the  Englishmen  could  recover  from  their 
surprise,  carrying  with  them  the  officer's  helmet  by  way  of 
trophy. 

"The  deadly  upas-tree," found  in  the  famous  Death  Valley  of 
Java,  has  had  a  most  unpleasant  reputation,  and  travellers 
told  all  sorts  of  dismal  stories  about  it.  They  probably  heard 
these  reports  from  the  superstitious  natives,  and  did  not  dare  to 
explore  the  dangerous  region.  Merely  to  breathe  the  poisoned 
atmosphere  where  it  grows  was  believed  to  be  certain  death; 
and  the,  valley  was  said  to  be  covered  with  the  remains  of  such 
birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles  as  had  wandered  into  it. 

But  an  enterprising  German  traveller  has  put  all  these  de- 
lightfully thrilling  horrors  to  flight  by  actually  going  into  the 
valley,  and  walking  all  over  it  without  finding  "so  much  as  a 
dead  fly."  let  alone  the  piled-up  corpses  so  vividly  described  by 
those  who  kept  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  fatal  spot.  One  of 
the  favorite  legends  of  the  valley  was  that  the  swiftest  birds 
flying  over  it  would  drop  dead  from  the  poison  inhaled ;  but  Dr. 
Kuutze  declares  that  it  is  quite  as  healthful  a  region  as  any 
other  part,  of  Java,  which  perhaps  is  not  saying  much  for  it. 
There  was  a  weird  fascination  about  the  deadly  upas-tree,  and 
it  is  not  altogether  pleasant  to  find  that  it  was  only  a  fable. 

The  largest  tree  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  a  grand  old  chest- 
mit  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  which  measures  212  feet  around 
its  central  trunk;  but,  a  tree  that  can  accommodate  as  many  as 
thirty  huts  among  its  branches  seems  to  require  an  even  great- 
er circumference  than  this.  The  wonderful  baobab-tree  of  India 
and  Africa  is  remarkable  in  many  ways.  It,  is  said  to  live  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  to  be  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  as  it 
will  grow  and  bear  fruit  even  when  cut  down  and  lying 
on  the  ground,  so  long  as  there  is  any  connection  with  the 
roots. 

The  branches  of  I  he  baobab  spread  out  to  an  immense  extent, 
and  huge  beehives  seem  to  be  dotted  around  all  over  them. 
These  are  the,  huts  of  the  natives,  who  climb  into  their  houses 
before  it  is  dark  on  rough  ladders,  which  they  draw  up  after 
them,  and  sleep  securely  in  spite  of  roaring  lions  and  other  ani- 
mals that  serenade  them  from  below. 

A  traveller  who,  with  his  companions,  was  occupying  one  of 
these  huts  for  a  short  time,  says:  "My  first  experience,  of  living 
in  the  air  was  very  novel;  I  he  night,  was  one  continuous  growl, 
roar,  etc., so  much  so  that,  I  found  it  an  impossibility  to  sleep. 
Finally  the  most  horrible  squeals  broke  out  directly  below  me. 
It  \\  as  very  dark,  and  being  unable  to  see  any  object,  but  know- 
ing something  was  wrong,  I  threw  a  can  containing  water  out 
of  the,  hut  door  in  the  direction  whence  the  noise  proceed- 
ed, but,  with  little-  result,  though  the  squealing  grew  faint- 
er. In  the  morning  a  small  pig  we  had  been  keeping  and  put 
in  a  pen  overnight  was  missing.  What  took  him  nobody  ever 
knew,  as  no  trace  remained;  it  only  went  to  illustrate  how  we 
might  have  fared  had  we  been  camping  on  the  ground." 

The  baobab-tree  is  often  loaded  not  only  with  fruit,  but  with 
monkeys  that  gambol  and  chatter  among  it  branches  as  only 
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monkeys  can,  while  they  greedily  devour  the  pulpy  contents  of 
the  long  green  puds.  The  more  common  name  of  the  baobab 
•where  it  grows  is  the  "monkey  bread-tree." 


A 


THE   CIRCULATING   LIBRARY. 

A  GAME  FOR  WINTER  EVENINGS. 

NEW  game  is  always  welcome,  especially  when  the  long 
winter  evenings  come  when  girls  and  boys  gather  about 
the  lire  in  the  family  room  and  beg  mother  for  "something  to 
do"  to  give  them  a  laugh  before  bedtime.  The  "Circulating 
Library"  is  the  name  of  a  new  game  that  seems  just  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  children  of  our  public  schools,  and  the  older  folks 
will  often  enjoy  it  with  them. 

The  Circulating  Library  is  in  two  parts.  Part  first  is  the  in- 
animate ;  part  second,  animate.  The  library  committee  select  a 
number  of  titles  of  popular  books,  and  arrange  articles  that  cor- 
respond with  each  one — somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  pic- 
tonal  rebus.  These  articles  are  placed  on  a  large  table  in  the 
middle  of  a  room  and  carefully  numbered. 

Each  visitor  is  provided  with  a  card  and  pencil,  on  which  are 
drawn  lines  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  book  number. 
The  visitors  are  invited  to  examine  the  imaginary  library,  and 
requested  to  guess  the  name  of  each  book  and  write  it  on  the 
numbered  line.  Visitors  are  allowed  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
No  matter  what  length  of  time,  so  that  all  are  treated  alike. 
The  fun  consists  in  the  queer  guesses.  Two  prizes  are  offered, 
one  for  the  largest  number  of  correct  guesses,  another  as  a 
"booby  prize"  for  the  smallest  number.  No  communications  or 
hints  are  allowed  while  the  visitors  are  at  work. 

The  names  of  books,  of  course,  differ  with  each  game,  and 
afl'ord  fine  opportunity  for  bright  ideas  and  funny  surprises.  If 
the  players  are  all  children,  then  of  course  the  books  must  be 
such  as  are  quite  well  known  and  easily  remembered.  Older 
people  can  have  a  larger  assortment.  If  the  party  is  a  mixed 
one,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  offer  children's  prize  and  grown- 
np  prize. 

Here  are  a  few  names  by  way  of  suggestion :  "The  Old-fashion- 
ed Girl" — an  old  daguerreotype  or  picture  of  one  of  the  mothers, 
or  of  Queen  Victoria  when  she  was  about  twelve  years  old;  "A 
Rose  in  Bloom  "  is  easily  arranged;  "Under  the  Lilacs" — a  bunch 
of  lilacs  fastened  over  the  table.  Other  books  that  are  special 
favorites  of  the  children  can  be  added. 

The  following  is  a  list  for  the  mothers  and  sisters  and  gentle- 
men of  the  party:  Tolsto'fs  "Fruits  of  Culture" — hot-house 
grapes  and  nectarines;  "Very  Hard  Cash" — some  silver  dollars 
in  a  tall  pile,  or  smaller  coin  :  "The  Light  of  Asia" — a  burning 
candle  placed  on  map  of  Asia;  "Mill  on  the  Floss" — a  volume 
of  J.  Stuart  Mill  placed  on  a  bunch  of  floss;  "The  Three  Mus- 
keteers"—  three  large  dead  mosquitoes;  "Bread  and  Cheese  and 
Kisses" — a  piece  of  bread,  a  bit  of  cheese,  and  several  candy 
kisses;  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  —  a  great  red  A;  "A  Cardinal  Sin" 
— the  word  SIN  in  red  paint. 

The  following  can  be  readily  arranged  :  "An  Old  Maid's  Love"; 
"  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend";  "  My  First  Love  and  My  Last"; 
"Birds  of  Prey":  "A  Broken  Blossom";  "Not  Dead  Yet";  "Ba- 
laam and  his  Master";  "The  Quick  and  the  Dead." 

PART  TWO. 

This  is  more  lively  than  the  other,  and  generally  ends  in  a 
frolic,  and  is  just  what  is  needed  to  cheer  up  the  weary  crowd. 
"Helen's  Babies" — a  cunning  baby  taught  to  say  "I  want  to  see 
wheels  go  wound";  "The  Man  Who  Laughs"  must  make  his 
hearers  do  the  same;  "Our  Mutual  Friend" — the  most  popular 
boy  or  girl  present;  "The  Village  Blacksmith" — easily  arranged; 
"The  Pathfinder" — with  a  great  snow-shovel  ;  "The  Light  that 
Failed" — a  lamp  with  oil  burned  out;  "That  Pretty  Sister  of 
Jose" — is  merely  some  pretty  girl  appearing  by  the  side  of  an 
adopted  brother  named  Joe;  "Anne" — a  young  girl  or  a  girl-baby 
blest  with  that  old-fashioned  name;  "The  Snow  Image" — ar- 
ranged by  using  quantities  of  cotton  batting,  white  muslin,  and 
face-powder;  "A  Fair  Barbarian  " — a  very  blond  miss,  dressed 
in  Indian  costume. 

The  above  list  will  suggest  many  others.  One  variation 
would  be  to  give  the  entire  works  of  a  few  favorite  authors. 
Another,  to  have  a  Musical  Library,  giving  popular  songs,  such 
as  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "  Blue  Bonnets  are  Over  the  Border," 
"The  Vacant  Chair,"  etc.,  ending  with  "Hail  Columbia"  or 
"Star  Spangled  Banner,"  given  by  young  girl  draped  in  Ameri- 
can flag,  who  shall  sing  the  solo  and  invite  the  company  to  join 
in  chorus. 


SOME   WAYS  OF  GULLS. 

A  IS  a  general  thins  Vl'r.v  little  is  said  about  gulls,  and  most 
people,  know  nothing  about  them  except  that  they  fly 
around  the  ships  at  sea,  and  skim  gracefully  over  the  water, 
where  their  long-pointed  wings  at  a  little  distance  make  them 
look  like  a  flock  of  irregular  Vs.  They  are  beautiful  birds,  with 
their  white  plumage  varied  with  soft  gray,  brown,  and  black, 
and  sometimes  a  tinge  of  rose-color  is  seen.  They  fly  low  over 
the  water  when  a  storm  is  approaching,  but  never  do  they  seek 
the  protection  of  a  ship,  for  the  singular  reason  that  they  be- 
come seasick  from  its  motion  like  human  beings. 

Gulls  have,  a  great  many  interesting  ways,  and  as  they  may 
lie  seen  on  lakes  and  rivers  as  well  as  out  at  sea,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  study  their  habits.  They  sometimes  show  as  much  in- 
telligence as  dogs;  and  naturalists  have  seen  them  feeding  on 
shcll-lish  by  flying  up  with  them  for  some  distance,  and  then 
dropping  them  down  on  a  rock.  When  the  shell  was  not  broken 
they  would  mount  with  it  again  and  again,  each  time  higher 
than  the  last,  until  their  perse \ crance  was  rewarded  with  suc- 
cess. 

Young  gulls  are  sometimes  tamed  so  that  they  become  as 
gentle  and  affectionate  as  pigeons;  and  one  that  was  given 
to  a  little  girl  grew  into  the  most  endearing  of  pets.  At  first 
its  wings  were  clipped  to  prevent  it  from  flying  away,  but  when 
they  grew  again  the  graceful  bird  would  amuse  itself  by  sailing 
off  almost  out  of  sight;  and  then  when  its  anxious  owner  was 
just  ready  to  cry,  back  it  would  come  and  circle  round  her.  As 
the  young  gull  got  more  and  more  grown  up  it  took  itself  quite 
off  by  degrees,  and  would  stay  away  for  (lays  together. 

But  the  truant  always  came  back  in  the  end;  and  then  it 
happened  that  the  little  mistress  went  away  to  her  city  home. 
She  had  a  sorrowful  leave-taking  of  her  pet,  never  expecting  to 
see  it  again ;  but  when  she  returned  the  next  summer,  a  small 
procession  of  gulls  floated  in  from  the  sea  with  her  old  playmate 
among  them.  He  circled  round  and  round  well  out  of  reach  ; 
but  suddenly,  as  if  satisfied,  he  descended  and  made  himself 
quite  at  home  on  a  fence.  Then  he  came  nearer,  and  before  long 
the  two  playmates  were  as  sociable  and  affectionate  as  ever. 

Two  tame  gulls  that  were  kept  in  the  grounds  of  an  English 
country-house  to  destroy  the  slugs  and  other  insects  once  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a  very  unexpected  and  highly  reprehen- 
sible manner.  They  appeared  to  regard  a  small  pond  in  the 
grounds  as  their  own  especial  property  ;  but  one  warm  day  t  heir 
master  placed  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  this  pond  to  keep  it 
cool  for  some  friends  who  were  expected  to  dinner.  After  a 
while  he  heard  a  great  commotion  in  the  garden,  and  on  going 
out  to  inquire  into  it  he  found  the  birds  in  a  noisy  state  of  hap- 
piness over  his  champagne. 

They  had  watched  the  proceeding  of  burying  it  in  the  pond, 
and  when  the  coast  was  clear  they  determined  to  explore  the 
mysterious  bottle.  So  dragging  it  out  by  the  neck,  they  let  it 
fall — as  though  breaking  oysters  or  mussels — on  the  pebbles 
that  bordered  the  pond.  The  bottle  was  broken  so  high  up  that 
there  was  plenty  of  champagne  left  for  them  to  revel  in,  and 
when  discovered  they  were  a  very  disreputable  pair  of  gulls. 
Hut  they  had  sense  enough  left  to  expect  punishment  for  their 
misdemeanor,  and  with  a  frightened  cry  at  sight  of  their  mas- 
ter they  disappeared,  and  were  seen  no  more  that  day. 

Another  story  is  one  of  kind  and  thoughtful  helpfulness  to 
some  unfortunate  neighbors.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  region  in 
the  far  northern  and  western  part  of  our  continent,  and  while 
human  beings  nearly  perished,  swarms  of  crows  were  dy- 
ing of  starvation  because  the  ice  prevented  them  from  getting 
their  usual  food  out  of  the  water.  This  consisted  of  refuse  from 
the  ship  that  was  watching  their  movements, and  the  poor  things 
were  nearly  maddened  because  they  could  not  stand  still  on  the 
ice,  without  frozen  feet,  long  enough  to  seize  the  precious  frag- 
ments that  came  floating  by. 

Presently  a  flock  of  gulls  came  up,  screaming  and  flapping 
their  wings,  and  seeing  how  matters  stood  with  the  crows,  they 
snatched  the  food  from  the  water,  and  put  it  within  reach  of 
their  black  fellow-creatures.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  prancing 
around  on  both  sides,  and  much  commotion  ;  but  it  was  a  regu- 
lar case  of  feeding  the  hungry,  and  those  who  watched  it  won- 
dered if  the  gulls  did  not  have  more  pleasure  in  the  performance 
than  even  the  starving  crows. 


HE  KNEW. 

"Por.s  your  little  brother  know  how  to  walk,  Abner?" 
"  Yeth.     He  kiiou-th  how,  but  he  can't  do  it  yet." 
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JACK'S  IDEA. 

"  \i :\  i  \ear,  win.- ii  I  have  my  garden  again," 
said  Jack.  ••  I'm  going  to  try  and  raise  weeds. 
Thr  things  you  don't  want  grow  better  than  the 

things    MIII    iln:  and   maybe  if  I  pretend  1  don't 
v.  ant  loses.  I'll  get,  'em." 


ONE   OF   TOM'S   QUESTIONS. 

TOM'S  father  was  eating  tongue  for  his  lunch- 
eon, and  Tom  was  much  interested  in  it  as  it  lay 
on  t  he  platter. 

"What  part  of  it  did  the  cow  use  to  say  'moo' 
with,  papa.?"  lie  asked. 


A    GOOD   COMPARISON. 

TOM'S  foot  was  asleep,  and  the  prickly  feeling 
made  him  uncomfortable.  "My  foot  feels  like 
as  if  it  needed  a  shave,"  lie  said,  as  he  remem- 
hered  how  his  father's  chin  looked  when  he 
needed  one. 


A    colMHAI.    INVITATION. 

BDRR  (to  r,ulin  n<i>iirrrlxi>iit  fin   tin'  nn.1  time)    ••  II 1 1. i.o.  YUUNUSTHUB!  OIIMB  RIGHT 

OMi     AM.    llU.r    \.)l    USI.I.VKS    II      \ur     AUK     I. .!•'.     FOB    OUKSTNDTS." 


HARD   ON    THE   LION. 

JIM.  ••  Hears  can  climb  trees,  can'l  they,  papa?" 
1'AI'A.   "  Yes.  my  sun." 
JIM.  "And  lions  can't  ?" 
PAPA.  "Xn,  my  boy." 
Jl.M.   "Well,  I  don't  think   that's  fair  for  the  lion, 'cause   if  a 


A   NEW  VIEW  OP  THE  MOSQUITO'S   SONG. 
"  WHY,  Jack,"  said  Jack's  mother,  "  you  are  all 
bitten  up  by  mosquitoes.     How  did  they  get  at 
you  through  the  net?" 

'•  I  let  'em  in."  said  Jack.     "They  cried  so  hard  they  kept  me 
awake." 


big  lion  got  after  a  little  bear,  the  little,  bear  could  climb  a  tree      when  I  tell  stories." 
and  get  away,  but  if  a  big  bear  got 
after  a  little  lion,  he'd  lie  caught  and 
eaten  right  up." 


A    WARNING. 

"  CO.MI-:  here.  Jack,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  story."  said  the  visitor. 
"lietter  not   let   papa  bear  you,"  said  Jack.      "  He  spanks  rue 


A  FREQUENT  TROUBLE. 

"  WELL,  Bob,  you  were  kept  in  at 
school  to-day,  I  hear." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Didu't  you  know  your  lessons  '!" 

"  Yes,  I  knew 'em  well  enough,  hut 
I  couldn't  get  my  answers  to  tit  ths 
questions." 


SAVING    LOTS  OF  TROUBLE. 
JACK  was  observed  to  be   vigorous- 
ly  hilling   himself  in    the   back    with 
the  flat  of  his  baud,  and  his  mamma, 
surprised  at  what  he  was  doing,  said, 
"Why,  Jack,  what  are  you  up  to?" 
"I'm   savin'  you  trouble,  mamma." 
he  replied.     "  I've  been  naught  \,  an' 
I'm  spanking  myself." 


maid  ,  pretty  maid 
Whither  g-oest   llicm?" 

"Down  in  the  forest 
To  milk  nty  cow  " 

*  Shall  I  g\>  ^Tth  thee?" 

E*No  9  not  »o^v^9 
^Wheu  I  send  for  thee 
Then   come    tltou  •  " 


NO  OBJECTIONS 
.K  liiii!  (ifiili-liini/  the  i-hililren  at 
phi i/).     "What's     the    object,    of    this 
game,  Wilfred?" 

WILFRED.  "There  aren't  anyolijcc- 
tious  to  it.     Papa  said  so." 


\V.\LLIE  AND  JACK. 

"You   and    Jack  sit    next  to  ,   ,,  ! 
Other  in  school,  don't  you.  Wallie?" 

"Part  of  the  time." 

"Only  a  pail 

"  Yi's,  sir.  .lark's  standing  in  the 
corner  most  of  i  he  i •." 

"And  what  do  you  do  then  ' 

"Oh,  I  generally  stand  in  another 
corner." 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  CLASS. 

"Now,  Jack,"  said  the  teacher, 
"where  is  Hong-Kong?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  It  was  in  China 
last  time  I  heard,"  said  Jack. 


There  ^v-as  an  old  wonvai\ 
\Vho  livod  in  a  shoe* 
She  had  so  man>^  childrexi 
£»he  dichtt  IOIONV^  ^vvhat^  to  do . 
To  some  she  g^ove  I>roth  9 
To  some  she  g&ve  T>read . 
She  ^vhlf>f»ed  ihem  aH  Tound 
And  sent  them  to  Ibed. 
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A    CONVENIENT    WHALE. 

ONE    OF    THE    OLD    SAILOR'S   YARNS. 
13Y  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


ONE  very  clear  and  calm  clay,  when  the  sun  was  bright 
and  the  sea  as  smooth  as  oil,  the  boys  became  tired 
of  play,  and  decided  to  go  and  talk  to  the  Old  Sailor,  or, 
rather,  let  him  talk  to  them.  So  they  walked  down  to 
the  pier,  and  there,  as  usual,  sat  their  friend  gazing  out 
to  sea.  The  boys  often  wondered  what  it  was  that  the 
Old  Sailor  was  looking'  for  out  there,  but  as  he  never  told 
them,  they  never  found  out.  Away  out  on  the  horizon 
were  two  three-masted  schooners  with  every  stitch  of  can- 
vas spread  to  catch  the  faint  upper  current  of  air  that 


hardly  gave  them  steerage  way.  Off  to  the  southward  a 
little  squat  lead-colored  fruit  steamer,  with  a  gaudy  red- 
topped  funnel,  was  rolling  lazily  along  on  the  last  stretch 
of  her  voyage  from  Havana,  her  lumbering  sway  resem- 
bling for  all  the  world  the  motion  of  a  duck  walking. 
Oft'  in  the  northeast  four  short  masts  and  two  columns  of 
smoke  rose  far  enough  above  the  blue  rim  of  the  sea  to 
let  the  spectator  know  that  an  ocean  greyhoimd  was 
slipping  along.  Half-way  between  these  and  the  two 
schooners,  but  natch  nearer  to  the  land,  was  a  curious 


"THE    WHALE    GIVE    A    GREAT    BIG    SHIVER,  SENT    ME    A-FLYIN'    INTO    THE    AIR,  AN'    DISAPPEARED." 
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old  fashioned    brig,  w-ilh    a    >>'r>    liiu'h    ! !'•  •'    top-gallanl 

.•mil  ;i  bowsprit  that  stood  up  in 
of  ber  almosl    like  a  mast       The  i  M.I  Sailor  turned 
ad  slightlj   «  I ii-ii  lie  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  603  s 
lit-liinil  him. 

on  s : "  said  the  <  Mil  Sailor. 

--  \Vho.     asked   Henry. 

"You,  in    course."  replied    their   friend.      "That's  \M>t 
a i-il  o':i  whalin'  wessel  when  we  sees  a  whale." 

••  \\~ere  you  ever  a  sailor  on  a  whaling  ship;" 

"S'posin'  I  wos  to  ax  you  wol  kind  o'  a,  wessel  were 
that."  saiil  the  Old  Sailor,  pointing  at  the  old-fashioned 
brig,  "  wot  'd  YOU  go  I'ur  to  say  '" 

"    \    brig',"  exclaimed  liotli   lioys. 

••  \V 

"Because  she  has  two  masts,  holh  siiuai-e  rigged." 

"  Werry  good,  too,  says  I.  An'  s'posin'  I  wos  to  a,x 
you  wot  kind  o'  trade  she  were  in,  wol  'd  you  say?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said   Henry. 

"Thai's  werry  good,  too.  \Veii  you  don't  know  110- 
thin',  say  so  an'  stiek  to  it.  Mehhe  yon  might  learn." 

Then  the  Old  Sailor  stared  out  at  the  sea  and  laughed 
a  long  silent  laugh.  "  Now-  I'm  a-goin'  fur  to  tell  you  a 
secret,"  he  continued,  presently.  "1  don't  know  neither." 

He  laughed   again,  and   the  hoys   laughed  too. 

"But,"  said  the  Old  Sailor,  "she  looks  like  a  old 
whal'm'  brig  called  the  MITTIJ  (li'iinijinn  wot  I  were  oiicet 
first  mate  on.  whieh  the  same  time  1  went  into  some 
werry  high  latitudes,  an'  come  putty  near  not  comin' 
back  never  no  more." 

"Oh,  tell  us  about  thai  I"  exclaimed  hoth  hoys,  know- 
in-  that  their  quaint  friend  had  another  yarn  ready  for 
them. 

"  This 'ere  yarn  wot  I'm  u-goin'  fur  to  fell  you,"  began 
the  Old  Sailor,  watching  the  brig  and  shaking  his  head 
gravely,  " are  a  werry  curious  yarn,  an'  it  all  happened 
in  the  summer  o'  1848.  The  Ivig  M<>ri  ij  1 1  in  inputs  were 
commanded  by  Oap'n  Jehosapha'  Snodgrass,  a  werry  tall 
thin  mari  wot  did  most  <>'  his  talkin'  through  his  nose, 
though  I  didn't  see  no  need  o'  that,  'cos  his  mouth  were 
as  big  as  a  moorin'  pipe,  an'  his  ears  wos  too.  How- 
sumever,  that  'ain't  got  nothin'  to  do  with  the  yarn  wot 
I'm  a-goin'  fur  to  tell  you.  Cap'n  .Miosaphat  Snod-ras-, 
were  mortal  fond  o'  carryiu'  sail,  an'  lie  never  were  so 
happy  as  when  he  had  all  his  stuns'N  >n.  So  it  were  not 
so  werry  many  days  afore  we  wos  at  the  entrance  to 
Davis's  Straits,  which  is  the  front,  door  <>'  the  north  pole. 
We  had  been  doin'  putty  well,  an'  had  some,  considerable 
number  o' barrels  o' oil  stowed  away  below-  but  now  luck 
fell  dead  agin  us,  an'  it  seemed  as  ef  every  whale  had 
gone  South  to  spend  the  summer  in  warm  latitudes,  which 
wos  contrary  to  nature. 

"To  make  things  wuss  an'  wuss,  it  came  on  to  blow 
from  the  north'ard  an'  west'ard,  an'  C'ap'n  Jehosaphat 
Snodgrass  he  ups  an'  he  says,  says  lie,  '  I'll  be  blowed  ef 
I'm  a-goin'  to  butt  agin  a  gale  like  a  bloomin'  Flyin' 
Dutchman, 'says  he  just  like  that  to  me.  as  wos  lirst  male 
•  \Verry  well,  sir. 'says  I;  ' ef  you  don't  heave  to,  you  got 
to  scud,' says  I  to  him,  says  I.  'Then  let  her  send.'  sa  \  s 
he  to  me.  says  he,  just  like  i.hat.  So  I  got  the  old  hooker 
under  a  close-reefed  main-tops'!  an'  double-reefed  fores' I. 
an'  I  let  her  go  south  s'uthea,,i.  We  ran  that  wav  fur 
about  ten  hours,  air  then  the  sea  begin  to  git  too  high 
fur  US  to  run  any  more;  si.  the  ('.ip'n  he  says,  says  he, 
that  we'd  have  to  heave  to,  arter  all,  an'  wuss  luck  to  it. 
So  we  hove  her  to  on  the  port  tack.  I'.ul.  ble>s  vou  !  we 
hadn't  much  more'ii  got  it  done,  when,  bizz !  the  wind 
smacks  around  to  the  sou' west  an'  blows  the  sea  out  Hat- 
ter'n  a  New  England  slapjack.  Then  Cap'li  .lehosaphat 
Snodgrass  says  he  to  me,  says  he,  'We  got  to  heave  her 
to  this  new  wind  011  the  starboard  tad;,  'cos  ef  we  go  on 
the  port  tack  we'll  fetch  up  on  Cape  Farewell,  which  the 
it  are  a  werry  improper  place  fur  to  fetch  up  on, 


me  knowiif.  'cause  I  bin  there.'  An'  says  I  to  him,  says 
I.  '  Werrv  well,  sir;  I  don't  want  to  fetch  up  on  Cape 
Farewell,  nor  no  other  cape,  'cos  dry  land  ain't  no 
place  fur  I  lie  keel  o'  a  ship.'  So  we  heaves  her  to  on  the 
starboard  tack,  an' there  we  staid  fur  three  days  an'  nights. 
All  the  time  we  wos  inakin'about  seven  p'ints  leeway, 
an'  w'en  the  gale  broke  the  Cap'n  he  figured  it  out  that 
we  wos  not  fur  to  the  south'ard  an' east'ard  o'  Cape  Dis- 
cord, which,  as  you  werry  well  knows,  is  on  the  east  coast.'' 

•-  East  coast  of  what?"  asked  Henry. 

"  East  coast  o'  Greenland,  o'  course,"  answered  the  Old 
Sailor.  "You  didn't  suppose  that  w'eu  we  wos  in  Davis's 
Straits  we  wos  off  the  Cape  o'  Good  Hope,  did  yon 

The  boys  looked  abashed,  and  the  Old  Sailor,  after  in- 
dulging in  one  of  his  silent  laughs,  proceeded  thus: 

"  Waal,  arter  the  gale  ended,  the  lookout  was  stationed 
in  the  crow's-nest  agin,  an'  we  hoped  we  might  see  a 
whale  putty  soon.  We  hadn't  much  faith,  howsumever, 
'cos  we'd  never  done  no  whalin'  on  that  side  o'  Green- 
laud,  an'  didn't  know  much  about  it;  neither  did  nobody 
else,  so  fur  as  I  know.  Howsumever,  it  weren't  so  werry 
long  before,  while  we  wos  a-standiii'  to  the  sou' west  un- 
der heavy  canvas,  the  lookout  sings  out,  'There  she 
blows,  an'  there  she  breaches!' 

•'  '  Were  away  '.'  says  I  to  him,  says  I. 
'  T\\  o  p'inls  oft'  the  lee  bow !'  says  he  to  me,  says  he. 

•'  \Vaal,  Cap'n  Jehosaphat  Snodgrass  he  comes  on  deck 
in  about  two  jumps,  an'  orders  me  to  take  the  second 
boat,  an'  he  wos  goin'  to  take  the  fust  himself.  We 
iouered  a  way.  an'  wos  just  a-startin' from  the  ship's  side, 
w'en  the  lookout  sings  out  agin,  an'  we  learned  that  there 
was  another  whale  up  an'  blowin'  about  half  a  mile  away 
from  the  fust.  The  Cap'n  started  with  his  boat  arter  this 
new  one,  an'  I  went  arter  the  one  wot  'd  bin  sighted  fust. 
Waal,  I  sees  when  we  begin  to  bear  down  on  him  that  he 
were  a  werry  big  an'  powerful-lookin'  bull  whale,  an'  I 
got  ready  to  have  a  lively  scrimmage.  I  handled  the  har- 
poon myself,  an' I  sent  it  in,  as  I  thought,  putty  deep.  The 
whale  up  flukes  an'  sounds,  an'  the  line  run  out  o'  the 
tub  like  lightniif  fur  a  minute  or  two,  I  tell  you.  He 
didn't  go  werry  deep,  though,  an'  soon  he  came  up,  shoot- 
in'  half  his  length  out  o'  the  water.  Then  he  started  off 
fur  the  north  pole  as  hard  as  he  could  tear.  Gee-whizz! 
The  way  we  went  through  the  water  fur  a  minute  or 
two!  Then  I  looked  down  at  the  line,  an'  I  wos  scared 
to  see  that  it  were  frayed,  an'  ready  to  break.  I  grabbed 
it  outside  the  boat's  gunnel.  Jest  then  the  whale  gives  a 
jump,  bang  went  the  line,  an'  I  were  overboard  an'  goin' 
through  the  water  like  an  express  train." 

The  boys  almost  held  their  breath  in  anxiety. 

"  W'en  I  come  to  the  surface,"  continued  the  Old  Sail- 
or, "  I  were  a  hundred  an'  fifty  yards  from  the  boat,  still 
hangin'  on  to  the  line,  an'  bein'  towed  through  the  sea 
about  twelve  knots  an  hour.  I  were  such  a  poor  swimmer 
I  knowed  I  couldn't  git  back  to  the  boat,  an'  I  knowed  no 
boat  could  catch  me  a  goin' at  that  gait.  I  made  up  my 
mind  my  time  had  come,  but  I  says  to  myself,  says  I,  'I 
won't  go  under  till  I've  got  to.'  So  I  turned  over  on  my 
back  an'  hung  on.  As  long  as  the  whale  kept  a-goin'  1 
couldn't  sink.  He  kept  on  fur  I  don't  know  how  long — 
two  or  three  hours — an'  I  were  putty  near  dead.  The 
brig  an'  boats  wos  out  o'  sight  long  ago.  Then  all  on  a 
sudden  the  whale  he  stopped  an'  turned  back,  comin' 
right  at  me.  Then  I  gave  up  an'  let  go  the  line.  Of 
course  1  went  down,  an'  when  I  came  up  I  came  up  right 
along-side  o'  the  whale,  wot  were  lyin'  puffickly  still. 
'Dead,'  I  thought,  believin'  I'd  sent  the  harpoon  in  fur 

ei gh  to  bleed  him  to  death.      But  I  were  sinkin'  agin 

I  grabbed  out  with  hoth  hands,  an'  by  good  luck  caught 
the  harpoon  lino.      I  hauled  myself  up  to  the  surface'  an 
got  my  breath.      'Ef  the  whale's  dead,'  says  I  to  myself. 
says    I.    'he'll    float.'     So  by  means  o'  the  line  I  climbs 
upon  his  back.    Waal,  I  weren't  so  werry  much  better  off 
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than  I  were  before,  'ens  floatin'  around  011  a  dead  whale 
in  the  North  Atlantic  ain't  such  sport  as  it  might  seem  i<> 
them  wot  hasn't  tried  it. 

"  Waal,  I  puzzled  my  brains  as  to  wot  I  were  to  do  ne\t. 
Generally  speaking,  I  knowed  the  land  were  somewhere 
to  the  west'ard  of  me,  an'  it  couldn't  be  so  werry  fur  away 
neither,  owin'  to  the  distance  the  whale  had  towed  me 
toward  it.  How  were  I  to  get  there?  The  wind  were 
now  a  fair  breeze  from  the  east'ard,  an'  I  says  to  myself, 
says  I,  '  Ef  I  could  only  rig  a  sail  on  this  'ere  whale,  an' 
steer  him  somehow,  mebbe  I  could  sail  myself  ashore.' 
Waal,  there  were  the  harpoon  an'  the  line — one  spar  an' 
plenty  o'  riggin'.  But  if  I  used  the  harpoon  fur  a  mast 
it  weren't  tall  enough,  an'  I  wouldn't  have  no  yard.  So 
I  were  putty  much  puzzled.  But  hyme -by  I  .jumps  up 
with  a  new  idee.  '  Wot's  the  reason  I  can't  make  a  mast 
out  o'  myself?'  says  I  to  myself,  says  I,  just  like  that.  So 
I  takes  off  my  shirt,  an'  with  my  knife  an'  yarns  from  the 
harpoon  line  I  soon  had  a  werry  good  sail  made.  Then 
I  had  an  awful  time  a-pulliii'  the  harpoon  out  o'  the 
whale.  Out  she  came,  though,  an'  not  a  speck  o'  blood 
followed,  w'ich  struck  me  all  in  a  heap,  till  I  remembered 
that  he  wouldn't  bleed  arter  he  were  dead.  I  bent  my 
sail  on.  to  the  harpoon,  an'  then  I  made  a  parral  'round  my 
neck,  by  means  o'  which  I  slung  my  yard.  I  made  the 
sheets  fast  to  my  feet,  an.'  I  were  ready  to  get  under 
way." 

"  But  how  did  you  steer?"  said  Henry. 
"  W'y,  I  jest  rigged  lines  on   to   his   tail,  an'    w'eii   I 
wanted  to  steer,  pulled  his  tail  fur  a  rudder. 

"  Waal,  I  carc'lated  I  were  makin'  about  two  knots  an 
hour,"  continued  the  Old  Sailor,  "an'  I  were  considerable 
worried  about  the  wind  holdin',  or  whether  I'd  git  ashore 
afore  I  starved  to  death.  Howsumever,  to  make  the 
story  short,  I  sailed  all  night,  and  as  soon  as  daylight 
come  I  sees  land  dead  ahead,  about  four  miles  away. 
Now  I  wished  I  knowed  how  much  water  that  whale 
drawed,  so's  I  could  tell  what  kind  o'  a  harbor  to  make 
fur.  1  looked  mighty  close  at  the  land  which  I  were  ap- 
proachiii',  but  I  couldn't  see  no  inlet.  But  putty  soon  I 
did  see  soniethin'  wot  pleased  me  a  heap  more,  an'  that 
were  an  Esquimau  a-eomhf  off  in  his  dak.  He'd  seed  me 
a-comin'.  an'  wos  bound  to  find  out  wot  kind  o'  a  craft,  I 
were.  He  pulled  up  about  fifty  yards  away,  an'  axed 
me  wot  I  were.  I  told  him  as  quick  as  I  could,  an'  says 
to  him,  says  I,  to  please  take  me  off. 

"  Waal, young  gen'lem'n,  before  he  could  make  a  stroke, 
I  felt  a  sudden  earthquake  under  me.  The  whale  give 
a  great  big  shiver,  humped  his  back,  threw  up  his  flukes, 
sent  me  a-llyin'  into  the  air,  an'  disappeared.  Luckily 
fur  me,  I'd  already  taken  off  my  harpoon  yard,  so  arter 
sinkin'  putty  deep,  I  came  up  agin,  an'  the  Esquimau, 
who  had  made  a  good  guess,  were  right  there  an'  grabbed 
me.  He  pulled  me  into  his  boat,  where  I  sat  puffickly 
dumb  fur  a  few  minutes.  Wen  I  looked  up  the  Esqui- 
mau were  a  laffln'  at  me.  '  Putty  good  joke,  I  s'pose,' 
says  I,  '  but  I  don't  see  it.'  '  Why,'  says  he,  'you  ort  l<> 
be  satisfied.  That  whale  saved  your  life.'  I  says  to  him, 
says  I,  '  That's  all  werry  well,  but  that  whale  were  dead, 
an'  hadn't  110  business  to  come  to  life  agin  like  that.' 

'  'Dead?  Nonsense!'  says  the  Esquimau,  paddliii'  me 
toward  the  land.  'He  were  asleep.' 

"  '  Asleep?'  says  I;  '  with  a  harpoon  in  him?' 
:  'Yes,'  says  he    to    me,  says    he,    laffin'  still    more  ; 
'you  hit,  him  on  the  funny  bone  with  it  w'en  you  struck 
him,  an'  jest  put  him  to  sleep  arter  the  lirst  shock  were 
over.      It  always  does.     We  Esquimaux  often  harpoon 
whales  on  the  funny-bone  just  fur  the  fun  o'  the  thing.' " 
The  Old  Sailor  looked  gravely  around  the  horizon  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  concluded  thus: 

"I  got  home  agin  all  right  in  the  course  o'  time,  or  I 
wouldn't  be  here;  but  I  'ain't  never  believed  that  that 
Esquimau  told  the  truth." 


BY    WILLIAM    HAMILTON    GIBSON, 
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0  they  are  called;  and  if  the  almost  unan- 
imous rustic  opinion,  with  its  ancient 
tradition  and  reliable  witness,  is  to  be 
credited,  such  they  are  in  very  truth.  In- 
deed, there  would  seem  to  be  few  better  attested  facts  in 
the  whole  range  of  natural  history  than  the  pedigree  of 
this  \vhite  or  brown  threadlike  creature  which  is  found 
in  summer  shallows  and  pools.  Go  where  you  will  in 
the  rural  districts  and  it  is  the  same  old  story.  "They 
come  from  horse-hairs,"  and  in  some  sections  they  are 
destined  tinally  to  become  full-grown  water-adders.  It 
is  commonly  no  mere  theory.  It  is  either  an  indisputable 
fact,  tested  by  individual  observation,  or  else  is  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course,  much  as  Pliny  of  old  accepted  the  sim- 
ilar natural  history  "discoveries"  of  his  time.  He  says, 
for  example,  on  a  similar  subject,  "  I  have  heard  many  a 
man  say  that  the  marrow  of  a  man's  backbone  will  breed 
to  a  snake.  And  well  it  may  so  be,  for  surely  there  be 
many  secrets  in  nature  to  us  unknown,  and  much  may 
come  of  hidden  causes." 

I   have  exchanged  much   comment   on  the  subject   of 
the    hair  snake    with    New    England   farmers.       I    have 
heard  it  claimed  by  one  rural  authority  that  a  horse-hair 
bottled   in  water  and   placed   in 
the  sun  will  become  a  snake  at 
second  full  moon.      One  promi- 
nent Granger,  not  to  be  outdone, 
went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  an 
old  horse  of  his  fell  dead   at  the 
edge    of  tin-    dam,  and    that    the 
whole    animal's    tail     squirmed 
off.  and  the  pond  was  full  of  hair 
snakes    in   consequence.      It    be- 
comes   almost   a   matter  of  per- 
sonal   offence    to'    the    average  AMOS. 
countryman     to     question     the 

truth  of  these  statements.  The  hair  snake  is  a  fact— set- 
tled by  their  forefathers,  and  more  true  than  ever  to-day. 
But  snake  stories,  like  fish  stories,  are  always  to  be 
"  taken  with  salt,"  and  lest  some  of  our  younger  readers 
may  become  converts  to  the  rural  authorities  witli  whom 
they  are  perhaps  associated  in  the  summer  outings,  and 
in  order  also  to  relieve  our  long-suffering  horse  from  this 
outrageous  libel  on  its  tail,  it  is  well  to  settle  our  horse- 
hair snake  story  once  and  for  all,  so  far  as  the  readers  of 
the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  are  concerned.  To  this  end,  I  doubt 
if  I  can  do  better  than  to  quote  from  memory  a 

certain  village  store  discussi >f  which  the  everlasting 

hair  snake  was  the  topic.  I  say  "discussion,"  but  this 
was  hardly  the  proper  term  to  apply  to  a  general  conver- 
sation iii  which  all  the  parties  seemed  to  agree.  For 
some  moments  it  consisted  of  anecdotes  bearing  on  the 
subject,  and  each  of  the  group  had  furnished  his  item 
of  interest  supporting  the  accepted  theory  of  the  horse-hair 
origin  of  the  snake.  Only  one  member  of  the  company 
remained  to  be  heard  from.  Amos  Shoopegg,  the  village 
cobbler,  who  had  kept  silent,  with  somewhat  sinister  ex- 
pression on  his  countenance  as  he  listened  with  a  sort  of 
superior  disdain  to  the  various  wonderful  accounts,  until 
at  length,  upon  the  recital  of  the  story  of  the  dead  horse 
in  the  pond  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and  blurt- 
ed out: 

"Well,  I  swan,  I  never  see  sech  a  lot  of  dunceheels! 
I  never  hear  sech  fool  talk  since  I's  born.  They  ain't 
one  on  ye  thet's  got  enny  sense." 
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••  Waal  haow  much  hev  //,</,  gut?"  asked  the  narrator 
of  the  dead-horse  story,  testily.  "  Yen  never  see  a  har 
SB  ike  in  yer  life,  and  wouldn't  know  one  from  a  side  o 
sole-leather  er  a  waxed-end  ef  it  wuz  laid  in  yer  lap. 

"Not  know   'em?     I  guess   not,"   replied   Amos, 
know  more  about  'em  than  the  hull  lot  o'  ye  put  together. 
Not  know  'em!      Law!  hain't  I  seen  'em   tlyin    over  the 
meddy  by  the  hundreds  in  hayin'-time!" 

Aloud  and  long-continued  guffaw  concert  greeted  tins 
surprising  statement;  a  result  which  the  shrewd  cobbler 
had  anticipated. 

"We  <>'ive  in,"  remarked  one  sarcastic  snake  expert. 
when  the  laughter  had  subsided.  "  We  give  in.  WTe 
don't  enny  on  us  know  tlii.'t  much,"  followed  by  another 
burst  of  derisive  laughter. 

"  Thet's  becuz  yeu  ornery  critters  hain't  gut  no  sense 
replied  Amos,  with  warmth.  "Ye  beleve  jest  wut  enny- 
body  tells  ye,  or  jest  wut  yer  gran'ther  beleved  before  ye, 
ez  though  V'"''  gran'ther  knowed  any  more'n  a  hedge 
fence  jest  becuz  he  bed  the  misfortoon  to  be  yi'iir  graif- 
ther  My  gran'ther  sed  so  tew.  But  what  on't?  He 
warn't  to  blame.  He  didn't  know  no  better.  I  do.  Yeu 
say  them  snakes  come  from  boss-bar.  Like  nutV  they 
ain't  one  o'  ye  but  b'leeves  fer  a  fac'  thet  ef  yer  old  bar- 
cloth  sofy  wuz  put  to  soak  it  wou'd  all  squirm  off  over 
ni"ht.  Ye  see  these  ar  har  snakes  in  the  hoss-trawf,  and 
thet's  entiff  fer  ye.  I.nmejetly  yeu  hev  yer  '  boss-bar 
snake,'  V  you're  so  sot  they  ain't  no  livin'  with  ye. 

And  so  he   went  on,  with  occasional  exclamatory  or 
chaffing  interruptions. 

"  Oh  vis !     Yeu  know  all  about  'em,  jest  becuz  ye  bed  a 


,,,,,,,  tllv:l'  who  wuz  aduiiceheels.  Nobody  kin  teech  ye  no- 
thin',  but  /'//  tek  a  leetle  o'  the  conceit  mil  <>'  ye  afore  I'm 
done' with  ye.  Wut  I  know  I  knon;  V  wut  I  say  I  kin 
prove.  'N'  if  noneo'  yeu  idjits  hain't  seen  them  har  snakes 
a-flyin'  over  the  meddy  ez  [  sed.  then  ye  don't  know  no- 
thi'n.'  «h,,nt  'em.  I  tell  ye  I've  see,,  'em  |n'  caught  'em!" 
"Say.  Amos,"  slyly  asked  a  jibing  neighbor  at  his  el- 
bow, "wilt  did  ye  hev  in  the  hayin'-pail  that  day?'1 

"Waal, "drawled  Amos,  after  the  momentary  laughter 
had  subsided,  "wutever  it  wuz,  it  'd  do  yeu  a  power  o' 
good  ef  yeu'd  lake  one  long  pull  on't.  It  would  be  a 
eye-opener  fer  ye,'  p'r'aps,  'n'  yeu'd  liini  suthin'.  You've 
ben  fed  with  a  spoon  all  yer  life,  'n'  ye  swaller  wutever 
they  give  ye  without  lookiii'.  Thet's  wut  ails  //<•//.  Say," 
he  continued,  trying  to  get  in  a  word  ed.gewise  in  the 
prevalent  hilarious  din,  "you  idjits  er  bavin'  a  mighty 
sight  o'  fun  over  this  'ere!  I'll  give  ye  a  chance  to  show 
which  on  ye  is  the  biggest  fool.  Doos  any  one  o'  ye 
want  to  be  i  me  that  ye  ain't  a  pack  o' dunces?  Which  on 
ye  11  bet  me  a  scythe  that  wut  I  say  about  these  ar  flyin' 
snakes  is  all  poppycut?  Come,  naow,  I'm  talkin'  bizniss. 


and  if  ye  ain't  a  lot  o'  cowards,  p'raps  you'll  prove  thet 
ye  ain't.  I  say  them  snakes  wuz  a-flym' around  ez  fast 
\-/.  grasshoppers  all  over  the  meddy,  'n'  ar  flyin'  thai- 
naow.  like  all  possessed  'n'  1  kin/>yoi'e  it.  Naow  who  sez 

[  lea i n't,  and  will  wager  a  new  scythe  on't  ''.' 

A  momentary  lull  followed  this  challenge,  but  the  bet 
was  promptly  taken  by  several  of  the  company,  the 
"dead  horse"  story-teller  being  the  lirst  to  rise  to  the  bait. 
h,  ;,  moment  Amos  had  left  the  store,  and  within  a 
half-hour  (barely  long  enough  for  him  to  have  reached 
1,1s  home  and  returned)  he  reappeared  with  a  box  con- 
taining the  "proofs"  of  his  remarkable  statement. 

II,.  won  his  bet,  having-introduced  his  sceptical  hear- 
ers lo  the  two  prime  authorities  that  knew  more  about 
hair  snakes  llian  all  the  rustic  wiseacres  or  scientific  pro- 
fessors put  together,  for  his  box* was  filled  with  grasshop- 
pers and  black  crickets,  including  one  or  two  specimens 
speciallv  preserved  in  a  small  vial  of  alcohol,  to  show  the 
parasitic  snake  coiled  in  its  close  spiral. 

It  is  reported  that  Amos  never  got  his  scythe,  howev- 
er, the  ••  dead-horse"  story-teller  having  backed  out  on  a 
technicality,  claiming  that  Amos  could  not  have  seen  the 
snakes,  he  said,  and  that  the  snakes  had  no  wings,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  have  been  seen  "flying"  over  the 
meadow';  but  the  cobbler  was  at  least  the  means  of 
wiping  out  the  hair-snake  superstition  in  the  village,  and 
eve,,  to  this  day  he  is  heard  to  sing  out  to  the  chaffing 
group  at  the.  village  store,  on  occasions  when  he  is 
crowded  a  little  too  far,  "  Who  sed  boss-bar  snake?"  He 
laughs  best  who  laughs  last. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  outward  appearance  of  Amos 
to  indicate  an  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  his  fellows, 
the  secret  of  his  present  victorious  position  being  found 
in  the  fact  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  the 
most  of  his  "summer  boarders."  One  of  these  during 
the  present  season  had  been  a  college  professor  of  biology, 
who  had  enlightened  him  on  many  puzzling  matters  of 
natural  history,  including  the  mystery  of  the  hair  snajce, 
whose  horse-hair  origin  he  would  once  have  maintained 
as  stoutly  as  did  his  opponents  at  the  village  store. 

My  own  early  belief  was  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
country  opinion,  and  more  than  one  is  the  horse  hair 
which  I  have  put  to  soak  with  interesting  anticipation. 
By  a  mere  accident  the  true  source  of  the  snake  was  dis- 
covered. I  had  procured  a  box  of  grasshoppers  and  crick- 
ets for  bait,  numbering  some  hundreds,  and  once,  upon 
openiii"'  it,  observed  two  of  the  threadlike  creatures  en- 
tangled like  a  snell  among  the  insects.  Further  experi- 
ence while  baiting  the  hooks  with  the  grasshoppers  re- 
vealed others  in  the  bodies  of  both  crickets  and  grasshop- 
pers which  seemed  in  no  way  disturbed  by  their  presence. 
So  the  "horse-hair  snake"  may  be  written  down  a 
myth  Its  existence  prior  to  the  time  we  discover  it  in 
the  brook  or  puddle  has  been  spent  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  the  insects  mentioned ;  upon  escaping  from  which 
it  seeks  the  water  to  lay  its  eggs.  The  young  in  turn 
seek  the  grasshoppers  and  crickets  which  frequent  then 
haunt,  and  thus  the  routine  is  continued,  to  the  possible 
annoyance  of  the  grasshopper  and  the  complete.myst 
fication  of  the  rural  scientist. 
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WHAT   BECAME   OF  MY  PETS. 

BY  TELLO  D'APERT  (15  TEAKS  OLD). 

I  THINK  every  child  feels  the  need  of  some  kind  of  a 
live  pet,  particularly  if  lie  has  no  brothers  or  sisters  of 
his  own  age,  anil  I  have  always  managed  to  have  sonic 
thin;}-,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  always  treated 
my  pets  kindly,  yet  they  all  seemed  to  grow  tired  of  life. 
It.  has  been  a  mania  with  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  keep  pets  in  a  city  flat,  but  I  have  done 
niv  best.  The  first  one  I  had  was  a  black  eat,  a  beautiful 
creature,  without  a  white  spot,  except  a  diamond  on  his 
breast.  He  came  to  our  door  and  scratched,  and  I  took 
him  in,  and  iii  a  few  months  he  was  a  line  large  cat, 
glossy  as  satin,  full  of  play.  I  taught  him  to  race  and 
jump  over  hurdles,  and  he  would  play  marbles  with  me, 
rolling  them  across  the  room  as  long  as  I  would  roll 
them  back  to  him.  He  would  play  hide-and  seek  like  a 
child,  and  was  always  ready  for  a  frolic. 

The  second  year  he  ran  away  down  three  flights  of 
stairs  into  a  back  yard,  and  was  gone  three  days,  and 
when  we  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  him,  he 
came  sneaking  back,  dirty,  hungry,  thirsty,  and  bloody. 
He  was  wild  and  savage  for  several  days,  but  finally  be- 
came himself  again ;  but  after  a  few  weeks  he  ran  away 
again  and  staid  a  week.  Every  time  he  went  he  remain- 
ed longer,  and  when  he  came  back  he  used  to  feel  so 
ashamed  that  he  did  not  care  to  show  himself,  or  play,  or 
do  anything  but  eat  and  sleep,  and  instead  of  sleeping 
on  my  bed,  he  preferred  to  sleep  on  a  piece  of  carpet  in  a 
dark  corner.  He  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  finally  dis- 
appeared altogether.  I  felt  very  bad  indeed  about  his 
behavior,  and  I  tried  to  reclaim  him,  but  he  preferred 
being  a  tramp  cat. 

Then  I  was  sick,  and  went  to  the  country  to  board, 
and  there  I  found  a  little  robin  in  the  grass.  It  had  no 
parents,  and  so  I  adopted  it,  and  took  it  upstairs  and  put 
it  'in  a  bureau,  with  a  nice  soft  corner,  and  I  fed  it  on 
flies  and  a  little  bread  and  milk;  but  it  would  not  touch 
a  fly  or  bug  that  was  not  alive,  and  if  it  did  not  get 
something  to  eat  at  least  every  ten  minutes  it  screamed. 
I  left  the  drawer  open  a  little  for  air,  but  that  was  enough 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  tell  the  boarders  that  he  was 
hungry,  and  that  he  didn't  think  much  of  an  adopted 
parent  as  big  as  I  who  was  such  a  poor  bug- trap.  The 
boarders  complained  of  his  noise,  and  I  was  building 
him  a  little  house  out  in  the  yard,  when  he  managed  to 
squeeze  himself  out  of  the  drawer,  and  came  tumbling 
and  fluttering  down  two  pairs  of  stairs  out  to  the  porch 
where  we  were  all  sitting  after  dinner.  Wobbling  up 
to  me,  he  sat  down  and  closed  his  eyes  and  opened 
his  mouth  for  something  to  eat.  Everybody  laughed; 
but  we  were  all  sorry  when  a  big  gray  cat  sprang  upon 
him  and  carried  him  under  the  house. 

The  next  day  I  went  down  by  the  river  with  the  boys, 
and  caught  several  pretty  little  turtles,  none  as  large  as 
a  half-dollar.  Then.  I  got  a  tub  and  put  them  under  the 
pump,  and  wrote  home  to  my  parents  that  I  had  "four 
lovely  tin-tails."  I  had  not  learned  to  spell  very  well 
then.  I  also  caught  a  crawfish,  and  I  went  home  for  a 
few  days  and  took  him  with  me.  I  put  the  crawfish  in 
a  deep  dish,  and  set  it  outside  the  window,  and  kept  him 
for  three  days,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  he  was 
gone.  I  found  him  thirty  feet  below,  in  the  yard  dead. 

I  left  the  turtles  in  Passaic  for  a  while,  as  I  felt  a  little 
uncertain  of  their  conduct,  and  was  not  positive  about 
their  food ;  but  at  last,  when  summer  was  ended,  I  brought 
home  the  three  prettiest  ones,  carrying  the  rest  back  to 
the  river.  I  saw  that  they  would  eat  flies  and  worms, 
and  that,  failing  these,  they  would  eat  little  strips  of  raw 
veal  or  beef,  taking  it  in  their  mouths  and  clawing  off 
all  that  they  did  not  want.  Their  backs  were  of  a  rich 
dark  brown,  purple  in  some  lights,  with  markings  of  yel- 


low, and  their  heads  and  feet  were  mottled  brown  and 
yellow,  with  a  delicate  pink  between  the  toes;  their  lips 
were  yellow,  and  their  eyes  bright  and  knowing. 

I  called  the  big  one  Levi  P.  Morton  ;  the  next,  Benjamin 
Harrison;  and  the  little  one,  ( irovcr  Cleveland.  Levi  P. 
Morton  was  generous  and  very  good-natured.  Benjamin 
Harrison  didn't  want  anyone  to  have  anything  but  him- 
self, and  many  a  time  I  have  seen  him  drop  his  piece  to 
seize  that  of  one  of  the  others;  and  sometimes  he  would 
tuck  four  or  five  pieces  under  him  and  sit  on  them  while 
he  .quarrelled  for  more.  Grover  Cleveland  was  a  quiet 
little  fellow,  fond  of  sitting  in  a  dry  place  in  the  sun,  or 
lying  on  top  of  the  water  pretending  to  be  asleep,  only 
moving  one  foot  from  time  to  time  just  to  keep  afloat ;  but 
for  all  his  sleepy  airs,  he  caught  more  flies  than  either  of 
the  others. 

I  obtained  permission  to  keep  them  in  a  large  box  that 
had  been  used  for  window  plants,  with  a  fence  of  shin- 
gles about  eight  inches  high.  I  dug  a  hole  and  put 
a  pan  in  it,  and  then  I  built  a  little  ledge  of  rock  with 
some  gold-bearing  quartz' I  had,  and  there  was  grass  in 
it  already.  So  I  thought  they  ought  to  be  happy.  I 
changed  the  water  every  day,  and  in  warm  weather 
oftener,  and  fed  them  strips  of  meat,  and  rubbed  molasses 
on  the  rocks  to  attract  flies;  but  they  were  discontented. 
They  played  tag,  and  chased  each  other  up  their  little 
ledge  of  rocks,  and  plunged  from  there  into  their  tank; 
and  I  have  often  noticed  them  playing  in  the  water, 
catching  one  another's  paws,  and  kicking  the  water  all 
around.  One  night  Levi  P.  Morton  managed  somehow  to 
crawl  over  the  shingle  fence,  and  fell  down  three  stories. 
There  was  a  Mexican  family  on  that  floor,  and  a  little 
Mexican  boy  handed  me  my  poor  turtle  in  the  morning. 
He  was  not  dead,  and  lived  over  a  month  after  that;  but 
I  noticed  that  he  wouldn't  eat,  and  that  he  only  used  the 
feet  on  one  side  to  swim  with,  and  he  wouldn't  come  out 
of  the  water  at  all.  I  saw  Grover  Cleveland  offer  him 
flies  twice,  but  they  did  not  tempt  him,  and  finally  he 
died ;  and  I  took  the  two  that  were  left  up  to  Central 
Park,  where  I  set  them  loose  in  the  lake. 

It  was  not  that  time,  but  another,  when  I  was  in  the 
Park  with  Albert  Lyon,  my  old  chum,  and  we  each  caught 
a  goldfish  in  the  lake  with  our  straw  hats,  and  a  scolding 
when  we  got  home.  I  got  an  old  can  and  put  them  in, 
and  we  came  home  all  right,  and  I  put  mine  in  a  deep 
dish  and  set  it  outside  that  same  fatal  window,  and  cov- 
ered it  over  with  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  hole  in  it;  but 
the  wind  took  that  off,  and  in  the  morning  my  gold-fish 
was  dead  on  the  fire-escape  below.  Albert,  when  he  left 
me  to  go  home,  put  his  fish  wrapped  in  a  wet  handker- 
chief in  his  pocket;  and  when  his  mother  saw  his  hat,  he 
thought  he  would  wait  a  little  longer  before  telling  her 
about  the  fish,  and  so  he  slipped  into  the  parlor  and  hid 
it  under  a  sofa  cushion,  and  forgot  it  until  a  few  days 
later,  when  his  mother  found  it  after  searching  a  long 
while  for  the  "  dead  mouse  somewhere." 

I  had  bought  a  globe  for  my  fish,  and  thought  it  a  pity 
to  waste  it,  so  I  paid  fifty  cents  for  a  young  goldfish. 
He  learned  to  come  at  my  call  and  eat  flies,  and  I  became 
quite  expert  at  catching  flies  ;  but  one  night  mamma 
heard  a  flapping  noise  on  the  top  of  the  big  desk,  and 
there  was  the  fish  out  of  water.  She  put  him  back,  and 
he  was  all  right  for  a  while;  but  one  night  we  all  went 
to  the  theatre,  and  when  we  came  back  he  was  dead  on 
the  floor. 

I  didn't  feel  so  very  bad  over  this,  as  I  had  a  little 
white  chicken  that  papa  brought  me,  and  that  had  been 
hatched  by  an  incubator.  It  was  a  month  old,  and  he 
followed  me  everywhere;  and  when  I  was  in  school  he 
made  so  much  noise  and  trouble  that  filially  I  agreed  to 
let  a  friend  take  it  to  his  place  to  keep  among  his  chick- 
ens. I  never  saw  my  little  chicken  again.  He  said  rats 
got  it,  but  I  always  think  he  made  a  pot-pie  of  it. 


YOUNti    I 'Ho  I 'I.E. 


VOLUME  xm. 


Hardly  was  thi--  tr;w;'edy  Mulshed  when   I   picked  up  an 

iaby  sparrow,  :uid    took    liim    home.      <  >f  course 

inanii:  Oh,  I   ca  n'l    have  il    liere  '."  a  nd  of  course 

she  hunted  up  a  little  cage  that  our  MrM  canary  hud  c.  >mo 

him    in   thai.       Sparrows    have  the    biggest 

and    voices    of. 'INN    hird>    I    kllOW,   and    when    he 

•wasn't    t'rd    lie    would    scream    SO   that    lie    could   lie    heard 

down-stairs.      I  caught  Hies  and  bugs  and  worms  for  thai 

nh  till  I  was  tired  and  I  gol  to  respect  the 
6  sparrow  tribe  for  their  industry  in  feeding  their 

ig  and  that  wasn't  enough;  sou  hen  1  was  in  scl 1 

|iap:i  or  liiaiiiina  would  feed  it  bread  and  milk  or  the 
yellow  of  eggs.  It  uould  even  eat  meal  if  cut  line.  It 
linally  grew  into  Hie  prcUicsl.  little  hen  s]>arrow.  and 
Was  so  tame  thai,  it  was  always  under  one's  feet,  and  if  I 
took  a  paper  it  would  look  all  around  and  act.  as  if  read- 
ing. Il  was  absolutely  fearless,  and  it  had  quite  a  pretty 
little  SOUL:-,  particularly  in  (lie  evening  just  before  dark. 
I  called  it  Joriiigel,  and  I  taught  it  so  that  if  1  said  "  Poor 
little  ,loriu^'-r."  it  \\ould  put  down  its  head  and  act  sad  ; 
and  if  I  said  anything  to  praise  it.  it  would  lift  its 
tvings  and  screech  and  bop  about  joyfully.  One  da}' 
while  I  was  at  school  my  sparrow  suddenly  flew  a  wax 
and  never  came  back.  (if  course  I  was  sorry,  and  I 
think  I  cried  a  little.  Then  I  exchanged  my  bicycle  with 
a  boy  for  a  dying-squirrel,  and  we  bad  fun. 

He  was  in  a  cigar-box,  and  Albert  and  I  went  shares 
in  a  cage;  but  before  we  got  him  into  that  cage  he  bad 
bitten  through  papa's  I  hick  gloves,  and  scared  my 
mother  into  the  ne\t  room,  and  knocked  everything 
over  that  he  touched  in  his  mad  flights;  but  at  last  he 
was  in  the  cage.  Albert  kepi  him  awhile,  until  his  fa- 
ther said  he  would  like  to  gel  one  night's  rest  before  he 
died,  and  Albert's  sister  had  all  her  lingers  tied  up  where 
he  bit  her  when  she  went  to  feed  him,  and  Albert's  mo- 
ther looked  worn  out.  We  found  out  that,  flying-siniir- 
rels  sleep  all  da\.  and  (.pen  the  cage  and  rattle  around 
all  night;  so  I  sent  that  fellow  to  Central  Park,  where 
he  bit  a  keeper  very  badly. 

My  next  venture  was  a  beautiful  ring-dove  that  had 
flown  into  a  barber's  shop,  and  the  barber  gave  him  to 
me.  It  was  tame  and  gentle,  and  did  not  seem  to  want 
to  go  away;  and  yet  when  1  fell  that  I  couldn't  bear  to 
lose  it,  it  tlcw  oil'  somewhere  and  I  never  found  it.  That 
made  me  think  it  was  belter  to  have  a  canary  that 
one  could  keep  in  a  ca'j-e,  and  so  my  father  got  me  a 
splendid  singer.  It  did  not  take  lone-  to  get  him  quite 
tame,  and  then  another  canary  was  given  to  my  father. 
The  new  one  was  perfectly  fearless,  and  in  a  little  while 
they  were  as  happy  as  they  could  be,  and  had  the  run  of 
(be  Hat.  They  would  lly  back  and  forth,  play  tag,  and 
lie  around  the  carpet  like  little  dogs,  and  eat  from  our 
hands.  They  were  fond  of  perching  on  my  picture  and 
singing. 

Every  one  that  came  in  was  amused  by  these  little 
birds.  They  would  sit  on  the  chair  bacl;s  and  sing,  and 
I  thought  they  would  never  waul  to  leave  the  house; 
but  one  Palm- Sunday,  when  it  was  bitterly  cold,  the 
window  was  open  a  little,  and  the  best  singer  pushed 
through  and  flew  off.  The  oilier  one  acted  as  if  crazy, 
and  we  shut  it  in  a  cairo  and  set  it  near  the  window, 
hoping  it  would  call  the  other  back,  but  instead  of  that, 
it  managed  to  squeeze  through  the  bars  and  Hew  off  also, 
and  I  never  saw  either  of  them  airain.  It  bewail  tosnow 
shortly  after,  and  I  fear  they  both  I'n.ye  to  death. 

\fi' T  that  I  said  I  would  never  bave  any  more  live 
pets,  but  one  day  a  little  yellow  and  white  kitten  came  to 
my  door,  nearly  starved,  and  we  look  him  in.  lie  is  now 
about  two  years  old.  and  is  ca  1  led  Saucho  Panza,  and  his 
behavior  is  as  nice  as  I  he  other  cat's  was  bad.  Everybody 
that  passes  says.  "What  a  beautiful  cat!"  He  is  very 
and  so  dean  and  white  that  he  is  nice  to  look  at, 
and  la1  has  some  very  cunning  tricks,  among  which  is  a 


habit  of  holding  out  his  paw  and  begging  by  opening  it 
wide  and  shutting  it.  He  will  answer  you  when  vou 
talk  to  him.  and  keep  il  up  ten  minutes,  and  I  have  HO 

tieedthat  be  lias  several  changes  of  tone  to  express  differ- 
ent wants.  Kven  if  a^h-ep  \\  lien  my  fat  her  comes  home, 
he  will  rouse  u)i  and  go  to  the  door  to  meet  him,  and  re- 
turn ahead  of  him.  with  his  tail  up  like  a  drawn  sword. 
Papa  calls  him  his  Kavass,  which  means  advance-guard 
in  Turkish. 

So  far  Sancho  Pan /.a  has  always  behaved  well,  and 
never  run  oil'  at  all,  and  he  .sits  in  the  window  and  looks 
out  at  I  he  poor  skinny  tramp  cats  as  though  he  feels 
sorry  for  them,  but  does  not  wish  to  associate  with  them. 


IITNTED   HOME. 

A    SCHOOL    ADVENTURE    IX    TOE    HIMALAYA. 
I!V  DAVID    KEU. 

D1HVT  we  get  nil'  nicely  :'     Nobody  saw  us  slip  out!" 
"Ami  as  they  don't  call  over  the  names,  perhaps  they 
won't  notice  tliat  we're  not  there,  after  all." 

"Ami  even  if  they  do.  I'd  sooner,  any  day,  have  to  write  out 
the  lesson,  or  learn  a  hundred  lines,  than  be  shut  up  in-doors 
on  a  mi. mill;;  like  this!" 

The  three  young  truants  had  indeed  got  a  splendid  morning 
I'm  I  heir  stolen  holiday,  and  little  dreaming  hmv  that  jaunt  was 
to  end.  I  In  \  stepped  briskly  out  along  the  steep,  narrow,  zigzag 
mountain  path,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  school-house 
all.  \e  them. 

Perched  on  the  crest  of  a  bold  ridge  among  the  wooded  spurs 
of  the  Lower  Himalaya,  more  than  (Hull)  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  (lie  school  commanded  a  view  for  many  miles  round  of  a 
country  thai  seemed  a  perfect  paradise  to  the.  t'JIl  active  and 
adventurous  hoys,  whom  il  was  naturally  no  easy  matter  to  keep 
within  hounds.  And  this  very  day,  as  ill  luck  would  ha\e  it, 
there  was  a  Hindoo  religious  ceremony  of  some  kind  going  on  at 
a  1'aharri  village-  a  few  miles  down  one  of  the  neighboring  val- 
leys, at  tended  with  any  amount  of  dancing,  shouting,  and  carry- 
ing around  of  gay  thins  and  gilt  images— just  the  sort  of  show, 
in  tact,  i  hat  would  be  certain  to  attract  any  boy  who  might 
happen  to  be  within  a.  league  of  it. 

The  head-master,  rightly  judging  that  nothing  but  mischief 
could  r.ime  of  I  brow  ing  a  number  of  high-spirited  and  hot-tem- 
pered boys  amid  a  crowd  of  excited  Hindoos  (and  knowing  also 
that  this  particular  valley  was  terribly  infested  by  wild  bea-t>). 
had  strictly  forbidden  his  pupils  lo  go  anywhere  ill  that  direc- 
tion, which  was  of  course  an  amply  sufficient  reason  why  Hick 
Darrell —  rightly  nicknamed  "Dare-all"  by  his  admiring  school- 
mates -should  start  on"  at.  once  down  that  very  gully,  with  two 
chums  as  reckless  as  himself. 

"Isn't  this  tip-top  ;"  cried  Dick  gleefully,  as  they  went  scam- 
pering down  the  narrow  path  in  the  glorious  freshness  of  the 
early  morning,  with  the  finest  view  in  the  world  around  and 
above  them.  "  Wouldn't  you  like,  hoys,  to  have  a  hut  on  one  of 
these  ridges,  and  go  out  limiting  all  day,  like  these  Paharri 
eha|..s  .'" 

11  Jiitthtr  .'"  assented  Jack  Goodrich,  emphatically.  "Better 
fun  than  prosing  all  day  over  musty  old  Latin  and  mathematics, 
eh  .'" 

"  I  should  think  so!"  chimed  in  Harry  Jlertou.  "Fancy  track- 
ing a  hear  or  a  tiger  all  day  over  these  hills,  and  then  seeing 
him  turn  to  bay  at  last,  and  taking  a  sure  aim  at  him  just  as  ho 
was  going  lo  spring,  and —  Oh,  what's  that  ?  Run,  hoys,  run  .'" 

The  nest   mcni   these  three  bold  hunters  were  running   for 

their  lives,  and  not  an  instant  too  soon  ;  for  just  theu  there  came 
a  crackling  and  crashing  amid  the  bushes — there  was  a  hoarse, 
harsh  sound  behind  them,  half  grunt  and  half  snort — and  out 
through  the  thicket  broke  iii  hot  pursuit,  with  open  mouth  and 
gleaming  eyes,  a  huge  Himalayan  bear! 

There  was  not  a  drop  of  coward's  blood  ill  Dick  Darrell  or  his 
comrades;  but  when  three  unarmed  boys  are,  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  a  hungry  hear  as  big-  as  a  cart-horse,  the,y  may  well 
he  excused  for  running.  Hack  they  flew  with  frantic  speed  up 
the  path  which  they  had  descended  so  gayly  only  a  few  min- 
utes before,  and  close  behind  them  came  their  terrible  pursuer; 
for  clumsy  as  he  looks  the  Asiatic  bear  (as  many  a  hunter  has 
learned  to  his  cost)  cau  get  over  the  ground  at  a  wonderful  rate 
when  in  chase  of  prey. 

Dick  Darrell  was  a  splendid  ruuuer,  and  would  probably  have 
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distanced  any  bear  in  tlie  mountains  liad  lie  boon  alone.  I!nt  he 
could  riot  desert  bis  comrades,  w IK >.  less  seasoned  than  himself, 
noon  felt  their  breath  begin  to  fail  in  this  desperate  race  up 
hill,  and  the  pursuing  bear  gained  upon  them  foot  by  foot  till  he 
\\  as  terribly  near. 

Driven  to  desperation,  our  bold  Dick  snatched  up  a  heavy 
stone,  and  flung  it  with  all  his  force  at  the  monster.  II  struck 
him  full  on  the  snout — always  a  very  tender  place  with  a  hear  - 
and  the  sudden  and  severe  pain  checked  his  rush  for  a  mo- 
ment, while  Jack  and  Harry  began  pelting  him  vigorously  in 
their  turn. 

But  unluckily  all  the  stones  within  their  reach  were  just  big 
enough  to  hurt  and  irritate  the  savage  brute,  without  in  any 
way  disabling  him,  and  in  a  few  seconds  more  the  poor  young 
truants  would  have  paid  dearly  for  their  thoughtless  rashness. 
But  just  at  that  moment  a  startling  ami  quite  unexpected  in- 
terruption changed  the  whole  fortune  of  t  lie  combat. 

All  enormous  stone  came  Hying  from  the  top  of  the  precipice 
above  them,  and  alighting  with  a  crash  like  a  cannon-ball  on 
the  rocky  path  just  in  front  of  the  bear,  rebounded  with  tremen- 
dous force  full  upon  his  right  fore  paw! 

The  tierce  brute  gave  a  hoarse  cry  of  pain,  and  stopped  short 
so  suddenly  as  to  show  that  the  injured  liuib  must  be  either 
broken  or  very  badly  hurt,  while  the  boys,  thus  saved  as  if  by  a 
miracle,  continued  their  llight,  wondering  not  a  little  at  this 
mysterious  intervention.  But  it  was  soon  explained,  tor  all  at 
once  there  appeared  on  the  brow*  of  the  clift'a  huge  grayish-black 
mountain-ape1'  (whose  natural  instinct  of  imitation  hail  doubt- 
less led  it  to  join  the  boys  in  pelting  their  enemy),  capering  and 
grimacing  so  queerly  that  the  three  fugitives  burst  out  laughing 
in  spite  of  themselves. 

In  the  mean  time  morning  school  had  begun,  and  the  absence 
of  Dick  Darrell  (who  was  one  of  the  noisiest  and  most  restless 
boys  in  Class  II.)  soon  made  itself  remarked  by  Mr.  Alfred  1'ar- 
ker,  the  second  teacher,  who  was  just  beginning  to  inquire 
whether  any  one  had  seen  or  heard  anything  of  Master  Dick, 
when  the  door  was  suddenly  burst  open  as  if  it  had  been  blown 
in  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  the  missing  Dick  came  flying  headlong 
iuto  the  room,  with  his  face  red-hot,  and  his  hair  standing  fifty 
w  a\  s  at  once. 

"A  bear!"  he  cried,  or  rather  gasped.      "A  bear,  a  bear!" 

At.  the  lirst  sound  of  the  word  "  bear,"  the  master  was  as  wild 
as  his  excited  pupil.  Student  and  government  school-teacher 
as  Alfred  Parker  was,  he  was  none  the  less  as  thorough  a  sports- 
man as  Sir  Samuel  Baker  himself;  and  the  moment  he  heard 
what  had  happened,  everything  else  was  forgotten  in  an  instant, 
ami  the  only  thought  in  his  mind  was  to  seize  this  fortunate 
chance  of  a  shot  at  the  "big  game." 

••School  is  dismissed!"  shouted  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
springing  to  his  feet  as  eagerly  as  a  boy.  "  Abd'-nl-Malek,  run 
for  my  double-barrelled  rifle — quick!  Darrell,  come  with  me, 
and  show  me  where  yon  saw  the  bear." 

And  down  the  path  ran  Dick  and  Mr.  Parker,  with  half  the 
school  at  their  heels,  while  the  head-master,  knowing  nothing 
of  what  had  happened,  stared  blankly  through  his  study  win- 
dow at  this  helter-skelter  rush,  t  hinking  that  his  assistant  must 
have  suddenly  gone  mad  and  infected  all  the  rest. 

The  crippled  monster,  balked  of  his  prey,  was  lumbering  slow- 
ly back  down  the  broken  zigzag  path,  when  he  heard  the  shout- 
ing and  trampling  behind  him,  and  knew  that  In-  was  being  pur- 
sued in  his  turn.  Unable  to  escape,  Bruin  reared  himself  up  on 
his  hind-legs,  and  turned  savagely  to  bay;  but  this  time  he  had 
110  defenceless  boy  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Parker  stood  firm,  and  took 
aim  as  coolly  as  if  firing  at  a  target :  and  his  first  shot  disabled 
the  bear,  while  his  second  killed  it  outright. 

When  all  was  over,  and  the  titbits  of  the  dead  monster's 
carcass  had  been  carried  to  the  school  kitchen,  while  his  skin 
was  sent  down  to  the  village  to  be  stretched  ami  dried,  Dick 
Darrell  ami  his  two  comrades  went  straight  to  the  head-master, 
and  manfully  confessed  their  prank  and  all  its  consequences. 

"Well,'1  said  Dr.  Fearon,  trying  hard  not.  to  laugh,  "it  seems 
to  me  that  you've  had  a  prcl  ly  good  lesson  already,  so  I  shall  not 
punish  you  any  more;  but  I  hope  you  see  »««•  that  1  forbade 
your  going  down  that  gully  because  there  was  good  reason  for 
it.  and  not  merely  because  I  chose  to  do  so.  Anyhow,  I  wouldn't 
advise  you  to  play  truant  again  when  there  are  any  bears 
about." 

And  they  didn't. 

*  Lit i.l e  prompting  is  needed,  however,  to  encourage  these  born  stone- 
throwers,  who  more  than  once  nearly  killed  me  in  the  same  way  during 
im  travels  in  the  Lower  Himalaya. — D.  K. 


TWO    WISHES. 

BY   MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

I   WISH   that  the   teacher  had   lessons  to   learn," 
Said   Molly,  the   wise    little   elf; 

"Sin'   would  know    they    wen-  hard,  and  be  sorry. 
If  she   had    to  do  them   herself" 

And   tin1   teacher,  at   home,  in    the    gloaming, 
Milled  gently,  "I   wish    that    they    knew, 

The  dear  little  children,  how  easy, 
'Tis  just  to  have  lessons  to  do!" 


ALF1JED   TENNYSON. 

QOMEWHERE  in  tlie  second  decade  of  this  century  a. 
O  little  boy  was  left  at  home  one  rainy  Sunday  while 
his  elders  went  to  church.  He,  with  some  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  was  on  a  visit  to  his  grandfather,  the  vicar  of 
Louth,  in  England,  and  accustomed  to  the  familiar  pur- 
suits of  his  own  home  in  Somersby,  he  felt  restless,  and 
appealed  to  his  older  brother  for  occupation.  It  was  sug- 
gested the  child  should  write  on  his  shite  some  verses, 
and  the  brother  selected  as  a  "subject"  the  flowers  in  the 
garden,  which,  though  drenched  with  rain,  were  rich  in 
bloom  and  foliage. 

The  little  lad  sat  down  and  wrote  away.  When  the 
family  returned,  he  had  filled  his  slate  with  verses, 
which,  it  is  a  pity,  were  not  preserved,  since  their  author 
was  the  late  Poet  Laureate  of  Entrland,  Alfred  Tennvson. 


A    TKXXVSOX    AirTOIiK.-.l'll 


"You  can  write."  was  the  brother's  verdict;  and  his 
grandfather,  on  giving  him  ten  shillings  for  an  eleg\  on 
his  grandmother,  remarked :  "This  is  the  first  money 
you  have  ever  earned  by  your  poetry,  and,  take  my 
word,  it  will  be  the  last" — a  very  unfortunate  pro- 
phecy. 

Lord  Tennyson  was  born  at  the  rectory  in  Somersby 
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in  August,  1809,  the  same  year  in  which  Lincoln,  Glad- 
stone, and   Darwin   were  born.      One  of  a  large  and  pe- 


formed  theircastle.  They  fought 
with  home-made  spears;  they 
"spouted"  in  mediaeval  style, 
and  kept  a  sortof  diary,  or  chain 
of  stories,  of  their  doings.  Pres- 
ently the  hoys  went  away  to 
school,  and  thence  to  college, 
where  the  friendship  immortal- 
ized in  Tennyson's  most  famous 
work,  "  In  Memoriam,"  began. 

Arthur  Hallam  was  in  their 
class.  What  he  was,  what  lie 
must  have  been,  my  young  read 
ers  may  best  learn  by  reading 
"In  Memoriam,"  as  well  as  by 
references  to  him  in  the  lives 
or  diaries  of  John  Sterling,  Car 
oline  Fox,Keble.  Whewell,  and 
others,  who,  belonging  to  a 
charmed  band  of  young  peo- 
ple, yet  recognized  in  young 
Hallam  a  superior  soul  and  na- 
ture— a  heart  and  mind  attuned 
to  the  very  highest,  sweetest, 
and  purest  ideals.  His  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  very 
promise  of  youth,  when  all  the 
world  and  life  looked  fairest, 
was  a  blow  which,  it  is  said, 
turned  all  those  young  men  who 
had  been  his  companions  to  seri- 
ous and  earnest  thought. 

When  young  Tennyson  went 
up  to  London  to  try  his  prentice 
hand  he  was  poor  in  worldly 
possessions,  rich  in  friends  and 
hope  for  the  future. 

Tennyson's  work  was  not  at 
first  appreciated.  People  liked 
Byron  better,  or  Scott.  They 
could  not  understand  the  young- 
poet's  richness  of  fancy.  But 
very  soon  this  feeling,  or  lack  of 
feeling,  changed,  and  when  "In 
Memoriam"  appeared,  Tennyson 
was  understood  and  thoroughly 
appreciated.  With  fame  came 
money,  and  on  the  death  of 
Wordsworth  he  was  appointed 
Poet  Laureate,  an  ancient  office 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  Eng- 
lish sovereign.  The  duties  of 
the  office  demand  that  on  cer- 
tain occasions  of  interest  to  the 
royal  family  he  shall  write  an 

"ode"  commemorating  the  event.      Some  of  Tennyson's 
odes  written  "  by  command"  are  extremely  fine,  notably 


culiarly  united   family,  his  boyhood  was   passed   in   the     that  on  "The  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  which 
happiest    fashion.       Smnersby    abounds    in    everything     English  boys  read  with  enthusiasm. 

which  could  stimulate  love  of  nature;    field  and  flower,          Young   people   of   today,  of   course,  read    and    know 
wood  and  stream    were  as  much  the  child's  companions     more  or  less  of  Tennyson's  works,  but  I  may  suggest  as 
as   his   brothers   and    sisters,  and   one    of    his    friends,  a 
painter,  whose  work  in  the  world  of  blossom  is  famous, 
told  me  that  during  walks  with  the  poet  his  keen  know- 
ledge of  and  love  for  "the  meanest  flower  that  bh.ws" 
surprised    and    delighted    him.       The    young    people    of 
Somersby  knew  every  bit  of  the  country  by  In-art,  and, 
if  with  young  eyes,  studied   its  meaning  from  sheer  love 
of  nature—the  truest,  quickest  teacher  one  can  have. 

Besides  this,  they  lived  in  a  world  of  their  own,  created 
for  them  out  of  Alfred's  imagination  and  their  readings     old    gentleman,  who,  at   the  age   of   eighty-three,  cheer 


studies  which  must  be  delightful  from  many  points  of 
view  "The  Idyls  of  the  King,"  "The  Princess,"  and 
many  of  the  short  poems.  With  the  first-named  you 
can  include  charming  investigations  of  readings  of  the 
"  Arthurian  Legends." 

The  greatest.  English  poet  of  our  age  passed  away  on 
thi-  morning  of  the  6th  of  October,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  12th.  England's  greatest 
statesman,  Mr.  Gladstone,  still  survives,  a  hale  and  hearty 


if  the  Arthurian  legends.      They  took  the  names  of  the 
Round  Table  knights.     A  heap  of  stones  in  the  garden 


fully  assumes  the  burdensome  office  of  Prime  Minister 
for  the  fourth  time. 
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HOW  SUSY  SOLD  THE  BABY. 

POOR  little  Susy  sat  under  the  tall  banana-tree  that 
shaded  her  doll-house,  and  bit  the  corner  of  her 
apron  and  wrinkled  up  her  forehead  until  her  yellow 
curls  bobbed  into  her  eyes  and  almost  made  her  cry.  A 
noisy  jay  flew  up  into  the  live-oak  and  scolded  at  her; 
a  mocking-bird  perched  on  the  fence  and  whistled  saucily. 
Fat  old  Phoebe  was  poimdiiig1  away  on  the  back  porch, 
making;  "beat-bis- 


cuit,"  and 

singing 

to    herself 

as  she 

pounded, 

"Hallelujah, 

my  -  ah 

soul  ! 

Hallelujah, 

oh,     my 

soul  ! 

Hallelujah, 

hallelu- 

jali  !" 

But  Susy  paid 
no  heed  either  to 
the  blue-jay  or  to 
the  mocking-bird, 
or  even  to  the 
pounding  of  beat- 
biscuit.  She  was 
in  great  trouble. 

Papa  was  away 
011  business,  and 
mamma  was  very 
ill,  and  must  not 
be  disturbed ;  Fred- 
dy, George,  and 
Rob  were  at  the 
plantation  with 
Mr.  Piper,  the 
overseer  ;  Mary, 
the  nurse,  was  al- 
ways busy  with 
the  new  baby. 
Susy  was  sure  the 
new  baby  was  the 
cause  of  all  her 
trouble.  If  papa 
would  only  come 
home!  Susy  was 
obliged  to  use  the 
corner  of  her 
apron  now  for  a 
handkerchief.  Oh, 
dear!  In  all  the 
seven  long  years 
of  her  life  she  had 
never  known  such 
trouble.  That 

dreadful  baby!  He 
cried    so    that    he 

made  mamma  ill,  and  they  had  to  send  the  boys  away, 
and  Mary  was  cross,  and  no  wonder  everything  went 
wrong. 

Now  it  was  not  the  baby  at  all  that  was  at  fault,  but 
Susy's  love  of  "ground-pease."  She  could  not  resist  a 
peanut-seller.  Every  spare  nickel  went  for  "goobers," 
or  "ground-pease,"  as  the  Southern  children  call  them. 
The  afternoon  the  boys  left  everything  was  "poky"  to 
Susy,  and  she  had  strolled  down  the  street.  She  stopped 
at  the  corner,  where  old  Pentecoste  sat  under  the  big 
magnolia,  with  her  basket  of  peanuts  before  her.  The 
little  girl  looked  so  longingly  at  them  that  the  good- 
natured  colored  woman  offered  to  sell  her  some  on  credit,. 

"  I'll  pay  you  very  soon,"  said  Susy. 

"Oh,  I  kin  trest  you,"  said  Pentecoste.  "  Ef  you 
don't  pay,  I'll  send  the  sheriff  after  you." 


THE    BABY    WAS    VERY    HEAVY    FOR    HER    POOR    LITTLE    STRENGTH. 


Susy  had  not  been  afraid  then,  for  she  thought  her 
father  would  soon  be  home;  but  now  papa  would  not  be 
home  for  a  week,  and  there  was  no  knowing  what  might 
happen.  Susy  decided  to  find  out  what  Pentecoste 
would  think  of  tin-  delay.  She  tried  to  saunter  towards 
the  big  magnolia  as  if  she  was  just  happening  by. 

"  Pentecoste,"  she   risked,  as  carelessly  as  she  could, 

"  how  long  do  you  think  you  can  wait  for  me  to  pay  you?" 

"Well,  I  can't  wait  so  ve'y  long.      Circus  is  a-comin' 

Saterday,  an1  I'm 
goin'  to  go  ef  I 
have  to  send  de 
sheriff  fur  dat 
quah  ter." 

It  never  oc- 
curred to  Susy  that 
the,  old  WOIII.-HI 
was  teasing  her. 
I  li'r  lips  trembled 
as  she  answered, 
"  Very  well,  Pen- 
tecoste, you'll 
have  the  quarter 
by  Saturday." 

By  Saturday! 
It  was  Thursday, 
and  papa  would 
not  be  at  home  for 
a  week.  How 
could  she  get  a 
quarter  ?  If  papa 
were  at  home!  If 
mamma  were  only 
well!  Oh!  she 
wished  she  had 
never  tasted  a  pea- 
nut. By  this  time 
Susy  was  at  her 
own  gate  again. 
She  glanced  fear- 
fully towards  Pen- 
tecoste's  corner. 
Her  heart  stood 
still.  She  felt  lit- 
tle funny  cold 
things  crawl  up 
and  down  her 
back.  There  was 
Pentecoste,  and 
talking  to  her — it 
was  terrible ! — 
talking  to  her  was 
the  sheriff  him- 
self! Now  they 
were  looking  at 
her.  Pentecoste 
was  telling  him 

about  that  quarter.  Susy  ran  in  to  hide  behind  the  doll- 
house  behind  the  banana-tree.  There  lay  the  big  bag  of 
peanuts.  Susy  gave  it  a  vicious  kick,  and  sat  down  and 
just  cried  and-  cried.  And  that  is  how  it  happened  that 
Susy  was  in  trouble. 

Just  at  this  moment  Phoebe  came  out  on  the  porch. 
She  had  a  silver  waiter  in  her  hands,  and  on  it  was 
mamma's  best  cut-glass  dish  filled  with  white  foamy  syl- 
lal.uhs  dotted  with  delicious  dabs  of  haw  jelly.  Susy 
could  see  her  quite  plainly  between  the  long  leaves  of 
l  In-  ha nana.  She  stopped  crying,  and  kept  still. 

"  Miss  Susy,  oh  !  Miss  Susy,  whah  you?"  called  Phce.be. 
"Miss  Susy!  Law's  sake,  whah  'bout's  dat  chile?  Dis 
yer  syllabub  is  sp'ilin'." 

Now  Susy  was  sure  that  it  could  not  be  about  the 
sheriff,  because  then  Phoebe  would  not  be  worrying 
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over  her  svllabub  '      o    Ij  and  went  toward 

tin-   i- 

"Heigho,  whah  v>i!  ben,  honey  ;       Kun  wash  yoh   face, 
dis  yer  syllabub  over  to  Mis'  Langley's  wid  yoh 

•.''Ills. 

SIM   thought   Mrs.   Langley's  as  safe  a  place  as  any,  so 

she    Went.        M  i1^.    La  111:' 1 ' -\    herself  opened    the   door   when 

fall  the  hea^s  \  knocker. 

•  11, ,w  i-,  your  mother  lo-da\.  dear?'' she  asked,  after 
admiring  Ilie  s.v  llaliuli. 

"She  isn't  ver\  well.  I  mean  she's  drell'iilly  sick. 
thank  you."  said  Susy,  dolefully. 

"  1  am  very  sorry,  indeed.      And  how  is  that  dear  little 

Ee's  very  well,''   began   Susy,  and    then   blurted   out: 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  a,  dear  lillle  baby  one  hit.      He  ene-, 

so,  and    lie   is  a    drell'ul   bother,  and   anyway  Pho/be   says 

ave  enough  bms."      Susy  shook-   hei-  head  as  if  she 

were  relieved  of  a  terrible  secret 

Mrs.  Lang-ley  laughed;  but  she  did  not  seem  at  all 
shocked.  "Dear  me!  Too  many  boys!  1  wish  you 
would  sell  him  to  me.  1  should  dearly  love  a  little 
boy." 

Mrs.  Langley  had    no  so T   said   "sell    him,"   than  a 

great  idea  dawned  upon  unhappy  Susy.  Here  was  the 
way  to  get  money!  She  would  sell  the  baby  for  a  quar- 
ter! Nobody  at  home  wanted  that  baby,  and  Mrs.  Lang- 
ley  said  she  would  love  him  dearly.  Yes,  she  would  sell 
the  baby.  Her  voiee  shook  with  excitement  as  sin-  an 
swered:  "I  reckon  yon  can  have  him.  He  isn't  a  very 
nice  baby,  but  don't  you  think  be  is  worth  a  quar- 
ter?" 

Mrs.  Langley  laughed  more  than  before,  and  deter- 
mined to  find  out  whether  Susy  would  really  sell  her  little 
brother.  "((I'  course  he  is  worth  a  quarter,"  she  said. 
"Now,  I  tell  you,  Susy,  if  you  will  bring  me  that 
baby  I  will  give  you  a  quarter.  Come,  is  it  a  bar- 
gain?" 

"  Yes."  said  Susy,  promptly.      She  wanted   very  much 

to  ask  for  the  m sy  thru,  but  she  was  ashai 1.     "  When 

shall  I  bring  him  to  you?" 

"Oh,  any  time  will  do.  To-morrow,  if  you  want. 
When  do  you  want  your  money;" 

"I'd  like—"  hesitated  Susy.  "  I'd  like  to  have  it  now, 
if  it's  convenient." 

Susy  was  very  happy  as  she  skipped  home.  Now  the 
sheriff  could  not  put  her  in  jail.  She  would  pay  that 
mean  old  Pentecoste,  and  never  buy  another  ground-pea 
from  her.  Then  she  began  to  think  of  the  baby.  He 
was  not  such  a  horrid  baby  after  all,  ami,  besides,  how 
would  he  feel  when  he  grew  up  and  found  he  was  a  sold 
baby?  Susy  be^an  to  waver.  l',y  the  time  she  reached 
home  she  heartily  regretted  her  bargain.  She  went  to 
her  refuge  behind  the  doll  -  house.  She  sat  down  and 
thought  very  hard,  giving  one  or  two  sad  little  sighs; 
then  she  got  up,  and  went  straight  back  to  Mrs.  Langley. 
She  found  her  weeding  the  pansy  bed. 

"  Mrs.  Langley — "  she  be^an 

"Why.  is  that  you.'  Where  is  little  Joseph?"  Mrs. 
Langley  inquired. 

Susy  wondered  why  she  called  the  baby  Joseph,  but 
was  too  intent  upon  her  errand  to  ask.  "Here  is  your 
quarter,"  she  said. 

"  Mv  quarter!  I  don't  want  the  quarter,  I  want  the 
baby." 

"  Well,"  said  Susy,  "  I  don't  believe  you  would  if  you 
saw  him;  he's  weal  bwigln  wed." 

"  But  he  will  grow  while." 

"  I  !ut  he  isn't  worth  a  quarter.  W  cully  he  isn't.  His 
neck's  bwoke!" 

"  My  good  gracious!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Langley,  drop- 
ping her  trowel.  "His  neck  broken!  What  do  you 
mean?" 


"Well,"  explained    Susy,  impressively,    "every    sin 
gle  lime  you  try  to  make  him  sit  up,  bis  head  flops  over 
so."  ami  Susy   dropped  her  curly  head  on  her  shoulder 
to  illusirale  the  baby's  broken  neck. 

Mrs.  Langley  fairly  shouted.  "  Never  mind,"  she  said, 
when  she  slopped  laughing  a  little.  "I  will  baml.-eje 
his  neck.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  all  right,  and  at  any 
rale  even  a  baby  with  a  broken  neck  is  better  than 
none." 

Susy  was  in  despair.  Sue  had  to  keep  the  money  and 
give  up  I  he  baby.  The  fears  gathered  in  her  eyes  as  she 
went  down  the  wide  shady  street.  She  stopped  at  the 
corner,  undid  a  piece  of  money  from  the  corner  of  her 
apron,  and  handed  it  to  Pentecoste.  "Here's  your  quar 
ler."  she  said.  Then  she  walked  quickly  home.  She 
must  manage  to  get  the  baby  to  Mrs.  Langley's  without 
being  seen. 

As  luck  would  have  it.  Mary  was  just  putting  the  baby 
to  sleep,  walking  up  and  down  the  garden  path.  When 
he  fell  asleep  she  laid  him  in  his  carriage  and  went  off. 
No  sooner  had  -Mary  gone  than  Susy  began  pushing  and 
pulling  the  baby -carriage  along  the  path.  She  had  a 
hard  time  crossing  the  street  without,  bumping  the  car- 
riage and  waking  the  baby.  She  reached  Mrs.  Langley's 
house  safely,  bui  how  to  get  him  into  the  house  ?  She 
lifted  him  carefully  out.  He  was  very  heavy  for  her 
poor  little  strength,  but  she  managed  to  carry  him  up  the 
front  steps.  The  door,  as  usual,  stood  open,  and  there 
was  nobody  about.  She  staggered  into  the  cool  dark 
parlor,  and  laid  the  baby  quietly  on  the  big  sofa.  Then 
she  placeii  a  chair  so  that  he  could  not  roll  off.  She 
wanted  to  kiss  him  good -by,  but  did  not  dare,  so  she  tip- 
toed out  and  went  down  the  road  crying  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

She  walked  towards  the  country  without  the  least  idea 
of  where  she  was  going;  she  could  not  go  back  home. 
Sin  walked  and  walked,  stopping  to  rest  occasionally. 
She  was  hungrier  than  she  had  ever  been  in  all  her  life, 
for  she  had  had  no  dinner.  She  was  so  tired  that  she 
lay  down  under  a  hedge  and  cried  harder  than  ever. 
She  rubbed  her  dirty  little  fists  in  her  eyes  until  her  face 
was  a  beautiful  array  of  black  and  pink  streaks.  By-and- 
by  the  sun  dropped  down  behind  the  trees;  the  little 
birds  lb-w  into  their  nests;  it  began  to  grow  dark;  very 
soon  poor  little  runaway  Susy  .was  asleep. 

It  seemed  to  her  the  middle  of  the  night  when  she  was 
awakened  by  shouts.  There  were  many  lights  and  big 
men,  and  a  dog  was  barking'.  She  sat  up  terribly  fright- 
ened. What  had  happened?  She  did  not  remember  that. 
she  had  sold  the  baby  and  run  away.  The  shouts  grew 
distinct;  they  were  calling  "Susy!  Miss  Susy!  Oh, 
Susy!  Halloo,  Miss  Su-se-lee!"  She  got  up  and  ran 
against  a  big  man  who  dropped  his  torch  and  shouted 
The  big  man  took  the  little  girl  up  in  his  arms  and 
said:  "My  little  girlie,  my  Susy.  Where  have  von 
been?" 

It  was  papa!  Susy  was  too  tired  and  confused  to 
do  anything  but  cry,  "Take  me  home,  oh.  take1  me 
home  !" 

Very  soon  she  was  lying  on  the  lounge  in  mamma's 
room.  Her  mother  was  laughing,  but  there  were  tears 
in  tier  eyes.  Susy  glanced  toward  the  crib.  She  rubbed 
her  eyes.  She  sal  up  in  amazement.  There  lay  the  very 
identical  baby  she  had  sold. 

Such  hugging  and  kissing  and  explanations!  The 
ba.b\  winked  anil  blinked  as  if  he  liked  if.  Papa  held 
his  little  girl  very  close  while  she  told  him  how  she  had 
to  keep  her  promise  and  give  up  the  baby,  and  how  she 
was  sorry  and  "mimed  away."  Then  they  told  her 
how  Mrs.  Langlej  had  returned  the  baby,  and  how  old 
Mrs.  Palon  had  seen  Susy  trudging  along  the  Black  River 
Road,  and  how  papa  had  returned  unexpectedly  and  set 
out  to  find  her. 
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"But,  you  dear  goosy,  why  didn't  you  lell  some  one?" 
asked  mamma. 

"'Cause  there  was  nobody  to  tell,'1  said  Susy,  con- 
clusively. 

When  the  boys  came  home  they  made  great  fun 
of  poor  Susy.  Georgie,  called  her  .Joseph's  brethren, 
and  Rub  called  her  "  peanuts"  and  "  Miss  Goober1';  but 
they  stopped  when  they  saw  how  it  pained  her.  Susy 
was  almost  a  grown-up  young  lady  before  she  would  eat 
peanuts  again,  but  before  long  her  very  dearest  brother 
was  the  baby  she  had  sold. 


ORIGINAL    COMI'osITroXS. 

AS  a  general  thing  tin-  girl  or  boy  of  trailer  years  dislikes 
writing  coiii]iiisitii>iis,  timl  the  subjects  furnished  in  many 
large  schools  are  far  from  alluring.  What,  for  instance,  could 
very  youthful  minds  nuike  of  "Education"?  A  small  girl  who 
conscientiously  applied  herself  to  the  task  finally  produced  the. 
valnalile  idea  that  ••  Kdncation  is  a  very  good  tiling,  and  one 
which  every  child  should  be  taught." 

"Whale  ships,"  wrote  a  liny,  wb,o  had  a  mor ngenial  siib- 

jeei.  '•  are  large,  and  have  an  hold  in  which  a  Inliliev  is  stored." 
It'  a  landlubber,  this  is  scarcch  to  lie  \\nndered  at;  lull  the 

i iposit.ion-maker  was  evidently  writing  of  lilnhlier  under  a 

wrong  name.  Another  youth  said,  that  ••  Julius  Ca'.sar  invented 
Great  Britain,  55  B.C.,"  while  an  equally  accomplished  historian 
explained  that  "  Kthclred  the  Unready  was  called  thai  because 
he  was  never  ready  for  the  Danes.  He  use  to  entice  them 
awav  from  England  by  hrideing  them,  lint  they  use  to  come 
again  and  demand  a  larger  luide." 

William  Kut'ns  would  certainly  deny,  if  he  had  the  power, 
that  "  he  was  gorged  to  death  by  a  stag  in  the  forest  his  father 
had  made  to  hunt  the  dee]-";  and  Joan  of  Arc  would  hardly 
have  liUed  to  hear  that  •'  she  was  the  dangliterof  a  iVistic  French 
pheasant  which  lived  in  the  forest."  "  Prince  William  was 
drowned  in  a  but  of  .Malmsey  wine;  he  never  laughed  again" 
— a  result  which  no  reasonable  person  would  find  fault  with. 

A  boy  whose  subject  was  plum-pudding,  and  who  was  evi- 
dentlv  not  acquainted  with  it  before  it  appeared  on  the  table, 
undertook  to  describe  how  it  was  made,  and  after  mentioning  a 
variety  of  queer  ingredients,  lie  added:  "When  they  have  put 
all  these  in,  they  make  it  into  a  batter,  ami  then  mix  it  up; 
and  when  they  have  finished  battering  it  they  put  it  on  the 
lire  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get  it  done  enough,  so  that 
it  will  be  better  to  eat,  and  softer  to  chew."  He  must  have  been 
a  relative  of  the  plum-pudding  boy  who  wrote,  "Guinea-pigs 
are  very  pretty  little  creatures,  and  people  generally  have  them 
as  a  joint  for  dinner." 

Another  attempt  in  natural  history  conveys  the  information 
that  "  Bees  live  chiefly  on  worms  and  snakes,  and  are  searching 
for  them  every  hour  of  the  day.  Besides  this  they  also  live  on 
little  insects,  which,  when  tliey  are  riot  so  very  busy,  they  go 
down  into  the  ground  and  ha\e  a  very  nice  feast.  It  is  very 
pleasant  indeed  in  the  summer-time  to  watch  them  making 
their  hive  and  weaving  their  honey." 

A  surname  was  described  as  "  the  name  of  a  person  you  says 
sir  to."  And  when  told  to  construct  a  sentence  with  the  word 
"dozen"  in  it,  a  pupil  wrote:  "I  dozen  know  what  to  do." 
Another  defined  stability  as  "the  cleaning-lip  of  a  stable." 

An  essay  on  "feathers"  was  a  remarkable  production,  and  no 
one  could  tell  what  it  meant  until  it  was  discovered  that  the 
writer  intended  it  for  "  features."  "The  feathers  of  anything," 
he  says,  "  is  the.  looking  of  you  ;  some  people  have  deseases  and 
cause  them  to  have  an  unpleasant  look.  Sometimes  when 

I pie  go  to  apply  for  a  situation  they  don't  get  it  owing  to 

their  leathers  and  bad  faces  ;  the  master  who  they  ask  generally 
sa\s  that  he  takes  beer  and  won't  do  for  a  job  of  that  kind. 
People  who  is  not  ill  so  much  generally  has  good  feathers;  they 
are  obtained  from  keeping  yourself  clean." 

A  thoughtful  little  personage  declares  that  "a  stone-mason's 
work  is  injurious  because  when  he  is  chipping  he  breathes  in  all 
the  little  chips,  and  they  are  taken  into  the  lungs."  We  are  also 
informed  that  "  there  are  five  ways  of  cooking  potatoes,  and  we 
should  die  if  we  eat  our  food  roar."  A  practical  girl  advises, 
"  When  roasting  a  piece  of  meat,  put  it  in  front  of  a  brisk  fire 
so  as  to  congratulate  it." 

Another  thinks  ••  we-  shun  Id  not.  eat  so  much  bone-making  food 
as  flesh- making  ami  warmth-giving  foods,  for  if  we  did  we  should 
have  too  many  bones,  and  that,  would  make  us  look  funny." 


A    MODEL  STEAM-I..\rXCH.  AND    HOW   TO 
MAKE    IT. 

ANY  boy  with  mechanical  ingenuity  and  a  few  tools  can  make 
this  steam-launch,  which  is  •_'?  inches  long. 
The  ma  tei  ial  will  cost:  engine,  including  shaft  and  propeller 
all  in  one  piece,  si  ?."•;   boiler.  7.">  cents:   lamp,  35  cents;   brass 
tube,  10  cents  ;   lead  keel,  !.">  cents  —  total,  s:;  111. 

Many  of  \nn  can  construct,  the  boiler  and  lamp  yourselves, 
in  which  case  the  launch  would  cost,  only  a  trifle  over  $1  75,  the 
price  of  the  engine. 


The  launch  consists  of  a  wooden  boat  with  boiler,  engine,  and 
propeller.  You  can  purchase  the  engine  at  any  toy  store.  If 
they  do  not  keep  it  ill  stock,  they  w  ill  send  for  it  for  you.  They 
come  in  different  sizes.  The  one  you  want  is-.il  inches  high.  The 
frame  of  the  shaft  is  3!  inches  long,  with  a  three-winged  propeller 
attached,  which  is  •_'  inches  in  diameter.  The  stroke  of  the  engine 
is  one-half  inch.  The  boiler  is  of  brass.  4 .J  inches  long  and  2j  wide. 
The  lamp  has  two  burners,  and  the  size  is  known  by  this  fact. 
Besides  these,  you  want  a  quarter-inch  brass  tube  4  inches  loug, 
and  some  pieces  of  I  in,  which  can  be  had  by  unsoldering  fruit, 
cans. 

While  you  are  waiting  for  the  engine  to  come  yon  can  con- 
struct your  boat,  for  this  get  a  block  of  white  pine  27  inches 
long  by  ~i-'  wide  and  4jr  thick.  Now  cut  a  piece  of  stiff  paper 
the-  si/,e  'jf  the  top  of  block,  i.  (..  ','7  by  51  inches.  Draw  a  diam- 
eter t  hrongh  the  lengt  h  of  t  his  paper  corresponding  to  A  B,  Fig.  1. 
Then  mark  oil' lines  a  ems, :  this  cent  re  line  one  inch  apart,  as  seen 
in  cut.  Now  notice  thai  on  the  second  and  every  second  line  af- 
ter is  indicated  the  distance  from  diameter,  A  B,  to  edge  of  deck- 
line,  as  1,  three-eighths  of  an  inch;  :!,  1  inch;  5,  1£  inches,  etc. 
This  will  give,  you  the  approximate  curve  of  edge  of  deck,  >•  c  <•. 
With  these  points  indicated,  yon  can  easily  get  the  correct  .shape. 
When  one  side  is  drawn,  fold  the  paper  on  the  long  diameter, 
bringing  the  line  drawn  outside.  Now  by  cutting  on  the  line 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  yon  will  get  a  piece  of  paper  exactly  sym- 
metrical and  the  sha) I'  deck.  Now  turn  your  block  over,  and 

divide  the  side  into  sections  one  inch  apart,  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
2.  On  the  >'lh  section  mark  oil' from  the  top  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch.  On  the  12th,  H  inches.  Also  on  the  16th,  I'Jth.  v!','d, 
anil  -JTth  mark  off  as  indicated.  With  these  points  as  guides. 
and  I  he  aid  of  a  thin  stick  bent  to  lit  them,  draw  a  curve  along 
this  line,  which  will  be  the  bend  of  deck.  Notice  that  the  stern 
K  is  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  from  top.  Now  mark  off  stern-post, 
F  H.,2  inches  long,  and  ;U  inches  from  G.  Then  draw  II-.J  and 
J-K.  Now  indicate  the  stem  M  ,M.  letting  the  curve  come  live- 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  corner  of  the  block,  as  shown  in  the 
cut. 

Take  the  block  to  a  mill,  and  have  it  sawed  along  the  deck-line 
and  stem  where  you  have  indicated;  then  turn  the  block  over, 
and  draw  on  the  deck  the  outline  of  the  boat  from  the  paper  pat- 
tern made  before.  Notice  that  the  curve  of  the  boat  at  the  \\  a- 
ter-line,  N  N,  Fig.  1,  extends  outside  the  edge  of  ihe  deck,  from 
1)  to  E,  and  make  allowance  for  this  in  cutting.  Afterward  trim 
the  deck  with  a  spokeshave  to  fit  the  paper  pattern..  You  will  see 
by  Fig.  3  that  the  boat  is  wider  in  the  middle  at  water-line  than 
on  the  deck.  The  lines  Fig.  3  show  the  modellings  of  the  boat. 
Trim  first  with  spokeshave,  and  then  with  rasp,  to  the  shape  in- 
dicated, following  the  drawing  as  closely  as  possible,  and  fin- 
ish oil  With  sand-paper.  Don't  forget  to  leave  the  stem.  P  (Figs. 
'2  and  3),  half  an  inch  wide  at  the  centre,  where  the  propeller 
shaft  is  to  be  in  trod  need.  This  hole  is  1£  inches  from  the  bottom 
of  block  A.  Leave  keel-line  A,  Fig.  3,  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  tapering  toward  stern  and  stem. 
Now  dig  out  your  boat  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines  o  o,  Figs.  1 
and  2,  making  a  little  deeper  cut  for  the  engine,  but  beini;  ran 
fill  not  to  go  through.  As  I  said,  the  engine  frame  and  shaft, 
come  in  one  piece.  In  case  the  propeller  is  on  the  shaft,  carefully 
dra.witoff.  Now  bore  a  hole  the  size  of  the  shaft  from  stern  jiosi. 
P.  Fig.  2,  right  through  into  the  interior  of  i  he  boat,  inclin- 
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ing  it  slightly  upward.  Tlien  with  a  gouge  rut  nut  tin1  space 
above,  so  the  frame  and  shaft,  I{  IJ.ean  lie  slipped  through  from 
the  inside,  first  coating  it  well  with  white-lead  to  prevent  its 
leaking,  and  carefully  trim  until  the  end  of  the  shaft  is  on  aline 
with  the  stern-post.  This  will  afford  sufficient  support  for  the  en- 
gine, which  we  will  leave  for  the  present.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  thai  you  had  better  make  a  frame  out  of  a  cigar-box  to 
set  your  boat  in,  so  you  can  hold  it  steady  and  upright  while 
working  on  it. 

Now  the  boiler  is  to  be  set  1;  inches  in  front  of  the  engine,  and 
li  from  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of  the  boat.  The  boiler  comes  with 
two  arms,  A  A,  Fig.  4.  These  arms  must,  be  set  iu  slits  cut  in  small 
brackets,  B  B,  tacked  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  kept  in  place  by 
a  pin  at  D  D,  Fig.  4.  Now  bore  a  hole  in  the  top  of  tin1  boiler  at  Q, 
Fig.  2.  Bend  the  brass  tube  to  tit  from  Q  to  the  opening  in  the 
engine,  S,  Figs.  1  and  2.  and  snider  this  pipe  at  both  places.  To 
do  this  more  easily,  the  cylinder  can  be  taken  off  by  removing 
the  pin  and  spring  at  the  back.  The  screw  cover  on  top  of  the 
boiler  at  T,  Fig.  2,  can  be  removed  to  till  the  boiler  with  water. 

The  lamp  eouies  all  ready  to  slide  under  the  boiler,  and  only 
has  to  be  tilled  with  alcohol  to  be  ready  for  use.  Two  little 
cleats  are  tacked  on  either  side  of  the  lamp  to  prevent  it  from 
sliding  sidewise,  F,  Fig.  4.  A  shield  is  now  made  from  a  piece 
of  tin  5J  inches  wide  and  8J  inches  long.  This  is  bent  at  two 
places,  making  a  three-sided  shield  :!  inches  wide  on  top,  2f  deep 
on  t lie  sides,  and  5?  inches  long,  as  seen  in  Fig.  4.  Two  little  cuts 
are  made  iu  each  side  from  the 
bottom  up,  1  inch  deep,  so  the 
shield  will  slip  down  over  Hie 
boiler  supports,  S  S,  Fig.  2,  and 
A  A.  Fig.  4.  When  you  cut  the 
slits,  instead  of  taking  out  the 
spare  pieces,  turn  them  up  on 
the  inside  as  indicated  at  S  S. 
Fig.  4.  This  will  prevent  the 
shield  from  shifting.  The 
shield  can,  however,  be  lifted 
out  at  pleasure.  A  hole  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
is  now  cut  IS  inches  from  the 
forward  end  of  the  shield,  and  a 
tin  stack  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  iu  diameter  and  3  inches 
long  is  soldered  over  it.  If  you 
find  the  heat  is  siillicient  to 
melt  it,  you  will  have  to  turn 
the  bottom  of  the  stack  out  a 
Hi  lie.  and  fasten  it  withrivels. 


The  rudder  is  made  by  soldering  a  piece  of  tin,  cut  the  shape 
shown  iu  the  drawing,  to  a  piece  of  brass  wire  bent  at  the  top,  and 
slipped  into  a  crown  of  brass  that  has  several  teeth  to  hold  the 
tiller  in  any  position  you  place  it.  The  brass  is  springy,  and 
will  hold  itself  wherever  it  is  put.  This  wire  projects  below 
the  rudder  a  trifle,  and  is  set  in  a  hole  made  iu  the  end  of  the 
keel,  V.  Fig. '.'. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  finishing  piece,  the  keel.  Mark  off 
your  water-line  2f  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat  all  around. 
Cut  out  a  groove  in  a  block  of  wood  24  inches  long,  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  1  inch  deep.  Into  this  groove  run  your 
melted  lead.  Now  tack  this  piece  of  lead  thus  made  to  the  bot- 
tom of  your  boat  by  a  brad  at  cither  end,  and  put  your  boat  into 
a  tub  of  water  to  see  how  it  sets.  Then  trim  off  the  keel  at 
eithereud  until  the  boat  sets  uicely  on  the  water-line.  When  you 
have  it  trimmed  and  balanced,  fasten  the  lead  permanently  by 
several  brass  brads  1*  inches  long.  If  yon  find  that  she  comes  up 
too  much  in  the  bow,  put  a  piece  of  lead  inside  at  \V,  Fig.  2.  Now 
paint  her,  and  she  is  finished.  If  you  wish  you  can  put  .1  deck 
on  her  and  make  a  cabin  out  of  cigar-box  wood,  ruling  windows 
and  doors,  etc'.  We  leave  this  to  the  taste  of  the  builder.  To  run 
her,  fill  the  boiler  nearly  full  of  water;  place  under  it  the  lamp 
lighted,  and  in  a  few  minutes  your  boat  will  be  running. 

A  piece  of  tin  placed  between  the  engine  and  boiler  will  pre- 
vent too  much  heat  from  hurting  the  engine. 

VESPER  L.  GEORGE. 


LITTLE   DON   RODEIGO   DE  RIMAS. 

BY  MARY  A.  WINSTON. 
iPart  ££•£-. 

T  ITTLE  Rodrigo  took  off  his  big-  red  felt  hat,  and  bowed 
1  J    again. 

"  Sefior,  I  have  brought  Jingo." 

So  amazed  was  the  man  at  this  strange  formula  re- 
peated by  the  child  that  he  only  echoed  Rodrigo's  last 
word  mechanically,  nnd  ejaculated,  "By  Jingo!" 

Little  Rodrigo  was  not  acquainted  with  American 
slang,  and  lie  hastened  to  correct  what  he  thought  a 
wrong  impression.  "No,  sefior,  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
buy  Jingo.  You  mistake  me." 

'  Xow  what  might  your  name  be,  my  little  man  ?"  he 
asked,  with  clumsy  condescension. 

"Rodrigo,  the  last  of  the  house  of  De  Rimas,"  the 
child  replied,  with  dignity,  as  his  old  nurse  had  taught 
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him  to  say.  He  went  on,  in  his  slow,  careful  English: 
"  Sefior,  I  overheard  you  say  in  our  barn  to-day  that 
you  would  be  willing  to  take  my  donkey  in  exchange 
for  Zoe,  my  father's  favorite  horse,  which  you  claim. 
So  I  offer  him  to  you,  sefior.  Please  take  him,  for  I  can- 
not bear  that  my  father  should  grieve  for  Zoe.  Jingo 
is  all  mine,  and  I  love  him  dearly.  Oh,  do,  please,  do 
be  kind  to  him,  sefior!  He  is  such  a  dear,  good  little 
donkey."  The  child's  voice  broke,  and  lie  controlled  him- 
self with  an  effort.  "But  my  father  loves  Zoe  too.  And 
once,  sefior,  he  saved  his  life,  as  he  said.  It  was  in  the 
last  Indian  raid.  The  savages  chased  my  father  for 
miles  through  the  forest,  ami  if  it  had  not  been  for  Zoe — 
beautiful,  swift  Zoe — he  would  have  been  captured  and 
scalped."  Rodrigo's  eyes  kindled  as  he  told  the  thrilling 
little  story.  "You  see,  sefior,  how  fond  my  father  must 
be  of  Zoe.  And  you  will  take  Jingo  instead,  won't  you? 
See,  sefior,  how  gentle  he  is!"  The  child  patted  Jingo's 
stubby  apology  for  a  mane,  and  looked  up  at  the  stranger. 
A  doubtful  look  crept  into  his  face.  "You  will  not 
ride  him  yourself,  sefior?  He  is — he  is  too  little  for  you," 
stammeringly.  "Ah,  sefior,  I  know,  I  see  it  now.  You 
have  a  little  son  too  who  wishes  for  a  donkey  to  ride,' 
and  you  love  him  so  much  that  you  would  rather  take 
one  home  to  him  than  have  a  horse  like  Zoe  for  your- 
self.  I  also  would  rather  my  dear  father  kept  Zoqig^an 
have  Jingo  for  my  own."  The  child's  eager  face  dim- 
pled all  over  with  radiant  smiles  of  sympathy.  "Now, 
sefior,"  he  said,  winningly,  "you  will  write  my  father 
a  note,  will  you  not?  And  please  tell  him  that  you  will 
take  Jingo  for  your  little  boy  instead  of  Zoe.  I  will  take 
it  back  with  me,  and  my  father  will  be  so  glad." 

The  big  man  drew  a  long  breath.  "Well,  I'll  be 
blessed !''  he  said  at  last. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  there  never  was  a  more 
bewildered,  astonished  mortal  on  this  earth  than  the 
stout  red-faced  stranger  who  waited  that  day  for  the  one- 
o'clock  train  at  the  little  station  of  San  Angela.  Emo- 
tions of  the  most  conflicting  description  flitted  through 
his  mind  as  he  listened  to  little  Rodrigo's  words.  He 
thought  of  his  own  freckle -faced,  shock-headed  little 
boy  at  home.  He  was  fond  of  him  in  his  way;  but  had 
he  really  ever  sacrificed  his  own  comfort  or  pleasure  for 
the  sake  of  his  sou?  The  great  coarse  man  felt  humili- 
ated and  ashamed  before,  the  loving  smiles  of  sympathy 
that  little  Rodrigo  beamed  upon  him.  The  stranger  was 
not  at  heart  a  bad  man;  he  was  only  coarse  and  igno- 
rant. Somewhere  deep  down  in  his  heart  there  were 
chords  of  generosity  and  tenderness.  Little  Rodrigo 
touched  those  chords. 

The  stranger  took  a  fat  red  note-book  from  his  pocket, 
tore  a  leaf  from  it,  and  adjusted  his  portly  person  for 
the  task  of  writing.  Little  Rodrigo  stole  a  small  trem- 
bling arm  about  Jingo's  neck,  and  watched  the  writing' 
process  with  breathless  interest. 

The  note  was  done  at  last.  It  was  lucky  that  the  one- 
o'clock  train  was  late  that  day,  for  the  stranger  did  not 
wield  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  He  had  made  his  money 
at  mining. 

"There,  little  'un,"  he  said,  kindly,  "  take  that  home  to 
your  pa.  It  '11  fix  things  all  right  for  him,  I  reckon." 

Rodrigo  took  the  note,  and  manfully  hold  out  Jingo's 
bridle  to  the  stranger,  though  his  lip  quivered. 

"Take  him,  sefior;  but  p-please  ask  your  little  boy  to 
be  kind  to  him."  Rodrigo's  voice  failed  him;  he  could 
say  no  more. 

The  stranger  shook  his  head.  "No,  no;  keep  your 
donkey,  child.  I  do  not  want  him.  I  was  only  joking. 
I  am  rich  enough  to  buy  a  hundred  donkeys  for  my  boy 
if  he  wants  them.  There,  there,  do  not  fret,"  as  the 
child's  face  fell  with  the  utter  blanlmess  of  sudden  and 
bitter  disappointment.  "I  tell  you  I  have  fixed  it  all 
right  with  your  pa.  He  can  keep  his  horse,  and  you 


"AH,  MY    FATHER,  HOW    GLAD    I    AM    THOU    HAST    COME!" 

need  not  part  with  Jingo  either.  Good-by!  Good-by! 
You're  a  little  brick!"  he  shouted  as  the  belated  one- 
o'clock  train  steamed  into  the  station. 

The  stranger  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  rear  car,  and 
carried  away  with  him  from  San  Angela  a  picture  of  a 
velvet-clad,  princely  little  figure,  a  radiant,  sweet,  dim- 
pled face,  with  soft  black  curls  floating  about  it.  Little 
Rodrigo  waved  his  big  hat  in  friendly  farewell. 

"Well,  well,  Bill  Bridewell,"  the  stranger  muttered  to 
himself  as  the  pretty  picture  faded  away  in  the  distance, 
"if  you  ain't  a  soft-hearted  old  fool  from  the  word  go!" 

The  Don  did  not  come  home  until  late  that  night.  Lit- 
tle Rodrigo  coaxed  his  nurse  to  let  him  wait  for  his  fa- 
ther, as  he  had  something  very  particular  to  say  to  him. 

So  when  the  Don  finally  stepped  upon  the  wide  moon- 
lit veranda,  it  was  to  feel  a  pair  of  soft  little  arms  flung 
about  his  neck,  and  to  hear  a  loving  little  voice  say,  in 
Spanish :  "Ah,  my  father,  how  glad  I  am  thou  hast  come ! 
I  have  a  note  for  thee  from  the  big  sefior  with  the  red 
face,  and  he  said  you  might  keep  Zoe,  and  he  wouldn't 
take  Jingo,  and  he  was  so  very  good."  Rodrigo  stopped 
for  sheer  want  of  breath. 

His  father,  too  bewildered  to  think,  mechanical]  v  took 
the  note  from  the  child  and  opened  it.  He  could  easily 
read  the  big,  sprawling  words  by  the  bright  moonlight. 

"MY  DEAR  DON"  (it  ran),—"  Have  thought  over  that 
little  matter  of  the  horses  we  spoke  of  to-day.  Will  take 
Rosaline,  after  all,  instead  of  Zoe.  My  man  will  come 
down  for  her  to-morrow.  Don  Rimas,  you  have  a  fine 
boy  —  regular  little  brick.  Offered  me  his  pet  donkey, 
so  you  might  keep  your  mare.  Thought  I  was  in  earnest 
to-day.  Fine  boy,  Don;  for  his  sake  let  wine  and  cards 
alone.  B.  B." 

The  Don  dropped  the  note  and  caught  little  Rodrigo 
in  his  arms' and  held  him  close  to  his  breast.  The  great 
tears  sparkled  in  the  moonlight  as  they  fell  on  the  child's 
curly  hair. 
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"  My  noble  little  SOD  '"  tin-  Don  repeated  over  mill  over, 
tell    in   ln- 

As  for  little  Rodrigo,  lie  clung  to  liis  father,  .-mil  v  on 

wl)j    the    big    n-il   faced    senor's    Idler  should    make 

he  I  >on  grew  calmer,      lie  sal  (low  n 

wiili   linle  Bodrigo  mi  Ins  knee,  as  these  i\\o  dear  com 

panions  liad  SO  ol'len   sat,  in   (lie   long  summer  evenings. 

"Rodrigo,  my  son."  said  the  l>on.  earnestly,  at'ler  a 
long  pause,  "  th^  father  lias  been  a  very  wicked  man, 
moi-e  wicked  than  tlion  canst  imagine,  a  nil  lie  is  1111  wor- 
thy of  ih.\  angel-mother  ami  of  i.hee.  I'.ui  from  this 
night,  lit-  \\iii  live  a  diiVerent  life  and  put.  the  old  wicked 
behind  him  forever. 

But  lillle  Rodrigo  murmured  softly:  "No,  my  father, 
thou  art  not  wicked.  Thou  art  so  u'ood  Ihe  best  man  in 
all  the  world 


MY    FIRST   PORCUPINE. 

BY  JULIAN   KALPII. 

IN  a  dense  forest  near  Munising,  on  Lake  Superior. 
there  is  a  little  loir  cabin  which  1  always  think  of  as 
one  of  my  homes  -as  a  place  to  which  I  can  go  and  he 
welcome,  and  where  I  can  live  whenever  I  want  to  and 
as  long  as  I  wish,  and  do  as  I  please.  It  belongs  to  a 
kind-hearteil  \\ooilsman,  a  hunter,  who  always  goes  as 
my  guide.  "\Yetake  ahuckhoard  wagon  and  go  1'ourteen 
miles  into  the  woods  by  a  route  which  is  like  most  wagon 
roads  in  a  newlj  opened  \\ilderness.  so  rough  that  if  it 
was  only  a  little  worse  we  never  could  use  it  at  all. 
Trees  fall  across  it.  ruts  are  plenty,  stumps  stick  up  in  it, 
there  are  marshes  into  which  the  \\agon  sink's  hnli-dee|>. 
little  hills  rise  almost  straight  up.  and  then  fall  almost 
straight  down  again,  and  every  rod  of  it  is  worse  than 
the  last  one.  If  the  fallen  trees  are  small,  we  ride  over 
them.  If  they  are  big  fellows,  we  slop,  chop  them  ill 
two,  and  pull  the  pieces  out  of  the  way. 

We  were  .jolted  and  Hung  along  and  bumped  and 
knocked  about,  and  at  last  we  came  lo  the  camp,  on  the 
first,  day  I  ever  \\eni  I  here.  There  was  the  little  log 
cabin,  in  a  clearing  among  the  trees,  facing  a,  beautiful 
placid  lake,  over  which  a  bald-headed  eagle  uas  soaring. 
The  horses  were  led  to  a  shelter  lie  neat  h  tamarack  boughs, 
one  of  my  men  began  unpacking  the  provisions  and 
kitchen  utensils,  and  I  sat  down  and  thought  what  a 
lucky  fellow  I  was  to  be  released  from  work  and  the  hot 
city,  and  in  such  a.  lovely  loafing-place. 

"  There's  a  porcupine,"  said  the  man  I  called  the  hunter. 

"Where?" 

"  He  has  just  climbed  that  tree." 

I  looked,  and  forty  feet  on  high,  on  a  thick  limb  was  a 
dark  round  ball  which  1  never  would  have  seen,  or,  see- 
ing it,  would  never  have  supposed  to  he  a  living  animal. 

"Pshaw!"  said  I,  regretfully,  "  I  wish  I  had  seen  him. 

"Up  with  your  rifle,  then,  and  bring  him  down."  said 
the  hunter. 

I  knew  that  he  wauled  to  see  what  sort  of  a  shot  I  was, 
and,  of  course,  1  was  equally  anxious  lo  show  him  that  I 
was  a  good  one.  That  caused  |  he  cruel  and  foolish  waste 
of  a  life  which  I  was  sorry  to  be  responsible  for  a  mo- 
ment after  it  was  too  late.  I  lind  1  shoot  my  rille  less 
and  less  the  longer  I  live,  and  then  onl\  for  food. 

But  up  went  the  gun.  bang  it  sounded,  and  down  came 
the  porcupine  with  a  thud,  as  if  n  had  been  a  un^it  squash 
that  had  tumbled  down  from  the  clouds.  And  all  around 
it,  where  it  lay,  was  a.  thick  sprinkling  of  its  little,  quills. 
What  a  queer,  misshapen,  clumsy-looking  creature  il  was  ! 
It  had  a  savage-looking-  nth  with  big  front  leeth,  in- 
curved for  gnawing:  its  black-  paws  were  smooth  and  flat 
on  the  soles,  and  had  long  nails,  so  that  they  were  some- 
thing like  an  opossum's  or  a  little  bear's  feet.  It  was  a 
chunky,  heavily  built,  powerful  animal  with  thick,  strong 


legs,  and  \\  ith  its  hack  and  sides  all  thickly  covered  with 
ncedlelike  quills.  Each  of  these  quills  was  part  while 
ami  nart  black,  and  was  a  little  longer  than  a  wooden 
match  and  about  as  thick.  The  poor  beast  groaned,  and 
the  hunter  despatched  it  with  an  axe.  He  detested  por- 
cupines, and  \\ould  have  wondered  at  me — who  ddi-t 
nothing  that  has  life  if  I  had  cared  to  tell  him  how  bru- 
tal the  whole  business  seemed  to  me. 

"You'll  ne\er  eat  up  anymore  shoes  of  mine,"  said 
he;  "nor  any  'e  harness,  nor  nothing." 

"Dothej   eai  such  things  ;"  I  asked. 

"They  are  loud  of  chewing  up  leather,"  said  the  hunt- 
er; "particularly  leather  that  has  been  worn  by  a  man 
or  a  horse.  I  think  it's  because  the  perspiration  gets  into 
il,  and  that  contains  salt.  They  are  wild  after  salt. 
Don't  fool  with  those  quills,"  lie  said,  with  a  tone  of 
alarm;  "don't  put.  'em  ill  your  pocket  loose,  or  they'll 
stick  in  you,  and  if  they  stick  in  they  work  all  through 
your  body  and  come  out  some  other  place.  They  have 
a  little  barb  on  the  end  that  won't  let  them  pull  out.  and 
since  they  can't  work  out  they  will  work  in." 

I  examined  the  beautiful  blade  and  white  quills  close- 
ly, and  saw  the  barb  of  which  Ihe  man  spoke.  It  was  a 
tiny  notch  in  the  end  of  the  sharpened  quill,  which  was 
otherwise  as  smooth  and  hard  as  polished  ivory. 

"Do  porcupines  light  dogs  or  men  '."  I  asked. 

"They  are  cowards,"  said  the  hunter;  "  they're  always 
making-  tracks  out  of  the  way  whenever  we  see  them, 
and  they  cannot  get  a.uay  very  fast  either,  they're  so 
ver\  clumsy.  They  won't  light  a  dog  unless  they  are 
cornered,  but.  of  course,  if  a  dog  corners  them  and  begins 
to  chaw  at  them,  they  will  make  a  light." 

Porcupines  are  quite  common  in  the  forests  that  have 
not  been  too  much  thinned  by  lumbermen.  I  have  heard 
them  scrambling  about  my  camp  at  night,  since  I  killed 
that  first  one,  and  I  have  seen  one  other  one.  He  was 
climbing  up  a  corner  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  log  cabin,  and 
such  a  clawing  and  scratching  and  bother  as  he  made  in 
his  clumsy  effort  to  hurry,  caused  me  to  wonder  why 
(jod  made  him  so  awkward — because,  of  course,  there's 
a  good  reason  for  it.  I  have  read  that  some  persons 
make  pets  of  porcupines,  and  that  others  eat  their  flesh 
and  lind  it  good;  indeed,  I  have  had  Indians  tell  me  it  is 
not  bad;  but  fond  as  I  am  of  animals  and  of  meat,  I 
want  no  porcupine  in  my  house  or  on  my  table. 
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COLUMBUS. 

A   SONG   FOR   OCTOBER   21,   1891. 
BY    MABGARET     E.    S  A  N  G  S  T  E  R. 

FOUR  hundred  years  ago,  boys, 
There  were  no  palace-ears, 
No  telescopes  to   peer  \\illiin 

The  open  doors  of  Mars, 
No  steamers  rushing  o'er  the  deep, 

Like  planets  cleaving  spacej 
Four  hundred  years  ago   the   world 
Was  but  a  little  place. 

Four  hundred  years  ago,  boys, 

A  brave  kern-sighted  man 
Said,  ''  Let  him  iind  who  must  shall  dare, 

And  let  him  keep  who  can  !" 
Then  stepping  on  his   1'intn'*  deck, 

He  faced  the  seas  unknown, 
And  boldly  turned  his  vessel's  prow 

To  seek  another  zone1. 

Four  hundred  years  ago,  boys, 

There  were  no  schools  like  ours, 
With  rank  on  rank  of  children 

As  fair  as  summer  flowers. 
This  continent    untrodden 

So  richly  teeming  now, 
Lay  like  the  Sleeping  I'.cauly,  till 

She  felt  Columbus'  prow. 

Four  hundred  years  ago,  boys, 

There  were  no  easy  ways 
Of  righting  or  of  learning, 

Or  yet  of  winning  praise. 
The  world  was  for  the  soldier, 

The  world  was  for  (lie  brave, 
When  great  Columbus  launched  his  fleet 

To  cross  the  Western  wave- 
Four  hundred  years  ago,  boys, 

What  prophet's  eye  could  sec 
The  wondrous  things  revealed  to-day 

To  folk  like  you  and  me? 
"What  ear  could  hear  the  music 

Of  voices  miles  away, 
As  you  and  1  may  listen 

To  music  any  day  1 

The  dear  old  earth,  our  mother, 

Has  learned  no  end  of  lore 
Since  the  sturdy  old  Columbus 

Across  the  ocean  bore. 
All  honor  to  the  Genoese 

In  fourteen  ninety-two, 
Pour  centuries  ago,  my  boys, 

Who  pattern  set  for  you-? 


A  EIGHT  ROYAL  GAME  OF  HIDE-AND-SEEK. 

BY  CELT  A  LOGAN. 

WrHEN  Cromwell  imprisoned  King  Charles  I.,  his  six 
children  were  also  imprisoned,  first  in  one  place, 
and  then  in  another.  They  were,  however,  permitted  to 
visit  their  father  while  he  was  confined  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  charge  of  three 
of  the  royal  children,  Elizabeth,  Henry,  and  James,  the 
little  Duke  of  York. 

Once  in  every  ten  days  they  were  taken  to  Hampton 
Court,  and  remained  overnight  with  their  father.  Dur- 
ing one  of  these  meetings  the  King  whispered  to  James 
to  try  to  escape  to  Holland,  where  his  sister  Mary,  who 
was  married  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  lived,  and  would 


take  care  of  him.  The  King  also  told  him  that  his  valet 
would  help  him  to  get  away. 

Through  this  valet — Nottam  is  said  to  have  been  his 
name  eonmmnk-at  ion  had  been  established  with  Mary  of 
Orange,  and  everything  had  been  arranged  for  the  flight 
of  the  young  Duke,  her  brother.  A  Dutch  vessel  had 
been  for  a  month  riding  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
how  was  the  boy  to  get  to  it,  closely  watched  little  inno- 
cent prisoner  that  he  was?  The  faithful  valet  undertook 
to  arrange  the  matter.  In  those  days  every  one,  even 
liovs  and  men.  wore  long  hair  curled  like  the  women. 
The  Duke  of  York  had  a  very  girlish  face.  This  gave 
the  valet  an  idea,  which  he  whispered  to  James-and  Eliza- 
beth so  that  they  could  help  him  in  tlie  plot. 

King  Charles  used  always  to  go  to  bed  early  even  on 

tl veiling  when  his  children  were  brought  to  see  him 

by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  after  their  father 
retired  the  children  would  play  hide-and-seek  for  an 
hour  or  two.  They  had  a  splendid  place  to  play  in.  in 
and  out  of  the  long  corridors  and  immense  rooms  of 
Hampton  Court,  now  hiding  behind  some  full-length  fig- 
ure of  a  man  in  armor,  and  now  behind  some  tall  vase  of 
flowers  or  the  folds  of  ancient  tapestry. 

On  Friday  night,  April  21,  1048,  the  three  children  were 
;it  I  lampion  ( 'ourt.  The  valet  took  great  pains  in  curling 
little  James's  locks,  and  as  he  finished,  whispered,  "On 
the  river-bank  as  soon  as  you  can,"  slyly  passing  to  him 
the  key  of  the  garden  gate.  James  nodded,  and  as  soon 
as  the  valet  and  their  father  had  gone  he  proposed  their 
usual  game  of  hide-and-seek. 

Generally  their  noble  jailer,  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, slaid  in  the  room  while  they  were  playing,  but  that 
day  he  had  been  subjected  to  great  fatigue  and  was  tired, 
so  he  merely  looked  in  to  see  that  his  little  prisoners 
were  safe,  and  then  went  and  lay  down  to  rest.  Fortu- 
nately he  was  soon  fast  asleep.  Little  Harry  had  hidden 
and  been  found,  and  it  was  now  James's  turn  to  secrete 
himself.  He  did  a  strange  thing  first,  he  kissed  his  sister 
and  strained  his  brother  to  his  breast  in  a  quick  embrace, 
and  then  ran  to  hide.  Elizabeth  understood  how  much 
was  at  stake,  and  that  to  throw  the  servants  off'  their 
guard  the  game  must  be  kept  going,  so  she  romped  and 
played  with  Harry,  who  suspected  nothing,  for  being  the 
youngest — only  seven  years  old — he  had  not  been  taken 
into  their  confidence. 

Brave  little  Princess!  How  fast  her  heart  beat  as  she 
kept  "whooping"  to  Harry,  all  the  while  fearing  that 
.lames  would  be  caught.  James  meanwhile  sped  to  the 
garden  unseen,  and  unlocking  the  gate,  darted  down  to 
the  river-bank.  There  sat  the  valet  in  a  boat  waiting  for 
him.  James  jumped  in,  and  was  quickly  rowed  out  into 
the  stream.  While  the  valet  rowed,  James  put  on  an  en- 
tire suit  of  girl's  clothes  which  Nottam  had  brought  him, 
and  looked  so  like  a  girl  with  his  pretty  dress  and  long 
curls  that  no  one  would  have  suspected  him  of  being  a 
boy  in  disguise.  They  reached  the  Dutch  ship,  and  as 
soon  as  the  boy  was  aboard  it  set  sail  for  Holland.  He 
arrived  in  safety  still  dressed  as  a  girl  and  attended  by 
the  devoted  valet. 

When  the  Princess  of  Orange  was  informed  of  her 
brother's  arrival,  she  was  so  overjoyed  that  she  ran  out  of 
her  palace  bareiieaded,  and  embraced  him  in  the  street, 
while  the  crowd  cheered  the  affectionate  sister  and  her 
escaped  brother.  The  valet  was  loaded  with  thanks  and 
valuable  presents.  The  tailors  bad  a  busy  time  provid- 
ing suitable  clothing  for  the  girlish-looking  Duke,  who 
afterwards  became  James  II.,  King  of  England. 

Severe  as  Cromwell  was,  he  did  not  punish  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  for  allowing  little  James  to  hide  so 
ell'ertually  that  no  one  in  England  could  find  him. 

Was  not  that  a  plot  cleverly  carried  out  by  so  youne. 
children?  Was  it  not  a  right  royal  game  of  hide  and 
seek? 
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AS  USUAL. 

"How  arc  eocoanuts  this  yi;:ir  ?''  inquired  tbe  ring-tailed 
baboon. 

"  High,  very  high,'' called  out  the  sacred  monkey  from  tbe 
top  nI  the  palm. 

THE    IIAPPV   KITE. 

i'i  muEKT.  "Isn't  that  kite  up  there  enjoying  itself !" 
.Mi:s.  SYLV]  >n:is.   "Why  dc.  you  thiuk  so,  Cuthbert  '!" 
CrrmiEKT.   "  \Vhy.  because  il  is  wagging  its  tail  just  the  way 
Carlo  docs  when  he's  romping  and  happy." 


PRESENCE    OP    MINI*. 
DENTIST.  "You    SAY    IT'S    A    IMCK    TIX.TH  ;  ANI>  AS    TUK    CAVITY 

BEKMR  QITITE  I.Al'.dF:,  IT  WILL  111'  l.\l  PUSSl  lil.K  FOR  MR  TO  FII.I,  IT  l;Ft'.l:l 
1HNNEK-TIME.  MEANWUILKI  \VO0LI>  SIK1GFST  THAT  YOU  TREAT  IT  I.lr.Ml- 
ALLY  TO  HAW  MEAT,  \VHIGU  U'ILL  KEDUOE  Till:  IKItlTATION  SOMEWHAT." 


KIXilNALD'S    REVERIE. 
'|III-:I:E  is  no   wild  rose  on  the  hill 

That  once  was  green  and  bright, 
Tin-  gold  leaf  drifts  upon  the  rill 

Thai   llashes  in  the  light. 

The  crow  shrieks  in  the  ashen  sky, 
The  burnished  chestnuts  fall, 

And  o'er  the  field  I  madly  tly 
To  kick  the  black  football.' 

And  as  tbe  bees  no  longer  hum 

About  the  garden  bed, 
I  know  the  pensive  autumn's  come 

To  turn  the  lobster  red. 


R.  K.  M. 


A   BROKEN  HORSE. 

JACK  doesn't  know  very  much  about  horses,  and  he  was  quite      don't  hurt  'em. 
unhappy  I  he  other  day  when  he  beard  that  a  colt  be  admired 
was  soon  to  be  broken. 

"Can't  he  never  be  mended  again.  Uncle  George?"  he  asked. 


EXPLAINED. 

••  A  REN'T  you  a  big  boy  to  have  a  nurse,  Bob  ?"  asked  the  old 
gentleman  when  he  met  Bob  and  his  nurse  in  the  Park. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Bob.  "She  doesn't  look  after  me,  anyhow. 
She's  here  to  take  care  of  the  boys  I  play  with,  and  see  that  I 


AP/S    COMPLIMENTS. 

"I  WISH  those  horrid  mosquitoes  would  let  me  alone."  said 
mamma. 

"I  don't  blame  'em,  mamma,"  returned  Abuer.  "You're 
pretty  sweet." 


UP    TO    HIS    NECK    THAT    WAY. 

"I  FELL  into  the  pond  to-day,  and  it  was  up  to  my  neck," 
said  Walter. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Jack.  "The.  water  in  the  pond  isn't  more 
than  a  foot  deep." 

"  Ah,  but  I  went  in  head  first,"  said  Walter. 


AN    INTERESTING    POINT. 


THE    HARD    PART    OF    IT. 

"IT  wasn't  hard  learning  bow  to  write,"  said  Bobbie   one 
MAII.JOIIIE  had  been  puzzling  over  something  for  a  long  time,      morning,  when  he  was  trying  to  write  a  letter  to   his  father, 
and  finally  she  said,  "Mamma,  is  tame   llo\\crs  Traid  of   wild      "  What  bothers  me  is  learning  what  to  say  when  I  write." 
flowers,  like  tame  animals  is  of 
wild  animals  ?" 


THE  REASON. 

MALCOLM.  "  What  are  you  cry- 
ing about,  Percy  f " 

PERCY.  "  About  the  jam  I  just 
stole  from  the  pantry." 

MALCOLM.  "  What  wa*>  the 
matter  with  it?" 

PERCY.  "Nothing,  except  that 
it  got  me  a  good  licking." 


AMBITIOUS    TO    RISE 
Mns.    MoLYNEUX.      "Why    are 
you   always  so   naughty,  Court- 
ney ?" 

COURTNEY.  "  Iieeau.se  papa 
says  that  little  boys  who  are  so 
very,  very  good  never  amount  to 
anything.  And  I'm  going  to 
amount  to  something,  if  I  have 
to  be  naughty  all  the  time." 


WHY    HE    KNEW. 

DUNCAN.  "  I'll  bet  that  is  a 
bird  dog  over  there." 

MR.  CARLETON.  "Why  do  you 
think  so?" 

DUNCAN.  "Why,  because  he 
circles  about  on  the  lawn  just  as 
a  bird  does  in  the  air." 


i 

IT    SAW    ENOUGH. 
"WELL,  I   PKOLABE!     YOU'KB  TIIE  IJIGGF.BT  FROG 

I  VK    EVER  SICKN.       I'D   GIVE   A   BLUtt-llOTTLE    FJ.Y   TO   SEE 

ALL   01 


•Oil!" 


HARPER'S 


YOUNG  PEOPLE 
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THE  COLUMBIAN  CELEBRATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 


BY    JNO    GILMEK    SPEED. 


EACH  time  New  York  lias  a  celebration  of  importance 
it  eclipses  all  that  ha.ve  been  previously  held.  That 
celebrating  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  sight- 
ing- of  the  land  in  the  New  World  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus on  the  12th  of  October,  1492,  was  easily  the  grandest 
that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  metropolis,  or,  indeed, 
;iny where  else  in  America,  even  if  it  was  not  ahead  of 
anything  ever  seen  in  the  world.  The  grandest  pageants 
and  street  decorations  I  had  ever  previously  witnessed 
were  in  London  in  1887,  when  Queen  Victoria  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  vear  of  her  reign.  June  in  England  often 


brings  most  charming  weather,  and  when  the  Queen  ap 
pears  in  public  on  any  great  function  the  weather  has  so 
frequently  been  propitious  that  a  day  when  the  air  is 
balmy  and  the  skies  cloudless  in  England  has  come  to 
be  called  "  Queen's  weather."  But  the  weather  was  nev- 
er finer  in  England  or  elsewhere  for  out-door  parades 
than  on  the  days  when  New  York  celebrated  the  fortu- 
nate feat  of  the  great  Admiral.  The  skies  were  blue,  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  but  mildly,  there  was  an  autumn 
haze  in  the  air,  and  it  was  delightful  merely  to  be  out-of- 
doors. 
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,  ions  began  on  Saturday .  <  Violin-  .stli.  \\  hen 
.•special  services  for  I'm-  Hebrews  ill  all  of  the 
city  synagogues.  On  Sunda\  there  were  religious  ser 
,11  the  Christian  churches.  The  most  imposing  cer- 
emony was  tli.-it  in  St.  Patrick's  ( Jathedral,  on  Kil'ih  A.ve 
ime.  \\here  there  \\.-is  ;i  |n)iiiii'u-al  mass  of  thanksgiving'. 
The  music  was  specially  line,  and  as  I  In-  beautiful  cal  he- 
ilral  lends  itself  admirably  lo  such  a  sacred  celebral  inn. 
tin-  services  were  particularly  impress! ve.  In  the  Prot- 
estaill  churches,  too,  the  services  were  s]iecial,  and  the 
clergymen  all  preached  sermons  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

Monday  was  (  'hildren's  Day,  and  when  the  sun  rose  in 
thi  morning,  anil  the  day  was  seen  lo  he  fair,  there  was 
rejoicing  in  many  homes  in  New  York.  When  the 
schools  bewail  then-  sessions  in  early  September  it  was 
t.hen  announced  that  the  pupils  must  get  in  readiness  for 
the  great  parade  of  children  through  Fifth  Avenue  from 
Central  Park  to  Washington  Square.  There  was  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  drilling  during  the  intervei  i  mj 
weeks,  and  the  boys  who  \\ere  lo  march  abreast  through 
the  city  streets  like  soldiers  going  to  the  wars  were  quite 
as  diligent  in  learning  how  to  do  this  well  as  they  were  in 
studying  their  lessons  in  the  text-books.  The  companies 
of  school-children  assembled  in  Fifty -ninth  Street,  in  front 
of  Central  Park,  and  they  were  there  in  great  numbers 
long  before  the  time  named  for  the  start,  which  was  ten 
o'clock.  As  that  hour  approached,  the  impatience  among 
the  youngsters  became  almost  feverish,  and  many  scouts 
were  sent  out  to  the  plaza,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  entrance 
to  see  whether  the  Mayor,  who  was  to  lead  tin'  march,  had 
arrived  on  time.  The  minutes  passed  slowly,  but  the  ap- 
pointed time  came,  and  the  inarch  began  in  perfect  order, 
and  without  a  particle  of  confusion.  Each  hoy  knew 
what  he  was  to  do,  and  even  if  it  was  only  to  keep  step, 
with  his  eyes  to  the  •  front,  lie  did  that,  with  all  his 
might. 

When  the  various  companies  and  divisions  wheeled 
into  line,  each  of  them  was  soon  passing  beneath  the 
beautiful  and  stately  Columbus  arch  over  Fifth  Ave- 
nue at  Fifty-eighth  Street.  The  children's  parade  was 
the  first  to  pass  beneath  this  arch,  and  this  was  most  fit- 
ting, for  the  arch  was  designed  by  a  New  York  boy — a 
boy  who  is  really  only  a  fellow  of  those  in  the  line  of 
march.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  public  schools,  and  is  now 
a  student  at  Columbia  College.  If  this  celebration  had 
been  held  only  six  or  eight  years  ago,  young  Herts,  who 
designed  and  superintended  the  construction  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  city's  decorations,  would  probably  have 
been  in  knickerbockers  in  the  ranks  of  the  school-boys,  as 
he  is  only  twenty-one  years  old  now. 

When  the  paraders  reached  the  reservoir  at  Forty-sec- 
ond Street,  they  were  greeted  by  thousands  of  girls  be- 
longing to  the  public  schools.  The  bands  stopped  as  the 
procession  passed  this  point,  for  here  the  girls  made  the 
music,  and  sang  "Hail,  Columbia,"  "The  Star-spangled 
Banner,"  and  other  patriotic  songs.  They  were  dressed 
in  various  light-colored  dresses,  and  the  grand  stand  look- 
ed like  a  bank  of  bright- colored  flowers.  At  Madison 
Square  there  was  another  break  to  the  monotony  of  the 
march,  for  here  was  the  reviewing  stand,  on  which  were 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  Governors  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  ('am 
lina,  eacli  Governor  surrounded  by  a  stall'  of  ollicers. 
Here  each  Captain  saluted  the  Vice-President  and  the 
other  high  dignitaries,  and  these  gentlemen,  all  smiles, 
returned  salute  for  salute  with  punctilious  promptness. 
Now  the  line  passed  on  through  Fifth  Avenue,  under  the 
light  and  graceful  arch  at  Twenty -second  Street,  to  Sev- 
enteenth Street,  where  it  turned  eastward  to  go  around 
I'nion  Square,  on  three  sides  of  which  great  stands  had 
been  erected.  On  the  Seventeenth-street  side  there  was 
again  singing  from  girls.  On  the  Fourteenth-street  side 


and  in  the  stand  about  the  Lafayette  statue  were  seated 
L'irls  in  dresses  which  were  the  colors  of  the  American 
flag.  They  were  so  arranged  that  as  they  sat  they  repre- 
sented the  Hag  stripes  of  white  and  red.  bine  field,  and 
stars  and  all.  The  boys  would  like  to  have  cheer- 
ed, but  the  obligation  to  keep  step  and  a  straight  front, 
with  e\es  ahead,  restrained  them.  Now  they  turned  into 
Kil'lb  Avenue  again,  and  passed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
street,  underneath  the  splendid  marble  Washington  mon 
iimeni  into  Washington  Square,  and  there  they  disbanded. 

There  were  more  than  26,000  youngsters  in  the  line. 
Of  these  there  were  10,000  pupils  of  the  New  York  public 
.schools  in  twenty  regiments,  a  regiment  from  Long  Isl- 
and City  and  Jersey  City  1000  Strong,  a  division  of  Cath- 
olic schools  and  colleges  7400  strong,  a  division  of  uni- 
formed schools  and  institutions  numbering  3600,  and  a 
division  of  colleges  3400  strong.  Of  these  the  conspicu- 
ous features  were  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  from  the  Car- 
lisle School  in  Pennsylvania;  the  little  negro  boys,  car- 
rying miniature  muskets,  from  a  Catholic  school;  the 
students  of  the  Art  Students'  League,  who  walked  with 
an  artistic  swagger;  and  the  "  men  "  from  Columbia,  who 
wore  sweaters  and  high  hats.  But  they  all  acquitted 
themselves  with  dignified  and  self-respecting  propriety. 

The  evening  of  Monday  was  principally  given  up  to 
fireworks  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  These  were  too  brill- 
iant and  gorgeous  for  description.  The  rockets  and  can- 
dles seemed  larger  and  more  powerful  than  those  ever 
before  exploded,  and  the  great  towers  of  the  bridge  seemed 
to  rain  roses  and  stars  of  fire.  But  the  crowning  feature 
of  the  fireworks  was  the  imitation  of  the  falls  of  Niagara 
from  the  centre  of  the  bridge. 

The  great  feature  of  Tuesday  was  the  naval  parade. 
Kvery  one  who  has  travelled  or  knows  much  of  the  world 
from  study  is  aware  how  spacious  are  the  waters  about 
New  York — the  splendid  bay,  the  noble  Hudson  River, 
and  that  arm  of  Long  Island  Sound  known  as  the  East 
River.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  have  a  larger  parade 
of  ships  on  the  waters  about  the  city  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Invitations  to  participate  in  the  naval 
pageant  were  sent  to  foreign  countries,  and  three  of  them 
responded  by  sending  men-of-war.  From  Italy,  the  place 
of  the  birth  of  Columbus,  came  the  splendid  steel  cruiser 
(.liaranni  Baitsan;  from  Spain,  the  country  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabel  la.  who  fitted  out  the  Columbus  expedition,  came 
the  iron  ship  Infanta  Ysabel;  and  from  France,  our  an- 
cient ally  and  always  firm  friend,  the  battle  ship  Aretl/iisc 
and  the  despatch-boat  Hussard.  Each  of  these  flew  her 
country's  flag,  but  upon  the  peak  of  each  floated  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

Of  the  American  ships  there  were  the  Philadelphia, 
the  Atlanta,  the  Miantonoinoh,  the  Dolphin,  the  Vesu- 
vius, and  the  torpedo-boat  Cnshiny.  The  Philadel- 
phia led  the  way  of  the  men-of-war;  while  the  dish- 
ing, the  fleetest  boat  in  American  waters,  and  perhaps  in 
the  world,  scooted  about — now  here,  now  there — turning 
as  easily  as  a  man  turns  on  his  heels,  and  racing  to  and 
fro  with  the  speed  of  a  greyhound.  On  this  lead-colored, 
cigar-shaped  boat  was  the  master  of  ceremonies,  the  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  parade. 

The  river-banks,  the  clocks  on  either  side,  and  the  house- 
tops were  thronged  with  people,  and  it  is  well  within  the 
mark  to  say  that  more  than  a  million  people  watched 
this  naval  parade  in  commemoration  of  the  success  of 
Columbus's  great  voyage.  Promptly  at  half  past  twel\  c 
the  Cashing  gave  (.lie  signal  to  start.  This  signal  was 
repeated  by  the  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  minute  that  great 
ship  was  under  way.  Just  as  she  started,  a  gun  boomed 
out  from  Fort  Wads  worth  on  Staten  Island,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  another  from  Fort  Hamilton  on 
the  Long  Island  shore.  Each  fort  fired  a  national  salute 
of  twenty-one  guns.  Just  as  the  last  of  these  was  lired 
the  great  ships  began  the  response,  and  each  replied  with 
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twenty-one  guns.  Slowly  the  ships  moved  up  the 
Bay.  When  they  were  opposite  Bed  lows  Island  the  guns 
there  boomed  out  in  salute,  and  when  this  was  over, 
and  before  the  ships  could  reply,  the  guns  from  (':i-.il<- 
William  on  Governors  Island  took  up  the  loud  welcome. 
After  these  twenty-one  guns,  the  ships  again  belched  forth 
their  loud  response.  From  here  until  One-hundred-and- 
twenty-sixth  Street  was  reached  the  parade  moved  up  the 
Hudson.  There  the  ships  stopped,  the  Vice-President's 
boat  passed  along  the  line,  and  the  salute  appropriate  to 
him  was  fired  by  some  of  the  boats,  though  in  some  in- 
stances the  powder  gave  out  before  the  salute  was  com- 
plete. 

Wednesday  was  a  public  holiday,  and  it  was  also 
practically  the  end  of  the  show.  When  the  sun  rose 
there  were  clouds  in  the  sky  and  a  warmth  in  the  air 
that  seemed  to  presage  rain.  But  in  a  little  while 
these  blew  away,  and  there  was  "Queen's  weather" 
again.  The  programme  for  the  great  holiday  was  this: 
Ten  in  the  morning  the  military  parade  and  parade  of 
uniformed  organizations;  four  in  the  afternoon  the  un- 
veiling of  the  monument  to  Columbus  erected  by  the 
Italian  residents  of  America,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening 
the  grand  night  pageant. 

New  York  has  seen  a  great  many  military  parades,  and 
naturally  one  of  them  is  very  much  like  all  the  rest.  This 
wasonlydifferentin  that  it  was  larger  than  usual.  Prompt- 
ly at  ten  o'clock  General  Martin  McMahon,  the  Grand  Mar- 
shal, gave  the  word  to  start  from  the  Battery,  round  which 
the  troops  and  civic  organizations  were  assembled. 
And  gayly  the  head  of  the  procession  started  oil'.  In 
front  was  the  usual  line  of  mounted  police  to  clear  the 
way.  Then  came  the  Grand  Marshal,  sitting  his  horse 
with  a  most  gallant  air,  and  at  an  interval  his  staff  of 
gorgeously  uniformed  horsemen.  Then  came  Troop  A 
of  the  New  York  National  Guard  as  an  escort  to  the 
Grand  Marshal;  following  were  the  West  Point  Cadets, 
and  then  the  regular  troops  of  the  United  States  (2000  in 
number).  Then  came  troops  from  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia.  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts,  each  division  headed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  which  the  troops  belonged. 
And  so  through  all  the  day  and  till  darkness  fell  on  the 
streets  the  columns  moved  up  through  the  city.  Then 
came  the  night  and  the  long-looked-for  pageant.  There 
was  a  hitch  somewhere,  and  the  procession  did  not  get 
started  till  nearly  two  hours  after  time.  It  was  long 
after  eleven  o'clock  before  the  head  of  the  procession 
reached  the  reviewing  stand  at  Madison  Square.  This 
head  consisted  of  some  5000  bicycle  riders,  who  went 
along-  with  painful  slowness.  At  length  the  floats,  ad- 
mirably designed  and  beautifully  constructed,  moved 
into  sight.  But  they  were  so  poorly  lighted  that  most 
of  the  beauty  was  lost  to  the  spectators,  who,  with  won- 
derful good-nature,  sat  hour  after  hour  looking  at  horse- 
men that  could  be  but  dimly  seen,  and  great  floats  that 
could  not  be  plainly  made  out  in  the  darkness.  A  wise 
use  of  the  electric  light  would  have  made  this  pageant  a 
grand  success  and  worthy  of  the  grand  occasion. 


PETE'S   GOOD   BAEGAIN. 

13Y    SYDNEY    DAYRE. 

'  \7"OU  never  saw  such  a  melon  crop  in  all  your  life, 
1     did  you,  grandpa?" 

''  Not  when  'twas  all  raised  by  one  little  chap  like  you, 
Jacky." 

"I  guess  not!"  Jack  gazed  at  the  melon-patch  with 
pride  and  delight  beaming  in  his  clear  honest  eyes.  "  It 
takes  pluck,  grandpa,  just  as  you  said  it  would.  I  dug 
it  myself,  every  clip,  you  know — for  all  you  said  you'd 
help  me." 


"  Every  spadeful."  , 

"Yes,  and  I  raked  it  and  run  it  up  into  them  hills, 
just  as  high  as  vou  told  me." 

"Yes." 

"  And  put  in  every  seed.  And  how  I've  weeded  'em 
and  watered  'em !  And  how  I've  turned  over  every 
melon  so's  to  get  the  sunshine!  And  sat  'round  to  keep 
the  hens  out.  And  watched  nights  for  fear  of  boys. 
And  now  look  at  'cm  !" 

"  But  you  ain't  to  claim  you've  done  it  all,  you  know, 
Jacky,"  said  grandpa,  always  anxious  to  point  a  mor- 
al. "Don't  forget  how  much  the  Lord's  done  to 
help." 

"Course  not,"  said  Jack.  "But  say,  grandpa,  how 
much  do  you  count  up  ought  to  be  got  apiece  for 
these?" 

"  How  many  in  all;" 

"There's  more  'n  a  hundred  and  fifty  good  big  rousin' 
fellers,  and  eighteen  more  that  isn't  so  fine." 

"Yes."  Grandpa's  face  took  on  the  look  of  grave 
calculation  with  which  he  had  at  least  a  dozen  times 
before  entered  upon  the  same  subject.  "Well,  where  I 
was  raised  we  used  to  reckon  on  five  to  eight  cents 
apiece,  taking  a  load  all  through." 

"  But  now.'" 

"Times  do  change,"  said  the  old  man.  "And  as  I've 
hinted  to  you  before,  Jacky,  I  don't  mind  say  in'  p'r'aps 
you'll  do  better,  seem'  we've  come  to  live  so  near  the 
city,  where  there's  a  good  market  for  sass.  Beats  all 
how  much  city  folks  '11  pay  for  something  good  to 
eat." 

"They  won't  find  anything  much  better  'n  these," 
said  Jacky,  with  a  smile  broad  enough  to  divide  into  a 
generous  share  for  each  melon. 

"  No,  they  won't.  And  I  shouldn't  wonder  —  no,  1 
shouldn't,"  grandpa  set  his  foot  with  energy  upon  the 
garden  -  path,  "if  you  got  ten  cents  right  straight. 
That  'd  lie  fifteen  dollars  for  a  hundred  and  fifty." 

"I'm  going  to  take  'eni  in  next  week,"  said  Jack, 
stooping  to  carefully  turn  one  great  disk  so  as  to  bring  a 
slight  shade  of  paleness  on  one  of  its  speckled  sides  into 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

On  an  evening  not  long  afterwards  Jack  put  the  finish 
to  his  good  summer's  labor  by  loading  up  the  spring 
wagon  to  drive  into  town.  He  worked  hard,  bringing 
the  melons  to  grandpa,  who  would  not  let  him  lift  them 
into  the  wagon. 

"Your  back  '11  ache  enough  without  that,"  said  grand- 
pa. "  You're  not  goin'  to  lift.  There,  is  that  all?" 

"Yes,  it's  the  even  hundred  and  fifty.  I'm  goin'  to 
leave  the  rest,  so  't  you  and  me  and  grandma  can  have 
some  to  eat.  My  treat.  And  I  ain't  left  the  meanest 
ones,  neither." 

Jack  did  ache  when  at  length  he  went  to  bed,  but  that 
did  not  prevent  him,  after  his  sound  and  dreamless  sleep, 
from  greeting  the  earliest  sunrays  which  gilded  and 
glanced  back  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  What  joy  it  was, 
after  his  hasty  breakfast,  to  set  out  to  market  with  the 
generous  result  of  his  toil ! 

Past  gardens  and  orchards  rich  with  fruits  and  veg- 
etables; past  groves  in  which  oranges  and  lemons  hung 
like  balls  of  gold  against  dark  green  foliage;  past  gera- 
nium hedges,  and  houses  hidden  to  the  roofs  with  roses 
and  heliotrope.  Dusty  enough,  where  the  irrigating  hose 
of  the  careful  worker  failed  to  reach.  But  what  did  Jack 
care  for  dust?  Was  it  not  this  very  dust  which  gave  sm-h 
kindly  return  for  his  labor?  Nothing  it  asked  except 
moisture  from  the  mountain  springs,  garnered  up  since 
last  winter's  liberal  rains,  to  cause  it  to  break  into  full 
luxuriance.  And  from  the  depths  of  the  boy's  light 
heart  came  glad  recognition  of  the  help  given  by  the 
gracious  Hand  which  holds  the  waters  and  directs  the 
sunbeams. 
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"M  .,-y?" 

Well  xvithin  the  outskirts  Jack  was  m.  t  l>y  a  smart- 
looking  boy  who,  j  g'ing  by  his  size,  might  have  been 
about,  his  nun  age.  but  in  everything  else  counted  twice 
as  old.  • 

"Yes,  fine  ones,"  said  .lack,  with  his  beaming  smile. 

"Tol'able,"    said    the    box.    lookiiiir   cril  iea  1 1  y    at    tin-in. 

••<;,, in'  to  sdl  'riii?" 

"Yes." 

"  What's  your  price  J" 

This  xvas  a  puzzle  to  .lack.  Time  and  again  had  grand- 
pa cautioned  him  against  closing  too  quickly  with  any 
oil',  r  he  might  receive. 

"  \\YiI."  he  said,  prudently,  "I  thought  I'd  find  out 
what  they  was  bringing  in." 

1  .use,"  said  the  boy.      "You   want  to  do  the  very 
lic-l  you  can." 

"  That's  it,"  said  Jack,  delighted  at  having  happened 
on  some  one  who  knew  so  exactly  what  he  wanted. 

"  And  I'm  the  very  one  to  tell  you  that.  I'm  in  the 
market  myself.  Everybody  there  knows  me.  Pete 
Garvy's  iny  name." 

Jack  warmly  congratulated  himself  at  having  met  with 
Pete  Garvy. 

"It's  a  fortunate  thing  you've  fell  in  with  me,"  went 
on  the  latter,  "for  it's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
get  cheated  on  a  load  like  that." 

"  Is  it?"  said  Jack,  anxiously. 

"Course  'tis.  I've  seen  chaps  so  badly  fleeced  they 
might  just  as  well  'a'  throwed  their  whole  crop  into  the 
sea.  Noxv  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  go  no  further  into 
town,  'cause  the  town's  full  o'  the  sort  that  does  that  sort 
o'  thing." 

The  friendly  Pete  Garvy  was  all  this  time  engaged  in 
taking  in  Jack's  melons  with  a  practised  eye,  and  before 
long  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  could  retail  them  for  an 
average  of  twenty-five  cents  apiece,  it  being  early  in  the 
season. 

"Well,  what 'd  you  say  you'd  take  for 'em?  If  your 
price  isn't  too  high  I  might  be  able  to  trade  xvith  you  my- 
self." 

Poor  Jack  stood  weighed  down  with  the  dreadful  bur- 
den of  perplexity  as  to  what  to  say.  What  if  he  should 
put  them  too  high,  and  lose  the  chance  of  such  a  fair- 
spoken  customer?  What  if  he  should  put  them  too  loxv, 
and  fail  to  get  the  good  price  he  hoped  for? 

"  I'd  rather  you  made  me  an  offer,"  he  returned. 

''Tain't  businesslike.  Folks  that's  sellin's  the  ones 
to  put  the  price.  But  I  don't  mind,  seein'  you're  not  used 
to  city  ways.  How  would,  well,  say  ten  cents  apiece,  suit 
you?  Fifteen  dollars  for  the  lot?" 

He  made  the  offer  in  full  expectation  of  its  being  in- 
dignantly refused,  then  of  gradually  increasing  it  to  pos- 
sibly fifteen  cents  in  case  Jack  proved  obstinate.  He  was 
therefore  quite  unprepared  for  the  delight  which  spread 
over  Jack's  face.  All  grandpa's  injunctions  as  to  careful 
bargaining  were  forgotten,  all  his  cautions  against  falling 
in  with  too  early  an  offer  lost  sight  of  in  this  triumph  of 
at  once  securing  the  highest  figure  ever  dreamed  of  at 
home. 

"  Course  I  don't  say  I'm  sure  to  make  on  it,"  said  Pete. 
"It's  only  I  kind  o'  hate  to  have  you  set  on  by  sharks 
that  'd  do  you  out  o'  everything.  And  I'm  ready  to  say.' 
he  went  on,  with  a  virtuous  air,  "that  if  you  choose  to 
go  round  the  streets  and  sell  'em  yourself,  you  might  do 
a  little  bit  better.  But  that  'd  take  you  all  day,  and  you'll 
have  to  get  your  dinner,  and  bait  your  horse,  and  stand 
the  ehance  o'  gettin'  cheated  forty  times.  It's  no  joke  to 
sell  out.  a  load  like  that." 

"I'll  take  it,"said  Jack,  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  such 
an  offer  should  be  withdrawn.  "  Count  'em  out.  You'll 
find  'em  fair  and  square  a  hundred  and  fifty.'' 

Jack  waited  while  Pete  hired  a  horse  and  cart,  also 


borrowed  a  part  of  the  money  from  business  friends  near 
to  pay  for  the  melons.  Tiie  transfer  of  the  luscious 
load  i"  il  was  soon  made,  and  Jack,  bright  of  face  and 
light  of  heart,  slowly  jogged  out  of  town  and  out  of  o  Hi- 
story. 

Uirgain;  Well,  I  should  say!"  Pete  waited  until 
Jack  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  theii  gave  a  shout  of  tri- 
umph as  one  or  two  of  his  friends  joined  him.  "  Wish  I 
might  have  such  a  streak  o'  luck  every  day.  Little  fool 
of  a  chap  as  didn't  know  beans.  Thought  it  the  best 
thing  that  could  'a'  happened  to  him  to  come  acrost 
me.  Ho!  ho!  Thought  I  was  the  only  one  in  town 
as  wouldn't  cheat  him  out  of  his  eye-teeth.  Get  up, 
Bunker." 

Bunker  Hill  was  a  horse  which  might  have  been  sup- 
posed already  to  have  done  his  whole  duty  bv  his  owner. 
He  wore  his  head  in  a  dejected  way  near  the  ground,  and 
xvas  never  known  to  go  off  a  walk.  Nobody  ever  thought 
of  lying  him,  because  it  was  well  known  that  he  pre- 
ferred standing  still  by  a  post  to  anything  else,  except 
doing  the  same  thing  in  his  stable.  The  frayed-out  old 
hitching-rope  which  hung  from  one  of  the  bit-rings  was 
occasionally  thrown  over  a  post  by  way  of  polite  recog- 
nition of  the  city  ordinance  against  leaving  horses  un- 
tied. 

After  driving  with  suburban  grocers  txvo  or  three  trades 
which  brought  to  his  face  a  renewed  series  of  broad  grins, 
Pete  drove  towards  the  central  part  of  the  city,  still  on 
the  alert  for  chances  of  a  sale.  It  was  while  he  was  in- 
side a  store  that  his  horse  caught  sight  of  a  wisp  of  hay 
dropped  by  a  passing  wagon  close  to  the  track  of  a  cable- 
car  line.  It  was  interesting,  and  he  lazily  sauntered  over 
that  way,  dragging  the  hitching-rope. 

All  of  a  sudden  Bunker  Hill  sprang  clear  off  the 
ground,  jerked  up  his  head,  set  his  ears  stiffly  back,  rear- 
ed on  his  hind  feet,  pawed  with  his  fore  feet,  gave  a  loud 
snort,  and  rushed  frantically  down  the  street. 

It  was  not  his  fault  that  all  his  past  record  for  speed 
was  shattered  in  one  moment.  Bunker  Hill  xvas  a  peace- 
able animal,  with  no  ambition  beyond  the  gait  of  a  plough- 
horse.  But  noxv  on  he  sped,  followed  by  enthusiastic 
boys  wildly  cheering  him,  xvhile  melons  flew  this  side 
and  that. 

Around  a  corner  he  ran,  the  four  wheels  of  the  wagon 
fairly  whirling  from  the  ground.  Everything  kept  out 
of  Bunker  Hill's  way  except  dogs,  and  they  added  to  his 
terror  by  leaping  about  him  and  snapping  at  his  heels. 
Txvo  blocks — three— another  corner,  this  time  a  sharper 
turn.  The  last  of  the  melons  were  scattered,  the  wagon 
went  over  and  now  dragged  on  its  side.  Another  block, 
and  then  Bunker  Hill's  one  effort  at  speed  came  to  an 
end  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  The  reaction  threw 
him  back  upon  his  haunches,  and  the  next  moment  he 
was  being  held  down  by  half  a  hundred  citizens— as  if 
he,  poor  animal,  had  the  least  desire  to  take  a  step  fur- 
ther. 

In  a  transport  of  dismay  Pete  had  pursued  his  load  at 
his  best  speed,  following  the  trail  of  smashed  mel- 
ons. 

"What  got  into  him?"  lie  breathlessly  asked,  as  at 
length  he  stood  gazing  on  the  wreck  of  the  hired  wagon. 
Amid  shouts  and  laughter  it  xvas  soon  explained.  Bunker 
Hill's  hitching-rope  had  fallen  through  the  cable  slot. 
Its  frayed  end  had  been  caught  by  the  cable,  and  he  had 
been  for  the  time  being  moved  by  steam.  His  sudden 
stoppage  had  been  caused  by  the  cutting  of  the  rope  by 
the  cross  cable  of  another  line. 

Never,  surely,  did  street  gamins  enjoy  such  a  feast  as 
that  afforded  by  Jacky's  sun-flavored  melons.  Pete  rue- 
fully shook  his  head  as  he  led  Bunker  Hill  back  to  his 
home. 

"Worst  bargain  I  ever  made  in  mv  life!'' 
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CAP'X   I'S   CLOSEST    CALL. 

A    TALE    OF    THE    SEA. 


BY    KIRK    MUNHOE. 


ONE  warm  moonlit  evening,  not  many  months  ago,  I 
stood  on  the  bridge  of  a  great  south-bound  steamship. 
We  were  somewhere  off  the  Florida  coast,  but  far  from  it, 
and  well  to  the  eastward  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Conse- 
quently, thousrh  the  season  was  winter,  the  air  was  as 
balmy  as  that  of  a  northern  June.  The  sea  was  perfectly 
smooth,  and  a  school  of  porpoises,  darting  close  to  our 
bows  through  the  phosphorescent  waters,  gleamed  like 
flashes  of  liquid  silver.  The  first,  officer,  who  was  on 
watch,  stood  at  one  end  of  the  bridge,  and  I  leaned  on 
its  railing-  near  Captain  Ira  Carey — or  "  Cap'n  I, "as  he 
was  always  called  by  his  intimates — at  the  other.  My 
companion  was  as  flue  a  specimen  of  a  Yankee  seaman  as 
ever  trod  a  deck,  and  had  been  on  the  water,  boy  and 
man,  for  nearly  forty  years.  No  one  of  us  had  spoken 
for  many  minutes,  when  the  silence  was  at  length  broken 
by  "Cap'n  I,"  who,  straightening  up  and  speaking  half 
aloud,  as  though  continuing  a  train  of  thought,  said, 
"Yes,  it  must  have  been  just  about  here." 


''  What?''  I  asked,  anxiously,  thinking  he  had  spoken 
to  me. 

The  Captain  regarded  me  in  silence  for  some  seconds 
before  he  answered:  "The  closest  call  of  my  life.  And 
though  I've  sailed  these  same  waters  a  hundred  times  or 
more  since,  I  always  look  for  the  place,  and  never  leave 
the  deck  until  I  feel  certain  that  we  have  passed  it.  Now 
I  am  quite  sure  that  we  have;  so  let's  go  below  fur  a 
smoke." 

A  minute  later  we  were  seated  in  the  Captain's  spacious 
and  handsomely  furnished  room,  where  the  warm  breeze 
softly  rustled  the  curtains  and  wafted  the  fragrano'  of 
our  cigars  through  the  open  doorways. 

"  Now  for  it,  Captain,"  I  said. 

"For  what?" 

"  Your  yarn." 

"What  yarn?" 

"  Why,  the  yarn  of  your  closest  call,  of  course." 

"Oh,  that!      It  isn't  much  of  a  yarn,  and  1  don't  know 
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:is    I    C;IM    remember    the    facts    very    well.  aii\how.   ii    nil 
.    iird    SO    long    ago        l!nl    if    you    must    have    it,    here 

"  It-  was  nn>rc  than  lliirly  years  ago,  and  I  was  only  a 
youngster,  in  spite-  of  being  lirst  mate  of  ihc  good  brig 
Rover,  of  and  from  New  York,  with  a  general  cargo  for 
Mobile.  After  ue'd  taken  in  the  hulk  of  our  freight. 
among  which  was  a  lot  of  what  in  those  days  we  called 
'Straw  goods,' or  carriages  knocked  down  and  wrapped 
in  straw,  we  dropped  down  to  Bedlows  Island,  and  look 
aboard  live  tons  of  powder.  It  was  in  canisters,  packed 
in  while-  pine  b"\-es,  anel  I  stowe-d  it.  dirce-lly  nneler  the 
main  hatch,  where  it  coulil  be  easily  got  at  in  case  of 
aee-ident.  \Yith  this  our  lading  was  completed,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  more  to  di  lain  us.  we  lowed  down  to  the 
Hook  and  put  to  sea.  We  stood  well  to  the  eastward  of 
south  until  \ve  were  clear  of  the  Gulf,  and  then  laid  a 
course  for  the  Hole  in  the  Wall,  down  here  in  the 
Bahamas. 

''For  a  week  nothing  of  incident  occurred,  except  that 
we  got  blown  farther  to  the  eastward  than  we  liked,  and 
pretty  well  out  of  the  usual  track  of  vessels  passing 
through  the  Hole  in  the  Wall.  At  length  the  last  clay 
that  any  of  us  ever  spent  aboard  the  old  brig  came  on, 
bright  and  hot,  with  a  fair  but  light  breeze  that  allowed 
us  to  set  everything  alow  and  aloft,  and  even  to  put 
'stun  sails' on  her.  When  night  fell  we  were  not  far 
from  where  this  ship  was  a  couple  of  hours  ago,  or  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Bahamas. 

"That  evening  was  very  much  such  a  one  as  this,  and 
found  us  slipping  along  as  smooth  as  silk,  leaving  a  phos- 
phorescent wake  like  silver  ribbons  behind  us.  The  'old 
man  '  and  1  both  turned  in  at  eight  bells,  leaving  the  sec- 
ond mate  on  deck.  It  seemed  uncommon  hot  and  close 
down  below,  even  for  these  latitudes;  but  leaving  our 
doors  open  for  the  sake  of  what  air  did  circulate,  the  Cap- 
tain and  I  kept  up  the  talk  we  had  begun  on  deck.  We 
occupied  the  two  starboard  state-rooms,  he  the  after  one, 
and  I  the  one  nearest  the  bulkhead  that  separated  the 
cabin  from  the  hold.  In  this  bulkhead  was  a  door. 

''Getting  started  on  an  old  sea-yarn,  the  Captain  kept 
me  awake  for  more  'than  an  hour;  but  I  was  getting 
drowsy  at  Jast,  and  hardly  knew  what  he  was  saying,  when 
suddenly  lie  sung  out,  'Hello,  Iry!  Don't  you  smell 
smoke?'  I  was  wide  awake  in  an  instant,  and  I  should 
say  I  did  smell  smoke.  It  was  what  had  been  putting  me 
to  sleep,  though  I  had  not  realized  it  until  that  moment. 
I  sprang  out  of  my  bunk  and  into  the  cabin.  There  was 
no  fire  there,  but  as  I  opened  the  door  in  the  bulkhead 
such  a  burst  of  red  flames  greeted  me  that  I  closed  it  again 
in  a  hurry.  Then  I  made  one  bound  up  the  companion- 
way,  yelling  to  the  Captain  as  I  went  that  we'd  no  time  to 
lose  in  getting  out  of  there. 

'  As  I  gained  the  deck  the  second  mate  was  taking  a 
turn  along  the  weather-side  as  cool  and  unconcerned  as 
yon  please,  without  a  suspicion  that  anything  was  going 
wrong.  He  stared  at  me  as  though  he  thought  I  was  a 
lunatic  when  I  shouted  to  him  that  the  brig  was  on  fire, 
and  to  lower  away  the  gig  that  hung  from  the  stern 
davits  if  he  valued  his  life.  At  the  same  time  I  ran  for- 
ward to  call  all  hands.  The  tone  of  my  voice  must  have 
frightened  them,  for  I  never  saw  a  morn  scared  set  of 
men  than  those  that  came  aft  at  my  summons. 

'A  couple  of  them  helped  me  uncover  and  lift  the 
main  hatch.  I  thought  if  the  fire  hadn't  yet  got  to  the 
powder,  we  might  find  time  to  throw  it  overboard,  and 
then  have  a  chance  of  saving  the  ship.  But  bless  you! 
the  flames  were  not  only  near  the  powder,  they  were  all 
around  it,  and  it  is  a.  great  wonder  we  hadn't  been  blown 
to  eternity  long  before.  As  I  caught  sight  of  their  red 
tongues  licking  those  pine  boxes,  I  got  the  hatch  back 
into  place  in  a  hurry,  and  ordered  the  men  into  the  boat, 
which  by  this  time  was  towing  astern.  All  this  had 


happened  so  quickly  that  the  crew  were  tumbling  over 
t.he  stern  hy  I  he  1 1  me  I  In-  <  'a  pi  a  i  n  put  his  head  out  of  the 
companion  way.  There  he  stood  staring  about,  him  like 
one  who  is  dazed.  He  had  slopped  to  slip  into  some 
clothes,  and  had  a  medicine-chest  under  his  arm  in  place 
of  the  chr iineter  lie  thought  he  was  saving. 

"  \Yilhall  the  calmness  I  could  command  I  reported  to 
him  that  our  powder  was  liable  to  explode  at  any  in- 
stant, and  begged  him  to  drop  into  the  gig',  from  which 
the  men  were  already  shouting  that  they  were  about  to 
cut  her  adrift.  The  '  old  man  '  glanced  at  the  boat,  and 
seeing  that  it  was  crowded,  ordered  me  to  cut  away  the 
starboard-quarter  boat,  \\hich  also  hung  from  davits. 

"  At  this  I  hesitated.  It  seemed  like  deliberate  suicide 
to  remain  on  that  brig's  deck  a  moment  longer,  and  I 
didn't  feel  any  more  ready  to  die  then  than  I  do  now.  At 
the  same  time  I  never  had  disobeyed  an  order  from  a  su- 
perior ollicer,  and  I  wasn't  inclined  to  do  so  for  no  better 
cause  than  cowardice.  So  I  did  as  I  was  told;  but  while 
hacking  at  those  falls  beside  that  smouldering  volcano  my 
heart  was  so  high  in  my  throat  that  it  came  nigh  choking 
me.  When  the  boat  fell  clear,  and  drifted  astern  with 
the  ( 'aptain,  who  had  jumped  into  her  as  she  touched  the- 
water,  yelling  to  me  to  follow  him.  I  hadn't  the  strength 
to  do  it.  My  knees  weakened  so  that  I  couldn't  have 
lifted  my  feet  to  save  me.  Oil  my  hands  and  knees  I 
crawled  aft,  and  rolled  overboard  just  as  the  men  cut  the 
painter  of  the  gig. 

"The  instant  I  touched  the  water  I  was  all  right  again, 
and  inside  of  another  minute  I  had  swum  to  the  gig,  and 
was  standing  in  its  bows  watching  the  brig.  She  was- 
slipping  away  from  us  very  quietly,  hut  more  swiftly  than 
I  had  supposed  her  to  be  moving,  and  her  towering  pyra- 
mid of  canvas,  bleached  to  a  snowy  whiteness  or  barred 
with  black  shadows  by  the  moonlight,  formed  as  perfect 
a  picture  of  marine  life  as  ever  a  sailor  would  care  to 
look  upon.  At  that  moment  I  fairly  loved  the  old  brig, 
and  wished  that  I  could  regain  her  deck  so  as  to  make 
one  effort  to  save  her.  There  were  no  flames  to  be  seen, 
nor  even  a  trace  of  smoke,  and  I  heard  one  of  the  men 
behind  me  mutter  that  he  didn't  see  why  we  had  left  her 
in  such  a  hurry  anyway. 

"The  words  had  hardly  left  his  mouth  before  there 
came  the  most  blinding  glare  and  deafening  crash  that 
mortals  ever  saw  and  heard  and  yet  lived  to  tell  of.  I 
was  hurled,  stunned  and  blinded,  backward  into  the  boat  : 
and  before  I  could  in  any  degree  recover  my  senses,  the 
place  where  I  had  stood  was  crushed  into  a  shapeless  mass 
of  splinters  by  the  brig's  foreyard  that  the  explosion  had 
sent  crashing  down  on  us.  A  moment  later  the  boat 
sank,  and  left  us  eight  souls,  dazed,  bruised,  and  bleeding 
from  many  wounds,  instinctively  clinging  to  the  great 
spar  that  had  so  nearly  destroyed  us. 

"  That,  I  say,  was  the  closest  call  of  niy  life.  I  hadn't 
left  the  brig's  deck  more  than  a  minute  before  the  explo- 
sion took  place,  and  the  falling  yard  would  have  crushed 
me  to  jelly  had  I  been  sitting  instead  of  standing  in  the 
bows  of  the  boat.  Indeed,  to  go  back  further,  if  the  '  old 
man  '  hadn't  taken  the  notion  to  spin  one  of  his  long- 
winded  yarns,  and  so  kept  us  both  awake  for  some  time 
after  we  had  turned  in,  every  soul  on  that  brig  would 
have  been  ushered  into  eternity  without  a  moment's 
warning,  and  her  unknown  fate  would  have  been  record- 
ed as  one  more  of  the  unexplained  mysteries  of  the  sea." 

"It  was  indeed  a  close  call, "I  said,  as  the  Captain 
paused  to  relight  his  cigar,  "and  about  the  very  narrow- 
est escape  from  sudden  death  that  I  ever  heard  of.  But 
how  did  the  brig  catch  fire?  and  how  were  you  finally 
rescued  '" 

"As  to  how  she  caught  fire,"  replied  the  Captain, 
"  none  of  us  ever  knew ;  but  I  have  always  believed  that 
it  was  through  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  a  lot  of 
oil  skins  that  formed  part  of  her  cargo.  As  to  our  rescue, 
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we  were  taken  from  the  yards  by  the 
Captain  in  the  quarter  boat,  which 
had  escaped  without  injury  from  the 
shower  of  heavy  debris  that  fell  all 
around  it  immediately  after  the  explo- 
sion. And  that  reminds  me  of  anoth- 
er feature  of  my  'closest  call';  for  if 
my  instinct  of  obedience  had  not  been 
strung  enough  to  force  me  to  cut 
loose  that  boat  at  the  Captain's  bid- 
ding, we  should  probably  have  drifted 
helplessly  on  that  yard  until  we  per- 
ished from  thirst,  or  could  cling  to  it 
no  longer. 

"We  had  no  sail  in  the  boat,  and 
it  leaked  so  badly  that  one  man  was 
kept  constantly  bailing.  Of  course 
we  had  saved  nothing,  not  even 
a  drop  of  fresh  water  or  a  biscuit. 
[  was  in  my  shirt  and  drawers,  while 
some  of  the  men  had  even  less  cloth- 
ing. At  first  we  were  helplessly 
bewildered  by  the  suddenness  and 
frightful  character  of  the  disaster 
that  had  befallen  us.  It  had  all  hap- 
pened within  a  few  minutes,  and  more  than  once  I  rubbed 
my  eyes  to  see  if  I  were  not  dreaming-.  While  we  were 
in  this  state,  a  mass  of  the  floating  wreckage,  that  was 
burning  or  smoking  in  every  direction  about  us,  surged 
against  our  little  craft  with  such  force  that  she  was  near- 
ly stove.  The  hint  was  sufficient,  and  taking  to  the  oars, 
we  soon  pulled  clear  of  this  danger.  Then  the  Captain 
said  that  as  our  nearest  land  was  the  Bahamas,  less  than 
two  hundred  miles  away,  the  best  thing  we  could  do  was 
to  pull  in  that  direction,  with  a  slim  chance  of  making 
one  of  the  islands,  and  a  better  one  of  falling  in  with 
some  vessel.  As  all  hands  agreed  that  we  could  do  no 
better,  the  'old  man'  laid  a  star  course  that  he  thought 
would  fetch  us  to  one  of  the  Abacos,  and  we  set  out. 

''I  was  thirsty  before  we  started,  and  the  knowledge 
that  we  hadn't  a  drop  of  anything  to  drink  made  me  dou- 
bly so.  Of  course  I  took  my  turn  at  the  oars  with  the 
rest,  and  this  so  increased  nay  thirst  that  by  morning  I 
was  wellnigh  crazy  with  the  terrible  longing  for  water. 
I  recalled  all  the  cool  springs  and  rippling  brooks  I  had 
ever  known;  and  with  closed  eyes  I  could  see  the  old 
well  at  home,  with  its  mossy  stones,  its  tall  sweep,  and  its 
shadowy  depths,  as  plainly  as  I  can  see  you  now.  I  tell 
you  what,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  a  raging  thirst  for 
stimulating  the  imagination. 

"At  length  the  long  night  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
sun  rose,  red  and  hot,  from  a  sea  unruffled  by  a  breath. 
With  this  our  sufferings  were  increased,  until  finally  one 
of  the  men  threw  down  his  oar  and  declared  he  would 
rather  die  where  he  was  than  pull  another  stroke.  Two 
others  followed  his  example,  and  for  an  hour  or  so  we  lay 
idly  drifting  up  the  slopes  of  the  glassy  swells  and  into 
the  hollows  beyond. 

"  All  at  once  the  Captain,  who  was  standing  up,  called 
out  that  he  saw  a  sail ;  and  as  our  boat  rose  on  the  next 
swell,  we  all  saw  it.  An  electric  shock  could  not  have 
dispelled  our  listlessness  more  completely.  The  men 
bent  to  their  oars  with  such  new  life  that  our  craft  sprang 
forward  as  though  she  were  engaged  in  a  race.  An  hour 
showed  the  strange  sail  to  be  aschooner,  and  brought  her 
hull  in  sight.  At  the  end  of  another,  we  were  within  half 
a  mile  of  her.  Then  a  breeze  came — only  in  cat's-paws,  to 
be  sure,  but  enough  to  move  her,  and  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. She  sailed  away  from  us  at  such  a  rate  that  while 
we  could  hold  our  own  with  her,  we  couldn't  gain  an 
inch.  For  a  few  minutes  we  rowed  like  madmen.  Then, 
as  we  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use,  we  began  to  yell.  Singly 
and  all  together  we  shouted  until  only  hoarse  whispers 
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came  from  our  blistered  throats.  The  schooner  might 
have  been  manned  by  the  dead  for  all  the  notice  her 
people  took  of  us.  Finally  we  gave  up  the  hopeless 
struggle,  and  flung  ourselves  down  in  the  bottom  of  our 
boat,  where  some  of  the  men  cried,  while  others  swore, 
and  still  others  lay  like  logs.  No  one  would  even  look 
after  the  retreating  schooner,  except  the  Captain,  who 
never  took  his  eyes  off  her.  Suddenly  he  shouted  :  'The 
breeze  has  died  out  again,  and  her  sails  are  flapping. 
Now  for  one  more  try,  men!  Remember  it's  for  your 
lives!'  With  this  he  motioned  me  to  the  tiller,  and  took 
my  oar.  This  time  we  made  it,  and  I  think  I  was  nev- 
er so  grateful  for  anything  in  my  life,  nor  so  happy,  as 
when  we  ranged  alongside  of  that  little  schooner,  and 
made  fast  to  her  bobstay.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  not 
seen  a  human  being  nor  a  sign  of  life  aboard  her.  We 
clambered  up  over  her  bows,  and  made  a  mad  rush  aft 
for  the  scuttle-butt.  As  we  did  so  I  saw  a  man  near  the 
wheel  rubbing  his  eyes  and  staring  at  us  wildly,  as  though 
he  had  just  waked.  Then  we  heard  him  yell:  'Pirates! 
All  hands  on  deck!  We're  boarded  by  pirates!'  With 
that  the  crew  came  tumbling-  up  from  below,  where  they 
had  been  taking  advantage  of  the  calm  to  indulge  in  a 
late  morning  nap. 

"The  craft  was  the  schooner  Diamond  from  Baracoa, 
with  cocoanuts  for  Boston.  She  was  only  about  the  size 
of  a  Gloucester  fisherman,  but  she  answered  our  purpose 
as  well  as  though  she  had  been  a  Cunarder.  We  could 
have  kissed  every  plank  of  her  deck  in  our  joy  at  tread- 
ing them,  and  at  that  moment  I  for  one  would  not  have 
exchanged  her  scuttle-butt  for  all  the  wells  in  Christen- 
dom. 

"No  one  could  be  kinder  than  were  the  Diamond's 
people,  when  they  learned  of  our  misfortune.  They  fur- 
nished us  with  clothing,  with  food,  and  with  drink  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  means.  Then  the  schooner  was  head- 
ed for  the  scene  of  the  explosion,  which  we  reached  a  few 
hours  later.  The  sea  for  miles  was  covered  with  the 
chaired  wreckage  of  the  brig:  but  we  recovered  nothing 
of  value  except  a  few  cases  of  patent-medicines,  and  the 
ship's  cat,  which,  with  half  her  hair  singed  oil',  we  found 
floating  about  on  a  straw-wrapped  carriage-wheel.  A 
week  later  we  were  in  Boston,  with  our  recent  snU'erings 
wellnigh  forgotten,  and  ready  to  ship  for  another  voy- 
age. They  are  very  vividly  recalled  to  me,  though,  by  the 
knowledge  that  I  am  in  the  very  waters  where  the}1  were 
endured,  and  by  passing  the  place  of  my  '  closest  call.'  as 
we  did  this  evening." 
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TINY    [IOUSE-GARDENS. 

UY    EI.LA    ]{01)M  \N    i  III  Ui'll. 

VLMOST  an\  thing  that  grows  and   lias  healthy  foliage 
tractive   in   winter;    ami   those  who  cannot   in 
...I  \ards  of  glass-covered   Howering  plants 

may  enjoy  tin'  pleasures  of  a  sponge  garden.  \\liirli  run 
|)e  easily  managed  b\  an\  plant  loving  rhilil.  A  large 

round  piece  of  coarse  sponge  is  the  lirsi  requisite,  ami  it 
-.hould  he  neatly  trimmed  of  all  jagged  ends.  Thru 
soak  it  in  warm  water  until  it  is  thoroughly  expanded, 
when  it  should  he  squeezed  nearly  dry.  and  the  open  i  n-  - 
tilled  with  rice  and  hariey.  seeds  of  red  clover,  oats, 
<j  rass.  etc 

Tin1  next  thin",-  is  to  suspend  it  in  a  window  that  lias 
the  sun  for  some  hours  during'  the  day.  and  it  should  he 
thoroughly  sprinkled  with  lukewarm  water  every  morn- 
ing-. In  a  week  or  so  lin\  green  shoots  will  appear,  and 
these,  if  the  sponge  is  kept  moist,  will  grow  as  if  by 
magic  iulo  a  velvety  ball  of  living  green.  In  due  time 
the  clover  blossoms  will  appear,  and  look  far  prettier 
than  when  blooming  in  the  field. 

Tiny  ferns  a.nd  partridge-vine  are  lovely  growing  in 
this  way,  as  the  sponge  supplies  the  constant  moisture  in 
which  they  delight;  and  many  more  things  than  one 
would  imagine  will  take  kindly  to  the  wet  sponge. 
Tradescanlha,  or  \\'<ui<l<'i-hi<i->1<'i<\  which  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  taking  to  <tni/tlihi</.  droops  charmingly  over  this 
novel  residence,  and  becomes  greener  than  ever,  while  a 
et  delicate  species  of  melon-vine  sways  its  light-tinted 
leaves  in  the  sunshine  with  great  contentment. 

But  when  it  comes  to  sweet-pea  and  cypress  vine,  it 
really  seems  more  than  could  be  expected  from  a  sponge- 
garden  :  yet  they  will  really  grow  there,  and  with  great 
care  they  may  even  be  coaxed  into  bloom.  The  delicate 
green  foliage  of  the  cypress  vine  is  a  beautiful  ornament 
in  itself,  but  when  a  few  crimson  stars  peep  out.  the 
plant  is  still  prettier. 

Another  tiny  garden  can  be  made  by  cutting  a  piece 
of  sheet  wadding  to  fit  the  top  of  a  bowl  or  a  wide- 
mouthed  jar,  which  is  filled  with  water  just  high  enough 
for  the  bottom  of  the  wadding  to  touch  it.  Two  or  three 
small  bits  of  charcoal  will  keep  the  water  pure;  and 
when  all  is  arranged  the  top  of  the  wadding  is  sprinkled 
with  seeds  of  mignonette,  sweet-pea,  or  any  other  easily 
growing  plant.  The  roots  pierce  down  through  the  wad 
tliug  and  are  nourished  by  the  water;  while  leaves  and 
blossoms,  in  a  reasonable  time,  conceal  the  top.  This 
garden  is  even  easier  to  manage  than  the  sponge. 

A  large  carrot,  rather  thick  than  long,  carefully  hol- 
lowed out  until  only  a  wall  strong  enough  to  suspend  it 
by  is  left,  makes  a  very  pretty  bit  of  winter  greenness. 
The  foliage  sprouts  from  the  outside  and  quite  covers  the 
carrot.  When  sufficiently  hollowed  out,  the  three  strings 
by  which  it  is  suspended  in  the  window  are  fastened  in 
the  holes  bored  for  them  at  equal  distances  in  the  top  of 
the  carrot  at  about  half  an  inch  below  the  edge.  This 
queer  little  hanging  basket  is  then  filled  with  water  near- 
ly  up  to  the  holes,  and  a  small  piece  of  charcoal  added. 
The  water  must  be  renewed  as  the  carrot  absorbs  it,  for 
if  allowed  to  become  dry  the  foliage  will  turn  yellow. 
and  lose  its  beauty.  All  water  in  which  plants  are  grow- 
ing needs  replenishing  every  few  days. 

A  sweet-potato  treated  in  this  way  is  even  prettier,  as 
its  foliage  is  a  delicate  vine  that  climbs  and  wreathes  it- 
self with  great  luxuriance  around  any  support  that  is  pro- 
vided. It  cannot  always  be  depended  upon,  however,  to 
do  its  best,  and  as  it  is  a  warmth-loving  plant,  it  will  be 
better  to  keep  it  until  the  sprouts  appear  behind  a  stove 
or  on  a  mantel  which  the  heat  of  a  fire  keeps  at  greeri- 
liouse  temperature.  In  the  kitchen,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  both  heat  and  moisture,  this  vine  always  flourishes  in 
its  greatest  beauty.  It  will  also  do  well  if  planted  in 


7iioisl   saud   instead  of  water,  and  the  moisture  must  be 
kept   up  h\   using  water  that  is  moderately  warm. 

A  single  \  mi-  of  almost  any  kind  that  will  keep  itself 
properly  clothed  with  green  leaves  makes  even  a  bare- 
looking  room  quite  charming;  and  among  those  which 
an-  easv  to  get  and  to  cultivate  are  ivies  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  slow-growing  Knglish  ivy  to  the  German  or 
parlor  ivy,  which  has  lighter  foliage  and  grows  faster.  It 
requires  a  sunshiny  window  for  its  bright,  vivid  green: 
but.  when  if  is  satisfied  with  the  window  it  will  climb  all 
over  it  in  a  short  time.  It  is  a  very  cheerful-looking 
plant,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  never  being  troubled 
by  insects.  This  ivy  trails  beautifully  in  a  hanging 
basket  or  an  urn,  and  if  planted  in  good  soil,  any  little 
branch  that  has  been  cut  off  at  a  joint  will  be  sure  to 
grow. 

Mexican  ivy  or  Madeira  vine,  with  its  glossy  waxen 
leaves,  is  also  a  great  climber  and  a  very  pretty  decora- 
tion. Like  the  German  ivy,  it  needs  plenty  of  sunshine: 
and  when  everything  is  to  its  liking,  it  sometimes  re- 
wards its  care-takers  with  long  clusters  of  cream-colored 
blossoms  in  winter.  This  is  quite  a  rare  occurrence, 
however,  and  not  at  all  to  be  counted  on,  as  it  is  capri- 
cious of  blooming  even  out-of-doors.  But  many  persons 
do  not  like  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
lovely  light  green  foliage  alone  will  repay  considerable 
trouble. 

English  ivy  can  be  arranged  very  prettily  in  a  hang 
ing  basket,  or  in  any  kind  of  a  basket  or  receptacle,  with 
autumn  leaves  that  have  been  pressed  and  lightly  paint- 
ed over  with  I  i  nseed  oil.  Long  sprays  should  be  cut  from 
ivy  growing  oiit-of  doors,  and  the  smaller  and  closer  to- 
gether the  leaves  are  the  prettier  will  be  the  effect.  About 
six  two-ounce  bottles,  each  with  its  bit  or  two  of  charcoal, 
should  be  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  as  many  spra\  s 
of  ivy  as  can  be  accommodated  without  crowding  placed 
in  each  vial.  Cotton  batting  must  be  wrapped  around 
each  bottle  to  keep  it  firm  in  the  basket;  and  the  longer 
sprays  can  be  trained  to  climb  up  the  cords,  while  the 
smaller  ones  droop  over  the  sides.  The  bright  leaves  are 
arranged  last  of  all  to  conceal  the  bottles  and  the  wad- 
ding; and  hung  in  a  corner,  or  even  in  a  sunless  win- 
dow, it  has  the  effect  of  graceful  foliage  and  brilliant 
bloom. 

A  very  simple  greenery  can  be  made  with  the  founda- 
tion of  an  old  glass  shade  from  a  gas  fixture  and  a  large 
dinner  plate.  A  small  pot  or  can  filled  with  good  earth 
is  placed  within  the  globe  which  rests  on  the  plate,  and 
in  this  pot  are  planted  ivy  and  tradescantha.  Vivid 
green  swamp-moss  conceals  the  globe  and  plate;  and  the 
partridge-vine,  with  its  bright,  red  berries,  will  trail  over 
this  with  great  satisfaction.  Wet  everything  thoroughly 
and  sprinkle  with  grass  seed,  and  this  pretty  ornament 
will  brighten  the  parlor  and  the  dining  table  all  winter. 


1!KAL   AND   FABULOUS  WOLVES. 

EVERY  child  loves  Little  Jled  Riding-hood,  and  enjoys  just  a 
little  tin-   terror  inspired  by  the  great  savage  wolf  in  the 
picinre;    lint   actually  to  live   in   places   where   such   ferocious 
creatures  roam  through  the  woods  is  quite  another  thing. 

Some  years  ago  a  farmer  living  in  Maine  came  near  losing  his 
little  son  as  Red  Riding-hood  was  lost.  While  his  mother  was 
Imsy  in-doors,  the  lioy  would  run  out  into  the  woods  and  fields 
near  the  house,  or  go  to  watch  his  father  working  on  the  farm. 
One  liny  in  hile  autumn,  when  the  leaves  had  nearly  all  dropped 
from  the  trees  to  the  ground,  the  farmer  saw,  on  his  way  home, 
a  <|iieei--looUiiif{  pile,  of  leaves  close  to  the  woods  that  seemed  to 
have  been  put  there  for  some  particular  purpose,  (.'arcfnlly 
moving  them  to  see  what  was  underneath,  he  found  his  own 
i"  \  U>y  lying  there,  fast  asleep.  He  certainly  had  not  covered 
himself  up  in  this  fashion,  for  he  could  not  have  done  it;  and 
while  a  dreadful  idea.  Hashed  through  his  mind,  the  trembling 
lather  lifted  the  little  fellow  from  his  leafy  nest  and  put  a  small 
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log  iu  his  place.  He  piled  leaves  on  this  until  the  monml  looked 
very  much  as  it  did  before,  and  then  taking  his  precious  boy,  he 
hid  among  the  bushes  to  sec  what  would  happen. 

In  a  very  short  time  there  was  a  wolf's  howl  iu  the  distance; 
then  howl  after  howl  in  reply,  until  the  woods  seemed  full  of  the 
dismal  sounds  as  they  came  liearer  and  nearer.  811011  a  great 
savage-looking  wolf,  lean  and  hungry,  sprang  upon  the  pile  of 
leaves,  followed  by  a  pack  of  his  companions, and  scattered  them 
right  and  left  until  the  log  was  seen.  Then  the  tierce-looking 
animal  cowered  to  the  ground,  ami  fairly  shook  with  fear.  He 
knew  his  fate;  and  in  a  moment  the  others, enraged  at  his  invit- 
ing them  to  a  feast  only  to  cheat  them  with  a  log,  sprang  upon 
him  and  devoured  him  in  place  of  the  boy. 

When  their  repast  was  finished  the  wolves  disappeared  in  (lie 
forest;  and  the  farmer,  with  a  grateful  prayer  for  his  child's  de- 
liverance, took  him  home  to  his  mother.  The  little  fellow,  tired 
of  playing,  had  lain  down  among  the  leaves  and  fallen  asleep, 
and  the  wolf  that  was  devoured  iu  his  stead  found  him  there, 
and  covered  him  from  sight  until  he  could  bring  his  comrades 
to  share  the  feast. 

When  the  wolf  has  always  shown  so  much  cunning  as  well  as 
ferocity,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  iu  the  Dark  Ages  many 
absurd  fables  concerning 
this  savage,  animal  were 
generally  believed.  The 
ircrc-irolf,  or  man-wolf,  was 
a  terrible  creature,  hav- 
ing the  intelligence  of  a 
man  with  the  strength  and 
bloodthiratiness  of  a  wolf; 
and  an  old  writer  said,"  If 
we  admit  that  a  man  can 
'•hange  iron  into  steel,  and 
make  many  kinds  of  arti- 
ficial stones  which  resem- 
ble natural  gems,  it  must 
be  strange  if  Satan,  with 
I  he  great  power  that  God 
has  given  him  over  the  el- 
ementary world,  cannot 
change  a  man  into  a  wolf." 

One  characteristic  of  the 
were- wolf  was  that  it  never 
had  any  tail ;  and  it  was 
gravely  believed  that  a 
party  of  these  creatures 
would  enter  beer- cellars 
and  drink  up  a  great  many 
barrels  of  beer,  piling  np 
the  empty  barrels  in  the 
middle  of  the  cellar  —  in 
which  particular,  it  was 
added,  they  differ  from  nat- 
ural wolves.  Their  doings 
were  not  usually  so  inno- 
cent as  this, for  they  would 
rob  and  murder  iu  a  very 
wholesale  fashion,  and  a 
single  were-wolf  was  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  whole  pro- 
vince in  terror.  Many  in- 
nocent people  were  tor- 
tured and  even  put  to 
death  on  a  suspicion  of  be- 
ing were-wolves,  while  the 
real  culprits,  ordinary  men, 
except  that  they  were 
more  wicked  than  their 
fellow-creatures,  escaped. 

Wolves  have  figured  in 
all  sorts  of  stories,  and 
there  is  a  very  absurd  one 
in  connection  with  the 
French  cathedral  of  Or- 
leans, which  is  said  to  have 
happened  in  888.  A  mid- 
night service  was  going  on. 
when  a  wolf  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  and  taking  the 
bell-rope  in  his  teeth,  he 
rang  the  bell  for  some 
time  and  then  slowly  walk- 


ed out  of  the  cathedral.  No  one  knew  what  to  make  of  this 
strange  proceeding;  but  when  in  the  following  year  the  ca- 
thedral was  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was  at  once  decided  that  the 
benevolent  wolf  rang  the  bell  as  a  warning!  It  seemed  a  great 
pity  that  he  did  not  say  so,  or  that  the  people  were  not  quicker 
in  taking  a  hint.  Another  wolf  is  said  to  have  worked  in  har- 
ness with  a,  deer  at.  a  time  when  horses  and  oxen  had  been 
killed  oft' by  an  epidemic;  but  before  bowing  his  neck  to  the 
yoke  he  had  killed  the  deer's  companion.  An  ancient  British 
saint  ordered  him  to  take  the  place  of  the  unfortunate  deer, 
where  hard  work  and  frequent  blows  soon  made  another  wolf  of 
him. 


WHY    HE    WAS    LATE. 

"WHY  are  you  so  late.  Jack  '"  asked  the  boy's  mother  on  his 
return  from  school. 

"  I  was  kept  iu,"  replied  Jack. 

"  Whispering  again  f" 

"No,  'in.     I  was  kept  in  for  not  talking." 

"How  was  that  ?" 

"  The  jography  teacher  asked  me  a  question,  and  I  never  said 
a  word." 


lead    has    been    melted 
And   fortunes  been   told , 
The  apples  been  bobbed  for, 
The  forfeits   been    sold. 


The  nuts  have  been  roasted, 

The  revel   is  done; 
The   hand  on   the  old  clock 

Is   pointing   to  one. 


A   patter,  a   scamper 

Of  small   dainty   feet- 
New   revellers  are  coming 
The  fun   to   repeat. 


The  apples  go  bobbing, 
The   candle   spins  round. 

The   nutshells  are  scattered, 
The   varn   is  unwound. 


The  last  crumb  is  eaten, 

The   revel   is  o'er 
The  hand  on  the  old  clock 

Is  pointing  to  foui 


A   rustle,  a  scraping 
Of  skirts  on   the  stair,- 

A    step  on   the  threshold. 
And    Bridget    is  th 


Jist  see    the  confusion! 

She  cries,  in  affright; 
Sure,  now.   twas  the  lam-s 

That  played  here  last  night 
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TIIK  riiKsnKooKi:  TENNIS  i  I.IT,. 

HV    El.I.KN    ]HH'<;I..\s    DK1.ANH 

T1HK  IK!  hoys  of  the  ( ihesbrooke  Tennis  Club 

ere  very  much  excited.  They  hail  just  heard  that 

an  All  Comers  T •iiainent  was  to  he  held  at  the  Wis- 

casse-  Club  grounds,  near  Philadelphia,  and  all  were 
anxious  that  their  club  should  at  least  be  represented. 
even  if  they  were  unsuccessful  in  carrying1  off  any  of  the 
prizes. 

It  was  a  eool  afternoon  in  early  June,  and  a  "tea-day." 
Margaret  Sherwood  poured,  assisted  by  her  dear  friend 
Amy  \Yn\  lie,  and  tin-  bo\  s  passed  the  cups  to  a  group  of 
girls  who  were  sitting  on  a  bench  outside  of  the  tent.  It 
was  a  pretty  sight.  The  tennis  courts  were  within  view 
of  the  Chesbrooke  River,  that  wound  through  the  town, 
and  the  afternoon  sun  made  long  shadows  of  the  trees 
at  the  western  end  of  the  courts. 

"Just  think,"  .said  Margaret,  "if  we  could  only  win 
even  second  prize,  what  glory  it  would  be!  And  there  is 
no  reason  why  Ned  Graham  should  not  do  something  to 
distinguish  himself.  And  think  of  Susie  Elliot!  You 
know  when  she  was  in  the  White  Mountains  last  summer, 
every  one  said  her  tennis  was  wonderful,  and  that  she 
was  certainly  one  of  our  coming  players." 

"Take  care,  Margaret,''  said  Jim  Sawyer.  "Don't 
get  too  excited.  I  have  watched  you  put  four  lumps  of 
sugar  into  the  same  cup.  and  the  lifth  is  just  about  to 
follow!" 

Every  one  laughed,  and  Margaret  rose  from  I  lie  table. 
''Who  can  drink  tea  when  a  case  of  this  kind  is  in 
question?''  she  said.  "  Really,  Susie,  won't  you  enter?" 

"Margaret!  You  must  think  I  have  the  courage  of  a 
lion  and  the  effrontery  of  a— of  a— I  don't  know  what! 
The  only  reason  they  said  I  played  well  at  Intervale  was 
because  there  were  no  really  good  players  there." 

"But  that  makes  no  difference,"  persisted  Margaret. 
"It  would  be  such  fun,  even  if  you  did  not  win.  We 
would  all  go  over  to  watch,  and  make  a  regular  spree 
of  it." 

"  I  second  the  motion,"  exclaimed  Amy  Wayne. 

"  And  I,"  "  And  I,"  cried  the  others. 

"Suppose  you  and  I  enter  in  mixed  doubles,"  said  Ned 
Graham  to  Susie;  "and  we  can  both  go  in  for  singles, 
too.  It  will  do  no  harm,  and  we  can  get  some  fun  out 
of  it." 

"  But  think  of  the  crack  players  that  will  be  there," 
objected  Susie.  "Even  Miss  Carroll,  the  champion,  and 
Mrs.  Hastings,  of  the  Wiscasset  Club,  and,  oh,  lots  of 
others.  Hilton  and  Bates,  and  in  fact  every  player  you 
ever  heard  of." 

But  she  finally  yielded,  and  when  they  went  home  that 
night  it  was  arranged  that  their  names  should  be  entered. 

The  tournament  was  to  begin  the.  20th  of  June.  It 
was  now  the  5th,  and  the  intervening  fortnight  was  to  he 
spent  in  hard  practice.  School  would  be  over  by  the  1.1th, 
and  until  then  only  the  afternoons  could  be  given  to  the 
work,  but  the  days  were  long,  and  the  weather  fine  for 
tennis,  so  every  afternoon  saw  the  Chesbrooke  hoys  and 
girls  on  their  way  to  the  club  grounds. 

"I  never  played  so  badly!"  cried  Susie  one  night, 
throwing  down  her  racket  in  despair,  and  dropping  on 
a  bench.  "The  very  idea  of  my  entering  that  big  tour- 
nament is  perfectly  absurd.  I  shall  only  disgrace 
you." 

"Well,  it  is  too  late  now,"  said  Jim  Sawyer,  philo- 
sophically. "We  must  make  the  best  of  a  had  bargain. 
When  the  time  conies,  just  do  your  best  and  we  slia'n't 
blame  you." 

"What  are  you  going  to  wear,  Susie  ?"  asked  Emma 
Carson,  who  was  fond  of  pretty  clothes. 

"  Ob,  1  don't  know.      I  have  not  thought." 

"  Why  don't  vou  have  a  new  tennis  dress  ?" 


"I  can't,"  replied  Susie,  quickly;  "and  besides,  I 
should  not  feel  at  home  in  it.  I  will  just  wear  a  shirt 
waist  and  my  usual  tennis  skirt." 

"I  think  it  would  be  lovely  for  you  to  have  a  skirt 
uith  tennis  rackets  or  something  embroidered  on  it," 
said  Emma,  meditatively.  "I  will  do  it  for  you." 

'Thank  you  ever  so  much,  Emma, "said  Susie;  "but 
really  I  would  rather  dress  just  as  usual,  and  I  don't  care 
much  for  fancy  tennis  clothes." 

"Good  for  you,  Susie,"  said  Emma's  brother  Will. 
"Neither  do  I." 

Susie  Elliot  was  a  slight  girl  of  fifteen,  of  medium 
height.  Her  hair  and  eyes  were  brown,  and  she  was 
usually  somewhat  pale,  but  when  she  became  excited  a 
bright  color  burned  in  her  cheeks,  and  she  looked  very 
pretty.  The  girls  all  said  that  Susie  was  one  of  those 
fortunate  individuals  who  looked  well  when  playing 
tennis. 

At  last  the  20th  of  June  came,  clear  and  warm. 
"Real  tennis  weather,"  said  all  the  members  of  the  Ches- 
brooke Club.  A  stage  had  been  chartered  for  the  week 
to  take  them  to  the  Wiscasset  grounds,  a  drive  of  twelve 
miles  each  way.  The  tournament  was  to  open  at  three 
o'clock,  so  soon  after  one  they  started,  in  order  to  have 
plenty  of  time  this  warm  day.  The  omnibus  was  drawn 
by  four  horses,  gayly  decorated  with  flags,  while  banners 
were  carried  by  the  boys,  who  waved  them  lustily  as 
they  drove  out  of  the  village.  These  banners  were  of 
white,  with  the  words  "Chesbrooke  Tennis  Club"  em- 
broidered on  them  in  crimson,  the  club  colors,  and  had 
been  made  by  some  of  the  girls  since  it  had  been  de- 
cided that  the  club  was  to  be  represented  at  the  tour- 
nament. 

It  was  a  beautiful  drive  over,  but  no  one  paid  much 
attention  to  the  scenery,  they  were  all  so  absorbed  in  the 
coming  contest. 

"I  suppose  there  will  be  crowds  of  spectators,"  said 
Emma  Carson.  "  The  Wiscasset  is  such  a  fashionable 
club,  and  there  are  so  many  summer  people  at  the  inn. 
And  then  all  the  Walnut  Heights  people  will  be  there 
too.  Oh,  isn't  it  exciting!"  And  she  settled  her  large 
leghorn  hat  and  surveyed  her  dainty  gloves. 

Susie,  the  heroine  of  the  occasion,  sat  on  the  box-seat, 
between  the  driver  and  Ned  Graham.  She  said  little, 
but  listened  attentively,  while  he  gave  her  some  points  on 
the  game. 

"Be  very  careful,"  he  said,  "about  your  placing.  It 
is  your  strong  point.  I  know,  but  in  singles  you  run  a 
great  risk  of  sending  your  ball  into  the  outer  court.  And 
above  all.  keep  perfectly  cool.  Don't  allow  yourself  to 
get  excited." 

Judging  from  the  spots  of  color  in  Susie's  cheeks  she 
was  already  somewhat  excited.  She  was  simply  dressed, 
and  looked  very  pretty  in  her  white  sailor  hat  and  blue 
shirt  waist. 

When  they  reached  the  grounds  they  found  a  good 
many  spectators  already  assembled,  who  looked  with  in- 
terest at  the  four-horse  team  that  hailed  from  the  Clies 
brooke  Tennis  Club. 

Ned  and  Susie's  names  had  been  entered  some  time 
ago,  and  now,  upon  drawing,  they  found  that  nn\ed 
doubles  were  not  to  be  played  that  day,  but  that  Ned 
would  probably  have  a  chance  to  test  his  skill  against 
Bates,  one  of  the  best  players  of  the  Newport  Club.  He 
made  a  gallant  tight  for  it,  but  the  superior  experience 
of  his  opponent  was  too  much  for  him,  and  Ned  was 
beaten  in  two  sets — (!-l  and  6-2. 

The  Chesbrooke  Tennis  Club  drove  home  that  night 
somewhat  crestfallen,  but  they  consoled  themselves  by 
saying:  "What  else  could  you  expect?  It  was  too  bad 
Ned  did  not  have  a  chance  with  some  one  else  lirst,  and 
at  least  they  were  not  love  sets,  as  they  might  easily 
have  been  against  such  a  player." 
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"I    AM    PROUD    TO    HAVE    PLAYED    WITH    YOU,   MISS    ELLIOT,"  SAID    MISS    CAIiKOLL. 


The  next  morning  seemed  very  long  toSusie  Elliot.  Slie 
lived  with  her  mother  in  a  large  house  on  the  main  street 
of  the  village.  It  was  a  pleasant  old  place,  with  plenty 
of  trees  and  climbing  roses,  honeysuckle  and  sweet-smell- 
ing flowers  of  all  kinds  shading  the  porch.  An  old-fash- 
ioned garden,  filled  with  hollyhocks,  sweet-pease,  and 
mignonette,  with  paths  bordered  by  box,  was  to  the 
right  of  the  house.  Behind  it  the  ground  sloped  to  the 
river. 

Susie's  father  had  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  left  this 
large  place,  but  with  very  little  money  to  keep  it  up.  At 
first  Mrs.  Elliot  had  thought  of  letting  it  and  taking  a 
smaller  house  but  she  Lad  finally  concluded  to  live  on 
at  the  old  house,  and  take  a  few  boarders  in  summer. 
Ohesbrooke  was  a  pretty  place,  and  there  were  some  peo- 
ple who  still  preferred  its  quiet  to  the  fashionable  life 
along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

"Susie,"  said  Mrs.  Elliot  that  Wednesday  morning, 
"I  am  really  very  sorry  that  I  allowed  you  to  enter  the 
tournament.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  did  not  sleep  well 
last  night,  and  you  are  allowing  yourself  to  become  alto- 
gether too  much  excited.  You  are  not  thinking  at  all  of 
what  you  are  doing.  There!" 

A  loud  crash,  and  the  plate  that  Susie  was  wiping  fell 
to  the  floor. 

"Oh,  mother,  I  am  so  sorry!"  said  Susie,  penitently, 
as  she  picked  up  the  pieces.  "  But  I  do  wish  we  did  not 
have  to  wash  the  dishes.  It  is  so  horrid  to  be  poor." 

"  You  should  be  thankful  that  you  have  so  comfortable 
a  home  to  live  in,"  said  her  mother.  "Now  remember, 
Susie,  you  cannot  play  in  the  tournament  if  you  allow  it 
to  get  the  better  of  you.  When  you  have  finished  the 
dusting,  take  Green's  History  of  England  and  read  quietly 
for  an  hour." 


"  But,  mother  dear,  I  promised  to  go  to  the  club  to 
practise!" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it;  and  remember,  if  I  find  that  tennis  is 
becoming-  too  absorbing,  you  shall  not  touch  a  racket 
again  this  summer." 

This  sounded  severe,  but  it  was  really  the  best  thing 
for  Susie.  She  was  obliged  to  sit  quietly,  which  rested 
her,  and  as  she  was  a  conscientious  girl,  she  put  her  whole 
mind  to  her  reading,  which  interested  her  in  spite  of  her- 
self. Her  mother  looked  in  upon  her  an  hour  later. 
Susie  was  sound  asleep. 

"The  best  thing  for  her,"  thought  Mrs.  Elliot,  as  she 
stole  softly  away.  And  it  was.  Susie  awoke  much  re- 
freshed, and  when  the  stage  drew  up  at  the  door  that 
afternoon  she  ran  out,  feeling  brisk  and  blithe  as  a  lark. 

Mixed  doubles  were  played  that  day,  and  Ned  and 
Susie  drew  Miss  Fox  and  Mr.  Garland.  Miss  Fox  was 
a  pretty  player,  extremely  graceful  and  ladylike,  never 
bestirring  herself  much  for  a  ball  that  was  beyond  her 
reach,  never  becoming  excited.  Her  partner  covered  the 
ground  as  best  he  could,  but  her  lack  of  animation  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  the  scorekeeper  called  out  : 
"  Game,  set.  Miss  Elliot  wins— 6-4,  6-3." 

The  Chesbrooke  Club  clapped  their  hands  with  vigor, 
and  heartily  greeted  the  winners  as  they  rejoined  their 
friends. 

"Don't  be  too  much  elated,  Susie,"  whispered  Ned. 
"That  does  not  count  for  much.  Wait  until  we  play 
against  some  of  the  crack  ones." 

The  next  game  was  against  more  powerful  antagonists. 
Ned  and  Susie  had  to  work  harder;  their  adversaries  were 
not  to  be  despised ;  but  Chesbrooke  won  in  the  end,  and 
a<rain  the  welcome  news  w.-is  given:  "  Game,  set.  Miss 
Elliot  wins."  The  score  this  time  was  more  even.  Their 
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opponents  won  the  lirsl   set,  li    I,  while  they  had  the  next 
two.  I!— I.  ll-T.  the  last    being  :i  deuce  srl. 

People  began  to  notice  the  little  player,  wlio  \va.s  un- 
known lo  them  all.  ""Who  is  slier"  the\  asked.  And 
gradually  the  court  where  .she  was  playing  became  ihe 
centre  of  atl  raction. 

"To-morrow  the  finals  \\ill  he  played  in  mixed  dou- 
l>les."  said  Ned.  as  they  drove  home  that  night;  "and 
perhaps  we  shall  have  to  play  Hilton  and  Miss  Carroll." 

Susie  laughed  merrily.  "Fancy  my  playing-  against 
Miss  Carroll,  the  champion!  There  is  not  much  chance 
of  that." 

The  next  day.  much  to  the  disappointment  of  their 
friends,  Ned  and  Susie  were  beaten  before  the  finals  were 
reached.  Then  the  ladies'  singles  were  played.  Susie's 
first  opponent  .was  Miss  Ko\,  whom  she  easily  vanquished. 
Then  a  girl  from  the  Blenheim  Club.  She  too  was  beat- 
en. So  that  night  the  Chesbrooke  stage  carried  home  a 
crowd  of  delighted  boys  and  girls,  who  were  quite  sure 
that  in  Susie  they  bebeld  the  future  champion  of  Amer- 
ica. 

"To-morrow-  you  will  cerlainly  play  against  Miss  Car- 
roll," said  Margaret  Sherwood. 

"  Never  in  the  world."  said  Susie.  "Girls,  you  are 
perfectly  absurd!  I  should  have  lo  win  against  Mrs. 
Hastings  and  Miss  Train  before  that.  I  will  do  my  best, 
but  I  know  they  will  be  too  much  for  me." 

Friday  afternoon,  when  the  Chesbrooke  stage  drove  in 
with  its  banners  waving,  people  said,  "Here  is  the  Ches- 
brooke Club, with  little  Miss  Elliot."  And  the  gay  socie- 
ty girls  who  had  gathered  to  watch  the  tournament  look- 
ed eagerly  for  "  the  little  marvel, "as  some  one  called  her. 
Susie  walked  modestly  and  unconcernedly  to  the  ladies' 
club-house,  and  found  that  her  lirst  game  was  to  be  against 
Mrs.  Hastings.  The  court  upon  which  they  played  was 
in  front  of  the  grand  stand,  which  was  crowded  with 
spectators.  Mrs.  Hastings  played  well,  but  she  was  beat- 
en, and  so  was  Miss  Train.  Susie  was  to  play  the  cham- 
pion. 

In  the  mean  time  the  excitement  of  the  Chesbrooke 
Club  was  becoming  too  intense  for  words.  Margaret  and 
Amy  sat  hand  in  hand,  and  every  now  and  then  they  gave 
each  other  a  sympathetic  squeeze.  They  were  in  the  front 
row  of  the  grand  stand,  just  where  they  could  best  watch 
every  movement  of  the  game. 

Miss  Carroll  came  out  of  the  ladies'  club-house,  and 
walked  towards  the  court,  accompanied  by  Hilton,  Bates, 
and  one  or  two  others.  She  laughed  unconcernedly  at 
something  that  was  said,  and  looked  with  good-natured 
patronage  at  the  little  opponent  who  was  awaiting  her. 

"Will  you  watch  this  line?"  said  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  the  tournament  to  Ned  Graham. 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  would  rather  not,"  replied 
Ned,  quickly. 

The  other  looked  somewhat  surprised. 

"I  am  a  friend  of  Miss  Elliot," continued  Ned,  "and  I 
would  much  prefer  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Oh,  we  don't  think  of  anything  of  that  kind  here; 
but  still,  of  course,  if  you  really  prefer  not,"  and  he 
pa-Ned  on. 

Miss  Carroll  and  Susie  took  their  places,  and  the  play 
began.  The  champion  at  first  played  somewhat  care- 
lessly ;  evidently  she  thought  it  quite  a  joke  to  play 
against  this  small  person,  and  her  whole  air  said  as  plain- 
ly as  possible  that  she  would  allow  her  to  win,  and  Susie 
did  win  three  games.  Miss  Carroll  began  to  wake  up  a 
little  after  that,  but  Susie  had  the  lirst  set,  G-3.  In  the 
second  set  Susie  again  won,  0-4.  The  sets  were  to  be  the 
best  three  out  of  five. 

"  Miss  Carroll  had  better  look  to  her  laurels,"  said  one 
of  the  spectators,  and  she  evidently  thought  so  herself, 
for  she  began  to  work  harder.  Her  strokes  were  mag- 
nificent, and  her  balls  came  with  the  swiftness  and  force 


of  a  man's.  I'.ut  Susie  was  equal  to  her;  she  was 
everywhere  at  once.  Perfectly  cool,  she  never  lost  her 
bead. 

"Her  judgment  is  marvellous,"  said  Hilton,  "and  as 
for  her  placing,  it  is  superb."  But  she  lost  the  next  set 
and  the  next. 

"Two  all !"  cried  the  scorekeeper.  The  excitement  w  as 
intense.  Miss  ( 'arroll  became  indignant  that,  "a  child 
from  no  one  knows  where  "  could  make  her  work  so  hard. 
She  lost  her  head  fora  moment,  and  banged  several  halls 
into  the  net  and  outside. 

"(iames.  ?  I!"  sang  the  man  at  the  net.  Presently 
came  I  he  cry,  "Twoaiid!"  Then,  "Two-three!"  The  next 
game  was  deuce  and  vantage  for  a  long  time.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  either  player  to  make  three  points  in  suc- 
cession. Miss  Carroll  was  serving,  and  her  balls  dashed 
down  into  the  court  only  to  be  dropped  back  just  over  the 
net,  or  sent  flying  over  her  head  by  Susie,  but  caught  by 
Miss  Carroll,  and  volleyed  back. 

The  excitement  was  intense.  Susie  alone  was  calm. 
('heel-  after  cheer  broke  upon  the  air  as  each  wonderful 
play  was  made,  then  intense  stillness  reigned  until  the 
next.  The  score  was  vantage  out. 

"Fault!     Double!"  called  the  lineman  at  Susie's  court. 

"Game,  three  all!"  said  the  man  at  the  net.  Susie 
paused.  The  last  ball  was  not  out;  it  was  on  the  line,  she 
was  absolutely  sure.  No  one  else  thought  so,  and  the 
lineman  in  his  excitement  had  made  a  mistake,  but  Susie 
knew  that  it  was  a  good  ball.  Should  she  tell?  She 
might  lose  the  tournament  by  telling',  and  if  she  could 
only  beat  Miss  Carroll,  she,  little  Susie  Elliot,  would  have 
the  cup,  and  be  the  champion  for  the  year.  It  was  a 
great  temptation.  It  took  but  a  minute  to  think  this 
out.  The  spectators  were  cheering  and  clapping.  Susie 
made  up  her  mind.  She  turned  to  the  lineman. 

"You  have  made  a  mistake,"  she  said,  quietly;  "  that 
last  ball  was  in." 

"My  dear  Miss  Elliot,  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  not." 

The  players  and  umpires  gathered  round  the  man  at 
the  net. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  spectators.      "Any  trouble;" 

"You  must  be  mistaken.  Miss  Elliot,"  said  the  score- 
keeper.  "  Mr.  Grey  is  a  very  careful  linekeeper. '' 

"I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  Susie,  firmly;  "that  ball 
was  in,  and  I  tried  for  it,  and  could  not  get  it."  She  in- 
sisted upon  it,  and  then  Miss  Carroll  and  Susie  resumed 
their  places.  The  scorekeeper  turned  to  the  audience 
amid  breathless  silence. 

"Miss  Elliot  says  that  the  last  ball  was  a  good  one. 
The  score  is  now  deuce." 

Cheer  after  cheer  rang  out. 

"She's  honest,  and  she's  plucky.  Three  cheers  for 
Miss  Elliot!" 

Miss  Carroll  won  the  next  two  points,  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing- games.  The  experience  had  been  rather  too  much 
for  Susie,  and  she  did  not  play  as  well. 

"Game  set!"  cried  the  scorekeeper.  "Miss  Carroll 
wins!" 

Miss  Carroll  threw  down  her  racket,  and  walked  up  to 
the  net.  "I  am  proud  to  have  played  with  you,  Miss 
Elliot."  she  said,  "and  I  could  almost  wish  that  you 
had  won.  Please  accept  my  warmest  congratulations  on 
your  good  playing,  and  my  respect  for  your  honesty." 

Miss  Carroll  explained  the  matter  to  every  one,  and 
Susie  was  the  heroine  of  the  hour. 

"What  else  could  I  do?"  she  said,  in  some  surprise. 
"  I  knew  that  the  ball  was  good." 

"  ljut,  in  the  face  of  the  linemen  who  were  so  deter- 
mined, I  think  it  was  pretty  wonderful  you  held  out." 
said  Ned  ;  "  and  I  admire  you  more  than  I  ever  did." 

So  Susie  did  not  win  the  cup,  though  she  may  some 
day,  but  she  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  ladies'  singles. 
It  was  a  beautiful  umbrella  with  a  silver  handle,  on 
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which  was  engraved:  "First  Prize  in  Ladies1  Singles, 
Wiscasset  Tournament.  June,  18 — ." 

Susie  values  her  umbrella  very  highly,  and  will  keep 
it  "  until  her  dying  day,"  she  says. 

The  Chesbrooke  Tennis  Club  drove  home  in  triumph, 
and  as  they  started,  the  spectators  waved  their  hats  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  cried,  with  a  right  good  will,  "Three 
cheers  for  Miss  Elliot  and  the  Chesbrooke  Club;" 

To  which  the  reply  came  from  the  stage,  "  Three  cheer-, 
l'or  the  Wiscasset;" 


cape  of  tlic  murderers.  The  guilty  UH-n  were  so  startled  and 
thrown  off  their  guard  on  their  arrest  liy  the  King,  which 
seemed  to  them  like  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  that  they  con- 
fessed their  crime,  and  all  three  were  executed  at  once.  If  Ins 
Majesty's  hunting  party  had  not  l>een  put  off,  in  all  probability 
the  crime  would  never  have,  been  discovered. 


T 


WHAT  TIII-:  KIM;  SAW. 

HE  historical  King  is  sometimes  very  much  like  the  small 
boy  who  hates  to  be  disappointed,  and  when  suffering  from 
this  affliction  must  have  some  new  and  special  amusement;  pro- 
vided for  him.  The  grand  monarch  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who 
was  not  so  grand  on  a  close  view,  did  something  very  much  like 
sulking  one  very  hot  day  when  the  heat  prevented  him  from 
going  nut  hunting.  It,  was  to.have  been  such  a  splendid  party, 
pouted  the  pleasure-loving  King,  arranged  by  himself  entirely 
to  his  own  satisfaction  ;  and  the  game  was  so  fine  near  the 
chateau  of  Marly,  where  the  court  was  then  settled;  but  this 
miserable  heat  must  come  and  spoil  everything 

What  about  the  | r  people  in  those  narrow  streets  and  lanes 

of  Paris,  parching  and  dying  fora  breath  of  pure  air,  and  a  sight 
of  the  green  trees  aud  lawns  that  made  Marly  so  beautiful  ?  Ah! 
that,  as  the  King  would  have  said,  was  une  nutre  chose — to-day 
the  Majesty  of  France  wished  to  go  hunting,  and  was  disap- 
pointed. He  had  a  great  many  playthings  of  various  kinds, 
this  disappointed  King,  but  he  frowned  at  all  suggestions,  and 
would  amuse  himself  with  none  of  them. 

He  did  not  exactly  flatten  his  nose  against  the  window-pane, 
after  the  manner  of  the  spoiled  small  boy  when  the  elements 
combine  to  make  his  life  a  burden,  but  he  hung  very  heavily 
on  the  hands  of  his  courtiers,  who  felt  that  his  Majesty  must  be 
amused  at  any  price.  Some  brighter  spirit  than  the  rest  finally 
suggested  a  grand  telescope  which  belonged  to  a  great  ge- 
ographer, and  this  fine  instrument  was  brought  to  Marly,  and 
put  in  position  for  the  King  to  gaze  through  it  to  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  in  all  directions.  Its  power  was  wonderful,  en- 
abling the  gazer  even  to  distinguish  the  features  of  people  at 
that  great  distance. 

The  King's  new  plaything  was  quite  as  absorbing  as  the  hunt, 
and  for  a  long  time  he  gazed  spellbound  through  the  wonder- 
ful glass.  The  anxious  courtiers  began  to  breathe  more  freely, 
and  blessed  the  telescope  and  its  inventor,  wheu  suddenly  his 
Majesty  turned  very  pale,  dropped  the  glass  which  had  yielded 

Lim  so  much  pleasure,  and  ordered  Count  de  G to  have  a 

horse  saddled,  and  to  summon  ten  files  of  the  cavalry,  which  he 
himself  would  command. 

Forgetting  his  late  indifference  and  dissatisfaction,  Louis 
XIV.  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  rode  furiously  along  the  bank 
of  the  Seine,  with  the  cavalry  close  in  the  rear.  Before  long 
these  wild  riders  encountered  three  young  men  who  were  com- 
ing towards  them  on  foot.  These  pedestrians,  who  were  dressed 
like  country  people,  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry,  aud  were  quite  ex- 
cited on  seeing  the  royal  cavalry  approaching  them  with  the 
King  at  their  head. 

His  Majesty  ordered  a  halt,  aud  said  to  the  peasants,  greatly 
to  their  surprise,  "An  hour  since  you  three  were  bathing  iu  the 
river,  just  beyond  the  village  of  Maisons?" 

The  men  assented,  and  the  King  ordered  Count  de  G to 

arrest  them  at  once.  No  one  dared  to  question  his  Majesty's 
orders,  but  all  were  greatly  puzzled  at  the  strange  proceedings 
to  which  the- telescope  seemed  to  have  led.  The  general  sup- 
position was  that  by  its  aid  the  King  had  discovered  a  plot 
against  his  own  life,  and  chose  to  arrest  the  criminals  himself  to 
make  sure  of  them. 

The  men  were  criminals  beyond  a  doubt,  but  they  had  no  de- 
signs on  the  life  of  the  King.  They  had  just  drowned,  on  a  pre- 
text of  bathing  in  the  Seine,  their  young  step-brother,  who  was 
their  father's  favorite,  and  fearing  that,  he  would  get  most  of  the 
property,  they  resolved  to  make  away  with  him.  Having  dressed 
themselves  and  hid  their  brother's  clothes,  they  were  walking 
along  the  street  in  fancied  security  wheu  they  were  so  unex- 
pectedly confronted  by  the  King  and  his  soldiers. 

Louis  XIV.  had  seen  through  the  geographer's  telescope  the 
ill-owning  of  the  poor  boy  by  his  unnatural  brothers,  and  while 
bis  face  blanched  at  the  sight,  he  determined  to  prevent  the  es- 


CROWNS. 

A  LTHOl'GH  CHUVIIS  are  now  almost  always  associated  with 
-ii.  royalty,  they  were  at  one  time  used  for  the  simple  purpose 
of  keeping  uncombed  hair  off  the  eyes.  Originally  made  of 
Howers  and  plants,  they  were  subsequently  made  of  horn,  ami 
finally  of  metal.  Jupiter  wore  wild  (lowers;  Bacchus,  ivv  ; 
Apollo,  laurel ;  Minerva,  olive  ;  and  Venus,  roses.  So  far  as  we' 
can  discover,  the  earliest  artificial  crowns  were  worn  iu  Egypt. 

In  ancient  times  not  only  kings  and  leaders,  but  priests,  ath- 
letes, victims,  aud  even  ordinary  citizens  seem  to  have  worn 
crowns.  The  Romans  had  quite  a  lot  of  them.  A  crown  made 
of  grass  or  weed*,  gathered  on  the  spot,  was  often  presented  by 
a  beleaguered  army  to  the  general  who  raised  the  siege.  This 
was  the  blockade,  or,  as  it  was  frequently  called,  the  grassy, 
crown.  The  civic  crown  was  made  of  oak  leaves,  and  was  given 
to  a  soldier  who  in  battle  vi  \  ed  the  life  of  a  Roman  eiti/en. 
This  crown  gave  f'icedom  from  taxation  for  the  wearer, his  fath- 
er, aud  his  paternal  grandfather,  aud  also  the  right  to  special 
honors.  The  camp  crown,  made  of  gold,  was  given  to  him  who 
first  entered  the  enemy's  camp:  the  naval  crown  for  him  who 
first  boarded  an  enemy's  ship;  the  beaked  for  him  who  won  a 
victory  at  sea,  and  the  mural  for  him  who  first  stormed  a  city. 

To  him  who  gained  a  victory  over  pirates  on  the  high  seas 
was  presented  a  crown  of  myrtle  ;  the  triumphal  crown  was 
held  over  a  victor  after  his  triumph,  and  was  originally  made 
of  bay  or  laurel ;  afterwards,  however,  it  was  made  of  massive 
gold.  A  kind  of  consolation  prize  given  to  him  whose  achieve- 
ments it  was  difficult  to  classify  was  composed  of  olivea. 

The  Roman  birthday  crown  was  of  laurel  or  parsley,  the  same 
a-  Miat  given  to  athletes;  that  of  the  Greeks,  of  wool  in  case 
of  the  birth  of  a  girl,  or  of  olive  if  a  hoy.  Gladiators  had 
crowns  of  fennel,  the  emblem  of  strength.  The  nuptial  crow  n 
was  plucked  by  the  bride  herself,  and  consisted  of  either  vervain 
or  verbena.  A  crown  of  flowers  bound  very  tightly  round  the 
head  was  called  the  convivial  crown.  Sacerdotal  crowns  were 
generally  made  of  green  wheat,  but  funeral  ones  were  usually 
of  flowers,  frowns  held  in  the  hand,  as  we  still  see  figured  on 
tombs  and  on  paintings,  are  intended  to  represent  that  the  de- 
ceased led  a  blameless  life.  The  crown  of  thorns  placed  on  the 
head  of  a  victim  was  a  sign  of  especial  ignominy. 

From  Persia,  through  Alexander  the  Great,  the  kingly  crown 
reached  Europe.  The  Roman  emperors  are  said  to  have  copied 
their  head-pieces  from  Alexander,  and  Nero  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  first  Emperor  of  Rome  that  wore  a  gold  crown,  1  hough 
some  claim  that  distinction  for  Caligula.  In  Vienna  to-day 
may  be  found  the  most  famous  of  all  European  crowns — that  of 
Charlemagne,  which  consists  of  four  large  and  four  small  plates 
of  gold  hinged  together,  and  highly  enamelled  with  Scriptural 
subjects.  A  crown  made  in  the  sixth  century,  called  the  "iron 
crown"  of  Lombardy,  was  the  one  with  which  Napoleon  was 
crowned  at  Milan  iu  1805.  It  was  made  of  gold,  and  contained 
an  inner  circlet  of  iron  thought  by  the  pious  to  be  made  from 
one  of  the  "  nails  of  the  true  cross." 

A  good-sized  volume  could  be  written  on  the  history  id'  the 
various  crowns  of  England  alone.  From  the  string  of  pearls 
worn  by  the  chiefs  of  Briton  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the 
present  crown  of  the  British  Empire,  jewelled  with  over  IHIiiu 
stones,  is  a  loug  story,  but  one  of  intense  interest  to  all  thought- 
ful readers.  That  mass  of  brilliant  stones,  made  up  piiucipally 
of  the  jewels  taken  from  old  crowns,  rich  in  historical  associa- 
tions, is  an  epitome  of  English  history  hi  itself,  and  mutely 
tells  many  a  tale  of  heroism  aud  daring,  of  crafty  intrigue,  and. 
too  often,  pitiless  massacre. 


OVERLOOKED    IT. 

JACK  has  always  been  interested  in  the  boy  who  lights  the 
street  lamps,  aud  the  other  night  when  the  clouds  had  ob- 
scured the  moon's  light  he  went  to  his  father  with  a  troubled 
face. 

"Papa,"  said  he,  "that  little  boy's  forgot  to  light  the 
moon." 
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HARPER'S   YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  Xlli. 


THE   WIT'S   ANSWER. 

MANY  are  the  good  stories  that  are  told  of  the  elegant  Lord 
Chesterfield.  We  have  all  heard  how,  when  he,  was  asked  bv  a 
lady  with  whom  he  was  dining,  if  he  would  have  anolher  plate 
of  soup,  he  replied,  "  Not  to-day,  madam."  Oi  anollni  occa- 
sion the  distinguished  authority  on  good  man  cis  comphiiue  I 
very  much,  at  an  inn  where  lie  was  dining.  In  -ansc  the  Hiini 
and  glasses  were  unclean.  The  waiter,  who  v> :  s  inclined  to  ) 
impudent,  replied  lhat  every  one  must  eat  a  pc  k  of  din  helm 
he  dies;  whereupon  Lord  Chestertield  replied,  "That  may  1 
true,  John  ;  hut  no  one  is  obliged  to  eat  it  all  at  a  meal." 


HARD  TO  UNDERSTAND. 

"  WHAT  I  don't  understand  about  a  canary-bird,"  said  \Yallie. 
"is  how  he  whistles  so  well  without  puckerin' his  bill." 


A    FAIR  IDEA   OF  IT. 

JACK'S  lather  had  been  describing  the  Desert  of  Sahara  to  him. 
"Oh,  1  know  what  it's  like,"  said  Jack.      "It's  like  a  great 
big  sea-shore  without  any  oeean  to  it." 


JACK'S  GRIEVANCE. 

"  WllV,  Jack, "said  Jack's  mother,  when  the  boy  returned  from 
school,  "you've  been  crying!  What  is  the  matter  .'" 

"1  did  a  sum  on  the  black  board, "said  Jack,  "and  they  wouldn't 
let  me  bring  it-  home  to  show  papa." 


"  Oil,   MAMMA," 

"O'MIK.    <;ru:K!      TI 
TOPS   OF  THEIR    UAT 


A    NATURAL    MISTAKE 

<lUlr.l>     I.ITTT.K     WlLTAU     AR     Til  K     ROI.mKl'.B     MAROHKD     BY, 
1F.SK    BOL1I1ERS     UAK     Al.l.     <i(n      Bll  \  V I  Nil  -  HRUBIIHS     IN     THE 

,'6." 


A  DELIGHTFUL  FEELING. 
"  I  LIKE  to  eat  corn  ou  the  cob,"  said  Mamie, 
feel  as  though  I  was  playing  on  a  flute." 


•  ll   makes  me 


A   SIMILAR  FEAR. 

"MY  papa  didn't  bathe  at  (he 
sea-shore,"  said  Wallie.  "lie  was 
afraid  of  the  currents. " 

"He's  something  like  my  mam- 
ma," returned  Mollie.  "She  won't 
let  me  have  plum  -  cake,  because 
she's  'fraid  of 'em  too." 


ALICE'S   SUGGESTION. 

THE  poor  old  dancing  bear  had 
been  performing  for  the  children, 
and  when  he  was  through,  Alice 
gave  his  owner  a  bright  new  ten- 
cent  piece. 

"I  hope  you'll  get  enough,"  sin1 
said,  "to  buy  the  bear  some  ue« 
furs.  The  ones  he  has  on  arc;  awful 
wore  out.'* 


INFORMATION   IN  THE  GARDICN. 
"  THAT  grate  big  woym,"  explain- 
ed   Harold,  "is    a    cattypillar,  and 
that  little  one  'longside  of   it  is  a 
kittypillar." 


WALLIE   MAKES  A  JOKE. 

"  I  WONDER  what  the  bees  talk 
about? '  said  Alice. 

"They  don't  talk;  they  buzz," 
said  Wallie. 

"Then  what  do  they  buzz 
about  ?"  asked.  Alice. 

"About  all  the  time,"  chuckled 
Wallie. 


Sing*  a  song*  of  sixpence,^ 
A  pocket  full  of  rye, 
Pour  and  twenty  black-birds 
A-baking  in  a  pie  . 
When  the  pie  was  opened 
The  birds  begc*n  to  sing". 
\V«»s  not  that  a  pretty  dish 
To   set  before  the  K3ng-2 
The  King;  was  in  his  couiiting'-hous 

Counting*  out  his  mone<j7-. 
The  Queen  was  in  the  Mtchen 

Eating-  liread  and  lioney. 
The  maid  -was  in  the    garden 

Hanging"  ou*  the   clothes, 
Down    came    a  Mack-bird 

And  nipped  off  her  xiose. 

i — • — — — ^ — -_-•-  -*- 


DISOBEDIENT  WIIITTY. 

"I'M  not  going  to  play  with 
Whitty  any  more,"  said  Jimniiebox. 
"  He's  a  awful  disoberent  boy." 

"  Why,  what  has  Whitty  done?" 
aslied  Jiinniieboy's  mamma. 

"  He  doesn't  miud  me  at  all," 
said  Jimniieboy. 


